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DAS BILD, 

A TRAGEDY, JK FIVE ACTS, FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNEST HOL’WALD. 


The modern dramatists of Germany 
have lately been accused, and we fear but 
too justly, of the besetting sins of man- 
nerism and mechanism ; of substitu- 
ting to the bombastic inflation of their 
Sentimental, and the revolting extra- 
vagance of their Satanic school, either 
mereirclo-dramatic “soundand fury,” 
or a puerile imitation of the gloomy fa- 
talism of antiquity — bearing to the tre- 
mendous realities of its awful proto- 
type no more resemblance tlian the 
fantastic niglitrnare of some \isionary 
dreamer, to the terrible ftrinc Jortc et 
d'lrr of our own exploded crinunai 
code. 

Acquiescing, as wc do, though in a 
mo(l>ticd degiec, and with splendid 
exct ptions, in the ju'-tiee of this cri- 
tiqvie on wliat have been termed the 
plaijjrrtt/ht.s of G»'rmany, we are the 
inoio lll^posed to fulfil our iutciuiim of 
subiiiiiting to the fiat of the Knglish 
readiT another favouiite modern (hr- 
man drama, whose faults (to which we 
do not pretend to be insensible) are at 
hast of a totally opposite class from 
those ascribed to its eontemporaiies, 
while it has beauties amply sufficient 
to jialiiate, if not justify, the haz.ird- 
ous singularity of its construction. 

It is the shrewd remark of a period- 
i ‘id critic on a late work of English 
fiction, “ that it belongs to iliat advan- 
ced period of literature, when the in- 
cidents of invention .somewhat ex- 
hausted, make authors turn to Fciiti- 
ment, rather than adventure, and feel- 
ings arc more dwelt upon than facts.” 
Such a period there unquestionably 
is in the hterature of all countries ; 
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but, however successful the exjjeri- 
ment of a det.uled analysis of human 
feelings, almost unsupported by inci- 
dent, may liave frequently proved in 
the tales or novels of u retiued age — 
its application to the drama would, d 
prion, be declared not only hazardous, 
but fatal ; and a tragedy without 
event's be pronounced as unfit for dra- 
matic representation us a disembodied 
spirit for the intercourse aiul collision 
of the working-day world” we live 
in. 

On the s^age, we have no doubt, it 
would be found so — and it is not in 
that capacity we purpose to treat the 
exquisite poem which forms the sub- 
ject of this article; though (notwith- 
btanding a porttnious length which 
might exhaust evin Gtrman t ndu- 
i Miu e) we believe, in llie hands of higli- 
ly-gifttd piifonneis, it would draw 
more legimnate Uais than many dra- 
mas “ liorribly stuH with pomp and 
ciicumstance of war” — and “crammed 
out of all reasonable compass” witli the 
playwrights’ innncmorial projicriitft, 
of treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

Leaving, however, the debateahle 
land of theatrical expediency, to its 
only legitimate aibiiei*?, the manqgtrs 
ami the jmhhc, we shall be conunt 
to rest on the geiural grounds of 
truth, nature, and poetiy, the e^aims 
of a hitherto little known — though in 
its own country highly admit ed, do- 
mestic tragedy. The originality (what- 
ever may be tliought of their probabi- 
lity) of the circumstances on tvhich it 
is founded, the deep and lofty inter^ 
which attaches to several of its 
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a 9 personal ; antlj above all, tlie beau- 
tiful stream of f^enuine poetry, which 
runs through almost every scene, will, 
we trust, reconcile the reader to linger 
awhile longer with us on its flowery, 
yet solemn margin, than the brief 
rules of dramatic analysis usually re- 
quire. 

The events which form the basis of 
this five-act tragedy (whoi^e length, 
extending to more tlian rU)0 close 
page'?, might rather entitle it to the 
name of a dramatic roinanee) having 
chiefly occurred at a period of sixteen 
years before its commcncenn nt, and 
only transpiring as they affect (be va- 
rious conduct and feelings of its aetors 
— a preliminary sketch, such as is usu- 
ally present 'd to the nader, bccouus 
not only difficult but inexpedient, as 
the whole interest of the play arises 
from the gradual developement and 
hearing oftlu.se half- forgotten events 
on the passions, recollections, and de- 
cisions of to-day. The reader must 
therefore be content to accompany ns 
through the .succcsbive scenes in which 
they are unfolded, and owe his in- 
formation to the same, perhaps, tedi- 
ous process. If he is one wlio loves 
to jump at a conclusion, and who 
reads the last page of his novel before 
the first — he will do well to leave 
** Das Ihld" to those who have both 
leisure and inclination to follow the 
author in his sad, yet 'soothing pilgrim- 
through those d ,rk eli 
of imagery," the recesses of the human 
heart, with all their shadowy, yet fa- 
miliar forms of love, and amhinon, 
and sorrow. 

The solemn impression hft on tlic 
mind by the denoui'ment of this tale 
of domestic distress, is cijually r*'- 
mo»^e from that gloomy and depre.-s- 


iiig fatalism, which so I'ainfully per- 
vaded the drama of antiquity, and 
that cold and withering scepticism 
which casts a blight over many of the 
noblest efforts of modern genius — it is 
a subdued and salutary ac(puesceuce 
ill the decree, which has made I’eace, 
notTviuinph, the handmaid of virtue — 
and Heaven, not Earth, the home of 
ha])pincss. 

The scene is laid (so late as th(‘ be- 
ginning of the ki>t century) in a ‘?p]i ii- 
(lid baronial easilc of (ierman .Switz- 
erland, the lieu ditary domain of the 
Counts Von Xouleii, and for many 
years the solitary rtsideiice of thiir 
supposed last scion, a knight of the 
'Jeiironic ouh r, and, as such, devotal 
to celibacy. The play opens with the 
charactt'iistic grumblings of a satur- 
nine old senesehal at tlie increase of 
trouble and saciitice of eoiiifort, occa- 
sioned by the late utnvoiVed influx of 
giu Sts, whose a[>parenlly humble con- 
dition he can by no means reconeile 
with his master’s lavish hospitality, 
and respectful demeanour towards 
tiiem. An Itilian, named De Ihirg, 
and hi^ blind, but still lovely dauphti r, 
have been for some time inmates of the 
castle; and the previous evening had 
witnes.scd the arrival of tw'o more in- 
dividuals of the satiK' country — an art- 
ist of unown named Spinarosa, and 
his youthful pupil Le«)nhard — from 
whO'C reception the atti'iidants liavi* 
githcrcd that tho younger is .'■•on to 
the blind holy. 

fn the midst of the ch'Urfa'nt.s in-, 
dignant inutteiings, the latter pair re- 
turn from that morning homage of 
genius at Uk' shrine of nature, to 
Avhicli tlie vicinity of the glorious 
Alps had summoned tin in. I.eonhard, 
a youili of fifteen, thus exclaims ; — 


Leon. See here wdiat spacious halls! how' all around 
TJs breathes magnificence ! 

Spin. A princely pile ! 

Hut ah ! how nobler far its daring site ! 

It rear.s its towY^ amid tbese rocks and glaciers. 

As if proud man w'ere in his might resolved 
To add hiti rock to those that sjmrii tho vale. 

I/‘on. All hero is beautiful 1 but ’tis not home ! 

’Tis irnc I was a child rcarcc eight years old 

AVlien hi by Ifietro into Italy 

Vci. are u.y iiome’s g^retn lineaments as fresh 
As wh^n first ])ainttMl on my infant soul ; 

This castle Vicars them not. — My home lay hid 
In the deep Vmsorn of gigantic oak.s, 

’j’liat o'er its roof their guardian .shadows flung. 

Nor towers, nor gates, nor pinnacles, were there ; 
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With lowly thatch and humble wicket graced, 

Smiling, yet solitary, did it stand. 

The youth goes on to express his regrets at the corresponding change in its 
inmates ; the formerly poor and plebeian father of his blind mother, seems 
transformed into a sj>lcn(lid noble, to whom even the high-born Knight of the 
Sable Cross pays deference. The painter thus kindly encourages his darling 
pupil ; 


Spin. Fortune anticipates us — wc had thought 
To be her lieralds at your native cot ; 

Slie meets us. standirg on this ]»rincely threshold, 

Thus sparing tliee a world of tilial cares ! 

i.eon. AVliat call ye cares? think ye I was so apt 
A pn|)il, only that in after days 
I might, like thee, 5-hed sunshine on the earth. 

Steal Fancy's pinions, and her province bring 
AV’^ilhin man’s ken ? — No ! love for my blind mother. 

For her poor father, whose incessant sighs 
Spoke better days gone by — these urgul mo on ! 

Wliale’cr I Icarn’d was treasured for mine own, 

For them I won, and hoped to exercise it. 

Spin. Well do I know' thy filial spirit — oft 
Did I admire how talent stiove with duty 
To spetd thee ornvard in tbe paths of Ait. 
fler steep ascents are gain’d — and I rejoice 
I'liat Fortune thus from thine unshackled wdng 
Care's weight ri-inovcs. 

Leon. I felt none — all w'as light ! 

Tlow rich had I return’d to yonder hut 
AVlicre Alisery dwelt ! — here, I feel jioor indeed. 

Methiiiks, in these fair halls the youthful artist 
Seems but a stranger ’mid his wealthy kindred. 

Spin. Aly Leonhard! thou but echoist my thoughts! 

Thou know’st my earthly treasure is mine art, 

Xor do I prize it lightly — yet ’tis with me 
As with the wearied seaman, who his course 
Shapes by briglit constellations — but, at length. 

Longs to east aiiclior on some steadfast shore. 

The spirit lieav’nw'ard soars — the humbler heart 
AVill seek a liaven in its mother Karth ! 

The attached pair unite in de])loring the altered circumstances which already 
threaten toadecl their relative sitiiaiion, anddepri\e the artislof a parent’s right 
in the child he has reared so fondly, llis projects of tnding a life of w^andiring 
and misfortune in the bosom of a humble hut grateful family, seem blighted by 
the ostentatious reception given him by the grandfather of fiis disciple, whose 
mother he has not jet been ]KrmitUd to see. The-e ])rognostics seem confirmed 
by a private interview' whieh the former now comes to ilcmand with his grand- 
son. He enters splendidly altiicd. and endeavours in vain to convert the 
youth’s undisguised surpiise and regret into more natural curiosity. LeoU'» 
hard sadly answers : -• • 

Lnoj 2 . I have no heart to guess I I cannot learn 
To joy o’er pomp that steals my dearer liope; 

IJer faded pictuic soon I could renew, 

(’ould I but trace one w'ell-know’u outline here 
Deep on my soul engravt\l. 

Leave, leave the past, 

I.ong with an envious cloud obscured — ’rho sun 
Once more sheds radiance on our future path. 

Quickly I’ll chase each ling’ring doubt away ! 
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Before thee stands the Marquis of Sorrento, 

And hails thoe as his grandson, Count Von Norden. 

Leon. Grandfather ! do not sport with me, I feel 
As if in quaint disguise ye stood before me. 

Marq. I do not jest !— the time at length is come 
When the long-hidden mystery of our rank 
I may disclose. Did the old faithful Pietro 
E’er speak to thee of Count Von Norden ? 

Leoji. Aye ! 

Oft he spake of him, as a valiant man. 

And proud — who having staked his life 
For Naples’ freedom, in his dungeon died. 

Marq. He was thy father! 

Leon. Gracious Heaven ! — my father ? 

The old noble goes on to relate, that he had from infancy betrothed his only 
daughter to a son of his early friend. Count Von Norden, preferring this alli- 
ance to the still more brilliant, nay, princely ones, which her surpassing beauty 
and virtue opened to her. The young Count had arrived, and the marriage 
was celebrated; but the restless spirit of freedom and enterprise, brought by 
the bridegroom from his native mountains, could not brook the subjugation of 
his beauiiful new country by the usurping Spaniards, and urged on by tlie 
fame of Masaniello and other previous champions of liberty, be beenne the 
soul of a conspiracy, whose explosion ivas anticipated by the usual perfidy of 
accomplices. The Viceroy’s efforts to seize its leaders were frustrated as if by 
miracle; the Marquis and bis daughter escaped, though with conHscation of 
all their property — while the Count himself, a still more obnoxious victim, 
though saved by flight from an ignominious death, has his picture suspended 
on a gallows in the place of execution at Naples. The youth hursts out, 

Leon. In Naples, say’st thou? was my father’s image 
Hung in derision on that dismal spot. 

Where, as by moonlight oft, with secret shudder, 

I gilded past, perchance his sorrowing glance 
Rested upon me ? Aye, I do rt member 
There swung dim relics of a broken frame 
From the fell tree ! 

Mnrq. In that dark gallery, 

No master’s hand gives immortality. 

Death the original’s escape revenges 
By ravenous preying on the counterfeit ! 

We, in our flight, a wretched pittance saved. 

And bought, in Germany’s obscurest corner, 

A little deeply-hidden hermitage: 

There wert ihoa born — But, in that narrow cell, 

Thy father might not breathe — his demon urged 
Him forth to glut the fangs of cheated vengeance: 

In monk’s di-guise he ventured to appear 
Once more in Naples — hut the fatal picture. 

By an accursed hand too truly limned. 

Was his betrayer ! 

Leon. Heav’ns! who could our art 

Thus desecrate ? 

Marq. We’ll speak of that anon. 

Thy father soon was recognised, and thrown 
Again into his dungeon — Greedy Death 
Mock d the slow process that his destined prey 
Had once escaped — Within his secret cell 

, He died by poison * 

:.V Lffson* ^ O my wretch* d father! 

thine ashes trode, and knew it not ! 

# : Soon through our friends wo learnM the dismal news ; 
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Fain had I liid tliem from thy hapless mother. 

Then lying with thee in the mortal crisis 
Of deadliest malady. It was in vain ! 

Short ns her liours of nuptial bliss had been. 

And few, and sad, she sorrowM nigh to death. 

Till, in the bitter flood of ceaseless tears. 

Her eyes* n)ild light was quench'd ! Thy sire’s alliance 
Brought us but wretchedness — e’en in our exile 
He flll’d our misery’s cup — One biautcous flower 
Grew in our house of mourning — thou, my chdd ! 

I,ron. Was not that hut the nest the pious swallow 
Builds ’mid the stately fallen capitals 
Of some proud palace ? 

Illu/q. There in poverty 

Thou wert brought up. Had not thy father's brother 
(In error deem’il his foe) supported us. 

Necessity had doubled sorrow’s weight. 

And we been prey to both. After long years. 

To our surprise, from Naples came old Pieiro, 

Of yore my faithful servant ; who, when all 
My sumimr friends forsook, remain’d alone 
Unshaken in adversity — he came. 

And bore thee with him to our native land. 

For (as I never could forego the hope 
Again my rich pc'sscssions to enjoy, 

Winn Spanish tyranny should be o'erlhrown) 

It was my wish to rear thee, where bright Heavens 
Smile on J^arth’s paradise ! where sweeter dreams 
Than (iermany’s devp fotests ever nursed. 

Quicken tlie Inait’ss warm pulses. lu the love 
()t Italy, and spirit of Inr son*?, 

I've 1 ear'd thee for myself — a worthy heir ! 

L^ou. And )et I bear a lofty German name— 

Von Xorden is a harsh, but powerful sound I 

JMarq. Alas ! it froze us wit!) its icy breath! — 
Suffice It, thou w'crt borne to yon fair land ; 

We mark’d in thee an early wond’rous gift 
Of painting — and bade l*ieti*o give it scope, 

(Art doth not stain nobility) — and seek 
A wortliy master for thee. 

Leon. He obey’d 

Alost truly — when in haste w'e quitted Naples 
For Borne, he brought me to famed Spinarosa ; 

In him I found a fatlier. Oh ! what were I 
But for that wondrous man ! 

Mujq. Thy grateful heart 

Confers the merit — he but did his duty. 

It is the mastir’s greatest aim and pride 
To moke apt scholars. 

Leon. Nay, but he adopted 

A son ! Pietro died suddenly, his children 
Saw in me but a stranger — 1 was left 
A beggar’d orphan — You w'erc far aw'ay 
On distant shores — I could not claim your aid| 

And to the people of yon smiling land 
My tearful northern speech was pour’rl in vain i 
Tlicn did my generous inastir, Spinarosa, 

Fold to his bosom the forsaken child ! 

Marq. And deeply a're we all beholden to him! 

Bui thank thy fortunes that enable thee, 

^lorc than he claims, now richly to repay. 
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Leon, jMore than he claims? — Alas! he makes no claim. 
Griindlatlur, we mistimlorstaiKl each otlur. 

AVhat I i'hall the man who Virtue’s precious seeds 
Sought detp to lodje within thy grandson's heart, 

\Vlio‘?e ceaseless care watch’d o’er them till they bloom’d 
Beneath the spring- breath of parental love,— - 
lie who not only bade his pupil dip 
Ills pencil deep in Nature’s raiiibow hues. 

But, like a telescope — in holiest houis 
Of sweet communion — the bright mirror held 
Of his own radiant fancy, to mine e\o, 

Till the eternal stars, and brighter spheres. 

Were brought within my ken, — shall he be paid ? 

The indignant youth goes on to enumerate the Baintir’s claims on his gra- 
titude. The rich presents of l*opes and Monarchs to their favourite artist had 
all, he says, been ttcasured to gladden the supposed poverty and solitude of hirj 
parental roof. vStill the narrow worldling can coldly answer — 

Jfoyrj. Be calm, my child ; no longer a> poor Burg 
I claim the stranger's aid — Since Austiia's baiiiier 
Once more in Naples waved, ue hinish'd men 
Are all recall’d — again 1 shine a Maiituis, 

And hourly look for tidings that my lands 
Are mine once more. For this 1 Mimmon'd thee, 

That, ere I lead thee to my fairer country. 

Thou inightst claim kindred witli thy noble uncle, 

And know this castle thy }>roud lieruagc ! 

The puz7.1ed youth enquires how his heritage can lie in Switzerland ; and is 
told that the hospitable Kniglit iuu\cr whose roof they are, is the only, and 
childh's-?, brother of hi-, father, Count (iotttiard Von Nordeii. 

The Count enters opportunely, and opens ids arms with more tlian patriiial 
love to his nephew. The latter, in joytul surprise, asks how he has deftcivid 
such kindness. 

C->vnt. Oh ! do nwt a^k ! receive it us a treasure 
Long buried for thee in my faithful heart. 

Bejoice with me, and be indeed my son ! 

Leon, How rich I am ! Did evir orphan lind 
tSo many fatlicrs striving thus in love! 

Count, iMy son ! wliat think’st thou of thy father’s castle.^ 

Leon, 'Tis grand and beautiful — yt t is it s-ad 
To roam through empty chambers, where are none 
To give us friendly greetings — as ’mid tombs 
Wc flit in quest of life — Oh ! that 'twerc oiiis 
To dwell together in some tiny cot, 

\Vh ert', without seeking, wx were siuc to meet! 

Count. Ihou’lt learn to love these ancient halls, that ope 
Their arms to thee so wide — I’ve dwelt alone 
Amid them long, yet felt no solitude I 
They arc our dres’ grey comrades — who beheld 
. Their cour.se from youth to age — who silent mark’d 
’riieir jo>s and sorrows— in whose trusty breast 
Juts mary a secret long seal’d up by death ! 

'I'kcte dwells a .spirit in tht.se ancient walls, 

That ‘wll t relorig claim brotherhood with thee. 

Ispn. Already 1 revere — and soon shall feel if. 

Court. I’fioti know'st thc'‘e tow’rs are destined to he thine, 

Make friendship with tliem now— thou wilt not leave them 
And my son ? 
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The Marquis interposes, and urges the necessity of his grandson'saccompany- 
ing hiin to Italy. The good Count implores him also to remain and seek hap- 
piness in their mutual reunion ; but the Marquis only answers by inviting his 
host in turn to Naples. He refers him to Leonhard for the charms of that 
bewitching country, and asks his grandson if he does not long to visit it. The 
youth, awaking as from a reverie, breaks out into the following beautiful 
passage 

^J’his morning early did we climb yon 1‘ock— 

Deep hid in shadowy pall lay hill and dale— 

A Giant (ilaciur 'gan to rear alone 
Ills lofty head amid night's dusky sea. 

Like soino vast hi aeon’s dome ! O what is yon”— 

Ap])allM I cried — Doth earth here open, too, 

IKr Hery cavtrns — Hath Vesuvius found 
A nortluTii brother?” — Fear not,” said iny friend, 

"N'on is the Vungfrau ! — wont her morning brow 
I'luis with frtsli fiery lilies to adorn !’’ 

Kven while he spoke, l)(gan tlf atuiidant tribe 
Of circling glacier') with like iires to glow', 

Jlhiming the dark heav’ns. To me it sieni’d 
As if biiuatli tluir cope high ii.a^s w'erel.eld, 

And tlkir hiiglit .sacristans inude duteous haste 
Kound the high altar, kindling all its hla/.e 
Of hallow'd torches — On my knees I sank — 

And while I joav’d, there waked vMihin iny breast, 

J.o\e, as of holin', for woinlious Swit/aidand ! 

J/u/’y. lie who hut he.'Us mi) know — thou art a painter, 
i 'oiuit. O ! iiitirrupi him not ! say on, iny '*011 ! 

Tjrtm. Dear grandsire, irowm not — to a Switzer’s .soul 
Ills country i.s a loaiKtone — I am one. 

Since null my father was —shall not his cradle 
Jk' dearer 10 me than fair Xaple^', where 
lln last WMS sadly buatlied? 

d/o?'Y, Xo iijoro ot‘ this 1 

And think’st thou, when in princely state arravM, 

Thy steed slnill hear thee through jiroud Xaples' sirtels, 

1 can attend thee where, like grisly ghost, 

'i h(' column iiow iis whemv hung iny hither ’s iinagi'? 

Jltifj. lie silent, I command thee. 

CiJini/. oh! he moved — 

Art th/N not hajipier lure, where love is thine, 

'Tlian }()nder, win re even triumph’s gilded cup 
Is diugg’il w’ilh vHemory ’s poison ? 

Man/. Well, in time 

i^ereliaiice 1 may. 

Lron. Oh, aye! thou'It he entreated.— 

Hut, dearest uncle, if you thu.s adopt 
A son —beneath your roof I must bispv*ak 
A second father’s place — my darling master’s: 

For we are one, and wuie we sadly sever’d, 

Both hearts would bleed to death ! 

Count, Oh ! he is welcome I 

Fate, when she gave me father, sister, son, 

Had but one gilt to add — a faithful iVieiid ! 

The youth flies to acquaint his master with the joyful tidings — but tlie 
proud Marquis stiictly enjoins stcrecy as to their names and rank, until the 
arrival of the expected messenger from Naples. The disappointed Ltonhard 
promises to contine himself to taking the votes of his mother and the painter, 
whether they do not piefer remaining in Switzerland. He is desired to sumci 
rnon the latter to aii interview with his grandfather. 
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During his absence, the old Marquis complains of the influence acq\iiredby 
the painter over his grandson’s mind, and speaks disparagingly of g<nius, as 
wholly dependent on wealthy patronage. He acknowledges, however, his 
pride in attaching to him so celebrated an artist as Spinarosa, anil announces 
his intention to set him a task which will put his vaunted skill to the test. 
The Count readdy anticipates it to be the picture of his sightless daughter. 

Count. A master])iece indeed ! but could he borrow 
The pencil with which Spring enamels flowtrs 
Dipt in ethereal blue, and the pure flood 
Bright stars distd — yet never could he paint 
Heaven’s radiance in yon eyes’ extinguish'd shrine. 

The father despairs of even partial success, as Camilla has positively refu- 
sed ever again to sit for her picture. The Count says, 

Count. Oh ! were I but a painter ! and mine easel 
Rear’d in ^ome dislJiit ehamher iindisturb’d, 

How could I draw each angel lineament 
F-roin my soul’s deep-graved record I 

Mnrq. Ha ! Sir Count, 

Is this my daughter’s image dear ? Still glows 
Warm fancy in a dedieucd breast? 

Count. The heart u'iU live, even ’ncath the sable pall 
Of this dark cross. Father ! at length I’ll speak, 

Dong have I silent sufl’ r’d — now the time 
Is come for confidence ! 

The Count proceeds to unfold, hi a narrative whose beauties we reluctantly 
compress, that soon after the death of his mother, (hy whom he was left an 
infant.; his father again married, and ha l a second son, with wliom, notwitli- 
fetanding the pirtiality of a stepmother, he grew in Iraternal concord and af- 
fection. We cannot resist tliesc sweet lines : 

Coiuit. I was a child of grief — a sorrowing cypress 
Sprung from a motlior’s grave, and doom'd as such • 

To live a mourner 1 Soon iny father’s arms 
Embraced a second son — he loved us both 
Alike — for me alone thcie lived, alas! 

No mother ! yet in mutual love we grew ! 

The old Count, feeling his end approaching, had summoned both his sons, 
and informed them of his intentions regarding their future prospects. Two 
offers had been made him on tlieir account. That of the I ind of Murijuis 
Sorrel* to’.s heiress for the one — and for the other, the Grand Cross of tlie l eu- 
tonic Order. His love of justice, and knowledge of their characters, had de- 
termined him to choose as the bridegroom, and supporter of the family ho- 
nours, his eldest son, (the present Count,) while the rash and headlong (’on- 
rad, to who.se fiery temper he would fear to commit the hapjiiness of his 
friend's daughter, is to assume the cross. The Marquis naturally exclaims, 

Marq. What dost thou tell me? Wherefore did he change 
This wife resolve ? 

Ccuu\ By him 'twas never changed. 

The narrator proceed.s to say, tint his father being soon after seized with 
mortal illness, it fell to the lot of the Countess to write the letters of mutual 
acceptance; and that urged by pardonable maternal partiality, she sub.stitu- 
ted her own son ’a name in the marriage contract. The good Count himself 
thus excuses her. 
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Count. Is there a mother can forego the hope 
To cradle her son's offspring in her arms ? 

Alas ! 1 knew not that she bade rne lose ! 

I took possession of my father’s castle, 

Already in my mind’s eye, graced with her 
I saw in dreams^ and like a dreamer loved I 
Then came a wakening! replies that wedded 
Thy chdd to Conrad — and the Cro-s to me ! 

lUarq. Fatal exchange! fatal alike to all ! 

Did ye not vindicate a j)areni'R choice ? 

Count. I saw my brother’s love- illumined glance, 

A mother’s raptures — in my heart I dug 
A grave for my dead hopes — and took the Cross! 

This noble victim of fraternal generosity, (for whom we hope the reader be- 
gins to feel an adequate interest,) goes on to relate his presence at his bro- 
ther’s wedding, and the deep emotion he experienced on witnessing the touch- 
ing beauty, and tearful reluctance of the bride. 

Count, A voice rose whispering in my soul — Pcrcliance 
On thy fond breast more gently yon fair head 
Had sunk I” The pang shot icy through my heart, 

Its wound hath never closed. 

Alarq. Oh ! were she not 

Thy brother's sightle«is widow— yet I’d bid 
Thee doff the Cross — Love hath as greatly dared. 

Count. And what if on yon sightless orbs I gjze 
AViih deeper, holier glance than e'er explored 
Summer nights* starry lieav’n ? If all my life’s 
Fond aspirations he their darkling path. 

With love to lighten — Is there then no power 
These bonds to j-evcT ? Know’st thou none sa\e Death? 

]\[arq. 'Well do 1 know one — hard to he attain’d, 

A papal dispcii'^alion ! 

iMunt. Hard indeed ! 

But say ’twere mine ? 

iMarq. Then by a father’s blessing 

It soon were ratified ! 

The dispensation, though not actually airived, is — from the great interest 
rxeited to procure it — hourly expected; and the ambitious parent already 
views the desirable alliance as concluded. But the lover, rendered timid by 
years of suffering, hints that the costliest, as well as most important treasure, 
yet remains unattained — the love and const nt of Camilla. For these the 
i\Iarquis hastily and confidently answers, and the Count would fain be per- 
euuded. 


Count. Dost think she loves me? Once I hoped it too, 

When in uiuloiibting confidence, her soul 
Open’d before me — Ah I but Love is more ! 

The father’s reiterated assurances that she has no will but his, encourage 
these bright ant'cipatioiis. 

Count. O hasten, blessed moment, when mine own 
1 may enfold her ! when at length my heart 
Upon a fellow mortal's answering breast 
May shed its tears of joy. O might it please 
Thee, their Creator ! to rekindle then 
Thy spark within those eyes that they might rest. 

First upon me — and drink my speechless bliss ! 

Marq, Thy prayer may be fulfilfd— by skilful men 
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It hath been said, if e*er some mighty shock 
Of joy or grief awake the palsied nerve. 

The pall of darkness may be rent aside ! 

They are interrupted by Leonhard, who enters, followed by the Painter, 
and joyfully exclaims, 

Leon, Grandfather 1 we remain ! alike my mother 
And my dear master love to have it so. 

You are out- voted. 

Count. {Embracing him.) IVEine own Leonhard ! 

JMarq. Thou coin’st too late ! The Count before had conquer’d ! 

Leon. Had he indeed ? 

Faint. Forgive the youth’s impatience 

If I disturb ye ! 

Marq, Xay, ye are most welcome. 

lie then again tenders cold and stately gratitude to the tutor of his grand* 
son, and hiiiis at pecuniary reimbursement. T'he Painter spurns the latter, 
while he accepts the protfered hand of the Marquis, as an earne'^t that his eares 
have hcLii appreciated. The kind Count invites him, as a beloved and valued 
member of the family circle, to remain with him, if not summoned cheNshcro 
by ties of country. 

Faint. IMy country is with tlicc — for there alone 
M'lure I can be a father — is rny home ! 

C(nint. Thou speak ’st our language as it were thine owm, 

Fni'it. I prize it highest — for the (German tongue 
Is rich and noble, as the (iermaii heart! 

Besides, I look'd to (iermany for homo. 

Thinking it i.eonhard’s. 

Lf on. Xo ! dearest master ! 

H ere my home. ‘Wnhin tlu-se ancient walls 

A secret rt>t.s — Forgive me, if to tliec 
I dare not jet rt\eal it! 

The Marquis now alludes to the works which, in the leisure and Folilude of 
the castle, may be acliie\e:l by the Paintei. 

Pninf. Ves I if God will — much shall be finish’d here. 

Sometimes I feel as if I must bo brief. 

And for mankind bright visions body fortli 
That live within — ere Heath its sable pall 
Across the mirror fling ! What I aclii( ve 
In life’s late holiday — will live before yi‘ ; 

"What the Veil shrouds — will be, as now — a dream. 

On the proposal to paint Leonhard’s blind, yet beautiful mother, the artist 
demurs, exclaiming. 

Faint. Had I but once the living spirit hail’d, 

That from her eyelids beam’d ! 

Count. Oh ! ye may trace 

Its angel footsteps, ev’n though half effdced I 

Tlie arti't, admonished that he must catch the likeness unknown to his fair 
suhjt'ct, steadily refuses to attempt it on such terms; hut suggests that her 
son may possibly procure his mother's consent to sit to himsetf. This Lcon- 
haid glaflly undertakes, bespeaking his master’s cheerfully accorded counsels 
and assistance. 

We have next a Ctc-a-t'te scene bctwceti the attist and Ids noble host, in 
tvhich the former modestly questions his own right to form one of bo privile- 
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f^etl a family circle ; while the other eagerly acknowledges the joint claims of 
kindntss, worth, and genius. The Painter, urged by a spirit of independence, 
insists on depositing in the Count’s hands those ample fruits of his past la- 
bours, which he had laid up with the view of assisting his pupiPs indigent re- 
latives ; and the Count, with true delicacy of mind, grants, though reluctant- 
ly, a request whose motive he appreciates. The artist further bespeaks indul- 
gence and sympathy— 

Pahit. Think not, if oft my upward eye explore 
The sailing clouds, that in fond pride of art 
These glances soar ! — No ! loftier as they rise. 

Purer and humbler do they leave my soul. 

Nor deem when oft in silent musing sinks 

]\Iy downward head, tliat sonlid thoughts of earth 

J’rcss on mine evLlnis. No! *tis then that forms. 

Statelier than liuinan, gathering rounrl me stand 
Sketching immortal thoughts — for mortal pencil. 

"Tis unto sucli, not unto man, I bow. 

Count, hear not I I’ll understand thee. 

roinf. We are quits— 

I jfe’s stormy ])assions ! — for in tears I’ve paid 
i\Iy mortal tiibute to ye — with my heart 
^'e he eiitomli’d — and yet to Fancy’s eye, 

Jf slie hut lift your ])all aside, yc seem 
But like encliaiited dreamers, who, in frowns 
Still ominous, or stiange unconscious smiles, 

Be\eal the slumbtring life — Vet I'll not Icvir 
Ve cannot ivake again ! 

Count, () ! happy tlioii, 

Thu'^ thine own victor 1 

ruiut, Bet this sohinn hour 

Fxcu-e the <|uc.stion — Hast thou es’cr loved ? 

Comtt. J.ovul, say’st thou?— Aye ! 

luimt. Then does tlie sable Cross 

Upon lliy breast reveal me all thy lo\e's 
Sad story — I, too, biar a biukeii heart ! 

Nought binds its fragments to this icy woild, 

Save love for Leonhard ! 

Count, And that love shall bind 

Vs, too, together—' A re we mil both fatluis? 

Let us then tend with mutual care the growth 
Of one helovtd ])lant, and fomlly mark 
Alike its proud stems rise, until its crest 
Spreads friendly shelter, and beneath its shade 
Wi' lay us down to sleep. Fate pillow'd once 
A hrottier on my breast — vindictive foes, 

And the h,iso pencil of an hireling, robb'd 
'Phat bh ssing from me. Oft in vain 1 oped 
IMy an.is to win him to a brother’? heart— 

Oie'e more I open them, my friend, to thee. 
ruiut. And not in vain ! I hail the boon with joy. 

{They embrace, and exeunt. 


We have boon thus disuse in these earlier scenes, (comprising, notwith- 
standing their length, only the first act of this immeasurable drama,) that the 
requisite interest might be awakened for the subsequent incidents by a full de- 
velopuncnt of the generous and noble characters of the Count, the artist, and 
his pupil, all so finely conceived, and so brightly contrasted with the common- 
place votary of wealth and ambitiem in that of the Marquis. 

The next act is about to claim the sympathy of the reader for another per-? 
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sonap^e — the blind and interesting Camilla^ wlio is introduced as having yield- 
ed to her son’s importunities, and sitting to him for her picture, amid the as- 
sembled family group. 

The Marquis in the foreground renews with the Painter a former conversa- 
tion respecting Italy, which, thoutzh without admitting it as ytt to be his na- 
tive country, he acknowledges having visited. He enquires about the few re- 
maining artists of a degenerate age, and felicitates Spinarosa on having so early 
ill life acquired such transcendent fame. The Painter sadly replies, — 

Paint Let none call happy one whose art’s deep source 
They know not — or what thorny paths he trode 
To reach its dazzling goal ! 

Mar. What dost thou mean ? 

I^aint. ril seek a simile — Some gorgeous cloud 
Oft towers in wondrous majesty before ye — 

It bathes its bosom in pure ether’s flood, 

Evening twines crowns of rests for its head, 

And tor its mantle weaves a fringe of gold ; 

Ye gaze on it admiring and enchanted — 

Yet know not whence its airy structure rose! 

If it breathe incense from some lioly altar, 

Or earth-born vapours from the teeming soil. 

When rain from Ilcav'n descends — it iitry breath 
Of battle, or the darkly rolling smoke 
Of conflagration, thus its giant tov\eis 
Pile on the sky — ye care nor, hut enjoy 
Its form and glory. — Thus it is with art ! 

Whether ’twere born amid the sunny depths 
Of a glad heart entranced in mutual lo\e — 

Or, likelier far, alas! the sonovving child 
Of restless anguish, and baptized in ttais — 

Or wrung from Ctenius even amid the thioes 
Of worse than dtaih — Ye gaze and ye admire. 

Nor pause to a->k what it hath co^t the heart 
U hat gave it being ! 

Camilla, from whose e)e s their wonted fillet had been removed while sitting 
to her son, (but whose face liad till now been averted from all the rc'it of the 
group,) now beckons to her attendant Julia, to replace the covering, and then 
hastily rising, exclaims. 

Cam. No more, my son ! I can no longer stem 
JMy soul’s unwonted restlessness — I’ll draw 
Near to my Eatlier’s sid<*, that I may share 
Tby master’s converse with him. 

Murq. Aye, my daughter ! 

Come here and listen — Fate has long denied 
The privilege of hearing (lenius speak. 

Cam. Let me not interrupt thee — Master, tell 
More of thy wondrous land, bright Italy. 

Paint. Gljdly, fair lady — only I could wish 
It liad been thine to see it. 

Cam. Dost thou think 

'Tis strange to me? Aye ! thou art right, lor I 
Scare, knew what ’twas to see — or if hut dreams 
My past bright vi.sions were — it matters not! 

ICxcase the question — ye were naming now 
Italy's artisis — round lur liallow’d shrine 
Strange votaries wont to gatlicr. Know ye aught 
Of Solimena’s northern scholars ? 

Plaint. None 

Can I recall— War drove the foreign band 
Of pupils home. 
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Cam. War! did it leave them homes? 

Born in some cold inhospitable breast. 

It stalks abroad to live on others' teais 
And others' heart’s blood ! — Yet, is there a strife 
Deadlier than war ! it desolates that land, 

That little realm the hand may cover thus. 

{iMys her hand on her heart. 
Paint, If there it rage — there will ere long be peace ! 

Cam. Oh, iny poor eyes ! O lead me to the air. 

Heaven's breeze may mitigate their deadly smart. 

When have I felt thus sad } Away, away I 

When she is gone, the Count asks the Painter if he had said too much of 
his inten sting guest, and if he does not feel attracted towards her by re- 
sistless sympathy. He answers, that he could scarce account for the dtep emo- 
tion he had experienced on her taking his hand, and returning her maternal 
thanks for his care of her son. A thousand slumbering ideas had seemed to 
revive with her voice, and had left him absolutely speechless, which be the 
more rcgiettcd, as her eyes could not supply the failure of words. 

Deonliard now springs up in discontent irom the ea«:el, ar.d declares him- 
bilf too much of a novice to he able to do justice to his blind parent. The 
Count remarks that he has made her ten years too old. The Painter’s judg- 
ment is more favourable, tliough he has never yet seen Camilla without the 
bandage, which so materially alters her expression ; but Leonhard is aware of 
his own failure, and exclaims, 

f.pon. No ! not my beauteous mother — but a wan 
And laded image doth yon canvass bear ! 

Tlie Painter beautifully remarks : 

Paint. If suinmor thou wouldst paint, thou must not rob 
Her of her gorgeous hues, though she .should wear 
In her gay coronal some wiilier'd flowtrs. 

Thou must not bid them fade — KI.se will her form 
Idkc Autumn’s show, and thou be held to f.'il. — 

But wouldst thou seize that silent spirit’s power, 

That 'twixt bright Summer and grey Autumn steals. 

Foretelling change — Rid the flowers gently droop 
Tluir heads as yet un wither’d, as thougli bent 
Alone with starry night-dews — which their steins 
]May roar once more in beauty — then thou’lt make 
A true, yet lovely picture I 

The Count expresses himself most dissatisfied wdth the expression of the 
eyes. Tile Painter, as if inspired, says. 

Paint. Methinks I feel it — tliongli I never saw them ! 

{Impatiently.) Ye all are right — but whither shall I turn 
To seek more living colours? — Yvt how true. 

How life-like did not my last picture glow 
The beautiful young Koninn’s ? Then I mix’d 
Boldly my tints, and ever as I drew 
Kven thou wouldst say the very canvass lived ! 

Paint. Aye ! 'twas a masterpiece— but well I know 
Genii unseen were hovering round, and gave 
The hues unearthly for the kindred task ! 

Ij‘on. AVhat C^eiiii ? Tell me ? 

Daint, Give them not a name ! 

While yet unquestion'd they with willing hand 
Beach inspiration — but if once thou break 
The silent spell— to combat they defy thee ! 
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Leon, Indeed?— And wherefore do they now desert me? 

Paint, A spirit doth stand near thee ! hlial love ! 

But it would lure iliec from tliine easel still 
Into tlie arms of thy long absent mother— 

It hath no time to mix tliy colours for thee ; 

Vet fearless follow it — and leave thy task 
Undnish'd— ratiier than its bent oppose ! 

The Count and Leonhard unite in imploring Spinarosa to finish the pic- 
ture. The Marquis enters, and adds his voice to the general dissatisfaclioii, 
thus,— 

Marq, Yes ! ye are right ! Its very truth is painful. 

Sorrow and pain are there, and their di>rk dwelling 
Von brow*s untimely folds. The ]>aint< r's art. 

While it but teaches him to read too well 
Grief's mystic characters upon the brow, 

Bids him when read — in tenderness efface them. 

All once more unite in imploring the artist to breathe animation into his 
pupil's work ; the Count thus pleads. 

Count, In the baronial hall of this old castle 
Are all my valiant fathers* effigies, 

And their proud dames as^'enlble^l — one alone 
Is wanting — that fair lady’s— and i'hull it, 

The fairest flower, not grace the hallow’d wreath? 

0 place it there ! 

Paint, Well ' give me yond t pencils, 

ril follow my heart's dictates, and obey — {He falls into a reverie, 

And yet I know' not what thus stirs my soul, 

1 feel as if invisible spirits warn'd inei 

To shun the easel. Give me but a moment 
To man me for the task ! 

Leon, O take me with thee, 

I cannot leave thee thus ! {Exeunt toy* lh( r, 

Marq. {To the Count.) I came in quest of thee — I find my daugliter 
Since morning strangely alter'd. 

Count, How ? 

Marq. Her heart. 

Once so resign'd and peaceful, heaves and throbs 
As it would burst its prison! 

Count. 'Tif:biitjoy 

To see her son return’d. 

Marq, A mother's joy 

Pours healing oil on passion's troubled wave. 

No ! ’tis long slumbering Memory w'akcs the pang 
nf deeply buried griefs. 

Count, Oh I durst I hope I 

Father ! is there a hope that one fond spark 
Kindles our mutual b;east ? 

Mfirq. Would it were so, 

^ly friend ! hut ah ! I fear another image 
From Memory's cave, like spirit from the tomb. 

Hath risen to wake the heart's dead sympathit*ti. 

Connf. Another ! earlier known and earlier loved ! 

Sparc me suspense — unveil the mystery. 

The Marquis then narrates that he had, in consequence of the early death 
of his *’ife, confided the youth of his daughter to his sister, the abbels of a 
convent in Naples, hoping, by the strict seclusion of the cloister, to secure to 
hia future son-in-law the undivided affections, as well as hand, of his youth- 
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ful bride. These parental solicitudes had been frustrated by ari unfores^ 
accident. The celebrated painter Solinacna, having been employed by the 
nuns to paint an altar-piece for tlieir chapel, had further promised to their im- 
])ortunitles to retouch a faded ISIadonna, said to be by a great master ; but 
liad contented himself with devolving the task on one of his pupils, a young 
(ierinan artist, named Leny, by whom it was admirably performed, though, 
to the surpris(‘ of every one, the restored Madonna proved the very living 
image of tlie Marquih.*s daughter, whose affections, as well as likeness, the 
young painter had contrived to steal. 

This unfortunate, though innocent attachment, had only been just disco^ 
vere d as the liridegroom arrived, and sufficiently accounted for the maiden’s 
tearful rLliietance ; the cause of wliich the Marquis (not very characteristically 
we should say) did not conceal from her husband. In answer to the Count's 
fjiiestion, if he had ever seen the young artist, the ^I.irquis answers — Never; 
that he had been indignantly driven from Naples by his noble rival, and he 
liad never since inquired about liim. The Count, to whom this early history 
is a sad death-blow, has only to enquire its connexion with the present. 

Mnnf. Believe me, Spinarosa’s coming, 

Ilis vivid talk of Italy, have \<^oke 
Within her breast forgotten images. 

Did yc* not mark lu r anxiously enquire 
Of Solimeiui’s pupils? 'W'hen I led 
Her to the air, she ga\c her feihugs way ; 

Dike crystal fountains from their dusky grots, 

(rush'd irrepressil)l(‘ the stieamiiK^ tears 
Dioin her eyes’ darksome caws. 

Coinif. Vc did but pluck 

Her love, not root it up. 

Murq. At least I tell 

Ye openly wdiat foe ye have to encounter. 

A fatlu'r’s blessing will give victory. 

^ Onnit, He who knows I.ove defies him not so lightly ; 

I’ll sound her lieart myself, 

Murq. What! will yc draw 

Fouh from dim wliispei’d silence, what, while there 
Hath Kcaiee existence? 

('omit. Hallow'd confidence 

Sh.dl l‘e my only claim to more— bin trust me ! 

1 love, and ]>o\e will teach what it n quires I 

'J’heyare interru]Hed by Leonlianl, wlio announecs that his inotlier is abaiu 
to join tlie family-group perfectly unaware, of course, that it is tlie Painter, 
and not her mui, who is to take advantage of it to complete her picture. She 
tluis ali’ectingly suinniuns Leoiiliardliom his Mipposcd occupation. 

Cam. Art there, iny son ? IvCavo niinting for a, while. 

Stay by me. I too have a p.iinter’s hand 
That biglit supplies. Let it convey ihy features 
K’l n to a mother’s heart. My world if, small ! 

All its liorizon what mine hand can reach ! 

When thou o'erleajfht it, thou'rt invi^il)le? 

Leon. t none the farther from thy heart. 

Cam. Ay ] true ! 

But my eye loves to tell my heart of thee ; 

(hvo me thine hand. — Thou’rt delicately rear'd — 

Thy tender in ister lias not let thee grasp 

Jiife s oar too rudely— O ! tli.it check’s warm glow. 

Its favour’d clime, that knows no breath save Spring'.s, 

Must bear youth's blended roses ! Thou wxu t * 

Thus high. ’Ttwas in our parting hour I took 
Thy stature's measure — it just reach’d my heart; 

Now is thine heart grown up to meet thy 

\\\QS 
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These agitating reminiscences make Camilla complain of heat. The Mar- 
quis avails himself of it to advise laying aside her fillet. She complies, (un- 
aware of the presence of the stranger artist,) and he begins his task — at first 
with composure — by degrees, with slight marks of surprise — at length, with 
all the tokens of lively and increasing emotion, which may be s\ipposed to 
attend even dubious recognition of a beloved object. Camilla thus addresses 
her son, whom she supposes engaged at the easel : — 

Cam. Yes, yes ! I’ll let thee paint me — that no blank 
May be in thine ancestral hall — But ah ! 

Paint me with eves half-closed — as if I durst 
Not gaze upon the group. 

Count. Not dare ! and why, 

When all its noble ladies bend before thee 
With duteous welcome ? 

C«m. Ah, but I’m blind ! 

Once on a time, a painter lent me eyes. 

Bright, heavenly, sainted eyes ! — 'Twas bold and sinful. 

And therefore Heaven hath closed them in its wrath. 

It is not meet that lamps in judgment quench’d 
An earthly pencil should again relume. 

Leon. O were my lips but warm enough to kindle 
'rheir embers with a kits ! 

Cdjn. Treasure their warmth, 

To wake within thy soul a hallow’d flame. 

That withers not the heart I 

Castdbm, {Entering.^ A mes^^enger is come to Signor Burg 
With letters fraught from Napl s. 

Marq. ’Tis the Spring’s 

Glad harbinger — Quick, let us hence — Lcriardo, 

Come with me ! 

Cam. Take me with ye too, 

That I may hear him speak — Me too he calls. 

Mnrq. Nay, nay, remain — I’ll lead him to thy chamber. \^Exnmt, 

The Count, with whom and her faithfulJulia, Camilla now supposes herst If 
alone, thus sorrowfully addresses her; — 

Count. Is the voice dear that calls thee from my side, 

And wilt thou follow it 

Cam. When winter flits — 

That robs, like war, the songsters of the wood 
Of their green dwellings, and with ruthle&s hand 
Sends them unshelter'd forth — and when sott spring, 

Like Peace’s silver trumpet, whispers back 

The wanderers to their home — who would not hear, 

And spread fond pinions } 

In answer to the mild expostulations of the Count, she continues— 

Cam. Have ye not heard — I know ye have — the taie 
Of the poor -Sibyl— who, in feverish love 
Of her dear country, hover’d on the brink 
Of Death’s dread gulf, till one in chanty 
Brought her a handful of Cumean earth, 

Ami laid it on her heart 

Count. la't then to die 

Ye wish to reach those shores? 

Cam. Nay, not to die. 

To^ live once more I seek ray native land. 

If she could not depart till on her breast 
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Her cradle’s diist reposed — I cannot live 
(Jiitil I breathe once more the tepid aiis 
Whose balmy pinions fann’d my youthful bliaS. 

She throws herself on the compassion of the Count, whom she intreats to 
accompany her to Italy, as the j^uardian angel he had ever proved himself — 
and contidcs to him tint, previous to her acquaint nice with his brother, (to 
wliom, however, slie had liecn during their brief union a faithful and duteous 
w’lfe,) she fiad loved, and tliat the lear.s whicli quencliLd her vision had failed 
to ( xiinguish the iiHSiiory of that pure first flame. 

The painter, of whose presence and occupation at her picture she is ptrfeclly 
unconscious, starts up and en-'eavours to leave the room. The Count makes 
him a signal to remain. Camilla exclaims — 

Cam. Hark i I hear steps — A sudden shudder runs 
A til wart my frame ! 

Jn/lu. ’Tis nothing. Proverbs .say, 

WliLU thus we feel, death strides across a prave. 

('(UN. Nay, nay, the footsttps Wiie not those of death. 

Was't not /iis well-known light and airy tread 
Flitting along the dim ehurt.h aisle to meet me ? 

I can no longer wait — Lead to my chamber — 

I must sptak \^ itli th’ Italian mL.sseng(.r. 

The paiiibr is hft in all the ecstasies of rivivhnjr. and, at length not alto- 
gether luqiehss lo\e. lie kneels before the picture with outspread arms, and 
the curtain falls. 

The third act opt ns in the Haronial hall, decorated w ith armour and other 
trophies, ainl hung round with family pictures, one of which covired with 
a curtain, while next to it a blank space )et remains. Tlie Count has here a 
private interview w'lili the ine^ ^eiigt r from Italy, v'ho, alas' unconscious how 
much too late for happiness is its arri\al, gi'es the noble knight, with cruel 
felicitations, the letter lie concludes to eoiitani the once ]>recions dispensation 
— when he iniioceiuly remarks, 

Is not tile certainty of long-sought hli^s 
The dearest treasure to a laitldul heart ? 

Of all I bring, is the costlie'st gitt ! 

The simple answer of tlie ( ount speaks vedumes : — 

('omit. Dost think so Who can tell ? 

The old sene•^chal enters, and having been at length made aw’arc of the rank 
and name of the stranger^, pours out a flood of nulc but hearty congratula- 
tions to bis young lord, tlie son of his beloved Count Conrad, wdioin he had 
often carried in his aims, and from devotion to whose meunory this attached 
though vindictive ami ferocious retainer had stolen, at the risk of his lite, from 
the gallows of Naples, the picture he now unfolds to view — iliough not, alas ! 
till it had performed its fatal oMice', by betraying by its likeness its original to 
death. Tile Mai<|uis exclaims — 

Mfirq. Heavens ! ’lis himself! 1 shudder to behold it ' 

Obliterated half by time, yet like 
Not to my living son, but the pale ghost 
That hovers o’er his grave. 

I^eon. Dear noble features ! 

Dust clothes yc now, even thicker than this picture. 

All parties, prepossessed with the idea that this picture was furni.shed in con-« 
sequence of a reward offered hv the Neapolitan government, and urged on by 
VOT.. WVl, VO. ci.iv. ' i\ 
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the inexorable seneschal, vow vengeance on the venal artist who could thus 
prostitute his skill for purposes of cruelty. The Count, with his usual mild- 
ness, would temper the blind impetuosity of revenge ; but the old servant and 
the Marquis breathe a tierccr spirit ; and the latter, investing his grandson with 
a sword from the nearest pile, makes him swear that he will devote his youth 
to seeking and punishing the murderer. The Count beautifully concludes 

Count. Try ere thou strike ! From innocent blood preserve 
Thy maiden sword. No tears can wash it thence. 

Be thy heart’s conqueror ! With noble deeds 
Brighten thy father’s name. Yet shouhlst thou meet 
The traitor who could stain it, call him forth, 

And let him have fair judgment ! 

When the others have departed to dispatch the Neapolitan envoy, the 
neschal privately imparts to the CYnint a clew which he possesses to discover 
the object of his deadly malice, in a peculiar sign or cipher usually atlixed by 
artists as a distinctive mark of their respective works. The Count, to whom 
such vindictive triumph is repugnant, thus moralizes : — ■ 

Count. Alas ! blind vengeance is a bloody wolf, 

Upon })is mother’s vitals juTying, while 
Her own fell womb is tecmitig with remorse. 

When left alone, more bitter mu>ings still possess him. Tie takes from his 
bosom the yet unopened letn r from Home. 

Count. What dost thou bring me, silent seert t herald 
If cold denial of my warmest wi^h, 

Thou’st chosen well thy time — that wish is dead — 

Or dost thou mock me with a granted prayii, 

A pardon — when th(‘ fatal str(>ke liatli fallen ? (//e oftcota 

I\Iy (rod ! the di^pensat jm 1 Mighty word ! 

Absolver from all tn s and all tribunals ! 

How powerless now to Inal a broken heart ! 

()n its invisible tahkts stern deeri ( '* 

Are written, whieh dtfy thee to tifaee them. ( \ po>(^' . 

She loves me not — ^he sees in me a brother — 

She trusts in me — ^hc sjmads before iny heart 
Her iiew awaken'd love, and Lids me ga/e 
Into my forfeit jMleii. Hie, sweet hope ' 

Farewell for ever ! Ars a mother lays 
Beneath the sable cross th(‘ dmrehyard rear-^ 

Tliat darling cliild, that still in memory lives, 

So will I shroud heiieath this cross once more 
The love I bury — but can ne’er forgrt. 

She trusts in me — then on to victory — 

I dedicate myself her love’s true kniglit, 

And this hard sacritice shall seal the vow ! 

( thr. irisimnsfUion, and t jit sloicJy. 

The scene changes to a gallery, open on one side to the Alps ; the jiicturc 
of Camilla is on ♦he easel, and her fiithful attendant seeks an interview with 
the painter, when mutual explanations take place, which we must merely Iiint 
at. Suffice it, that the slumbering affections of Anton Feny (as he now avows 
himself) dc'^ive fresh and imperishable energy from the comiriunicatioiis of 
the attach d confidirite of his beloved ; and lie even resolves, in the laudalile 
pride of g' id is and worth, to flcmand her of her ambitious parent. 'J’he only 
pal t of this scene, which must be particularized as bearing on the portirul pistirc 
the drama, is, that Julia discovers from the painter’s narrative tlmt the picture 
fatal to the late Count, and through him to the ambitious views of his haugh- 
ty father-in-law, was really painted by poor Leny— not, as supposeil, for th<‘ 
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Neapolitan government, but at the suggestion of the IMarquis, who, as a means 
of eradicating his daughter’s youthful predilection, had imagined the poor de- 
vice of first employing and tlien insulting the young artist in the presence of 
the weeping Camilla. For her sake the outraged lover had bridled his resenU 
inent, and left Naples ; but the picture (though even ye\ continues igno- 
rant of it) remained to be the unconscious instruiritnt of retributive justice, 

Leonhard now enters witli his sword by his side. lie asks, 

T.ron. Dear master, knuw’st thou all ? 

I’nint. -^^yo, every thing. 

My blessing on tlicc, youthful Count von Norden ; 

How wtll thine arms become thee! 

lA'on. Call me son. 

And prithee do not mock me. 

Pnhit, U'liou’rt my son. 

And ever must he. I.ittle dost thou dream 
What l)idden threads fate weaves into one bond. 

Come to my heart, bright image of thy mother ! 

The youth, cleaving with long- tried confidence to his instructor, intreats 
liim to advise him wlulher to follow the counsels of tliose who wouhl stimu- 
late him to deeds of hardiness and n venge. Uhe juiinter mildly diselcAinis 
sneli gemral piineiple^, hut desires to luar the occasion of the ciiqhirv. 'i’he 
youth then recalls to him a former admired work of his own, ivprJsLnting 
Onstes re\enging his father’s murder on Clyterniustra and Leisthiis, and 
asks whether, as lii^ art conceived, his judgment sanctions the deed, 

Paiitf. 7 ne’er imagined it. Alas! 'twas w'rought 
^lore barbarous far than I had dared to paint it : 

But with mix’d fieliiipvS have I vitwv’d my work, 

Now ttmpted to ciy out, “ Orestes, pau-sO ! 

Leave vengeance to the Ciods”— now foretd to own 
Tliat justice urged the muideret’s weapon home. 

/ao//. Thou di(Kt not then a son’s har^h act condemn ? 

Condemn it nay ! I shrink from thoughts of blood, 

Vt t who shall say a son may not avenge 
A father ^ Let him to impartial right 
Commit his cau^'e — and if man may not judge 
Betwcdi them, lit him dare his da laid fo(; 

To manly combat in the ‘^ight of lieaven ! 

1 thank thee; thou hast given me peace and courage. 

I'dint, And yet thou’rt stiangJ) mowd I 

Leon. Let’s leave yon picture ; 

The waves within will not knotv rest till then. 

’rho Count now entci-'^, bidding T.eonhanl prepare for an excursion on horse- 
back, in which, at the request ot thi* Mai<jins, they are about to engage ; and 
when alone with theaitist, after aj>ostroplu/ing, in mournful accents, the beau- 
tiful picture which he fears will soon n inuin his only eoneolation, (as lie con- 
cludes his new friend wull, out of .aficction for his pupil, accompany him and 
mother in hi r altered purpose of returning to Italy,) bids Spinarosa be to 
iheir mutual happiness, the guardian genius he had once thought to prove 
bimse f. On being asked why he should seek to delegate the pious office, 
he professes himself about — in furtherance of a solemn vow — undertaking 
a distant journey in quest of Camilla’s lost hapjiiness. Without in the least 
betraying his own love, or the extent of the sacrifice, he draws from the 
painter a confession that he was the early friend of Anton Leny, and the 
confident of his youthful passion ; and makes him promise to guide him as 
the unexpected harbinger of unexpected felicity, to his supposed dwelling in 
Germany. The painter’s gratitude is even now on the point of betraying 
him, though he as yet dreams not that he has a rival in the dedicated Knight 
before him. 



The Marquis eutcis, eager to exhibit himself in new splen^lonr to his host's 
vassals, and summons the paiiiter to atti iid him as one of his suite ; while tiie 
good Count more courteously invites him to survey the future lurirage of 
his dear pupil. The paiutrr declines both, on the plea of availing himself of 
the Countess's wonted evening vi>,it to this gallery, for the })iirpose (d tini-^h- 
ing her picture. The father expres-es his delight and surprise at its (\(pii- 
»ite expression, and promises to grant nnt/ recompeii?e the artist may demand. 
He coldly answers, 

Vaint. Say’st thou ^ I may ask murk ! 

The riders depart, and the fair subject of the paintei's l.ibnirs shoit'y ar- 
rives. She thus pathetically laments her blimlness to her att nd int, wlmm 
alone she imagines present : — 

Cam. O happy who can mount a Hyin : 

And ride forth gaily in the golden d.i'. ! 

And thee, () Nature ! with a lo\ing glance 
Kmhrace in all tliy beauty ! Thousand eyes 
Ci.ize on thee — sea and stream rt fleet thy channs— 

To me alone thou'rt hid ! The hnining I'ds 
That in the fount of life would gladly batlie, 

ATust sadly vSwiin in tears! (’an^t ste tlie rideis ^ 

Jitfta. l.'v’n now they gallop swiftly thnnigh the va!.' 

<'am. Dost see the painter^ Does he bor^t the skill 
'Fo manage a proud steed ? ei rides he last r* 

Jnha. The roeky screen now hides tluan fvom my view. 

Cam. Take oft' my fillet, that the cooltr air 
May visit rny sad i yes. I wrarv tl ee, 

1 fear with questions ; hut thou knou’st ’ti'' thine 
To do sigdit’s ofiice for me, and uitli w{»r(U 
T)istinct and clear set life's new shajies lufoH me. 

Jnha. Thy mind returns lln‘ otftee of mine x*; v .. 

I fdare before tin <• tlie extenrjl world. 

Thou lift'st for me the vtil from th it within. 

Cam. Already hast ilum sketchM my son’s ihai Hl em ik , 

Now draw for me his m Intel’s. I'- he t.ill " 

Juha. Ay, thin and tall. 

('am. e\» s are surt Iv hlne. 

Jnlia. Yes, even so — tiny ivear iruih’s liVvry. 

Cam, His brow is fair and tree. 

Jnha. His blow ? N.iv, n iv , 

Deep seriouMie.s*- enshrouds it. 

Cam. (irief, perhap> ’ 

Jnha. 1 know not what the once smooth jilain haih Oin ow ’d. 

('am. Play not bright golden curls arouml In.-x lu.i ' ' 

Jnha. Oh, no ! 

('am. Indeed ! And did his rhet k not g’ow 

When first his eyis upon the blind one ft 11 - 
Julia. I cannot tell. 

Cam. Ah, then it is not he ! 

These reminiseem«’s become too painful, and Julia, to suotlie her mistu ss’s 
agitation, gws to icteh her harp. In the imantimt*, the sunset call ot tlie 
Alpine horn is lieaid, suniinoning the flocks and herds to rest, (’ainilla then 
gives vent to her feelings in a litth* mournful rliyme effusion, 

^’ve .M’en iby ehann.s in happier davs, f.iir seine ! 

Krt ■ ndless niglii its pall around me spread ; 

And, stealing o'er the pe.'irl-he-prinklct! gn en. 

Have pauscri to hear Kve's .silent solemn tread : 

J’re mark’d the weary peas.iiit’.s qiiiekennsj^ pace, 



As near lus lowly cot his footsteps drew — 

And pkiisi d look'd on, wlien, with Ins ro^^} rnce, 

I'ho ])artn(‘r ol his toils to meet him Hew ; 

And ott my heart hath join’d the peaeelul pair, 

W’hcn, mid solt cveninj^ eliimes, their voices rose in prayer. 

O my Antonio ! Iiy what paths unknown 
Doth evening hid tine to thy home ri'pair ? 

A\'ho forth to meet thee from thy hut hath down, 

\V liose fai ill till hands thy Ini^al meal j)rej)art‘ 
f)h, dost tliou luvtr s-. e, by memory’s liii;ht, 

'I'he ])Oor (’amilla's moiniun'; imaj^e ni^n ? 

'i'hine hovers round her, even in deepest nii^ht — 

Oh, that liir ptettinps in love’s wiiijjs eouid tly ! 

(y/ere thf Pmutor hnevls irith outfit) eirht‘0 uyyy'S 
lJut, Father, I ron'inend Ins lot to ’i lue. 

Oh, grant him all aiid more thou dnlst design ior me ! 

We must hasten towards a conclusion, omitting reluctantly man} seiinft of 
ptiat power. One in which (’amilia j. leads in vain to he |;eTmUl«.'l to aee< m- 
j*my iier father to Italy, tiioiigh tiu pha is thus allectingly urged 

Cum. And I. that ha*e diain'd misery ’s cup with thee, 

And shall d the bread we ininsteii’d with our teais. 

And held ihioiigh grief’s cold ni^ht my faithful wakh — 

Am I--al length, w In n joy’s unwonted fire 
Is km lied on inn aiieieut lieaiths — denud 
'i’he privilege to bask in it with thee " 

Wlieii answered with hints of the (’oiiiit’s attathmeiii, she indignantly 
repels tin m, as unwortliv of hi'- lUdieited clniraen r, whnh had huheito shed 
Its pure eharni over tluar iiitviuiur-e — and, a- a list risouue. ne]']ous Ikr 
fatlnv to lisii'ii t() a seeiet, winch he, aheai'.y aniK'ipakng its tenor. rOvi'-t's t i 
• lo. \Yv e 111 iinly glatiei at tin* m xt s.ane, in wiiieh the C'ounl unioiih' ii> tlic 
.Marijuis his hrm resolution to resign his own hd]>piiiess for thitot Ins daugh- 
ter, and *501 k, under the guuhmce oi Spiiiarosa. his friend the pamlvr Lenv . 
'I'o the cold s’lggesuons ot }itulc and ambition he thus replies : — 

Count. See how between two bloo.ning neighbour lands 
A glacier .stands, iiivuhng them asunder, 

As ye* di) fan lit 111 hearts ! Ihit ah ! between 

Us icy summit and the stars there lies 

An I in pie realm of light it cannot bar 1 

'I'lirougli tliese wide fields spring semis alike with love 

Her seeut heralds —balmy brcMili of flowers 

Aerns'. skrii tuaka — ;ind silent greeting hejits 

In spuo of lliee ! 

iMarti. IMy curse upon such love ! 

Count. Xay, should tlie la wine * of ihy curse disctfud 
Ileiieith Ili aveii’s milder sun, 'twill softly melt 
In a })U*-‘’ stream of blessing ! 15e it mine 

W ith a thild’s tears to thaw thy frozen biait. 

They are interrupled by the painter, who, aiinouneing the eonelasiou ot 
hi^ work, Viespeaks its place in the galleiy. This tlie Count promises, while 
the IManpus detains .Spinarosa 111 earnest eonferenee. 

Not with an artist, of a picture’s price, 

Have I to speak — No! with a man I'll treat 
Of human happiness — and if with frankness, 


■ Avalanche. 
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JMothinks, thou’lt ]up;her prize the conficlencc 
Wherewith 1 honour thee. 

Proceed, Lord IMarquis, 

Confidence is a costly pft — yet mine 
It may be to repay it ere we part. 

Xlio culd-hcartcd worlclliog renews, hie; odious? eonde‘?eenKions?, and even after 
reiterated assurances that the love and society of his pupil are all the nie((l 
tlie master desires, can proj)ose to him as a sacritice, to forep^o, )HTh.i]>s tor 

ever, that satisfaction, by an iimnediatc separation. The surpuse of the artist 
may be eoiiceived. 

T must speak plainer. — It is said the Count 
'W'ould seek with thee, in Cieriiiany, a painter 
Named Anton Lony — dost know where now he d walls'* 

I*(iinL Aye, truly- 

Marq, Is his history known to tlu'c ? 

Pauif. lie is my friend — few secrets are between u«. 

JMarq, Ve may have heard then of his \outhful love 
For a young higli-born beauty — ns in manhood 
AVe listen to a nursery tale. 

Paint. No idle tale 

Hath been to him this caily love — it forms 
The story of his soul — his art’s inspirer, 

The angel shape tliat led him pure througli life. 

^fnrq. Ye know liim w<.ll, and warmly ])kad lii-^ cause 
He named the maiden, douhiies', ? 

Paint. V's! Camilla 

Was his beloved one call’d. 

^[(irq. Know, ’twas my child, 

ISly only daughter, at whose bright po«ses‘,ion. 

The bold one aim’d. ’Twas mine tlic ignoble tie 
Timely to s( \er 

Pam*, l).d it bring ye joy 

When sever'd ? liave ye in ymir daiighti r's heart 
Kvrr replaced what tlien ye tore away ? 

Marq. The noxious seed will grow though by no hand 
Paternal sown — again I S(‘C it rear 
Its poisonous blade. If yo do wish us well, 

Jaibour v.itli me to root it from the soil. 

Paint, Who, I ? — and how 

jMarq. Amiiliilate the cau-e 

Of the Count’s idle journey — well ye know 
The paintci can bo nothing to my child. 

Paint. I do not understand — niethought a lov; 

So long and deeply tried had gain'd the right 
'J’o cherish Hope. 

Marq, Those who in Fortune's smile 

Have ever safely bask'd, may condescend 
I’o overleap rank’s boundaries — but wx' 

Who from Misfortune's envious shade return 
To a late sunshine — must beware to sink 
Again into the herd — shall it be .said 
borrento's pride was thankful to endow 
A limner with his sightless daughter's hand } 
i ’o, No ! 

Pmnf. And .shall a name which genius tends 

h or future ages, when proud pedigrees 
Have slept in dust — not dure to rear itself 
To match wdth thine? 

Marq. {proudfy,) Excuse rnc from reply. 

Paint, Wilt thou lay waste another para<li.sc 
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To rear a stately tomb ? Dost thou not shudder 
To see thy work ? a daugliter's grietlquench’d eyes. 

That thou shouldst doom them still to weep, till death 
Adds its dark shroud to thine? 

Mnrq. V^e think me hard. 

I am not so — as for your friend ye plead, 

1 take a father’s part — she shall not weep, 

»She will ho hhst— blind, faded though she bo. 

She is a high-born generous noble’s choice. 

Paint, How! proniiscd to another ! Who hath dared ? 

Marq. Our mutual friend, the Count. 

Paint. Yon blaek cross knight.'" 

JMarq. He liath forsworn it. 

Paint. What ! his brother's widou ? 

^larq. The holy father gives a dispeii^alion. 

Paint. Xoj no ' it is not so — ye but rh ceive me. 

Kveii now, be goes bimself to bid the iiopeless 
J)ream joy once more. 

Jilarq. Romance is ever readier 

To make unbidden sacntiee, than rear 
'idle sober edifiis of mutual bliss ! 

Know tliat the C’oniit uas destined for my cluUi, 

Long ere Ins hi other v.'edded her — To him 

In fatal elnvalry he sacriliced 

W'ith his own liope-^ — tlie happiness of all. 

I'anU What ! iwu'e ^ — lu* ieived and t a-surned the . 

J\[arq. And now, ’i\]ien after years of sihnt pain, 

\ow, uhen eU-pisiiig all it^- iie*h re\enui^, 

He spurns the kiiiplitly cross, an*! hath achieved 
The l*ope’s high s inction — ivlien, oi old possess'd, 

Camilla’s inmost contidence alfbrds 
Love’s surest, holusl basis — \\l'en through life 
So long a lonely jiilgriui — now he ehnes 
Kinbiace his soul’s beloved, and foi iis all 
Spread in life’s i vc a hospitiible lunoe — 

I’^pon wli()>e friendly thrtsholel eNcn now 

Alild household gods with nuptial wre\iihs await 

Idn' happy pair — eeinrutiiig one’o again 

Hui- house’s fiieiidshi[) wilh our ehildren’s lo\c — 

Now' — doth the ghost of e*ail\ passion me 
Out of the chambers of forgelCilness, 

Scaling the guest., asiinden* — and by tlue, 

Ry thee e\i)kcd. Reloie thou eain’st, my ehiiei 
\V''a.s pt-aoeful and resign’el — but he anel thou 
Wert' fellow students — from one spot ye came, 

Where this base jiassion rose — and IMeuieiry fann'el 
The slumbering spark into a fatal glow', 
it but remain’ll that ye shoulel idly tell 
The Count that still this painter Leny lived, 

Thus pouring oil, unthinking, on the Hame ! 

Paint. Ave, aye, he loves her ! — all is now explain’d, 

Rhnd tlnit I was ! I might have read it long 
111 his frank heart. — Hath he confess’d his love ? 

Marq. Yes — and my blessing follow’d — but instead 
(The wayward one !) of winning with this spell 
Camilla s huiid at once — he idly hears 
Her childish secret — brings to light again 
Her shrinking ]>assion — and like that mad mother, 

Who saved a stranger with her owni child’s life — 

Distrusts alike his welfare and my hopes, 
i’lucks the scarce rooted flower of our bliss, 

And, gainst himself, enters the lists with me. 
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Paint, Oil, iiobL* hi'art ! in love and victory j;rcat 
Alike ! — on which side shall I fight lor thee? 

JMarq. Dost reverence the Count? 

Pm lit. Fv’ii as a saint, 

Mild and inagnaniinous — I bow before him. 

Manj. And my blind daughter — think’sL thou not uith limi, 

Her days may yet know suuslune? 

Paint. Ask not me ! 

j\tmq. I speak confidingly — dost thou not think s(' 

Pmut. Percliance — were licr htart Iree 

]\[ay(j. 'J'he heart {\ rgris 

AVhen the Grave inttrposes — o’er that barrii r 
No wish can cliinb : It seeks within the boundary 
New ties — mock’d by the dread impossil)ili‘ y 
To wake the dead. 

Paint. The dead ! hut Anton l.e’ny 

Still lives 

Mnrq. Indeed ! say but the w’ord, and th-. n 

He’s dead. Lite has been borrow’d by the grave 
'fo li iunt i»ur eoueh with spectres — whiret’ore not 
C’loilie Iiie in death for a more pious purpose ^ 

I’he unfeeling iMarquis jirtssm ]pv; relentlc''s rerpie'^t wirb ( r ; 1 »• ;: n nfy. 
and at length seaG his triumph by ilie tollovving terrible (.hI' mi. 

Jfm’f/. V/ell ! I set tbf’c 

Kv’ii in a parent's place — He tlmu lier failn r, 

{.’noose for a daugliLer’s blis^'. Here stand two run. 

JJoth friends to ilu e— throw Fortune's gd'is asule, 

W a',e rank and birth — h t but tlieir mutual virtues 
Decide between tluui ! W'ho baib triiliest lu\efl, 

Who bath with costliest sicrifices earn’d 

The riglit to wn d her? be it time to siy 

Pmiif. Gil, do not ask me — let tby dangbttr tluni-e 
Man/. W’oulfist thou expose In r to the enn l stun ' 

Ask her to break — ev’n wlnii thus ncwl> edfir’d 
For her — the pot»r Count’s heart ^ 

Paint. The victims n own'd 

Stand at the altir — (Pointnifj to htarm) — ’i’ls tl.»j Hi. li I’li' •' % li'nu 
To clioose the purest! 

JMarq. Grant a father’s ])ra\er • 

Never fore did I to mortal bend 

(Jiir peace — our bliss hang on thy lips. He’s diMcl, 

Do.st hear? lie’s dead — thou hast but learn'd it now, 

Wdit thou say thus ? 

Pmat. Alas! Farewell, poor In art ’ 

Here i.s mine hand, — the painter, Deny — is — dead ! 

Marq. Thanks for new life ! ’)Ut one pi tition more ^ 

Paint. What hast thou left ii e to forswear? Sptak on ' 

Marq. J3id us adieu ! . . . Wlien oi.ee the knot is ind 
That hinds us to the Couub thou iiiayst n timi. 

Paint Fear not, — 1 go — and tuver to return ' 

Marq. Thou'rt u liigh-mindid man! Now to t!iy t.» I. , 

Acquaint the Count with thv friend's death — in\ent 
A motive for departur . I’ll to .Julia, 

Ffut htr apprize Gaimlla, and reftr In r 
IV) 'h» e for cojifitniafuni. 

Paint, Aye — to me ! 

' J’ih good ! apply to me ; but tell Iier, tell her, 

I charge her ♦(» he sihnl, aud hein ve 
Alone what now iln hearrj. 

M’^rq. 


And now, my fin i.d. 







T)a% liiltl. 

My lust recjucst — 1 cannot be your debtor — 

'rhis Ircsh compliance adds fresh obligations. 

Claim your reward. 

Pa 'nit. Ve are too ])oor for me, 

The jiainter, Leny, himself will pay me, wlnn 
I’ve dug his gravr ! {Kj it M vi 'ivw 

(I'ain 1 1 K n/our) Did I not once bch-re derpbmv tiu-e, 

Thou wretched Deny? Wherefori* di(b-t thou aw iken ? 
l.ove’s morning dawns not ytt — 'twas <lreams alone 
Disturb’d thy n st ! lie still, and weep not thus, 

To sleep again ! (A jxinsr) — And must it then be so ^ 

Ask not my lieart ! it must ! tulfil thy task ; 
lU store a (laughter to a father’s arms ; 

Can, though with dying breath, yon holier flame 
Of love, which smouUfer’d unperctivnl 
before thee, though for //lee 'twas saerilicid ! 

It hoa>ts a father’s blessing — ihme, hi^ (Uisc. 

Is’t not eiiougli for thee to love her still ; 

'i’lnit she lovts tliee ; that tlum didst rear her child ; 

'rliat tlion hast seem her tears flow for thee, ere 
Thou scek’st thyself a grav.* ? 'J’Jie ehurehyard gitcs 
Ale closed on thee already ! Deny is dead ! 

Heart! summon all thy strength ; lips, tremble not 
I'o he diath’s iieralds; eyes, lock up your tears ; 

Cluiks, grow not paler in the parting hour ! 

Tie re i^ a time lor all things — 'twill be yours 
'I'o weep, to tremble, to turn p.de — to die ! 

Wo must pass over, w ifh reluctant ings, and answtg^, viih the fLi\.ur 
brevity, a scene in the Haronial-hail, <d‘ youth and long acajuaiutaiiee, lor 
win re the old si in s( h d eagerly un- the ai tint's iimoeeiice 'rhe Count 
folds to tin* Count, and Leonlnid, the coldiv riimnks, tint, even if proceed- 
treasured seert't of his vindictive -pi- ing fiom cul[)able weakness, and not 
nt, viz the idemity of ihe pn\aie malice, the share of the painter in his 
mark oil the newly finished picture of fathiT’s fate must for ever plug* a I ar 
the Countess, with that on the fa- lu tween liim and his pufuk Hedittr- 
t d likeness of her liiisband, hnniglu mines, howevLr, on iin cstig uioii — tle- 
from the gallows at Naples. The ckiies, that he wdl, himself, he the 
(dioek ot the Count and his lupliew' annger. and, in the mean time, eii- 
may he conenved. 'rhe young man, joins secrecy, im pain of his utmost 
of eourst', seeks to ]>alhate wlu'ti he displeasure, on the doapjromted se- 
can no longer doubt the evultmee of nesehak 'rhelatriu, left alone, \oas 
his senses ; but the Count, with a to bis dead master’s picture, that his 
grave .severity, in painful contrast with inuideier sliall not escape through the 
liis usual mildness and stdi more witli mistaken lenity of oiheis. 
the mortal saeritiee which we know A scene of deej) interest eii-ues (' i- 
the poor artist to he at that nnuneiit inilla has been exj^re^sing to her son 
inahmg to bis happiness, takes up and the Count her regret and surprise, 
tile mailer with all the sternness laf a on hearing that the painter talks of 
judge, and icioarks, tliat ever since leaving them. She fears he may have 
the discovi ry of Le udiard’s birth, a been sliglited by sonic one, and owns 
])aiiifiii mystery had appeared to bang an inexplicable interest in him, and 
over and disturb the painter. The regret for bis departure. She rc- 
old ret.iiiKT breMhes iioibiiig but in- members bis kiudiH^ss to her child, 
Mailt and .scitlI levciige. l*uor l.eoii- :iiul weeps. Pool Leonhard exclaims — 
haid ludiguauily silences lus creak- 

Ixon, All, niolh* r ! so could I, if I but dared. 

'Vli(‘ Maujuis and rainter now join them, and the former aunoune(..s to ih." 
Coniil his having for the prcn'iil relimpii^beil all thoughts ot goin^ to Il.d\. 



liild. 

The Count requests him to remain master of the castle during his absence, as 
his own -journey is irrevocably fixed on. The Marquis — waving that sub- 
ject — adverts to the necessary departure of the Painter. All look toward Spi- 
narosa, who remains with his eyes downcast. Leonhard asks— 

Lco)u And wilt thou leave me? 

The Painter only nods in reply, and Camilla, who had listened intensely 
for his answer, exclaims — 

Cnm. Oil ! speak, that I may hear ! 

Faint, I must go home. 

( 'am. Art not at home with us ? 

What tears thee thus from Leonhard ? 

Faint, The heart 

Oft heaves with nameless longings. 

Cam. An old mother, 

Perchance, still hopes . . . 

Faint. ]tline hopes no more — she sleeps ! 

Cam. Perhaps a lather — lo\ing bisters 

Faint. No! 

I’ve no one — I’m alone. 

Cam. Oil! makeustasy; 

Name but some motive. Ah ! a Under .secret 
Dwells in tliat silence : Love expi cling waits— - 
Faint. No, death hath lighttd on my love. 
i'oant. {.Ualr.) Py lieav’n, 

(Unit’s hue is on his clieck ! {Alawl.) If thou mui?t go, 

At least tbou’lt keep thy word, and marshal me 
Upon mine errand ? 

Faint, i.et me go alone. 

Stay here — thy journey would be now in \ain. 

Count, In vain, .say’st thou? I tru^t not ; yet ’tjs plain 
Thou art not iiappv wifli us— - 

]\Fn >j. [To Count.) W'hy tornu'ul him? 

I know his cause of sorrow. W’hy conceal 
The fatal tidings? lie haili lost a frieinl. 

Faint. x\)0, <;n his grave I go to weep. 

Count. ’Ti.sfal.se! 

Cam, oil, do not weep! 

Faint. Wlien Life’s long gultry day 

Hath set, Death’s night will have its due. 

Mnrq, What was his namer ye mention’d ev’n now. 

Count. {Ironically.) Vou’ve .soon, methiiik.s, forgotten it. 

Faint. {R( I actant I If, ) Oh, no! 

The name of my dead friend was — Aiilon Leny ! 

('am. Leny ! Oh, my (iod ! Was he an artist? 

Faint. Aye, 

Aye — a poor German, 

Count. 'Tis not so — he lie.s ! 

Cam, {Fainting,) My son, J.enardo ! 

Jjcon, Help ! my mother faints ! 

Faim. ( Aside. ) I'arcwcll! 

Count, Barbarian ! how did a/ic offend thee ^ 

Marq. Come to thy chamber. 

Cum. Oh ! death’s wing is cold, 

'SO cold ! hifi night far daikor still than mine, 
ill’s lost to me for ever — he i.s dumb! 

{Kjcviint aHv,\c(qd (Ux.n i and Pa in i i u. 
Paint He’s lost to tiue for ever — he is dumb! 

i.junC {Indignanthj.) Wretch! sport not with her word.s 

Oil ! I beseech tlicc, 



i82y.;] i)as mid. 

Recall tliy lie — thou little know’st what hope 
It poisons — - 

raint. Though I knew, yet could I not 

Unsay it. 

Count. Didst thou not thyself consent 
To lead me to him ? 

rnint I thought so once. 

Rut now the tidings of Ids deatli have reach'd me. 

Heavens, is it possible ! Is s])e thus free ? 

raint. Take, tliun, the bliss thou didst design for him 
Home to thine own pure breast. 

Count. {A-'^utr ) What doth he niedii r 

Ilatli lie jliscover’d? — {A/uifl) Ila ! iny mind misgives me, 

il' thou wert a villain, making havoc 
Of others’ bliss to aid thiru* own t scape. 

Rut hear me ; I’ll forgive thee — tliou shalt go— 
rii never ask what ciinie thou didst commit. 

If lliou'lt hut pay — I lied — say it — and live I 

Vaint. My noble friend, suspicion is to thee 
As strange as guilt to me. I love, and honour, 

And h(‘vv Infore thy silent gt'iierosity, 

\’ct did ye rank me not too fir beneath ye— 

Relieve me, Anton Li ny is dead — ami lay 
Voii moiiuinental cross upon his grave. 

I.eonliard enters hastily, siiininoning tlie Count, at his grandlaihci 's desire, 
lo Ins ineonsolablt' mother. The Painter barays deej) but sup[)repsed emo- 
tion. Tlie ( ouiit thus addri sses liim — 

C'ount. To a dread secret bar I *>uinmon thee ; 

Ull lay before ye blighted wreaths, and call 
Call, silent witnesSvS, whom, if ye face, 

'I’lun I’ll hclu‘\e. {I\xit. 

'Idle Painter and I.eonliard aie now ieft in painful tete-a-tete. Tlie hit- 
ler stands, foi the first time in his life, sliyly apart. 

Puinf. ^ly POD, my Pconliaid, we must part! 

J.riui. And wheiefore"* 

Paint. Ask not — we must. Come, lay thyself once more 
C[)ou my lieart. ^Vhy stamrst thou shuddering tliere ? — 

Am I grown strange to tliec.^ 

Jn’on. Strange ! ah, how shall I 

Wean myself tlieiiee ? 

Paint. Rid farewt'll to the tree 

Amiil whose boughs thy ui st hung, when, like those 
Of the young nightingale, thine earliest notes 
Were pour’d. Alas ! Pate’s winter is a]'proaching, 

I’lie tree must ilie — while thou, on jeicuiid wing, 

Spring’st into life ! 

Jjvn. And hast thou kept tliy promise, 

jVIy master? Surely 'tis nought good that breaks 
Our hallow’d bond, and sends thee from my side ! 

Paint. What ! doth Suspicion’s demon- form arise 
P^veii in thy soul? Then is our beart's-boiid broken 
Indeed. If diou hast lost love’s precious fruit. 

Sweet coiiHdeiice, the tottering plant is ripe 
For parting. 

lA>on. Rc not in a parting hour 
Thus harsh. 

Paint, Nor thou’! seem as thou lovedst me still. 

I will not ask what thus estranges thee, 

1 will not know who mine accusers are. 



//’if.t Fiud. 


L’li'.', 


It’ ihou luc uo [ — :il,is ! I iMnuot ’ 

lUit p;ivc me the swett ho »n of ohildliuod’s love 
'I'o livo on in inv u\ary pii*;niiia;‘e, 

When life’s a deceit to n.y he^i^ar’d lieart ! 

T,('on. (), in ntti ’ f.ilhi r ! 

rn,u(. l.ook me in the face , 

Dost ihon mnik stains of conscious beliind 

Its teal fill VLil ? Lay on my breast tliine band — 

Higher niv beau may swell than e’er thou know'st, 
l?ut 'tis with love, pure, inexpressible. 

That bids me have thee — and in silence ! 

T.iun. J^ove, 

3Iethinks, seeks not concealment. 

rdhit. {Li/tiny hi.s hands lit hravrn.) Oh ! to Thee 
Dare cinld of dust compare himself! What eye 
Fathoms th'- fount of that Kternal Love 
Winch leads the stars through ether, di])s tlnir wingj. 

In light, and bids their ladiant arms expand 
In brotiurly embrace across heaven’s tiekL ; 

Vt‘t Olds the rose-hml he with dews refie.sli'il. 

And balmy hrit/es faiin’d ? Ih lnnd a veil, 

Dfvp, dread, in^euitihle, kis shroinhd; yet 
'J’liou (h,st belle \e it, for thou fevl’st its powiir. 

Oh ! thus believe my lov<'— tbou'lt undtrstand ii 
When I’m no moit ; ’tis but a s.. v;.r’d du)[» 

From the hrieht louut above — and, like it, pure! 

J.ron. {L'f/ihyartnj him.) Vts, \es! Idobelh.\e! Forgive me, f.iih i ’ 

Fi. fortunately the joutli’s letuining confidence lorl)i<ls him to dtpinifi, m 
run li'^ten, to the txpl.nit'on th-‘ I’aniter could so lanlygiv,' ot (he laid 
p'c uie affair — the v ni 'in iin al aiuisn»ii'« to whuli, on ins pupil’s peii he is 
anx’oas to char up ; so tiiev parr, tiiough m p.ihet amity, u L w.iin at a mu- 
tuul underst ind.ng oa di.t im}).a'iant i»oinf.. 

J'l.ini. >o! tlhui art mine once more -before I eo ' 

Lnm. \\ !iv shoiiuLt tlion go ^ rhou uiit ntuni again : 
rnint. ’ J Is in the hind of Ood — I ^eauv. h< ht‘ve it. 

Li'dii. Not to rLtuin! ami wilt thou, tlnu forsaku.. 

7’hus un])rot' cte 1, w.imhr through the world? 

Oh, take with ilue a toki ii of iny love, 

For retribution, like a siiadowy gho-l. 

Oft dogs the pilgrim's footsteps ; take tins sword, 

(jiv’ii thte by love to be tliy bosom’s friend ; 

'Tvva^ consecrated to a jiious ]njrpose; 

Tby son fulfils it — in thus arming thee. enrtofn fu/ii 


^Ve must basti'ii to a conelusiori, and coinpn’ss into brief sjiace (he who’c 
sad catastrophe of tlie filth aet, vvhieh opens with a soldei]ny of the Fanacr's. 

Painf lAill’d is tile day’.s loud tempest ! and the d< ptlu 
Of night heave only with the measured svv» ll 
Of drep-bieatbed slumber ! Dreams the cradle rock 
Of the vex'd inarirnr — the land smiles nigh, 

I lid friendly iieaeons call the wand'n r home ! 

'1 is fix’d — I must dep.art. Xiglit! let tby peace 
Lest on this bouse — and light me on iny path, 

Yt stais! ami when glad morning- chimcft 
Annoniice the dawn, wln'ii loving hearts enquire 
Of me, 1 siiall be far. Faiewell, farewtll! 

1 t 



IS'if).'] lids Hthl. 

Ih* isj(>In('<l by ihc Snu scIkJ, in consojiicnce of a private liO I’aiT 

ina«lo liiiii lo tlo so. Th(* oM man ironically remarks on llie {^eiiiral dejic* 
tion yu‘rvailinjj; tlu; noble boiiscbobl, and the inaldlity of all (save the iion- 
soulrd M.ir(iuis) to partake ot the evenin^ meal. The poor ar'ist breaks out 
into p:issit>na’e ])artin;:5 sorrow, wliidi the Seneschal luars uinnoved ; but be- 
comes animated by keen maliee, when the P.unter solu its his as‘;istance to 
dcjiart secretly under chiud of niy^ht ; a dcsij^u which^ of course, he ascribes 
to the consciousness of j^iiilt. 

Snt. Wilt thou go forth to-night? 

Viinit. Aye, this same night. 

My silent farewell hatli to all been saol, 

On all love’s hle-sing ‘died ! Xow am I ready ; 

Ojien tlie di'ors at mulnight — ’ti>» the houi 
Ih St fits my jounn'y 

Scu, Trust me, I’ll be then'. 

I'aitif lint one ]irayi'r more' — \V]» le doth the j>icinr( bang ^ 

Sru. Winch nuan }e 

ruint. Which! the Iiktiii 'S of tlu (dnn^.'ii 

1 lately ])ainJ« d. 

*SVn. ’ Lh' in the groat ball. 

Pduif. I ^^onlel lake le'uve of it — W'ilt let me s^e it 
Bt fore I jiarl 

Srti. Thou It find more picturt s llien-, 

PiTcbance fh( f/ may h ivi* faieweil gre< tn.gs lor tliec! 

Pdint. Then \(‘ consent ; but not a woid of tbi'*. 

Sni. I cm be secret. WVll I know vonr leason^ ! 

Paint, O, night, conu' ijnicklv with thy Jidl of ship : 

When life’s at i\st, the dead should wander Iree ! F.vH. 


The signbicant comiuonls ot the 
old Servant, on tlie murderer’s guilty 
fbglit, jirepare tlie mind for some im- 
pending catjstrojibe. 

Idle fount and Julia now cntir in 
earnest conl’io eiico, wliicli the Seiies- 
rliel imfortunauly attempts to iute^r- 
iu]»t ill vain with his sufijnisul uii- 
iinportatit secret. Julia, now urgcil 
by necs’s^itv, ])1 ices unlimitetl confi- 
dence in the ('(Hint— exculpate^ Leny 
from all guilt, or e\eu an involuntary 
accession to Ins broiber’s fate — and, 
after drawing from tins inagnaniinous 
lover bis determination not even to 
attempt to ri\al the nirnivrif of the 
decAMM'd Leny, she informs him of 
his being not only alive, but actually 
on the s])Ot, in tlie person of his pre- 
tended frumd ; a ho.se generous mo- 
tives for signing his own deatli- war- 
rant the fount now first coniprehcnds 
and fully appreciates. lie resolves on 
devoting his Avholc powers of persua- 
sion and claims on the Marquis to 
the cause of unfortunate love : but 
also defers, not unnaturally, these final 


exertions till the Painter’^ moment of 
departure next day, when ihelechngs 
ot Cainilh may powertully si\M)nd tlie 
\oice of friendship. 'Po l.eonliatil — 
who has at length beim made aequaiiu- 
ed by liN moilier witli lurt arlv Insitav 
— he holds out similar tluumh general 
]ii o m ises of 1 a ho ur i n g for I u r h a p pi lies'; . 
and permits .Tuli.i, in tlie meantime, tv> 
s'lotlie her regrt'ls by vague but pha- 
sing anticipations — ''oomed, alas, by 
this proerasii nation, ne\er to be rtali- 
/cd. In tbc nuantime, the vindictive 
Seiieselial, linding bis warning slight- 
ed by the eiigros'.ed fount, awakes 
tlie uioie eongaiial .Marquis from his 
first slt'ep, to take upon himself the 
otHce of aveii'ier. They conceal them- 
selves in faoiilbi’s chamber, adjoining 
tlie Baromal-ball, axailing tliemsehxs 
of her absence' with her attendant in 
the castle gardens, unusual presenti- 
ments liaving deprived her (d rest. 

As twelve strikes the Painter (li- 
ters, and thus apostrophi/Ob the Coun- 
tess’s ])ictiire — 


Pfinit. Here may T daie to breathe no mute farewell. 
And stamp thine imuge on my widow’d heart. 



so 




Das im. 

In memory shall thou live, as pictured here. 

Still smiling — though I weep — I’ll clothe thy future 
In the bright halo arthus round thee thrown. 

Races unborn may pau«?e, perchance, before thee. 

Wondering to see the charms, that singly grace 
Thy late posterity, in one rich crown 
Twine round thy brow. The magic wand of art 
Shall speak the master’s power, when all unknown 
Is its sad source — and his true love forgotten. 

’Tis midnight ! Spirits of yon silent heroes. 

Wake ye not now.^ Do ye not hover nigh, 

Ye ancient masters, o’er your darling works.^ 

Oh ! take me to ye ! let me join your band. 

That nightly we may wander here together. 

( To the roreretl picture) And thou — wJioart thou? there, bchiinl tlic veil, 
Tear’st thou her cliarms should dazzle thee ? for sliame, 

Doifthy coneealment, and salute yon angel ! — 

AVhat do I se.* ? liath hell dispatch’d thee hither. 

Detested image ! love and art alike 
Once more with fiemlisli mockery to profane. 

And with thy iadid, ghastly feature'>, scare 
IMy soul bewilder'd from yon holy shrine r 
Avaunt ! Ri gone from her whosi‘ lih' ’twas thine 
To poison ! Thou’it my work, and I may dare 
Annihilate thee ! //c '/ratc^ hi.^ to deslrop the })ktnr‘\ 

Enter AIaiu^i is and Si nksi iiai. 

Marq. Hold! detested traitor ! 

Sett. Stand, self- snared sinner I 

Paint. ^ Wliy.^ What have I done 

That thus ye call me ? 

Marq. Dost thou ask so hold I y ? 

If with drawn sword ye dare to coward comiiat" 

Yon senseless picture — which in Xaplts cost 
Aly son, ('oiint Norden’s life — lo ! in its room 

Do I defy thee to the strih' 

Snt. Audi! • 

Point. Is't possible? Hung this u])on the scaflbld ? 

Did this betray him ? Ileav’nly justice, hold ! 

Cease to be love’s av<nger I ’Tis enough !— 

Let deep oblivion bury all — and so 
Farewell. J must be gone. 

Marq. Stand, traitor, stand ! 

The Marquis then, referring to Julia’s former C("nmunication to hiinsdf, 
nuts It to Spinarosa, whether he or J.eny painted the fatal picture— betraying 
his cruel wish to have the blame laid on tin* latter, that Ins MTy memory may 
be embittered to Camilla. The generous l*aint< r, by a last effort of magnani- 
mity, refuses to give her this additional pang, ami at the risk of his life ans-. 

WXTS— 


Paint* Not Lcny — ’twas J ! 

Sm. Yc* hear liim ! he confesses f 

Tiio Seneschal falls on him, accusing him of having purloined flio sword 
desigi cd for his own punishment. The Fainter indignantly appeals to 1 leaven, 
and fbsarins the assailant in a moment. 

Marq* Then, it remains for me — Vengeance is mine. 

Defend thyself! Flood calls aloud for blood ! 

Paint. No, no ! I dare not ! No ! it is her father ! 
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Marq, To hell, then ! dastard villain ! {Stahs him. 

Paint. Stay thine hand ! 

It lias struck home — all’s over! 

Srn. *Tis enough. 

The Count must know. {Goes out. 

Paint. Short is the painful path. 

Farewell, Camilla ! 

(Camim.a and her Attendant now hurst in from the adjoining 
chamber. 

Cam. Ha ! who calls ? I hear 

The clash of arms — The spirits are at strife ! 

Jhiinf, IVacc is at hand ! 

Jalia. Merciful Ileav’n, what's here?' 

I.eny bathed in blood ! 

Cam. How r dost thou see his ghost 

Bloody before tliec ? 

Julia. ( I'o Painter.) IVIan thyself, and say 
What hatli befairn thee. 

Paint, {rmjdaring/if.) Ask not — and begone. 

Julia. Revive ! but for Camilla— 

Paint. (Inagontf.) Ah! Camilla! 

Cam. Hark ! 'twus his voice ! he call’d me ! 

Jltarq. (I'o Julia.) Hence, I say! 

Julia. ’Tis be, Camilla ! and his outstretch’d arms 
Are longing to enfold thee. 

Cam. Where is he ? 

Horror and joy run mingling through my frame — 

The tlmnder-clouds have met ; strange lightnings flash 
Through the d('ep midnight ! Who hath from mine eyes 
Rent the dark veil, letting forgotten rays 
Pierce through the gloom ol* years r \\ here is he? 

Marq. " Hence ! 

Heiic(‘, I command thee ! "Tis no place for women 
Mid manhood’s striie. 

Cam. {Gazing beirtlderrd on him.) What form is that I see 
With bloody sword ? Thou, like my old hard hither, 

Art come to stand between our new-freed soul< — 

No ! on this side (lie grave thy might is ended ! 

Marq. Take hence you lunatic — iny shuddering soul 
Shrinks from her ravings, 

Cuju. ^Vhy are ye so pale ? 

Is judgment nigh ? I see its morn hath dawn’d. 

The graves have open’d ! Is thy word fultill’d. 

Dread PTompenser ? Ts thy time ariived 
For healing broken hearts? Dost give me him 
Once more ? Where is Antonio? 

Julia. (To Painter.) Call her by her name 

Once, ere her senses fail. 

Paint. O my Camilla ! 

Cam. ris love calls on me ! Ves, I know thee now ! 

Oh, take i-hc with thee ! 

{She into his arms in a dying state. 

Paint. C’ome, beloved one, come ! 

Julia. O God, she dies ! 

Marq. She’s frantic — tear her from him ! 

Enter Count and Seni sriiAi.. 

Count. (To Painter.) What do I see? IMy friend, methinks thouTt 
wounded. 

Paint. Ev’n unto death!. 



Julia. 

Lvoii. 


L.luly, 


.1? 


/?</« ni/j. 

O, help. 

My mother tiles ! 


The grief and eonsterniition of the Count may be imagined — his iinnf^na- 
tion thus breaks forth against the Marquis, who declares he has redeem td hiw 
honour. 


Count. Aye ! with your cliildren’s blood ^ 

The noble heart by thy rash hand transtix’d 
Was God’s own temple, on uhosc spotless altar 
\'irtuc in silence laid her costliest oifenng. 

Vcs ! he was sdent, when to speak was bliss ! 

Vet is the death dealt by thy hand hss bitter 
Than life, as doom’d by thee to drag its chain. 

Know, ’tis the painter Leny who lies murder’d there. 

IMtirq. [nv.'ipairitigli/.) Where art thou, De.ilb? 

Fniitt. {To the Count.) I meant it well — I thought 

To make her thine — but now she is mine own : 

Thanks to her father, who united us ! ( lie din. 

Count. Haste homeward with thy bride ! 

Leon. He dies ' O Katlu r. 

Take me too with thee I 

M(irq. Wake, Camilla, wake, 

He is not dead ! — My weak arm could not kill. 

He shall be thine — aw ike ^ Rack, grisly Dtath ! 

Jnhu. Death would not be so crutd--- - 
Count. Onc(‘ ye stolr 

His semblance — now he claims a double debt. 

() puny mortal engines, Pride and \'engeance, 

How pow’rh'-s are ye to encounter Death I 
When, in vain quest of loved ones, wtepniir cbiMieu 
Stray througli lute’s ])atli, tlieir htavt iily Father suids 
His iiiightie-t niesseng<'r to bear them home. 

Julio, ^'e’ro with your father ! Peace be to >our buud. 

Marq. Dead ? Roth ^ 

Lfon. {To his nn/flir/.\ ftoJu.) Can tliy son’s ‘•orrow’ing voice 
Xot reach thee wlitre thou art? 

Count. O, let her sleep ! 

Miiiui. Come to me, Leonhard ! 

L(‘on. Yonder lies my ^woid 

Betwtcri us — ye are full of blood 

( To th’ Count.) ^ly father, 

Take, take me to thy breast. 

Count. Yes ! be my child ! 

What I had hoped— is Death’s — but this I ’ now, 

I’ve dtarly bought a father’s right m thee! 


( The curUiin fulU. 
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niSIIOP OF CIll STKirS LETTEll TO THE CLEKGY OF HIS HIOCFSE. 

When an imputation of any kind Roman Catholic subjects. By John 
is cast upon a body of men, the charge Bird, Lord Bishop o<-‘ Chester/’ 
made against them has licen compa- Tlie writer begins by stating, that 
red to a phial of ink tlirown into a though he has been inclined for 
pool of water. The stain is so dif- many years to consider the removal of 
fused throughout the whole, that it is the Roman Catholic disabilities, upon 
scarcely perceptible in any particular the whole, desirable, yet those persons 
part. have often appeared to him fortunate. 

Supposing such a pool to exist, — of who were exempted from any active 
all tlie birds in the air which came to concerns in a question which he knew 
<lip their beaks, and flutter, and plume to be attended wnth uncertainty, and 
themselves therein, one would think perplexed with many difficulties." He 
that the strangest bird wdiich should then continues — It has been no long- 
endeavour to collect the impurity, and cr in my power to possess this secret 
carry as much as possible home to its sati faction.** Greatly do W'e marvel 
own nest. We can fancy we sec the what may be the nature of this se- 

rara avis," with beak and daws be- cret satisfaction," which could harbour 
grimed and besmutted, bespattering itself within the breast of a dignita- 
its astonished young with the fruits of ry of the Established Church. Truly 
its grovelling ! But no ; — there can- it scemeth to have a strong savour of 
not be sucii a naturally ink-loving that secret satisfaction" wherewith a 
bird in existence : and if we really white- feathered" soldier might find 

saw one, in a situation which might himself ensconced behind a stone wall 
render him liable to suspicion, wc in the day of battle. We are not now 
should he charitably inclined to con- called upon to enter into a discussion 
elude, tlhit the poor thing had been upon a question wdiich has been so fre- 
disporting himself in the said pool, quently and so ably handled as that 
(mayiiapHot his natural element,) and of Roman Catholic Emancipation — we 
had, contrary to his own inclinations, proposi* merely to stick to the “ Let- 
become soiled with certain particles of ter and therein we find tlie follow- 
the floating stain. We can readily ing passage: — I could not, however, 
imagine wlnt sucli a bird must tlel, rest satisfied with merely the cold ex- 
wlien,on returning toils nest, oramong pectation, that no mischief was likely 
its own kind, it should be avoided, or to arise to the Protestant religion. I 
looked upon shyly, by those fortunate look further to a griat and pOi^itive aiU 
bipeds that had remained uncontami- va)i(age, not indeed to this country, 
nated. It would, moreover, be amu- which less needs it, hut in Ireland." 
sing to see the said creature, after fruit- P. And, in the next page, we have 
lessly endeavouring to get rid of the this assurance, — “ I iolly' bli.ievk 
taint, endeavouring to cackle his bre- that a main oiistacil to the refoh- 
threii into a belief iliat it was exceed- wation in Ireland is removed by 
ingly becoming, and tliat “ motley was the removal of political distinction he- 
tbe only wear." Like the fox that had twten Protestant and Roman Catlio- 
lost Ids tail, he might harangue, and lie." This is a formal announcement 
declare it was the last new Vashion; of his belief on this important subject, 
hut, truly, Me //(yr/c must be silly geese made, not in the heat of argument, 
inrieed, if they di(l not suspect the real nor the careless confidence of the din- 
state of tlie case. Tliey would con- ncr table ; but expressly addressed, 
dude, when beholding the state of his from the study, by a Bishop of the Rc- 
pluma 'c, as Ealstaff did of treason, formed Chureli to the clergy of his dio- 
“ that dirt lay in his way, and he hath cese ! With such a belief, voluntarily 
found it." expressed, what kind ot' “ secret sa- 

We have now before us’' A Letter tisfaction" can that be which the wri- 
te the Clergy of the Diocese of Clies- ter would have felt, had he been ex- 
tcr, occasioned by the Act of tlie Legis- empted from any active concern in the 
lature granting relief to his IMujesty's question?" 

* A Ljttcr to the Clergy of tlie’Diocesc of Chester, occasioned by the act of the Le- 
gislature granting relief to his ^Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. By John Bird, 
Lord Bishop of Chester. London. ^Hatchard and Soii. 1829. 
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To assist in the removal of a main 
obstacleto the reformation, "one would 
have conceived to be a work so glori- 
ous and exciting, to any man fit to be 
a Bishop of tlie Ueformed Church, that 
even a crown of martyrdom might not 
have been declined for its achievement. 
But no. In these, our modern days," 

matters are differently ordered. “ Some 
are born to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness 
thni^'st upon them." But let us seek 
in the “ l.cttcr” for a solution of that 
which perplexes us. Is it j)ossiblc that 
the following, which we copy from 
page 12, can throw' any light on the 
subject " 

‘Mn the course of social and politi- 
oil life, many circumstances occur 
which cannot and need not he pointed 
out, but whieh often lead men to act 
in a very difflrent way fioin what, on 
abstract principles, might he cx]KTt- 
ed." 

There is no denying this, ‘‘ seeing 
what w'e see, and hearing what we 
hear." We perceive tln^ Bishop liath 
pondered upon the nature of man’s 
mind. There arc strange aicana and 
hidd 11 mysteries there, not to be ac- 
counted for, perhaps, << on abstract 
principles." But it is a fine study, 
as .Tuveiial says — E cmlo descendit 
yvi S/ ..." The Bishop’s next la- 
mtntarion (the loss of his “ sfCTet sa- 
tisfaction" being the is, tint he 

was obliged to lalo' an active part in 
tlic removal of the *• main obstacle to 
the reformation in In i ind ” “ 
after Ins apjMiintiJK nt to the dioe^.se.’' 
It certainly was a hard case. No man 
likes to do good, u])on coinpubion," 
at any time ; hut, to he compelled to 
set about it directly one possesses the 
power, really requins more than a 
common share of the nnlk of huinaii 
kindness” to endure. Here, however, 
the writer is kind enough not to aban- 
don us to the misty light of our old- 
fashioned abstr'^et juincijiles," nor 
to vogue coiiiectures as to circum- 
stances wdiirli cannot bo pointed out ” 
His regret arises from a want of op- 
portunity to estahhfch a mutual con- 
fidonen between hi^ clergy and him- 
self," which, liowevoi-, lie trusts may 
be here after furnished." IVrhaps it 
may: hut, in tin meanwhile, it has 
been hib misfortune to be “ broiiglit to 
the alternative af oppo^-ing liis own 
conscientious view of justice and ex- 
pediency, or of voting in contradiction 


to the sentiments of a large luajorifg 
of the body over wdiom he had been 
called to preside." JMutual contideiicc 
of course must follow. Thi' next pas- 
sage w'e copy verbatim, because it 
speaks W'orthily of those whom we re- 
spect. I have the greater reason to 
lauieiU this, because my jirt dtcessors 
in the see, whose influence may well 
survive them, established as it is by 
the benefits whieh they confernd up- 
on the diocese, have taken a dithrent 
view of this question ; so that tlie ad- 
ditional weiglit of their authority has 
been given to that scale towaid whit li 
general opinion inclintd.” 

“ The Weight of a Bishop’s (inllu>yi~ 
iy' btdng thrown into “ lhi‘ sraie of 
opy/zm///’ i;.; a somewhat .tartling i\- 
pression, whi n used hy a Bishop to his 
clergy. Eet them, Jjow’tver, look to 
tliat, — w'eari'uot disposed to bidiv ptr- 
critical. After thi'C prelim in a ly u- 
gret.s, the “ J.ettir" proeteds to -fate, 
that tlie W’ritir did not elmo^e *■ to 
encounttr the hear ot* leeling wlmli 
prevailed whilst llie Act wii> in })io- 
gre^s." Hot woik seems to hi, paiti- 
eularly inimical to his ‘‘ -‘ecn t ‘-.itis- 
faotoiy" feelings; but now,” he 
.says, “ thvit thcie i-. no longir ;m\ 
room for controversy,” — which is as 
much as to say, 1 won’t listen to any 
nply ; I arn one of Erasmus’s bisJuq)-, 

Non aino monachum n'^poiifUii- 
tem : " — Now,” heproeods, *■ v\e 
can calmlyi nqniie wliithii tiilu i our 
religion, or our Proiestant i .-tahii"!!- 
iiunijare broiiglit iuio snuiis liiAaid 
by tli.ut eliauizi* in mir l.iu--, iii whub 
5*0 large a inajtuUy of the lie illative 
body ha^ coucurn d.” Pace .i. 

'Phe questions as to whether the 
tnactnuiu was lawlul or not,” and 
“ wlitther t* e step taken vva^ iiuvi- 
tablc or no,” are in.niediatel y tlnowi. 
overboard. “ It is unm ets- iry now,” 
the right reverend prelate .says, “ to 
enquire." We have, howevir, a ta^te 
of the old dogma, that Alini.stus knew 
something tliat nobody else knew, 
didied up in a new hiyle, thus;— “ It 
is improbable that, cxeijit upon suth 
eonviclion," {i. r. of its inevitability.; 
“ theysbould Jiave embarnis-t d tliein- 
.‘■’clves with a measure so aiduous and 
unpopular." 'J'lns is worthy the do- 
minie of a village-.sehoob “ fake that, 
iny lads, he .says, when administer- 
ing the cane ; you can’t umlerstaml 
what it’s lor, — but never mind, J 
know, and you’ll be the better for it by 
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and by, depend upon it !" The worthy 
diocesan nrxt affirms, that he “ cer- 
tainly could not have given a consci- 
entious vote in favour of the hill, if 
he had believed th.it it would either 
weaken the Protestant cstihlishrnent, 
or extend the inf/nriice of the Roman 
Catholic religion.” In the capacity of 
merely verbal critics, we should have 
liked this sentence better, had the first 
part been more bluntly worded. The 
rejietition of the epithet ** conscien- 
tious,” appears to be in what is now 
called “ bad taste.” 

Tt must, however, be extremely sa- 
tisfactory to the minds of the clergy, 
to learn, that a Bishop of the Esta- 
blished ("liurch believes, that the h/- 
jtnenre of tlie Roman Catholic religion 
letU not be extended by the admission 
of eight members of her communion 
into the House of Cords, and Hfty in- 
to the ('onimons ! These are the num- 
bers cilcnlated in the “ I.etter.” (I*p. 
(» and 7.) For our own part, we wen* 
(pirhaps) Aveak enough to imagine, 
lhat men, wlio have been prevented 
from taking their seats in Parliament 
sot*‘fy on account of tin ir religious and 
“ conscientious” scruples, Avoiild, in 
all probability, feel it a duty to exert 
any influence which might fall to 
tlieir share, in favour of such mea- 
sures as were likely to increase the 
power of their Church. We confess 
this to have been our fear. We irna- 
giiied that, having gained a footing, 
they miglit advance gradually, step by 
stop, until they could assume a more 
commanding position ; hut the lict- 
ter” gois at once to the <piestion (»f 
ascendency. After briefly stating, that 
the established Church of Ireland was 
in danger, before the ]):issing of the 
hill, the writer s.iys, The only qius- 
tion IS, whether that danger be in- 
creas<’d or diminished by tlie political 
inflm nee w'hich Roman Catholics are 
likely to enjoy, who, as many seem to 
believe, will Aulue their newly obtained 
pririleye only ui proportion as it give.s 
them the opportunity of en/orc///^ the 
clatm tf their own Chnreh to aseemU 
envy. Rut, supposing them to enter- 
tain this object, it can only be carried 
into effect in one of two ways, — by 
force, or by influence'' This reads 
very strange, after the former passage ! 
Here Ave find political intlueuce,” 


“ newly obtained privilege, oppor- 
tunity of enforcing,*' &c. all attributed 
to Roman Catholics ; and yet the “ in- 
fluence” of tbeir religion will not be 
“ extended!” If such be tlie case, it 
clearly proves tliat the Roman Catho- 
lic religion can have no influence on 
the heart oH profes^sor?. All those 
doctrines, AA Inch the Bi diop was wont 
to call damnable,” aie but pbm- 
toins of the brain, if they uiflnmre 
not the ynirtd a.ru\ eonditet of men. But 
let Us Seek in the Eettir for a 'Olu- 

tion of this |)roblein. We have it ! 

page i:{. “ Why, in short, may AVtj: 

not he allow'cd to hope and bthcie, in 
the case of the Roman Catholics, w hat, 
in other cases, avc are too ofun ohligt d 
to far or to lament ^ that nv n do not 
always art, or spuik, or think, in t r- 
art aer.urdance with th.o arto'us to 
which they liave absented, or the 
words' and for)n /{tarn s aaIiuIi they ?*c- 
eoyn(.\e icmhfU o/rn IIi. re i'. gi ouii-l 
for ho])e, Avith a veiigiaiico! \N uh our 
nonseii'^icd rui'^oiiiiiijr, upon “ ali-tiaiU 
jirinciples,” aac '•honld ii'.Aer have dis- 
covered it, hut for tile “ Letter.” 

But, in spite of all the'^edativ. s'ap, 
jditd, to henuinb our levlings, in the 
vaneil jbinis oi rant and iNpcduncv. 
our blood will rise occasionally . W'hat ! 
admit men into office, AAiih the hope 
and 6e//V/' that they will pujure ihein- 
selvts ! Is this tlie l.iiiguago of a Bri- 
tish legislator } Can these be the woids 
of one Avho, but the other day, before 
the Archbisiiop, solemnly decl.iud. 
that he Avas “ ready, tlie Lord bring 
his lulper,” “ AAith all faitlifiil »iih- 
geiice, to banish and dn\e away ail ei- 
loiieous and strange doctiino coniraiy 
to God's Avord, and, both piiAately 
and openly, to call upon and l ucou- 
rago othtrs to the same r' " We have, 

indeed, “ to lament,’* rvc. but hoAs 

to account for the thing, Ave are uiurly 
at a loss, unless peradventure by acain 
quoting the Bisho])’s own words : In 
the course of social and pohtn'ul life, 
many eircumstaiices occur Avhicli cnti~ 
not, and nerd not, be pointed out, but 
Avhich often lead men to act in a very 
different way from Avliat, on abstract 
principles, might be expected.” We 
vehemently deprecate the doctrine ; 
and yet, coming from such a quaitcr, 
AA’e dare not assert that it is Avitlioiit 
tbundalion. If oiVeuccs” of this sort 
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** will come,'* in political life, we most 
sincerely condole with the truly “ con- 
scientious” man who is exposed to such 
temptation ; and not only “ lament,** 
&c. with the Bishop, in his own words, 
nreviously quoted, but deeply, bitter- 
ly lament,*’ that /i^^ is not now en- 
joying that'‘ secret satisfaction” which 
might have been his lot, had he for- 
tunately been exempted from any 
active concern” in the question. Bet- 
ter,” iiulted, were it, for one who 
liath solemnly promised to be dili- 
gent, to frame and fashion himself and 
his family according to the doctrine 
of Christ, and to make both himself 
and them, as much as in him lieth, 
wholesome ex.imples and patterns to 
the flock of Christ:”^ lar better* 
were it for him to he a door-keeper 
ill the house of his God, than toduell 
in the tents of (such) unrighteous- 
ness !” 

After noticing this liopc and be- 
lief” that the Homan Catholics will 
not act according to their own ‘‘ asser- 
tions, words, and formularies,’* what 
shall we say of the following passage 
in page 11.^ 

Tlicre have long been Protestant 
members in the House, who arc known 
to look with jealousy upon tlie Irish 
cstabli'^hment ; and they have not 
been l(>undj a.'f tlit' UonKin Cfithotirs 
wdio may succeed in their places tt'ill 
hVf by a .sotrmn enpatjinnent ^ to use 
none of the power which they possess, 
to disturb or weaken tlic Protestant 
rtdigion, as by law' i stabhshed.” 

What can the Bishop suppose the 
head': of his chrgy are made of, when 
he talks of a solemn engagement 6//id- 
iwj men, respecting whom such a hope 
and belief may be allowed as he has 
thought proper to sanction ? 

Perfectly free as we are from the 
authority” of Kpiscopal ^'opinion,” 
we cannot ])erccive any ground for 
consolation in this ino^'t unusual style 
of reasoning. We are unable to dis- 
cern what (legreo of solemnity can he 
given to thii new abjuration, in order 
to make it moie binding than the ar- 
ticles to which they have” already 
assented, or the words and formu- 
larit'S which tlicy recognise a*- their 
own;’ hut which, notwithstanding, 
we may be allowed to liope and be- 
lieve” they will not '' always act, or 
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speak, or think, in exact accordance 
with.*’ Tin willing as we are to admit, 
for a moment, even with the sanction 
of this rara avis** of a Bishop, that 
w'C, as Christians, may “ he allowed 
to hope,” that “ eight” Peers of the 
realm, and fifty” members of the 
House of Commons, will be guilty of 
such gross dereliction of all that is 
honourable; w'c will, notv ithstaiiding, 
merely for argument’s sake, suppose 
the thing correct. Common-sense, the 
experience wc have had among man- 
kind, and, perhajis, our nations of 
abstract princijiles,” all unite in tell- 
ing us, that such individuals are fur 
more likely to set at nouglit any en- 
gagements which they may liave hi ld, 
in a manner, compelh d to make, by 
and w'ith lieretics, than those solemn 
articles, words, and formulaiiis, 
which they have recognised as their 
own,” of the importance and truth td‘ 
which they are fully tiersuaded, and lor 
the profession and adherence to which 
they have been content, during llu- 
whole of their lives, hitherto, to ui- 
dure the most painful jirivatioiis. 

We have a most oithodox antij-athy 
against many ot the doctriijes of the 
Church of Home, yet we arc compel- 
led to believe that lur members are 
sincere in tlu ir endt nee thereof; siiici* 
w'e Jiave beheld the Peer riiiounci* hi- 
birthright, and the ambitious inan 
abainlon his hopes of future eminence, 
rather tliangivethcirassent to “ wouls” 
wliieh they consider to he at vari.mct' 
with her “ articks and formulai 
Looking at the pa^t lives of these men, 
we are hound to admit, that (howevu 
we may dislike their creed) they have, 
up to the jiresent time, acted eoUMst- 
ently, and like men of honour. W»- 
have considered them as our political 
aiemics. \Ve have done every thing 
in our power to prevent them from 
acquiring the influence which tluy are 
now likely to po^'sess ; and it is oui 
intention (as far as, in these ehanging 
times, we can answer ( ven for our- 
sehes) to continue upon the ah it, and 
to stand in the way of their aeaiuiring 
more. We have ciKlc ivoured, aecoriU 
irig to oiiriTK ans, to preserve the par- 
tition wall, which was httw'een ns, un- 
injured; but it is now broken down, 
and they are among us. Vet we can- 
not believe', notwithstanding what we 
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)iav(' lately witnessed, that the moral 
atmosphere of our high places, is aU 
together so pestilential to character, 
so destructive of all manly feeling, so 
mortal to those abstract principles*' 
of honour and consistency, which we 
have been in the habit of considering 
as designating tlie nobler and better 
I art of our kind, as utterly to change 
the minds and natures of these men. 
We cannot imagine that, immediately 
upon their entrance into either House, 
tliey shall abandon their creed, and 
forsake the principles which they im- 
bibed in infancy, and which have 
‘^%gro\vn with theirgrowth and strength- 
ened with their strength.” 

'J’his were scarcely short of a mi- 
]acb' ; and if it should happen, w^ould 
argue little in favour of the nature of 
that society, by coming in contact 
with which tlie wonder might he ef- 
h’eted. It would fill onr hearts with 
joy and gladne^'S, could we behold 
these incnihirs of <»ur national coun- 
cils converted from what we sincirely 
helitwe to he the eiror” of tin ir 
ways, and becoming indeed of us,” 
one fold, and under one shepherd ; but 
to SCO them in a state of mean, moral, 
and mental degradation, cannot be the 
‘•iihject of “ hojie,” notwithstainl- 
iiig “ the authority of opinion ” befoic 
us. It is painful to reflect what the 
state of our country might he, with 
w I etches so utterly debased and de- 
moralized among her legislators. 

\Ve again repeat, that such is not 
our onimoii. We dare not, we will 
not, we cannot, thus think of our Ho- 
man Catholic fellow’- couiitr) men. Hut, 
if we he mistaken, and they ically aic 
so unmindful of the most solemn tics 
by which human nature can be bound, 
W’e eanin)l conceive any cluiractcr that 
would render an imlividual inoie unfit 
to be intrusted with influence among 
his fellow-men ; unless, perad venture, 
seme one could he found, w'ho, Ac//c- 
v///f/ them to bt so depraved, would as- 
st.st tie m in uapuriiig power. 

Hut we return to the Letter, and, in 
page ViO, find the following: “ The 
Hoinan Catholic \»’ill certainly acquire 
additional power. Hut ho will acquhe 
no power which he can use, excc]»t in 
the way of argument and reasonable 
influence.” What the precise mean- 
ing of “ reasonable influence,'’ dn the 
present day, may he, the writer of the 
Letter is perhaps competent to explain. 
We have lately witnessed a degree of 


influence txerci?ed by men in power, 
which W’e could not avoid thinking 
unreasonable ; and the Bill in ques- 
tion, be it remembered, renders Homan 
Catholics admissible to pow’cr and 
place. Hut the Letter tells us (page 
It) admissi])ility is not admission.” 
We must have the whole of this sen- 
tence. I liave no intention of deny- 
ing that I should think it a great mis- 
fortune to sec the principal offices of 
the state administered by Homan Ca- 
tholics. They must, of necessity, be 
indifferent, to say the least, to the in- 
terests of the Protestant Church.” 

Of necessity be indifferLnt !” We 
should have concciveil, on the con- 
trary, from what wc have lieard and 
seen of Homan Catholics and their re- 
ligion, that it would he utterly impos- 
sible for them, in such a situation, to 
feel any thing at all like indifference ! 
Hut let us tinisli the quotation ; — 
“ And we miglit wish it to be impos- 
sible, that those who have intluence in 
their lunds, ^hould not employ it to 
the advancement of true religion. Put, 
in the first place, it is \eiy unlikely 
that a Homm Catholic should be ac- 
tually called to an import int situation 
ill tlic government of this country. 
Admis^'ibility is not admission ; and, 
in a practical vi-.w of the question, 
this difference must not be h ft out of 
consideration. It is not probable, then, 
that the Sovereign should select Ho- 
man Catholics for his chief minij- 
ters.” 

Wo sincerely hope not : Hut the 
conclusion to w’hich the Bishop thus 
jumps on the subject, dots not appear 
necessarily to follow' from any thing 
that has gone before. It would, heac- 
knowledgc'^, he a misfortune, w ere any 
Homan Catholics to attain to those 
stations, to which he has, in the House 
of Lords, declared they have an equal 
right with their fellow countrynitii ; 
and to compass which, he has, by gi- 
ving Ills vote, rendered them all the 
assistance in his power. Hut — liold f 
This great statesman and ecclesiastic 
has a saving clause — “ Admissibility 
is not admission.” Oil, no ! The 
man w’ho destioys the river’s bank in 
summer, when the w'aters are low, 
most certainly does not give them ad- 
mission, but only admissibility, ” in- 
to the meadow's. If ho be but a so- 
journer in the vale, he may, perchance, 
enjoy his little day, and depart there- 
from before the torrent shall arise j and 
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the reflection must be extremely con- 
solatory to bis feelings. He may en^ 
joy a “ secret satisfaction.*’ 

With respect to the iiuliffcrence of 
Roman Catholic ofticersof state to “ the 
interests of the Protestant Church,” wc 
cannot discover any reason for suppo- 
sing that they would, if in power, exer- 
cise more liberality toward our ejsta- 
blishment, tli.iii the present govern- 
lutnt isdi‘'pot“td to shew towards them, 
according to the Bishop’s account in 
paiio Id ; where, after speaking of the 
Roman Catholic priests, and the “plau- 
sible temptations to license” and “ to 
pay them ilieir salaries from the state,” 
he savs, t]le^e measures “ were steadi- 
fast ly resisted, on the txpress ground 
that a Protestant government could not 
in this manner consistently recogni-e or 
legalise the Roman Catholic religion.” 
We cannot, therefore, avoid feeling 
some notion, that a Roman Catholic 
go\ eminent lui^ht hesitate about the 
propriety, consistency, or “ expedien- 
cy” of *• recognising” a religion which 
it believes to be corru])t, and of a mi • 
iii'trv which it believes to be awfully 
dancer(juslo the persons placed within 
its nitluence.” VVe here use the words 
of the Bi.sliop. when speaking of the 
Roman Catiiolic prn sts. 

^Ce now come to tiie admission that 
“ the Prime ^Iini>ter may be a Roman 
Caihoiic,” p. H). “ Wt' will admit,” 

sa's the Letter, “ lb it, notwithstand- 
ing the prt cautions which have been 
divisnl to secun? the proper fli^posal 
of f)reiermt nt, he has interest iiiough 
wuh tiie ArcJibishop of Canterbury, 
for the time beinir, to nominate whom 
be phases. All this I can venture to 
a ln.it ; and I tind it taken for grant- 
ed, iiifMe universally than charitably, 
ore veil rea.soiiahly. Still there rt mains 
a safeguard, which the omnipotence 
of a Prime Mini.ster it.self cannot .set 
a^ide.” 

Tul oMxnorrxrr: of a Pkime 
Afisjirr. II n 1:1.1- ! Is this, then, the 

roa&onable influence” which the Kc- 
man ('atholic was alone to acquire 
Wt‘ have no right to doubt that the 
Bisho', has a very firm conviction of 
the t’udi of wiMt he wriles : and, for 
our ovMi part, though far lemoved 
from the pfdluUd and polluting at- 
mosphere of courts, we verily believe, 
that, if any mortal cfin perform inira- 
cJ< s, that mortal is the Prime Minibter 
of Great Britain. We know that, by 
iKiine strange and talismanic power, he 


exercises, what we suppose we must 
call a “ reasonable” influence, inas- 
much as it seems to affect the reason 
of men, to change their opinions, and 
to coinptl them to utter, like Balaam, 
far different words than those which 
they previously intended to speak. We 
dare not hazard any surmises relative 
to the precise causes of this “omnipo- 
tence.” It is among the hidden things ; 
and, probably, in some way connect- 
ed with those “ circumstances” w hich 
“ occur in the course of social and po- 
litical life,” “ which cannot ami need 
not be pointed out, hut which often 
lead men to act in a very diff. rent way 
from w'hat, on abstract principles, 
might be ixpected.*' 

Admitting tlie omnipotence of tiu 
Prime Minister to he e\en as the Bi- 
shop himself might wish, wdiat is this 
safeguard” which even he, afti r he 
shall have corrupted the Arehhishop 
of Canterbury, “ cannot set aside ’ 
Let us bend down our heails, and 
listen to the words of wi>dom. 

“ He” (the omni))otent J'rimc Ali- 
iii^ter) “ can onlv nomii.iite ilnise wiio 
are qualified by Lw to hold jirefer- 
inent ; lie can only nominate clergy- 
men of tlie (’liuri’h of Kngland ; and 
tins is a comfilete seeuiity to the 
('hurch.” ^.eeiiig that the afoii'-aid 
Archbishop of Lanterhury hath the 
power to ordain whonooevt r l.e tliink- 
elh fit, ami feting that .John iiinl, 
Bishopof Chester, i.H nu lined “ tolioj^e 
and beiu ve” that “ the Roman (’atho- 
hes” (as in otlier cases we are too of- 
ten ohhgfd to fear or to laimnt) will 
“ not always act, or sficak, or tlnnk, 
in exact acta/idance with the articles 
to which they have assintcd, or ihe 
words and fo mulain s which they re- 
cognise as their own,” — ^ei ing ihe-e 
thing-*, we marvel that tlie “ I.ettei” 
writer slioiild have cast forth his .sin et- 
anchor of “complete st curiry ’ on such 
a shifting cjuicksand. Let Jnm, who 
can talk now of “ tlie omnipotence of a 
Prime MlMi^tel•,” and, tnuylnp, exult 
and plume himsilf in consequence ot 
that “ omiii[M)tt'nce” — let Inm n fleet 
on the [)rob hie result of its being in 
the possession of a Roman ( atlioiic, 
whiii Roman (’atliohcs are adimssihle 
and atlmitted into place amt fiower. 
Can he then place his liami u])on his 
beau, and say, that he steadfastly be- 
lieves that every bill, having a tend- 
ency to remove tlie yet few remaining 
disabilities, will be “thrown out?*’ 
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Is there the smallest i)robahility, that, 
in sncli a state of thinnrs, considering 
the natural and r(>asoiiahlc influ- 
ence’' of power and patronage, the 
laws would or could remain as they 
are ? Without the assistance of a sin- 
gle nioinbcr of the Romish Church in 
either House of Parliament, the great 
harrier of i xclusion has been thrown 
down ; and w'c are now, according to 
the r.ettd,” to have eight peers and 
iilty members of the laiw'er House of 
tile Popish faith. If such a victory 
has been gained under such circurn- 
si.inees, what may we not anticipate 
umh r the omnipotence of a Romish 
Premier, when the Church of England 
shall have to look for protection only 
to a recreant Archliisliop of Canler- 
hiirv ^ for such must he the true cha- 
raet> r of tlu* man with whom the Po- 
])i.di Prime' Minister can have inte- 
rest enough to nominate whom he 
jjlea^e 

It appears to the eyi' of eommon- 
nense, that, undtr sucli a government, 
the nuiiihcr of Popish members, in 
both houses, must, necessarily, in- 
crease ; and, as a matter of course, 
lliat they will endeavour, by argu- 
m» lit and reasonable influence, to ame- 
liorate llie condition of all connected 
u all till m in the unity of that church 
t^hicli ])Tofe,^scs itself to he one and 
indi vihibi'e. 

Supposing, howeviT. tiie preniu 
hiws to remain unchanged, let vis eii- 
(juiie how tins “ eom])lete sociiiity 
to th' (diurcli" is to produce the de- 
sired eiiect. Agiin we copy from the 

T.ett('r.” 

“ I’inrc Inve hem limes when this 
wophl not havejrroved a sutlicicnt se- 
ciiiity. Dming the r< igns of Eliza- 
beth or James the First, within fifty 
ViMis of the Reformation, many, no 
doubt, }i ho roiiJor)nrr/ to the Chw^rh^ 
vu'j’p srnyftji iiiclntr/l to tfo' prmriples 
tiitft j/rtirticcs of Topery. At that prrioit 
a Jton/an Cd'lmlic could not have been 
snfrly inliusted nitli any interest in 
rrrlpsiayticnl ]-‘rcfcrmont. He might 
tty (h'gnrs; httvr I'lirrisfied itp and intro^ 
din t’ll \,iU, iho Cfiin\h a hody of eJergg 
hnstilr to the, rffornicd religion. Hie 
cas(' is )iow completely different. The 
winisf/’r most strongly inclined to- 
wards I’opish tenets could find uo c/rn- 
d id at (y for promotion who would assist 
his v'ishes' and designs,'* P. 17. 

What ! after all we “ may be al- 
lowed to hope and believe,” &c. no 
candidates for promotion ! none will- 


ing to assist the wishes and designs” 
of the omnipotent Prime Minister! 
none from the various Roman Catho- 
lic colleges and schools willing to 
“ conform to the Church,” yet secretly 
inclined to the principles and practices 
of Popery ! It is pleasant to hear such 
a prophecy of the increasing goodness 
of the age. Yet, perhaps, under such 
circumstances, with a very trifling al- 
teration in ceremonials, some few of 
the already-ordained Romish priest- 
hood might he induced to accept of 
promotion by the omnipotent Premitr. 

rircuinstances miglit arise in the 
course of social and political life to in- 
duce them.” However, if they were 
all so conscientious” or unconscion- 
able, we really cannot discern why, 
in future, as will as heretofore, “he 
might not by degrees have cherished 
up and introduced into the Chinch a 
body of clergy hostile to the reformed 
religion.” 

The peiiod of our history which 
the Rishop has thought tit to allude 
to, and when it would not have been 
sale for ** Roman t atholic.s” to be 
“ intrusted with any interest in ec- 
clesiastical pretv linen t,” was not, ex- 
actly, the age of darkness. We could 
And it in our heart to speak of hu- 
man naliiic being the saint* at all pe- 
riods; and of one M'llliam ^hak- 
speare, who lived in tho-e days, and 
W'as then a great favourite, and who 
yet conlimieih to bo endured, not- 
withstanding the immeasurable dis- 
tance between him and the “ rapid 
march of intellect” men of our own 
times. There arc divers other names 
likewise which arc visible in the dim 
obscuiity of the past : — but w e vlare 
not sjuak of the past; for we have 
not yet been able to shake oiT our old- 
fashioncd prejudices, and memory tells 
us of even Protestant bishops, who 
lived in the reigns “ of EJizabeth and 
James,” and who were weak enough 
to endure a sovereign’s frown, and 
eventually to perish on a scaftold, for 
the sake of “ articles, W’ords, and 
formularies.” Hu sc, however, are all 
“ old almanack” matters. In those 
day^, when the Church of England 
had such men among her rulers, a 
Roman Catholic could not have been 
safely intrusted with any intcro'^t in 
ecclesiastical preferment but “ the 
case is now completely diftlrent.” We 
must acknowledge that the Rishop is 
perfectly oorrect in bis assertion. 

Our own fears, however, point to a 
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somewhat different mode of intro- 
ducing into the Church a body of 
clergy hostile to the reformed reli- 
gion/’ AVe can concei\c that a Ito- 
inan Catholic Premier, possessing the 
“ interest” admitted in the Letter” 
with the Archbishop of ('anterbury, 
would look round and search diligent- 
ly for a few individuals who w'ould 
have no objection to become candi- 
dates for high jiromotioii, and who 
might be induced to asdst his wishes 
and designs.” AV'^e scarcely think that 
he w'ould, himself, personally inter- 
fere in the training of a rising priest- 
hood. That department must fall to 
underlings. 

I.et us imagine a vacancy, under 
such circumstances, in the bench of 
Bishops. It were vain to imagine that 

the omnipotence of a Prime Mini- 
ster” will not have a “ reasonable in- 
fluence” in the nomination. AVhat de- 
scription of person would then, in all 
probability, be selected As the Pre- 
mier himself must, according to the 

Letter,” ‘‘of necessity be indifferent, 
to say the least, to the interestj- of the 
Protestant Church,” it seems natural 
to suppose, pursuing the present sys- 
tem of liberality, tliat tbe new bisliop 
would be chostn, in the first pi ice, 
from among those who inigiit be “ in- 
different, to say the hast, to the in- 
terests ot ” the Homan CatholicChurcIi. 
The next enquiry would probably be 
respecting the precise state of schisms 
w'iiliin the pale of tlie Kstablishment : 
and it W'ould be extremely disirable 
to select a person who either belonged, 
or was suspected to belong, to one of 
thesc^alw'ays suppo.sing theMinistcr 
most strongly iiielined towards Popish 
tenets,” and endeavouring to find 

candidates for ]/romotion who would 
assist his wishes and designs.^ ” No- 
thing could tend more to the disunion of 
the Kstablishinciit than the admission 
of one of these liberal schismatics, from 
the most obnoxious sect, into her hier- 
archy. The other personal qualities 
of the man might be thought of little 
importance, lie would, of course, be 
expected to vote on the right side : 
and ifc might be desirable that he 
t?hould think, that the Ministry would 
not, without exceeding good reasons, 
“ embarrass themselves with a mea- 
sure^' which WHS arduous and un- 
popt^r.” 

rfbw, from the elevation of such 
XMHf (which, of course, could not 


happen under a Protestant Ministry,) 
we confess we should apprehend great 
danger to the Kstablishmeiit. AA^’c 
must, to say the least,” fear that 
they would be more inclined to aug- 
ment the power, and spread the opi- 
nions, of their own particular sect, 
than to consolidate and strengthen the 
Establishment itself. AVi- should con- 
jecture, that their liberality inight be 
stretebed to a dangerous point, in ac- 
cordance with “ tbe wishts ’ ot a Ali- 
nister : yes— even eventually to the 
destruction of the Protestant astend- 
eiicy. The introduction of such men 
into the House of Lords must, at all 
events, be a step gained. And to us, 
Avho conceive it to be our iluty to con- 
tend, inch by inch, for that which )et 
remains of our Constitution — to us, 
//mr/zo^f/oncioachmen I appears far more 
formidable than the coniLinplation of 
any debate, at jnr.seiit, wln tlur I’o- 
pciy shall he establi'«hed among us oi 
not. Most ardently do we wish that 
the question might he brought, at 
once, to that issms and the voice of 
the nation be heard thtieon. A\ e 
have some cold comfort, indtid, on 
this subject, in the *• I^etti r,” wheie- 
111 the Bishop speaks of the esta- 
blishnant of that (the Piqusli) reli- 
gion on tbe ruin of the 1 ‘iott st.mi.” 
P. ly. ‘‘ I would not,” he coiitniui's, 
‘^say that such a measure, at any time, 
might not find advocates; nor would 
I venture to proplusy that it in.iy 
never be proposed ; but it is oiu- thing 
to bring forward a desperate piopi si- 
tion, and anotlier to cairy it; and I 
may hr penuittcd to douhf, wbeilur 
more votes will be given in its favour 
after the admission of Homan Catho- 
lics into Parrameiit, than might Jiave 
been found in its support dining the 
last U n years.” Douhth ss the Bishop 
“ may be pcnnitlcd to doubt and, 
if he really eloth entertain tin* doubt 
w'hich is here implied, it must la* one 
of the most “ secret satisfactory ” 
doubts that ever entired douhti r's 
head. For our own part, with all due 
permission,” we have no doubts 
whatever on the subject. 

AA’^e liad almost forgotten to notice, 
that when the Bishop alhiins “ it is 
very unlikely that a Homan Catholic 
should be actually called to an iinjiort- 
ant situation in the goveininent ot this 
country,” he. among other reasons of 
a like calibre, gives ns this: 'I'lieir 
education, to speak generally, must be 
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very different from what it has been 
hitherto, before tlicy can bo capabl 
of filling high offices to advantage; 
and, if their education is to be very 
different, it must be sought among 
Protestants.” P. l.>. We have no com- 
ment to make. This logical and con- 
clusive method of reasoning must 
be” properly a]>prcciatcd by the reader, 

“ if” he be “ capable” of judging 
“ to advantage.” 

AVe have already far exceeded our 
intended limits ; and nothing but the 
quarter from which it comes, could be 
a sufliiieiit excuse to our readers for 
“ dwelling so long,” as the auction- 
e».rs have it, on such a I.etter. Yet 
there are still one or two matters 'wor- 
thy of notice, as proceeding from the 
study of a Pisliop of the Church of 
Fn-laiiil. W e copy again from p. 20. 

Is the avowed object of preserving 
Ciotestant ascendency reconcilable 
with the duty of doing unto others as 
we w'oulfl tlu y should do to us, of not 
seeking our own, of preferring one 
another in honour t" 

A grin we repeat, that this stntence 
was written by John Bird, Bishop of 
('hester, and addressed to the clergy 
of his dfocese ! And yet there are those 
who tell iH that the Chiuch is not in 
danger ! The Kstablishnietit of the 
Church of I'bigland has its existence 
only in Protc stunt ascendency. That 
ascendency was gained by prayers, 
and tears, and watchings, and blood, 
and stiugglings unto death, and long- 
pi otracted torture. At Icngib the 
niiglUy pow'cr of Uome was over- 
thiown, and we were delivered from 
s|iiilual, soul-debasine: thraldom. 
Her “ daimiaolo doctrines” w'erc dri- 
VI n from the lainl. The rictory w’as 
achieved over op]uession and delusion, 
and tlie name of that victory w'as Pro- 
testant Ascendency; and thcFiStablish- 
ment formed, iu nmsi'qucocv thcreofy 
was the V.^tablishcd Cliurch : and 
now a Bisho[» of that Church makes 
it a question, whether the ‘^preserving 
Protestant ascendency” is reconcilable 
with Christian duty ! 

Never did we expect to bear such a 
question. Our reply must be brief. 
Yes : we do think it worth preseiwing, 
bccau^'C it is, under heaven, our only 
ground of hope for protection .against 
error, and ignorance, and faij'e doc- 
trine. By its preservation nhne can 
our beloved native land remain sepa- 
rate and great among the nations of 


the earth. Protected by that mild 
ascendency, every man hath been at 
liberty to worship God according to 
his conscience, dwelling beneath “ his 
own vine and his own fig-tree, none 
daring to make him afraid.” Under 
that benignant ascendency, learning, 
and the arts, and science, liave made 
a progress among us — which never 
could have been effected, had Borne 
continued in the ascendant — and the 
liberty of the subject has been secu- 
red. Tender the powerful protection 
of that ascendency, came the victims 
of Romish persecution, fiying from 
her sanguinary edicts, anel escaping 
from her outstretched and vengeful 
arm ; and here, in Britain, they found 
a resting place and safety winch the 
continent of Europe could not have 
aftureled them, and which must ha\e 
hc'cn denied them, even licrt*, hut for 
Protestant ascendency. Our commerce 
and our manufactures owe their ex- 
tmsion to this ascendency ; and the 
freedom of the pn s'i, and the much- 
vaunted march of intellect — wheie 
would they have bem but for its ge- 
nial influence } Could they have ex- 
isted or flourished under the soul-be- 
numbing t} ranny of Popery } Wc 
cannot i)roceed : — if im»re be needtul, 
let the pages of English history be 
opened — and let them, in mute elo- 
quence, revive the memory of the 
pious, the noble, and the Naliant dead, 
and answer this Bishop of the Reform- 
ed and Established Church. 

We have looked in ^ain through 
the Letter” for any substantial 
ground for expecling that “ great and 
positive advantage” wliieh the Bishop 
anticipates for Ireland. Ho speaks of 
“ a legitimate vonl” being created, 
“ thiougb w’hicli the popular hu- 
mours may escape, without injury to 
the constitution.” This “ vent,” or 
safety-valve, or plaything, or tub to 
the whale, most likely is intended to 
indicate, in a “ humorous ” way, the 
“ admissibility” which he — as a mem- 
ber of the senate — has given to Ro- 
man Catholics to the principal offices 
of the state, but which, notwithstand- 
ing, he has “ no intention of denying 
that he should think it a great mis- 
fortune to be administered by tlioni.” 
It is possible that this Itgitimale 
vent” for “ humours” may allude to 
the humours of elections, respecting 
which the Bishop speaks in a manner 
which docs not carry conviction to our 
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minds. He says, (p. ‘JH,) But a 
contest is of a very difiVrtnt nature, 
ami producis a very diltercnt ctFect, 
when llic parties are on the same toot- 
in^r, and when one is striving to pre- 
serve a superiority, and the other to 
obtain an equality." This may be 
very true ; but we have always been 
disposed to imagine that, in all con- 
tests, the more equally the parties 
were matched, by so much was the 
fuTCeneas and length of their conten- 
tion likely to be increased. The in- 
ference in the ab<»ve passage is evi- 
dently to the contrary. The Bishop, 
indeed, appears to bo a great lover of 
equality, of not seeking our own, 
and of preferring one another in ho- 
nour." We marvel much that ho is a 
Bi«^lioj) ! 

The Letter" then oxpre'=:‘?es a 
“ hop*"' that the present measure will 
SLt before the Irish population the re- 
ligion of the Reformation in a new 
jioint of view, not as the religion of 
tlie predominant party, but ns the re- 
ligion of the Bible !" I'his is as it 
ought to he, and, moreover, as we 
tru'.t it Ins been, long since. On 
such matter'5, however, we have no 
light to imagine the wortliy Diocesnn 
can 1) ' ignorant. 

Of tlk. effiercy and influence of 
preaching, the following arc his opi- 
nions, p. The clergy, it must 

he reinemheiefl, and not the lep^i^la- 
ture, arc the real guardians of truth 
ill tliii country. 'J'lu' legislators, 
in the main, will take tlieir view 
of religion fioin what wx* teach it, 
prove it, and exhibit it to he. On the 
elergy, not now ordy, hut at all times, 
mu^t dep-nid the maintenance, the 
diffusion, the purity of religion, in 
the land. Whilst the doctrine wliieh 
tin y inculcate is the doctrine of Chris- 
tian truth ; whilst llie practice which 
tiny pursue is the practice of that re- 
ligion, which, while it prepares man- 
kind for a more perfect stale hen af- 
t r, istablishes and preserves here 
‘ wliatsocver things are honest, what- 
'oev/r tl.iiig: are just, v/hatsm-ver 
things -re iovely, whatsoever things 
are of go id rtport,' so long om Bro- 
te.’tant huth, and W’ith it our Protest- 
ant eslabli^bment, is invulntrahle." 

One is, on reading this pa sage, for- 
cibly reminded of a jiious wish, which 
was said to have been breathed by an 
ecixntric wember of the Kstablish- 
ment, when speaking of certain Bi- 


shops. For my own part,” quoth 
he, “ I wish the poor gentlemen no 
wmrsc than that they may preach them- 
selves to death, since that is the most 
glorious end they can possibly make 
in the service of our Lord and Mas- 
ter." Is It possible to refrain from 
joining in this truly pious, Protestant, 
and patriotic wish It would be cluir- 
ing to witness such genuine de\otion. 
It would remind oni' of the days gone 
by, when men “ sought not iluir 
own," but “ did boldly jeopard body 
and life for their religion," and the 
establishment and preservation ofPio- 
testant ascemleiiey. With all Chris- 
tian charity, we ho])e that the i nd of 
the ‘‘ Bird" in haiul, and certain of 
the same feather, may be no worse. 
It is “ a consummation devoutly to be 
wished." 

One more ground for consolation 
from the Letter," and we lay down 
the pen. 

“ May it not be intended," asks the 
]>reacher, (p. “ tliat this jiolitieal 

change, coming siinultancoudy with 
many active im*asures for the diffu- 
sion of trutii, with a more grneral iiv*- 
quaintance with the Scripture**, with 
a vast ixtcnsion of i ducat ion. and 
with a remarkable ‘'pirit of rilmiou', 
eri(]uiry, may form a part (ff a ]»io\i- 
dciiiial design, and eo-ojx i.ite in la - 
moving the veil from tlic taee«)f ( Inis- 
tianity in IVeland, and ])urifyinir ,t 
from Its corruption and ^^.p^r^lllioyi ?" 
Upon tlie su])]»o?ition that the pait 
taken in tins political cliange ’’ by 
the said .lohn Bird, Bishop ot Clus- 
ter, has been that of a ineri' jMijqat, 
moved by others, in con^cfjiu nee of 
'-onic of tliose circuiiislanees" whieh 
“occur in so.ial ainl political lih*, 
wliicli cannot and need not be jioinf- 
cd out, but which often had nun to 
act in a very iliffercnt wav from what, 
on abstract princi})lcs, loiglit be c x- 
peefed" — supposing it ])o-sible for a 
Bishop to he so uttirly debased, fhm 
such language as the above miglit hi 
Imely admissible. But, for a “ eon- 
•'Cientious" and responsible agoiit to 
insinuate that his own aet.anddcod 
“ may form part of a providenti d de- 
sign," is really a mo‘.t insulting and 
ingenious method of (‘rowing over 
those who are yet smart ing from tlic 
leccnt strife, and who believe a death- 
blow hath been dealt against their 
country. 

In the days of Cromw^cll, when tlic 
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victorious Puritan sat, after a battle, iii 
maudlin tritmipb, mawkishly preacli- 
in'j; to the wounded Cavalier, some- 
thing of the kind yimy have been said. 
It is certainly the most complete spe- 
cimin of ** cant'’ that hath met our 
eye for many a day; and were it not 
written by a I'ight reverend,” we 
should say, partook strongly of the 
nature of blasphemy. 

Indeed, we should have little ho|>c 
of the llishop, were it not for his evi- 
dent attachment to preaching. From 
tint exercise, something may yet be 
expected. He is womhrlully sanguine 
in hi.s notions of its cllicacy ; witness 
page 33 of the IvCtter.” “ Koman- 
i^m can never he supported by Par- 
liament till the Parliament is Uoman 
Catholic. The Parliament which, in 


a five or six-fold proportion, is now 
returned by Protestants, can never 
become Catholic till its constituents 
become so. Its constituents can never 
become so whikst the clergy are wliat 
they arc at present ; not only enemies 
of Po|Xjry, but lovers, followers, and 
teachers of truth.” 

Wc are far from agreeing wdtli the 
first part of this sentence ; recentevents 
and speeches are yet too \ \v\i\ in our 
recollection ; hut the latter clause is 
pleasant, as it leads us to anticipate 
that the Bishop will devote himself 
a.«siduously to preacliing ; a task for 
which he is certainly much bettt-r qua- 
lifiLd than for legislation. And litre 
we speak not “ without book,” for we 
have read liis sermons, his speeches, 
and liis I.etttr.” 


an ADVfcNTlKl IN c i:\LON. 

'• Uowar the liar 

W A\ ^ 


I’liK fdlowiiig circumstance, which 
occurred some years ago at Ceylon, 
may not prove unintercstinij, though 
we eonfess that we vituv it with an in- 
terest, which others may not feel, as 
one of the pirtios (not the Bear) was, 
and 1=5, a very dear friend of our own. 
Xorwuthstimdmg “ the inarch of in- 
t Heet,” with lier long and rapid 
stri'le^, w’c are afraid tliat the ishind 
of C'eylon, to many of our readers, 
may he little known beyond its name ; 
and we have our suspicions, that the 
worthy (ir iieral Ofliccr, who once with- 
in our hearing described it as being 
situated at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
does not stand alone in his ignorance. 
Be tint as it niay, however, there is 
biicli uii island, and it is at /rust as old 
as the rest of the world, seeing that 
by most good judges it is supposed to 
have been the oOt original garden of 
Fdeii of our liist parents ; while that 
on the binks of the Euphrates is a nrw 
nppoff,tion one. of no long standing. 
This river being named in the Scrip- 
tun s, is no obstacle to the suppo.sition ; 
for every Chaldee scholar is aware, 
that in that tongue, Euphrates might 
apply to any large river, in the same 
manner as in the Sanscrit, Gunga, or 
Gaiiga (i. c. Ganges), has a like sig- 
iiiHcatioii. There are many strong 
proofs in favour of Ceylon being the 
original Paradise ; but we conceive that 


nothing more coiiclu'^ive can be want- 
ing, wlicii we assert that wc ourselves 
have seen the garden, or grove, where 
the good though uxorious Adam spent 
his days of innocence ; and moreover, 
on the top of the peak winch b.-esrs 
liis name, have we measured his last 
footstep on the island, when he w>is 
driven from it by the angel. A good- 
sized foot too it must have been, lor 
the mark of it is nearly six feet long ; 
as well it might be, when he step]»td 
at once from the top of the mountain 
to the island of Uamesscram, one of 
the arches, as it may be termed, of 
Adam’s bridge, stretching from Cey- 
lon to the opposite continctit. Here 
he is thought to have spent a goodly 
portion of the nine hundred and thirty 
years of liis life, unable to tear him- 
self from the view of the beloved spot 
his iinpriulenec had lost him, until 
the death of C'ain and Abel again drove 
him forth. These two brothers (An- 
hui Caubiil) “//e here interred,” side 
by side, in graves, one fifty, and the 
other sixty feet long ; the earth over 
which is kept neatly heaped by a Fa- 
quir, who vouches for their being ge- 
nuine. The wliole tradition is ob- 
viously Mussulrnaunic, as it need not 
be mentioned, that the Ishmaelitcs, 
from their consanguinity to the Jews, 
acknowledge the early part of the Old 
Testament, while to the other inha« 
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bitaiits of the East it is perfectly un- 
known. 

We cannot follow Adam farther 
from Ceylon, however, which, for the 
benefit of the very ignorant, for whom 
this exordium is manifestly intend- 
ed, was denominated Trapobanc by 
Ptolemy in his Gcoyrophival Gram^ 
niarj while the Arabs (videSinbad the 
Sailor) know it as Sertndib ; and the 
Indians, by the Sanscrit nameofl^anka. 
It is, moreover, peopled by at least two 
races of black inhabitants, and con- 
tinues to produce a few pearls as here- 
tofore, and the only cinnamon which 
grows in the world. We conquered 
it from the Dutch in the year l?f>0 ; 
and though it has since been ratlur an 
expensive jewel in the British crown, 
it IS unspeakable the service it has 
been of as a king’s government in the 
East, to overawe those monopolizing 
rogues, the Company, not to mention 
providing for a number of fine young 
men of younger brothers, in the ca- 
pacity of civil servants, and for more 
grown gentlemen, a^(.»overnors, Incut, 
(hivernor^^, Judges, and other ofiicers 
needful for the pomp and circumstance 
of a governineut, A few regiments 
of the* line, ami one most efficient na- 
tive corps, with some artillery, coin- 
I»ose the force deemed necessary for 
the protea tiou of the islamh This lit- 
tle ariiiV, since the time we are about 
to sptak of, now some ten yiars ngo, 
can scarcely at the present da) be com- 
posed of the same imliviiluals ; as, be- 
sides the UMiril changes incident to a 
military career, the lives of a great 
jjortion of those brave fellows were 
exfiended in the rt bullion of I Hi 7- is, 
ulun the Kandyan natives of the in- 
terior made a determined and obsti- 
nate aUtmp ‘1 to expel ns from their 
count! y, of v.hich ue had three years 
before taken po.'S^ssion. It is seldom 
that the courage and pci severance of 
Jiriiish .soldiers have been more se- 
verely put to the trial ; and many 
mortal remains, which were then left 
to rot in the jungle of Eeylun, be- 
longed to as brave youths as ever at 
the great la^t day will claim those 
hh'ac*'rd upon the plain of Salamanca, 
or on toe mighty Waterloo its< If. Un- 
fi.rt'Oi: U‘!y for ‘he survivors oi' the 
Kandyan vv.tr, the effects of llie last 
named battle were too fresb and daz- 
zling in tin- mtmury of the “ powers 
that be and strange to fay, no lio- 
uours^ well merited and dearly pur- 


chased as they would liavcbecn, were 
bestowed upon the ofiicers of this gal- 
lant little army. 

We have startcil rather wide from 
our purpose, we confess ; hut as the 
officer to whom the adventure hap- 
pened, which wc arc about to relate, 
was high in the slalf of that army, 

what we have said, we hope, will not 
be deemed quite apropos to nothing. 
Tar removed from us, indeed, by some' 
thousand miles, little does our friend 
think of the liberty we ai\‘ now taking 
with him ; for thongli the most ./br- 
tnn'd among soldirrs, he is the most 
modest among nun, and are awaie 
wonbl scarcely consent to be ynf in 
print ; Init as wc shall eand’ully avoid 
nicniioning names, we trust to l)(‘]>ar- 
doned by him. The whole affair has 
lately been derailed to ns by a mu- 
tual fiionil ; and as wo are at a loss 
how to improve it, we shall save our- 
selves all trouble by siinjdy tiauscii- 
bing lus letter. 

Vou have often asked me for the 
jiarticul.us of th(‘ adventuie of oui 
friend II., in the Jungle of Ciyloii, 
with the two Ht ars ; and leaving lately 
liad tile cireunistanci s nlated to me 
by our friend him«elf, 1 shall ( ndea- 
voiir to conquer my habitual dislike to 
W'riting, while 1 impart them to )ou. 
In doing so I shall adhere, as m arly 
as ])os.uhle, to the viry words lie ii'-ed 
ill ins narration ; and, as tlu vvh-ole h 
interesting, I 1) ivi' no scuiple in ma- 
king him e.nnmmM' wuih yon, as Ih- 
(lid with me, from tlie <lay h^fou* his 
Iiairbnadth escape. J'o ihoM* who m*- 
ver Were in the counliy wIkti- the 
sc< ne is laid, it is neeessary to i xplaiii 
tint the southern coast of I'eylon, 
from 'J’aiiga^b^ "■tirt^liing eastward to 
the province of B.iliiealoa, i^ a (list i r, 
willi the singlr e\( ('])tion of IIa;i.l)an- 
totte, where a civil servant is station- 
ed, Ibr the superintendence ami lel- 
lection of the salt sponlamoiedy pro- 
duced along the coast, 'fhe charaetor 
of the country varies’, hting ^onu - 
times deep sand, at others jungle and 
forest, and frequently largt* glassy 
jilaiiis. llie inhabitants of this tiaet 
of Country, of nearly two humiitd 
miles, are so few, that it may he 
said to he abandoned intirtl) to < Ii‘- 
pliarils, buffaloes, wild hogv., jmd last, 
not least, abumlanee of Kopaids, as 
well as bears of a rno-t ferocious race. 
Occasionally, a few runners are sta- 
tioned in huts, frt^m fifteen to twenty 
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miles apart, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting such letters as Government 
may send by that route ; and there is, 
moreover, an empty rest-house or two, 
merely sufficient to shelter the weary 
traveller from the rays of the sun. 

‘"‘I was proceeding,’ said ourfriend, 

' in the way of my duty, from Point 

de (iallo to the Post of llainbantotte, 

on the south-east coast of the island, 
and had sent forward my servants and 
baggage by land, while 1 myself em- 
barked in a native boat, called a dho- 
ney, at the small bay of Ilelligham, 
half way between Point de Galle and 
jAlatura. I went on board between 
eleven and twelve o’clock of the day ; 
and, as it was the month of July, with 
the Monsoon blowing in my favour 
with all its vigour, I had no doubt of 
reaching the place of my destination, 
though sixty miles off, before daylight 
of the following morning. With this 
idea, I had provided no sea- stock be- 
yond a bottle of brandy, accidentally 
])ut into my hands, and a change of 
linen, with dressing utensils. You 
may judgeof my disappointment, when 
day dawned, between five and six 
o’clock, asil does in that country, totind 
that we had overshot our port. It was 
impossible Inland amidst the tremend- 
ous hurf on that coast in the south-west 
iAIonsoon ; and the'J'andil,or master of 
the boat, who, by the way, was bound 
to Tiincomalee, said, that all he could 
iio was to land me in a small bite or 
hi?y c\.lled Pootaiiie, which was still 
some hours’ sail a-hoad, and between 
fifty and sixty miles beyond the break- 
fast awaiting me at Ilarnbantotte. This 
v/as rather serious to a man with a good 
appetite, who had tasted nothing from 
the day before at breakfast, in a part 
of the country quite uninhabited, ex- 
cepting by a couple of men posted 
here and tin re, for the ]uirpose of car- 
rying the Tappaul, Put 1 felt strong 
and vigiirous; and the Kandyan cam- 
paign liad taught me to fast. 1 thought, 
too, if 1 once gut ashore, 1 should he 
anlc to fiml one or other of the Tap- 
paul huts I have mentioned, and come 
in for a share of the currie and rice of 
its inmatLS. At i station, moreover, 
by name Pallitopanic, about half-way 
between where I was to be put ashore 
and llainbantotte, there was an Kng- 
lish corporal, with a few native sol- 
diers, in charge of a depot of salt. 
But to proceed. 1 was landed in a 
small canoe from the larger vessel. 


I took with me a black man, who was 
proceeding to Trincomalee with some 
trifling articles of merchandise, who 
said he could shew me the hut in the 
neighbourhood, where i could get one 
of the runners before-mentioned to be 
iny guide, as well as to carry a small 
leathern case with a change of linen 
and dressing utensils. We had no 
sooner stepped on the beach, than the 
men in the canoe treacherously ]uish- 
ed off for their vessel, and my black 
friend tlirew himself at my feet, im- 
ploring me to let him go also, and tliat 
I should proceed far enough not to be 
seen, otlierwise the men in the canoe 
would not be prevailed on to return for 
him ; and, separated from liis proper- 
ty on board the Dhoney, he should be 
ruined. I granted his request ; and, 
from a small distance, had the satis- 
faction of seeing him taken off by the 
people in the canoe, and of feeling 
myself alone in a desert, hungry, and 
without the means of procuring food, 
and even ignorant of the road, and, 
of course, with little chance of finding 
any of the letter-carriers or their huts. 
It w^as now drawing towards three 
o’clock, and with my little valizc in 
one hand, and iny brandy bottle, about 
half full, in the other, I went in search 
of the hut. After fruitlessly sp^ndinp 
an hour in endeavouring to find it, I 
deemed it better, as the sun was fast 
descending, to turn my face towards 
the west, and to cndta\our to reach 
the next station, Yalle by name, about 
sixteen miles distant, and where there 
was a rest-house. The country was 
a number of open plains of di til rent 
sizes, divided from each other by ex- 
tensive low jungles, inteispersed with 
the large forest trees of the country. 
It was not without some difiiculty that 
1 could find the path ; and iny stri- 
king upon the right one I consideicd 
as particularly fortunate. I jo gged on 
at a brisk pace, and all went well till 
about sunset, when I ^^as aware of a 
herd of elephants in the jungle on each 
side of the path I had to pass. I could 
just see their backs occasionally above 
the bushes, and hear the small trees 
cracking and giving vvay on each side, 
as they walkeil through them, as a 
man wmuld through a field of com. 
These animals gave me but little un- 
easiness, as I had frequently been 
a-sliooting them ; and ibough I bad 
heard of instances of their attacking 
men, I Inad never on any occabion seen 
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them, that they did not run away on 
raising a shout or firing a shot. When 
I came near, one of them perceived 
me, Miiil gave that angry cry, which 
all who have been accustomed to ele- 
phants know so well. I shouted and 
ran for waul, but instead of taking to 
flight, as I expected, the one who saw 
me made out of the jungle after me. 

I had got past the herd, an<l I fled on 
my way with all the swiftness of 
which I was capable. He was over- 
taking me fast, however, and was not 
many yards from me, when I turned 
round, and threw my portmanteau at 
liim. By special good fortune this 
arrested his progress, and he stopped 
as if to examine my kit. When I had 
got forty or fifty yards from him, I 
stopped also. Perhaps you will scarce- 
ly credit me when I suy, that even 
then I was not afraid ; but so it was, 
and I lookc<l upon the afiair more in a 
ludicrous than in any other light. I 
was determined not to give up my 
packet so easily, and I again sheuted 
an<l ran back a few paces towards my 
fiieud. Upon doing so, he renewed 
his attack, and charged mo a second 
time. This time I should have ha<l a 
poor chance for it, but fortunately a 
small inequality of ground intervened, 
when he was close upon me, and I 
started to one side, stooping down as 
much as possible, while he passed on- 
wards. I saw him bewildered at ha- 
ving lost me, while I .skulked away as 
quickly as I could, and regained iny 
road by a circuitous route. I bad not 
proceeded much farther wlien the sun 
Sit, and in the very short twilight 
which follows in that climate, I ])cr- 
ceivtd two animals come out of the 
jutigle into the path, about 100 yards 
before me. In the uncertain light, 1 
at first took them for the half- grown 
calves of wild buttaloes, an animal 
abounding in that part of tlie island, 
and they proceeded with their heads 
down towards a large tree by tile side 
of the road I had to pass, where they 
began snuffing about tlie roots. I was 
now near enough to see that lliey were 
bears of a very large size. To turn 
aside waa impossible, as tbe jungle 
was of a kind impenetrable to a man, 
biiitg full of the very long thorn, call- 
ed tbe Buff aloe thorn, from its tough- 
ness. To go back never entered iny 
iT>ind-~i)wleed I had little time for 
thought, as I was now' within thirty 
paces of them. They lifted up their 


heads and marked their anger by a 
short roar, whicli I returned by char- 
ging them till 1 found myself within 
thiee )ards of them, without thi ir 
offering to move away. They made 
a step tow'aids inc, the largest one, 
evidcMitly the male, about its length 
before the other; — 1 kept my lace lo- 
w'ards them, and edged round so as 
to get on that side of them by which 
1 was to pursue my route. At tliis 
moment they made a sliort bound 
at me, which 1 escaped by spiiuging 
backwards, but «=till fronting them, 
and they inisj-ed me a second time iii 
the same way. These wire more like 
the consecutive bounds of a i lums\ 
gallop, than any thing else, but the 
third I saw' was to be my last. All 
that I remember is, uttering a souiid 
of horror betxveen a scream and a roar, 
and us the foremost animal rose at me, 
I struck him with all the force ot my 
bod y i n the n ose a nrl te e t h w i t b i n y br an - 
dy bottle, the only thing in my hdiii!«. 
I need not say that the bottle broke 
into shivers ; and whether it was the 
blow on the nose — a parts I liavi since 
heard, of gn- at temleinc^^ in hi ais — oi 
that part of the hrandy went into hi.*, 
eyts and mouth and astonished him, 
or both these things together, I know 
not ; but he turned round and moved 
offi followed by his companion down 
the patli away from me, and so into 
the jungle, 'jl'he female at no time 
h id taken a decided part, keeping la- 
ther in the rear, and only hueking 
her mate by encoui aging giunis. 
The whole business, 1 may .sa}, 
scarcely occupied a minuti.’s time, 
during which 1 did not in the Ka--i 
lose my jaesence of mind, luohahly 
from the shortness of the tmu*. I 
felt so conscious indeed of my own 
strength, that had there been hut one 
bear, though I might have sufiired 
niucli, J was confident 1 could have 
dislocated liis jaw. But the two to- 
gether quite discomfited me. I ^md 
that I never lost iny pnsence of mind 
during the rencontre ; but 1 own that 
I fctood as if fixed to tin* sjmt while 
tliey moved ott\ and till they vvi re out 
of sight. My first imjiuhse was tlieii 
to run, whicli I continued to do for 
about three miles, when I reached the 
large plain, which I guessed to he that 
of Yulle. I then fell down quite ex- 
hausted, and lay on the ground for 
above half an hour, when 1 rose and 
moved slowly across the large open 
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"round to the other side of it, where 
I knew the rest-house to be situated. 
The latter part of the way was through 
a ])ith in the jungle for about 100 
yards ; and I confess I was so alarm* 
ed, that 1 could not face the risk of 
tins, and therefore steeied my course 
down towards the sea-coast. At last 
my w'ay was happily stopped by the 
liver which flows there, and I laid 
myself down on iny face, and satisfied 
my thirst by drinking, as you may 
conceive, most inordinately. Quite 
dark as it was, there was little cliance 
of my being able to find the solitary 
cl ly- built rLst-liousc, which I knew 
to he thereabouts. So I stretched my* 
self on the sand, and sKpt there till the 
moon ro^e soon after midnight, when 
1 resumed my starch succe.ssfully, and 
finished my sleep on its earthen floor. 
In the morrnng at the first dawn, I 
endeavoured to find the hutof thelet- 
ter-earriers, hut to no purpose, though 
I actually viewed one (»!' tluMii for a 
monuMit ; hut lie, instcuil of obeying 
my loud summons to come to my as- 
sist lUcc, lied and concealed liiinsclf. 
Tills, 1 am ashamed to say, is but too 
ofti'U the conduct of the natives un- 
der s'lniitir cncumstances, knowing 
full veil beforeliand, that they are 
only required to act as guide, or to 
earry luggage, for either of wliicb ser- 
Mecs tliey are frequently but iiiade- 
([iMti ly icwarded. I again, theiefoie, 
start/ d on my way to Pallitopanie, 
over twelve miles of deep s.ind, wlure 
1 airivtd witli difficulty at thrceo’clock, 
almost dead from tin* scorching rays of 
the sun, fatigue, and hunger ; having 
ate nothing from llie morning of my 
embarkation till I reached tins place, 
a ‘•pace of tmn* of ahiiut fifty-three 
h(;urs. lAickil) it had rained, and I 
occ.i^ionally found water to ill ink in 
the lud^'s made by the feet of the wild 
eU'phants and bnlfalocs. 'I'hc kind 
care of ihc only Kuvopcjii at the post, 
an honc>t corporal of the U>th regi- 
ment, soon broi'^lit me round, by pre- 
])aimg 1 hot bath for me, and a good 
currie, not to nicuiion a sliarc of his 
brandy bottle, to compensate for the 


one which the bear had cost me. Next 
day he escorted me with his musket 
on his shoulder to Ilambantotte, where 
my labour ended, as I got boused 
with my friend the C’ol lector, and 
found my .servants and baggage arri- 
ved. 1 must not finish without re- 
marking on the brandy bottle. It 
was actually forced upon me in spite 
of iny refusal, by a geiiih m m who 
saw' me embark on board of the 
Dhomy, and it w’as neaily broken 
from w.mt of a cork-screw' to open ii, 
ill Older to rtlieve the wnfe of a '-ol- 
dier who was on board goiiig to jtiin 
lier liusband, aiidw'ho being sca-sick, 
took a longing for this panacea. It 
was by tlie merest accident that after 
this I retaint d it in my liantl, wlieii 
1 gave up my portmanteau to ilie t ie- 
]>hant, and it seems almo>.t to hive 
lieen so arranged by an iiilerpositioii 
of Providence.’ 

“ So much for our IVieinl II . 

To you, or indeed to any who know 
In'* gallant solditr-like beaiing and 
perfect moilc-ty, it i'l needless to say 
how thoroughly ev^ry woid of hi> nar- 
rative may he relied iqion. Though 
be never meutioiitd the circumstance 
bevond a few' viry pariicular fnenil^, 
it is now well known to many in thia 
country, particularly to the family of 
the late most worthy Governor of the 
colony, wlio W'a.s there when it hap- 
pened.’’ 

Here ends niir C'.rrospoiulenr, and 
lu re ends our anecdote. W'e hope our 
icailcis won't find it ted ions, and that 
such of them to whom it may e\t.r 
happen to tia\el thiough ^o much 
jungle alone, will by no means ncch'ct 
to can y a bottle of cogniac, as the mo'^t 
ellicient pocket-pistol with which they 
can he jirovideil. We give lhi> re- 
conmicndatiou from biainly b.ing 
moie generally procurable tlian good 
Highland whisky, but where tiie lat- 
ter is to be had, all good men anil true 
will prefer it as a cordial ; and we 
venture to affirm, it will pio\eat least 
equal to the I'renchman as a weapon 
ot ilefeiice. 
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A TAI.C or THE MARTYUS. 
HY rilE LTTlllCK SIILIMILUD. 


Ued Tam IIarkness came into the 
tarin-house of Garrick, in the parish 
of Closeburn, one day, and hep;an to 
look about for some place to hide in, 
when the j^oodwife, whose name was 
Jane Kilpatrick, siid to him in great 
alarm, Wluu’s the matter, w'hat’s 
the matter, Tam IIarkness?” 

Hide me, or else I’m a dead man : 
that’s the present matter, goodwife,” 
said he. “ But yet, when I liave time, 
if ever I hae mair time, I have heavy 
news for you. For Christ’s sake, hide 
me, Jane, for tire killers are liard at 
hand.” 

.Tane Kilpatrick sprung to her feet, 
but she was quite benumbed and power- 
less. She ran to one press, and opened 
it, and then to another ; there was not 
room to stuff a clog into cither of them. 
She looked in*o a btd ; there was no 
shelter there, and her knees began to 
plait under lier weight with terror. 
The voices of the troopers were by 
this time heard fast approaching, and 
IIarkness had no other shift, but in 
one moment to conceal liimsclf be- 
hind the outer door, whicli stood open, 
yet the ]>lacc where lie stood was (piite 
dark', lie lieard one of them say to 
another, I fear tlie scoundrel h not 
lure after all. Guard the outhouses.” 

Oil that three or four of the troop- 
ers rushed by him, and began to sojrch 
the hoiue and e.xainine the inmates. 
IIarkness that moment slid out with- 
out being observed, and tried to es- 
cape up a narrow glen called Kinriv- 
vah, immediately behind the hou-se ; 
but unluckily tw’o troopers, who had 
been in another chase, there met him 
in the face. When he perceived them 
he turned and ran to the eastward ; 
on which they botli fired, which rai- 
sed die alarm, and instantly the whole- 
pack were efter him. It was aftcr- 
ward.s conjectured that one of the shots 
had wounded him, for, though lie, 
with o hers, had been nearly surround- 
<d that inorniiig, and twice waylaid, 
tie h d (juitc outiuii the soldier.s ; but 
now It was observed that some of them 
began to gain ground on him, and 
they still conunueJ firing, till at length 
he fell in a kind of slough east from 
the faiin-house of Locherben, where 


they came up to him, and ran him 
through with their bayonets. The 
spot is called Ucd Tam’.s Ci utter to 
this day. 

Jane Kilpatrick was one of the first 
who went to his mangled corpse, — a 
woful sight, lying in the slough, and 
sore did she lament the loss of that 
poor and honest man. But there was 
more; she came to his corpse by a 
sort of yearning impatience to learn 
what was the woful news he had to 
communicate to her. But, alas, tl.e 
intelligence W'as lost, and the man 
to whose bosom alom- it had haply 
been confided was no inori- ; yet Jane 
could scarcely y>revail on herself to 
have any fears for her ow'ii husband, 
for she knew’ him to be in perfectly 
safe biding in (ilcn-Gorar ; still 'ram’s 
last words bung heavy on lur mii.d. 
They were botli suspected to Inne 
been at the harmless rising at Fntei - 
kin, for the rdief of a favonriti mi- 
nkster, which was effecte«] ; and that 
W’as the e\tt ni of their crime. And 
tJiough it was only snsj)icion, four 
men were shot on the hills tint morn- 
ing, without trial or exainirialioii, .ind 
their bodies forbidden ( hristian bu- 
rial. 

One of these four was John ^Veir 
of (iarrick, the husband of Jane Kil- 
patrick, a man of great worth and ho- 
nour, and universally respected. He 
had left liis hiding-place in order to 
carry some intelligence to his friends, 
and to pray with them, but was en- 
trapped among them and slain. Still 
there was no intelligeiicti brought to 
his family, save the single ex]>ievsiou 
that fell from the lips of Thomas 
IIarkness in a moment of distraction. 
Nevertheless Jane could not nst, hut 
set out all the way to lior sister’s hou’-e 
ill Glcn-(iorar, in Crawdbrd-muir, and 
arrived there at eleven o’clock on a 
.Sabbath evening. 'I’he family being 
at prayers wlien she went, and the 
Iiouse dark, .vlie stood .still behind the 
hallan, and all the time was coiniii- 
etd tliat the voice e>f the man that 
prayed was the voice of Jicr husband, 
John W eir. All the time that fervent 
prayer lasted the tears of joy ran from 
jicT eyes, and her heart beat with gra- 
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to licr IMa^Lr as she drank into 
tier soul every senlence of the peti- 
tions ami tliaiikspiviue;. AccokIhi^Iv, 
\vhen worsliip was endid, and the 
eandle li;;iued, slit' wmt fVnwaid with 
a I’i’ht Ikart :iml joylul eountenrioe'*^ 
Ii.rsi'tcr I'ln’oraeul her, niou.elMn.i- 
niit et 1 Y eiiiharras e l and trt.uhh d .a 
‘e-eii.y, iier Li!' re,.Lsueh a time, h'lo.ii 
I'ei' she ilew to « inhraia' Inr hushaiid, 
iiut he stood still liLe a statu and 
dal iiol nnel lier unlj‘"aee. i'‘d’e;/a/‘d 
U Inei — '-he ‘;rew pale, and, silt’n_; 
dou’ijs'ii e()vered hiT I’aee witli In r 
.(proM. 'i'liis nnin was one ol her h i— 
0 . 11 ( 1 ’'! hioilnas, h.veui^e in hidine, 
V, innu she had never hJhie sli ii, hut 
the toiu''. of his Viiiee, .nul <v«n tlie 
(hse!u)i,;il ( vjjussi.niN tint he U' d, 
\^ue 'o li!ve in r hu-, hand’s, that slie 
led l•>I^ till in hir 

\ ' I V. lunv . I i-'T id eoii h T na- 
I'-iM. tor ,i oh II \ f e .r h>el not h eii sm n 
oi lie. Lid oi thiie siine \v’i dm '••le. y 
( \ mil will'll he h ol ; me to w oil 
hisliandsoi 'omei iiju lahii;!: daUj.!. r ; 
Init they ill li n d to (‘.ninoi t l aeh o hei 
isW'il.i I'l ‘V ( ouid, u’d, in i' o iien- 
l ir, I , 'svi’in they weie a'd ii the 
^ao'.d'. h i' d, ,.i.d u li'liiA’id him t) 
d ) nh'h liiein a-- '-iL'iutd t<) him s'lio'l. 
V*i(n leaiiv otlnT e\pre‘som^ of { my 
and .'UiUiie ■'’on. hot tie in \t n I'rn- 
iny, win ij tin* two si-^ujs we’e .moiu 

n.M I, !h( < n ■ 'as •> ;o ;! e odu i , 

‘ d !.'( 1 e imiot hi Ip t. il'im \ (.0 a 
' r. Loroused die.i.u til .1 i had 
just aoue ye waheiU'd lue. W kill 1 
pit nae raitii iii dnani', and 1 .' ima 
want \ou to is |.!,,ird >1 ; ’nut it is as 
<.o. .) lot* tin III], to led tin Ml to ai.e 
luilinr, and tlieii, it’ ou dit tuiu our 
h.ke it m the e ni se o’ i)i-e\ i<lene •, it 
ni.iy ’nnue. it to h.illh liieir minds 
ih It their spiiits had been imneisiiie 
w ith (lod.” 

‘‘ edn na, AL^yie, I w iiit iiane o’ 
your eoatused drcuiis. 1 hue other 
tliiinis to tliinli; o', and mons’s tiie 
t’liie an’ olt VO li le ih.ived me wi 
t'n in, an* souiv Unu s nnuie me aiiyiy. ’ 

“ I iii'ver hath’ ye lieinoe tluin, 
deaiiie, hut I likit av to tell them to 
you, and this I daiesiy rase out o’ our 
< »n\i I .-vitivui Ncstiem. Iiut 1 tluuidit 
I was away, vi see, 1 dimia ki'ii wlnie 
I was ; and I was fear’d aid eonfiisad, 
th.mkiny I Inid lost my wmv. And tluii 
I eame to .m auld man, aid he says to 
me, ‘ Is it tlu' road to heaven that you 
aie seekmps A}^t*ie ?’ Aid I said, ‘ Aye,’ 
for 1 didn i like to deny’t. 

VI >1.. WYl. \(). ( Liv. 


‘ Tlien I’ll tell you where ye maun 
•.tanp'/ said he, ^ ye maun gan<r iij) 
1)V theliead of yon dark, ino=sy cleueh, 
aid you will hud aiie there* tlnit will 
sliow you the load to heavi n and 
1 s'iid, ‘Aye/ for 1 didna like tonfif'e, 
iddsouLih it w'as an uneouth-los'kin}' 
ro id, and ane that I dnlmi lik “ to ^ntny. 
iJuL \d.( 11 I yiny-, to the ell Lieli 
luad, w)»a do' -i 1 see '-iUiny; tin re 
but %.air am yuodinan, .Tulin \\(ir, 
ami I tliiAi yht 1 I ever saw limi ItMik 
sa-- twei : end when T e.ud in) 

to iiiiii, lluii i '-LL s anoiln.r dolm Wh ir, 
ly my ^t; !j)]:it to the f-ai k, aid ii bcihlit 
111 biLMid. llewah eaiild (Usid, and Id*, 
In ad till led to tin ai* '-nii- ; and wIkii 
1 .".iw '!( (..m :i si- lit. I w.is tell 1 tied, aid 
In !d w'di- on innn Jhit I ymes u[) 
to i!.e li\. , .lohn \’i I 11 ', and siy'. to 
l.ini, ‘ (iinli in lU. Imu ’s th ' 
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S' in mu lound w d el o in n n. ta .er to 
I e at tin' eel p '0 o’ tin (II a ! delni ^\'Lil ; 
..n t'-itii I v.a.s t^nd) \ astouinlit. aid 
I .s ty s to hiei, ‘ tioi dm an, Imw 's tins 
‘ i am eoniinm^nuittl to kisp the-e 
aw ad says h.i'. * Oo ye tliink tlu se 

Lvii t’ at aie yet to opm in tlu- liyht 
o' hraxmi, ami liiat lonyue that has to 
s\eahle tile ]'iaisLS of a Uideiimr far 
wuliin yuui sky, sliouhi hi- lelt to he- 
eome the j.-n \ o’ sieean ’veiniin as 
tlKse!’ 

‘ Will it make' sie \eiia muekledif- 
fiieuee, .loh.n W eir/ says I, ‘ whether 
the carcass is eaten up by these or by 
the w oi Ills p ’ 

‘ Ah, .\ppie, Ayyie ! worms aic 
worms ; hut ye little wal wh.it these 
are/ says he. ‘ Hut .luhii ^Veir has 
warrtd ai iih llmm a’ his life, aid tliat 
to some purpose, and they mauuiui e,et 
the advantaj;c o’ him iiowd 

* Hut which is the ri^ht John 
1) 
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Wt*ir ? ’ Bays I, ‘ for here is ane lyini» 
stiff aiul lapperetl in his blood, and 
another in health and strength and 
sound inmd.* 

* I am the right .Tohn Weir,’ says 
lie. ‘ Did you ever think the good- 
man o’ Garrick could die ? Na, na, 
Aggie ; Clavers can only kill the body, 
an’ ihdi’s but the poorest part of the 
m.an. But where are }on gaun this 
wild gate ?’ 

' 1 was directed this way on iny 
road to luaven,’ sa)s I. 

‘ Ay, an’ )e were directed right 
then/ siys he. ‘ Kur this is tlie di- 
rect path to heaven, and there is no 
other.’ 

‘ That is very extraordinary/ says 
I. ‘ And, pra\ , what is the name of 
this place, that I may diiect my lister 
Jane, your wife, and all my Iriends, 
by tile' same w ax ? ’ 

* This is Faitli’tt Hope,’ saxs he.” 

But behold, at the nieiuioii of this 

place, Jane Kilpatrick of irainek aro^e 
slowly up to her feet and held up both 
her hands. Hold, hold, sister Aggie,” 
cried she, “xou have told enough. V\'as 
it in the head of Faith's Hope that 
you saw this vision of my dead hus- 
biind ” 

“ Vx'' ; but at the same time I saw 
your husband alixe. ’ 

“ Then I fear xour dream lia^ a 
doub-e meaning,” s<ud 'he. ‘‘ f’er 
though it appears like a itligioiis alle- 
gory, you do iu>t knovs that therx' re il- 
ly is such a place, <ind that not \ery far 
from our house. I haxeorien l iughtd 
at your dreams, sister, but this one 
hurries me from )ou to-day witli a 
heavy arid a trembling Inart.” 

Jane left (ilen-Goi ar by the break of 
day, and took her w'ay thiough the 
wild ranues ot Crawford-muir, straight 
for the head of Faith’s Hope. .Slic had 
Bome bredd in her lap, and a liitic 
bible that she always carried with 
her, and wiiiiout one to assist or com- 
fort her, she went in search of her lo't 
Jnisbaud. Befo/ o she reached the head 
of that wild gh n, the day w'as far 
Bpeiit, and the ^un wearing down. The 
valhy of the Nitli lay spread far be- 
low her, in all it*-' beauty, but around 

JOHN WMK, 


her there was nothing hut darkness, 
dread, and desolation. The mist ho- 
vered on the hills, and on the skirts 
of the mist the ravens sailed about in 
circles, croaking furiously, which had 
a most ominous effect on the heart of 
poor Jane. As she adxuinced farther 
up, she perceived a fox and an eagle 
sitriiiir over against each other, watch- 
ing fioiuethiiig wliieh yet they seemed 
territied to approach ; and reaht be- 
tween tliem in a little green hollow, 
surrounded by bliek haggs, she found 
the corpse of her husbaml in ilie sanu‘ 
manner as discnbtd by her sister. Ho 
was ^trlppCil oriiis coat and vtst, xvliieli 
it was tliouelir, lie had thrown Irom 
him when fi . ing from the solduT^ , to 
enable him to elfeet his escapi'. He 
was shot through the he.irt x\ ith twt# 
built ts, but nothing relating to his 
<leat}i was ever known, whctlu'r he 
died }>raying, or was shot as he fit d , 
hut tiiere was he found lying, halhid 
in his blood, in the wiUlerness, and 
none of the wild heists of the fortst 
had dared to touch his lifelc's form. 
The bitterness of dt ath was now 
pa.-t wuth poor Jane. Hi*r staff and 
shield WAS taken from herriulu liaml, 
and laid low in deith by the violence 
of wicked men. True, she had still a 
home to go to, aliliougli tliat hou.e 
was robbed and spoiled ; but she found 
tliat witlioiit A//// It wa'. no hom(‘, ai tl 
that xvliere his htlovtd form repost'd, 
that was the houu* of lur list. She 
wMshtd all his wtiuiuK, and the stains 
of blood from his body,tie<l her napkin 
rountl Ills fare, covert d him with her 
apron, aiul sat tioxvn and watched ht - 
side him all the live-long night, pr.i)- 
ing to the Ahmirhty, anti singing 
hymns and spiritual songs alterijately. 
The next day she xvarnetl her frit mis 
and neighbours, who xvent witli In r 
on tile folltixvmg night, anti burn d 
him privately in the north-west corner 
of the churchyard of .Morton. I he 
follt)wiug versc.s are merely some of 
lier own words versifieil, as sluj xvas 
sitting by his corpse m tlie wiltl glen, 
or ratlier the tlionghts that slie th- 
scrihf.d as having passetl through her 
heart 
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i ranna grtfi for thee, rny .John Weir, 
O, I ranna greet for thee ; 

For the hand o htaven IieB licavy here, 
And this »;air weird I maun dree. 
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John Wt'ir, a Ballad, 

Tlicy harried us first o' cow and ewe, 

With curses and cruel tye. 

And now tliey hac shtd thy rlear life blood. 
An’ what’s to become o’ me ? 

I am 1 ( It a hel])U ss widow here, 

O, what’s to become o' me ? 

>. 

I hae born thee seven sons, John Weir, 
And nursed them upon my knee ; 

Hut two are fl(“d to tlieir father’s harne, 
P’rae the eviU awaitin." thee ; 

Their little green giavts lie side by side, 
lake t\Nins in fond ally. 

Hut in hesidf' thy children dear 
Tliy dust maun mvd* he — 

Like an outcast o’ the eailli, John V'eir, 
In the moorland tliou maun he. 


Hut tliougii thou lie at tiie back o' the d)ke, 
Or in liagg o’ the mount.iin luo, 

Wherever tliy lovial dust rtinaius. 

It is sacieil eroimd to me. 

And tin re will 1 witch, and there \\ill I pray, 
P'or ttais I now hae nam-, 

J’or the injutifs done hv wick'-d men 
lldNe sear’d ir.y snn])le Inain. 

Pi\en over thy p.i’e coipse, John Whir, 

1 try to Wee]) in vain. 


Hut soon shall our oppie'M.>rs’ swa) 

111 dc s -lation he. 

Like autumn tiowers it shall dec ly, 

Aiul in Its fonhiL'^s Uk. 

The tyrant’^ reign, the t\i ant’s name, 
Wlin.s(‘ luU hadimvti tiniveii, 

The bloixl ot s mis hath blotted t>at 
Hotli from the earth and he.iveii — 
Lor this dtar blood ot ihine, John W eir, 
(’an iievtr be forgiven. 
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IX. 

1 IIF i.l I KILL A LEAD I k's VOU^ 
All iny i)TL-lty cuus? 

Did you lay all? 

Lotus tiiako nuditmoof tins gloat reMrgo, 

To ouro tins doadJy juiel ! 

MA< I'.El II. 

ii:ittlo-Vow ! — Xo ]\rinsti‘r-\vulls 
CiavL' back tlie burninoj word, 

Nor i?ross, nor sbrine, the low deep tone 
(^f Miiotbcr’d ven.^eaiico hoard . 
h\it the a'^hes of a ruiuM home 
Til rill’d as it sternly ro>e, 

Willi tli.^ mineiing voio’e of blood that shook 
The inidiiii/ht’s dark repose. 

I bveaihool it noto’or kingly toinb‘'. 

Hut where my children lay. 

And ilu' startled \'ullure at my step 
Soar’d from their precious clay. 

1 .stood amidst my Jie:id alone — 

1 kiss’d tluir bps — I pour'tl, 

In the strong silence of that hour, 
i\[y spirit on my .sword. 

The Hoof-treo fall'n, the smouldering floui , 
The blacken’d tllrv^hold-stonc, 

T'he bright liair torn and .soil’d with blood, 
N\' ho fountain wa.smy own ; 

Thtse.ai d the e\erlasting hills, 

Hore witius'> tiuit wihl niglit ; — 
lb f</re them ich} the Avenger's soul 
In erusli’d Adection'- might. 

'I’hestar'., tin ‘-.arcliing v*lars of IKavcn, 
W'ltb k((n look^ would iqibr.dd, 

It tri'in K y In .irt the liery ’»ow, 

Glar'd on ii then, could fade. 

Tlky have no eiu^e! — Go, ask the streams 
'Ihat by my ])allis have ^wept, 

'I'll red w ives thai uiktaiiiM were horn, 

How hath my faith been kept? 

And oilur i ve.s arc on my soul, 

That never, never close ; 

The sad, swtet glances of the I.ost — 

They leave me no repose. 

Haunting iny l ight- watch midst the rocks. 
And hy tie* torrent’s foam ; 

'rhrough the dark- rolling mists they shine, 
Full, full of love and home ! 

nhe ■ tin mountain (ugic's lieirt, 

\\ .u 11 wrong’d, may yet find rtst — 
**'eiMmn/ the place made di.soiate, 

He ‘ wt ks unotln r nest. 

Hut I— youi soft iook.s wake the timst, 

'I’hat vvins Tio rpunching ram ; 

V» rln\e me brn-k. n y He-aoiiful ’ 
he tile stoi iMV fight again. 
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l Ain iNc; woKijs. 

Olio struggle* more, and I am free. 

ito V. 

r.EAVK Tnt*, oil ! loavt* inc ! — unto all btlow 
Tliy presence bitids me with too dtep a s])ell ; 

Thou inak’st these mortal rej^ions, whence I fro, 

Too mighty in their lo\eIiius'> — farcwt'll, 

That I may part in peace ! 

Leave me ! thy footstep with its lightest sound, 

The very sliadow of' thy waving hair, 

V\"ak(‘ in my soul a fctling too profouml, 

'J'oo strong for auglit that loves and diLS to h‘.»r. 

Oh ! bid the contlict ci a^c ’ 

1 hear thy whisper — and the warm tear-, gu^li 

Into mine tges, the (juick ])alst‘ thrills my heart ; 

Tliou bid’s! the jieace, tlie reveiential hush. 

The still suliims^ioii trom my thoiig-lits di pnt. 

Dear One 1 liiis mu'-r nor h.\ 

The ])ast looks on me fr»)m tliy inournfu] i}e, 
rile beauty of our fut .md vernal d.i)'. 

Our conimunm'rs with and hill, and skv — 

(.)h ! take thatbn'giit woild from my sMiiiL’- lm/ ' 
Then art all c n:li to i" ' 

Shut out the sundiiue fiotn mv dMue room, 
'J’lu\}as’iniiie's ))ii'ut]i, tin* murmur id’ the bu ; 

lat not the jo\ of hird-noits pieice the gloom ! 

'Jduy spi ak ol'life, of summer, and ot thee — 

T('() tnucli — and death lute' 

Doth our own spiing m d^e hapnv mu.sio now. 

)''roin the old lutch-roots tkjshing into <h*\ ? 

Are the Inoad hlu s im:i;n d in its liow - 

— Alas ! \ain tluniplits ! tli.it fondly thus can stKn 

I’loin the dreid Itour so ne.u ’ 

If I couhl but draw' courage from the light 
Of thy ekar eyv', that eM r --lioiie to hli *.s ’ 

— Not now' ! 'twill not be new ! — my aching •"ighi 
Diiiiks from that fount a Mood of it iKknu-^-, 

Jloarmg all streiiitth ! 

Leave me ! — thou com'st belwoeii my hcait and heavtii ' 
1 would be still, in voictde^^s prayer to die. 

Wliy must our souls thus hne, and thus be riven ^ 

— IL turn ’ — tliy parting wakes mine agony ! 

— Oh ! vet awhile delay ’ 
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Ah : ihcti and tluri* was hurr\inj» l«i and 
And jrntlw'nn}^ and tiniiblint's ot d.s 

And theie weio svaKUn M’lh .is pro-H 

The life from out younp he.nts, and choking 
\N Ineh ne'er inajhi be rep*-'dtcd. 

lU (ION 


Tiir vospir-bt'll, from clmrch and tower, 

Hdtl sent its duiij^ sound ; 

And the liouseliold, in the hush of eve, 

Were met, their porch around. 

A voice rang through the olive-wood, witli a sudden triiiniph'.-? power — 

We rise on all our hills ! come forth ! 'tis thy eomitrv’s gathering hour 
Thtre’s a gleam of liy every stream, in each old hattle-dell — 

Come forth, young diian ! hid thy home a brief .md proud farewell 

Then the father gave his son the sword, 

^Vhich u hundred figlits lia<l sem — 

Away and lu ar it hack, my hoy ' 

All that it still hath been ! 

Ilasie, haste ' th ■ Iiur.t^ rs of the let are up nnd who sli ill slaml 
The lion-like awakening of t]ierou<e 1 indiiriiant land ? 

Our clid'C sliall Miund ihnmgli each dt lile where swtpt the clarion’s bla.sg 
With the fl\ing footsttps of the Aleor in stormy uge.s past/' 

Tin n tile nnt! tr ki-sd her on, with teara 
'1 h It o't \ Ills dark le. ks fili ; 

I bh'si, I Id, s thee o'lr and o\ r, 

^ et I stay thee not — Karcwt.ll !” 

“ One moment! but one mo. cent piv,' to parting thought or word ! 

It i.s no tune lor woman’s k.n . nln n manhood’s luait is .-tirr'd, 

Ijtur but the memo,*) of thy lov(' a'oout iIk-'* in tin* n-dit, 

To breathe upon il/ avenging sword a spdl ot kteiitr n.i'.hi." 

Afid a maiden’^ fond adieu was l.eartl, 

Though derj), vt t brief ami low : 

*■ In the vigil, in the conHejt, I.ove! 

My prayir diall with like go !' 

Come forth ! come as the torrent conies when the winUr’s chain is buisl ' 
So rmdies on tlie land’s n vi nge, in night and nlenct* nnr.sed— 

1 he niglit !•> past, 'oe sihuce o’tr — on all our lulls weii^e — 

We wait thee, youth ’ sleep, dream no more ! tlic voice of battle cries.” 

Tlnre were sud hearts in a darken '<! home, 

W’lien the hr?ue hnd lift tin ir bower; 

Ji'it the stri'iigi!) of praytr and sacrifice 
A’as wuli tlnmi in that liuiir. 
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FROM Till lOL'IlNAL 01 

Tfie inhabitants of nncirnt Italy 
gradually exchan^jod tln ir native di- 
vinities for the historical deities intro- 
duced by f-uccessive settlers from 
Crreeco ; thus the dreams, omens, and 
auguries of Kiruria were blended with 
the fables .'Uid ceremonies of Ilella.s, 
and the combination became tlie state 
religion of Home. During the em- 
pire, the miracle- loving Komans began 
to suli'iiitute the monsters, the en- 
chantments, and the astrology of 
Egypt and (Mialdiea for the worn-out, 
but still pulilicly \vor.shipped, state- 
gods ; aiifl, Hnally, after the establi di- 
luent of t hnstiaiiity, the ekim ntary 
spirits of Teutonic superstition raised 
into importance and cilchrity by the 
witch- tribirials and oilier Icgi'-Iative 
prohibitions of Charlemagne, found 
their way to Italy, in tales and h m nds 
wliit'b took a deep and lasting hold of 
its imaginative inhabitants. It would 
not he (liHicult, even in the pr- sent 
ilay, to separate and class the.se hetno- 
peiicous dements of Italian supersti- 
tion, uereit wortli while to trace tlu in 
to tlieir re«p«.ctive sourec.s. To g( ne- 
ral readers, however, si'ine illustrative 
ih'tails of their actual xsiirking, and 
wide difl‘a<ion in the lowir clashes of 
Italian society will be more acceptable. 
Amidst the numerous vestiges of an- 
ti(]Ui cirioms, tlisciiviuabk* in modern 
It di 111 life, occur not a few of the pu- 
re.^t heathnii-m. For iii'-taiuv, m tlie 
(’atheilral of l-ernia in Molise is still 
])reseTved, and honotind under ano- 
ther name, the Fgyptian Phallus. 
Mome of the female peasants in the 
rural distiiets ot Naples weir small 
figures of Priapus on their bosoms to 
pre\ent ster.lity, while others, for the 
sanu' ]mrpose wear small pictures of 
ceitain Christian saints. Thus have 
man) ohj*'cts of luatlieii worship, 
masking their origin under modern 
names, maintained t heir ground amid.st 
the images and relies of the Ilomish 
Church. 

'Phe tales of spectral appearances 
and haunted houses, wliich occasion- 
ally occur in Italy, arc modified by the 
cheerful habits of the people/and ge- 
nerally assume a lively and even lutli- 
rrons character. The midnight gho^t, 
wliieh, in northern Europe, is associ- 


A MODERN lIlVVELIEn. 

ated with awful groans and rattling 
chains, becomes in Italy a teazing and 
a jdayiul sjurit, and is called a Spirito 
follelto. These spirits riot amidst 
the glass and china, i.dk lo iV.c cats, 
open and shut doors with sudden vio- 
lence, or, when in an angry mood, toss 
the sleepers out ot their beds upon the 
floor. This nun Insria durmir In 
is, however, th'- most grievous otfence 
ot which the Italians accuse the Spi- 
rito folietto. Inslaucts of haunted 
houses are of rare occurrence ; but for 
many years a house in Home\bctwi( n 
the* Tateran and S. Maiia .Maggiore 
remained uninhabited, bi cause at mid- 
night a monk was luaid to read the 
mass and ring his bell. The Romans 
attach no importance to dreams and 
omens, (xeept as mati rials for Im- 
morous and speculative discussion. In- 
deed, the superstitious faculties of the 
Italians geee rally are so fully occupied 
by the rniracli s of their numerous 
«aint^, and by the ui) curious powers 
of leiies and ])ictures, that the belief 
in any .snpernaiural aeency, uncon- 
necleil witli tluir religion, lays but 
slender hold of their credulity, and is 
nearly confined to the fair sex, who, 
in Home especially, aie prone to bc- 
liewe in the e^ isu nee and active agen- 
cy of wiiclicraft. The ime tings ot ihe 
Roman witcl.es. wlio are numeroms, 
and I'omposed of’ young as well as old 
w’omen, take pi ice in the ancient Fo- 
rum, or Ca'n]n) Wic ino II<re are 
celebrated the nocturn.l orgies, of 
which the mo'it testivous and import- 
ant occurs on St John's night, when 
tlie'v asstiuble in gre.t numbers, and 
in the shape of blac'k cats with fiery 
eyes. I'his transformaiioii is accom- 
jd'.shcd by the aid of a mysterious 
ointment, supposed to consist in great 
measure of the root of pimpernel or 
burnct. With this tin y anoint them- 
selves from head to foot, a process 
which will remind the classical reader 
of the Thessalian enchantresses. These 
witches are said to compouinl bevera- 
ges which provoke love or hatred ; 
they create bad weather, and ojierate* 
upon the absent by incantations. The 
greatest crime imputed to them is the 
sucking of children, who become, in 
consequence, by quick or slow grada* 
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tions dry and emaciated, and a thin 
child is said to have been “ Siicchinto 
dalle StreyheJ* The belief in philtres 
is peculiar to Naples, where younej 
men, who fall away in flesh and 
strength, without apparent cause, arc 
said to have taken love-potions. The 
Neapolitan lover is afraid to accept a 
lock of hviir from his fair-one, from a 
prevalent belief that some pernicious 
influence may be thus conveyed The 
Komans pai take not of this apprehen- 
sion ; blit, (hiring tlie rarnival, they 
beware of eating the ronfeffi, which 
are showered n[)on them by the female 
masks, and will sometimes warn stran- 
gers of the perilous consequeiic< s. 
These prccauticns often provoke the 
lively retort of the Uoman females: 

Jfanyiafr, maiHjiatf' i ronf fti. 
sirtn tanfo brlh, per arcr jiHura d'unn 
fatfnra” 

The dread of storm-raisers is uni- 
versally prevalent amongst the coun- 
try people, and especially in moun- 
tainous districts. A Dai.ish botanist, 
journeying alone upon an ass throu^di 
the mountains of Ahriizzi, was inv(']- 
ved in several ])erilous adventures hy 
this superstitious terror of the pea- 
santry. They had lor ^oim* time 
him collecthig idjiits amojjg''t the 
unfrequented c’ifr', and raMues, and 
watched In'. proctelimTs with suspi- 
cious curiosity. A f'w lao r 

their district was ravaged hv a iicc' 
sion of storms, their suspicions gr \v 
into certainty, and, assembling in co - 
siderahlo mimbe»-s, they attaelcid ti’c 
unconscious botaui.'t witii a volley oi’ 
stones, and cur- id him as a sterm- 
raising enchanter. He made vthenn nt 
protestations of his innocence, but the 
enraged peasants took forcioie posM S- 
sioii of his collection, which tin y mi- 
nutely examined. Finding only some 
harmless leaves and blossoms, and no 
roots, their fury abated, and, althoimh 
it was suggested by some that In- h id 
probably used the roots in I is inc.iii- 
lations, the unfojtunate herbalist wms 
at lengtli dismissed witli fierce mena- 
ces, that if he dared to take a single 
root from tkie ground, it w^ouM cost 
him ii's htl*. l:i the rnourdahis n *ar 
Itome, th^ peasants regard with suspi- 
cion a singular costume, a stern cast 
of countenance, or anv striking p. rso- 
nal formation, in ilie strangers w ho ar- 
rive there. All tiavdler^, thus pecu- 
liarly marked, arc supposi d lo bo en- 
chanteia and treasure-seeker s, and the 


young CJerinans, in their black dresses, 
untrimmed beards, and long hair, arc 
opccial objects of suspicion. 

The Oriental fairies, who followed 
the fortiiiu's of rharlemagnc and Ids 
paladins, estcd)lidicd themselves in va- 
rious parts of Italy, wdierc they still 
liold a distinguished place in the tra- 
ditionary superstitions of the people. 
These local fairies, who are more po- 
tent than witches, and geiurally of a 
benevolent cliaracter, ate not unwor- 
thy of record. One of the most cele- 
hiated is the Fata, or Fairy, Moigaua, 
whose realm is the strait between Ib g- 
gio and .Missma. Ihri' her ehttiring 
])aLiees sometimes rise above tlu* vvat( rs, 
aitd dazzle the C)i's ol‘ mortals with a 
ti.msii'Ut glimpse of those spleudouis 
W’hieh an' so inagidficeiitly deuTihed 
in tile Oilatulo AmoiO'.o of JJoiardo. 
This fairy is said to fall in love with 
young sailors and fidurmen, wliom 
.■ihe hues nuo the {\‘(.;) 1 y tliis display 
of li! r power aiid grandeur. 'J’lio 
eiU'e'i of liaih o[)ticd illusion arc now 
wtli undu‘t>a'd, but the adjacent in- 
h ihitanls will not he reasoned out of 
this highly jioe'ieal tradition ; ai.d in 
the pi'pulur I .ilJa ls cori)[iosed in ine- 
iii^rv of youn.: non drowned m ihi' 
Str.dls of ?vie- '-iiiii, tlie survivin’.'; ula- 
tives are ''od t) console tlnuiselvts 
Vila tlie h' In. f, th it the dt[Mrteil aie 
rf poaiug 111 the itrms o: the Ftdry M<^r- 

1 1 Tti'^c.'iiiy ih ' mo:lie»*s and nnrsis 
tcrrily naugiity e ii'lnn by teliine, 
lliem lint ti' ' Ugly fany, i-efana, is 
coming, ami liie (’ai nival of Mi renee 
IS opened on the night beioie the fes- 
tival of the Tiiree Kings, by the pKi- 
ces^'ion (d the 1 - ti ihfaiia, who is 
pai.'idcd tlirongh tlie city liy tm.-li- 
hglit, accompanied by tlie jn aling ol 
drums and trumpets,' and the acel.i- 
matioiis of the jieople. Tlie fairy i- 
personilled by a colossal pujipet, ii- 
prtbeiitinga sorceress in flowing gar- 
iiunts, and the ligure is /^o contiivdl 
,ns to appear taller or shorter at tlu 
pleasure of the btanr, whose persam 
is concealed by tin; long draperies, 
'j'liis monstrous fairy frightens tin* 
children by looking into the iij)pir 
windows of the liou'-es ; and alter inu 
parsing ihreiiL'li tlie prineij:al sirtets 
of Fharmce, tin; huge puppet is thrown 
from a hiidge into the Anm, amidst 
the .shouts and impn cations of the 
multitude. The Tuscan nurses also 
call by tlio name of lief ma, or Ih fa- 
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nia, the good and wicked fairies, who, 
on the night after the festival, come 
down the chimney to reward or punish 
the children, and the little folks care- 
fully hang their clothes, with empty 
pockets, roiind the hearth, that the 
good fairy may till them with confec- 
tionery, and other presents, according 
to their previous good hcdiaviour. The 
term Ilefana is also applied to a very 
ugly woman, and a frightful phantom 
is called llefanaccia. ]\lanni, in his his- 
torical notice of th(‘ IJefana, affirms 
that this festival is a relic of the an- 
cient mysteries, and that it especially 
alludes to the arrival of the Maei. In 
fact, the black faces of the rag-dolls, 
which are liinig in tlie windows of 
Florence, on the day of the Fpipliany, 
resemble the Magi, as pourirayed in 
pictures of ancient date. The gifts 
which the children expect to receive 
are supposed to be in commemoration 
of the presents brought by the ]\Iagi 
to the Holy Family. Thi\ popular 
belief is of high antiquity, and in the 
liou'''C of the Fpiphiini, otherwise cul- 
led the Iselani, at Florence, a head of 
one of the royal r\lagi is preserved in 
the n positorv. 

The fuiric's jday an important part 
in the pojmlar talcs of Tuscany, and 
their almdes are still pointal out by 
the people. 

I'iic hollow’s of the fairies, called 
lo Ibicho delle kale, on the Unely bill 
of Ficsolc, near Fioience, are the rums 
of subteiianeous huilihngs, and a»e 
supposed to ha^e been the substruc- 
tions of an ainphitheatie, or of puhhc 
baths. These cMveriious places aie 
shown by c\cry cliild as the aliodtsof 
fairies, and it was lure that ('liarle- 
magne is said to have brought rich 
prcsenfs to these elementary spiiits. 
Another liaunt of fairies is in the 
Gonlalitia between Florence and Fisa, 
win re a romarkahle rock, called 11 
^lasso delle Fate, and res<nnhling an 
immense s<{nare tow<r, inclines to- 
wards auotln r rock of similar cordi- 
guration. The intermediate cavity 
fonns a spacious grotto, and has a 
character (,f romantic seclusion wdiich 
well accords with the popular tradi- 
tion. INI any curious details of the 
Tuscan fairies are interw’oven with the 
narratives of the rural inipnwiaatoriy 
some of whom possess no inconsider- 
able degree of erudition. The mar- 
vellous history of I'crragosto and 
Calcndi-Maggio, as related on the first 


of May by a rustic narrator, was com- 
mitted to paper by an intelligent tra- 
veller, who witnessed the festival of 
the Maio, at a farm-house near Flo- 
rence, and from whose journal I have 
extracted this May-day adventure. 

“ Tempted by a beautiful spring- 
morning, I rose early, and quitted 
Florence by the gate of Sunta Croce. 
Parsing the mills and the fall of tlic 
Arno, I followed the direction of the 
river, and gazed with delight upon 
the fresh and lovely landscape. A 
vine-covered hill was crowned with 
.small and elegant villas, which stood 
in relief before the romantic cliffs of 
Fiesolo, still surmounted with Ftruc- 
can walls and distinguidied by the 
bold tow’cr which ser\es as a belfry to 
tlie cathedrnl. 

1 now' bo: an to observe that the 
fields were without labourers, and tliat 
every peasant I met was attired inhoh- 
dayapparcl, and jirocctding w’itli ea^er 
step, as if to some scene of festivity, 
Walkiiij: leisurely onward, ‘1 reached 
at Ungth a farm-house, before the door 
of which a young tree h'^A just been 
planted. Slreanurs and knots of ri- 
bar.ds, adorned with lin<^el, were sus- 
pended from the branches, and glit- 
tered gaily in the fo'.iige; braiicbes 
with similar adornments, and a crown 
offiovrers, shaded one of the window’s, 
and the air W’as resounding whih the 
matin-music of sevoral peaRant<. Sud- 
denly the bowery window was o\ ened, 
and three young pia^'ant beantiC'-. fresh 
and brilliant as the iiiorning, appear- 
ed in picture'^tpie costume, anti repaid 
with gr.ieeful smiles the salutations of 
their friends and lovers, 'i’lns pasto- 
ral scene reminded me that it was the 
first of May, and that the antique fes- 
tival of Caiendi Maegio was about to 
be* celebrated by these hapiiy dwelltTs 
in the vale of Arno. Soon tlie rustic 
minstrels began a lively measure, the 
young pcopU* assembUd Ixfore the 
lioiisc, and, joining hands, danced 
with a rapid and bounding movement 
round the* May-troc, while the older 
peasants were bu''ilY arranging break- 
fast u]>on a long table under the shade 
of a vine trclliee which served as a 
vestibule to the house*. These plea- 
sing groups formed a picture worthy 
of Tenie*rs or Bassano, or rathe^r of the 
more graceful pencil of Paolina Gauf- 
fier of Florence. Taking out my 
sketch-book, I began to draw the pic- 
turesque scene before me, and had 
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nearly completed my pencil-sketch, 
when I w«s discovered. Immediately 
the master of the house approached 
me, and, with looks of cordial kind-* 
ness, invited me to join their rural fes- 
tival. While I hesitated to comply, 
one of his daughters left the circling 
group, and, presenting lier hand, in- 
vited me to join the dance. This 
temptation it was not in human na- 
ture to resist. I added another link 
to the chain of dancers, and we bound- 
ed round the i\Iay-treo with increased 
energy and rapidity. When the dance 
was concluded, I offered to my hosts 
the sketch I had made of their rustic 
festival, and it was honoured by im- 
mediate insertion in the frame of a co- 
loured print represtining the Wan- 
dering Jew ; aft- r which we sat down 
in cordial intimacy to breakfast. A 
diminutive and greyheaded old man, 
who had enlivened our rural meal by 
many pleasant songs, which he accom- 
panied on the bass, was loudly suni- 
inoiH'd by the children after breakfast 
to tell tin. in the wonderful history of 
Ferra::osto, Calendi Maggio, and their 
sisters Ihfana and Mezza Quarcsima. 
lie Nielded at length to the solicita- 
tions of the whole party, to which I 
added mine, being curious to hear a 
fipecimv.u of the (juaiiu and original 
eloquenc-.' of a rural wipron^ntorr. 
Immediately the peasants hoisted the 
little man upon tlie table, crowned 
him with a cap of gilt paper, and in- 
vested him with a printed bed-quilt 
by way of mantle. TJie orator then 
grasped a wdne-flask coated with plat- 
ud straw, and exclaimed : — “ Ragaz- 
zi ! Kagazze ! e voi uJtri tutti quanti, 
ascoltate !" After a pause, duiing 
which he applied the bottle to his lips, 
he said, wiih an air of ludicrous so- 
lemnity, ‘‘ I had this true and plea- 
sant history from Kerragosto himself, 
lie told it me during bis last appear- 
ance on earth, and I will give it you 
so exactly in liis wi/rds and voice, that 
you may suppose him actually sitting 
before you.'' Then expanding his 
chest, and deepening his voice, he con- 
tinued: Dunque io sou Ferragos- 

to!” (Behold me then Ferragosto!) 
At these words the ex' itcd group hc- 
caine silent and motionless, and the 
children gJiztd with o-igcr looks, and 
open mouths, upon Ferragosto, who 
now threw back his head, elevated bis 
shculdors to increase bis bulk, c xpand- 
ed his armS; and, after looking gravc- 
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ly round the circle, began his recital, 
of which, however, I profess only to 
render the sjnrit, the language being 
ill that burlesque style of the sixtei nth 
century, which is endurable only in 
the original Italian. 

Tiiere w^as once a great king na- 
med CharL'inagne, who was, besides, 
emperor of Rome. After many and 
many battb s and conquests, he came 
into our country with a numerous re- 
tinue of great parsonages ; and my fa- 
ther, althoufih nothing but a sausage- 
maker of Relgioso, was one of the 
party. King Ciiarleniagiie prized men 
of talent 111 all clas^es of society ; and 
my father, who w'as a distinguishetl 
artist in his line, w^as inatle niueh of 
at court. Unfortunately, howe\cr, he 
died upon tlie journey, after n com- 
mending his cliildreii to the paternal 
care of his good king and pation, 
wdiom we accompanied to Florence. 
The conqueror, who had destroud so 
many citits, amused himself with re- 
building the city of Flowers. He col- 
lected there the population scattered 
through the neighbourhood ; and many 
of his courtiers, to whom he granted 
feinlal privilegts, established tin m- 
selvcs in Florence, ainl contributed to 
the cinbcllishmcnt of this new mitio- 
polis. 

“ Before his departure, rharlcmapre 
wdshed to si e the environs of Flort nce» 
.and, being attr.iCttd by the higli cele- 
brity of the fiiriis of Ficsole, he went 
there with a niiinerous rtlinue, in 
which were iiiy brother, my two sis- 
ters, and inys» If. When the coiirl had 
arrived before the Ihiclie delle Fate, 
at Fiesole, the emperor deposited there 
some rich presents ; and, m return, he 
was mo't graciously received by the 
fairies, who granted an especial boon 
to every one of his attendants. They 
ni'idc the famous paladin Orlando in- 
vulnerublc; for it is altogether a mis- 
take to say that he was born .so. Muugis 
was endowed with all the knowledge 
requisite to make a good necromancer ; 
and, in short, every one hud some favour 
granted, except my youngest sister, 
Mezza Quarcsima, who would not ask 
any, and was cruelly punished, as you 
shall hear anon. For my own sliare, 
I requested the fairits to make me 
immortal. Satisfied, however, with a 
brief txistcnce every year, I begge<l 
only for a renewal of life during the 
first week of August, and conditionetl 
that this period should become a ftvi- 
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tiv-il, during which iny return to earth 
should he unnuully celebrated hy re- 
joicings and banquets. You shall now 
hear how I ttriiiinate jny annual ex- 
istence. I go at midnight to the abode 
of the fairies, whose door is always 
open to IDC, and there I find a ca^k of 
wine, the delicious poison of which 
takes aw.iy iny life. 1 drink and ilrink 
until ] fall asleep, and then I expire 
in good fair)!, and very comfortably. 
On the day ajipointcd for my rebu^ci- 
tation, the fairies bring me to life again 
in this manner. They cut open a large, 
lat, wtll-|iickkd sow, put me into the 
inside, and carefully stitch up the ori- 
lice. 'i'hen the fairies apply a melon 
to the pig’s snout, through whicli the 
giateful odour penetrates to my nos- 
triK*. (iradiully I n turn to life ; the 
^ow is again cut open, and 1 jump out 
of my grave as handsome and lively 
a-, evi r. 

“ .My brother Caleiidi Maggio was 
gifted with music, and c\er since, the 
lirst of IMay has been a festival on 
which the Tuscans honour his memo- 
ry hy songs and May-tret s. My eldest 
Sister llefana had the audacity to beg 
that she might herself become a faiiy, 
and her ambition was graiilicd on con- 
dition that every year, on the iiiuht of 
thesixih of January, she would fiight- 
tn the children by threatening to cut 
in two all those who plagued their 
nurses, or would not cat li.eir ])onidgo 
without pulling facts. My other sis- 
ttr, who unwisely rejected the prof- 
fered gifts of the fairies, liad soon lea- 
son to repent ; for, had she only asked 
])i’rmission to eat meat in Lent, she 
would have escaped a miserable death. 
During her pregnancy, she was seized 
at id- Lent with an irresistible long- 
in,? for a Uologiia saueage ; and, tt> 
make bad worse, she devoured it ea- 
gerly, and without cooking. This hei- 
nous crime w\as discovered, betrayed, 
and jironounced unpardonable. My 
]) »oi sisttr wascondemnetl tothedread- 
lul punishment of being sawn in two, 
and the oi ly remission granted was 
tile privilege ot dying incognita in the 
garb of a nun. In memory of this 
catastrophe, and in the Piazza Pudella, 
the very spot where it took place, the 
sad spcctiicle is renewed eyery year at 
Mid- Lent, by sawing in two a wood- 
en puppet, which is still called the 
Monaca.” 

Ferragosto having finished the sto- 
ry of his family, which he had inter- 


rijptcd by frequent applications to his 
wine- flask, threw hisgilt crown amidst 
the crowd of listeners, jumped down 
fViun the table, and took leave of his 
hosts, to attend his duty as a cho- 
rister in the next parish. At the same 
time I quitted the hospitable peasant®, 
and accompanied linn, followed by 
long-repealed exclamations from the 
children of “ Viva IVrragoslo, Calcn- 
di Miiggio, e tutli quaiiti!" 

As we paced onward together, I 
questioned the old vnprovisatorv as to 
the real origin of the festival of Ca- 
lendi Maggio, and the garrulous old 
man, pleased with the opportunity to 
display his erudition, gave me the fol- 
lowing details. The story I have 
just related," he began, is no inven- 
tion of my own. llie materials are 
borrowed from the liisiorian liuona- 
rotli, and, in ilic works of the Della 
Crusca acailemiciaiis will be found the 
source of all the jokes, puns, and pas- 
quinades, which the people make on 
Ferragosto and his faiijily. Their ad- 
ventures belong to the tales called Fa- 
tagginein Italy, and Fecrit sin France, 
and they di serve a ])lacc in tlic ‘ Bi- 
blioiheque bkue.’ The i.ame of Ca- 
lendi Alaggio proves the ancient date 
of this festival, which is a relic of the 
old Homan custom of celebrating the 
cnlends of May, The songs cum posed 
for this occasion are called Maggio- 
lato : the dtcor.itcil tree, and the bran- 
ches with which our rustic lovers de- 
corate the windows of their fair ones, 
are called Maio. Tliis annual festi- 
vity, which is preserved only in rural 
districts, was once celebrated in cities, 
and diguilitd by songs, dances, and 
feastings, which lasird several d.iys ; 
for instance, the grand banqtut of the 
first of May, given in the Portinari pa- 
lace, wliere Dante fell in love. F.vi- 
dence ol the former prevalence of these 
festivals exists in the numerous niag- 
giolale coinpo:jed by diilerent author?, 
and amoiigst otluis by the inagnifi- 
cent Lorenzo de Medici, wlio-e poems 
arc nut at all worse than those of a 
common citizen. One of his songs 
commences thus — 

Btn verpa 3higgio 
El gontrtloii Miivaggio : 

and in another, he tlius alludes to these 
testiviiies— 

Se tu v appicare iin maggio 

A qualcuua che tu ami. 

One of the latest celebrations of this 
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festival in Florence, was in 1612, when 
a Maio was planted and sunp; before 
the Pitti palace, in honour of the Arch- 
Duchess of Austria. 

The festival of Ferragosto, which is 
a relic of the Augustan games, is cele- 
brated only in the states of Home and 
Tuscany ; and the festival of the Fieru- 
colone, which is not mentioned in the 
tale of Ferragosto is of unknown ori- 
gin. It takes place in Florence on the 
7th of September, the day before the 
Nativity of the Virgin, when the fe- 
male peasants of Casentiiio and the 
mountains of Pistoia come to offer up 
their prayers before the miraculous 
image of the !Mad('nna dclT Aniion- 
ciata. During this festival, th(3 streets 
of Florence, and especially those near 
L'Annonciata, present the appearance 
of a city gi\en up to fire and plunder. 
Crowds of hoys run alnmt slinking their 
blazing fierucoloue, which are torches 
of oiled paper fixed at the end of long 
reeds. These noisy urchins pursue 
each other wnili stick and the streets 
resound with shrill whistles and the 
clangour of pieces of old ine’al, accom- 
panied by the dis ’ord.mt shouts ar.d 
bowlings of the pojiulace. Tin re is 
in this strange ftstivity a remarkable 
affinity with the game of torohf s c^de- 
brated in ancient days at Athens. 
players ran about the c’'y v. itti torches, 
which they transiern 1 to each oilier, 
without ])ausing in lluir caicvr; ami 
those who cea-ed to run, or who-'C 
torches were extinguished, w’cre hoot- 
ed at and even benten by the popnla^'e. 
Lucretius drew from this gnne a ii- 
inile, which Ije applied to the course 
of human life, ami the rapid extinc- 
tion of succe.s-.ivc general iuns : — 

“ Kt quasi cursorcs, vita* lampuda tra- 
dum.’* 

Here the chorister of lielgioso con- 
cluded his dis.st rtatio'.i. W ehad reach- 
ed the door of his parish church, where 
we exchanged a friendly adieu, and I 
proceeded on the road to Ficsolc, 

To gain an accurate knowledge of 
the devorional supirstiiions of Italy, 
the Prot^ ' lant traveller must for a time 
divest hiiTiself of his Protestantism, 
or be will be unable to discriminate 
between an authorized bdief and a 
popular superstition. Jn my invtsti, 
gatioti of these absurdities, I shall 
ih^ffefnrc avoid all reference to clerical 
abuses^ and confine royself to those 


aberrations of a miracle-hunting peo- 
ple, which the Romish church neither 
excites nor sanctions; and that the 
papal government often checks and 
punishes these ridiculous explosions 
of vulgar superstition may be proved 
by instances, to one of which I was 
accidentally a witness. — Passing one 
evening through a narrow street in 
Rome, callc'd La Sabina, I saw' before 
a recess a tumultuous crow'd of people, 
intermingled w'ith the papal gens- 
d’armes, who were endeavouring to 
disperse them. Enquiring from an in- 
habitant the cause of this agitation, I 
heard that the recess had been long 
occupied by an image of the Madonna, 
which was deemed so unimportant 
that ftw ])asscngLrs dtigmd to raise 
their hats before her shrine. This 
evtning, tw'o wromen conversing in the 
rect.ss, accidentally looked at the Ala- 
donn.i'h facp, and saw’ her eyes moving 
with an expre s'^ion of sadness, some- 
times iiptiirrud to Iliaven, and then 
down upon the gazers, wdio ft II ujain 
their knets, and called out, A mi- 
racle ! a iiiiraclc !" Immcdiutely the 
neighbours crowded to the spot, the 
pis^engors eolheted round them, and 
the tale of wonder was rapidly cireu- 
latcd through every (juartcr of the 
city. Soon, howevtT, the intjui^ition, 
as head of the police, ‘-cut the gen^- 
d armes to tiie ‘ jiot, w'ifh oiders to e\- 
tingui'-h the Aiadonna’s two ta]>er>, 
and to di^per£e the people. This vio- 
lent inUrkrence roused the indignn- 
lioii of th(‘ credulous Homans, many 
of whom, in the true spirit of martyr- 
dom, allowed themselves to be arrest- 
cd. 

'J'o this instance of popuh r super- 
.stition, the legend of llio Pantheon 
JMadonna is an appropriate append- 
age, The now miraculous image of 
.Santa Maria dtdla Rotonda had lung 
been inactive and unimportant ; hut 
one small Limp shone dimly before 
her altar, which now blazes with the 
light of innumerahlo tapers ; and not 
even one votive ofieririg adorned her 
person, which is now loaded with 
iicart.'i, crowns, bracelets, and iieck- 
laccH. One day tlie custos of the Pan- 
theon had forgottdi to ford the Afa- 
donna’s lamp with oil, and towards 
evening, after the doors w'crc closed, 
the sacred flame expired. Suddenly 
the peojile in the pir/za heard from 
within the church a loud complaining 
voice call out, “ Oglio ! Oglio !’’ The 
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listeners hastened to the custos ; the gaudy painting of his perilous adven- 
doors of the sanctuary were opened, turcs. On Monte Celio, and on the 
the want of oil was cli'^covcred, and spot where once stood the temple of 
the miracle loudly proclaimed. The the home-guiding Zeus, S. IMaria della 
custos narrowly escaped from the vio- Navicella is now worshipped. Before 
lence of the crowding worshippers, her small temple Ia'o X., either as a 
and on the same night tapers were Chrhtiun or a classical enthusiast, af- 
lighted round the altar of the insuhed fixed a small marble ship, in token of 
image, which ever since has heah d gratitude for his escape from a storm ; 
the sick, forgiven sins, and worked all and from the ground beiicith trag- 
sorts of miracles. I collected these ments of antique votive ships have 
details from the people, but how far been excavated, 
the miracle was acknowledged by the On the north side of the Palatine 
UomisU church, I could not ascer- IMount, and whire, according to tra- 
tain. dition, Romulus and Remus were nou- 

Were the legends of the numerous lislied by the she- wolf, stood the 
images which patronise the provincial tdiiple of the deiiled Romulus, in 
cities of Italy investigated, the votive which was the statue of the suckling 
offerings apjiended to each would re- wolf. To this temjile the mothers of 
veal miracles surpassing those I liave ancient Rome carried their sickly 
relatOdl. These images were doubtle‘;s children, and their faith derived hcal- 
originally placed in the churches of ing from their womUr- working hero. 
Italy as substitutes for the protecting The rotunda of S. IVodoro now occu- 
gods of lleathcnisin. In llome, the pies the same spot, and the healing 
miraculous statue of St 1\ ter r( p’actd powers of the heathen have been trans- 
the dupiter Capitolinus, the bronze of tVrred to his C'hristiui substitute, for 
which is said to have furnished male- here only do the U-anaii mothers pray 
rials for the image of the Christian for the c nivale''eei]ce of their sick 
saint; although Zoega, the Swede, ciiildren, a > in ancient davs their pro- 
one of the most acute and karned of g«'nitors prayed to the founder of their 
modern antiquarians, asserts tliat the city. 

image of St Peter is the antique statue The Pantheon, once the temple of 
of an anonymous Roman senator. a’l the gods, was cciuertcd into a 
iMost of the churches of modern temple of all the martyrs, by Pope 
Romo were built upon the founda- Roniface, who interred twenty-eight 
tions of ancient Uinjiies ; in like man- loads of relics under the high altar, 
ncr, Catholic o''scrvances w’ere grafted The bronze rosettes of the dome were 
upon old Roman sujierstitions, and nultcd by the Barberini Pope, Urban 
statues of Jupiter and Venus reipiircd VIII., who recast them into cannon, 
only the substitution of new heads to into decorations for his tomb, and into 
become objects of Christian vt.nera»ioii the Baldachin of St Peter’s. In mo- 
as saints and IMadonnas. Of ilnse dern tim.s, this magniiicent rotunda 
various adoptions Home supplies abun- h is been metamorphosed into a temple 
dant examples. Where, for instance, of all the artists by Canuva, whose 
i.^ the ditfercncc between the Votiva wealth and chisel have so thickly peo- 
Paries of the ancient and modern Uo- pled the niches w ith marble poets, 
mans.?* Did not models of arms and painters, sculptors, architects, and 
legs, with records of their cure, once musicians, that he has hardly left 
hang upon the walls of the Temple of room enough for his own bust. 
Esculapius, on the Tiber island, as In ancient Rome, the consul or 
they do now near the images of w’on- preetor touched the heads of immu- 
der- working saints and Madonnas ? initted slaves wuth his rod, in token 
The heathen Romans, after escape of their release from slavery ; and in 
from shipwreck, hung pictures of the modern Rome, the penitentiary gives 
tempest, and sometimes also their sea- a similar tap with a stick to the peni- 
drcnclud apparel in the temple of tent after confession, and thereby re- 
Neptune, or made the votive offering leases him from the bondage of sin. 
of a miniature marble gall^y to Jupi- On the first of May, the Roman 
ter Redux. Now the returning tra- children place upon a cnair before tho 
vtdlcr ofttrs to S. Rocco, or to S. An- house- door a puppet of the Madonna, 
tonio Abbate, or to some Madonna, a crowne<i with a garland. Every paa-* 
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senger is then applied to for a dona- 
tion in the following vtrse, which is 
Sling by the little beggars : — 

“ UtlJf, Belli Giovanotti, 

Che niangiatc pasticiotti 
E bevete del buon vino, 

Un quattrin suit’ altdrino.” 

On the calends of IMay, the founda- 
tion festival of the altars of the Lares 
rtestites was celebrated in all the 
ouses of ancient Home. The Lara- 
rium, bearing tlie small household 
gods, w'as decked on this occasion with 
fresh garlands of flowtrs and foliage, 
and modern antiquarians believe that 
the custom of the Homan children is 
a relic of the ancient festival. 

It would be easy to multiply ex- 
amples of similar coincidencts ; I shall 
conclude, however, Avith one of many 
instances of Xeajiolitan superstition. 


The Neapolitan sailors never go to sea 
without a box of small images or pup- 
pet«, some of which are patron saints, 
inherited from their progenitors, while 
others arc more modtrii, but of tried 
edioacy in the hour of peril. When a 
storm OA’ertakes the vessel, the sailors 
leave her to her fate, and bring upon 
deck tile box of saints, one of which 
is held up, and loudly prayed to for 
assistance. The storm, however, in- 
creases, and the obstinate or powerless 
saint is veiiemently abused, and thrown 
upon the deck. Others are held up, 
prayed to, abused, and thrown down 
in succession, until the heavens be- 
come more propitious. The storm 
abates, all danger disap])oars, the saint 
last prayed to accjuires tin* reputation 
of miraculous ellicacy, and, after tin ir 
return to Naples, ib honoured Avith 
piaycrs. 


AM FOR I.ovr; ANU THE PILGRIM TO COMPOSTEIIA. LY ROliL RT SOUTH E V, 
LSO. I.L 1). rOI T I AL'UKA'l !•:, 


M R So; TH i.Y here presents us Avith 
a brace of metrical legends, drawn 
from that inexhaustible and hitherto 
unrifltd .vtorc-housc, the Roman Ca- 
tholic, or as it may less offeiisivtly, 
and perhaps more justly be calhd, 
the P.*-eudo-('liristiaii Mythology. .No 
English Protestant, perhaps no living 
Romanist, i.s so well ac(ju:unted Avitli 
the religious fablis whiJii, from the 
first century to the intellectual age of 
.Joanna Souilicote and Prince lloheu- 
loe, have encrusted th«' C’lirihtian 
church, as the prolific author of this 
little volume. 

Few men, with understanding and 
morals so thoroughly Protestant, have 
imagination and feelings to compre- 
hend so fully the beautiful in Ro- 
manism, while his keen sense of the 
ludicrous, only subdued by a deeper 
sense of religious awe, makes him as 
quickly alive to its absurditie.s. Thus 
qualified, he might, in the Avcalthy 
autumn of hi.s powers, fulfil the pur- 
pose of his forward spring, by enrich- 
Hjg tht English language with a Poem 
founded on the imaginative and hu- 
man parts of the Catholic creed — 
adorned with all its ceremonial pomp 
—its sensuous pathos — its strange self- 
denials — its soul-enthralling self-in- 
ekilgences-^^d exalted by the multi- 


tudinous agencies of saints and angels 
—departed spirits and dtinons. Tha- 
laba and JL hama Iirac shewn what 
he could cifect with tin* gorgeous su- 
perstiuons of Arabia and Ilimlostan ; 
hut tin }-e have no substance in Eng- 
lish imaginations, no significance for 
Kngli'-h licarts. Mr Southey lias done 
for tlunn all that could be done. lie 
has ])n ':ented them to the inward eye, 
distinctly, yet with all the splemlid 
cflect'. of multitude. Bodied forth liy 
his romantic fancy, they very much 
resemble such a dream as might visit 
tlie late slumbers of a child after the 
first siglit of i Christmas pantomime, 
or Ea'^ter inelo-drama. He has ilone 
more— he has breathed a soul into 
shadows, gay and restless as gold and 
purple sunbeampon the western ocean. 
Rut the soul is not their own— it is 
not Arabesque, nor Hindoo, nor Ori- 
ental, but Christian English. No 
power of genius can reconcile, though 
it may disguise, the incongruity of a 
.sensual religion witli an almost ascetic 
morality. Even the human mamurs 
and actions which enter into the tex- 
ture of the story are at variance with 
the sentiments and characters. Nei- 
ther Omiza nor Kailyal could have 
existed in a land of Ilnrains. We do 
not allude to these discrepancies as 
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faults— though ciitical faults may be 
more th^n excused, when they denote 
a pertinacity of moral virtue. Mr 
Southey's imagination, which exer- 
cises a magical control over the ele- 
ments of the visible universe, in no- 
wise transforms or modifies his moral 
sense, which remains among monsters 
and necromantic illusions, unchanged, 
undaunted, as Ulysses in the bower of 
Circe. But in reality, these incon- 
sistencies are involved in the subjects 
to which his peculiar genius, and the 
courseof hisstudies, directed hischoice. 
Milton encounten d tenfold greater ab- 
surdities and contradictions in his Pa- 
radise Lost — yet who can wish that 
he had chosen another theme ? Who 
w^ould part with Thalaba and Kcha- 
iiia — because, in order to address the 
sympathies of Kuropeans, it was ne- 
cessary to semi-(’hrisiiariize Oriental- 
ism ? Though we are sometimes de- 
ceived into the expectation of a 
dc-thvatrcy when the destroyer Tha- 
laba, and the gentle Glendoveor, shall 
throw off their infidel garments, and 
turn out, the one a concealed agent of 
the \fice Society, (is it still in exist- 
ence ?) and the other a missionary in 
disguise ; yet, on the whole, wt are 
rather pleased to find our oil friends 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and 
Fortitude, F'aith, Hope, and Charity, 
Cleanliness, and Godliness, in all cli- 
mates, and under all modes of belief. 
But a Catholic subject would have 
presented none of these difiiculties. 
For whatever may be the sins of the 
Catholic church, they are not sins of 
omission — there is no true feeding of 
a Christian heart to which she does 
not afford an exponent. The blessed 
Mary — the divine womanhood — the 
virgin glorification of maternity, is 
surely the most beautiful, the lovelie^st, 
purest ixlea to which the erring spirit 
of man ever paid unbidden homage ; 
and even among the inferior host of 
saints — tender maidens and young 
children, who suffered all torments 
and strange fire for their Saviour’s 
love — nuns that melted away in vi- 
sionary ecstasies, or struggled in so- 
litude with unutterable pangs — be- 
stowing the wannest affections of a 
assionate female nature on spiritual 
eings, and pining with thc*hcart sick- 
ness of deterred hope for the day 
when death should consummate their 
mystic espousals — pilgrims who pass- 
ed fro m land to land, and roamed the 


earth while it was full of wonders— 
visited cities now wrapt in desert sands 
as with a winding sheet, and empires 
sunk beneath the shifting ocean — 
passing like silent shadows through 
regions of an unknown tongue, or 
proclaiming the truth with most mi- 
raculous organ to savage tribes and 
barbaric moiiarchs — hermits, whose 
solitude was frequented by guardian 
angels, and assaulting fiends, — whose 
life, “ remote from public haunt,” was 
one fierce combat with demoniac hor- 
rors, or imaginary voluptuousness — 
infants that were consecrated in the 
womb — and penitents that rose from 
the grave of everl isting destruction— 
among all that multitude of hallowed 
nameSjWhichjthickerthan stars, throng 
tlie wide heaven of popi^h fantasy — 
what spot of ground may not find a 
glorified patron — what grief but may 
claim a sympathizing comforter — what 
work of war or peace but may ask a 
blessing — what can a poet dream, 
which can want a subliming and 
sanctifying precedent? And for that 
peculiar faculty which ]SIr Southey 
possesses, of commending character- 
istic images and sounds to the inward 
eye — what widtr or fairer field than 
the various and picturesque habits of 
monks, friars, and nuns, the page- 
antry of processions, the marvels of 
religious architecture, as displayed in 
Cathedrals, rich with “ ancient ima- 
gerie that from the pealing towers 
look down on populous cities — in con- 
vents, crowning the vine- clad hills of 
.Spain and Italy, or ottering shelter 
and food, and good men’s prayers to 
such as plod the bare passes of the 
Alps — in abbeys, that reared theirvast 
magnificence in seclusion— and in 
jewelled shrines, where bended knees 
and devout kisses wore away the 
marbles, the oratories, crosses, holy 
wells, and hermitages, even the rosary, 
“ so beautiful, whether hanging from 
the neck of youth, or busily moving 
in the hand of the aged ?” — The ves- 
per bells, which unite a whole na- 
tion in one act of adoration — the so- 
lemn masses, which iin))ute to the 
dead a continuous interest in the piety 
of the living — the midnight chants 
— the never-dying psalmody of devo- 
ted brethren, who, in ordered succes- 
sion, receive and transmit the flame 
of ceaseless worship — the matins, and 
even- songs, heard duly in sad, and 
still, and sacred solitude— the deep, 
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calm, traditional tone, and time-hal- 
lowed language of the ritual service- 
sounds which solemnize the air, speak- 
ing of what we are, and what wc shall 
be, partake, even more tlian the song 
of birds, or melody of woods and wa- 
ters, of that sublimed, cha'^tened, and 
idealized humanity, whicli Poetry de- 
lights to find or beget in the objects of 
sense; while, in the mystic enthusi- 
asm, and scholastic casuistry, which 
have grown up under the ample covert 
of the Koman church, employment is 
furnished to the subtlest intellect, and 
a cup of enchantment is proffered to 
the thirsty soul. For the Catholic 
faith, truly Catholic in its compre- 
hensiveness, however presumptuous- 
ly, in regard of truth and unity, it 
may have usurj^ed the title, is all 
tilings to all men — it accommodates 
all tastes and humours — its dogmati- 
cal tenets, established as they are by 
bulls and councils, and sanctioned by 
the terrors of temporal and eternal 
fire, however strict and tight they con- 
fine the simple conscience, to the ini- 
tiate, are but like conjurors’ knots, 
which seem too fa'^t to be unloosed, 
yet are easily slipped, without breach 
or harm done, by those who know 
how, and no one the v/iser, so that the 
sceptical Logician, the illuminated 
ranihcibt, may sit down Avith the dull, 
wonder-loving, miracle-bolting, mat- 
ter- of-fuef, literal Believer, us easily 
as the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the 
Platonist, kept peace with the plain 
idolater within the pale of ancient 
Polytheism. 

In trutli, the Homan Catholic sys- 
tem is not the work of man, hut of 
time and destiny — formed by the con- 
fluence and compromise of divers sects 
and factions — a joint-stock bank of 
errors, trading in the name and upon 
the credit of pure Christianity — to 
which corrupted Judaism contributed 
much. Paganism more, and each par- 
ticular variety of heresy its quota. 
The policy of the Roman pontiffs, that 
mas ter- piece of Satanic subtlety, con- 
fined all these lying spirits within its 
magic circle, and rendered them all 
its serviceable slaves. It were diffi- 
cult to devise a shape of fallacy, a 
phantom of L iperstition, that hath not 
an equivalent, or any separable truth 
of the heart or of tlie understanding, 
which may not find an efficient sym- 
bol in the Papal Pantheon. How wide 
a range of thought, allusion, and il- 


lustration — how varied and powerful 
a machinery may such a creed supply 
to a poet capable of due selection and 
arrangement, — a poet of a learned 
imagination, and a healthy taste, who 
could embody and illuminate the fair- 
est conceptions, and soften or conceal 
the foul and odious lineaments of su- 
perstition ! 

The immense mass of legendary 
narrative which the Catholic church 
has produced and sanctioned, must 
needs contain a vast variety of inci- 
dent, both probable and marvellous ; 
and though many, perhaps most of the 
later inventions, bear evident marks 
of quackery and interested fraud, being 
in fact neither more nor less than 
puffing advertisements of particular 
shrines and relics, or more criminal 
impositions in support of a creed out- 
worn, strongly marked by the unima- 
ginative sameness and vulgarity which 
almost always adhere to venal false- 
Jiood ; for justly dull and venal,” 
are coupled in the Dunciad; there 
are also many stories conceived in a 
better spirit, some devised with good 
and honest intentions ; otliers, doubt- 
lesj, believed by the relators, records 
of illusion, which lift up the veil of 
our nature, and histories of true and 
lovely piety, furnishing most delight- 
ful evidence, that Heaven will never 
suffer those to remain in darkness, 
who love and desire the light, what- 
ever impediments nu n or devils may 
oppose to its beams, ’fhe ray that 
streams through the quaint imagery 
of a painted window, (iisplaying the 
gaudy hues and distorted figures of 
saints, angels, and dragons, thou).'h 
discoloured as it passes, and doomed to 
struggle with the unnatural glimmer 
of noon- tide lamps, and ]mre hallow- 
ed tapers, is the same celestial body 
that glads the vernal morning. 

Utterly njecting, as we do, the cri- 
tical dogma, that poetry of the highest 
class absolutely requires supernatural 
agency to produce its full elfect, we 
would fain see what Mr Southey could 
perform on a large scale, with the mi- 
raculous powers of Catholic credulity. 
It seems that no other machinery is 
left for a modern poet, capable of sus- 
taining a deep, moral, rational, or uiii- 
veisal interest. The serious simpli- 
city of Protestantism forbids any poe- 
tical use of natures which our scrip- 
tural faith pronounces divine. Even 
in Milton, many pious persons are 
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wounded by the intermixture of hu- 
man inventions with the words of re- 
velation. Allegorical personifications 
can only be tolerable in an express al- 
legory, or apologue; and allegory (with 
due reverence to the shades of Spenser, 
and of John Bunyan) is a thing not 
much to our taste. The Greek and 
I^atin Deities, what with bad school- 
boy Latin, and worse Cockney Eng- 
lish, have become downright bores. 
Indeed, they never meant much, apart 
from local and patriotic associations. 
While Minerva guarded the Acropolis, 
and Jupiter kept state in the Capitol, 
they were awful beings ; but to one 
who was neither Greek nor Roman, 
they could never have been more than 
magnificent forms, ideal glorifications 
of bodily strength or beauty ; and 
whatever poetic worship they may still 
retain, is owing far more to the paint- 
ers and sculptors, than to the poets. 
The Gothic mythology has been par- 
tially tried, with but very partial suc- 
cess. It is too obscure, too monstrous, 
too full of horrors, and far too un- 
wieldy and unimaginable, to enter in- 
to any composition where the gorgeous 
dimness and rapid coruscations of ly- 
ric madness could not be unremitting- 
ly maintained. Of the Mahometan and 
the Braminical systems, we have al- 
ready spoken. They may be turned 
to good account in pure romance, 
where little more is required than to 
delight the eye of Fancy with bril- 
liant costume and luxuriant scenery; 
but they cannot be connected with 
English feelings, and are so little fa^ 
miliar to ordinary readers, that an un- 
due space must be occupied in expla- 
natory detail (which is any thing but 
poetry) to render it intelligible. It is 
true, the allusions may be explained 
in the notes, or the prolegomena, but 
that is an inartificial expedient, and 
makes the volume bulky and expen- 
sive. We are afraid, too, that we 
united brethren and sisteren of the 
three kingdoms find a great difficulty 
in transferring our sympathies and af- 
fections to the regions of Islamism and 
Boodhisra. The afFuirs of India are 
closely intertwined, not only with our 
political, but in many instances with 
our personal and family interests, and 
yet it is wonderful how little the public 
think or know about them. The man- 
ners, the feelings, the religion.of East- 
ern nations, present themselves to the 
imagination rather as splendid fictions 
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than as sober realities. Distance of 
place has the same effect on the mind 
as distance of time. Our belief in the 
Chinesian Pekin is as shadowy as our 
belief in the Egyptian Thebes; and 
it would be mere self-delusion to say, 
that we have any very satisfactory as- 
surance of the existence of either. 
But the Roman Catholic faith, and all 
its attendant ministrations, lie at our 
own door ; it grew out of the true re- 
ligion into which we are baptized, and 
it has left evidence in our language, 
our customs, our sacred temples, and 
hoary ruins, of its substantive reality. 
That Mr Southey had once a definite 
purpose of composing a poem, on the 
plan we have been recommending, he 
himself declares in the introductory 
letter or chapter of his Vindiciae Ec- 
cksife Anglican®, where lie also ex- 
plains the honourable and reverential 
scruples which prevented the execu- 
tion of the design. He perceived al- 
so, in the quaint legends and extra- 
vagant dogmata of Ilagiology, ample 
materials for the production of humor- 
ous effects and combinations, which he 
had thoughts of representing in some 
** wild and wondrous song,*' wh. re- 
in his graphic fancy might have rival- 
led the Diableries of Caillot’s pencil ; 
but his profound respect for the very 
errors and excrescences of religion 
made him relinquish the intention. 
Yet, not to leave the world without a 
sample of what he could have dor.e, 
he here presents us with two legen ls, 
a serious and a comic — a tragedy and 
a farce — the one wild, solemn, and 
pathetic, the other a story of a cock 
and a hen. 

On first opening the volume, wc 
discover a neatly engraved froiiiispieco, 
and a poetical dedication to Caroline 
Bowles. Wc arc glad to see such a 
tribute to female worth and genius. 
Then follows, All for Love, or a Sin- 
ner Well Saved.'' The plot of wliich, 
taken from an apocryphal life of St 
Basil, we shall endeavour briefly to ex- 
plain. A young man, named Eltemon, 
freedmanto Frotesias,a wealthy citizeii 
of Ca'sarea, falls in love with Cyra, his 
master's daughter. The inequality of 
conditions, and the damsel’s absolute 
destination to the cloister, cut him tff 
from natural hope. Fearing even to 
woo the high-born maid, he tries ihc 
efficacy of secret prayers, vows, and 
sacrifice. He prays to all the saints 
and to the blessed Virgin, but meets 
E 
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with no success — then tries Venus, 
Artarte, Diana, (a more unsuitable pa- 
troness of a love- cause, by the way, 
than the immaculate Mary htrf^elf,) 
but all in vain. Their images were 
deaf — their oracles were dumb. De- 
spairing, yet not resigned in his de- 
spair, he has recourse to the sorcerer 
Ahihas, who, like a true fortune-teller, 
bt gins with informing him of his own 
name and errand ; and finally, after 
some scoffing parley, refers him, with 
letters of introduction, to his master 
the Prince of the Air. Eleemon, ** in 
the strength of evil shame,” ventures 
soul and all for love — repairs, accord- 
ing to the sorcerer's directions, to a 
Pagan's tomb, and performs the magic 
ceremonies enjoined. A strong arm 
seizes him, and with a whir of invi- 
si))Ic wings, he is carried through the 
air — faster of course, tlian hurricanes, 
torrents, lightning, and sunbeams, 
le.iving moon and stars liehind — yet 
still rapt onward in the same erect at- 
titude as ho stood on the Pagan tomb, 
his bearers giadually assuming visible 
shape, as he a]iproachcs the habitation 
of unblest spirits — till, arrived at the 
utmost north, the realm of outer night, 
they appear in their proper substance 
and angel fiendishness. Here the Fall- 
en ^erll])h sits on a throne of ice — and 
verily, the poet puts killing cold words 
into his moutli. Something like the 
nitrous winds of Madritl, which will 
not put a candle out, but will kill a 
man. He is one of ilie best devils in 
Modirn Pjxtry, as far as he goes — 
nearly cquil to Mcphistopheles. He 
is the very spirit of scorn — his breath 
“ burns frore, and frost performs the 
w'ork of fire.” No imaginable rage 
of Hell could murder, like the uuim- 
passioned, uncreating contempt of this 
hopeless scoffer. He scornfully accepts 
the tablets, and speaks of love like a 
goblm damn’d. However, the bargain 
is soon completed. The ** young Amo- 
rist” is to have his master’s daughter 
with her father’s consent ; and health, 
wealth, longlife, and all worldly bless- 
ings for her portion, on condition of 
renouncing his baptism, and all hopes 
of falvalion, and surrendering himself, 
rescue or no rescue, to the eternal ene- 
my for ever. Satan, like an honour- 
aljfle HI f lemon, as he is, is anxious 
t0 make his own fair dealirg in the 
transaction manifest. 

‘ Remember I deceive ilice not. 

Nor have 1 tearjiteU thee ; 


Thou comest of thine own accord, 

And actest knowingly. 

* Dost thou, who now to choose art 
tree, 

For ever pledge thyself to me, 

As 1 shall help thee, say?’ 
do, so help me, Satan!’ said 
The wdlful castaway.” 

The old gentleman, howwer, gen- 
tleman though he be, likes to do bu- 
siness in a business-like ivay, and will 
have a bond of his new devotee. A 
scroll and reed are brought instanta- 
neously ; the point of the reed applied 
to Ekemon's breast, just where the 
heart-stroke plays,” produces aii elec- 
tric shock, and draws a drop of his 
heart’s blood, with which he signs the 
fatal testament that bequeaths him to 
eternal perdition. How the Evil One 
performs his engagement may be seen 
in the following beautiful verses : — 

Look at yon silent dwelling now ’ 

A heavenly sight is there, 

Where Cyra in her chamber kneels 
Before the Cross in prayer. 

She is not loth to leave the world ; 
For she hath been taught with joy 
To think that prayer and praise thence- 
forth 

Will be her life’s employ. 

And thus her mind hath she inclined. 
Her pleasure being still, 

(An only child and inoihcrless,) 

To do her Father’s will. 

The moonliglit falls upon her face, 
Ujiraised in fervour meek, 

While peaceful tears of piety 
Are stealing down her check. 

TJiat duty done, the harmless ma'd 
Disposed herself to rest ; 

No sill, no sorrow in her soul, 

No trouble in her breast. 

But when upon the pillow thin. 
Composed, slie laid her head, 

She little thought what unseen Powers 
Kept watch beside her bed. 

A double ward had she that night, 
When evil near her drew; 

Her own Good Angel guarding her. 
And Elcemoii’s too. 

Their charge it wai to keep her safe 
From ail unholy things ; 
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And o’er her while she slept, they spread 
The shadow of their wing®. 

So when an Evil Dream drew nigh 
Tliey Imrr’d Ijirn from access, 

Nor suffer’d him to reach her with 
A breath of sinfulness. 

But with his instigations they 
A hallowing influence blent, 

And made his fiendisli ministry 
Subserve to their intent. 

Thus while in troubled sleep she lay. 
Strange impulses were given. 
Emotions earthly and of earth. 

With heavenly ones of Heaven. 

And now the nightingale hath ceased 
Her stiain, who all night long 
Xicith in the garden rosier triilM 
A licli and rapturous song. 

The storks on roof and dome and tower 
Forbear their clattering din. 

As now the motions and the sounds 
Of daily life begin. 

Tiien as from dreams that seem'd no 
dreams 

The wondering Maid aw’oke, 

A low sweet voice was in her ear } 
Such us we might expect to hear 
if some Good Angel spoke. 

According with her dreams, it said, 

“ So, Cyra, must it lie j 
The duties of a wedded life 
Hath Heaven ordain’d lor thee.” 

Here we may observe how judicious- 
ly Mr Southey has improved upon the 
oiigiiial legend, which says merely, 
ille corruptor animaruxn Draco xles- 
tinat deeinoncs fornicationi pra»positos, 
et t xarde^cero faciunt puellam ad amo- 
rern putri, qua; projtcit se in pavi- 
inentum, ct cepit clainare ad patrem : 
Miserere niei, miserere : quia atrociter 
torqueor propter talem pueruin nos- 
trum !" Mr Southey’s version is as 
supirior in sentiment as his clear, sim- 
ple, elegant English to the Monkish 
Latin. The pious maiden is made a 
blesi^ed instrument by nn evil agency — 
evi n the cinissaries of hell au* saiicti- 
heil by her purity — and she obeys the 
supposed mandate of supreme wisdom 
without a Slain upon her virgin mo- 
desty. 

The father consents — tjie destined 
nun roust become a mortars bride. 
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and the marriage is solemnized with 
all the imposing splendour of the 
Greek church. The ceremonies are 
described with considerable minute- 
ness and accurate learning. Twelve 
years pass over the heads of the mar- 
ried couple, in the blessings of mutual 
love and worldly felicity. Eleemoii 
makes a good and faithful husband, 
Cyra an obedient and faithful wife. 
All goes w'cll with them outwardly : 
and Elcemon had been most ble sed, 
were all things as they seem but 
still the consciousness of his lost state 
oppresses him ; and a small red mark 
remains indelibly impressed where the 
reed drew out Ins heart-blood. 

No occupation from his mind 
That constant serine can keep; 

It is present in Jiis waking liuunir, 

It is present in Ins sleep ; 

But still he felt it most, 

And with puintulle^t vM'igiit it prest, . . 

O miserable man ! 

When he was happiest. 

O miserable man, ' 

Who hath ail tiie \sorld to friend, 

Yet dares not in prosperity 
Eeiiiemher his latter end! 

But happy man, whatr’ir 

His eaithly lor may he. 

Who looks on Death as the Angel 
That ^liail bct his rpiiit liee. 


Protcrius, the father of Cyra, dies, 
full of days and good works, and his 
daughter receives comfort from his 
last blessing. But her miserable hus- 
band, louder and louder, heais the 
voice within him — “ Eltemon, Elte- 
inon, tliou art sold to the demon," 
and, living, feels what is meant by 
everlasting death. 'I'he ^lood old man 
is buried w’ith holy rites and hymns. 
Bishop Basil is one wno bears the bier, 
and by his side, as the ncaiest kins- 
man, Eltemon paces, with a look of 
grief, which the bthohUrs, in cha- 
ritable ignorance, ascribe to his dtep 
and grateful sorrow for the departed, 
little weening what thoughts the words 
of the funeral psalm are wakening — 
“Gather my saints togetlur," saitli 
the Lord, “ and they that have m ulc 
a covenant with me." lit*, too, has 
made a covenant, and cannot forget 
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ivith whom. He strives to close his 
cars against the sounds and hears a ra- 
vtn's croak ; it comes from the barren 
elm that shaded the heathen’s tomb — 
To him it seem*d a hollow voice 
That warn'd him of his doom ; 

For the tree whereon the raven sate, 
Grew over the Pagan's tomb. 

* * * ♦ • 

When weariness would let her 
No longer pray and weep, 

And midnight long was past, 

Then Cyra fell asleep. 

Into that wretched sleep she sunk 
Which only sorrow Knows, 
Wherein the exhausted body rests. 
But the heart hath no repose. 

Of her Father she was dreaming. 

Still aware that he was dead. 

When, in the visions of the night, 

He stood beside her bed. 

Crown'd, and in robes of light he came; 
She saw he had found grace ; 

And yet there seem’d to be 
A trouble in his face. 

The eye and look were still the same 
That she from her cradle knew ; 

And he put forth his hand, and blest her, 
As he had been wont to do. 

But then the smile benign 
Ot love forsook his face, 

And a sorrowful displeasure 
Came darkly in its place ; 

And he cast on Eletmon 
A melancholy eye, 

And sternly said, ** 1 bless thee not, . • 
Bondsman ! thou knowest why I" 

Again to Cyra then he turn’d, 

** Let not tliy husband rest. 

Till he hath w'ash’d away with tears 
The red spot from his breast ! 

Hold fast thy hope, and Heaven will not 
Forsake thee in thine Jiour : 

Good Angels will he near thee. 

And Evil ones shall fear thee. 

And Faith will give thee power." 

Perturb’d, yet comforted, she woke. 
For in her waking car 
The woroct were heard which promised her 
A strength above all fear. 

An odour, that refresh’d no less 
Her spirit witli its blessedness 
Than her corporeal frame. 

Was breathed around, and she surely found 
That from Paradise it came. 
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And, tho' the form revered was gone, 

A clear, uncartiiiy light 
Remain’d, encompassing the bed. 
When all around was night. 

It narrow'd as she gazed ; 

And soon she saw it rest. 
Concentred, like an eye of light, 

Upon her husband’s breast. 

Not doubting now the presence 
Of some good presiding power. 
Collectedness as well as strength 
Was given her in this hour. 

And rising half, the while in deep 
But troubled sleep he lay. 

She drew the covering from his breast 
With cautious hand away, 

The small round blood-red mark she saw; 

EUernon felt her not ; 

Bat in his sleep he groan’d, and cried, 

“ Out ! out . . . accursed spot!" 

The darkness of suriounding night 
Closed then upon that eye of light. 

She waited for the break 
Of day, and lay the while in prayer 
For that poor sinner’s sake . . . 

The blessed wife, by the strong 
torture of affectionate supplications, 
forces from her husband the dreadful 
secret at what price he had purchaseil 
her. She seizes his arm, and hurries 
him away to the bishop, to tlie saintly 
Basil, renowijed for potency in prayer. 
It is among the mightiest spells of 
Catholicism, that while it denounces 
inevitable perdition on all without its 
boundaries, it proclaims not humble 
hope, but absolute assurance, to the 
most miserable sinners that acknow^ 
ledge its authority. Not content with 
teaching salvation, the Church of the 
Seven Hills assumes the power of be- 
stowing it, and ascribes to her mortal 
ministers an absolute command over 
the issues of eternity — a prerogaiivu 
to dispense with the laws of Heaven, 
and to cancel the bonds of Hell. But 
remission was not quite so cheap in St 
Basil’s time as at present. Eleemon, 
the loved, the honoured, is doomed to 
public penance, and is cried by the 
town- crier of Co-sarea as the slave of 
the Demon, the slave who sold him-* 
self, for love, and was fain to ji^come 
a mendicant for good Christ^na^ay- 
ers ; and yet so despt rate is his case, 
that Basil himself, rather in pity than 
in hope, forbade him to despair. But 
Faith, which can hope against hope, 
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and believes the more earnestly from 
the consciousness of unbelief, is with 
the sinner ; and now Eleemon must 
pass as it were through the Vulley of 
the Shallow of Death. He must await, 
in the holy relic-room, among skulls 
and ashes, crowns of thorns, and nails, 
swords, racks, all monuments of flesh 
deceased or tortured, the fierce assault 
of demons clamorous for their due— 
a more than mortal fight with ghostly 
enemies. The affectionate Cyra would 
have stood the contest with him that 
gave up all for her ; but it might not 
be. Though the desire was pious, it 
was forbidden. He must struggle 
alone and be saved, if by Heaven's 
good grace he be saved, as if by fire. 

Alone was EIei!mon left 

For mercy on Heaven to call ; 

Deep and unceasing were his prayers, 
But not a tear would fall. 

His lips were parch’d, his head was hot, 
His eyeballs tlirobb’d with heat ; 

And in that utter silence 
TTfc could hear his temples beat. 

But cold Ills feet, and cold bis hands j 
And at his heart there lay 
An icy coldness unrelieved, 

While be pray’d the livelong day ; 

A long, long day ! It past away 
In dreadful expectation j 
Yet free throughout the day was he 
From outward molestation. 

Nor siglit appear’d, nor voice was heard, 
Tho’ every moment both he fear’d. 

Tile Spirit.s of the Air 
Were busy the while in infusing 
Suggestions of despair. 

And he in strong endeavour still 
Against them strove with earnest will ; 
I leuit- piercing was his cry, 
Heart-breathed his groaning ; but it 
seem’d 

That the soiiicc of tears was dry. 

And now had evening closed ; 

The dim lamp-light alone 
On the stone cross, and the marble walls, 
And the shrines of the Martyrs, shone 

Before the Cross Eleemon lay ; 

His knees were on the ground ; 
Courage enough to touch the Cross 
Itself he had not found. 

But on the steps of tho pedestal 

His lifted hands were laid ; 
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And in that lowliest attitude 
The suffering sinner pray'd. 

A strong temptation of the Fiend, 

Which bade him despair and die. 

He with the aid of Scripture 
Flad faithfully put by ; 

And then, as with a dawning hope, 

He raised this contrite cry • 

** O that mine eyes were fountains ! 

If the good grace of Heaven 

Would give me tears, methinks, I then 
Might hope to be forgiven !” 

To that meek prayer a short loud laugh 
From fiendish lips replied: 

Close at his ear he felt it, 

And it sounded on every side. 

From the four walls and the vaulted roof 
A shout of mockery rung; 

And the echoing ground repeated the 
sound, 

W*hich peal’d above, and below, and 
around, 

From many a fiendish tongue. 

The lamps went out at that hideous shout; 

But darkness had there no place, 

For the room was fill’d with a luiid light 

That came from a Demon’s face. 

It will easily be conjectured, that 
Eleemon is finally victorious. Though 
the agony of that night turns his hair 
white, and leaves him as one whose 
heart has been cleft in twain, yet he 
has grace to throw away the worscr 
half — so that Basil, entering the ghast- 
ly apartment at morning, sees outward 
signs of a mighty change within. He 
crosses himself and returns thanks, 
and speaks to the penitent words of 
consolation. Still Eleemon cannot 
weep — sad is the state of one that 
must pray for tears. ]\Ieanwhile Cyra 
has abode with the Abbess Emmelia, 
Basil’s mother, continuing steadfastly 
in prayer, so that the holy virgins, 
and the widows indeed, are edified 
with her faith, and the labour of her 
love; and now she makes request 
through the Abbess to see the peni- 
tent, of whose deadly sin she has been 
the unweeting and unwilling occasion. 
The boon is granted — Basil bids tlie 
innocent come in. Sadly and slow she 
advances— the toil and anguish of one 
night has done more than years of 
sickness to change her countenance. 
“ Thou hast prayed in vain for tears,” 
says she, ** while I have poured % 
flood.” 
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*•* ]\IIne flow, r.r.Ll they will flow ; they 
must ; 

They cannot he represt ! 

Anti oh that tliL-y miglit wash taway 
The stigma from thy breast !’* 

Her tenderness communicates its 
liealinj; infection, and he that could 
not weep for hiinselt’ sheds copious 
showers of sympathy ; and then the 
weight is taken oflT, and the accursed 
spot has vanished, and all with one 
accord fall dow'n and give thanks. 

But Satan will not he so ousted. 
He agreed to meet the Saint and the 
I’eniient in the face of tlie congrega- 
iiuij, and in the full church, as the 
w ords of absolution are pronouncing. 
He ajipcars to make good his claim. 

“ The writing is confe«!s\I , . . 

No plea ug.iinst it >»)io\\ ii ; . . 

The torfi itiire is mine, 

A’ul now 1 take my own I” 

“ Hold there!” cried B.i‘'i), witii a voice 
Tiiat arrested him on his way, 

When Irom the screen he would have 
swoop t 

To pounce upon his prey; 

Hold there, T say’ Thou ranst not sue 
l>j)on thi> Bond by law ! 

A Sony JeKalist were lie 
Who could notin thy boasted plea 
1) etccc Its latal flaw. 

** The Diud is null, for it was framed 
Well fraudulent inrent; 

A tiling iml.iwliil in itself; 

A wicked iiistnnnenr, . , 

Kot to be pkaded in the Court*. , . 

Sir Fiend, iliy cause is silent ! 

** Thi^ were enough ; but, more than this, 
A iDUXiin, as tfiou it is 

Wheieuf all J.aws paitake, 

That nu one may ol liis own wrong 
His own advantage make. 

'■ Tiie man, thou s lye'll, thy Bondsman is: 
now, how' stands the fact! 
Tiiou bast allow’d, — nay, aided him 
As a Fieedrnan to contiuct 
A marriage wi<'li this Christian woman 
heie, 

And by a public act. 

** Tha*- net being publicly perform’d 
With thy full cognizance. 

Claim to him as thy Bondsman thou 
Canst never inoie advance. 

** For Nvhen they solemnly were then 
United, ill sight of Angels and men, 
The matrimonial band 


Gave to the wife a nglit in him; 

And \vc on this miglit stand. 

*' Thy claim upon the man was by 
Tliy silence then forsaken ; 

A mairiage tliiis by thee proem ed 
i\lay not by thee he shaken ; 

And thou, O Satan, as thou •‘Cest, 

In thine own snare art taken 

So Basil said, and paused awhile ; 

The Arcli-Fiencl answer’d not ; 

But he heaved in vexation 
A hulpluiroiis sigh for the Bishop’s voca- 
tion. 

And tlius to himself he thought ; 

“ The Iaw thy calling ought to have h( en, 
With thy wit so leady, and tongue so fi ee ! 
To prove by leason m rtnson’s di'spite, 
That light 18 wrong, and wrong is ngbt, 
And white is black, .and black white, . 
What a loss have I had m thee I” 

“ I lO'^t not hei'v',” the Smit pin sued, 

“ Tlio’ thou m this rrayst see, 

That m the meshes of thme own net 
I could entangle thee ! 

Fiend • thou tiiysc'f didst hiirig about 
Tne spousal ci Ivliraiion, 

Whiih link’d them l>y the nuptial tie 
For both flieir souls’ salv-ition. 

**Thon suffen’dst f hem before liighlleaveri 
With solemn rites e^pouse<l to he, 
Tnen ainl for evermoie, for tune 
Aod foi eleinity. 

“ That tie Iiolds good ; tliose iiUs 
Will reacli tlitm whole mtcMt; 

And thou of lii^ salvation w tit 
Tiiysflt the in?trument. 

** And now', methinks thou spest m this 
A higher power than thine; 

And tlwat thy w'ays weie owirultd, 

To work the will di\inc?” 

With rising energy he spake, 

And mere irHjfstif jook ; 

And with antlionrative hand 
Held forth tlie Sicied Book. 

Then with a voice of power he said, 

** Tim Bond is null arid void ! 

It is niillifled, as tlioii knowest well, 
By a Covenant whose strength by Hell 
Can never be destroy’d I 

The Covenant of Grace, 

I'liut greatest work ol Heaven, 
WJiicli wliofco claims in perfect faith, 
liis sins shall ba forgiven I 
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•* VVeie they hs ficailet red. 
They should be white as wool; 
Tins is the All-inif»hty’,s Covenant, 
Who is All-inercjlu] ! 

“ Ilis Mini.ster am I ! 

In liis All-mighty luune 
To (hib repentant sinner 
God's pardon 1 proclaim ! 

** In token that against his soul 
The sin shall no longer stand, 
The writing is effaced, which there 
Thou boldest in thy hand ! 


Angels that arc in hhss above 
This triumph of Kcdeeming Love 
Will witness, and rejoice; 

And ye shall now in thunder liear 
Heaven’s ra^ 'lying voice !” 

A peal of thunder •'hook the pile ; 
Tne Chinch was fill’d with liglir. 

And when the flash was past, the Fiend 
Had vanish’d from their sight. 

Ilefledasliecanie, but in anger and shame; 

The pardon w as complete, 

And the impious scroll was dropt, ablank 
At Eleemon’s leet. 
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Thus endeth the former tale. In 
the ease of its structuie aiul versitici- 
tion, ami the straightforward simpli- 
city of the narrative, it classes with 
the minstrel ballad. But tiure is no 
studious or obtrusive imitation — none 
of that affected archaism, whieli is so 
preposterously modern Gothic, and so 
justly to be compared to tlie smoky 
impositions of knavish pictinc-dcalers. 
It IS no easy matter, in these uilight- 
eiied days, to tell u story of marvels 
or miracles, as if you believed it your- 
self^ or expected to iie believed. Sneers 
at the presumption and scepliciMU 
of the present generation, aie not 
likely means to conciliate even poitic 
credence. Metaphysical arguments 
in favour of supernatural agency, are 
still worse; and the cireumstantidl 
minuteness with which some authors 
attempt to delineate their apparitions 
and magical operations, generally be- 
trays a conscious purpose of deception. 
On the first perusal, we were almost 
suspicious ot a latent irony in Mr 
Southey’s legend. In the high spirits 
of youth, he was rather prone to hiugh 
at his Satanic Majesty, and never 
seems to have considered lovers’ pains 
as matters of dei p and tragic sympa- 
thy. But upon better thoughts, we 
are convinced that lie is in oarntst. 
He does not, perhaps, literally hold 
the strange tale devoutly tiue, but he 
intends it for a solemn repiesentation 
of essential truths. He conceives and 
expresses the full and passionate faith 
with which it would have been re- 
ceived in those simpler ages, when 
faith was esteemed a duty oi the heart 
— a meritorious sacrifice* precious in 
proportion to its difficulty. The legal 
(quirks and subtle special pleadings of 


the Saint and the Devii may perhnps 
excite a smile, — but why may not a 
saint be a wit, and U'^e the Dev I’s 
weapon to deteat the fiend himseil } 

\Ve have been so large in our ex- 
tracts from “ All for Love,” liiat we 
must be very bn.f in our nonce of 
the “ Pilgrim to (’omposti 11a.” it is a 
nurc gooil-natur«.d joke — an honest 
hnigh at Roman (?.aiiolic cnduliiy, in 
whieh the conclave of Cardinals irnglit 
join — a merry Clnisimas tale, siijrpo- 
sed to be rtlated by “ old (iatfir 
Gny,” to a ro^y fiie*side of good 
little men and women.” We are as- 
suied, however, in a note, (apropos 
of notei*, we wi^h Mr Soium y would 
translatehis Spanish (piotatioiih,) ‘‘ihat 
it is an actual Legtiul, seiiously put 
forth by Mother Church for tlie e-i - 
ficalioii of her fuuhful chiUlun.” We 
hate to mar a curious tale in t- Hn.g 
it and it would be next to impossible, 
cither by a prose abnclgmcni, or by 
paitial selections, to give any idea of 
tile naivetes and nursery-song suniili- 
city, in whieh Mr bouihey has dis- 
guisid his Protestant satire, lie has 
really m.uL a right merry coneeited 
history,” out of an absurd and auda- 
cious be. The yhWe is just this: A 
fainil) sot fonh tiom Aquitaine to visit 
the shrine of 8t James, at Coinpos- 
tella, whitlier, accouling to tlie Catiio- 
lic faith, the decapitated body of that 
saint was conveyed from 1‘aicsiine, 
(iniiacuioiisly ot coui^e,) in a ship of 
marble. At a certain sinall town by 
the way, their sou Pierre is tempted 
by the innkeeper’s daughter, lake a 
second Joseph, he vesisis the imino- 
ilest damsel ; like Potiphur’s wile, she 
converts her love to hate, and accuses 
the virtuous youth of a capital crime* 
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IKr falbC oaths pr. vail, and he is con- 
ilemned to the gallows. Rejoicing in 
his martyred innocence, he exhorts his 
parents to pursue their pilgrimage, 
and pray for the peace of his soul. 
Sorrowing, they proceed, and return- 
ing, find their son hanging by the 
neck alive, and singing psalms — in no 
actual pain — but naturally desirous to 
be freed from his extraordinary state 
of suspended animation. They repair 
to the chief magistrate of the town, 
by who-e authority the youth was 
e xecuted — finrl his worship at dinner 
— relate tlic wonderful preservation or 
their son — and request that he may he 
restored. The nugistrate is incredu- 
lous, and deedares that he would sooner 
believe that the fowls on which lie 
was dining would lise again in full 
feather. The miracle is performed. 
TJie cork ami hen spring from the 
ocean of their own gravy, clacking and 
c ro wi n g, wi th al I a pp u r ten an ces of spur, 
comb, and feather. Pierre, of course, 
is liberated, and declared innocent. 


The cock and hen become objects of 
voneiation — live in a state of chastity 
— and are finally translated — leaving 
just two eggs, from which arise ano- 
ther immaculate cock anil hen. The 
breed is perhaps still in existence, and 
time hath been, that a lucrative trade 
wa> carried on in their foatheiM ! ! ! 

Was this story ever propounded for 
the belief of Christians ? JM r Southey 
says it was, — and, perhaps, the man 
lives not that can confute him. Re 
that as it may, it is jdeasant to be ad- 
mitted to the recreation of such a man. 
We thank him, for giving lo the firc- 
.sidcs of tile public a trifle, oiigiiially 
intended for his own ; and glad we 
are, that after so long a course of ar- 
duous and useful labours, pursued 
through good report and ill report, 
after trials neither few nor light, and 
amid meditations that concern the 
welfare of nations here, and of man 
hereafter, — he still retains the life and 
vivacity of his youthful heart, ami the 
merry versatility of his boyi.di fancy. 
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I caAvr your patunoe, hiosl gentle 
reader, while 1 ask you lo carry back 
your thdiiglits to where \vc parted 
last month, in order that w'e may 
again start fairly together upon our 
journey, and connect the incidents 
which arc yet before us, with those 
which liave already been narrated. I 
wish I might flatter myself, that, like 
Desdemona with the story of Othello, 

whereof by parcels slie had some- 
thing heard,” 

“ You’d come again, and witli a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse.” 

But though I may not expect so much, 
seeing that I cannot recount accidents 
so moving as those with the relation of 
which the sable hero won that gentle 
m dden, yet witli IMunstcr for our 
field of adventure, and truth alone for 
our tellur therein, I have a lively 
hope that 'f you will still continue to 
journey with me, you shill not he 
left whody without entertaimnent on 
tiio way. 

I left you to repose, as it was just 
and natural I should, at the end of 
my last sketch, when I had just en- 
tered upon the enjoyment of that 
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luxury myself, in dim Barry’s eahii!, 
after a day's active exertion, fruitless 
as to the immediate object of that 
exertion, but oot so as to the procure- 
ment of a huge appetite for rest and 
sleep. Even the image of iMiss Evelyn, 
wdiich during the day had been seldom 
absent from my thoughts, soon be- 
came confused Avitli a strange incon- 
gruous crowd of dim and shadowy 
forms, and with a very unsentimental 
brevity of preparation, I was w'hat they 
in Ireland most expressively cull “dead 
asleep.” 

It was not without some difiiciilty 
that the .sergeant of police, at an hour 
which, from the darkness, and my 
disinclination to be disturbed, I took 
for the middle of the night, aroused 
my sleep-henunibed recollections. 

How— -whaEs that said I, as the 
repeated knock at the door, mingled 
with the deep brogue of the sergeant’s 
voice outside, first met my startled 
car, and before my bewildered thoughts 
could trace back the events which had 
brought me where I was. 

I don’t b’lieve,” replied the ser- 
geant, but what it’s time, sir, we 
wor thinkin' of startin' av you plaza, 
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ail’ in tlie rt‘‘gar(l that tlic day-light 
tlial’s in it’s not mucli, tliough it 
won’t be so long, plazu (iod ; thiTu’s a 
rish-light here, sir, for fraid yoa’re not 
us “d to puttin’ an your clothes in the 
dark.” 

The length of this morning saluta- 
tion g ive me time to recollect where 
I was, and for a moment to repent 
of my thief- taking knight-errantry, 
which led to such an early summons — 
but it was only for a moment: the 
recollection of the previous morning s 
adventure bmi'^hed at once the feel- 
ing of laziness, which wa-^ at the bot- 
tom of* the prudential rellection I had 
momentarily indulged in, and I sprung 
to my feet, upon the floor, which by 
its clayey coldness reminded me I was 
in an Irish cabin. Tin's led to a few 
more brief, but very sage reflections, 
upon the relative nature of man’s en- 
joyments, and I determined for the 
luiuni to esteem more Irighly thecom- 
foits of a boarded floor, and to he 
thankful for the blessing of a carpet. 
The sergeant now entered with the 
rush-light, which was indeed nothing 
nioic than a peeled rush, s Unrated 
with grease, the glimmer of which 
gave an imperfect view of the apart- 
ment, which the night before^ I had 
been too tircel to examine. The wails 
were of mud, according to the Irisli 
phrase, but I rather think that in 
Jhigland we shoul I call them clay — 
bale they w:re, and black ; as smooth 
as a mud-wall may be, and of no in- 
considcralile thickness, as might be 
vjcn fioin tlic dcpili of the two small 
e'.riflccs, tilled at the outer extremity 
by a single ])anc of gla^^s, which were 
(ligniliid Avitli the name of window's, 
'i’iie roe;f was merely the inUrior of 
the thatch, less dingy than that of the 
outer apartment, because the inner 
room wa-> less <d’ton tilled with smoko : 
on one side a kind of chimney bulged 
out from the wall, a few feet from the 
ground ; beneath which a flag-stone, 
without a grate, marked the pi ice 
where fire was to be lighted. I said 
the walls WTie bare, but as my eye 
became more accustomed to the glim- 
mering light, I discovered the rude 
decoration of huge })ieces of coarse 
paper, daubed with red and yellow 
paint, intended for representations of 
the human form ; bepeath which 
were certain legends, in the coarsest 
kind of print, which, with prudent 
consideration, indicated what the red 


and yellow stains above were intended 
to represent, together with the story 
thereof, avritten at large. These 
figured, or were supposed to figure, 
Death and the Lady, and the physi- 
cian “ standin’ by and various 
saints and martyrs of the olden time, 
with pious carols, underneath where- 
of the verse occa'^ionally halted not a 
little ; but whether the blame lay on 
the shoulders of the poet, or the paint- 
er, it would take a more skilful critic 
than myself to determine. Against 
the Wall there also hung a piece of 
looking-glass, of a shape so fancifully 
irregular as to defy the nomenclature 
of the mathematicians, fixed in a 
frame of dirty wood, which liad ino.^t 
faithfully followed the picturesque 
W'anderings of the edge of the glass. 
Tins, with a three-legged st'^ol, and a 
little deal table, alSvO with three legs, 
each supporting a corner, while a 
fourth corner ti listed to t'le support of 
a black-thorn stick, which haddouht- 
lc>s done good head-breaking service 
in its lime, constituted the whole 
furniture ot the room, with the ex- 
ception of the bed, w'hich, though 
placed on a low' miserable bedstead, 
without roof or curtain, was, in truth, 
a goo<l bed, as I had ample right to 
testify. 

This is a snoog \dace, sir, that 
Jim Barry has,” said the serg ’ant, a^ 
he saw mo surveying the apartiiRin 
with an air of curiosity. 

Snug ! do you call it ?” said I — 
** I would h ive been apt to have 
given it another name; — wliy, tin re 
are no comforts here, even for an or- 
dinary peasant.” 

“ Lord bless your soul, sir,” replied 
the sergeant, “ it’s little you know’ 
about it, all’ how the poor ptople live 
— an inside room, sir, an’ a whole 
thateh, an' a feather bed, is what few 
o’ them lias ; an’ sure if they had it, 
they’d think they ivere made up for 
ever an’ ever.’’ 

“ The feather bed is rather a lux- 
ury, no doubt,” said I ; “ and I am 
greatly surprised to find such a thing, 
w bile every thing else appears so poor.” 

I often hcerd the same icm.irk 
from gintlomin afore,” replied the ser- 
geant ; an’ the raison why, i'> hek ise 
they don’t know the ways of the peo- 
ple ; — it’s what they take more pride 
out of a feather bed thui any thing 
else, an’ like to die on it daceiit, and 
be waked comfortable ; — but now 
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you're ready, sir, I’ll go out and see if 
they have the horses saddled." 

This recalled me to the budness be- 
fore us, which I had, for the nioineiit, 
almost forgotten, and I was very soon 
out and on horseback at Jim Barry’s 
door. It was as yet little more than 
the peep of dawn ; a bright silvery 
streak all along the eastern horizon, 
shewed that day was not far distant, 
while the rawness of the air, and the 
darkness in every other direction, gave 
the scene nil the appearance of being 
still wrapped in the gloom of night. 
A slight, chilly breeze, murmured 
with a hoarse sound through some 
trees by the road side, and many of 
the leaves, laden with the heavy dews 
of an October night, fell before the 
tiny blast, and struck the ground wiih 
a rustling melancholy noise. 

Take care of the wonnm, renum- 
ber 1 till you, Jim Bany,*' said the 
sergeant, as be left the door followed 
by Ins two men. And now, sir," lie 
continued briskly, addressing me, “ let 
us ride on, for I think it’s likdy we’ll 
get somethin’ to do this mornm', not 
all as one as yistcnlay." 

Have >ou got fuither infonnation 
then I asked. 

“ I had some more talk with tlie 
woman within," he replied, “ an' I 
think 1 guthii* (palhcred) from her, 
that he’s somewhere hereabout; hut 
betuneyou an’ I, sir, wi-’il have enough 
to do to take him, even tliougli we 
knew where he was, i’or lie’s a despe- 
rate fellow, that won’t stop at a trifle." 

What do you mean by a trifle V* 
said I. 

** Blowin’ a man’s brains out, or the 
like, sir," he answered. 

“ There’s but small blarney there, 
sergeant; but the more tiifling a 
man’s quantity of brains may be, the 


worse he can afford to part with any 
of them." 

‘'True for you, sir: but it wasn’t 
what I was makin' bould to joke at 
all, only to prepare you, sir, for a bit 
of a scrimmage, if we happen to come 
up wit’ him." 

" Thank you, sergeant," said I ; 

" I’ll promise not to run away at all 
events ; but what’s that noise I hear 
in the road before us 

" Some one sirigin', I think, sir, to 
keep up his heart thii> could mornin’," 
be replied; and, as we proceeded, I 
soon found be guessed correctly, for 
we distinguished a loud rough voice 

vexing with mirth the drowsy ear" 
of the morning, in the following pre- 
cious ditty 

ft*s myself, to be sure, that's a nate Irish 
boy, 

An’ kisMii' tlie girls is nil my joy. 

While I’ve ca^h, suic, I’ll ‘'i»eiid it on 
whisky galore, 

For who but a spalpeen would keep it in 
store i 

" There's an arely singin’ binl for 
you," said the fcrgeaut, “ an’ 1 don’t 
think but I know its voice too ; it’s 
Milk Rooney, I'm a’niost sure, an’ a 
rovin blaJe lie is, that doesn’t go to 
bed all night, that he may be up arcly 
in the mornin’." 

A shrewd plan that, sergiant, on- 
ly that the pr;ictict* would be tiresoiiic 
to persevere in." 

Yis, faix, sir, so it would ; but 
here he comes, an' it's Mick, sure 
enough — the laste taste in life, in li- 
quor, I think, by his walk." 

As the strgeant spoke, the object of 
his remark approached, and the grey 
light of the morning was now sullicieiit 
to give us a view of liim, as he half- 
walked, half- danced along, not keep- 


• It is impossible to conceive any trash more desj)icable tlian the slang songs which 
are rurrent amongst the common people in Ireland ; and tliis is the more to he la- 
mented, as the otreiiie susceptibility of the people makes them liable to be cuMly 
moved to either good or evil by their songs. Kven the native lush songs, us ive are 
informed in Miss Brooke’s “ Ueliqtics of Irish Poetry,” are sadly interpolated with 
nonsensical passages, which have been introduced to supply the place ol lost or lor- 
gottfcji li ‘ts ; and of humorous lyrical poetry, she says there was none in the lan- 
guage \»orth tfanslatirig. Moore has given to the beuutilul airs ol Ireland beautiful 
words : but Moore is a poet for ladies and gentlemen, not for mankind. It may be, 
that there are not mattnuls in Ireland, for a kindred spirit to that ol Burns to woik 
upon ; but the fact is but too true, that the poor Irishman lias no song of even de- 
cent abilky, to cheer his hours of merriment, or soothe the period of his sadness. 
Honour and undying praise be upon the memory of Burns, who has left to us those 
songs which, like the h: ca‘h t/ • '’/m e, from wliose fresh inspiration they were cRnght,8rc 
alike refreshing to the monarch and the clown I 
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ii)g with strict evenness to the line of 
liis inarch. Ilis figure, which must 
Jiavc rt ached the altitude of nearly six 
I'ect, was enwrapped in a long, loose, 
dark grey jock of freize, beneath which 
there shone a waistcoat of bright yel- 
low ; his throat, which disdained the 
encumbrance of a cravat, was left open, 
and the white shirt-neck fastened 
merely with a bit of black ribbon ; 
his hat, of new felt, was fixed on the 
cide of iiis bead, and in his right hand 
ho tlourishcd a bhillelagh, in time to 
the air he was singing, or, as they say 
in Ireland, he humoured the tune" 
with liis stick. 

God save you, Mick,” shouted the 
Bcrgeaiit. 

“ God save von,” replied the young 
man shortly ; and began to cut another 
capir, looking down at his feet, and 
evid' iitly wrapped up in attention to 
the sup” he was piactising. 

Is that the way, IVlick. you pass 
your friends in a mornin' ?” rcj'umed 
the sergeant. 

“ Oh, Mr Waddy, I ax your par- 
don/’ snd the young man, now recog- 
nizing his interrogator ; what are 
you ufttr upon the ro:d so arely this 
niornin’ ?’* 

Whut are you after yoursilf, 
Mick ? Is it goin’ to tui n dancin’ luas- 
ther you are, that yon practise your 
jigs out afore ptopk* on the road ?” 

No, in troth,” replied 3Iick, I’m 
only makin* my way home, lair an’ 
aov, from Ned Murphy’s wake, an’ a 

i iowtr o' fun we had ; there waa to- 
)akky in plinty, an’ laahins of pipes, 
an’ I believe tlie tobakky got into my 
head a hit, an’ I was just practisin’ my 
steps, agin a dance there's to be to 
night, down here below at the barn, 
an’ we’ie all to go to the berrin in the 
inoriiin’.” 

“ Was there no wdiisky at all at 
all ?” asked the sergeant dryly. 

Oh, to he sure there was a little 
wetny dthrop, just to keep us from 
failin' asleep. Hut who are you afther 
this morniii’, tell me 

** Come here thin close, an’ spake 
asy, Mick,” said the sergeant; and 
bending dcv;n, he added in a whisper, 
We’r© after the ould soger, this 
mornin’, an’ I don’t think he's far oft’ ; 
you didn’t see anythin’ of him this 
way, as you come along, did you ?” 

“ No, be me soul if I seen him, I’d 
make him feel me." 
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** Why Y' said the sergeant with the 
appearance of some surprise. 

“ I owe him a gridge," was the rc- 
ply. 

“ What about ? be didn’t rob you^ 
did he Y' 

“ No, bad luck to him, but he 
piboned (poisoned) my dog Uan, when 
1 was over at Mr Bagnall’s, an’ he 
wanted to fctale the sheep. He gave 
the poor cratur a jnece of pisoned hver, 
so he did ; an’ I hetrd it from one 
that knew it ; an’ so the nixt mornin’ 
whin I called Dan t’me, he conic craul- 
in' up, an* put his head atune my two 
knees, and he gev a sorrowful winne, 
just lek a Christian, for all the worlt ; 
an' thin he tumbled doun an' died at 
my feet.” 

I could see tears come in Mick's 
eyes, as he recounted the fate of his 
dog. The sergeant smiled rather, lor 
he knew well enough the story of the 
dog, and had brought it round for a 
purpose of his own — and now 

lie smiled to stc 

That hale v .is m ihe next Uigrcc. 

“ Hadn’t you better come with us 
thin, Mick,” lie said, “ and help to 
get a hould of the fellow, that he may 
he given up to 1 iw and justice 

Axin' your pardon, -Mr Waddy, ’ 
replied ]\Iick, the devil a much I 
care for either law or justice, as }ou 
call it ; hut in the regard that he LilU 
ed Dan, an’ 1 swore to be cvlii with 
him for the same. I'll give you all the 
help I can, if you want it.” 

“ rhul’s a tight iellow, Mick,” said 
the sergeant ; “ I don't doubt but we 
might be the better u’ the help of a 
smart chap like yourself, for 1 led you 
he, that’s the ould soger I inane, is 
somewhere viry near this, wit a couple 
of hastes — I’ve sartain information tuat 
lie’s to start about this hour o’ the 
mornin’, an' it might he an active fel- 
low’.b work to take him if the ould 
rogue is ohslropolous.” The sergeant 
spoke this speech with an authorita- 
tive yet confidential air, and laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the last word, as 
if the use of it did no inconsiderable 
credit to his pirts of speech. 

** Be the powers,” said Mick, slap- 
ping his knee, I'll engage 1 know 
where he H, for it's what i heerd cows 
looin’ up a lane, about a Iniyf a mile 
oft* from this, as if they wanted to be 
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milkeil, an* 1 know none o* tlie neigli- 
bors that has cattle abroad just now. 
—Aha ! niy ould boy/* he conti- 
nued, tlnnking aloud, “ I’ll have iny 
revinge o* ye yit/* 

** The very place, ]Mick, I’ll en- 
gage/* said the sergeant ; lade on 
asy, my boy, an* we’ll Ibllow—nonc o* 
your singin’ now, bad look t*ye, but 
be as quite (quiet) as a cat goin* to 
stale craine.” 

I had some doubts of the prudence 
of enlisting a man not perfectly sober 
in our expedition, but the sergeant 
as'-ured me, that a drop of liquor, 
when there 'wasn’t too much of it, only 
help’d a man’s courage, without doing 
him any luarm in life,** and wc pro- 
eeetled onward, at a smart walk, to- 
W’ards the lane which had been men- 
tioned. Our halt with Mick, though 
it has taken some time to describe, 
only occupied a few minutes, and the 
sun was yet scarcely visible above the 
horizon, when w^e reached the corner 
of the lane, and heard distinctly the 
lowing of tlie cattle as had been dc- 
Ecribed. Here the two policemen wl o 
accompanied the sergeant dismount- 
ed, and fastening their horses to the 
stem of a bush, walked cautiously for- 
ward with Mick llooney, while we 
followed behind on horseback. Tlie 
lane appeared to he an old passage for 
bringing in manure, and carryingaway 
produce from the interior lands ; the 
deep ruts in the clay shewed that no- 
thing hrid ever been done to form the 
road, w’hile the high mud hanks on 
either side, covered with trailing bram- 
bles, smoking with the heavy morning 
dew , gave the passage the appearance 
of a wide dry ditch. As wc proceeded, 
we perceived that wc W'ere gradually 
appreaehing the cattle, and, at length, 
wdiilc getting through a sharp bcntl of 
the passage, at the end of wdiicli wc 
expected to get in sight of them, a 
rustling of the brambles on one side 
caused our advanced guard to rush 
forward. A difference of opinion hap- 
pening among them as to the place 
from which the rustling noise came, 
one of the policemen, with liis drawn 
eutla s in his hand, went forward 
aboi.t ten yards ; and, as lie af:erwards 
relaied to nic what befell him, I may 
as W'eli bring it in here in its regu- 
lar place. The brambles, which had 
their roots in I’nc bank at the other 
side from that which faced the lane, 
grew over the top of it, forming a 
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kind of arch, which partly rested on 
the top of the bank, and hung dowui 
over it, as has been said. Thrust in 
beneath this bramble arch, and ex- 
tended along the top of the hank, on 
the broad of his hack, the sharp eyes 
of the policeman discovered the per- 
son, wdiom lie had no doubt w'as the 
man w^e were in starch of. It was but 
the wmrk of an instant to dart his hand 
through the brambles, collar the man, 
and call upon him to suvicnder ; but 
ere the policeman’s companions could 
come up, the man, tearing through 
the hi amble covering, had sprung t o 
his feet, and, pulling a pistol Irorn his 
breast, di'^charged it at his antagonist. 
Happily, tin.* ]>erturbation of the mo- 
ment a little imstcadiid Ins aim, and 
the heavy shot with vvhicli the pistol 
was loaded, did no more serious da- 
mage than that of carrying oil' an en- 
tire whisker, a very Ssinall portion of 
ear, and a rather larger poitioii of hat- 
kaf from tlie policeman. 

The game was now' fairly starts d, 
and the ould soger," for it was the 
man we were in search of, who had 
been discovered, seemed dt termhiLd 
that it should not he so easily secured. 
Finding that his shot had failed of its 
effect, he sprung over tlic hank into 
the adjoining field, (juickly ibllowid 
by the policeman, in whom all the fury 
ot combat had now been lOused. The 
excitement of the moment had, I sup- 
pose, givcfi additional stnngth to the 
muscles of the two men, for those be- 
liind, as well as tin sergeant and my- 
self, whoimiiKdiately threw ourselves 
from our horses, took some litde liuic 
to get over the bank, which they had 
passed in an instant. lien we leaeh- 
td the field on the other side, thei e was 
a kind of breathk s excitiment in the 
appearance of the chan*, which almost 
cliained us to tlie spot, 'liierohhir 
W'as about live or six yards in advance, 
Hoeing towards the lioundaiy of the 
field, while hi*} pursuei followed, with 
liis cutlass upliited, ready to cut him 
down, as soon as he should get near 
enough to strike. The fly ing man no 
doubt expected to find an ordinary 
liedge, or ditch, at the Mile of the field 
to which he was running, over which 
he W'ould have leaped, and continvu'd 
his race; hut it happened that that 
boundary of the field was fenced by 
a narrow belt of young trees -beech, 
and ash, and sycamore, and wild a})- 
ple, crowded together— through which, 
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as soon as he approached it, he saw it 
was impossible to pass without being 
ovirtikcn by tlie avenger, ready to 
smite liim with the edge of the sword. 
Upon the instant he wheeled about, 
and hounding towards his pursuer, 
grappled with him before he had time 
to Tiiake an effectual blow with his cut- 
lass ; and now they twisted and strug- 
gled together, like two bull dogs, when 
they have taken the death gripe of each 
other's throats. They fell together, 
and rolled over and over, until the 
lobber, who, although the elder, was 
the stronger man of the two, tore him- 
self from his antagonist's grasp, and 
raising himself up, got his knee upon 
the prostrate man's breast, and his hand 
twisted in his cravat. We now ruslicd 
forward with double speed to the res- 
cue, and I never saw a scene more hor- 
rible than the combatants presented 
when w'c got near them. The robber's 
face had been torn by the brambles, 
from whicli he made his cscipc, and 
had, besides, received a slight cut or 
two from the policeman’s sword wlun 
lie closed with him, so that his vhage 
was well smeared with blood, while 
lamps of the clay, in which he had 
rolled, adhered to it here and there : 
rnld to tliis, that liis small dark tyes 
gleamed with a demon- like fury, as 
he strove to strangle the man who lay 
b. neatli him ; and the hideous expres- 
sion of such a countenance may be 
ea^^ily im.'igined. The policeman's face 
w as black witli suffocation ; his eyes 
were starting from his head, and a 
fe.irfnl gurgling noise i-sued fioin his 
throat, while the blood from his W'ound- 
cd ear flowed down upon his neck, 
and clotted the fingers of the robber, 
wdiich, with (’ctermined gripe, were 
stoppi.'.g the pa'jsage of his breath. I 
kiiow not whether the victorious eom- 
ba'ant knew, until we were close upon 
hitu, that he had other antagonists to 
tk'al with, but it was not till wc were 
very near tiini, tliat he threw the half- 
dead man fiom his grasp \ and catch- 
ing up the cutlass, w^iiich lay on the 
ground, and which he seemed to have 
forgotten, while endeavouring to dis- 
patch his ad’',Tsary in a different man- 
ner, he retired backward to the trees, 
as if determined to fight it out to the 
last. 

We formed a semicircular line, at 
ratlura respectful distance, in front 
of this fierce ruffian, who was called 
upon by Sergeant Waddy to surrend- 
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er, according to the manner and form 
by the law in that case provided. The 
reply of the robber, prefaced with a 
torrent of curses, was, that the first 
maiv who came near him, he w'oulj 
cleave hn; skull, just as he'd split 
bogwood and this threat he accom- 
panied with a menacing flourish of his 
weapon, W’hich shewed, that if put to 
the proof, he was likely to use it with 
some effect. 

Wiiy thin," said the sergeant, drawl- 
ing a pistol from his coat pocket, “may- 
be we'd make you surrindthur with- 
out goin* near you. I'll tell you what, 
by my sowl it’s in airnest I an), an’ 
if you haven’t a mind to give up 
yourself, an' your swoord, you’d bethcr 
just take a bit of a look round on the 
worlt, an' bid it good-by, for if you 
don't surrindthur, before you'd liavc 
time to reckon half a hundert of eggs, 
an' that’s sixty, that I may nev'er ate 
bread, but I’ll shoot you dead where 
you stand !” 

While the sergeant was delivering 
this minatory address, my attention 
had been partly taken up in observing 
the motions of our new ally, Mick Roo- 
ney, who had evidently some achieve- 
ment in view relative to the desired 
capture. lie gathered up the skirts 
of his long coat, and turned them in, 
so as to form a bundle on his back, 
and leave his limbs free from the en- 
cumbrance of these frieze hangings, 
and grasping his shillelagh by the 
middle, he advanced in a circuitous 
direction towards the robber, wi h his 
body bent forw'ard, and every muscle 
apparently strained as fur a spring, 
wliile lie stealthily approached, like a 
tiger on the edge of a jungle, btealing 
forward to bound upon his prey. At 
the conclusion of the sergeant’s ad- 
dress, the robber, either startled at 
the view of the immediate danger 
which threatened him, or involunta- 
rily following the advice which had 
been given him to look round on the 
world, and bid it farewell, relaxed 
from the firm and observing air of dt*- 
liance which he had assumed, and for 
a moment looked upward. On the in- 
stant, IMick Rooney, though at the dis- 
tance of six or seven yards, sprung for- 
ward, and alighting close beside his 
man, ho hit him beneath his sword 
arm with his cudgel, and at the same 
moment struck him violently in the 
back of the leg with his foot. Tlie 
cutlass flew from the robber’s hand, 
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Fheer over the top of the highest of 
the trees behind him, his heels went 
into the air, and he fell flat on his 
hack, his head striking the ground 
witli such violence, that for a mi- 
nute or two he lay as senseless as the 
sod on which he had fallen. 

Whoo cried Mick, jumping into 
the air, flourishing his cudgel over his 
head, and putting forth a yell of tri- 
umph, sucli as one might expect from 
an American savage, when hescatteis 
the brains of his enemy at his feet 
with a blow of his tomahawk, — “ Hah! 
by Jasiis, there's the Tipperary thrip 
for ye that bates all Munster," he con- 
tmued. “ There now ; ye may take 
him, an’ tie him up, like a bundle of 
sticks^ and do what ye plaze wid him ; 
if he pisons any more dogs, it’s not 
Mick iloonty’s fault, mind that, I tell 
ye." 

Before the prostrate man had fully 
come to himself, his wrists were bound 
together, with the same cravat which 

0 few minutes before he had twisted 
in order to strangle the policeman, and 
ifs ow’ner, who speedily recovered fvom 
his semi-strangulation, assisted with 
no imall good-will in binding him. 
'Fhe manner of the fellow when he 
found himself irrettievably a captive, 
was sullen and ferocious ; he refused 
to move a step from where he had 
b. en f I ized, and the policemen wTre 
under the neics-ity of forcibly drag- 
ging liim to the lane from wliich we 
had got into the field, where a rope 

1 cing provided, one end was fastened 
round his body, and the other to one 
of the policemen’s horses, wliich pro- 
Ccedinir at a quiet walk, the prisoner 
luid no choice but to walk after him, 
to the high road. 

We halted at the first cabin we came 
to, the inmates of wliich received us 
apparently with more respect for our 
autliority, than good-will to the work 
in which we w^re engaged. When a 
criminal is seized, except it be ibr some 
vi ry }»troc!Ous oftbnee, the natural 
iinjiulst of feeling is rather to pity the 
capfive ; Avliile reason rejoices in the 
success of public justice. Now the 
Ir ih, wlio are by no means a dclibe- 
rutiA* pcoph*, and who ajipear, mojt- 
1 vt r, to bo possessed witli an iiiherent 
disinclirialion to whatever the law or- 
dains, almost universally yield to the 
impulse of pny when a criminal is de- 
tected, and would much rather assist 
to rescue, than assist to guard him. 


CJu'y' 

In the present case, however, the in- 
fluence of Sergeant Waddy, and the 
authority of his office, were sufficient 
to obtain such accommodation as he 
wanted ; the prisoner was placed in 
one corner, while at the other end of 
the room, such provision as an Irish 
cabin can atFord, viz. potatoes, and 
milk, and eggs, were prepared for our 
party ; it was remembered also, that as 
the ould soger" was now to travel 
against his will, and under the civil 
authority, it might be a matter of dif- 
ficulty to prevail upon him to march, 
and orders were issued to procure a car 
for his conveyance to Cloiimell. 

While these matters were in prepa- 
ration, it luckily occurred to me to 
ask myself what good I was doing in 
tliis robber-catching affair ; and the 
(juestion brought to my mind, that I 
had a lost parchment to enquire after, 
the recovery of wdiich would perhaps 
procure me a grattful and happy smile 
from Miss Kveljn, whose lovely face 
I had yet only seen under circum- 
stances of alarm or sorrow. But I felt 
wholly at a loss how to proceed with 
the fierce malefactor, who f^at before 
me with a scowl of hatred upon his 
brow ; yet being aware that every 
hour which was lost in obtaining the 
requisite information, the chance of 
making it available was lessening, I 
resolved to take the sergeant into my 
confidence to a certain degree, and ob- 
tain hiS assistance as a negotiator. 
Having described the paichincnt to 
him, by a little tssay in the art of in- 
nocently lying, as the copy of a deed 
which was wan’td immediately, and 
could not be obtained without consi- 
derable expense, I tohl him of my 
anxiety to obtain some clew to its dis- 
covery, w’lich no doubt the piisoner 
could give, if his will (ould be brought 
to second his ability. J.avc that to 
me, sir," said the sergeant, continuing 
the urnler tone in which our colloquy 
had been held, we’ll get it out of 
’im — only bad look to ’m, he looks so 
sulky. — I.ave the place, every molli! r’s 
sowl o’ } iz,’’ lie continued aloud, and 
standing up, as he addressed about a 
dozen p< opie, whom curiosity had 
hroughl tog.thcr in the apaitim nt to 
see tile prisoner.— “ Lave the place, I 
tell yiz, untul the gintlcrnan an’ me 
spakes to the prisoner about ['ariik’lar 
bu«irie.ss." The lioufe was forthwith 
cleared of all but tlic prisoner and 
ourselves. The sergeant cleared hia 
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throat, as one about to say something 
important, and commenced addreesing 
Ills prisoner after the manner follow- 
ing;--“ Well, you thief o’ the worlt, 
you see what your thricks has brought 
you to at last — Be rny sowl, my lad, 

1 think you’re in a bad way — we seen 
enough this mornin' to hang you as 
high as Gilderoy.” There was no re- 
ply, at which the sergeant looked sur- 
prised, and then went on. — Why, 
bad look to ye, robber as you arc — 
you might have the manners to spake 
whin you’re spoken to; but in troth 
it’s little that’s good you know how to 
say, so maybe you’re bother to hould 
your tongue. Only listen though to 
what I'm goin’to say t’ye. Whin Mis 
Kvel yn’s house was robbed the night 
afore last — rimimbir I don’t say you 
wor there, or that you worn’t there — 
hut whoever was there, they luk away 
a parehniint, that this giutleinan,” — 
here with a graceful wafture of his 
hand, the sergeant jierfonned a kind 
of introduction of rny person to the 
notice of the robber — has a great 
eurosity to see. The divil a bit of 
good the parchmint can do you — I 
mane the man that tuk it, whoever he 
was — an’ as a frind is a good thing to 
have, when one is in ihrouble, you 
miglit do worse nor make a frind of 
this ginileman, be helpin’ him to a 
siglit of the same parebinint.” 

At tl le close of this speech the pii- 
soner turned Ids sullen glance hrst 
upon me, and then .steadily upon the 
Ftrgennt’s face, as if lie would rtad 
tliertin something more than was to 
be gathered fiom his spiech. Appa- 
rently he discovered eiinning and si- 
nister purpose in the countenance of 
the sergeant, which determined his 
rtply. He seemed to feel a triumph 
in having seen through him, and with 
Bonu thing like a sneer he answered, — 

I tliink you couldn’t do bether than 
to be after bouldiii' your prcAc, Mr 
Waddy— I’m not a parrot to be made 
to spake, hrcaiise you have me in your 
cage.” 

O thin, be my sowl,” said the 
sergeant, angrily, “ it’s in a stronger 
cage you'll be soon, an’ jou’ll go up 
stairs to get out of it." 

Tills was a delicate allusion to the 
pa'^sage from the prison to the scaffold, 
v/bicb in less serious circumstances 
might have provoked a smile. Y ou’ll 
get no good of him now,” lie continued 


to me in an under tone — wait till he 
has had a nicht in jail, an' he'll be 
more raison abler.” 

An hour or two bad elapsed before 
the car was brought, on which the 
prisoner w’as placed, -'.nd we set for- 
ward towards Clonmell when the day 
was fast approaching to noon. We 
had not proceeded more than a mile 
along the roid, when the curiosity 
which our little cavalcade in some 
measure excited, seemed to be all at 
once eclipsed by an object of much 
greater interest, in advance of us upon 
the road, towards which the people 
were flying along the sides of the 
fields ; and we could perceive, from a 
distant cloud of dust approaching us, 
that some procession was coming for- 
ward. To the eager enrjuiry of what 
the matter was, a(ldre.s.sed to some of 
the people running by, tlie rapid an- 
swer w'as, that the min” that were 

to suffer” that day were coming up. 

Sure enough it is, sir.” said the 
sergeant ; an’ I had quite forgot it i 
There's tree min to be hung to-day, 
about live mile from this, for killin’ 
au ould man an’ his wife, and burniii’ 
down the farm-hou&e where they li- 
ved. They w or to be sint to the place, 
for an example to the naybreed, instid 
of bangin' tbini at the front o’ the jail ; 
an’ here they come.” 

As he spoke a military guard made 
its appearance, and in a few minutes 
W'e were involved in the midst of the 
awful procession. Tlure is a sicken- 
ing hoiror comes over one’s soul at the 
sight of three men going to he put to 
death for their crimes, which tlie sight 
of tliirty thousand men, going to tn- 
g.'tge in duidly combat with one an- 
other does not produce. There is in 
the circumstances of an execution a 
dreadful certainty of the event — a 
horrible formality — a fearful bringing 
togctlier of the ideas of the living man 
that is, and the dead man that is so 
.soon to be — of life and strength strug- 
gling with dciith — with every thing to 
aggravate, and nothing to alleviate, its 
bittcriie'S — and — in sliort, it must be 
a very unpleasant thing to he hanged 
against one’s will, and it is a very 
sickening thing to look at another in 
such a predicament. I said that the 
procession was led by a giurd of sol- 
diers — then came three several cars, 
each supporting one of the doomed 
men, and by the side of each there 
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^ralkcd a Roman Catholic priest. The 
first man was elderly, and the calmest 
of the three — locks that were slightly 
tinged with grey, e-caped from he- 
iieath a white cap which he wore. He 
was pale, very pale, even his lips. They 
trembled, too, as did his hands also, 
while he told over a string of beads 

which he carried. The second had 
upon his face the flush which com- 
monly attends upon very excessive 
excitement. He trembled more vio- 
lently than the other, wliile he held 
in Ids h;md a little dirty black book, 
which was, I suppose, a breviary, from 
which he appeared to wish to read, 
but ever and anon his glance was cast 
upon the crowd, with a wild purpose- 
less glare, such as I had never seen 
before, except in the inf-ane. The 
third was anxious to play the bravado, 
and to ajjpear reckless of his fate ; but 
the ghastly mockery of his behaviour 
was the most horrible of all- The 
miserable wretch W’ould strive to 
smile ; but the force of simulation 
couhl but ill struggle with nature in 
such a dreadful plight, and the un- 
willing features fell away into th ex- 
pression of abject deadly fear. The 
inlcnsc eagerness of the crowd, too, 
W'.s very aftbeting, in the silence of 
its wrapt attention, or only interrupt- 
ed by a whispered expression of hor- 
ror, or pity, or an ejaculation of, — 

** (h)d be marciful to their sowls!’' 

The procession was cl -sed by an- 
other guard of soldiers, and had soon 
passed, but it left an impression which 
could not, for some little time at least, 
be shaken off. My attention was, 
however, rapidly carried from the ap- 
pearance of the men going to sufitr 
death, to that of our prisoner, for 
whom the sight he had just witnessed 
must necessarily have had an interest 
of a Very different kind from that 
which it imparted to any other of the 
company. I observed him narrowly, 
and I saw tlyit it shook him to the 
very marrow. His face grew deadly 
pale, and then purple, and tlien pale 
again— a fi antic notion of escape seem- 
ed to seize him, he made an effort ns 
if he would jump off* the car to which 
he had bi'cn tied, and he put down 
liis mouth, as if to tear asunder with 
his teeth the handkerchief which 
bouTid his wrists. I saw liis knees 
knock fearfully together, so that I al- 
most suppoiied he was going into a fit, 
and I called a halt, and got from a ea- 
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bin by the road side, a cup of water 
which I brought, and as his hands 
were tied, I hdd for him to drink. 
For the first time, he looked like a be- 
ing with whom one couhl have some 
sympathy of feeling — he looked grate- 
ful, and became more composed, though 
btili evidently in horrible fear for the 
fate which awaited him, and which 
the sight of the men going to be hang- 
ed had brought so strongly to his 
mind. 

We now arrived at Jim R.irry's ca- 
bin, which we had left before day- 
break, and where wc now proposed to 
rest some little time. 

I proceeded to the inner room where 
I had slept the night before, leaving 
the prisoner and his guard in the outer 
apartment ; but I liad not been long 
by myself, when the sergeant came in 
to tell me that the ould soger" was 
grown very quiet, and wanted of all 
things to spake to me." I ordtied him 
to be admitted, and the door to he 
closed; and after that due caution, 
seldom forgotten by ih^^se wlio have 
lived in Lngland, to be careful how 
he might criminate himself by what 
ho was going to say, I listened to his 
communication. 

I’m an unfortunate man, sir," he 

said. 

You are indeed," I replied. 

I don’t doubt but your honour 
knows some great people in Dublin," 
lie coijtinued — “ some people about 
the Castle, I dar say 

Well— bupi.'ose 1 do — what then ?’* 

The polis sergeant laid that jour 
honour wanted greatly to get back a 
parchmint that was taken away from 
Mrs Evelyn’s. Now, sir, I might help 
to get it for you, and I could give 
more information, that might he of a 
power ot consequence in rcgaid to the 
pace of this part of the country, if I 
had a friend to help me out of this 
trouble that I’m in." 

Trouble ! is it by that light name 
you call the awful circumstances in 
which you stand— your lifi* is forfeit- 
ed ; it is but this morning that you 
twice atteni|)tcd murder.” I observed 
the terror lit coming on again, but he 
rallied quickly, and rejdicd,— I only 
resisted, your honour knows, when I 
was attacked ; and that’s what any in- 
nocent man might do." 

It would he tedious to continue oiir 
dialogue; let it .sufi-ce to say, that 
without any promibc on my part be- 
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yoncl that of saying that I would faith- 
fully represent whatever service he 
should perform, this precious scoun- 
drel proposed to guide us in the pur- 
suit or the robbers of Mrs Evelyn's 
house, and informed me, that a man 
who had been a servant of the solici- 
tor of the old lady, and who knew 
how careful he was of the deed of 
which I was in search, had planned 
the robbery, in consequence of watch- 
ing the deed being taken home, and 
lurking about the windows until he 
saw it put up. He had taken it, sole- 
ly with the intention of extorting a 
large sum of money for its return, and 
had it now with him in the retreat to 
which he had gone with his compa- 
nions. The robbers, he told us, had 
gone by a mountain-path towards Ca- 
hir, on their way to the neighbour- 
hood of Kilw'orth mountain, where 
was their principal rendezvous; but 
there were several places on the way 
which they might liavc stopped at, 
an<l he offered to guide us by the track 
which they had certainly gone. After 
due consideration of the importance of 
lohingas little time as possible, in fol- 
lowing up the pursuit of the robbers, 
it was determined to accept the ofter of 
our prisoner to bo our guide, and far- 
ther, that to avoid particular observa- 
tion, we would remain where we \vere 
until the approach of morning, and 
then go forward upon our journey. 

Two hours before day, vre left the 
high road by a path which seemed fa- 
miliar to all of the party but myself, 
and I soon discovered, by the aid of an 
f Iderly moon, which for an Irish moon 
gave tolerably good light, that we 
were in a region of bog and mountain. 
Following the niouiuain path with 
our prisoner, who, for security's sake, 
was haiidcutfed to the most powerful 
man among our party of police, wc 
eontinucil our course at a rapid foot 
pace, in the direction he had indicated. 
It led us through what our party call- 
ed Mr Ponsonby Barker's mountain, 
and wound along the verge of a ra- 
vine or deep gulley, with a mountain 
stream, brawling at the bottom, while 
the hill side was broken, stony, and ir- 
regular. Hero and there, a few wild 
sheep, startled by the approach of ou^ 
party, and hurrying forward to gaze, 
as their manner is, with bewildered 
eyes at the object that surprised them, 
apprized us of the proximity of a ca- 
bin. The poor on mountain proper- 
VOJ-. XXVI. NO. CUV. 
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ties in Ireland seem generally to he 
better off than the poor in the fertile 
plains. They hold their land at a low 
rent, and generally have, in addition, 
an extensive privilege over what is 
considered barren mountain. This 
they turn to good account for grazing 
young c.attle, and bein 5 usually well 
supplied with fuel, they are altogether 
a more comfortable, as well as a more 
independent class of tenantry than the 
poor lowlanders. Volumes of mist 
were rolling up the stupendous sides 
of the distant Gaiter mountains, in the 
grey dawn of a chill autumnal morn- 
ing, when a turn in the path, which 
now skirted along the high road, 
brought us in full view of the little 
town of Cahir, sleeping in the cold 
stillness of the half-hour that precedes 
sufirisc. The first view of Cahir is 
striking and pretty. A steep irregular 
street, at the near corner of which 
stands the house of the Lady Glengall, 
is terminated by a bridge of many 
arches, through which glides the 
gentle Suir," chafed, yet not angry, 
with somerude mis-shapen stones that 
eddy and whiten its surface, peyond 
the bridge, and rising from the river, 
stand the ivy-mantled towers of Cahir 
Castle, while here and there is seen, 
peeping from its alleys green, the 
scarlet coat of a sentry, pacing with 
measured step along some half-decay- 
ing rampart or guarded entrance. 
There are some modern buildings of 
hewn-stone, in a tasteful ornamental 
style of architecture, which, when seen 
ill combination with the broad river 
and a conspicuous sheet of foam, where 
it flows over a mill weir, a little way 
up from the bridge, give an airy light- 
some appearance to the town, which 
is very pleasing, at least to a cursory 
visitor. Cahir is the principal head- 
quarters for cavalry in the south, and 
an officer’s wife, an English lady, told 
me the toivii itself was a nawsty 
dawty hole but the horse-barrack is 
a mile from it. 

Passing through Cahir, where we 
obtained an accession of several police- 
men to our party ; and ascending the 
bill on the other side, we quitted the 
high road, and struck into the flat, 
stony, poor ground on the left, and 
journeyed on through an unintert st- 
ing country, except for the splendid 
heights of the Gaiters, which surround 
it. After some time we reached a steep 
liilly road along the side of Kil worth 
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mountain, whence I could espy Shan- 
bally, the seat of Lord Li^more, on a 
rock romantically beetling over the 
Suir, nnd s-urrounded with plantation> 
and beyoiul it was pointeil out to me 
tlie toNMiof ‘‘ nate Cloj^luen/' famous 
in song, as that in uhicli the gallant 
Sergeant Snap first met the captivating 
Mrs Phaidrig Carey. 

I should liave said that, as pass- 
ed along, various places, according to 
the inst ructions of our prisoner, were 
cautiouf-ly approached, as being possi- 
bly ti»e hiding place of his confederate s ; 
but as he still maintained that the 
most likely place to finel them was 
farther on, we proceeded without feel- 
ing much disappointment. As we now 
eiUt reiUi])on an enormous hopgy waste, 
we perceived towarils its centre an en- 
ormous ‘‘clamp'’of turf, as they call itin 
Ireland, being the general collection of 
the labours of the district in the way of 
peat- cutting, and piled there, to he 
driwii away as it might be required 
for individual use. Within the recesses 
of this ‘‘ lone and dreary pile,'' our 
prisoner informed us we inieht cal- 
culate upon meeting with the man of 
whom we were in search, and we there- 
fore now began to make pn paration 
for the somewhat ha/ardons service in 
which we weio about to he engaged. 
The danger, however, as it turned 
out, existed only iii aiiticipuion, a-’, 
noiwithstjinding all tlie caution v/e 
could u‘«e in nukini: our wav through 
th»^ mo mdciing allies of this huge .ig- 
gregaiion of peat- sods, the roljbers in 
tliMr lurking place got the alarm, and 
fled ill an opposite direction, gaining 
the hog. where no one Itss acquainted 
with It than themselves would dare 
to follow. Two of them, however, 
who were so unlucky as to tumble 
over each oth-r in their flight, and 
thereby overthrow a wall of peats 
upon themselves, wtre soentangleil as 
to be unable to get out, and we not 
only captured them, but the entire 
baggage of the enemy, which they had 
left behind in their hiding place. I 
procetdeil to examine this, ainl as 
chance would have it, the very first 
thing I took up was a leathern bag 
with a .'tririg, from whence, afrer 
pulling funh a diad goobc, a bottle of 
whisky, and a piir of old breeclies, I 
e.xiracted the very parchment of which 
1 WAS ill aeiirch. 1 felt that there was 
a ikmt unromantic fadlity about the 
recovery of this document, whi»;h very 


unsatisfactorily diminished the glory 
which I hoped to acquire by its acqui- 
sition ; nevertheless I rejoiced with 
an unselfish joy, that, for the sake of 
its true ow'ntrs, it was lecovered. 

And now, miuht I rot spi ak of our 
further jouriuy to IVIitchd.sioun, and 
of the niagniMcent c istle thereof luid 
the noble lord iis owner, to whese 
magisterial presence we brought the 
captives, not of our how and our spear, 
but of tile falling wall of turf ; touch- 
ing which, one of the prisoners ful- 
ingly implored, “ ^I.iy bad luck saizc 
the s(*wls (d* tliim that made it !'‘ — 
Ikit I reckon, by my wearying fingers, 
that tliis sketch has got well nigli far 
enough, and tliat it is time to clo^e it ; 
yet i would lingi r a little lougir, 
while I call to mind my second inier- 
view with that fair and gcniie lady, 
for whose sake I should have htn u 
glad to have encountered something 
nio’^e difiieiilt than that which fortune 
presi-nitd to me in the adventure I 
have relaUd. 

It was a fair and sunny noon wlnn 
I approached Mount Kvelyn for the 
sccoml lime — the tracts ot the rude 
devastation of the ro\>bcrs In.d alr« ady 
disappe.jrtd, and the appearance of 
every thing around cxhibiied a ha)>py 
union of In^h ornament with Knglisii 
ncatne.sc. Wiihin the housi , tui», all 
was changed, ami what, ala^ ! si Idem 
stnki s us vlien we lemaik a chance, 
all was chang. (I for tlu' heiier. '1‘lie 
nflod room was elegantly in order — 
lh(* h.irp was restoiid to its ])roper 
])]ace‘, and so were the vasts and the 
flowers. The old lady had iecov»ri.d 
from hd* fright, and \voi(‘ tint air of 
composed noJiieness whicii so well hc- 
coimsold ladies; her dauglitir was as 
Io\e)y a*- beauty and gracefulm sscould 
make her, and thanked me with such 
energetic gentleness for the trouble I 
had had on their account, and ihe 
great benefit I had conferred upon 
them, that I was ashamed of the slight 
service I had performed. I assured 
her, that all tlie trouble I had had 
was much more than repaid by the 
pleasure of setir.g her acain, utul r 
cireunistancen hss unpleasant than 
those of onr last irieeiiiig, and of li cl- 
ing that I had, evui in the slightest 
degree, contributed to the restoiation 
of the property of which they had 
been so violently deprived ; “ but," I 
continued, are you not afraid to con- 
tinue to live here ? I expected to find 
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you ]<rcpnrinj^ to leave a part of the 
country where outiaeeotis crime is so 
common. I arn tnys'clf almost tciri- 
fud at llie thou<jjl)t of what you will 
b'* ex nosed to by continuing lierc.” 

“ Oil,” she rc})lit'd, “ you are too 
severe upon our neiglibourhood ; it is 
true there are many outr.igcs to be la- 
mcntcil, such as you know' nothing of 
in Fngland, but we are not so very 
b:nl.” 

* We,' do yon say ? If your coun- 
ty Vs’cro more wicked than that city of 
old, wliich Heaven srnoie with fire for 
its sine, yet still such a place as Mount 
h'velvn would secure for it that mercy 
w'hicli is given to many wicked for the 
sake oF one good.” 

“ Oil,” she leplied, .‘■rniling, you 
liavcbecn travelling to the South, and 
lu-oiiglit heme the pri\i]ege to flatter, 
vliich tlic-y say isanjuired there; hut 
ill very triitli, though I have Iivtd 
much mole in h ngland th.in in Ire- 
l.md, and, 1 am afi aid, id n r all, like it 
hotter, still I do not think Ii eland so 
very savage as it is commonly thought 
in Knghnd. I'he kindness and devo- 
ted oitaehmcnt of the comnion people 
Ml ' very great, and lliongh they arc 
l]al)h‘ to friglufiil cX[>losions of ])ms- 

sioii ” 

And to breaking ioto houses in 
tlic night,” r maliciously interrupted. 

“ A ay,” slu* said, that is appeal- 
ing too much to personal feeling in 
the present instanc • ; yet, if 1 wtre to 
tell you Imw kindly they somt limes 
pfH)ke, and with a certain air of pro- 
tee»irn ni iheir lone ami manner, even 
when they w’ere robbing the house, 
}ou noulil (Xoiicr.ite them of some of 
tlie sullen hintaliiy which is to be 
found with the bandiitiot other conn- 
tiies.” 

I am very glad you liave told me 
of that,” said I ; it may save the 
lives of the men who have been ta- 
ken.” 
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Their lives ! did you say ?” she 
replied, with much emotion ; “ Oil 
II caveii, how si iHsh I liave been, ne- 
ver to have thought of the unhappy 
condition into which I might have 
known they have hi ought themselves. 
Indeed ! I inlet d ! tin y were not bru- 
tal — not inhuman. If I miglit en- 
treat of you to trouble youi^t lf fur- 
ther about thiv matter do, h r the sake 
of mercy, makeiuteice sioii for thcui.” 

Fair ladies, if you wouhl know what 
it is that gives to beauty tl c mo-t 
beautiful txpres^sion, it is to pit ad ear- 
lustly in the cause of mercy — the ra- 
ther, I htdieve, if you have dark blue 
eves ; but that is a matter concerning 
which the learntd are not unanimous, 

I as.sured iMi>s Evilyii, tliat if the 
men were foiiiifl guilty, when they 
ivtie tried, I should use every exertion 
to repi\stnt tin ir conduct as favour- 
ably as it (le'tTved to he repretcii k<l, 
for a commutation of piinisliim nt. 
'i'hey wtie coiivicU d, ami tl e applica- 
tions made ware sutccs^ful. I’litir 
lives, after much deliberation and he- 
sitation, were spared, and once more 
I tanitd thanks that I shall Ipng rc- 
ineinbiT. 

It was some three or four months 
after when I was taking some 

Cottle in the) Imperial Hotel in C'oik, 
tliat I chanced to take up a Clo* mel 
ne'ASpiper, and accidentally looking to 
that impoitant comer i t a country 
paper, dedicated to tlie naiiusot those 
who have hcin soungneious as to get 
mart icd ht fore us, 1 read tlie follow- 
ing: — ‘‘ ^larricd, on tlie 10th in?tant, 
by the Very Kt verend tl e JV.in of 
rioghran, Captain Frtdeiitk Clutter- 

buck of the Hfgiim nt of I.ancers, 

to Houisa, only imnghiei* of IM. Eve- 
lyn of the Mount, near Ciomntl, 
Enquire.” 

'Ihe coffee in Cork is extremely bit- 
ter — perhaps they roast it overmuch. 
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UErORMATlON IX lUnLAXI»» 

TO TJIK EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

The paper whica I now send you, after being prepared for publication, I 
narrowly rescued from the flames. Its author was of opinion, that the time 
had gone by when it might be useful ; andiis the view which he has felt him- 
self obliged to take of the important subject to which it relates, is in opposi- 
tion to those of his most valued friends, he was not desirous to give it a publi- 
city, which might give pain to those whom he dearly loves and venerates, 
while he feared it couhl be productive of no advantage. I have, however, 
succeeded in overruling his determination ; and I hope you will give it a jdace. 
I do not, however, by any means desire that yon should pledge yourself to the 
line of argument which he has adopted. It does not transgress those limits of 
fair discussion to which your pages have been always open ; and while tlie 
writer differs from those wliom he opposes, in the means, he agrees with them 
in the end. He is as sincerely anxious as they are for the progress of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, only he doubts the expedience of the precise line of 
proceeding at present adopted, for the purpose of producing a result so desi- 
rable. I am, Sir, 

Yours, See. 

As Irish Protestant. 

Dublin, 13th June, I82i). 


Hepori of the Proceedings at the first Meeting of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Auxiliary to the British Society for Promoting the Religious Principles of 
the Riformalion, Held at the Rotunda, the and Ibth of Dccnnher, 
18^7. Dublin : Printed for the Society. 


Of the new Reformation'* in Ire- 
land much has been said. We have 
not been inattentive or incurious ob- 
servers of the progress of events in 
that country, and only waited for such 
a developement of the principles which 
have been at work, as might afford 
some certain indication of their ulti- 
mate result, and justify us in calling 
the attention of our readers to them 
with an earnestness proportioned to 
their importance. Rut although, as 
yet, it would be hazardous to pro- 
nounce a definitive sentence, we can- 
not any longer forbear offiring such 
general observations as the case sug- 
gests : an association lias been formed, 
comprising many of the best and most 
influential members of the communi- 
ty, liaving for its object the diffusion 
of those piinciples by wliich our fa- 
thersachieved their emancipation from 
the sec of Rome ; and the wisdom of 
the plan suggested, and the efficiency 
of .he measures pursued, come fairly 
before? us as topics of most interesting 
speculation. 

W^ith those in whom zeal for the 
demolition Popery outruns the dis- 
cretion which should render them 


anxious to build up a better system, 
upon more solid foundations, w'emust 
be content to pass as being marvel- 
lously cold ami dull to the business 
which they have in hand. Theirs are 
not ouvHioiions of faith and orthodoxy ; 
with us the exposure of error is no sub- 
stitute for the discovery of truth : and 
we have studied the providcnceof God, 
both in the moral and in the natural 
world, to very little purpose, if the 
violent extirpation of opinions lo.ig 
received, before a suitable ])rovision 
lias been nade for the inculcation of 
better, be fraught with any other con- 
sequences than those of scepticism, 
extravagance, and eccentricity : but 
wariness and circumspection by no 
means argue indifference in a good 
cause; and great injustice would be 
done us if vie were supposed indiffe- 
rent to the evils of Pojitry in Ire- 
land.— Far, indeed, are we from un- 
der-rating the mischiefs which muHt 
ever attend upon that demoralizing 
system, even as the shadow attciuh 
upon the substance. It may be briefly 
described as the eclipse of the Gospel*: 
wherever it exists, deeply rooteil and 
widely exUnded arc the errors which 
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must I'l-cvail ; evroib coiicerninp-, not 
only ilie rule of faith, but the loumU 
atioii of government in civil society. 

'J’he state of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland is very peculiar, 
and not to be fully understood with- 
out adverting to mixed religious and 
political considerations. The penal 
laws, enacted at the period of the Re- 
volution, were of the severest charac- 
ter. and must, if pcrsevcicd in, have 
crushed those against whom they w^ere 
directed. Had they been vigorously 
enforced, even for three generations. 
Popery must necessarily have been ex- 
tinguished. Rut, although there was 
much reason to apprehend danger to 
the then nttwly-established govern- 
ment, from the faction upon whose 
overthrow it was founded, yet were 
the ])Tivations inflicted upon them, as 
much the fruits of party zeal as of j)0« 
litical foresight. Popery was the bug- 
bear by which the atheists, the hbtu*- 
tines, and the republicans, wlio, to a 
largo extent, Tvieklcd the' Whig inte- 
rest, were enabled to excite the fer- 
ment liccessary for their own selfish 
ends ; and the penal laws w'cre enact- 
ed as much for the purpose of spiting 
their i ivals, as of crushing those whose 
principle> might lead to the overthrotv 
of the constitution. — It is not a little 
curious and amusing to observe, at 
the present day, how completely that 
party have changed their ground. For- 
merly the popular topic was the dan- 
ger of Popery ; and then they W'ere 
foranost in getting up fictitious plots, 
which remain the disgrace of Rritisli 
history, and enacting a code of laws, 
the severity of tvhich justified the 
saying “ that it was written in blood.'’ 
Now that it is fashionable to regard 
I'opiry as only ridiculous, and that 
nu n’s apprehensions are converted in- 
to contempt, the Whig party have af- 
fected popularity by bewailing tbc un- 
happy condition of tbeir poor Romish 
brethren, deploring the privations to 
which they arc subject, and clamo- 
rously contending for (’atholic 
Emancipation.” 

It will readily he supposed that 
enactments, proceeding more from 
faction than principle, (no matter 
what the danger which would, in real- 
ity, have justified them,) were not 
very literally enforced when no party 
purpose was to he answered by their 
obstrvancc. In the very worst of 
times the Roman Catholic religion 


subsisted by connivanco, if not by to- 
leration ; the rigour of tbe law was 
tempered by the humanities of life 
and the courtesies of society ; and the 
repeal of the heaviest part of the penal 
code, when it afterwards took ]>Iace, 
was almost like a sentence of cfeath 
against a dead man, so completely had 
the obnoxious enactments been super- 
annuated by neglect or desuetude. 
But what failed to crush wascfu.ctual 
to combine. Instead of extinguishing 
the Roman Catholics as a sect, the 
measures which were taken only ser- 
ved to unite them as a parry. Con- 
cession followed concession, until every 
galling enactment was repealed. Every 
thing, ill short, w^as conceded, but what 
alone was thought necessary to gua- 
rantee the integrity of the constitu- 
tion. But it is easier to remove the 
reality of grievance than the habit of 
complaint. An appetite for political 
power may be excited and encouriiged 
to such a degree, that, literally, it 

grows by wliat it feeds on.” And it 
has been remarked of the Homan Ca- 
tholics, that they have w'axeeL bolder 
and more audacious in tbeir demands, 
in exact proportion as they have expe- 
rienced liberality and favour. The 
much that has been granted seems 
only to have exasperated tlieir resent- 
ment for the little that has been re- 
tained ; and the agitators seem more 
disposed to glory in martyrdom under 
the few privations that still remain, 
than to acknowledge or enjoy the va- 
luable constitutional privileges for 
which they are indebted to legislative 
indulgence. 

Had tbe desire of converting the 
Irish natives been sincerely entertain- 
ed by tbe government at the time of 
tbe Revolution, otlur measures un- 
doubtedly would have been adopted, 
concurrently with the laws intended 
for the securing the succes^ion of the 
house of Hanover. The church would 
have been upheld with dignity, and 
exhibited to advantage ; promotions 
Avoiild have been regulated by moral 
and theological, rather than personal 
and political considerations ; attempts 
would have been made with earnest- 
ness and effici(Micy to soothe the pre- 
judices and enlighten the minds of the 
Roman Catholics ; and a series of mea- 
sures would have been instituted and 
continued, by which, despite all ob- 
structions, the circle of light must gra- 
dually have gained on the circle of 
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(lailauss, and uinkr ilnj opiv.itimi of 
whirli it would Inive bi‘en inorull) im- 
possible ib.it Ireland should luivo con- 
tinued hO lon^ uiiicclauneil. liut the 
Wiiijs weie lords of ibo ascendant. 

Low church principles boro vsw.iy. The 
hi‘;hest qiiabticaiions tor the episcopal 
office would have been neutralized oy 
the suspicion of any undue attachment 
to the doctinic of the divine rijj;ht of 
kin^s. A sinj'le error in tlic political 
creed attainictl the competency of tlie 
bii^litest parts, the prot'ouiidest learn- 
i'lji, tne 11 ost exairtd virtrus. Tiic 
church, in a wont, was used f«.r the 
convenience of the suile ; it was de- 
hfccraitil by a subserviency to merely 
secular ami political objects. In Iie- 
laiid, it was le^ar cd by the lay com- 
inuniiy witli a raveiiou-, rapacity ; ami, 
by the fla^itioas withholding of the 
agistment tithe, the cleigy were, m 
luany instances, roiluced to the condi- 
tiuii of paupeiri. Tins ineasine, as 
impolitic as iniquitous, iiectsdtiittd 
the union of small livings. Uims, 
while the flock was inuhiplied, the 
pastors were diminished ; and this to 
a degree that amounted, in some cases, 
to tile withholding of all religious in- 
siruction. Meanwhile, the same prin- 
c’ples whicli lid to a negitct of all the 
spiiituai concirns of lb., church, and 
to a (lisngard foi its iiglits tiiid ime- 
resls, Were lavouiahle to tlic ))rogress 
ol tlisseiiti rism, ami gave no inconsi- 
derable couniei.ance ami cncouiage- 
iiRiit to J'opery. The Cliiii ch of Kng- 
land was view'ed with lUijpicioii, and 
treated with neghet ainl iijustice, 
wliile 5 ects of all description's increa- 
sed and multiplieil under projects of 
toieraiion ami bills of iiKlcinnity, as 
if tlissciit were a privilege, not an in- 
dulgence. rojiiry Itself became, at 
bngtb, subordinately established by 
law; and an annual pailiamentary 
giant, for the support ot the sgndnary 
at J\la\nooth, is a principal means of 
educating and (quipping a large pro- 
portion of the Uoman Catholic pries t- 
i:ood in Ireland. 

'i'liu'^, while the prevalence of Whig 
principlis served to pauperise and tJe- 
sce. ate the church, they served al.so to 
increast' dissent, and to enrich and 
establish l*o[itry. The church was so 
ill adiriiinstercil a.s to furnish an ex- 
CLuefor the one; and the state was 
so ili advised, as to be induced to con- 
tribute to the support and mainte- 
nance of‘ the other* It h no wonder. 


tlien, that cnligldenrd ProteRtantl^^m 
sliould not liavc made very rapid ad- 
vances; and nothing but the over- 
ruling providence of God could liavu 
prevented it from having very sensi- 
Dly declined. 

But It has not declined ; on the con- 
trary, we have good grounds for I e- 
lieving that Trotestantism, notwith- 
standing all the causes that have been 
ill operation to let and retard it, lius 
made inoie way tliaii, humanly speak- 
ing, could have been expected. W e 
reicr the reader to the digest of the 
Lvnbnce, taken before botU Houses of 
Parliament, on the state of Ireland, by 
Messrs Phelan and O’Siiiiivan, i'or a 
most luminou'i summary ot the vari- 
ous opinions rt spectir.g the comjiara- 
tive numbers ot the Homan t'a'holics 
and Protestants, and tlie grounds ujion 
which they aic enter taincvl. From the 
must extensive eiiquiricN, it appe.TS 
that they bi^ar to eacli other the jno- 
portioii of a little umre than two and 
a h.alf to unity. Hut any statement 
of the compaiative niimbi isof Koiimti 
Catholics and ibotesiants atforils tjut 
a very imptrlect view of the actual 
ciicumstances of Ii eland. The state 
of society lequiu-s to he considered, as 
it has heen aflctted by the vaiious 
causes that have been acting upon it 
during the la^t century, and winch 
rtiidcr any sinjgcstious, loumied iqion 
a supposed analogy hi tween liiat, conn- 
try uiul to Hie latt digne mis- 

taken and dangerous. 

To m tinuini that Lius ihc de- 
scription of the (lis.ihling statutes, as 
they were in tojcc in loriner tunes, 
must have had a very injuiiouh elLct 
upon the tharacler ol tIie|)eop!e', isnot, 
by any im ans, to mainlam that there 
existed no necessity for their enact- 
ment. As long as they eontimuel to 
operate with lull seventy, they must 
have reduced one paity to a stale of 
abject slavery, crushing energy, and 
extinguishing impe ; and insjured the 
other with an intoxication ol triumph, 
very likely to manilest itself in acts of 
severity and injustice. Although it 
is an undoubted truth that their opera- 
tion was iniiig.jted by Protestant phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence, yet who 
can deny that their ifficis, consuhrtd 
inertly with uference to tliose wlio 
Wire obnoxious to tluni, were liumi- 
liatmg and diplorable ? The maniac, 
wi-ose Irenzy reiidcis it necessary to 
hold him ill strict confiiitinent, not 
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only endures that c.ilunuty as long as 
It continues, but even when returtnng 
reosoii may justily the stiiking oft* of 
his fetters, cannot immediately resume 
the perfect of his limbs. It is 
even so with political thialdom, where 
“ the iron has entered into the soul;** 
it breaks down, or keeps down, the 
character of a people, habituates them 
to a low estimate of their moral or po- 
litical worth, and reconciles them to a 
tame acquiescence in a condition of 
life, which, to men olhcrwi'^e situated, 
would always appear the extreme of 
misery and degradation. Now, in 
something like this condition, we con- 
ceive the Irish to have been, at the 
time vnIicii goveniinent deemcil it wise 
to relax the se venty of the penal code, 
and throw open to tin m thench fields 
of coiijiin ree, agriculture, and specu- 
lation. rohticul privili-ges ami tiie 
])f)\ver of acquiring wealth were .v/yef- 
snpvrinditi'i'd upon habits of sla- 
very, in'^tead of hnrhin (feown out of 
the improving cirouue taiices of the 
people ; ami the consequences were 
such as might have b. eii ca* ily antici- 
pated ; viz. the smlden creation of a 
gentry, vuigar, puise-proud, airogint, 
and overbearing ; the rapid multipli- 
cation of a peasantry, iiiuicd to piiva- 
Lions, and willing to become the rent- 
ers of land, upon ti rnis scarcely lea- 
ving them the means of subsisteuec ; 
the erection into importance of a race 
of landholders, who take advantage 
of the inordinate disire for the pos- 
session of a “ fnf of f/roKn(//’ which 
actuates a swarming pojmlation, who 
are content 

To dravv nnintioo, piopa^aitc, and 
umhr circuiii.'tances that would dis- 
tress a luimaiie mind, if contemplated 
as the lot of the iiiteiior, and scaicely 
inferior, domestic animals. 

Such are iln^ ciicumslances of Ire- 
land ; and to suen a slate of society 
arc the nie»sures of “ retormation" to 
bo adjusK d. As assuredly as Popery 
is connatural with barbarism, so sure- 
ly will it continue to prevail until the 
condition of the pcop'e bo improved. 
And we d^. not so much rely upon im- 
proving their condition by banishing 
Popi.ry. as upon banishing Popeiy by 
improving tin ir condition ; and tins in 
the first instance, by increased vigour 
in the execution of the la^vs, and then, 
by such ineasuves as may tend, i/rarfu- 
aU(/i to put the relation between land- 
lord and tenant upon the same footing 


that subsists in England, giving the 
latter an interest in the improvement 
of the ground, ami the former an in- 
terest in the improvement of the people. 
The wi etched drud ’c, who is assuikd 
by the erics of a starviuK family, and 

only too happy wlien, by working from 
sunrise to sunset, he can earn f<ir them 
and for himself a scanty meal of po- 
tatoes, has no leisure for abstract cun- 
shlerations. Let him, however, be 
s<‘t somewhat at his case, and surround- 
ed by the bumble comforts to whu h 
every subject of the British govern- 
ment should feel himself entitled by 
honest industry to aspire, and some 
traits of rational reflettion may be ex- 
pect! d. 

But evm if the circumstances of 
the country were more tavourabic 
tlian we beiieve them to be to the jiro- 
gressof reason, we do not efmsuier the 
“ BeforinaliOii Soiitty’' c.dculatti^ to 
acaunplish any gieator extensive good, 
Ueformation implies two things, viz., 
the overthrow ot eiror, and the esta- 
blishment of ti ue religion. I'he Ke- 
formation Society" comprises religion- 
ists of various denominaiions-; it is a 
heterogeneous amalgamation of dis- 
senters, of almost every spccits, with 
membeis of the ('hurch ot England. 

Black spirits and white, 

Blue .'•pirilh and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

H'/iiij thep map.'* 

Now granting, for a moment, that this 
medley of crttds, this eonerele ot con- 
tr.idicmrifcs in leligion, is well calcu- 
late<l lor making an aggressive attack 
upon Popeiy, i& it well caleulaud lor 
promoting tlie ends of true religion ? 
fur promoting whaL may be truly call- 
ed “ the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace?** \Vc unliesnaungly 
answer, no. The very instant the 
members of the “ llefoimation Jio.ie- 
ty" shall have succeeded in thtir 
work of demolition, their confederacy 
will be at an end : as soon as evi r the 
sirongliolda of Popery shall have fall- 
en before them, their band of brother- 
hood will be dissolved ; they will no 
longer know cacti other as friends, but 
as eiit lilies. The Baptist, the jMora- 
vian, the Independent, the ralvimst, 
will each contend for the maintenance 
and establishment of the systems to 
which they are respectively attached, 
and the country will he divided and 
agitated by their contiicling preten- 
sions. A presumptuous latitude q( 
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belief will have succeeded to an abject 
religious credulity; the blind confi- 
dence at present reposed in the priests 
will be supplanted by an addiction to 
beady and intemperate enthusiasts^ or 
artful aiifl designing hyjiocntes and 
impostors, who are but too likely to 
engage f/ierw, for their own weak or 
wicked ends, in perilous and precipi- 
tate course?, alike alien from the ends 
of good government and sound reli- 
gion. 

At tile meeting which took place in 
Dublin, and of which the publication 
before us gives an account, the speech 
which appears to have been received 
with most applause, and which drew 
forth the maiked approbation of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, consists chithy 
of advice to the younger controversial- 
ists, and suggests, amongst other valu- 
able hints, that they should not be con- 
tent with merely refuting the fahe doc- 
trine, without setting beside it the 
doctrine that is true. The speaker’s 
W’ords arc these : 

“ Tlie next ?ugge'.iion 1 would offLr 
i-, tlKit in controvcThV you always piuce 
the true doctrine by the side of that which 
you impugn ; there is no more elTtcliial 
mode ot exposing error than by subject- 
ing It to a comiKiiison witli tiuth, Jt 
often happens, too, that the mind of a 
sincere man bteomes embarrassed by the 
leasonings into which lie lias been mis- 
I jd, and that he is not in possession of 
the ])ower necessary to extricate him 
fiom his perplexities. All Know how 
mighty the influence has been of the great 
doctrines ot Christianity, when presented 
faithlully, and in their simplicity, to even 
disturbed miiids— how the facullicH, and 
alToclion«, and liopes, settle and rest up- 
on the momentous truths towards which 
they are directed, and Iiow the fallacy of 
former hopes and opinions is manifested 
by the light proceeding from what is per- 
manent and true. Many a man lives 
within the Church of Home, dissatisfied 
with its doctrines, but unable to disen- 
tangle the perplexities with which it has 
encompassed him. It should, no doubt, 
be your part to assist in extricating him 
tiom Ins embarrassments, and for this 
purpose you should, wherever it is prac- 
ticaL'e, teacli him to unravel the meshes 
of argument witliin which he is held, and 
wl'vn his liabits or his powers have not 
accomplished I'im tor such a task, show 
him the true doctrine — show him what 
the Scripture approves and reason ac- 
knowledges ; and, more powerful than 
ingenuity and argument, the truth shall 
set him free.” 


This is excclitiit advice, but how 
is it to be followed by tlic Ueforina- 
tion Society ?” They may all agree 
that the Church of Rome is in error ; 
they may all assist iii the exposure 
and refutation of that error ; — but are 
they agreed amongst themselves as to 
what “ the t}vih'" is.^ And if not, 
how can they set it forth, or act 
they for its propagation } 

One of the speakers, Mr MTihee, 
adopts a line of observation which we 
think but little calculated to answer 
any rational end. II is notions are iii- 
lencled to be most anti- Papistical, and 
appear to us to bo as uncharitable, ex- 
travagant, and nnscriptural, as tlioso 
of the l\i]»ists themselves. V^erily, if 
the conversion of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland necessarily imply their ad op- 
tion of the sentiments of "this gentle- 
man, we know not what they will gain 
by the change. 

“It my lull eonviitioii, ^^$uys he; 
that the principles and teachers of their 
religion do rot set fortli tliar salvation as 
the only refuge ol their iir.moital souls, 
but turn their minds from that salvation 
to fiction'^ of human sup(>r«.tition and ‘re- 
fuges of lies’ which shall be sw’ept off 
wflien heaven and earth shall be rolled 
away, and have those who have been so 
unhappy us to rest upon them, naked, 
slavering, guilty, and londernned, lo 
MHIaH JROM llli; rui.>,l,N(i: 01 Till IK 
(»uD I on .r VI u." 

We thought it w'as confined to the 
Church of Rome thus “ to deal damna- 
tion” upon all who dilier from her. 
Rut ]Mr xMTtIicc is one of those who 
furnish a proof that extremes arc near- 
est; and it is rather unfortunate for 
liimself that that gentleman, when he 
turned liis oack upon Po])try, should 
liave pursued a course by which he 
has been carried out of Cdiristeiulom, 
and landed upon a terra Jirma of bi- 
gotry as gloomy and inexorable as 
any that lie could have relinquished. 
Other speakers are more rational ; hut 
it may be truly affirmed, that the tlieo- 
logy, if it may he so called, of the 
Rev. Mr McGhee, is the leaven with 
which the whole mass of the Refor- 
mation Society” is leavened, and the 
spirit which actuates that gentleman 
the same that may be expected to 
characterise all its proceedings. Such 
being the case, we see not how it can 
effect any extensive good, and there is 
but too much reason for thinking that 
it may do much harm. The Roman 
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Cutholicti arc cjilcd upon to do little 
more than abandon the guidance of 
their priest?, and become, for them- 
selves, interpreters of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; self-direction is proposed to be 
substituted for mis-dircction. They 
are encouraged to embark on the peril- 
ous ocean of controversy v»rithout chart 
or compass ; and to undertake a voy- 
age of discovery in quest of truth, 
without even the rudiments of that 
knowledge which would enable them 
to proceed on their course with safety. 
To our minds, this is extremely dan- 
gerous; it must beget a presumptuous 
self-confidence to be deprecated equal- 
ly with the most ahject credulity, and 
ensure the perpetuation of religious 
discord. 

Indeed, we cannot conceive much 
eventual benefit to result from any 
exposures of the errors of Popery, that 
is not combined with an enlightened 
demonstration of a more excellent 
way,'' for the attainment of the end., 
of true religion. Nor do we know 
how a society, which comprises every 
vaiiety of religious professor, from the 
Arininiun to the Supra-lapsarian, can 
agree in recommending a sound and 
.scriptural form of faith in thi* room 
of tile errors which arc to be abandon- 
ed. They may agree in much re- 
specting what is to be pulled down ; 
they can agree but in little respecting 
what is to be built up : thus the work 
«)f demolition may go on even at the 
expense of edification ; ami converts 
multiply at the expense of Christian- 
ity. Prejudices may be aggravated, 
passions may be inflamed, a fanatical 
zeal may be infused and propagated, 
which wouM divide father against son, 
and brother against brother ; and the 
awful saying of our Lord would he a 
second time fulfilled, that he came 
not to semi peace upon the eartli, but 
a sword.” Now ihi.s, we conceive, 
could not be, at the present day, either 
necessary or expedient. The lloinan 
Catholics arc hehl in blind subser- 
vkiicy to the dictates of a self-styled 
infillible Church ; many essential 
truths, and many pernicious errors, are 
incorporated in their system. To 
produce any effect upon them, which 
would really deserve the name of re- 
formation, requires much caution and 
discrimination ; and the Ucst mode of 
proceeding, we are persuaded, would 
be, to combine the ^^euaviter in modo” 
with the ^^fortiter in re,** and to ad- 


mit what is true, and approve of what 
is good, in their mode of faith and 
practice, while we endeavoured to cor- 
rect what is false, and eradicate wJiat 
is evil. 

It not a little moves our wonder, 
that some of the eminent individuals 
in connexion with this Society do not 
sec the obvious advantages which, in 
a contest with the Uoman Catholics, 
would attend the adoption of exclu- 
sively Church of England prir.cqdcs. 
Upon what vantage ground did Craii- 
irier and Kidley stiiid ? They were 
less actuated by hostility to Popish 
superstitions, than by a cautious an- 
xiety for the discovery and establish- 
ment of truth ; and proceeded in the 
gnat woik of unfolding the genuine 
doctrines of the Gospel, which had 
been so long disguised by priestcraft, 
or mistaken by ignorance, with rnoie 
judgment, learning, and di.serimina- 
tion, than any of the other more sweep- 
ing reformers. The resjiect wliicli 
they paid to ecclesiastical antiquity 
was a striking feature in their pro- 
ceedings ; their retention of nrany of 
the ceremonies, and of mucli of the 
liiscipline, of tlie ancient Church, was 
not more w’i.sc in itself, than respect- 
ful and conciliatory towards their 
opponents, llcligion was disencum- 
bered, without being denudtd ; and 
ample provision made for every moral 
ami social want of her votaries, while 
yet they were encouraged, boldly en- 
courage*!, to stand fast in the liberty 
v.'herewith Christ had made them 
free.” And thus has arisen a system, 
not only in all respects more congenial 
with Scripture, and more accommoda- 
ted to the wants of man, but also hsb 
repulsive to those from whom we ori- 
ginally dissented, and more likely to 
attract their coniidence and secure 
their affections, than any other with 
which we are acquainted. Indeed, 
wc can scarcely contemplate the finish- 
ed work of ('ur reformers, and regard 
them as ordinary men. We confess a 
love and reverence for the mild graces 
of our vetieiable religion, as they have 
caused them to beam forth, which has 
grown with our growth, and strength- 
ened with our strength ; and the more 
extensive our acquaintance has been 
with the ri.se and fall of contemporary 
sects, the deeper lias been our grati- 
tude for, and the higher our admira- 
tion of a form of faith, which, in pro- 
portion as it is duly cultivated, brings 
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its votaries, a? it were, into the be- 
nignant presence of tlie Saviour. It 
is the spiritual counterpart of our un- 
rivalhd Constitution. Its ngiinrn 
coinbiiR’S government with liberty ; 
its liturgy txunpiifies form and cere- 
mony ministering to ])urc and elevated 
piety ; and in its articles, doctrine, 
aiul practice, faith and holiness, truth 
and righteousness, are so blended, as 
to lend each other mutual strength 
and embellishment, and inspire the 
fervent wish that what liave been thus 
BO happily joined together may never 
be disunited. This is the substitute 
which w'e desire to see pioposcd in 
the room of the errors whidi the 

Uefonnation Society ” seek to ex- 
plode. It bears the same relation to 
Popery that a comely m ilron beais to 
a painud doll; (not to u^c the more 
opprobrious similitude that is sonic- 
tmies, we think indiscieetly, in the 
mouihs of the reformers ;) and the 
eiKjuiiing anil intcliipcnt Koman Ca- 
tholic would find, upon examination, 
that it contairitd the subatunce of all 
the txcellence for which he has g'veii 
credit to his own system, without its 
concomitant drawbacks of absuiaity, 
irrationality, and superstition. 

The doctrine of the reol presence, 
to expiate the heterodoxy of wliich the 
tires of Smithficld w'ere lighted, da- 
ting the leigns of Henry VIII. and 
tiiC first Mary, is that which is now in 
vogue amoiifjst sudi divines ot the 
Church of Koine, as des-ire to produce 
any reconciliation between tluir erted 
and right rt;RCii. Of the doctrine of 
absolution, the same may be said : it 
is now defended by the aldest Popish 
wiiters, asbeinR the same m substance 
wiih that of the (Jiiurch of Englainl. 
The yenniito pt^pi^ll notions on both 
these iiripoitiint doctrines .arc still, wo 
Will know, extensively maintained; 
but the digree in which the more li- 
beral and better-iijforiiu’d of the llo- 
iTidii Catholic chrgy have siidden into 
a more lax and protestant mode of 
speaking concerning them, abundantly 
provis their anxiety to accommodate 
their system to the growing capacities 
and expanding views of the members 
of their own cviininiinion. The disci- 
pline of the tvvochurcliesis marly the 
same ; — the revtrence with which our 
reformers regarded ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, not sutrering them to innovate 
essentially in that particular ; as they 


were able to trace from the csrliest 
times what corresponds pneisely to 
the orders of bishops, pi icsts, and di a- 
cons. Tlie government, then, being 
the same, the ordirs the same, many 
of the doctrines the same, and the Uc- 
man Catholics themselves so anxious 
to represent others as but liule diffe- 
rent, we feel surprised that those en- 
lightenul members of the Church of 
England, whom we recognise amongst 
the patrons and promote rs of the “ Ke- 
fonnaiion Society,” have not se't n the 
obvious policy of holding up to the 
admiration of their benighted bre- 
thren, a system of faith ami doctrine in 
all rc>pects so likely to satisfy them 
understandings, conciliate tluir alfVc- 
tioiis. and win them Iroin the eirors 
of tluir ways. 

Equally extraouiinary, we coiif'iss, 
apptars the adoption, by those enlight- 
ened nun. of j>n 1 1st ly such an ir.‘'ini- 
luent as this “ Kifoimation ^ocictv.” 
Is there not ‘'Cnu thmg strangt l) ineon- 
gruovis, to the v\ci!-ii giilated mind, m 
thisill-assorted combination of church- 
men, scQraiies, and seculeis? Is not 
their agrecmeiit calculated to excite 
suspitie>ii, and are not their diHtreiiccs 
likely to pioduee distiu‘'t, in those 
whom tin y are desirous lo inspire with 
confidence ? is it possible lor a think- 
ing Koman Catholic to itllect at all 
upon the suhjeit ot Ins reiigii n, with- 
out asking, — if he is to abandon the 
opinions m which helms lieeii hi ought 
up, for vvliat .me these to be ahandon- 
td ? Is he to aeree with tlu* Calvinist 
or the anti-Calv mist, the Indtpi iideiit 
or the Episcopalian } Or mimthe os- 
cillate perpetually hetwien the sciip- 
luial soundness of Mr Oh^uliivan ami 
the fanatical extravagance ot j\Ir i\l*- 
(iliee? ivmid the deafening and dis- 
li acting ciies, which arise on every side, 
of“J.o! Christ is here,” and Eo ! he 
is tluie,” are the gciitli‘imii i»f the 
“ Kefonnation Society” agried as to 
tlic mode by which the hesitating and 
anxious Komanist should discriminate 
between tluir conflicting pretensions? 
Thi-y say, “ Kead the Scriptures - 
but he sees that they all read tlieScrip- 
ture^s, and ujimlly make them the 
ground of then respective creeds. So 
that some certain staiidaid of interpre- 
tation, and R'-me rational and definite 

guidance, is necessary , 1 especiing which 
these gentlemen aiciiot agried amongst 
themselves, and without which their 
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flivcrsity of opinion must be as em- 
barra&bin^ aiul as interminable as the 
confiibion of tongues. 

The man who takes his stand upon 
Church of England ground is ditter- 
ciJtly circumstanced. He is not mere- 
ly a imjative refoiiner ; while he lias 
something definite to proptise to those 
whom he endeavours to convert, he 
reijuires less to be relinquished. The 
dillerenccs to be reconciled are dimi- 
nished, and the means of reconciliation 
are increased. And, surely, he may 
take fully as much advantage of the 
growing liberality of the age, in pre- 
vailing on Homan Catholics to become 
truly enlightened Protestants, as the 
clergy ot their persuasion exhibit 
aiiroimcss in reconciling them to the 
cuinmunion oi‘ the See of Home, even 
wliile they are peisuading them that 
they aie professing the iloclrines of 
the Cliurcli ot Engl ind. 'J'licre is no- 
tldng in which the ])rovidence ot God 
has been more {«tiikiiigly (Xempiifitd, 
ami the })arting promise ot Christ mote 
peifecily lultilied, than the manner in 
winch, amidstall the corruptions which 
disfigured the church, vital aud essen- 
tial truths were prtserved unextiii- 
guished. While the true doctrine was 
bu tiered to be disguised, it was nut 
permuted to be destroyed by the cr- 
rorswdUi which it was encrusted ; and, 
tluretore, wlien the light of reason 
shone again upon the world, and the 
Holy Scriptures recovered their proper 
aseendeiiey over the irdiulsof true be- 
lievers, iutle more was necessary than 
to pare olF the excrescences which had 
accrued in ages of darkness and igno- 
rance, in order to restore true religion 
to the expies^ form and lineaments by 
which it was H'cognised in the aposto- 
lic limes. Ear ilitl'erent would the 
e.jse have hi eii liad ihe errors been 
those ol curtailment, and not of redun- 
dancy ; had they consisted in belie- 
ving too little, instead of believing too 
much. It was a much easier, as well 
as more natural process, to throw off 
the envelopements within which the 
C'hristiau veritiis lay, as it were, se- 
cured beyord the reach of accident, 
than to engraft them anew upon the 
barren stock of a defective and muti- 
lated faith. 

The difficult and delicate part of the 
tisk of the enlightened reformer con- 
sists in so opposing error as not to en- 
danger truth. And it is because this 
caution is so little used, that Roman 


Catholics, when they quit the religion 
in which tluy have been brought up, 
so frequently bccon.e in fid t Is or Soci- 
iiians : the arguments, by which they 
were disabustd of some of their gross- 
est errors, not having been genily and 
gradually insinuated, as they were 
able to bear them, but communicated 
with accompaniments of zeal and pre- 
sumption, by which their passioiis 
were inflannd, and their judgmint.s 
blinded, until they were driven from 
the comparatively safe and happy con- 
dition of superstitious devotee.s, to the 
perilous one of reckless and unprinci- 
pled latitudinarians. Surely this is 
not desirable. It is lu t desirahle tbit 
reform should stalk abroad in the re- 
ligious, as it pioposL's to do in the jjo- 
litical world, ovtr the rums of every 
thing vinerable for its antiquity, or 
inieiesiing from its as-oci jtions. It 
is not ilesirahle to supplant Popery hy 
Socinianism. It is not desirable to 
supplant superstition by atheu-ni. It 
is not desirable to root up tares for the 
sake of planting henbane. It is not 
in the storm or the whirlwind that the 
presence of God may be most 1)011011- 
cidliy felt; tlie “ still small voice" 
can only be heard when the angry 
passions have been hushed to silence, 
and when “ there is a great calm." 

i^rovided our modern reformers can 
induce the Homan Catholics to dc- 
t art from their communion with tlie 
See of Home, they seem to care little 
or nothing 

“ Through what variety oi'untiiui being, 
Tlirough wiiat new scciic'i, new clnmgrs. 
tl.'cy must pas'*." 

They s*ecm to think that men cannot 
go astray when they exercise, in the 
most unlimited manner, the light of 
private judgment. Theyforgtt that 
that is a right which may be eiiiier 
advantageously used or perniciously 
abused, according to the inforinatiou 
and intelligence of tho.se by whom it 
is assumed ; and that hlindne'^s, mo- 
ral or physical, is in oHlct ihe same, 
whether men suffer themselves to he 
blindfolded hy others, or employ a 
quack medicine by which they put 
out their eyes. Tlie Scriptures are a 
volume which contains all truths ne- 
cessary for salvation. To liave access 
to them, and to read them when they 
please, is the undoubted privilege of 
all Christians. In them, truth.s are 
revealed, and precepts are given, which 
the humblest and least instructed will 
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find as piuides to thtir eyes and lan- 
terns to their feet hut they also 
contain a system of divine philosophy 
which may afford its highest exercise 
to the sagacity and intelligence of the 
flecpestand most enlightened thinkers. 
They have been truly described as 
containing “ fords where the lamb 
may wade, and depths where the ele- 
phant must swim and, surely, wdicn 
rude and undisciplined minds are en- 
couraged to roam at large over a com- 
monage such as this, without pastoral 
care or guidance, it is not to be ex- 
])ected that they will confine them- 
selves to the consumption of just so 
much as is good for them ; and it 
vould, indeed, he greatly to be admi- 
red if they did not tread down and 
disfigure more tlun they can appro- 
priate with advantage. 

In the Kighth Report of the educa- 
tion commissioners, our readers will 
find full details resjK'Cting the College 
at Maynootl). Its existence, we con- 
ceive, is not very conducive to the 
peace of society, and is adverse to the 
progress of reason ; and we cannot but 
lament the endowment of it, as afford- 
iniz a direct and positive encourage- 
ment to the profession of Popery, in 
its worst form, in Ireland. It was 
founded at a time wlicn that inter- 
course with the continent, to which 
candidatesforholy orders in the church 
of Rome were obliged to have re- 
course, was considered, in a political 
jioint of view, objectionable and dan- 
gtrous. We have not been able to 
discover th«it the dangers thus appre- 
litiuled in theory were ever experitn- 
ced in practice ; on the contrary, the 
fii(|uirits rcKpictiiig the state of Ire- 
land before select committees of both 
H(;uses of Parliament, furnish strong 
ground* for believing that the old 
priests,” tho^c wlio verc educated 
abroad, were by far tlie safest and 
most manageable of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. Tliey, certainly, were 
men of gentler blood, milder manners, 
and kindlitr dispositions, than the ractj 
by wlioin they have been succeeded. 
They had been, many of them, eyc- 
wincsses of, and some of thnn actual 
partakers in, the miseries of the French 
jlevolntion. Having witnci-sed thede- 
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struction of their order, the subver- 
sion of government, tiie ruin of pio- 
perty, the rapine, the anarchy, and 
the bloodshed which aftlictcd unhap- 
py France, they returned to their own 
country but little disposed to co-opc- 
rate with the disturbers of the public 
tranquillity, in disseminating the pes- 
tilent principles, the consequences of 
which they had observed. We be- 
lieve that numerous instances of un- 
swerving allegiance, in the very worst 
of times, arc upon record, to the cre- 
dit of that respectable, and, we are 
sorry to add, rapidly expiring body of 
men ; that they contrived, (no easy 
matter,) with a perfect fidelity, to re- 
concile the duty of the faithliil pastor 
with that of the loyal subject ; and 
that their flocks were, on many occa- 
sions, indebted to them for excellent 
advice, and the government for timely 
information. 

But now the case is sadly changed ; 
the Roman Catholic priesthood of the 
present day are taken from adifilrtiit 
class, and actuated by dilferent feel- 
ings. They are, with few exceptions, 
the children of small farmers, who 
w’ould, in the natural course of tilings, 
be plying the shuttle or following the 
plough, but who, from the facility of 
procuring, what is called in Irelaud a 
classical education, and the provision 
made by government for stiuUnts in 
Rom an ‘Catholic thiology, are induced 
and enabled to enter into holy or- 
ders— 

“ Oliin li uncus ' nun iiculnu'', inutile Iil^- 
nuui, 

( uni fahir, incertus sc.tiunum faccielnc 
Priiipuni, 

.''faluit esse Dcuin : HViis iiule 

would that we could add furum 
maxima formido !” hut we difi'er wide- 
ly from those who regard these geiiilc- 
inen as the pacificators of Ireland. 
They are demagogues in canonicals ; 
they unite the intemperance of tlie 
agitator with the bitfeust polemical 
bigotry. The Catholic Association” 
now claims them as its own ; ainl, in- 
lusing into tliat body a portion of the 
odtum theohi/iann’ which belong.s 
to themselves, they have received in 
return a large supply of the political 
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raitfour which sd well qualified them 
to be firebrands. It has been chiefly 
through their instrumentality that the 
Catholic rent” has been collected. 
How far it would be either wise or 
prudent, at prestiit, to withhold the 
annual grant by which IVIaynooth is 
supported, may be doubtful ; although 
little doubt, we apprehend, can exist 
amongst well-judging persons as to the 
impolicy of having at first conferred 
it. Hut these are topics upon Avhich 
wc may take a more suitable opportu- 
nity of dilating ,* and we have advert- 
ed to them at present, merely that the 
reader may the better understand the 
precise position occupied by the Ho- 
man Catholics of Ireland. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, it is impossible 
that there must not be many of their 
more respectable members seeking for 
light ; — many, who are not only gall- 
ed by the disabilities under which 
they laboured, but disgusted by the 
priests,” and oftended by ‘‘ the associa- 
tion.” How deplorable soever, it is, 
we believe, a melancholy truth, that 
there arc many in the open profession 
of popery who arc secret dt spisers of 
revelation ; and wlio are actuated by 
a spirit of party to persevere in their 
attachment to the sect with which they 
have been idemified, long after they 
could have been influenced so to do by 
spiritual considerations. Tlic spirit of 
jMiptry would seem to be cast out, only 
that other spirits wor«e than it should 
take possession of them,” and their 
last end” be rendered worse than 
th' ir first.” It is obvious that these 
different cases require different modes 
of treatment ; and they are, we con- 
ceive, peculiarly entitled to the consi- 
deration of enlightened members of 
the Church of England. 

Associations should be formed for the 
pu»’pose of diffusing a knowledge of 
the proofs by which revelation is esta- 
blished, and for aifording all the in- 
formation that may be useful or neces- 
sary respecting the doctrine and disci- 
pline ol the national church. And in 
thus seeking to inform the minds, and 
remove the prejudices, of those wdioso 
conversion i: so desirable, care should 
he taken not to wound their feelings, 
or inflame their passions. Many a dark 
and btubborn spirit has been won, by 
love and kindness, to lend a willing 
car to arguments and discourses which 
have ended in the salvation of their 
souls. The Irish are fond of resting 


much upon the antiquity of their reli- 
gion, and may, we should suppose, 
with great propriety, be addressed in 
the same spirit witn which St Paul 
addressed the Athenians, when he 
would fain recommend the gospel to 
their notice by representing it, in one 
important particular, as identical with 
their ancient belief. The God v/hom 
ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I 
unto you.” The occasion would justi- 
fy l4otestant advocates in addrtss- 
ing Roman Catholics in a simihr 
strain: “ the religion which ye proUss, 
that reliyion, de/ecated, purifi^^d, and 
spiritualized j is the same which we 
preach.” And, doubtless, it would be 
easy to shew that the faith which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, before the conquest, 
or rather the purchase of that country 
by Henry II., was as different from 
the creed now taught by the better 
educated part of the Romish clergy of 
Ireland, as that is from the rational 
and spiritual belief of the Church of 
England. 

There are, in Ireland, a variety of 
societies which have, for a number of 
years, been silently making inroads 
upon popery. Of this kind are The 
Rible Society,” the ‘‘ Hibernian School 
Society,” The Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety,” The Kildare Street .Society,” 
&c. &c. ike. These bear the same 
relation to ‘^Thc Reformation Society,” 
which sappers and miners do to a be- 
sieging army : their operations have 
been carried on in a quiet way ; but 
have not, on tliat account, been tiie 
less successful in detaching many from 
the Church of Borne, and disturbing 
others with doubts, which must, sooner 
or later, end in their becoming con- 
verts. The Roman Catholic clergy, 
who are unaccustomed to any sceptical 
laxity of opinion on the part of their 
flocks, treat those who prtsiunc to 
question any of their received dogmas, 
with a degree of harshness and inso- 
lence which completes the impression 
as yet only partially formed to the dis- 
advantage of their church ; and thus, 
by their clumsy brutality, co-operate 
with the reformers. 

Such are the moral causes that are, 
and have been for many years, thin- 
ning the ranks of Popery ; which, we 
believe, depends chiefly, if not wholly, 
for its continuance and increase, upon 
the unfortunate circumstances of the 
country, where, unless strong and vigo- 
rous measures indeed be resorted to,hu- 
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man beings must continue to be produ- 
ced faster than they can be educated or 
moralized, and improvement of all sorts 
to follow tardily in the rear of jiopula- 
tion. Much, however, has been done, 
and is doing, to weakcMi the hold 
which the Homan Catholic religion 
has had upon the minds of its votaries. 
Making every allowance for mis-state- 
ment and exagg^^raiion, for fiilsc con- 
verts and relapsed converts, the num- 
bers who have, within the last two 
years, read their recantation, are very 
gieat indecil, and afford the most eii- 
coura;.\ing ground for believing, that 
temperate and judicious measures 
would be still more decidedly and ex- 
tensivtly sucocssfiil. The only dra tv- 
back, aiid it is a considerable one, to 
our perfect satisilaction at what has 
been done, consists in an iippreheii- 
siori, that the attack has been carried 
on agunst the Church of Home upon 
prmcipLs which may lead to the sub- 
verdon of tlie Church of England. 

()t wliu is called the aggressive” 
system, wo have not seen many desi- 
ral)lc results. The ** Reformation 
Meetings” are of this description. 
Tliey are promiscuous assemblages 
convened by the members of tlie Re- 
form ation Socii ty” in different parts 
of the country, where the objects of 
tlie ‘society are set forth, and the doc- 
ttiues of the Ihnnan Cailiolics are at- 
tacked and defended. In gcoeral, ihe 
speakers on the Protestant side exhi- 
bit more zeal tlian cither discretion or 
ability ; and tlieir adversaries, amidst 
a iirofu^'iou of vulgarity, ignorance, 
and niisrcprescntation, sometimes dis- 
play an ingenuity worthy of a better 
eau>c. Rut, as far as we liave had an 
o\)portiuiity ot observing, these meet- 
ings are always more calculated to ex- 
asperate the feelings than to wdn the 
aflLctior.s,or inform the judgments, of 
thoftC for whose edification they are 
(?epecially got np ; and who, when 
they do attend them, attend them 
more from an idle curiosity than any 
real anxiety upon the subject of their 
salvation. Before the sickle can he 
thus employed with advantage, the 
fi'dds must be” more white for the 
hiivcst;” and, until then, truly en- 
lightened Protestants will be content 
With converting Homan Catholics ac- 
cording as it pleases Providence to 
prepare them fur conversion, by exci- 
ting within them yearnings after a 
more pure and perfect way of righte- 


ousness, when they will be led to 
adopt the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel as something corresponding to 
the newly-awakened ri ligious up; elite 
which they experience, and by which 
tlu'y will be drawn, as it were, in- 
stinctively, to the spiritual food most 
healthful for their souls. 

It sometimes happens, that lan- 
guage of an offensive kind is used at 
the “ Reformation Mee tings,” in re- 
probation of the religion of ilie Roman 
Catholics. This, assuredly, is not cal- 
culated to bespeak their favourable at- 
tention. Tliey are called “ idolateis 
their priests are called ‘^deceivers;” 
their Church is denominated the 

of Rahyloii,” ike. We mean 

not, at pres(Mit, to dispute the abstract 
propru ty of these imputations ; rnucii, 
undoubtedly, may lac said to prove 
some of them, at least, well desei ved ; 
we only question the expediency of 
resorting to them in the fii.st instance, 
and as }>reliminaries to a dihcus.'juin, 
wliich can alone be piodiictive of ad- 
vantage when U proceeds in a spirit of 
the most afteclionato candour, kindli- 
ness, and charity. 

A different eburse would, we are 
jvorsiiaded, be more ])rcvailing. Tiie 
Estabbslicd Church takes a high stand 
in the rountry ; it claims and receives 
largo revenius anil considerable im- 
munities ; and is, therefore, hound by 
the most solemn obligations to promote 
the moral wdUbeing of every indivi- 
dual who is not excluded from the be- 
lu fits of the sonal compact. Is’ or is 
the Church dupostd to shrink from 
tins arduous responsibility ; her clergy 
are, we know, always riady to givt a 
reason for the faith that is in tliem.” 
'Filey are more quiet, temperate, and 
unobtru Ive, tlian their brethren of 
other denominations, but not less dis- 
posed to aid in the difiusujn ol religi- 
ous knowledge, or to extend the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. We big leave, 
therefore, with great earnestness, to 
express a wish that, in tlie parochial 
churchcs,eontrovrrsial sermonsshould, 
ot stated periods, be more ttyfitcrnotim 
cnl/y preaclied than they have been 
hitherto. The prcacliing, on such oc- 
casions, should be chiefly left to able 
men, selected by the ordinary, and 
eminent for their piety, learning, and 
orthodoxy ; for whom it would be de- 
sirable that some provision were made, 
which might relieve them from the 
ordinary can* of narochial duty, and 
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enable them to pursue their great ob- 
ject with an untlivided attention. Ser- 
mons, wo are aware, have been preach- 
ed within the three l.ist years, with 
Vr ry considerable success. They were 
the first and most remarkable indica- 
tii'ii of the spring- tide of zeal which 
set in with the commencement of 

new reformation.’* We have no 
doubt that many have received benefit 
from them, but they also gave offence 
to many ; partly, because they had 
more the appearanre of a desultory 
cmhusi.isin, than the regular perform- 
ance of ;ni appointed duty ; and, part- 
ly, because tin y were not, in all in- 
stances, e\ecutod with the requisite 
tein])er or discretion. But let it be 
well uinlerstood to be a part of the 
duty of the established clergy to ex- 
plain, to all who may choose to listen 
to them, tlio grouinls upon wliich they 
roj' ct the dogmas of Popery ; and let 
tins he (lone with calminss, clearness', 
and ability, and it is morally impossi- 
ble, in theprtseut state of men’s minds, 
that our cliurclus should not, on sucli 
occasions, be tilhd with anxious and 
attentive heaver-''. 

'rh(‘r(* are, liowcvor, many who 
would feci a r(.luctanco to be seen at 
our ])Licos of wotship, but who, ne- 
vertluless, eutcrtaiti (hnibts upon tlie 
subjict of their r ligion, whuh, if it 
Wirt Jt wen* no more thin 

chrintahlc to assist tlien in resolviiij^ , 
for the b' lit lit of such as tlu'sc it 
W'uild bf d{*sWiible lint cimimittee 
\seie ap]'(MnU’d in every diocese, or, if 
it weic judoed cxiicdi* lit, iu every ]ja- 
risu, consb'ing ot learned men, skill- 
ed in tlie conivoversy, and able to give 
a rciuiy and an appropriate answer to 
such questions as migtit he submitted 
to tin 111 by serious enquirers. I.et it 
1)0 p'lbliciy known, tint such a body 
(‘Msts for such a purpose, and we slake 
our CH'dit upon it, numerous and in- 
teresting applications will be made. 
They might be made cither personally 
or by leiiei ; cither anonymously, or 
th(‘ applicants might subscribe their 
naine^. We cannot contemplate such 
a process going on for a series of years 
wiibout the Host gratifying anticipa- 
tions. It would be slow but sure ; it 
would be fishing with a lino rather 
than a net. The committee should 
count their cost; they should be con- 
tent to labour modestly aivl iu secret, 
an I without the glare or cclut which 


attend the Uefonnation Meetings ;** 
and they should also be prepared to 
encounter, occa^ioniilly, a stupid hoax, 
or a disputant dogmatical and unc/in- 
did. But the majority of those who 
came to them for iutormation would 
be of a differt nt stamp, and their ef- 
forts, though silent and gradual, would 
yet be constant and uniform, and fr^u 
from most of the disturbing influences 
which embarrass and perplex moral 
investigations. After a few years the 
results of such a system would asto- 
nish the most sanguine reformers. 

The employment of “ .Scripture 
readtixs,” men of the humbler class, 
who frequent the cottages of tbe pO()r 
for the purpose of instructing them in 
the vvoul of God,” is siid to have 
produced good effects ; but how little 
qiialifiedsuch perMjus, generally speak- 
ing, must be for conducting contro- 
veisy upon enlightened principle.s, is 
but too appiront; and it is certain 
that, in many instances, conversion 
will, under their aiiv{>iccs, consist in 
little more than chancing one set of 
errors for another. W'c entertain the 
belief, however, that there are Ao be 
found, amongst tbe lower orikrs, and 
in considerable numhuis, too, indivi- 
duals who miglit, with proper train- 
ing, be m ule si rviceahle auxiliaries iu 
furrhcrance of tlm* principles of the 
refv)ii)nti<>n. we would have 

regnlady taught and disciplined for 
that purpose ; and we are nixious to 
see sncii an institute” established 
for their iu'-lruction as uould give 
them n thoronj-h Knowledge' of the 
doctrine and discipline of the national 
church. They would thus bo /lo.v/- 
tivchf as well as nrnntieehj qualified 
for tills useful vocation, and enabUd 
to build up as well as to pull down ; 
to plant in and to ciierish, as well as 
to root out and destroy. Wo would 
desire to see them in close connexion 
with the el lurch ; and, to be truly 
useful, they should not proceed on 
their mission without a certificate of 
qualification from the superior of the 
institute, and a written permission 
from the ordinary of the diocese where 
tliey propo''ed to cirry on tlieir opera- 
tions. Such persons, so prepared, 
would be precisely the intt-rnuncii” 
best calculated for carrying on a 
friendly coiTcspoiulence between the 
upper and lower classes, and serving 
as a kind of cement bettveen th® or* 
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ilers of society, which but too many 
circumstances arc at present conspi- 
ring to divide. 

There is one part of the plan pro- 
posed by the “ Reformation Society" 
of which we most cordially approve, 
viz. the publishing, in a cheap form, 
and diffusing through the country, 
useful controversial works. Thanks 
to the champions of our venerable 
church, little remains to be said in ad- 
dition to what they have written ; and 
the roost stn nuoiis opponent of Popery 
will find their writings an armory 
where lie may completely equip him- 
self for the contest. 

We need not apprehend that, in 
thus laying themselves out for the 
conversion of others, our clergy will 
neglect their own. The time has, we 
trust, for ever gone by, when so cul- 
pable a neglect of their bounden duty 
could be fairly charged upon them. It 
is truly gratifying to hear the testi- 
monies which pour in from all sides, 
that they never were more deserving 
of public confidence, gratitude, ami 
respect. Under the greatest privations, 
and in the midst of calumny and mi^- 
representation, they have borne tliem- 
selves with a meekness truly evange- 
lical ; they have requited insolence 
with kindness, and returned blessings 
for curses; and more than justified 
will he their holy confidence — “ that, 
by a patient persevtraiicc in well- 
doing, they will put to shame the ig- 
norance of foolish men." 

It were gratifying and auspicious to 
see them take a lead, a real and effi- 
cient lead, in the great moral revolu- 
tion at present going on in their coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the boasts of 

the priests/' the Church of Rome 
is tottering to her fall. Let the 
powers that be" look well to the species 
of Protestantism by which she is sup- 
planted. Conversion may be carried 
on in two ways ; — it may be carried 
on so as to infuse a spirit which would 
eventually lead to the subversion of 
government, and the separation of 
Great Britain from Ireland ; or it 
may be carried on so as to establish 


and corroborate those principles which 
are the firmest bond of their union. 
We have now to choose between these ; 
— nor is it as yet too late to make a wise 
election. Nor can wx* entertain the 
shadow of a doubt, that the conver- 
sion, by which the interests cf reli- 
gion would be best promoted, and 
which would prove a blessing to the 
empire at large, must be idtiuical, 
both in spirit and principle, both in 
kind and degree, with that which it 
pleased Providence to produce in this 
country at the era of the refoimation, 
and which gave rise to what Mosheim 
so truly describes as ii.r.A otiufm 

VKTLIUS KfiLIGlONlS IJOUllECTTO, 
OU.E, JlUITANNOS iEQUK A PONTIFI- 
( IIS hr A C.KTEUIS KAMIMIS Ql'A. 
DOMINATION! PONTlUriS llENUNCIA- 
VE K U N T, SEJ US Cl IT."* 

Such are the opinions, and such the 
views, which we entertain on this im- 
portant subject. They are at vaiiance, 
v/e are sorry to say, with those of 
great and good men, the prelates and 
the other eminent individuals of the 
Church of England, who patronise tlie 

Ueforination Society." It is impossi- 
ble to hear the names of the Arch- 
bishops of York and Dublin, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, without feelings 
of the deepest respect and admiration. 
In us they have been so strong as all 
but to overpower the conviction under 
which we labour, and which we have 
endeavoured to express, that the con- 
federacy to which they are pledged is 
not well calculated for effecting the 
moral regeneration of Ireland. We 
are aware of the disadvantages under 
which our opinions must go forth, 
when opposed to such high authority ; 
but as they have been formed with 
deliberation, so wc hope liny have 
been expressed with charity and calm- 
ness, and we must be content to let 
them pass for what they are worth. 
By none, we are persuaded, will they 
be received with more kind indulgence 
than by the tminent individuals from 
whom we have, most reluctantly, dis- 
Fcnted, 


• IMosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 16 cent., chap. ii. sect. 3. It is curious that 
the force of this strikir g sentence has been sunk by his Preshyteiian tianslator. 
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THE CONDITION 

When the ** New Liberal System** 
— we speak of it as a whole, and not 
merely in so far as concerns trade — 
was adopted, we predicted that it would 
load to public ruin and revolution. It 
has only been partially applied, and 
1(V its friends are terrified by the 
omens which appear in the political 
horizon. They no longer assure us 
that it will produce unexampled traile 
and prosper!^ — that it will make the 
Empire overflow with wealth, intelli- 
gence, virtue, and happiness ; but, in- 
stead, they hint of decline of manufac- 
tures and fearful commotions. Even 
the more respectable of the Ministe- 
rial writers are taking the alarm. The 
Quarterly Ueview, forgetting its late 
discovery, that this was the ‘^Age of 
the People *' — the Age of comfort for 
the Poor** — now discovers, not only 
that it is the age of revolution, but 
that symptoms are abroad of the most 
fatal kind of revolution. 

And have all the egotism and boast- 
ing ended in this ? Is this the realiza- 
tion of the promises that the master 
should be overwhelmed with riches, 
and the labourer should have his fowl 
in the pot, and his sovereign in his 
pocket } Have the brilliant Improve- 
ments’* produced nothing but loss, 
beggary, misery, and the danger of 
the most desolating calamities? 

Agreeing as wc do with the writers 
we have alluded to on the existence of 
the danger, we should probably have 
been silent, if, in giving warning of it, 
they had pointed out the true sources, 
and the efficient means of protection. 
But, instead, they have only offered, 
for the former, vague, erroneous de- 
clamation, and for the latter, counsels 
only calculated to hasten the crisis, 
and render its effects the more terri- 
ble. As to sources, the Quarterly Re- 
view, of course, can find nothing 
wrong in the new system of govern- 
ment ,* and as to protection, it repeats 
the stale slang of the revolutionists by 
profession. In conjunction with that 
very godly and patriotic person Rich- 
ard Curlile, it calls for individual eco- 
nomy ; the people of this country have, 
it appears, become highly extravagant, 
and they are to return to the frugal 
expenditure of former ages. It un- 
fortunately happens that, independ- 
ently of individual expenditure, busU 
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ness now will not pay its own costs : 
the farmer cannot obtain for his pro- 
duce what will pay the expenses of 
his farm ; the ship-owner cannot ex- 
tract anv income from his ships ; pro- 
fits are destroyed to frugality as well as 
extravagance : therefore i conomy can 
be no efficient remedy. The employ- 
ed workman cannot earn a sufficiency 
of the coarsest necessaries, and the un- 
employed one can earn nothing; there- 
fore they cannot profit from economy. 
If the community were to strike off a 
large part of its expenditure in mer- 
chandize and manufactures, vre fear 
thisw^ould prove any thing rather tliah 
a remedy to the sufferings of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade. 

Then the Quarterly Review advises 
economy and retrenchment in the pub- 
lic burdens. The poor rates are to be 
reduced. As this would add largely to 
the privations of the labouring classes, 
we are not convinced that it w’ould 
form any remedy to public suffering. 
As to the property of the church, we 
think it yields as much benefit to the 
nation in the hands of its present pos- 
sessors, as it would do in those of lay- 
men. If by spoliation of the church 
and other inea«B, three or four mil- 
lions of annual taxes were abolished, 
it would only, on the average, benefit 
each member of the community to the 
extent of a few shillings per annum, 
and such benefit would do but little in 
removing individual distress. Then the 
aristocracy is cautioned. The poor 
aristocracy ! it is always the bane of 
public prosperity, and its sacrifice is 
always the remedy for public evil. Wc 
are constrained by the experience of 
the last few years to think that the 
further pulling to pieces of the politi- 
cal and social system — additional ex- 
periments, derangement, and confu- 
sion — would form the very reverse of 
a preservative from revolution. 

We concur generally with the Re- 
view in regard to the culture of w'aste 
lands and emigration. 

The British empire at this moment 
possesses incalculable advantages 
yond what was ever possessed by any 
other great nation ; it possesses every 
thing requisite for commaiuling al- 
most uninterrupted prosperity and 
happiness. Yet this empire is over- 
whelmed with suffering, and is admit- 
o 
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ted to be in danger of ruin. Your 
Ministry and Legislature declare that 
they cannot account for this, they will 
attempt nothing in the way of remedy, 
and all they do enlarges the suffering 
and makes the ruin more certain. To 
make you sensible of the real causes, 
we cannot do better than give you the 
following infallible receipt for utterly 
mining any great empire. 

Do not act on vague generalities, 
and attempt to strike the whole mass 
at once ; but adapt your measures to 
circumstances, and destroy in detail. 
The prosperity of the nation can only 
exist in that of the individual ; and 
the prosperity of the individual can 
only exist in good profits on the em- 
ployment of his capital, or good 
wages. Compel the individual to em- 
ploy his capital without profit, or at a 
loss, or to labour for inadequate wage?, 
and you will keep them in constant 
distress ; you will drag every capital- 
ist, in succession, through bankruptcy, 
and chain every workman to penury 
and want. By thus ruining the indi- 
vidual, you must inevitably triumph 
in your efforts to ruin the empire. 

Having made these self-evident 
truths your own, apply them in the 
first place to your agriculture. If you 
can only keep the prices of agricultu- 
ral proifuce below remunerating ones, 
this will manifestly strip your land- 
lords and farmers of profits and capi- 
tal, and your husbandry labourers of 
the necessary means of subsistence. 
You cannot accomplish it by prohi- 
biting your farmers from asking other 
than prices fixed by law, but you may 
do so in another manner. Open your 
market to the cheap produce of fo- 
reign countries ; admit the corn, pro- 
visions, wool, seeds, tallow, &c. &c. 
of such countries, at prices which will 
not remunerate your own agricultu- 
rists ; and this will be as effective as 
a law for fixing prices. Your land- 
owners, farmers, and husbandry la- 
bourers — probably half your popula- 
tion — will thus be strictly bound to 
constant loss and suffering. 

^ Then apply the truths to your ship- 
ping interest. Place such foreign 
ships on an equality with your own, 
in your market, as can afford to take 
much lower freights ; and it will in- 
evitably bind this interest to constant 
loss and suffering. 

In the same manner, apply the 
truths to all your manufactures and 


trades as far as possible. Admit into 
your market foreign silks, gloves, lace, 
shoes, &c. &c., at such prices as your 
own manufacturers cannot afford to 
take ; and this must inevitably bind 
all the souls engaged in the fabrication 
of such articles, to constant loss and 
suffering. 

If you, unhappily, have manufac- 
tures and trades which cannot be un- 
dersold by foreign opponents, it will 
be more difficult to restrict them, by 
directmeans, tocontinual losing prices. 
But your measures against } our agri- 
culture, &c., by confining considera- 
bly more than half your population to 
unceasing distress, must indirectly go 
far towards placing ilie remainder in 
the same condition. Providence has 
most wisely made it a law of nature, 
that the minority shall suffer with the 
majority. The distress of the majo- 
rity must bind the minority to reduced 
trade, insufficient employment, stag- 
nation, bad debts, and inadequate 
prices. 

You may, however, to a certain ex- 
tent, strike directly at these manufac- 
tures and trades, in common with the 
rest of your interests. If you take 
from a man Ins capital, you take his 
means of doing bU'^incss ; of course, 
ill proportion as you may annihilate 
capital, you will produce loss and suf- 
fering. It will not be prudent in you 
to confiscate and destroy indivulual 
property in a direct manner ; for the 
sending of troops to rob men of tlu ir 
money, or burn their goods, might 
create commotions dangerous to your 
authority ; but you may, with safety, 
eniploy indirect means wjually effica- 
cious. A vast portion of individual 
capital CO isists in reality of bank notes, 
and cannot exist if these notes do not! 
Suppress the notes, and you will ne- 
cessarily destroy the capital; the banks 
cannot lend diffl-rcnt money in lieu of 
them, and their customers cannot bor- 
row any. You will thus as effectually 
take from almost every man, no mat- 
ter what his business may be, a part 
of his c^apital, as you would do should 
you rob him of his money or burn his 
goods; and from great numbers of 
manufacturers and traders you will 
take nearly all their capital. By de- 
stroying the master s means of uoing 
business, you will necessarily destroy 
die employment of his workmen. 
This potent means will, therefore, of 
Itself, enable you to jiroducc an iin- 
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iMeiisc portion of loss, ruin, and dis- 
tress in every business throuj^hout 
your population. 

After having applied the (ruths as 
far as practicability will permit at 
home, apply them to your Colonies. 
Admit into your market the produce 
of foreign nations, at such prices as 
your colonial growers of like produce 
c|nnot afford to take ; and this, by 
narrowing the market of the latter, 
and reducing their prices, must bind 
them, masters and servants, to con- 
stant loss and suffering. Your mea- 
sures for distressing your population 
at home will injure grievously your 
colonial population ; and those for dis- 
tressing the latter will injure grievous- 
ly the former. 

When you have, as far as possible, 
bound every individual of your popu- 
lation, at home and in your colonies, 
to bankruptcy prices and famine wages 
— to constant loss and suffering — you 
may employ various means for hasten- 
ing the ruin of your empire. The 
universal distress will be a prolific 
source of discontent, disaffection, ig- 
norance, vice, and crime. To make it 
produce the greatest possible amount 
of these, teach your population that 
all its laws and institutions are faulty, 
and fill the land with intolerable evils; 
— excite its hatred by this, on the one 
hand, and continual new legislation 
on tile other, against all established 
things ; — instruct it to despise the wis- 
dom of jjast ages, and to reject, as er- 
ror, whatever bears the stamp of ex- 
jiericnce ; under the pretence of bene- 
fiting science, inspire it witli contempt 
of those feelings and usages which hu- 
manize maifs nature and bind him to 
his species ; — array against each other 
servants and masters, inferiors and su- 
periors ; — by precept and example, 
cause religion and morals to be deri- 
ded as bigotry and prejudice ; — goad 
the loyal and orderly into disaffection 
by insult and coercion — and cherish 
and reward the rebellious and ungo- 
vernable. In a word, root out the 
feelings and regulations which give 
being and weal to society, and replace 
them with those which brutalize and 
destroy it. 

It is demonstrable, that this is the 
very best plan which human ability 
could devise — that it is an infallible 
plan — for enabling any body of rulers 
to ruin an empire completely in the 
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shortest possible time. Y ou cannot be 
so blind as to assert the contrary. 

And now, how have you in late 
years governed, and how are you at 
prt sent governing, the British empire.^ 
Precisely on this plan. You have ad- 
hered, and are adhering, to it in every 
particular. With your intentions we 
nave nothing to do ; it makes not the 
least difference whether your object 
be the ruin or the benefit of the em- 
pire ; it is sufficient for us to know 
that your conduct and measures are 
the most efficacious you could possibly 
adopt for accomplishing its ruin. 

You are compelled to own that your 
population is in bitter distress — what 
are the causes It is only a passing 
cloud, says your Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, arising from overtrading. 
Your Prime Minister, in such a self- 
destroying speech as scarcely any other 
official man ever ventured on, has 
ascribed it to the issues of the country 
banks, the loss of loans made to fo- 
reign countries, &c. — to causes which 
ceased to operate some years ago. One 
minister thus, in reality, cliargos it 
upon excess of capital, and the other 
upon deficiency. Your omniscient 
and infallible guides, the Economists 
and Philosophers, genn^alize on the 
matter in a manner perfectly astonish- 
ing. One affiliates the distress on over- 
trading, another casts the blame ou 
the existence of the corn laws ; the 
causes are, according to this party, ex- 
cess of ciurency, taxation, or the poor 
laws ; according to that, bad harvests, 
the suppression of the small notes, or 
the increase of machinery. They can 
utter nothing but vague generalities : 
their magnificent powers cannot stoop 
to the drudgery of looking at parts, or 
to the vulgarity of believing in the 
facts and figures of real business. 

Undertaking the humble toil which 
they disdain, wc wdll look at the di- 
visions of your pojHilation severally, 
and trace the distress of each to its 
cause, by means of the ignoble evi- 
dence of common-place demonstration. 
In the first place, why are your farm- 
ers distressed? Because they cannot 
obtain for their produce what will 
cover their outgoings. The last har- 
vest was not a deficient one to any 
material extent except in wheat ; and 
if wheat had been a full crop, they 
would still have been distressed, as 
was proved in the last year, by its 
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cheapness. If your farmers could pro- 
cure a certain addition to the prices of 
their various kinds of produce, they 
would enjoy prosperity. This is a fact 
which you cannot controvert. 

Now, why cannot they obtain the 
prices requisite for making them pros- 
perous? Are machinery, the cur- 
rency, the corn law, overtrading, and 
taxation, the causes which make wool 
unsalable at ruinous prices— which 
make skins, tallow, &c. &c. so cheap 
— which will not suffer the prices of 
barley, oats, beans, pease, and wheat, 
to rise to remunerating ones ? Y ou 
know them to be perfectly guiltlets. 
Wool is ruinously low and unsaleable, 
because foreign wool is used in lieu of 
it ; skins, tallow, SiC. are rendered so 
cheap by the import of them from 
other countries ; and if a few shillings 
per quarter were added to the price of 
corn, it would give birth to a destruc- 
tive glut of all kinds by importation. 
It matters not what your currency, 
your harvests, or the prosperity of 
your manufacturingand trading classes 
may he, your fanners cannot, under 
your laws for the admission of foreign 
produce, obtain adequate prices. They 
are distressed by bad prices, and your 
laws prohibit them from gaining high- 
er ones. You must admit that this is 
established fact, and not speculation. 

The distress of the farmer must al- 
ways be shared by his servants. It 
at once compels him to employ much 
less labour, and to reduce wages The 
loss of profits and capital to the em- 
ployer must for ever be the loss of 
competence and bread to the employ- 
ed. The sufferings of your farmers 
have taken an enormous portion of 
employment from your husbandry la- 
bourers, and reduced their earnings 
until they cannot procure a sufficiency 
of necessaries. 

To the landowners, rents have fall- 
en, and are falling, greatly ; you know 
the cause is to be found in the low 
prices of agricultural produce. 

In the next place, why are your 
shipowners distressed r Are overtra- 
ding, the currency, machinery, &e. 
the causes here? If the question be 
ridiculous, you compel us to put it. 
Your fehipowne-s are distressed be- 
cause they cannot obtain remunera- 


ting freights, and they cannot obtain 
such freights because you have placed 
them by law in these circumstances — 
in a considerable part of their trade, 
they must either accept losing freights, 
or incur the greater loss of abandoning 
it to foreigners, and suffering their 
ships to rot in port ; the rate of freight 
fixed by law in this part of jheir trade 
must of necessity be the rate in tlq^r 
trade generally. 

And now why are your silk, glove, 
and lace manufacturers distressed ? 
They cannot obtain prices which will 
yield profits to the master and neces- 
saries to the workman. Why are their 
prices so bad? Because they cannot 
raise them to remunerating ones, with- 
out having their trade taken from them 
by foreigners. If the prices of the silk 
manufacturers were raised sixpence 
per yard, and those of the glove ma- 
nufacturers were raised in the same 
proportion, you are well aware th d 
foreigners would destroy the trade of 
both. As to the lace manufacturers, 
foreign blond lace has destroyed their 
trade to a large extent already. Here 
is one cause of the distress ; anollier 
is to be found in the fact which you 
cannot question, that the large import 
of foreign silks, gloves, and luce, de- 
stroys a vast mass of employment, and 
keeps the market constantly glutted. 
Your laws demonstrably prohibit these 
three manufactures from obtaining ade- 
quate prices, and take from them inucli 
of their trade. 

Several other interests are placed by 
your laws in similar circumstances. 
Looking at all who are dependent 
solely or principally on agricuhurc in 
the United Kingdom, including the 
landowners and their ikpemlciit‘«, as 
well as the farmers and their ser- 
vants, they must co n prebend one- 
half the population. The Shipping 
Interest, Silk Trade, and other Inte- 
rests, circumstanced as we have stated, 
cannot have less than two millions of 
souls dependent on them. litre, then, 
is the majoiity of your population ; — 
here are twelve or fourteen millions of 
people, strictly bound by your Jaws to 
constant loss and suffering. These mil- 
lions have had one-fourth, one-third, 
and, in very many cases, the whole of* 
their property destroyed by yourlaws 


* When the Trime Minister spoke of the loss of the money lent to the South 
American repubiice, as a fource of public di tiess, I c ought not to have been silent 
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aiul they arc prohihitctl by them from 
obtaining higher— -taking into account 
tlio losses which bad seasons, &c. must 
for ever entail on the fanner and tra- 
der~ihan distress-prices. To ascribe 
their distress to over-trading, the corn 
law, and the thousand-and-one other 
causes which you plead, is an absur- 
dity too gross for other ears than those 
of lunacy. It is not theory or specu- 
lative opinion, but it is a matter of 
arithmetical demonstration and a fact 
established by conclusive experiments, 
that your laws render it impossible 
for these millions to obtain prices and 
liold employment which will protect 
them from constant loss and suffering. 

In addition, this gigantic part of 
your population has been seriously in- 
jured by the destruction of capital ef- 
fected by your suppression of the 
small notes of country banks. Through 
these twelve or fourteen millions, you 
have apjdied the principle of compell- 
ing the individual to employ his capi- 
tal without profit, or at a loss, or to 
labour for inadequate wages. 

Passing from them, ask tlie mid- 
dling and small manufacturers and 
traders, in almost all parts of the 
couiUry, if their distress do not arise 
trom ovcr-tiading, the corn law, and 
your grand string of causes, and they 
will deride your ignorance. They 
will thus answer you ; When the 
banks isnied small notes, they dis- 
counted our bills and made us occa- 
sional advances ; this enabled us to 
carry on a comfortable and prosperous 
business. Tlic notes are suppressed, 
and, in consetiuence, the greater part 
of our resources is cut otf; we cannot 
raise money to meet our piyiuents and 
cany on trade with : and this is the 
case, not because trade is bad, but be- 
cause our capital has been taken from 
us. iNIatters are ma le much worse, 
by the circumstance that the farmers 
have now no money to expend. 

These people and their workmen 
form another very large part of your 
population which your laws have re- 
iliiccd to distress. Their distress must 


be permanent, for your laws have ta- 
ken their capital now, and for ever. 

It is thus a truth wholly above 
question, that you have by law bound 
the great majority of your population 
to constant loss and suffering, and de* 
stroyed much of its property. Tlie 
many millions of those who compose 
it, are to most of your manufacturers 
and merchants customers, without 
being rivals. To ascertain the effects 
of this on the minority, apply, not to 
the economist for speculations, but to 
the man in trade for the facts of real 
life. You want in this case facts only, 
and not opinions. Go in the first place 
to the respectable tradesman, and he 
will say, When my customers, farm- 
ers and others, obtain good prices, 
they buy almost one-third more goods 
of me than they do when distressed ; 
tliey give me what I ask, pay me much 
ready money, and discharge their bills 
at the proper time. But now, in their 
distress, they not only buy so much 
less of me, but they will not buy, cx« 
cept at the cheapest rate ; they beat 
me down in price, they go on credit, 
iny bad debts among them are very 
heavy, and I cannot get my money 
of those who are solvent. Then go 
to the small tradesman, and he will 
give a similar account touching the 
working classes. He will tell you that 
the difference between the prosperity 
and dibtress of these classes is to him 
not only a difference of almost half 
his trade, but the difference between 
the sale of good commodities at a full 
profit, and that of bad ones at the 
smallest profit — between selling for 
ready money at no risk, and selling 
on indefinite credit with great losses. 
Then calculate from the individual to 
the body. If the distress have com- 
pelled, on the average, each indivi- 
dual of the majority of fifteen mil- 
lions, to expend two poiiiuls per an- 
num less with the minority, it has 
compelled tlie aggregate majority to 
expend with it thirty millions Jess. 
To this enormous loss of trade, must 
be aildcd the loss caused by the sub- 


touching the capital which has been destroyed at home by the new system of trade* 
How many millions have been lost in the last four years by the landowners and farm- 
ers in the value of land and farming stock, and by the shipowners, silk manufacturers, 
8:c. in the value of ships and fixed capital ; and hy the whole, In the destruction of 
profits, and insolvency? Several luindreds of millions. Speak of the foreign IoanS| 
and overlook all this ! Oh, fie, go to tlie schoolmaster I’* 
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stitutioii of bad goods for good ones, 
the reduced profits, the long credit, 
and the bad debts. 

Vour laws for binding the great ma- 
jority to loss and suffering have thus 
indirectly injured severely the mino- 
rity, This is above question. Far- 
ther, they have directly injured it se- 
verely by the destruction of capital 
they have caused in the suppression of 
small notes. Even its rich members 
have not escaped : If their capital have 
not been rendered insufficient, they 
have suffered from the bad prices, the 
difficulty of getting in accounts, and 
the failure of their customers. 

You have given to foreign nations 
the power by law to supply your co- 
lonies, to a considerable extent, with 
produce and manufactures ; and this 
has injured the trade of your home po- 
pulation. Then you have permitted 
such nations to supply your market at 
home, to a large extent, with various 
of the articles which your colonics 
produce, to the great injury of your 
colonial population. 

You have thus throughout, with 
little exception, acted on the principle 
of compelling the individual to em- 
ploy his capital without profit, or at a 
loss, or to labour for inadequate wages. 
You in reaUty proclaim it to be the 
keystone of your system; for you eter- 
nally assert, that the cheaper ships, 
silks, tkc. &c. are, the better, no mat- 
ter what loss of profit, capital, or wa- 
ges, the cheapness may impose on 
those wlio own, or produce them. 

In addition to this, you have ren- 
dered your whole system one of con- 
tinual change. Your protecting du- 
ties and restrictions are confessedly 
only temporary ones ; and annually 
you throw interest after interest into 
stagnation and distress by reduction 
of fluty or change of regulation. By 
this your whole trade is, directly or 
indirectly, greatly injured ; it destroys 
all security of property, and makes the 
investment of capital, no matter in 
what way, a desperate speculation. 
Landed property can scarcely be sold 
on any terms, because buyers feel that 
your existing corn laws cannot be 
inaintai?'ed, and that what is worth 
twenty tl.uusand pounds at present, 
may, twelve months hence, be worth 
^nly ten thousand. The taking of a 
farm is a thing of great hazard, be- 
cause what would be a fair rent in the 
present year, may, by some new law, 


be rendered a ruinous one in ihe next. 
Who would be foolish enough to lisk 
money in the business of silk throw- 
ster, when Government has intimated 
that even the present protecting duties 
are only temporary ones ; or in colo- 
nial property, amidst the uncertainty 
created by the slave, and foreign .su- 
gar questions ? Who dare engage in 
the herring fishery, when the bounty 
is on the eve of expiring? Similar 
questions may be asked touching most 
of your interests. In every way, this 
has pernicious operation. 

Your laws for destroying employ- 
ment and rendering wages inadequate, 
have been, of necessity, laws Ibr pro- 
moting ignorance, insubordination, 
vice, and crime ; and you have done 
almost every thing to render them as 
fruitful of these as possible. You 
abolished the enactments against com- 
binations, and taught the servant to 
cast off the salutary control of the mas- 
ter ; you filled the working classes w'ith 
the most injurious uh as of their rights 
and importance, and with the expec- 
tation that your changes would over- 
whelm them with felicity. You have 
continually declaimed against your 
game, corn, and most other laws, in a 
manner calculated to make the bojly 
of the people regarel the violation of 
law as a thing almost meritorious. 
Various of your laws you have de- 
nounced, on the ground that they 
sacrificed the poor to the rich. You 
have never stirred a finger to prott a t 
public morals, but, on the contrary, 
have done every thing to iiijure thcio. 
Religion has been reasoned and laugh- 
ed out of your cabinet and legislature, 
and the tone of both is decidedly op- 
posed to the practice of its precept^-'. 
Who now would have the intrci)idity 
to provoke the sarcasms and roars of 
laughter of Parliament, by proposing 
some corrective to vice and infidelity ? 
The irresistible example of the great 
is entirely on the side of irnrnoralily 
and profligacy. Let not the godless, 
lewd, ami unprincipled minister of 
state, imagine that the community 
will not be inoculated with his guilt ; 
let not the titled, or other knave, wlio 
in Parliament sells his country for 
lace and emolument, believe that his 
navery will find no imitators amidst 
the body of the people. If respect 
for principle and trust, virtue ami 
common honesty, be banished from 
the Cabinet and Legislature, they will 
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soon be banished from the counting* 
house, shop, and kitchen. 

The inevitable consequences of all 
this—combinations and dissensions, 
tumult and outrage, licentiousness and 
crime — have increased in no small de- 
gree the distress. 

Here then are the great causes of 
national suffering and demoralization. 
The majority of your population is 
distressed because it cannot obtain 
better prices, and your laws prohibit 
it from obtaining better. Bear in mind 
that this is fact, and not opinion — that 
if its prices were for a moment a little 
advanced, such a glut of foreign goods 
would follow, as would speedily make 
them lower than they are. The causes 
you plead are thus manifestly below no- 
tice ; but w^e will s.ty a word touching 
overtrading. If your manufacturers, 
itc. had produced less goods in the last 
twelve months, they must have em- 
ployed less labour; this you will 
scarcely deny. Had they done so, the 
quantity of unemployed labour wmuld 
have been very great, wages would 
have been lower, and the working 
classes generally would have been in 
extreme distres'^. It is preposterous 
to speak of overtrading when your po- 
pulation is always insufficiently em- 
ployed, and when foreigners will ov( r- 
load your home market, if your owm 
])roduccrs sus})en(l production. And 
it is in the highest degree preposter- 
ous in you to declaim against public 
distress as an evil, when you eternally 
maintain that the cheapness which it 
produce.*!, and which can be produced 
by nothing else, is essential for public 
prosperity. 

And now, what steps will you take ? 
you must either proceed or return, for 
you cannot stand wheie you are. You 
say you are determined to proceed — let 
us, therefore, impartially, and in utter 
contempt of ydtir wild generalities, 
ascertain the consequences. 

It is utterly impossible for you to 
lower the prices of any Interest with- 
out increasing its distress. If you re- 
duce the pricesof agricultural pnxluce, 
it must necessarily add greatly to the 
sufferings of the agriculturists ; and 
the same evase must have the same 
effect in any trade or manufacture. 
The economists, indeed, tell you that 
the cheapness of com, &c. is highly 
advantageous to landowners, fanners, 
and husbandry labourers.; but this 
outrageous ficiion cannot^ we think, 
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delude you. If all past and present 
experience be lost upon you, listen to 
reason. You know that when cottons 
are very cheap, they leave no profit to 
the manufacturer, and scarcely any 
wages to his workmen, and that this 
arises solely from their cheapness : you 
must sec that what is true in respect 
of cottons must be equally true touch- 
ing other articles ; and that excessive 
cheapness of the produce of land must 
inevitably deprive landowners and 
farmers of profits, and husbandry la- 
bourers of wages. It must be evident 
to you, that while such produce is 
excessively cheap, landowners, farm- 
ers, and husbandry bbourers, must be 
greatly distressed, no matter what 
prosperity may be enjoyed by the rest 
of the community. 

In proceeding, therefore, you will 
lower your protecting duties, and in 
consequence you will add mightily to 
the distress of various of your Interests. 
Your economists insist that foreign 
corn ought to be admitted almost free 
from duty, the existing duties on corn 
arc considered by Mr Huskisson and 
his brethren to be too high, and they 
have been held forth as temporary 
ones. They cannot be maintained 
under your present system. Y^our 
Aliiiisters and Legislators have assured 
the community, that in so far as they 
cause corn to be dearer in this country 
than in others, they tax it ; the mass 
of the people have been taught that 
they are sacrificed by them to the great 
landowners; and public animosity will 
soon reduce them, if profits and wages 
continue to fall in manufactures and 
trade. Y'our landholders need not 
dream that they can have an exclusive 
system of protection. If there be any 
truth in the principles of free trade, 
they must be especially true in regard 
to corn ; this is undeniable. Y our 
sysUm, however, contemplates an ear*- 
ly and large reduction of these duties. 

The duties, therefore, on corn, pro- 
visions, butter, cheese, &c. will be 
lowered, and this will add immensely 
to tlic distress of half your ponulatiou. 
The fact is unquestionable. The duties 
on variouvs other articles will be low- 
ered, and this will add largely to the 
distress of great numbers more. In 
proceeding, you must make a gigantic 
increase to the permanent distresa of 
the majorUg of your population. Re- 
member that this is not opinion^ but 
demonstration* 
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What will be the effects to the mi- 
nority ? Here you will put forth your 
senseless, destructive generalities, and 
exclaim — The manufacturing and tra- 
ding classes will draw vast advantage 
from the cheap food, and the export 
of manufactures will be incalculably 
increased by the import of foreign 
corn. The reply is below our con- 
tempt ; we must have one less tainted 
with ignorance and falsehood. 

The mass of your maiuifactuving 
labourers cannot, on the average, earn 
more than eight or ten shillings per 
week each. Such w'ages will not af- 
ford any quantity of bread or animal 
food worth naming ; they can only 
command potatoes, and such other 
cheap food, as the reduction of duties 
can only cheapen in the most trifling 
degree. These labourers W'ould mani- 
festly derive none but the most insig- 
nificant benefits from the reduction. 

The mass of your Irish population 
consumes no bread or animal food, 
therefore it would reap no advantage 
from the increased cheapness of them. 

If this country produce as much 
corn as it can consume, there will be 
no importof moment though the duties 
be wholly removed. Such removal 
will speedily reduce British corn to the 
price requisite for excluding foreign ; 
and the exclusion will continue until 
iherc is a deficiency. As to consump- 
tion, excessive cheapness will largely 
diminish it amidst the agricultural 
classes ; it will not augment it in any 
material degree amidst the mass of the 
manufacturing ones, and upon the 
whole, it will reduce it. In addition 
to this, your manufactures are exclu- 
ded from foreign countries by law ; if 
you cheapen them, these countries will 
raise their duties and still exclude 
them. 

in land is chiefly an agricultural 
country, and your reduction of duties 
would injure it grievously on the one 
hand, without yielding it any benefit 
on the other. 

Then the increase of distress to the 
majority must demonstrably diminish 
very largely its purchases of the mi- 
nority. The latter must be distressed 
with the former, and you are well 
aware that dktress always reduces its 
prices and wages to the lowest point. 
In reality, the, reduction of the duties 
on corn, make food dearer 

to the masf df your population. 

You may retain these duties, and 
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still, if you persevere in lowering the 
protecting ones on manufactured goods, 
the prices of agricultural produce must 
fall very greatly. The body of the 
working classes will be compelled to 
abandon, in a very large degree, the 
consumption of wheaten bread and 
animal food, if their wages be a little 
more reduced, and the abandonment 
will soon make both much cheaper. 
Perseverance in your system cannot 
therefore do other than increase iin- 
mmsety the permanent distress of your 
whole population, Y'ou can offer no- 
thing worthy of the name of dis- 
proof. 

But you will abolish your poor laws ; 
and here again you overwhelm us with 
your crazy generalities. What will 
the abolition do } It will lighten the 
burdens of your people of property, 
and add grievously to the burdens of 
your working classes ; it will take six 
or seven millions from the yearly in- 
come of your starving labourers, and 
give them to the landholders and the 
owners of shops, warehouses, and 
dwelling-houses in towns. It must 
add largely to the distress of the ma- 
jority of your population, whatever 
benefit it may yield to the remain- 
der. 

Vour generalities represent that the 
abolition will compel your working 
classes to find employment in one place 
if they cannot in another. Is there 
then always employment for these 
classes, if they will only seek it ? A 
very decisive answer may be found in 
your plea of overtrading ; in it you 
practically declare, such an excess of 
labour is even now employed, in every 
business, that it ruins the market with 
excess of goods ; how then could more 
labour be employed, or, if it could be, 
what effect would *t have on your 
glutted market ? 

The poor laws form the great prop of 
wages; abolish them, and with your re- 
dundant population wages will speed- 
ily fall almost one half. What will 
follow } The body of your British la- 
bouring orders will be compelled to 
abandon the consumption of taxed ar^ 
tides, to feed on potatoes and but- 
cher's offal, and to wear rags. In their 
fall they must pull down with them 
not only the small tradesmen, but to 
a preat extent the larger ones. How 
will the landholders and the owners of 
buildings in towns fare? The produce 
of land, and of course land itself, must 
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lose half their value ; an immense 
portion of manufactures and trade 
must be annihilated, and such land- 
holders and owners of buildings must 
pay that in additional taxes which 
they now pay in poor rates. Flatter 
not yourselves that this fall of wages 
would enlarge your export of manu- 
factures ; you know that as you re- 
duce your prices, foreign nations raise 
their duties against you. 

As to taxes, if you act honestly, 
you cannot reduce, but must increase 
them. Your revenue declines, and a 
little furtlier fall in prices and wages 
will cause a serious deficiency ; push 
the farmers, the body of the working 
orders, and the small tradesmen, a 
step or two farther on the path of 
cln apness, and thty will scarcely touch 
your taxed articles. You must either 
confiscate the property of the fund- 
holder, as you have done that of the 
landowner, farmer, shipowner, &c., 
or raise your taxes. If you decide on 
confiscation, and rob the state creditor 
of half his money, it will enable you 
to take off about one-fourth of the 
taxe^ and what effect will it have— 
vve will not hear your generalities — in 
removing the distress } The suffering 
part of yonr working orders consume 
but little of taxed commodities ; if we 
assume, that each individual, with his 
family, contributes two pounds per 
annum to the revenue, his weekly gain 
would be about twopence farthing. 
If w'e assume, that the best paid work- 
man contributors eight pounds, his 
weekly gain would he about nine- 
pence. If w^e assume, that the farhier 
contributes twenty pounds, his yearly 
gain would be five pounds. The gain 
of the distressed manufacturer might 
be from five to ten pounds per annum. 
On the other hancl, the fundholders 
would be bitteily distressed by the 
loss of half their income, and they 
would expend fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lions per annum less with the manu- 
facturers and traders. Your general- 
ities will not bear the test of arithme- 
tic, and if you possess the understand- 
ing of manhood, you must see that 
this criminal remedy w'ould be almost 
powerless. Your Alinisters say that 
twenty-seven millions of yearly taxes 
have been repealed since the war cea- 
sed ; and yet your population, greatly 
enlarged as it is, has been far more 
distressed since the repeal, than it was 
previously. 

If you persevere according to your 
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determination, it must thus inevitably 
follow, that your landownersand farm- 
ers must lose a large part of the frag- 
ments of their property, and be bound 
to continual acvere suffering, that the 
mass of your working classes must be 
bound to the lowest standard of living 
— that five-sixths of your population 
must be chained to penury and wretch- 
edness. How this must operate on 
your trade, revenue, domestic peace, 
Irish population, national power, and 
the slender threads which hohl the 
members of your empire together, we 
need not describe. If you be blind to 
the appalling catastrophe — to the hor- 
rible precipice on the brink of which 
you stand, your sight cannot be resto- 
red by human power. 

If we appeal to the memory of your 
fathers — to your hallowed institutions 
— to your humanity and patriotism— 
to that native spirit of nobility wliich 
once distinguished the Englishman 
as proudly amidst his species, as its 
fruits distinguished his country amidst 
nations, it will only excite your deri- 
sion ; we will not, therefore, commit 
the folly. But, by your thirst for 
trade — your lust for lucre — your sor- 
did atfeciion for your purses, and your 
base passion for the gains of confis- 
cation and robbery, we conjure you 
to pause! cast from you your mad ge- 
neralities, and ascertain the real cha- 
racter of the objects for which you 
are thus plunging your empire into 
ruin. 

You say, you must bring dow'ii 
prices ami wages in this manner, or 
you cannot compete and trade with fo- 
reign nations. Here again we have 
your destructive generalities. Are 
then foreign nations willing to take 
your manufactures, provided you 
cheapen them } No : they are deter- 
mined to exclude them — and, in con- 
sequence, they raise their duties, as you 
lower voiir prices. Turn from your 
generalities, and look at these nations 
in detail : the great continental ones, 
and the United States of America, act 
on the system of excluding your ma- 
iiufaetures, no matter how cheap they 
may be. You have ground down your 
prices, and still you are as much shut 
out of the market of America, France, 
Russia, Spain, &c. &c., as ever. Is 
there any hope that these nations will 
act differently ? Not the least. They 
will take nothing from you save what 
their own interests require ; they take 
your cotton twist, that they may ejti 
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elude your wlrought cottons ; France 
will take your iron, that she may ri- 
val you in hardware ; they declare 
that they will not change their system 
until they can compete with you— 
that is, until the cheapness of their 
own goods can as effectually exclude 
yours^ as laws. 

With regard to the few open foreign 
markets^ they will soon be in a great 
measure clos^ te you ; the South Ame- 
rican republics are adopting the exclu- 
sive system. Tliere has been no ne- 
cessity for you to reduce your prices 
so greatly in tlieni, for in most articles 
you have been able to undersell all ri- 
vals. 

Your reduction of duties on various 
foreign articles, has not increased the 
import of them ; it has only put your 
own producers of such articles under 
distress prices. Your import of fo- 
reign silks, &c. has not enlarged your 
exports to the countries you receive 
them from. You may take off all the 
duty on corn, and this, as we have al- 
ready said, will not on the average en- 
large your iin{>ort ; it will, by the pro- 
duction of distress, rather diminish 
than increase consumption; it is im- 
possible for you to have a regular im- 
port, unless you have a deficiency of 
home-grown corn. 

You must own that distress dimi- 
nishes greatly general consumption. 
It cannot be necessary for us to prove 
that the farmer’s consumption of most 
articles of trade is much greater when 
he is prosperous, tliun when he is dis- 
tressed ; or that the workman’s con- 
sumption is much greater when he has 
twenty shillings per week, than when 
he has ten. Every man must see, that 
if the country were in prosperity, it 
would consume infinitely more foreign 
and colonial produce of all kinds, than 
it now does ; it would, of course, pay 
for this additional quantity with addi- 
tional exports. 

How, then, stands the case? On 
the one hand you evidently cannot 
enlarge your export of manufactures, 
and import of foreign goods to ariy ex- 
tent worthy of notice; on the other, 
you evidently diminish immensely 
your export of manufactures, and im- 
port of forHgn goods. To have low 
freights, and import a petty portion of 
foreign silks, you prevent the 

vast quantity of timber, 
hen^^ sugar, coffee, ^c, 

By fruittess attempts to force your ma- 
aufacturea into foreign countries, you 


lose an export of them to the amount 
of some millions annually. This is not 
all. The nations which have raised 
their duties against you, as you have 
lowered your prices, have chained you 
to these low prices in every maiket. 
Your export of manufactures in late 
years has been attended with heavy 
loss, instead of profit. 

Detesting your generalities as we 
do, let us now look at some particu- 
lars. It will be sufficiently near the 
truth for our purpose, if we take the 
real value of the manufactures you ex- 
port to foreign Europe and the United 
States of America annually at twenty 
millions. Two or three millions more 
or less arenotmaterial to the argument. 
These manufactures consist, in a large 
degree, of such as you cannot be t quai- 
led in, and they arc to a great extent 
fabricated by machinery. If you had 
kept up your prices, you still would 
have exported most of them : but 
granting that it would have struck off 
one half from the export, what would 
have followed ? You wouM have sold 
ten millions’ worth of goods at a good 
profit, instead of twenty millions’ 
worth at a loss ; in addition, you 
would have sold all you exported to 
other parts at a good profit, insUad of 
a loss, and all consumed at home at a 
good profit. And it is manifest that 
the additional home and eolopial con- 
sumption caused by this, <vould have 
<lone far more than balanc«‘ the lost 
ten millions. 

You cun only find the trutli in this 
manner. The statesmuu will only 
judge of things by tlieir real charac- 
ter ; therefore he must treat with scoi n 
your ignorant generalities in favour of 
foreign trade. If the latter be jirofit- 
able, it is beneficial ; if it be atteiuh d 
with loss, it is iiijr 'ions. Tlie nation, 
as well as the individual, must he in- 
jured and ruined by a losing trade. 
To preserve a contemptible purl of 
your foreign trade, you have made not 
only the remainder, but your domestic 
trade, a source of loss — you have made 
every business a losing one. A trades- 
man has fifty customers, and lie i^ in- 
formed by ten of them, that tliey will 
buy of him no longer, unless he will 
supply them at a loss ; instead of gi- 
ving them up, and continuing to draw 
his profits from the oiher forty, he ac- 
cedes to their terms ; lie cannot charge 
the forty higher ])na8 than the ten, 
therefore he supplies the whole at u 
loss, and ruins himself. You are act- 
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ing precisely in tins manner. To re- 
tain a paltry portion of losing trade, 
you are giving up a vast portion of be- 
neficial trade, and sacrificing fifty or 
one hundred millions annually. You 
cannot be bo blind as not to see that it 
^vould be far better for your manufac- 
turers to sell ten millions' worth of 
goods at ten per ctnt profit, than twen- 
ty niillions' worth at a lo.^s. 

What would have been the case, if 
you had made no reduction of prices 
by law, and your exporting manufac- 
turers had been compelled to reduce 
theirs as they have done by foreign 
opponents ? Those manufacturers 
would have obtained their raw produce 
generally as cheaply as they now do, 
and they would have ]mid their pre- 
sent wages; their profits would not 
liave been worse than they arc. Their 
workmen consist, in some degree, of 
cotton spinners and printers, power- 
loom weavers, and the better paid 
hands in the woollen and hardware 
trades, wdio have much higher wages, 
in proportion, tluin the rest of the la- 
bouring orders. The masters, there- 
fore, would not have had less profit, 
and a considerable part of their work- 
ineti would have had wages fully equal 
to those of the body of the labouring 
classes. The vorst ])aid hands, from 
their low standard of living, draw but 
trifling benefit from the reduction of 
general prices. In your compulsory 
cheapness, you have therefore taken 
profits, property, and adequate wages 
from the overwhelming majority, to 
give unjust or nominal advantages to 
the insignificant minority : to save this 
minority from suftering, you have 
plunged the mnjoritv into much great- 
er suftlring ; to protect the compara- 
tively few exceptions, you have sacri- 
ficed your general population. This 
is too manifest to be affected by your 
vague denials. 

Jhit you say the cheapness is so pre- 
cious to your consumers. Mr Iluskis- 
Bon speaks of a British public” which 
henefits enormously from being thus 
dosed witli cheap pennyworths. Where 
is this “ British public ? ' Is it to be 
found amidst your landowners, farm- 
ers, and husbandry labourers.!* No. 
Does it exist amidst your shipowners. 
Bilk manufacturers, and makers of 
gloves and lace ? Certainly not. Can 
it be discovered amidst your cotton, 
woollen, and iron inarfufacturers, or 


your producers of Colonial prcnluce ? 
Still, no. But there is your monied 
interest. The chtapness destroys the 
employment of capital, and reduces in- 
terest ; the capitalist cannot invest his 
capital ; the fundholder can only ob- 
tain an inadequate rate of interest, and 
he Ciinnot employ his money more pro- 
fitably. The mass of the British po- 
pulation demonstrably Buffers severe 
distress from the cheapntss, and no 
“ British public" can be seen which 
benefits from it. Blind as you are, 
you see that it is a scourge to your 
consumers— and, of course, wc need 
not say wdiat it is to your producers. 

To convince you still more fully of 
the ruinous nature of your system, let 
us now enquire, what circumstances 
tliis empire would be placed in should 
the free trade, advocated by your eco- 
nomists, be established throughout the 
world. In doing this, we must have 
none of your senseless generalities ; 
we must be guided by something bet- 
ter than your ignorant dogmas, that a 
nation ought to buy where it can buy 
the cheapest, ^i:c. Shake oft'thcn 
the bigotry, superstition, and preju- 
dices of free trade, and co-operate with 
us like men of knowledge and under- 
standing. 

In the first place, the price of corn, 
and all kinds of agricultural produce, 
'would be far below what it is. This 
would take from the property of the 
landowners and farmers a large part of 
its value, and bind them, and the hus- 
bandry labourers, to penury and dis- 
tress. Ireland frequently would be 
deprived of its market for agricultural 
produce, and its misery would be in- 
tolerable. This is too evident to he 
questioned. 

Your cotton manufacture would be 
greatly enlarged, but it would reap no 
benefit whatever from the clieapiic^s 
of provisions, t\:c., because it would 
keep itself in sufiering by glutting the 
market precisely as it now does. From 
its magnitude, Its vast powers of pro- 
duction, and the circumstance that 
tin sc powers cannot be stopped save 
at much loss, it can only be prosper- 
ous at short and distant intervals. If 
it be so for a fetv months, new machi- 
nery overloads the market, but never- 
theless the enormous production con- 
tinues, because it is less injurious to 
keep the machinery running and sell 
at a certain loss, than to stop it* This 
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manufacture haa been, for some years, 
a very unprofitable one to the mass of 
those engaged in it, and in proportion 
as it may be enlarged, it will oe the 
more unmanageable and unprofitable. 
It has this pernicious characteristic — 
its divisions continually cut against 
each other. The export of twist goes 
far towards placing the world, in re- 
gard to natural advantage, on an equa- 
lity with you in wrought cottons. The 
foreign wrought cottons, rnanufactu- 
reil from your twist, aid your own in 
glutting the market, and continually 
press on the prices of your spin- 
ners. It may be taken as an axiom, 
that independently of the price of food, 
Scc.j if a manufacture be of great mag- 
nitude, and its powers of production 
be rapid and unlimited, it will be al- 
most always in suffering. 

Vour population employed in the 
cotton trade would be generally di:*- 
tressed. 

Your ivoollen manufacture would 
have formidable foreign opponents, 
and in many respects it would be iu 
circumstances like those of the cotton 
one. The population employed in it 
would be frequently in distress. 

Vour linen, silk, glove, cordage, 
and a great number of other manufac- 
t\ircs, would be wholly, or in a great 
ine isure, destroyed. Many others could 
only be k^ pt in being by constant dis- 
tri ss- prices. 

Vour colonies would lose their mar- 
ket for various important articles, and 
have it greatly narrowed for others, 
rhey would draw* much o-f their sup- 
plies from other countries, and export 
much of their produce in foreign ves- 
sels. A large part of your colonial 
trade would be annihilated. 

Your shipping would be deprived 
of almost half its employment. 

I'roin the use of machinery, the la- 
bour stripped of employment in the 
destroyed trades, on the one hand, 
would only be partly employed by the 
enlargement of the cotton, woollen, 
and some other trades, on the other ; 
a very large part of your population 
would be utiable to obtain work. 

The cotton and woollen trades, from 
their great magnitude, and from the 
destruction of many of your other 
iiianufactares, wouhl have the rest of 
your msnufar luring and trading inte- 
rests dependent on them. Their dis. 
tresa would be the bitter distress of all 
thtvre ih'terests. They would be gene- 
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rally in suffering ; and very often their 
suffering wmld be so great that it 
would deprive the mass of your ma- 
nufacturing population of bread for 
several successive months. Suppose 
that the millions who now draw sub- 
sistence from the manufacturing of 
linens, silks, gloves, &c. &c,, were all 
transferred to the cotton and woollen 
trades — that eight or ten millions of 
your population were employed ciihcr 
in fabricating cottons and woollens, or 
in supplying materials and machinery 
for the purpose — what cifect would 
the severe distress of these two trades 
have directly, and by reaction, on every 
public interest — on the very means of 
preserving your population from fa- 
mishing ? As surely as ever cause pi o- 
dueed effect, tlie employment of eight 
or ten millions of people in this man- 
ner would be the ruin and dissolution 
of your empire. 

You cannot deny this— you must 
admit that it is sanctioned by both 
reason and experience. Jloth declare 
it to be morally certain, that not only 
your agricultural, but your whole po- 
pulation, would be bound to general 
penury and misery ; and that the case 
would be the same if your taxes Avere 
wholly abolished. One part of the 
community would be continually dis- 
tressed by foreign opponents, atid the 
other part by the nature of its em- 
ployment. 

We have looked at the matter in the 
most favourable point of view to the 
Kconomists, and we think in one much 
too favourable. You boast of your 
natural advantages in the cotton and 
woollen trades — what are they ? Your 
superiority in machinery ; — you owe 
it to the prohibition of export. Your 
skill and capital ; — these can be car- 
ried abroad by youi mannfactinerfl, 
and acquired by foreigners. Vour 
cheap fuel ; — other nations, as a coun- 
terpoise, have their cheap food and 
raw produce, and their home markets. 
The free trade in machinery, coals, 
&c., would speedily enable most fo- 
reign nations to drive you, at least, 
out of their own markets in cottons 
and woollens ; it would cause your 
own manufacturers to emigrate, and 
give them the power to do so. To 
such nations it would afford the means 
of having machinery, equal to yours, 
of their own making. America, with 
cheap labour, which she is rapidly 
gaining, would have natural advan- 
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tages over you in cottons, and she 
would drive your cottons out of your 
own colonics, as well as out of your 
best foreign markets. Certain Conti- 
nental states would have natural ad- 
vantages over you in woollens. Your 
advantages you owe to art, for natural 
ones are almost all against you. While 
free trade would evidently destroy, 
wholly or principally, many of your 
other manufactures, it appears certain 
that it would soon destroy, to a great 
extent, your cotton and woollen ones. 

Is this refuted by the generalities 
and sophistries of the Economists? 
Is it affected by the crazy dogma, 
that a nation ought to buy where it 
can buy the cheapest ? — 5s^o. The 
history of the last four years proves, 
that if your whole population were 
employed in your boasted cotton trade, 
in which you can undersell the w'orld, 
you would form one of the poorest and 
most distressed of civilized nations ; 
the capitalist would be bound to the 
lowest average rate of profit, and would 
be generally in danger of bankruptcy; 
and the mass of the community would 
be bound to the lowest standard of 
living, and would frequently be in 
danger of famishing from scarcity of 
employment. This single fact is suf- 
ficient to overthrow all that has been 
said or written in favour of free trade. 

What, then, ought you to do ? The 
answer is obvious — llrviusH yotr 
SYSirji. We do not ask you to do 
this on vague generalities, but we will 
prove to you that it forms an infallible 
means for gaining the objects of your 
worship — national trade and wealth. 

We repeat, that the British empire 
nt this moment possesses incalculable 
advantag(S which were never possess- 
ed by any other great nation : that it 
possesses what no other great nation 
was ever blessed with — the necessary 
means of commanding, under the fa- 
vour of Providence, general prosperity 
and happiness, — continual riches ami 
refinement for its higher classes ; and 
intelligence, abundance, virtue, and 
comfort, for its lower ones. We now 
enter on the proofs. 

What is essential for making a na- 
tion prosperous, wealthy, and happy ? 
The individual must receive good pro- 
fits on bis capital, or good wages for 
his labour. What is essential for en- 
abling him to do so ? Prices of com- 
modities sufficiently high to yield such 


profits and wages. This you must 
own to be undeniable. 

If the supply of any article be ex- 
cessive, it lowers the price until profits 
and wages are wholly, or in great part, 
taken away ; it is, therefore, demon- 
strable, that to keep general prices at 
the requisite point, supjily must be 
under effectual control. In manufac- 
tures and commerce, supply, iroiu 
their nature, cannot be placed under 
any efficient limit, and, therefore, 
prices must frequently be destructive 
to both profits and wages. If the land 
of a country be superabundant, it is 
impossible for the supply of agricultu- 
ral produce to be placed under limit, 
and, in consequence, the prices must 
be generally such as will only yield 
the lowest profits and wages. In a 
country which possesses a great su- 
perabundance of land, it is irnpo.'.sible 
to preserve its agricultural inhabitants 
from general penury, and the remain- 
der from being frequently visited with 
bankruptcy and distress. 

In the United Kingdom, nature has 
placed an effectual limit on the supply 
of agricultural produce, and, in conse- 
quence, you can in general make its 
prices what you please. From this 
you possess the peculiar and gigantic 
advantage — you can secure to about 
half your population prices which will 
yield it good profits and wages ; which 
will keep it almost constantly in pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

Now act the babe no longer, but, 
like sensible, money- getting men, make 
the most of this stupendous advantage. 
Cast your bigotry and prtjudices to 
the winds ; look at the agricultuiist as 
you would at the cotton manufacturer, 
and take for your guides experimental 
fact and vulgar arithmetic. (Tive to 
the most numerous division of your 
population, without remembering the 
name it bears, prices which will yield 
it good profits and wages. Frohihit 
the import of foreign wheat when the 
price of your own is below (Ms. or 
(>i5s. ; ami of other kinds of foreign 
agricultural produce, when the prices 
of your own are proportionally low. 
This, with some secondary measurts 
of which we shall soon speak, would 
give to about half your population 
good profits on capital, and good wages 
— prosperity and happiness. It is 
matter of demonstration. 

Here we must be assailed with your 
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senseless prej^ices and generalities. 
In tlie first place^ the name of prohi- 
bition throws you into agonies. What I 
men, and terrified by this bugbear — 
statesmen, and wrangle about names, 
in perfect blindness to realities? — 
Shame — shame! You intend your 
present corn laws to prohibit foreign 
corn when your prices are below a 
certain amount; and if you wish to 
have prohibition in effect, why this 
horror against having it in name? 
This law will not fulfil your intention. 
In 18*27, it would, as was proved by 
experience, have admitted above half 
a million quarters of foreign wheat, 
when it ought, according to your in- 
tention, to have been a prohibition. 
In it prohibited foreign wheat 

at an average of ?ls., when it ouglit, 
in regard to revenue, to have admitted 
it at one of 04s. In the present year, 
it admitted two hundred thousand 
quarters of foreign barley to the per- 
nicious glutting of the inai ket, when 
it ought to have excluded it. It will, 
as we Staid twelve months ago, always 
operate in this manner. In plentiful 
years it will admit foreign corn in 
ruinous abundance, when you wish it 
to be prohibited ; and in deficient 
years, it will prohibit such corn when 
you wish it to be admitted. When 
you wish to have prohibition, why 
not have it in its only effectual form ? 
Vou can make no reply. 

We will notice your declarations 
against dear labour and food in another 
part of our article. Suffice it here to 
say, that what we advise would mani- 
festly give prosperity to about half 
your population, whatever might be 
Its effects to the remainder. 

Having thus rendered about lialf 
your population wealthy and prosper- 
ous, proceed, in the next place, to your 
Shipping Interest. What is essential 
for giving to h prosperity ? Good 
freights. Get rid, then, as soon as 
national honour will permit, of your 
reciprocity treaties — the things which, 
in binding it to inadequate freights, 
bind it to constant distress. 

In your foreign trade, your imports 
consist of raw produce, which is bulky, 
and vour exports consist of manufac- 
tured gcoui, which occupy, in compa- 
rison, but little room ; in consequence, 
your carrying depends principally on 
the imports. Ui>ori every principle of 
justice, you have a right to carry what 
ymi buy of foreign nations, and pay 
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the carriage of. You, however, not 
only buy of these nations their pro- 
duce, while they will not buy your 
manufactures, but you suffer them to 
carry it at your expense, to the ruin 
of your own ships. If you can make 
no arrangement with them which will 
secure to your shipping, in amount 
of freight, as well as extent of em- 
ployment, its full rights, confine the 
importing of corn, timber, cotU n, and 
all other bulky articles, — the import- 
ing of goods which you buy and pay 
the carriage of — exclusively to British 
vessels. When tl\c existence of your 
empire depends so largely on your 
shipping, you have far more right to 
exclude foreign ships from your car- 
rying trade, than foreign nations liave 
to exclude your cottons, 6s:c. from 
their markets. 

What is there to deter you from do- 
ing this? Do you want precedent? — 
You have it in your own history. Will 
foreign nations refuse to sell you their 
produce ? This you cannot be afraid 
of. Will they confine the cairyingof 
what they buy of you to their own 
ships? Let thorn do so, and then they 
will carry but little more of what they 
buy of you than they do at present. 
Will they refuse to take your manu- 
factures? They already do so to the 
farthest point called for by their own 
interests, Vou can do it without any 
loss or risk worthy of notice. 

Tills is another peculiar and gigan- 
tic advantage wliich you possess. Vou 
can, sanctioned by precedent, and 
without any violation of national law 
or right, monopolize tor your ships 
the principal part of the carrying trade 
of the wliole w orld, at your own prices. 
Alas ! that such advantages should he 
used as they are. 

Then, in youi colonial trade, con- 
fine the carrying to your ow n vessels. 
All this, aided by some minor matters, 
which we shall soon notice, would ma- 
nifestly give good ])rofits and wages, 
wealth and prosperity, to another largo 
part of your population. 

Now for .your crazy generaliiies and 
prejudices. Here we have Mr II us- 
kisson, uplifting his hands in horror, 
and solemnly protesting, that w^e au* 
about to ruin the community — the 
British public”— with cxoibitant 
freights. We will soon silence him. 

The freight of sugar from the West 
Indies is, we believe, a little more 
than a halfpenny per lb., that on rum 
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is little more than a halfpenny per 
pint ; if their freights were advanced 
fifty ptr cent, what would be the ef- 
fect to the consumer, su})p06ing the 
advance should fall on him ? Sugar 
would be a farthing per lb., and rum 
a farthing per pint, dearer. The ex- 
penses of the poor man, who drinks no 
turn, would be raised half a farthing, 
or a farthing, per week ; and those of 
the respectable individual, would be 
raised a penny or twopence per week. 
'J'his worthless difference to the con-^ 
snrncr would make the difference be- 
tween bad freights and excellent ones 
to the shipowner. 

HutiNIr Huskisson is, on this point, 
as on most others, completely in error, 
'fhe prices of rum and sugar are main- 
ly governed by supply and demand, 
and they cannot be affected by a tri- 
fling difference of freight. If the last 
year’s crop of sugar had been brought 
to this country oariiage- free, the price 
would have been what it is. The co- 
lonial planter, and not the British cou- 
•-unuT, reaps the gain from the low 
freights. 

We turn to foreigners. This couu- 
ti y is the principal customer of Ame- 
liea for raw cotton. If a trifling re- 
duction were made in tlic freight of 
tliis article, would it have any sensible^ 
effect on the price ? No ; the price of 
cotton is mainly governed by supply 
and demand : it continually varies, 
nlidi the freight remains unaltered, 
and the hem fit here would be reaped, 
not by the llritish eonsumcr, but by 
the foreign cotton grower. 

This eounti y is almost the only cus- 
tomer of foreigners for corn. When 
the duty on foreign wheat fell so ra- 
pidly, a few months ago, did the price 
fall in the same degree, in your mar- 
ket ? No ; it rose abroad. When the 
duty again lose rapidly, did ibis cause 
tile price to rise in this country ? 
No ; it caused it to fall abroad. 
Such must be the operation of a rise 
or fall in freights. Two or three shil- 
lings per quarter, more or less, in these, 
will not affect the prices of corn in 
your market; they will only cause the 
foreign grower to obtain two or three 
shillings per quarter more or lees for 
his corn. We need not speak of other 
articles. may say generally, that 
freight is practically one of the costs 
of production ; and where production 
is on a large scale, the costti can only 
partially govern prices. If you add 
forty pounds per annum to the ex- 


penses of the farmer, he cannot obtain 
a penny more for his produce ; he is, 
therefore, compelled to pay the sura 
from his profits, or heat clown his rent 
and wages. The producers of cotton, 
sugar, &c., are in similar circumstan- 
ces ; if their costs be raissed in one 
point, almost their sole remedy, in ge- 
neral, is, to reduce them in others. 
In some manufactures, prices can he 
raised by concert, when the expenses 
of production are raised ; but this can- 
not be done in the more extensive ones. 

In your imports, therefore, the be- 
nefit derived from low freights is 
reaped almost exclusively by foreign- 
trs: if freights were higher, foreign- 
ers, and not yourselves, would have to 
]>ay the advance. Vou thus, without 
benefiting your consumers, ruin your 
ships, merely that foreigners may botli 
carry for you, and draw a larger profit 
from what they sell you. I.et shame 
compel you to cast off the folly, if in- 
terc St cannot. 

We grant that, in what you export, 
a rise of freight would fail chiefly on 
your own prediue ; such a rise would 
not enable your manufacturers to ob- 
tain higher prices abroad. But your 
exports consist of manufactured goods, 
in which a large value is carried for a 
trifling i*um. A considerable advance 
would form, to your producers, a per- 
centago pcifcctly insignificant. 

Next proceed to your silk trade. 
Utstore its prohibition ; giveit a mono- 
poly not only of your home market, but 
of your colonial one : exclude foreign 
silks from your whole empire. After 
what we said so lately, w'o need not no* 
tice your absurdities touching smug- 
gling, tN’c. We will merely observe, 
that, when smuggling had far greater 
advantages than it can ever have again, 
the bilk trade flourished, and seldom 
felt it as an evil. 

You are labouring to obtain, by 
means of confiscation and hunger, an 
export trade in silks, and you are un- 
successful ; suppose you try the effect 
of bounty. Let us have none of your 
generalities, hut listen to arithmetic. 
You liave an excess of population, and 
your economists cannot devise methods 
for employing it ; if, therefore, by 
jneans of bounty you employ it in ma- 
nufacturing silks, you do not take it 
from a more protitahle calling to one 
less so; you only take it from idleness. 
Silks employ much labour, and it has 
been estimated that three-fourths of 
their value consist of it. Wo will re- 
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ducc the three-fourths to one-half^ 
and asaume that an export to the 
amount of a million would yield half 
a million for wages^ and employ 20,000 
people, at, on the average, I Os. per 
week each. We will further assume, 
that these people would have 10,000 
small children, sick relatives, &c. de- 
pendent on them. If you have .SO, 000 
idle souls, they cannot cost you, in pa- 
rish relief, gifts, bad debts, loss of 
rent, and thefts, much less than half- 
a- crown per week each, or nearly 
L.200,000 annually. If, by a bounty 
of twenty per cent you can employ 
them as we have described, in export- 
ing silks to the value of a million 
yearly, the bounty will be L.2U0,000. 
In this case, you will only pay in 
bounty what you roust otherwise pay 
in poor rates, &c., and you will nuke 
foreign nations pay to these 30,000 
souls L.300,000 umiually : iu addi- 
tion, you will rid yourselves of many 
more paupers, by indirectly giving 
them employment; and a large part 
of the L.300,000 paid by foreigners 
will flow into your exchequer. You 
will thus not only give to this part of 
your population abundance for want, 
but, by an apparent expenditure of 
L.200,000, you will, in reality, rid 
yourselves of one of nearly this 
amount. The bounty will be not an 
expense, hut a saving. 

Your sneers will he no refutation. 

You may thus manifestly, not only 
give to your Silk Trade good j)rotils 
and wages, but enlarge it very greatly. 

Then place before you your linen 
trade. Give it the monopoly of your 
colonial market from which your folly 
has in a great measure banished it, and 
restore as far as may be necessary its 
bounties. You may thus demonstrably 
give to this trade good profits and wa- 
ges, and likewise great extension. 

Then act in like manner to your 
manufacturers of gloves, lace, shoes, 
paper, &c. &c. Give them a monopo- 
ly, not only of your home market, but 
of your colonial one , and use ail due 
means for enabling them to export. 
Vou may thus evidently give them 
good profits and wages, and great en- 
largement. 

Kaise your protecting duties to all 
your sir.ailer manufactures and trades, 
which are hound by them to bad prices. 

Y our smaller m anufactures and trades 
can, in general, preserve to them- 
selves good profits and wages, if they 
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be protected from foreign competitors. 
They are carried on principally by la- 
bour ; they cannot, from their nature, 
accumulate unwieldy stocks ; and the 
workmen employed in them, from the 
comparatively small number engaged 
in each, can keep up their wages. They 
are fur less subject to ruinous fluctua- 
tions than the large ones, and wht n 
they endure suftering, the large ones 
arc, to a great extent, the parents of it. 
Collectively, they are of infinitely more 
value than both the cotton and wool- 
len manufactures. The more you make 
the public weal depend on them and 
agriculture, the less frequent and se- 
vere your periods of public suffering 
will be ; and the more you make it 
depend on the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactures, the more numerous and 
intolerable w'ill be these periods. You 
ought to make the prosperity of the 
empire as little dependent as possible 
on great, ungovernable mamifactun s ; 
ami more especially on the cotton one, 
which, from the peculiar character of 
its powers of production and markets, 
can never enjoy more than momeutaiy 
fits of prosperity. Woe to you, wlu n 
the fortunes and bread of your popu- 
lation shall hang on the cotton trade ! 

And then let your country hanks 
again circulate their small notes. Once 
more, let us have none of your senseless 
generalities and prejudices. You de- 
clared that these notis caused trade to 
bevisited with a fit of distress (very two 
or three years ; and now your IVIinis- 
ters declare that, without them, trade, 
from its nature, must be so visited ! 
In the teeth of your assertions, that 
after their suppression prices would he 
lower, most leading articles have al- 
ready become dearer ! The doctrine 
that these notes could make corn, 
wool, silks, the freights of ships, 

&c. higher, while your trading and 
navigation laws remain what they are, 
is too absurd to fall from any lips sive 
those of aged females ; leave it to them, 
and utter something more worthy of 
man's understanding. It is greatly to 
be deplored that the advocates of small 
notes have taken their ground so 
strongly on their effect on prices. The 
great mischief of the .suppression is to 
be found in this— it has permanently 
destroyed an enormous portion of the 
trading capital of the middle classes, 
and the employment of labour. Re- 
store the notes, and it will give com- 
fortable trade and employment to vast 
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numbers. Let us here have none of 
your ignorant prejudices : these men, 
with the few hundreds they obtain 
from the banks, cannot glut yo\ir mar- 
ket ; this is done by your overgrown 
capitalists and their machinery. 

Let us now turn to the subsidiary 
measures we mentioned when speak- 
ing of agriculture. Ireland supplicates 
you to use her as a mine of wealth ; 
and must she supplicate in vain ? Jiy 
your love of money, we entreat you to 
seize the profusion of riches she offers 
you ! Having given her good prices 
for her produce, in the next place give 
her good wages, by removing her re- 
dundancy of population. Let a Board 
of Agriculture be formed to make 
roads and canals, and to bring her 
waste lands into culture, by renting 
tlum on lease, or lending money to 
their owners. If this wdll not woik 
with suflicient rapidity, aid it by emi- 
gration on an extensive scale. Then 
establish your Kiiglisli system of poor 
laws, stripped of the practice of ad- 
ministering relief to the fully employ- 
ed labourer. A system for merely sup- 
porting the aged and impotent, will be 
of no worth to the body of tlio people. 
Abolish all vicious systems of laud It t- 
ting, and compel the landowners to re- 
side a part of the year on their estates, 
and do their duty. Kucourage the 
fisheries by bounty and other means. 
Establish a balance of Protestants 
througliout the island, and make the 
government do its duty, in repressing 
disorder,^ and cherishing right princi- 
ples. All this will make Ireland a land 
of good profits and wager. ; it will make 
your seven millions of Irish subjects 
prosperous. 

Now for your generalities and pre- 
judices. In the first place, the land- 
owners will gain sufficient from the 
increased price of corn, &c., to coun- 
terpoise any loss in poor- rati s; this 
may silence them. But the culture of 
the waste lands, &c. will require mo- 
ney. Well, have you none? Your 
money market is distressed with ex- 
cess, and it implores you to borrow as 
many millions as you please. But the 
state of the revenue — what ! you, who 
could throve away twenty or thirty 
^ millions in a single year in carrying on 
war, unable now to expend four or 
five millions in giving permanent pros- 

E to seven millions of your popu- 
! Shake off this miserable infa- 
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tuatlon ! If your expenditure for one 
year be sixty instead of fifty. five mil- 
lions, and if a quarter of a million he 
added to your constant cxptnditure, 
you will nevir fc. 1 it. Granting that 
you expend in this manner five, or 
even ten millions, and it be expended 
fruitlessly, it will not disgrace you ; 
the money will be lost in a noble s[ie- 
cuHtion. 

But, however, let us, like wi^e and 
calculating men, look well at tlio 
chances, llaving done all this for In - 
land, subject it to the taxes and duties 
which England is subject to. Tlie 
people will Ijj lendcred great consu- 
mensof merchandise and manufacturt 
It may be regarded as morally ceilain, 
that the incrcasul consumption end 
taxation will thiow some millions an 
nually into your Exchequer. Expand 
five or ten millions in this manner, and 
the next twenty years ^vill, in one way 
or another, return you for it one hun- 
dred millions. 

Now, we have the same doctrine 
that emigration, Ike, will be Ubehs.s, 
because the vacuum caused hy them 
will soon be filled again. These mea- 
sures will remove not only redundan- 
cy of population, but its great causes ; 
and they will provide employment for 
futuie increase. Emigration, if i.eccf- 
•^ary, is to be nsorUd to, not conii- 
mially, but for onccy in order to put 
society into ihe form requisite for i i n- 
dering it afterwards unnecessary. Ex- 
perience proves that if the Irisli p>eopie 
e iiinot he provided with work at home, 
they will emigrate, to the prodigious 
injury of England and Scotland. Alire 
we need not say. 

Be not mi^i d hy erroneous Cwunsel. 
You are told that Ireland needs only 
iMjiital to gain flouiishiiig manufac- 
tures. Why have her manufacturts 
been in a great measure destroyed 
.'.ince the Union took being Why is 
her linen trade declining so greatly at 
this moment? When Irish mami- 
factures cannot compete with British 
ones, it is idle to say that capital will 
make them flourisn. Do not be so 
foolish as to attempt to force in Ire- 
land manufactures to her own injury, 
as rvell as yours; you have at pre- 
sent an excess of cotton manufacturv'. 
When we look at the condition of youi 
own cotton and woollen weavers, we 
think you would benefit her inhabit- 
ants but little, by making such wea- 
H 
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vlts of them.^ Make no opponent of 
her ; you cannot do with her nianu- 
faetiires, but you can give her a splen- 
did market ibr all the agricultural pro- 
duce she can raise. 

The means you possess of easily 
converting Ireland into an immense 
source of adtlitional trade, wealth, and 
revenue, form another of your peculiar 
and gigantic advantages. Alas ! we 
repeat, that such advantages should he 
used as they are ! 

You have an excess of agricultural 
and other population in England and 
Scotland. lA*t your Hoard of Agricul- 
ture plant it on your waste lands. En- 
large your fisheries by bounties, ike. 
If need be, aid this with emigration. 
To meet one of the fallacies of the 
Eeononiists, uc may observe, that 
this waste land nee.'s only a certain 
expenditure on it, to make it for tvtr 
a'ler equal in quality to the average of 
the hind you now cultivate. 

Let us now jiroceed to } our Colonies. 
Vouhave\<ist tiansmarinepos''C^.si< ])s, 
and the kaullng articles piodncod by- 
all, are Micb as you really need; they 
really lucd the articles which you pro- 
duce for cxpeit. Tliey, and iho mo- 
tlur country, therefore, form, itot 
livals, but invaluibh; customers to 
each other. In additi n, these pos- 
sessions, from the diflerence of their 
product.'-', form to eaJi other, not ri- 
vals, but invaluable customers. 

This is another of your jieculiur and 
gigantic advantages. 

The.se Colonies (vmtain a profusion 
of uncultivated land, and you have at 
lioine ail excess of population, money. 


and ships. In these matters you pos- 
sess all that is requisite for practically 
creating extensive new Colonies, and 
an immense new market for your ma- 
nufactures. 

Here is another of your peculiar and 
gigantic advantages. 

In the first place, give your Colonies 
a monopoly, as far as possible, of your 
home market. You profess to favour 
them by subjecting them to lower du- 
ties than foreign nations, but the fa- 
vour, in many cases, is merely a name. 
From distance, and other causes, the 
low duty is in effect a higher one to 
the colonist, than the high one is to 
the foreigner. Admit their corn and 
like produce duty-free ; where the 
llriti.sh farmer pays no duty, let the 
Colonial one pay none. Here we have 
your generalities on inequality of tax- 
ation. If the Colonial tanner pay se- 
ven or eight shillings per quarter more 
freight in getting hi.s corn to market 
than the British one, this operates as 
a tax on him, and he pays it to your 
shipping. Y our Colonial corn- growers 
are very poor, and your object must 
1)0 to put them into good circumstances 
by good prices. The difference of a 
few shilling-? per quarter, makes the 
difference to them between penury and 
plenty ; and to you, that between a 
large consumption of your manufac- 
tures and scarcely any. (Hve them 
good prices, and they will contribute 
far more to your revenue by employ- 
ing your ])upulation to manufacture, 
and your ships to carry for them, than 
any amount you can draw from duties 
on their produce. 
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* The following has api»eare<l in some of the I^ondon papers us an extract from 
the Maiieliestcr Aih'crtiser : — “ During the proceedjngs in a bastardy ca‘'e, at the 
lloclidalc petty Session^, one of tlie most revolting facts came to light that conJii 
occur to disgrace a Chri'-tian community. In order to raise a presumption, tliat the 
woman n eking to affiliate her child, had hccorne pregnant bij her own fithcrj it was 
proved, and afterwards admitted, by her and her father, that the whole family sltpt 
con^itfinth/ in one bed. But tins is not all ; to depiive the circumstance ot its .singu- 
hrity, the overseer of Spotlarid came forvvaid, and mentioned, tliat to hi.s knowledge 
tfiere were no less than twenty other large families in that township, vxhicli had but 
one bed each ; and he added, that on examination in the other township-s in the parish 
of Uochdale, t) ere would be found a proportionate number of similar cases. No- 
thing of course can be expected from this w'orse than .savage .state of Ji/e, but gjuss 
depravity, and the degradation of whole masses of the population into a rank below 
that of tie brute beasts of the field.” 

Truly it I.s worse than saiage. One of the Manchester papers, we forget which 
of them, las ‘Stated, that the food of the wcaver.s con.si.sts alrao.st wholly of a little 
oatmeal powder and treacle, three times per day. 

It is time to be silent touching the barbarism and misery of Ireland. Yet we 
arc to have free tiade, tfiat it mny place the mass of the population in such horrible 
Circumstances ! 
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In the next place, put your Colonial 
wood-cuttcrs into good circumstances, 
by lowering greatly your <luties on 
their timber. This, of course, will 
yield large benefit to your Shipping 
Interest. 

Then encourage your Colonial fish- 
eries to the utmost by bounty, 

Here again we liave your foolish g^'- 
neralities against bounty. The fish- 
eries of foreign nations are, by means 
of it, fiourishing, and ruining your 
own ; you see the physical proof in 
them, that it rm])loys the idle, gives 
extension to trade, and cannot there- 
fore be lost money ; yet you cannot be 
eontaminated with it because its name 
is bounty ! Rather than expend a few 
thousands in bounty, you will lose 
your fisheries, and have your pojmla- 
lion reduced to idleness and imligence. 
Oh, nation of unerring calculators, 
and profound sagos ! Roui.ty on fisli 
rears you seamen, gives Ireight to 
your ships, enlarges general trade, ein- 
plovvS additional inhabitants, and com- 
pels foreign nations to contribute to 
tlie maintenance of your population. 
Foreign nations, in bu)ing your fish, 
praccic,dly buy of you boats and iisli- 
ing-tackle, ships and cordage, and tax- 
ed commodiiics of vaiious kinds ; and 
likewise contiibuto to your ])oor-v.tt. 
bounty thus givis \ou fiir luoic on 
tlic one liand, than it takes away on 
the other. 

liOwer your duty on C olonial tohac- 
eo sntliciontly to stimulate its produc- 
tion. lA't your g<;\ eminent olablish 
in your various foreign possessions its 
expennuntal MoeyaKF, jjluotations of 
Colton, tohaeio guniuds, ^'vc. ^:c , in 
oi<ler to introduc * amidst tlie inliabit- 
ants the bust modes of culture and 
preparation for maiki t. 

With regard to your Sugar Colonies, 
settle the sla^e ipiestion in siicli a 
manner as the jdanters will sanction. 
'J'he duty on sugar is ucirly three- 
pence per lb. ; reduce it — we will 
point out a substitute for it before we 
conclude- to a penny. Reduce the 
duty on cotfee. 

All this would demonstrably add 
largtdy to the profits of your Colonial 
po|)u1ation, and give it an (.nonnous 
increase of trade. 

Let us now look at your ^Mercantile 
Interest. Your merchants, whether 
they buy and sell on their own ac- 
count, or act as brokers, aie practical- 
ly agents who only do Cusinesa for 
others at a per ceutage. Low , glut 


prices are highly injurious to them, 
and they suffer comparatively as much 
from free trade as any part of the com- 
munity whatever. Very many of them 
are deeply interested in the prosperity 
of the Colonies. As a whole, they 
would profit greatly from what we 
have recommended. 

Your Monied Interest would profit 
very greatly from the same sources. , 

The prosperity of many of your 
large towns depends principally on the 
prosperity of your agriculturists, mer- 
chants, and shipowners. 

Let us now pause, and add these 
items of prosperity into a total. These 
measures would give general good pro- 
fits and wages, and in consequence 
general prosperity to more than two- 
thirds of your home population, and 
the great mass of your colonial one. 
You may rail as you please against 
monopolies and bounties, and quote to 
your heart's content the puerile fiction 
that a nation ought to buy w^hcrc it 
can buy the eheapcht ; but you cannot 
refute it. If )oii tell us it is contrary 
to political tcunorny, our reply is, its 
Irutn is placed above doubt by arith- 
mttic. If this do nut satisfy you, "we 
add, its truth is placed above doubt by 
experiment ; the war, whin your ad- 
vantages wTre far less than they are at 
present, forced you, m effect or other- 
wise, to adopt manyof tlu'se measures, 
and bj this it forced you into the en- 
jovinent of unexampled trade, wealth, 
and prosperity. A'oii made your stu- 
])end()ns advanct's during tlie war, 
through the very things which the 
ecuiu>nii'>,ts ifll you are certain sources 
of muional i uin ; and if you do not sie 
it, vour idiiidntss is iiitt ntioiuil, or it 
is the tin ct of some supernatural visi- 
tation. The grand princi[de of ge- 
nuine ])olitical (.cononiy is — ’Xidioiial 
vraltfi and pro^fttrify Jlow from the 
yood protit'f or v'ayea of the indtvidttat ; 
therefore yire ihr>e to the yrentnit num-^ 
her. riiat of the savage counterfeit 
you follow, IS in reality — A^itional 
wealth and pro.sperilyJtoiefrom the bad 
ptofih''- or (f the individual ; 

therefore yire Axv.n and luinyer to the 
yreatext number. Could any thing be 
conceived more pixposttrous, than ti> 
attempt to produce general wealth and 
prosperity by making every business a 
losing and starving one } and >et this 
is precisely what yon are doing. 

Let us now proceed to tlie smallest 
number — the exporting manufactu- 
rers; and look, imho first place, at your 
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generalities and doginas against dear 
labour and food. If you still believe 
in the exploded error, that the piice of 
food governs the price of labour ; en- 
quire in the cotton, woollen, and silk 
trades — in every market for labour — 
and you will soon discover that wages 
are governed by very different matters. 

As to dear food, let us put your ge- 
neralities under our feet, and resort to 
that unerring teacher, Arithmetic. 
We will assume that what we recom- 
mend would make wheat los. per 
quarter dearer, than your economists 
wish it to be. It is estimated that each 
individual consumes a quarter of wheat 
annually, and of course it would im- 
pose on him an additional yearly eo«t 
of 1 js. We will suppose that it would 
make animal food Iw'opence per pound 
dearer; and that each individual, on 
the average, consumes a quarter of a 
pound daily ; this would impose on 
nirn an additional yearly cost of about 
15s. more. We will add lOs. for other 
matters ; and now it apjjears arithme- 
tically certain, that prices which would 
make the agriculturists wealthy and 
prosperous, would only make the food 
of the manufacturing labourer about 
tw'o pounds per annum, or ninepeiice 
per week, dtarcr to him. 

Abhorring general iiics,wc must look 
at your manufacturing labourers in de- 
tail. The great mass of them, as you 
well know, are so far from consuming 
a quarter of wheat per year, and a 
quarter of a pound of meat ])er day, 
each, that they consume very little of 
either. They subsist chiefly on jiota- 
toes, butcher’', olfal, soups, 6cc. — on 
food which would be very little raised 
to them. Assuming, however, that 
they consume half the ({uantity, the 
food of tacli would be made about one 
pound per annum, or fourpence half- 
penny per week, dearer. Tery many 
of these labourers are single, and many 
of the married ones are practically 
single in regard to this matttr, for 
husband, wife, and children, are em- 
ployed. Great numlers of them have 
their yearly deficiencies made gooii 
from the poor-rates. 

The better paid manufacturing la- 
bourers eirn what would be good 
wages if Hicir food were raised to this 
extent. 

The manufacturing labourers are 
paid by the piece, and their bul wages 
arise, in part, from their ina’nility'^ to 
procure constant employment. The 
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man who with full work can earn 
twelve or fourteen slullingN per week, 
is frequently on slunt time, or wholly 
idle, and in consequence his yearly 
earnings do not amount to more than 
seven or eight shillings per week on 
the average. Nothing can be more 
shamefully un just than the statements 
which are frequently made in Parlia- 
ment : — Oh ! it is atserlcd, these men 
can earn iiO, ‘20, or 15 shillings ]ier 
week. The fact is that such men 
might cam something approaching to 
these sums by labouring sixUen liours 
per day. hut they e innot gel work to 
enable tlum to do bO. M an ufac Lures, 
from their nature, are fiat some months 
in the year, and ilun the hands em- 
ployul in them are only partially em- 
ploy! il. 

If the increased prosperity of the 
agiieulturibts, cVe. should kiej) these 
labourers more full) tinplovid, it 
would, in the year, put more into their 
pockets than would eovi r the advance 
in the price of their food. It would 
do ibis, if, by enabling them to work 
full hours and tscape lot.il i*lleiiess, it 
should give them two, tliree, or four 
weeks more of employment in tlie 
)ear. You must ad.mu that it would 
have such t if et. 

lint what is the vt-ry low late of 
wages in the eolton and woollen tiacUs 
really owing to ? it because labour 
enUrs so largely into tl epriceof goo'.'s.^ 
No: in miny cases, a fraction of a 
f.irlhing, a faithing, u hahpennY, or a 
penny pco- yard, makes the dilhienec 
to the workm.'ii hetweiii fauniu* vvrtgt s 
and good ones ; the ma ,t(‘i,' il scire 
eight shiliing->' worth ('f g(H)dsior iw'o- 
pcncc less; they take liie twoi'inee 
wholly from the* wx'iver’s WM 'fs, ami 
thereby reduce tin in oiu'-tlind ju one- 
fourth ; and ilnis the consumer gai: e 
twopence on tight shillings thieiigh 
the -wuaver’s starvation. I'lcfjucntiv 
the bent fit goes into tlie I'oeket of tile 
shopkeeper, and never reaches the con- 
sumer. In the cotton trade wagt s are 
bad in some divisions, heeau »■ they 
are exorbinant in others. 'I'lie wea- 
vers can only earn six .‘-hillings to- ten 
shillings per’week,— the sjiiniit is ( a? n 
eighteen bhdli.ig^ or tweniy-five sliil- 
Hijg'!,— and the piint.i.s from twu nty 
sliillings to fifty shillings ; if tlie/e 
waues Were equ.alized according to 
skill, the mastei s t ouiil ^ell at the s one 
piicc, and the wotkur tn would all he 
reasonably well paid. Why does this 
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(liffcrciice cxi^t ? Tlio wt'avers, from 
thtir numbers anil poverty, cannot 
combine with any effect, but the spin- 
ners and printers can. 1 lie manufac- 
turers iniglit give good wages, and still 
undersell tlieir foreign competitors ; 
their bad prices arise chiefly from their 
underselling cacli other. 

Tile prosperity of the homo and co- 
lonial markets would euahle the li- 
hourer to raise his rate of wages in 
brisk times, and to make a stand 
aeainst undue reduetions iu fl it ones. 
'J'iie manufacturing labonnrs, in cla- 
mouiiii;’ for cheap corn, clamour for 
the (k^truetion of one of their great 
])reacTvati\esfroin fainine Wages. What 
liave they rea]M’d from the sufferings 
of t’le fanners, Ckc. in late years? A 
baliie^s of trade, uliieli has caused 
tlieiii to le^o loueli moie iu i eduction 
of wages tlian tljey have g<iiued in the 
ehiapiii&s of food. The prosjierity we 
liavi' iiimtd would enable tliesc la- 
bourer^ to gain an advance in the rate 
of wage-i, gMMtei than the advance in 
the pricv* of fond, and the ma'-ters 
wou]«l bciKfit from it. 'flic latter 
practically taki* the workman’s wages, 
give them to the sliojikeeper, men bant, 
and foreigner, and thereby cstabb^h a 
oi generd undersdling winch 
Is (le.-tructive to tlh-mselvc'.. 

Taxes on consuiniiliiui, arc taxes lai 
labour as well jis on propel ty. If the 
duties on ten. toba'-co, <S:e. were dou- 
bli'd, it i"! cMdeiit that the labouring 
orders could not lais • their wages on 
account of it. In tlu- last four years, 
taxes have been stationary while wxiges 
liave gnierally declined : if half the 
duties were i Linoved, wages w*ould rise 
should tiaile become bn'<k. Having 
given thi>c gixat advantages to the 
agrienltunsts, <S:e., impose a property 
tax in llritain and Ireland to raise ten 
r M i 1 lio] 1 s an mi al 1 y ; i m pose i t for t wel v e 
years, to be reduced one-fourth in 
every third year, and take off twelve 
millions of duties. 

Jlefore any thing is said against this, 
h*t it bo remarked that it is not an ad- 
ilitional tax ; it is only tlie substitu- 
tion of a smaller tix for a larger one. 
If the proivrty tax should operate in- 
dividually, as the duties do, it w'ould 
he a reduction of taxation to all. 

The landholders and farmers could 
not do other than weirmly sanction this 
plan, 'fliey would ho glad to pay five 
or ten per cent on the one liaiul, that 
they might receive twenty or thirty 
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on the other. The reduction of duties 
tvould go far towards paying their pro- 
perty tax. The fundholders would be 
gainers. Property of all kinds would 
gain greatly. 

The duties, of course, must be re- 
moved which press the most heavily 
on labour, i.et us place before us the 
well-paid workman, whose consump- 
tion is the greatest. If he use w’eekly 
a pound of sugar, the duty on it is 
nearly threepence; reduce tliis to a 
penny. If he use twm ounces of to- 
bacco, th<* duty is fourpence half-pen- 
ny; reduce it to twopence. If he use 
an ounce of tea, the duty is about two- 
pence ; reduce it to a penny — but keep 
up the duty on the bct»^er kinds of tea, 
for they aic little msed by tlie work- 
ing oider.s. lUduce the duties on liis 
malt liquor, .soap, candlf p, 8^c. a shil- 
ling ])L*r week ; — we will say nothing 
of spirits, for the sake of morals. Here 
is a reduction to him of about eighteen 
pence per W'cek ; granting that a part 
of it wouhl not reach him, still suffi- 
cient w’ou'd to do more than balance 
tile advance in tie pi ice of corn and 
shambles- meat. 

The win St paid workmen W'ould 
gain less, hut tbiy would gain on the 
whole what would cover the rise in 
their food. 

The small tradesmen, and lower of 
the middle elas.-es, would profit very 
greatly. 

f.et us here liave no foolish gene- 
rality, iouchiug txtravagant prices of 
things. The very high prices of most 
artivdes during the war, were caused 
lU’iihcr by paper curreiiey, nor by ex- 
orbitant profits and wages. The war, 
by devastations and other means, cur- 
tailed, interrupted, and soinetiines cut 
Oil*, the siip]dies of foreign produce ; 
and this necessarily caus al great dear- 
ness. Timber, liemp, \'c. occasion- 
ally, could liardly he obtained from 
the north of Kuiopc, and this made 
them very dear, 'robacco, at one time, 
was four or live .sh tilings per lb. ex- 
clusive of the duty ; and cotton Wais cx- 
ce.’sivcly high, iu consequence of the 
war with Annrica ; most imported ar- 
ticle.s were siiiiiUuly affected. These 
very high prieis wiiit principally to 
foreigners. What did they produce } 
Pear timber made dear ships, build- 
ings, furniture, iS:c. — dear hemp made 
dear cord igc—dear w'ool, cotton, and 
dyes, made clear woollens and cottons, 
Dutic'!, whichhavebcen reduced, made 
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some articles (Uar. Various manufac- 
tured goods can now be made for al- 
most half the money they cost then^ 
merely from improvements in ma- 
chintry. Speaking generally, a mo- 
derate advance in the present prices of 
goods, would yield the protits and 
wages which were gained during the 
war. What we are advocating Avould 
not raise the foreign produce used in 
the leading manufactures ; in so f:ir 
as it might do so, a remedy would he 
found in a remission of dut;, ; for tin* 
sake of the woollen trade we w’ould 
admit foreign wool as at ])ie 8 cnt, if no 
method could be devised of giving a 
drawback on the export of woollens. 
The reduction of duties would, to the 
mass of the coimnunity, fully cover 
the advance of price in lood and other 
things. 

Prices of goods, in gt iieral, may be 
much, and in many eases alinot one- 
half, lower at present, than they "t-ie 
during the war, and still leave to the 
people of this country the proiits and 
wages which were then obtaiiud. 

And now let us take another view 
of the matter. It ineds no proof that 
what we have rcconinundi d would 
create an immeiise additional demand 
for cottons, w'OolUns, <S:c., in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, ami tiie (-^oionies. 
Ireland .done might be made to take 
almost as many a^ are e\p('itcd to all 
foreign Europe. AmiiEt other incal- 
culahle benefits which (bis would } aid 
to the exj’.orting nicinufaetnrus, it 
would enable the in to cast off tlu-ir 
bad markets. When you lost many 
of the Continental markets ibrongli 
their liigh duties, what did }(>u ilo 
JJid you strive to rega n them by ruin- 
ing yoursL'lvcs ? >,o: like knowing 

and wise nu n you said, We can no 
longer sell to these people save at a lo''S, 
therefore we will have no more to do 
with them ; we will keep up our prices, 
and seek other buyers. You acUd 
accordingly, and went on flourisliing. 
So act again ; create new markets — 
raise your pi ices — and have no more 
to do with your Lad customers. No 
part of your pojmlation would reap 
more benefits from vvhat we have ad- 
vised rf). n your exporting manufactu- 
reis. 

Wc hfive commended a reduction 
of twelve millions of duties for a pro- 
perty tax of ten millions, from the 
impression that enlarged consumption 
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would make the twelve only ten to 
the Exchequer* And we have ad- 
vised, that the property tax should be 
limited to twelve years, and reduced, 
on the average, about a million amiu- 
ally, from the belief that increase of 
revenue would sanction such an an- 
nual reduction. It is morally certain, 
(.specially when Ireland is looked at, 
that the yearly increase of revenue 
would soon be several millions. 

S}>ace will not admit of more than 
a word lor other matters. Obtain for 
your IMinistcrs men pure in morals, 
spotless in honour, and sincerely at- 
tached to rtdigion. Send your soldieis 
to the army, dismiss your theorist^, 
and replace’ tin in with Ministers of 
piactieal views .and coireet knowledge. 
The ehanee will purify your Aristocra- 
cy from its pollution, and make your 
Church what it ought to be. Clam as 
s])e(dily pos-ible a new House of 
C’ommons, and sufilr no farther from 
the bai barons piotiij-’acy, igiutraiice, 
and imbecility, of llie present one. 
And can you send no ni ability to 
Earliauunt? Are we neMjr to have 
ill the debates any otluT than the 
names ol the old, erippkd, and hio- 
ken- down .iger^, tin 1 1 ollands, Clreyi', 
Lansdowncs. and Westmort lands — 
the llrougham^, Burdetts, Huuus, 
J'ceTs, ami Ihi'ki.SHins \\di> du'^ it 
happen that your ]»oasted “ young men 
oi piomise ” — your srnpling senators, 
whose poweus aie i-taud to be so pro- 
digiou*' — only act the eomtrM'njilaec 
ecl'io to their leader'^ If W(' must 
even liavi' tlie same docinii. s, let us 
at le.KSl lie lelushed with some novel- 
ty of name and pin ase«)l(;gy . I .et your 
young 10(11 bestir themselva -, or if 
death ehaiiee to sweep away some do- 
ztii of the* anc’ :nt heads, you will he 
unable to form citber ix Ministry or a 
rarlianienl. 

Promote nUgion — protect jmblie 
morals— Kpress \ ice and infidelity — 
keep tile difieient classes of the com- 
munity in strict siihonlination to each 
other — and cherish the principles, feel- 
ings, and habits, which give stability, 
beauty, and liajjpiness to society. 

We are not calling on you to act on 
.speculativ.*!! and tln ory — to make Im- 
zardoms < xp( riments on mere ojiinioii. 
In inviting you to i uv the im^ans 
which licretofore made you in trade, 
wealth, happiiK's.s, and grandeur, the 
first of nations, we do not wish you to 
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rely solely on past experience. Vou 
may tread on perfect certainty at every 
step,’l)y means of arithmetic. 

Descend, then, from tlie clouds of 
political economy, and travel in safe- 
ty on your mother J^larth ; cast away 
the blinding spectacles of the philoso- 
phers, and use the eyes you have re- 
ceived from nature. Practise the vul- 
gar principles, that it is erroneous to 
ruin immense good markets, to gain 
petty bad ones — that you cannot carry 
on losing trade — that you cannot live 
without profit — and that you cannot 
eat without income. And pule no 
more a))Out individual economy, hut 
cat, and drink, and enjoy yourselves, 
like your fathers. What I in these 
days of free trade, to tell the hypo- 
chondriacal Enulishinan thatthefoam- 
ing tankard, the lionest bottle of port, 
and the savoury siiloin, must he pro- 
hibited articles ! You surely wish us 


to hang and drown ourselves by whole- 
sale. Your empire may he, and if 
you per.sevcrein your present systtm, 
it assuredly will be, ruined ; this con- 
stant waste of capital, in almost every 
business, must soon produce general 
beggary ; and this constant lo«s of bread, 
in almost every calling, must soon pro- 
duce horrible convulsion and chaos. 
But if it be ruined, it will be so w'hen 
it possesses such stupendous means of 
prosperity and happiness as the boun- 
ty of Heaven never vouchsafed to any 
other — it will be ruined amidst a pro- 
fusion of every thing n fpiisite for en- 
aVding it to maki' for ages the most 
gigantic advancfs in trade, riches, 
power, and every thing else, that could 
benefit and adorn it — and it will be 
ruined soUly by your own ignorance, 
blindne-s, perverseness, profligacy, and 
incapacity. 
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X. 

riioc. dp Ath, 

\^Thi,\ in a ilia tick by wise vh! Pboryfidcs, 

An aiichtnt who v'rote crabbed Greek in no ^illy dny^‘ ; 

Mtanin'jy uuuir voii good vvim. nin i'ing ieoim.k, 

Xoi 10 I.EX illK .IlG TACL HOUND THE BOAUD MKB A ('KIl’PLr ; 
Bi r GAILY 10 CHAT WHILE DisrL>siNG iiiLiu iirrLE. " 

An cxcithint rule of th*' bemfy old cock Ais — 

And a very Jit motto to put to our 

C. K. ajf, Amh. 



TICK LEU. 

(4i,;ntt.l]hln, attend to the CMrle. There's hotch-potch here, and turtle hy 
the Sbt'n.?rd. in the centre of the tabic, puncli d la Trongate. Sherry and 
.^lad^ra are ilog^'s whecleis— Vin de firave and JolLinnisbcrir, both tho- 
roughly cjulfd, are uiinc—the whi>ky on the sideboard--and now to dinner 
with what appetites yc may I 

ODOIIERTY. 

MullioU; a glass of something r — punch ? 
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TICKLER. 

Mr Tlicoclorp, may I have the pleasure of taking a glass of punch with you ? 

TIlEODOllE. 

Volon tiers —ha ! and this is the right Glasgow ? 

M ACRAIIIN. 

UogB? 

SIILPIILRD. 

Pleisc yoiirrellj 111 stick to the Mailtira. Voii’^ ower cauld for rny sta- 
mach at thi.-> time o’ day. Now the turtle’s done, is there ony law against a 
soup of the hotch-potch, ]^Ir Theodore ? 

'1 )l hODOltL. 

Hotch-potch and turtle arc exceptions to all rules. I'll trouble Mr Tickler 
for another specimen of his excellent article ; and then, my dear Mr Hogg, 
you shall command my attcntifin. — Waiter ! a tumbler — punch ! — higher, if 
you please, sir — there ! 

'DIM Cm. 

Ambrose, rcniu\e. {L'nlci' ts<con(1 — (ientleinen, here’s a salmon frae 

aboon rcebles— and there’s a tur'jot fiom off I'astcastlc, alias Wolf’s Crag. 

onUH \ KTV. 

aMr Hogg, may I trouble you Ibr a small paialklogram some of the fin, if 
)ou please. — Theodore, a gi««ss of liock ? 

ini ODOur. 

Waiter, punch, there ! — Jfoc ernf in roZ/.v. — Vour health. Sir Morgan. 

sn! riiLKi). 

Haund round the jug. — Od ! it’s ])lvc.santnow, aboon the tway soops an’ the 
cut o’ ^awm()n — There, calhint, up to my ibunib again. I think ye may be 
reinooviii’, IMr Aumrose, third ruim^c,) 

'I U K 11 lU 

What now ? — aye, there’s a sluei/s head frae Varrow, thanks to our Shep- 
herd ; and here, as I am a ('hiistim Tory, luae’s a boar’s head, — gift of old 
(roethe to our friend North, whose absence all regret on this occasion. Mr 
Theodore, shall I help y(»u.^ 

‘1 n 1 {'luuLi.. 

If )ou ple.ihc. — C) ! my dear ^ir — Foi-gue mo— from the centre of the ear 
to the centre of the lip— there now, t'xacily — a thousand pardons — ilelicious 
— it’s mighty nice ! 

.UA( ItAlUN. 

The ear and the eye, ami as much of the cheek as you please, Hogg. Boar’s 
hea l indeed ! Nothing like the tup 

suri’ii I uo. 

W'ill you hae a Ti otter r 

M A<. ll A MIX. 

1) the Trottcis — Vin dv Uravt\, Tiinotiieiis 

TU KLL r,. 

Ihio, \’ery fair indeed, Ambrose. But, ccutlemen, I believe we arc omit- 
ting a customary libation. — Now, remove the boar’s head, and carry round 
the champagne, (iocthe’s health ! {^Thrrc times thice.) 

rilLOUOKE. 

Do you drink people’s hcalth.s at tliis hour of the day, in the North? 

MAl KATUN. 

1 drink whenever I can get it — and whatever and wdicrever. 
This green goose looks charmingly ; — cut right down, Hogg ; smash through 
c\ery thing. 

TlltOUOJtU. 

I’ll trouble you for a pea, waiter. — t) .Jupitci ! O .Inpitir ! 

MCI LION. 

What’s the matter? Wliat’s the matter? For Heaven’s sake, waiter, a 
bottle of cold water — quick ! 

■nil ODOKi: (rVA/Wc to ?lULi,10N.) 

Nevermind — poll — poh — ’tis past, I breathe again. It was only a qualm 
that came over me — Mr Hogg eating peas with his knife ! 
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Duly, 




MULI.ION. 

My’deAr sir, as Alephistoplicles says to Faust, when the ie<l mouse leaps 
into the lady s mouth at the Brocken ball, “ Do not let such trides disturb the 
tranquillity of your future hour/' 

SHI.rHl RJ>. 

A glass o* something, IMaerabin ? 

MAORAlilN, 

A gallon of any thing. — Come, Ambrose, another bottle of Charley Wright. 

SHEl’HEKD. 

Never mind him, Aumrose ; tlie Advocat maun hae his joke, 

TlCKLtU. 

Now for the Stilton . — {EnUr fourth conrue.) (jcnthmen, I can rccoinincinl 
mine host’s ale, as second to nothing in J.eith, alias in the world. 

MACRAJUN. 

I prefer a glass of port, after the manner of the ancients. — No olFence, Mr 
Theodore ? 

TlIKOnOKt. 

Waiter, I’ll trouble you for a tumbler. The J7>? dv there now, hold. 

Now the Seltzer water ! In point of fact, if yen ask mo, I ydorulodhf, ^^a(er 
after red cheese. — Still cliampa^*ne after white — that is, if you commit the 
atrocity of eating any clieese at ail — v.diich I have not bcvO guilty of. 

SIIKI'III.UI). 

That’s the real thing. Now hand round the crewets, Aunuose. I inaiiii 
hae a thumblefu’ of the Glenlivet, just to put the neb on your yill. 

Tit K1 1 u. 

The w'hisky — clear the decks. 

AMR ROSE {fisidlt to TU K1 l.R.j 

What wines shall we put on, sir ? 

TICKLER {(ihuh to AMHKOSi:.) 

Let me see. Some of that sherry of Cockburn’s — tlie IS, I mean — some of 
Brougham’s iMadeira — the green seal — port — let us have Cay’s Iwrloo . — and as 
for claret, why, you had as well send in two or three bottles of difierent or- 
tiers, before we fix for tlic evening. 

onoHEKTv {fU’ide to amuhosk.) 

Begin with Sam’s oineteon, 

{Air-^-A^on A'ohiti.) 

rich U K. 

Gentlemen, will you have the goodness to fill your glasses — The King, God 
bless him ! 


OMNLS. 

T/iO Kiiuj — (three times three.) 

(A^r — (rod ,>(U'c ihc 

TUKLLR. 

Gentlemen, charge your glasses. A bumper. — The Kirk. 


OMNLS. 

The ATir/c— (four times four.) — {Air — Jionuic lashiv, IHyhland his Ac.) 

TICKLER. 

Gentlemen, we have drank his Majesty the King, with tlic usual honours, 
marking our high estimation of his personal resistance during the late awful 
and fatal struggle — our rc.spcct for the rank whicli ho still bolds in our native 
country, and which, in the hands of a virtuous man, may still afford the means 
of considerable good--and finally, our hope that (icorge the Fourtli may be 
allowed to descend into the tomb of (ieorge the Third, without witnessing 
with his own eyes the full completion of tlio ovcrtlirow which he has been 
compelled — wc all know how cruelly — to lend his hand to. Gentlemen, 
we have also drank tho Kirk, (by which, in this room, tlie two established 
Protestant Churches of these kingdoms have always been meant,) marking our 
undiminished reverence for institutions, which, in spite of external hostility 
and internal treason, must and shall continue to possess gnat and beneficial 
inftufcnce. They have destroyed the union of Cliurch and State, gentlemen ; 
but, in my bumble opinion, and I rather think in yours, tlic State has lost 
more by this atrocious separation than the Church. She, gentlemen, flourishes 
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still — or, if a Winter has cropt the leaves, there is a bonny Spring in reserve 
for her. Hut tlie State !~alas ! alas ! I fear the Spring that brings back her 
Summer will bu a— bloody one. — Gentlemen, every hour brings new contirina- 
tion to the view which I took, from the beginning, of the inevitable conse- 
quences. Let me now propose a bumper, and therewith a toast, to be drunk 
standing, and in .silence. Gentlemen, I beg leave to drink the Immortal 
memory of the Brithh Constitution, 

OMNLS. 

The immortal memory of tlic British Constitution I 

{Air — Auhl Luiiy.sy}i('.^ 

SHLlMIhKJ). 

The bizzincs.s has ccrtiinly made an avvfu’ sensation a‘ through the South 
country. Even IManor Water, I hear, was in a perfect lowe. 

oDoniiitTV {aside.) 

A bull, by the by. 

SllliPKEIin. 

A:s to the Selkirk folk, they’re neither to hand nor to bin’! The hail o’ Yar- 
j'ow^ wad rise at a whistle the morn, I believe. 

'1 Hi.ODOUE. 

You astonish me. Upon my soul, the London folks take things much more 
coolly. Notwithstanding all the pother in the Sunday papers, and all that 
raff, (lipend u})('n it, the Po])ery bill pa'-sed without exciting half the sensation 
with any one of a dozen bits of mere .scandal, ncently, which I could men- 
tion — Take Wellesley Pole’s case, for exam pic — or even my Lady Kllenborough’s, 
or even that puppy, Tom IVePs. I assure >ou, sir, the downfall of the con- 
stitution was nothing to the downfall of ilowland Stephenson, sir, — as Lord 
Alvanloy said to me 

.MA( a All IX'. 

The constitution, indeed ! what should that be to the London people ? Don’t 
we all know that the capital has long since ceased to have almost any sympa- 
thy with the body of the natimi 

TULonoHL ^ aside.) 

That’s a rum one. Hear the vdlagers ! 

•i ICKl.ER. 

'fo confess the truth, our great Babylon seem.s to me to be striding fast in- 
to another Paris. The thing has been going on for a long time— even for cen- 
turies — but I apprelu iul never at .so rapid a rate, by fifty per cent, as during 
the last twenty oi thirty years. The nobility of Great Britain, and the upper 
gentry, — at least the gentry, comi>osing commonly the Lower House of Par- 
liament, — iq>p(ar 1 iltaly to be doing every thing in their poAver to cut off the 
old strings, tliat ined, in better days, to connect them Avith the people at large. 
Only consider the life lliciie line folks lead. 

1 ill ODOue. 

Wily, 1 elon’t know how aou could prevent people from li\ing haUThe year 
in toAAii. 

1 K'M.ini. 

I ha\c no objection to their living half tlic year in toAVii, as you call it, if 
they can Piac in siieli a hell upon earth, of dust, noise, and misery. Only think 
of the Dolphin water in the sol.ir microscope ! 

1 Ul OOOUE. 

1 know nothing of tlie AvaUr of London personally. 

onon tuTV. 

Nor I ; but I take it, avc both have a notion of its brandy and Avatcr. 

TICKI.I- ii. 

’Titf, fact, their duty to be a good deal in London. But Til tell you what 
I do object to, aud Avhat i rather think arc evils of modern date, or at any rate- 
of very rapid recent groAvtln First, I object to their living those months of the 
year in which it is contra bono.^ mores to be in I.ondon, not in their paternal 
mansions, but at those little bastardly abortions, wliicli they call watering- 
places — their Leamingtons, their Clieltenhams, their Brighthelmstoues. 

TU£ODO££. 

Brighton, my dear rustic Brighton ! 
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O DOHERTY. 


C-Tuly, 


Syiicopicc. 

SHLPHElll). 

What's your wull, Sir IMorgan ? It dots no staun* wi’ me. 

THEODORE. 

A horrid spot, certainly — but posstssing large conveniences, sir, for particu- 
lar purposes. For example, sir, the balcony on the drawing-room floor com- 
monly runs on the same level all round the square — which in the Brighthelm- 
stonic dialect, sir, means a three-sided figure. The advantage is obvious. 

SH|. PIIMIJ). 

Och, sirs ! och, sirs ! what wull this w orld come to ! 

TlIEODOUi:. 

The truth is, sir, that people comme il/au( cannot wvll submit to the total 
change of society and manners inipliediu a rcniovalfrom Whitehall or Mayfair to 
son;c absurd old antediluvian ehateau, sir, boxed up among bcrches and rooks. 
Sir, only think of the small Squires with tlip red faces, sir, and the grand white 
wairleoats down to their hips- and the Ham s, sir, with their wdgs, and their 
simpers, and their visible poekets — and the Damsels, blushing things in w'liite 
mu&lin, with sky-hliic sadies and ribbons, and mufflers and things — and the 
Sons, sir, the promising young gentlemen, sir — and the Doctor, and the Lawyer 
— and last, not least in honiheation, the Pvirson. 

IK KI i.u. 

The Parson was not counted a bore in the better days of .Tohn Pull, when 
that honest old fellow wore a blue coat and leather breeches, and fuinhltd with 
the head of liis stick whonevev he saw two of his neighbours quarrelling. 

MAC HA BIN. 

Fuimus Tiols. 

TIlkODORJ . 

Fuimus Tories, indeed! Aii ! my dear fellow, we had no Pliilipottos in 
those dajs. — This claret is iniehty nice. 

riCKt LH. 

Conlbunil the CoekneV'. If any one remained unconverted, surely the late 
puffing and blowing in tlie Timos about the projected cnclosuie of a coriui of 
li-iinp&tead Heath must have done his business. O Jupiter! what a row 
about the plaster- fiei.d making a lodgement in the half-mounldin 7 npou. 

siirrifTHD. 

I wonner what's a haill mountain wd them. 

ODOUFK l y . 

Harrow, I .suppose — or rather the Devil's Dyke at Brighton — an Alpine 
prec’picc, Hogg, Luch as you would make nothing of going down at the hand 
gallop, with Wallace and Clavers before you, 

riCKLER. 

This Timas Cockney talks> of all Fngland rising in rehidlion at tlie invasion 
01 Ilami'stead Heath. I .suppose yve shall then have llie Cockney Melodics, 
Hunt, of course, being the Tyrtirus. 

MILI'IILllD. 

(), dinna hla.splienic the dead I That puir man's cauld in his grave langor 
notv. 

ODOHl-Rl Y. 

J.eigh Hunt in his grave ! Then hc'.s the most comfortable ghost I ever 
heard of ; for Theodore and I saw him not a week ago taking a .‘ihove in the 
mouth at old Mother Murly's in St Mai tin's Lane, with two or three of the 
iiiidcrlings of the gallcrv about him — all in his glory ; — and pretty w^dl he look- 
ed — didn't he r 

i If Eo no III-.. 

You have made some mi Jake, Sir Alorgan ; — I was not present, sir — not I, 
indeed. — So you disapprove of Brighton, Mr Tickler? 

TICKI Ml. 

Brightlielmstnne, wlieu I knew it, was a pleasant fishing village — what like 
it is now, T know not ; hut what I detest in the great folks of your time, is, 
that insane selfishness which makes them prefer any place, how'ever abomi- 
nable, where they can lierd together in their little exquisite coterio.s, to "the 
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noblest mansions surrounded with the nobleat domain^ where they cannot ex- 
ist witliout being more or less exposed to the company of people not exactly 
belonging to their own particular sect. How can society hang together long in 
a country where the Corinthian capital takes so much pains to unrift itself* from 
the pillar? Now-a-days, sir, your great lord, coininonly speaking, spends hut 
a month or six weeks in his ancestral abode ; and even when he is there, he 
surrounds himself studiously with a cursed town-crew, a pack of St James’s 
Street fops, and Mayfair chatterers and intriguers, who give themselves aii s 
( Hough to turn the stomachs of the plain squirearchy and their womankind, 
and render a visit to the Castle a perfect nuisance. 

T II LO DORK {(Ifilile to Mu UI.ION. ) 

A prejudiced old prig ! 

TicKL rn. 

They seem to spare no pains to shew that they coutider the country as va- 
luable merely for rent and game — the duties of the magistracy are u bore — 
County Meetings are a bore — a farce, I believe, was the word — the assizes are a 
cursed bore — fox-hunting itself is a bore, unless in Leicestershire, where the 
noble sportsmen, from all tli-j winds of heaven, cluster together, and think with 
ineffable contempt of the old-fasliioncd cha'sc, in whi(di the great man mingled 
vvitli gentle and simple, and all comers — sporting is a bore, unless in a regular 
hnttiie, when a dozen lordlings murder pheasants by the thousand, without 
hearing the cock of one impatriciau fowling-piece — except indeed some dandy 
poet, or philosopher, or punster, has bi cii admitted to make sport to the Phi- 
listines. In short, every thing is a bore that brings the dons into personal 
collision of any kind with people that don’t belong to the w’orld. 

oDOJirai'Y. 

The w’orld is getting pretty diiitiuct from the nation, I admit, and I doubt if 
much love is lost between them. 

Tir K m:ii. 

Tliat was the main evil I foresaw in this Popery bill ; that mcas.ure, sir, 
has alienated the hearts of the Clergy — the hearts of the real provincial squires 
and lairds — it has thoioiighly di‘jgusted the mass of the people. 

MACRAUIN. 

Thou hast said it. Tlie harm would have betii comparatively trifling, had 
the thing been the work of any one party in the Slate. The Protestant strength 
of the nation would have gathered the more visibly round the banners of tb.e 
opposite party ; and although the measure, once carried, perhaps nobody would 
ever liave attempted, or wi'^lud to undo it — we should have had a M)lid might 
arrayed through all classe'^ of society, by way of safeguard against faitlur 
tricks of the same kidney. Hut now, where are we? The Whigs, and the 
Tories, and the Uadicils", all laid thtir heads together; and the remnant that 
siood aloof, have neither numbti's nor talent to command a luarty following. 

TJiLonoRi:. 

I concur in all you have said— yet it must be allowed that Sadler, Chaudos, 
Vyvyaii, and Hlaiidfoid, liave done all that could have been desired. 

TH Ki.r H. 

I rc'vi re 'Mr Sadler, 

Si Pergama dexlra 

Defend i possent et hac defeiisa fuissent.— 

But what are these among so many? 

SHKPllKRD. 

That l.mg paper in the last Quarterly was a sair sign. Od, it maun hae 
garr’d some folk cock their lugs to hear sic things fiae Ihtw. Is it ktn’t wha 
wrote it? 

TiiconoRE. 

They spi ke of Lord Doodle — but that, I take it for gr:int(xl, w-as gammeu. 
The Emperor sported quite diplomatic — didn’t know — hud not an idea. 

ODOHERTY. 

I believe the paper was nobody but Crokcr’s — I don't know any other of their 
}.(oplc who possess at once such a vaiicty of knowleifge, the talent to ixpre'S 
it, the courage to wish to express such views there, and influence enough in 
certain places to be allowed to express them. 
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He denies it. 


THEODORE. 


ODOIIERTY. 

Of course. The common report, however, is, that he is going out of office 
forthwith, and into opposition. 

TICKTEU. 

Very like. In the meantime, he has done a great service— for the Quarter- 
ly can't eat all tkati and so there’s one grand organ for trumpeting forth tlie 
doctrine divine, whatever is, is right,” shut up. 

MU LOOK. 

Entirely tant mieux, — Well, what next? Something must come. 

ODOHEUTY. 

Were I the Duke of Wellington, I would not halt at trifles now. Every 
human being sees clearly that reform in Parliament must come soon. If J 
were he, it should come %'ery soon indeed. Every body sees that the Church 
in Ireland must go. Were I he, it should go to-morrow morning. 

THKODOUU. 

What ? throw up all at once, jxirdi ? 

ODOHhIlTY. 

Throw up a fiddlestick ! Vou have proclaimed the Popish religion to be 
no worse, as regards polities, than any othor. Upon what pretence, then, 
shall the immense majority of the Iri'^h peojde be denit d their natural right 
to have their religion the established religion of their island ? As sure as two 
and two make four, the Duke of Wellington’s Iuav, and the Protestant csta- 
blishmoit, cannot live together. 

MACUABIN’. 

I never met with any body who thought otherwise. 

S!ii: fni.ai). 

O weary me ! and to hear boo the ne’er-do-weels spooted about their sin- 
ccie conviction that they w'ere doin’ the only thing for the gude of the Pio- 
testant establishment in Ireland ! Iloo could they liae the face ? 

TICKM- II. 

The face ? — poll — poll ! My dear Sliepherd, thesi3 gemtr) have face for any 
thing. Only hiar Peel bragging about his purity and piety, and all the House 
hear^henrxni) him — the spinning spoon ! 

onom KTv. 

How grand w^as his defence of the Swan job! He incnly gave Tom a let- 
ter of introduction to Sir tieorge Murray, reeonnnendiiig him to the re ceipt 
of any facilities” in Sir (ieoige’.s power, — and attesting him to he a }oung 
man of most respectable character,” and “ ample means,” and his rela- 
tion.” This, from one Minister to another, was a mere trifle, )ou oh'^erve ; — 
and as to the Horre Secretary himself having any share in tlu spoil, wliy the 
House surely could not tjiink it necessary for him to ofler any answer to sueh 
a contemptible libel? — No, no ! — lleurj hear — ioDuense (ipjdmisc. 

TJCKLM’. 

Meanwhile the real points, the on/// points, are ])asstd wliolly ^llrniut. 
In point of fact, no human being ever dreamt that Mr Uobert Peel was to diau 
money for hi.s own personal purse from this grant to his relation. Every body 
that knew any thing of the matter — certainly every one man in the House of 
Eornmons — knew perfectly well that l*eel had acted merely on the Vicar of 
'Wakefield’s principle, who, if you remember, always took care to lend a five- 
pound note, or an old pony, or a new great-coat, to a troublesome kinsnuin, 
in the sure hope of never seeing his agreeable countenance again. — And who 
blamed either the Vicar or the Cad ? The real charge was, tliat the grant to 
the respectable and wcaltliy second cousin of tlie })olitieal IHyaid was a grant 
enormouc in itself — (>50 square, unties of the rest land in the new colony— 
that the'.c square miles were so situated as to interfere between the other 
settlers '‘Ud the sircams — the Swan river and the Canning — those two noble 
rivers, which unite their waters, as per map in the Quarterly, in the noble 
bay, overagainst the which lies, thanks to old Harrow’s honest confession, 
♦he noble and well-named island of Hotten-nest — that is Hat neat. On these 
points the kinsman ot 'J hornas lias as yet said nothing. 
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ODOHERTY. 

Tliat was a poker in the last New Monthly. By jingo ! hes getting it right 
and left now, however. 

MACRAfilN. 

The press will soon put an end to this impostoif lie has great conceit, 
but he has also great cowardice, and he will either die or go out. 

TICKLER. 

Just think of what his existence must have been all through last Session- 
lying at the mere mercy of every man and mother’s son ? I own, I can’t con-* 
ceive how Sadler allowed the Swinney to escape. 

ODOHERTY. 

Sadler’s a Christian — and charitable. But what think ye of Brougham ? 

THEODORE. 

The Uolls in his eye. — Some sop, however, sir. 

TICKLER. 

And what for no ? as Meg Dods says. I think Brougham the w'Drst used 
of men ; if he doesn't got some good thing, some very very good thing soon, 
very very soon 

ODOHERTY. 

Tt is dear that Copley is on the move ; — whether the story of his going to 
India be true or m)t, I can’t tell. 

'1 ICKLER. 

To India ! as what ? 

ODOHERTY. 

As Govcrnoi* (u'lieral, to he sure. You know, if he wanted any law lie 
would have Lord Dalhousie at his elbow. — But the story was not generally 
credited when T left town. 

THl’ODORK. 

Xu, no. But there is some move on the tapis — that all agree about. 

riCKI !• u. 

More Wliigs, I suppose — well, -well — 

01)0111* RTY. 

The common belief is>, that whenever Copley nio\es, which mui<t be before 
winter, cither Leach or Wotherell is to have the sCvds. 

IICKI I II. 

Wetlierell !— what ! along with Peel ? 

ODOHERTY. 

And wliat for no ? as ^leg Dods says. 

riCKl EU. 

Oil, 1 liave no objection. 

ODOHERTY. 

Wctherell is the King’s canditlate — and I sliould not wonder though the 
Duke were to gratify his Majesty about such a trivial matter as this. But the 
WJiigs arc stremious for lA\Tch ; aud there can be no doubt he is the man the 
Chancery B ir would he most pleaded with. In fact, uo other man in Kng- 
l ind has inuch pretension to till that place now — and, alas ! what will even he 
be after Old Bags? 

macrabin. 

That opens the Rolls to Brougham — very well indeed, Mr Patriot. 

THEODORE. 

The SchoolmastcT would then be at home, 

SHETHERD. 

Wocl done, dominie Hairy 1 Ye did wisely to keep your taws afi Peel yon 
time ! 

ODOHERTY. 

S[)eaking of the taws, as you call them, liave you seen Beranger’s song on 
Monsieur Judas, Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Not I — I’ve seen nothing of his these two years. Can you repeat it ? 

ODOHERTY. 

I can chant it, which is. better. Here, Macrabin, take the poker and tongs, 
and tip me an accompaniment. 
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MACllABIV. 

Sing on— I am ready.. 

odoukrty sings {accompanied by Macbabin.) 
Mbnaieur Judas est un drdle 
Qftf^soutitrtt avcc chaleur 
Qu’il Wa joue qu*un seal rolo 
Et n’a prjs qu’une coulinr. 

Nous qui detestons ks 
Tantdt rouges, tantdt blancs, 

Parlons bas. 

Parlous bas, 

Ici pres j’ai vu Judas, 

J’ai vu JiuLis, j’ai vu Judas. 

Curieux ct nouvclliste, 

Cet observaUur moral 
Parfois sc dit journaliste, 

I't tranche dii liberal ; 

Mais voulons-nous reclaii.i r 
Le droit dc tout iniprimcr, 

Parlons has, 

Parlons bas, 

Ici pres j’ai vu Judav-, 

J’ai vu Judas, j'ai vu Judvis. 

Sans respect du caracleie, 

Sou vent ce h'lche tffroiue 
Porte I’liabit militaire 
Avec hi croix au cote. 

Nous (pii faisous volontidb 
L’elo^ c do nos gueiviers, 

Parlons bas, 

Parlous bas, 

Ici pres j’ai vii Jiula -, 

J’ai vu Jiula.s, j’ai vu Judas. 

Entiii, sa l^ouclic fletrie 
Ose prendre un noble accent, 

Et de*! maux de la palric 
Ne park* qu’en peuiissanl. 

Nous qui faisons le proces 
A tons Ics inauvais Fraiii ais. 

Parlons bas, 

Parlons bas, 

Ici pres j’ai vu Judas, 

J’ai vu Judas, j’ai vu Judas. 

Monsieur Judas, sans malice, 

Tout Iiaut vous dit ; Mes amis 
Les limiers de la police 
Sont a craindre cn ce pays.” 

Mais nous, qui de mains brocards 
Poursuivons jusqu’aux inouchards, 

Parlons bas, 

Parlons bas, 

Tei pres j’ai vu Judas, 

J’ai vu Judas, j’ai vu Judas, 


TltFODOBE. 

Veiy goal, indeed ; upon my word, AIrMacrabin, you ,.ioa pctfoinier of 

very coBnderable gusto. iwiumrui 
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WeVe ull heard a deal of your ii 
the Deutchers say— do now, that’s 


Let us sky a dragon, Sir Morj 



tliis offhand, as 

MonoiJ 

r chant with the loser. 

ODOIIERTY. 

Done— (»S’A:/y^ a sovereign ) — Unfortunate Signifer Dohertiades— Well, hero 
goes — Macrabin, resume the instrument. 

onoiiEUTY SINUS — {(wcompanlvd as before.) 

Here Judas, with a face where shame 
Or honour ne’er was known to be, 

IMaintaining he is still the same. 

That he ne’er ratted — no — not he. 

Hut we must spurn the grovelling hack. 

To-day all white — to-morrow black. 

But hush ! he’ll hear, 
lie’ll hear, he’ll hear ; 

Iscariot’s near — Iscariot’s near ! 


The moral Surface swears to-day 
Defiance to the priest and Tope ; 

To-morroxv, ready to betray 

His brother churchmen to the rope. 

But let us trust the hangman’s string 
Is spun for him — the recreant thing ! 

But hush, he. 

All character that knave has lost:— 

Soon will the Neophyte appear, 

By priestly hands be-dipp’d, hc-cross’d, 

Begreased, bechrism’d, with holy smear. 

Soon may he reach his final home, 

A member of the church of Borne.” ^ 

But hush, 

Now from his mouth polluted flows— 

Snuffled in Joseph Surface tone — 

I^amcnts o’er hapless Ireland’s woes, 
o’er England's dangerous state a groan. 

Ere long beneath the hands of Ketch, 

Sigh for tin self, degraded u retch! 

But hush, he* 

Judas ! till then the public fleece. 

For kin and cousins scheme and job. 

Rail against watchmen and police. 

Inferior swindlers scourge or rob. 

At last, another crowd before, 

Thou shall speak once — and speak no more ! 

But hush ! he’ll hoar, 

He’ll hear, he’ll hciir ; 

Iscariot's near— Iscariot’s near. 

TICKLER. 

Your imitation, Baronet, is much fiercer than the original warrants. 

OnOllERTY. 

It is not the worse for that. Wo are of a sterner cast. Though, indeed, 
Bcrangcr is not a bad hand at polishing a fellow off, when he pleases. 


* The ordinary conclusrm of a gallows speech in Ii eland. — “ I die an unworthy 
member of the chuuch of Rome.” 

VOL. XXVI. NO. CLIV. 
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For j|^B|^ e^^nd^Hp2itly songs better than his political 

ones — homme grisj and others of that 
kind. I WfK knWimp|Rm^|ftulc[ lolj^n English for songs of that parti- 
cular species. There is a quJIf^umour^put them, rather insinuated than 
expressed, which is quite charming. 

SHEPHERD. 

Vera like my ain style. Yea* mind my It is a fac’*— 

ODOHERTY. 

One of these very songs is, however, political — I mean the Rol d* 
Yvetotr 

THEODORE. 

Which made Bonaparte very angry ; — the picture of the quiet king, who 

Se levait tard, se couchait tut/* was a contrast with himself that was not 
commendable. 

TICKLER. 

Where is Beranger now ? 

THEODORE. 

In jail. 

TICKI Fk. 

A common case with wits. 

1 HI ODOP.E. 

I wish some of you, gentlemen, would write an Essay, full of translations, 
on French songs — they are of much more importance in that country than 
here. 

1 I( KLER. 

And yet here, too, we have known songs to produce no small eflect ; w'e do 
not forget the Hunting the hare’* — 

Maidens of Maryhone, tiickcd out in articles”— iSrc. 

onOIlERTV. 

An excellent song I What a capital verse that, beginning with, 

Next came the Dowager Countess of Taiikerville” — 

Or butter still — 

Then the procession, I fear, it will never end. 

Came with the others his homage to pay. 

Honour'd by birth, by profession the reverend, 

Neither by nature, the hypocrite (trev. , 

SUEPIJEIII). 

Oh ! oh ! that'.s capital — That Grey has. Cm told noo, some graun fat kirk 
in Eunnan. 

a ic;ki.i.r. 

Aye ! To have been the personal enemy of the King, is now a j)assport to 
preferment. He has succeeded f'harles Blomtidd in the rich living of Bishops- 
gate. 

I) no avulso non deficit alter, 

Et simili frondescit Virga Metalli. 

Without pretending to know who wrote that verae about Grey, I guess, by its 
odium theoioyicum, it was a brother parson, Macrabin— -the Dean, probably. 
— But to return. The old French government, it used to be said, was a dcs- 

{ )otisra, modarre par chamons ; and there is no style in which our neighbours 
lave not succeeded. 

MACRABIN. 

Even in slang?— Could a Frenchman, think you, ever write — 

Go back to Brummagem, go back to Brummagem, 

Youth of that ancient and halfjpenny town — 

.Maul manufacturers, rattle and rummage ’em, 

(Country swell’d nobs may swell your renown ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Or my ain — 

Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillivray, 

In and out, roundabout, needle them cleverly ? 
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MY TiANDI.AHY and HER LODGERS. 

By the Author The Ayrshire Legatees** Annals of the Parish/* S;€, 

Chap. I. 


The first time I had occasion to vi- 
sit London was in the spring of 180t. 
I arrived in the York mail early on a 
fine May morning. 

My journey had been uncomfort- 
able. I had left home for the first 
time ; I was about to engage in the 
warfare of business, and, partly ari- 
sing from fatigue, and partly from the 
crisis of my circumstances, there was 
an altogctherncss of dissatisfaction with 
myself, the world, and my hostel,'* 
the inn where I alighted. 

Being weary, sleepy, and annoyed 
when I got my luggage disembarked 
from the coach, I was shown, by re- 
quest, to a bedchamber. It opened 
from one of the upper galleries of the 
quadrangle of the inn, and seemed to 
me, on entering, a strange and unsafe 
commonage, compared with the quiet 
propriety of my father's house. The 
fioor was damp— the piece of carpet 
round the bed ragged — the curtains 
mean — and the aspect of the room and 
furniture gave no assurance of repose ; 
nevertheless, I slept soundly, to which 
three days* hard journey specially in- 
vited. 

It was eleven o’clock before I awoke, 
but although refreshed, the noise in 
the yard, and the cataract-like sound in 
the streets, were yet not calculated to 
alleviate the feelings of distaste with 
which I had been affected on my ar- 
rival. 

Having dressed myself, I descended 
to breakfast in the coffee-room. Here 
every thing was still more disagree- 
able. The floor was coarsely sprink- 
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led with sand, which grated beneath 
my tread — breakfast was slovenly ser- 
ved — the eggs wTre of course Dad— 
and, by way of consolation, after I had 
tapped the end of the second batch, the 
waiter assured me that all bad eggs 
came from Scotland. Instead of the 
rural cream to which I had been ac- 
customed, the milk was pale and la- 
chrymal. 

Before leaving home, I had been 
advised by some of my friends who 
had recently visited the metropolis, 
to take up my abode in one or other 
of certain genteelly frequented coffee- 
houses ; but the manner in which I 
felt afiected that morning, made me 
shudder at the idea of attempting to 
figure so openly on the stage of public 
life. 

Having finished my breakfast, I 
went in search of a sober street for 
apartments, in which, for eight or ten 
days before delivering my letters of 
introduction, I might have time to de- 
termine where my permanent domi- 
cile could be best established. Accord- 
ingly, I walked into Newgate Street. 
The crowd passing from the east and 
west induced me to pause. I thought 
that on the one side a popular preach- 
er had surely but just dismissed his 
congregation, and on the other, that 
either a riot or a patriotic election had 
been dissolved. 

I stepped into a shop until the 
streams should subside, hut after wait- 
ing, and remarking upon the subject 
to the shopman, I was civilly inform- 
ed, that the commingling tides were 
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daily cuslomfjary, anil would continue 
to flow until the business and diurnal 
vocations of men were ended by night. 

This, the first fact which impressed 
me Avith a sensible notion of the mag- 
nitude of London, smote my heart, 
and admonished me of the helpless, 
the defenceless, and the powerless con- 
dition of a stranger in that great vor- 
tex of interests and passions. 

I left the shop clborving my way to 
the westward, and though many bills 
on windows invited me to look at lodg- 
ings, I yot passed doAVii Skinner Street, 
then just becoming habitable, up Hol- 
born-Ilill into Hatton- Garden, and 
the Lord knows by Avbat other turn- 
ings and Avindings, as it then seemed 
to me, until I reached Mortimer Street, 
CaAxndish Square. 

It has often struck me since as cu- 
rious, that I should liaA^e traversed so 
wide an extent of the dormitory of 
London, Avithout discovering a ha- 
ven. But when I recall to mind the 
circumstances which hd me to pass 
from house to house, and from street 
to street, I can scarcely suppress a 
smile. 

In Ilatton-Garden, I Avas deterred 
from applying at one liouse, because 
the door Avas newly painted, and the 
bill in the Avindow, Apartments to 
let,” Avas Avaftred to the pane AA'itli 
three Avafers of divers colours, and a 
slake of starch. It Avas impossible that 
neatness could lie Avitln'n, or aughi of 
the order and pn'pared decoruiri so 
essential to comlert and tranquillity. 

In Theobald’s Itoad I siw in a win- 
dow a lodging bill seemingly ot beau- 
tiful penmanship. It was in.sciibed on 
the glass, in elegant characters, simple, 
tasteful, and alluring. I entered — 1 
enquired — I inhaled on odour, and re- 
turned hastily into the street, exclaim- 
ing, How deceitful are appearances ! 
The inscription on the glass of the 
window Avas permanent ; it Avas the 
r/u^ d'vpuvre of the apprentice, an em- 
bryo genius. 

I have another memorable remini- 
scence of that morning’s perambula- 
tion. In (’harlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, possibly in I.ondoii or How- 
land Stree ts, hut certainly in one of the 
three, I raw the ordinary jdacard. I 
knt-ckedat the door, and was answered 
by a CindereJIa. I reque-ted to look 
at the apartments ; slu^ shewed me in- 
to the parlour. Soon after came a ma- 
tron with a masque of rouge, a hand- 


some shaAvl, and a dirty morning 
gown. She assured me that her house 
was of the most respectable order, but 
to the veracity of which assurance, the 
paint on her cheek gave a blushing de- 
nial. I forget in what way 1 contrived 
to bid her good- morning, without as- 
certaining the state of any of licr 
apartm tails. 

Columbus- like, steering still my 
course westward, I at last came to a 
neat house in IVI or timer Street, next 
door to an upholsterer. In its appear- 
ance were symptoms of cleanliness and 
compactness. A vine spread up be- 
tween the tAvo parlour windows — the 
sashes were painted for the sea'^on — 
the door, too, had put on a new ver- 
dure. It was a house, indeed, Avhich, 
for its size, indicated pretensions to 
more consideration than such a size 
would have seemed to justify. ItAA-as 
respectable rather than genteel, and 
yet it Jiad about it an air of gentility ; 
for, instead of gaudy- ]>ain ted calico, 
suggesting atrocious imagery of cathe- 
drals, or of abbeys, the loAver pait of 
the parlour windoAVs was scrccnrd 
with Venetian blinds. The knocker 
of the door was of a ponderosity that 
bespoke an expectation of guests not 
ashamed to demand entrance ; and tlie 
bill in the Avindow was wiitteii evi- 
dtijtly by a female hand not practised 
in romantic literature. 

I knocked at the door, and after a 
reasonable time it was opened l)y a 
loose-hairtd damsel of the north, who 
enquired iny will and phaaure ; I ex- 
plained to her the quest upon Avliich 1 
had come, and, Avithout nply, she 
shewed me into a small hack parlour, 
and retired. Soon after Mrs Winsoin, 
her mistress, came to me. 

Mrs V'insoin Avas, ])ropcTly speak- 
ing, rather bjyond what iniglit be e di- 
ed a matronly age. She avjs declined 
into the vale of years, and tlie style of 
licr dress, AAUthout being old or obso- 
lete, evinced that she lierself possessed 
a distinct knowledge of her age. She 
appeared to be just in lier riglit station, 
and yet her look betokened a degree of 
intelligence greater than her station 
required. As I liavc remarked, sh<* 
Avas not decidedly aged, but her man- 
ner, her dress, her look and deport- 
ment, indicated that she classed her- 
self among the old. 

A single glance at licr person and 
appearance, persuaded me that in her 
house I should find a home ; and ac- 
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cordingly, without reflecting on the 
silliness of the observation, I told her 
that I was come to take her lodgings. 

“ In which of the floors,” said she, 
calmly, with a Scottibh accent, but yet 
not exactly in the tone of a Scottish 
landlady. 

I was disconcerted by her question, 
and still more by her penetrating look. 
However, I mustered self-possession 
to reply, 

I have been in search all the morn- 
ing of comfortable apartments, and I 
have seen no house I like so well as 
yours.” 

She made no answer for some time, 
but looked at me curiously, and then 
she asked, What part of my house 
do you think you could aftbrd to 
take 

This discomposed me still more, and 
I knew not wherefore. It seemed as 
if the question were impertinent, and 
yet there was an accent of kindness 
which changed the effect entirely, es- 
pecially as she immediately subjoined, 

I discern, young gentleman, ye’re 
a stranger in London, and a novice in 
a certain sense to its delusions. But 
my parlour floor's a guinea a- week— 
my first floor two guineas — my second 
floor is a five-and-twenty shilling — 
and for the attics, I keep them for 
raysell and Babby, that we may not 
be brought into tribulation with the 
lower order of lodgers, the like o’ 
them that dwell in garret-rooms. As 
for the parlour floor, that is in occupa- 
tion by a most discreet gentleman that 
has a concern in the Barliament frae 
Kmbro’ — and thefirst floor — the di aw- 
ing room, wliich is very handsomely 


furnished, is bespoken for a family ex- 
pected in town. But the second floor, • 
which is the most comfortable of the, 
three, and has a chamber bell which 
rings in Babby 's room, just behint my 
bed- head, is at your ^•onvenience.” 

Our negotiation was soon conclu- 
ded, and it was agreed that I should 
bring my luggage in the evening, and 
that Mrs Winsom should have the 
room prepared for my reception, and 
a cake of Windsor soap, as suggested 
by herself, on the wash-hand stand, 
as I had notprovided myself with such 
an indispensable. 

We had some farther conversation 
on various topics, but it was ciiitfly 
on her side. She appeared to search 
as it were the objects of my visit to 
London. This inquest put me, I 
think, inordinately on my guard, and 
I replied to her dryly, and, like all 
young Scotch men, drew myself up in- 
to the full stature of all the conse- 
quence I could absiiine. 

I hope,” said she, as 1 was leaving 
the house to return to the coach inn, 

I hope you have not provided your- 
self in coming to London, like many 
other thougliilcbS young men,-' with 
new clothes 

I assured her I had not. Then,” 
re\>lied she, you are, no doubt, re- 
commended to a fashionable tailor— 
what’s his name?” 

I gave her at once tliat of my ever 
since and present indulgent creditor, 
Mr Stitches. “ 1 thank you,” said 
jVlrs Winsom, fi'rit’sa rule with mo 
"o gang for a cliaractcr rather to a 
young gentleman’s tailor, than to his 
high friends and fine connexions.” 


Chap. II. 


Aftku leaving Mrs Winsom ’s house, 
I felt as if I had established a home, 
and, although I wandered in my way 
back to the coach-inn, it wfis without 
anxiety. I knew, when tired, I liad 
only to go into the first coffee-house 
and ordi r a coach. Such is tlic k ffect 
of having a local habitation. 1 have, 
however, <liscovcrcd, that without tlie 
precaution of going into a coffee-house, 
a coach may be obtained by hailing in 
the street. 

When I had thus, aimless and pur- 
poseless, spent three or four hours in a 
desultory transit from street^to street, I 
found myself at last, about dinner-time, 


near Charing-cross. I knew not then 
the place, but I recollect well tliat it 
w^as there 1 first wms sensible of the total 
insignificance of an individual in Lon- 
don. In ]).issing from Pall-]Mall down 
to Whitehall, i met a gentleman ot a 
suj.erior appearance, walking wnih a 
link* red-nosed personage. It was the 
Prince of Wales and Colonel Macma- 
lion. No one seenud to notice his 
Koyal Highness except a young man 
of a mechanical appearance, with a 
paper- cap. He paused and pointed 
out the Prince to another, seemingly a 
country-lad, and 1 w^as amused at the 
astonishment with which the latter 
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looked back on a phenomenon so or- 
dinary and so familiar as His Royal 
Highness appeared to be. 

1 am not sure that any single inci- 
dent ever gave me so much instruction 
as this one. It plucked from me the 
feathers of vanity^ and taught me that 
in London a man was to be valued 
only for himself. I was disturbed by 
the discovery, for I had brought with 
me a whole mail of recommendatory 
letters— many of them were to the 
wise and high, the rich and the re- 
nowned. I paused, and for a moment 
hesitated. I then said to myself. What 
claim have I upon the patronage of 
those ? — none. I will put my letters 
into the fire, and see what fortune has 
prepared tor me, by luck or endeavour, 
in the circumstances into which I may 
be cast. 

The savoury steam of the Spring- 
garden coffee-house, at this juncture, 
invitingly addressed my olfactory 
nerves. I looked at the low, mean 
kitchen-like apertures from which the 
fume was ascending. I conjectured, 
by the dull, numerous windows of the 
coffee-house above, that appetite might 
be appeased there, so I wait in and 
ordered dinner. 

While it was preparing, I examined 
the features of the apartment. They 
did not stem much superior to the 
triste and gritty appliances of the 
coach-inn. They were neater certain- 
ly, and, when the dinner was .‘•eivcd, 
tnere was an unnecessary show of plate. 
It was manifest that I was in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that of the 
neighbourhood ot Ncwgate-strcct. 
The other guests in the coffee-room 
were spruce and trim, talked loud, and 
spoke curiously, hereby shewing them- 
selves a different race indeed from the 
unshaven and coach-rid travellers of 
the Bull and Mouth. 

My first day's visit to London was, 
as may well be supposed, unsatisfac- 
tory. My accustomed liabits were 
shaken. I was rot taught that they 
had been wrong, but I was convinced 
that the world had no respect for in- 
dividual feelings. I would have smi- 
led at my own foolishness in attaching 
impcrtance to the looks and bills of 
lodging-houses, but, somehow, it was 
impos^aible to divest myself of the per- 
suasion, that in those things there 
were at once admonition and informa- 
tion. 1 was come into a sphere over 


the movements of which I could have 
manifestly no control, and yet my 
thoughts occasionally reverted to the 
peculiarities and motherly manners of 
Mrs Winsom, and in driving in the 
hackney-coach which took me to the 
inn in the evening to bring my luggage 
from thence to her house, 1 resolved, 
old woman as she was, to win from 
her some of the results of her experi- 
ence ; for, in the course of our inter- 
view, she had impressed me with a 
high idea of her discernment and pru- 
dence. 

When I reached Mortimer- Street, 
IMrs Winsom had gone out, but her 
handmaid, Babby, was in expectation 
of my arrival. The apartments were 
prepared, candles set, and the appear- 
ance of my sitting-room had an air of 
homeliness and comfort, in pleasant 
contrast to that strange combination of 
solitude and bustle which is at once 
the charm and annoyance of a coffee- 
house in London. 

Babhy made some tlniftless excuse 
for the absence of her mistress, which 
perhaps would have passed unnoiiced 
had slie not said, 

Pair body, it'.s a pity she's sic a 
compassionate Avoman, for her hain- 
ings just gang like chaff before the 
wind amang them that hac been her 
lodgers, and hae but sma’ claim m* 
cause for a godsend frae her. I low- 
some ver, it's no an ill faut that comes 
o' kindness, and I maun thole wi’ lier 
indiscr€ti(«is, though she wiled me 
frae my parentage in the shire of Ayr, 
wi’ the vision o’ an inheritance — iiold- 
ing out to me, to say in the w^ords o' 
the Presbytery, that, bring her cousin, 
I was to be helper and successor. But 
glide kens ivhere the succession will 
come frae if all’s gien awa’ and nae- 
thing he ret"ined for an honesty.” 

I did not very ivell understand this 
commentary, but I concluded that 
Mrs Winsom was a good, kind-heart- 
ed body, and that something in the 
history of a previous lodger had drawn 
upon her eharity. 

This surmise, with the favourable 
impression of her appearance, led me 
to think, when I retired for the night, 
that I had fallen into the chances of 
some adventure. 

In the morning I found Bahbvhiisy 
in my sitting-room, preparing break- 
fast. 

** Will you give my compliments to 
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your* mistress/* said I, ‘'and say I 
would be glad of her company to 
breakfast?" 

“ Na," replied Babby, " I would 
think shame to do the like o* that, for 
what would my mistress think o* a 
young gentleman inveeting her to his 
f^orlorn breakfast ? She has ne'er done 
the like o* that." 

But, notwithstanding Babby*s pro- 
test, I again requested her to invite 
]\Irs Winsom. Some circumstance, 
liowever, unexplained at the time, 
prevented my invitation from being 
accepted, but in the evening, after ha- 
ving dined again in a coffee-house, 
when I returned home, I found candles 
and the tea equipage set on my table, 
with t\vo cups on the tray. Babby 
lighted the candles, and soon after her 
mistress came into the room. 

“It would," said she, “have put 
me to an inconvenience to have trou- 
bled you with my society at breakfast, 
though it was at your own request ; 
but I thought you might have a lei- 


Chap. 

“My father," said Mrs Winsom, 

“ was an Antiburghcr minister, with 
a narrow stipend, and a small family 
of ekvon children, whereof only five 
came to the years of discretion, and I 
was the youngest of them. He was a 
w'orthy good man, and held in great 
respect by the minister of the estvi- 
blishmeiit, Doctor Drumlie, wliosc 
wdfe was a perfect lady, and took upon 
her my edication, which was the cause 
of its coming to pass that I grew into 
a superiority above the rest of my fa- 
ther's daughteis. 

“ Being of a sedate and methodical 
turn, ]Mrs Drumlie thought when I 
was grown up, tliat I Avould make an 
cxf'ellent housekeeper till her brother 
the Laird of Kirkland, whose Icddy 
was in a weakly way, and his house 
for that because in great need of red- 
ding. His servants were neglectful, 
and every thing about him had fallen 
into a sort of decay and wastcry. So, 
to make a long tale short, after wri- 
ting letters ard getting back answers, 
and talking a great deal of the good 
fortune that awaited me, I left my 
fathers house, like Christian in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, with a burden on 
my back. I trow it was nat, like his, 
a burden of sin, but wltat the folk in 


sureliness at tea-time, for I jalouse 
you're of an inquisitive nature, and 
you have been thinking I could tell 
you something of the town. Now, 
sir, for that reason I have come of my 
own accord to drink my tea with you, 
though, on so scrimp an acquaintance^ 
sic familiarity may no beget for me a 
great respect. But when we have few- 
friends, w'e're fain of companions; and 
maybe I have an examplar and a les- 
son to teach worth an inexperienced 
young man's attention. You hear 
that I'm a woman of your own coun- 
try, but you know not what has made 
me to fix the pole of my tent in a fo- 
reign land." 

By this time Babby bad arranged 
the materiel of the tea, and Mrs Win- 
som having, after blowing into the 
spout of the teapot, determined that 
all was right and proper, proceeded to 
sip and chat, until from less to more 
she gave me the following sketch of 
her life. 


. III. 

Scotland call ‘ gude haniert-made 
claes.' 

“ The lioubc of Kirkland was an 
auncient building ; some thought it 
ivas the work of the Peghts, but the 
Laird liiinself, a man of edificial know- 
ledge, was of a different conceit, and 
maintained it was of the time of the 
Keformutim. 

“ The lady of the house of Kirkland 
being, as 1 have said, an ailing woman 
and of a frail condition, was sitting 
when I was shewn in to her in an easy 
chair, on the h e side of the dining- 
room fire. I saAv that she was pre- 
jinct and genteel, and that if she had 
been in a state to herd her hoiise- 
lioldry, there would have been nae 
need of the like of me. 

“ When she had judged of me by 
some questions, she bade me to sit 
down, and put me under a strict exa- 
mine concerning what I knew; but I 
had been so well brought up by her 
sister-in-law, Mrs Drumlie, that she 
was pleased to commend me as just 
such a young woman as she had long 
Avanted. Thus it came to pass, that I 
espoused my fortune as housekeeper 
in the house of Kirkland ; and verily 
it wa a great charge, for the Laird had 
his fykes and was ill to please, being 
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a sort of an astronomer, greatly addict- lodging for the genteeler order o? Col- 
ed to big auld- fashioned books. His Icegeners. But after a short trial, we 
book-room was just a confusion. I soon saw that it was a trade would 
made a trial on an occasion one morn- never answer ; the young gentlemen 
iijg to set it in order, but Oh ! the were often outstraplacs, which was a 
whirlwind of passion that he was in way of life and manner that did not 
when he saw what I had been doing ! accord with the orderliness of my lia- 
so I was debarred from that time frac bit and repute ; and, moreover, they 
putting my foot within the door of had no reverence lor Mr W insom, 
that chamber. As for the I^eddy’s but made light o* his weel-brcd man- 
sickliness, it had nae doubt helped to ners, and jeered at some o’ his wee 
make her silly, and not being able, by conccitics ; for although he was a man 
reason of rheumatics in her legs, to go o’ a thousand, I’ll no deny that he had 


about the house, the ordering of her 
own room and the room she sat in was 
her day’s darg. But though she was 
a thought malcontent, I must do her 
the justice to hear testimony, that if 
she was fashed with trifles, she yet 
could reward imrit and e\dencie. 

IMy time, notwithstanding the 
Laird’s fykes and the Leddy’s fashes, 
v/ould have bowkd away phasantly 
enough, hut to get the iipperhand of 
the neglectful servants was not an easy 
task. I low e\ or, what by parting with 
one aiid luling with moderation the 
rtst, before a year was done, I had 
eoiKpured the regency of the Iwm-e, 
and It was spread far and wide tli it I 
had wrought a mecracie at Kiikhiiul. 

^[y name Vk ing so sjuead, it was 
thought throughout the country side, 
ihai I would make a wonderful wife ; 
and ihns it came to passlu the course 
ofnaturi', iliat Zachary \\'in''{nii, who 
was then butler at CTU//lcton ('astle, 
as .fenny sings in the sang, ‘ cani a- 
coLirting to me.’ 

“ lie liad saved money, was held in 
great respect, and though rather too 
well stricken in ycsirs, he was ytta 
hlythc and portly man, with a plea- 
sant rosy look and powthiued hair, 
and lie liad a ji>cos(* and taking way 
with him, so that, from less to more, 
after at’f|uaintance.ship had quickened 
into affection, we wx^e married ; and 
a vacancy being at the time in Guzzle- 
ton, by the depth of the housekeeper, 
JMrs Pieklis, I was translated into her 
capacity. But there was an unca dif- 
ftrence between the household charge 
of iny new situation, and the faculties 
o’ my duty at Corncraiks. However, 
y gpvt^ satisfaction to the family, and 
when Sir Alexander died, which was 
jn ;he third year of my servitude, he 
left a brave legacy to rny husband, and 
leaving a legacy to him I was not for- 
gotten, so we thought o’ coming into 
Edinburgh, and taking up a house o’ 


his particularities. But they were in- 
nocent infirmities, and had won for 
him both civility and solid testimonies 
of favour from the gentlemen and 
friends of our late honoured master. 
We, tlicreforo, after due deliberation, 
made a resolve that we would give up 
our house in Edinburgh, and before 
entering on a new spliere of life, would 
take a jviunt to see the world. 

Accordingly, in the summer, when 
the college broke np, and our lodgers 
had gone home to their fatht rs’ houses, 
we p ickt d up a trunk, and h iving got- 
ten it on hoard a liiTwick smack at the 
pier of Leith, we sailed for London, 
where, alter a pleasing passage of four 
days, we were broiigiii in good health, 
much the better of our voyage to this 
town, where Winsom having a 
cousin in a most prosperons way, liv- 
ing in Bury Street, St- James’s, letting 
lodgings to goverunuiii meinhers of 
Parhaiiu^nt, and nabobs will) the liver 
complaint from India, wlierehy he was 
making a power of money ; and ma- 
king a pov/Li- of money, it so fell out 
that IMr Pickingwell (lor that was the 
name of our cousin) inviteil us to stay 
with him and his wife, thty having at 
the time a room unlet- Well, ye see, 
spe;iking with tliem of what we had 
come througli with our lodgers, they 
gave us some insight how they ma- 
naged with theirs ; and when we had 
been with them the better part of a 
week, seeing shows and other fairlies, 
me and Mr Winsom had a secret con- 
sultation about settling ourselves in 
London, and setting up genteel dry 
lodgings like Mr Pickingwell’s. This 
led to a confabulatory discourse be- 
tween the men, while 1 .sounded Mrs 
Pickingwell, who was just transported 
to hear of our project; a thing, when 
I considered we were to be rivals, was 
very liberal, indeed, on her part. 

“ When the icc had been thus bro- 
ken, it was agreed among us, that un- 
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til we had got some experience in the 
way of management, we should set up 
for a doucer kind of lodgers ; and so 
it came to pasSj that after looking 
about us for a house, we came by an 
accidence to hear of this one, and ha- 
ving bought the lease, Mr Winsom 
went to Scotland and brought our fur- 
niture, I staying in tlie meantime get- 
ting insight with Mrs Pickingwell. 
Aiul it was just extraordinar to sec 
what a profit they had on their week- 
ly bills. But it was not ordained for 
me and jNIr Winsom to fall into the 
way of such good fortune; for, al- 
though this house is worth twa of the 
house that Mr Pickingwell had, yet 
the folk that come here are for the 
most ])art of an economical nature, 
though ril allow they’re to the full as 
genteel, being in a certain sense men 
of stated incomes of their own, but no 
sac free as those wha hae the handling 
of public money, or the rooking of 
Hindoo llajays. But for all that, if our 
gains were less, wc led a quieter life, 
and for the first three years wc lived 
in the lan<l of Caanaun, till one even- 
ing Mr Winsom having the gout in 
his toe, felt it come into his stomach, 
whereby he was, before break of day, 
(though we had the best of doctors,) 
removed into Abraham’s bosom, and 
left me a disconsolate and forlorn wi- 
dow, in my seven-and- thirtieth year. 
Maybe I might have retired, for I’ll 
no misca’ the blessing by denying that 
I hud a competency sufiicient to have 
maintained me with decorum among 
my friends in Scotland ; but usage to 
the business, and tlic liking I had to 
see things iii order, enticed me to re- 
main where I was ; and thus, from less 
to more, day by day, and year by year, 
I have come to the verge of age, see- 
ing but small cause to repine at my 
portion in this world, when I compare 
the sober passage of my life with the 
haste and hurries that 1 hae witnessed 
in the fortunes of many of ray lodgers,” 
The old lady having finished her 
narrative, 1 could not but applaud the 
tranquil respectability in which she 
had spent liev days ; and her conclu- 
ding remark led me to say, that al- 
though her sphere had been narrow, 
it would yet seem that it had not been 
without interesting events. She ac- 
knowledged that this was the case, and 
added, that a lodging-house is a wee 


kingdom, wi’ different orders and de- 
grees of inhabitants, all subject to 
many changes. Maybe had it been 
less so, I would have wearied and 
gone home to my friends ; but when- 
ever I had a hankering o' that sort, 
something was sure tobcfall rny lodgers 
that led me to take a part in their con- 
cerns, and detained me here. No far- 
ther gone than the present spring, I 
had come to a resolve to dispose of my 
lease, and, for that purpose, I had the 
liouse newly done up and beautified ; 
but before I could find a purchaser, a 
lady and a gentleman took tlic first 
floor ; and they were not long with me 
till I found myself fastened to them by 
the enchantment of an unaccountable 
curiosity, — not that there was any thing 
remarkable in their manners, or that 
I had any cause to suspect their con- 
duct was wrong, but still there was a 
mystery about them ; they were visit- 
ed by nobody, and the lady was often, 
when alone, seemingly in deep dis- 
tress. They remained with me about 
a month, and suddenly left the house. 

I could discover no cause to induce 
them to remove ; but still their deter- 
mination was so hastily adopted^ that 
I could not but think some unexpect- 
ed and unforeseen event had wised 
them. In the course of a fortnight 
they came back, but the apartments 
were occupied, and I could not then 
receive them. Yestcnlay, a short time 
before you called, they came again, 
and, at the lady’s request, I went to 
see her this morning in the lodgings 
where they now reside. I am still, 
however, as much in the dark as ever 
respecting them. It may be very true, 
as the gentlewoman says, that she 
prefers my house to that where they 
arc at present accommodated ; but that 
throws no light on the cause of their 
abrupt departure, nor on the distress 
which she so carefully conceals from 
her husband, if he be indeed her hus- 
band. 

This incident, so casually mention- 
ed, induced me to express a desire to 
hear something of those lodgers who 
had on other occasions attracted her 
particular attention, and she promised 
to gratify me when I had a leisure 
half hour to hear her; for the night 
was by this time too far advanced for 
her to enter upon any new topic. 
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On the following evening I was en- 
gaged abroad, and did not return home 
till late. On entering the house, 1 
perceived that some change had taken 
place, and Babby, in lighting me up 
stairs, told me by way of news, that 
the lady and gentleman who had ta- 
ken the first floor had arrived, and that 
her mistress, being fatigued by the 
bustle of receiving them, had retired 
for tlie night. 

There was nothing in this commu- 
nication calculated to excite any de- 
gree of surprise ; but Babby, after 
lighting my candles, instead of taking 
up her own and leaving the room, 
took a pin from her girdle, and trim- 
ming the wick, looked as if she had 
something important to tell me. 

I dinna tnink,*' said she, having 
replaced the pin, and lifted her candle, 

I dinna think the folk we hae gotten 
will bide lang, and that we’ll soon hae 
back the sweet afflicted young crea- 
ture that sae often made my mistress 
sorrowful ; Tm sure though I maun 
allow that she is a sweet young crea- 
ture, that she’s but a daffodil after 
all ; and if I was in Mrs Winsom’s 
place, I would ken what sort of com- 
modity she is before I would take her 
a second time into my house. But 
my mistress may do as she pleases, 
only she’ll no lang please me. I wasna 
to be brought from my father’s house 
with the hope of gathering gold in 
gowpens here, and the prospect of a 
fat legacy hereafter, to see the property 
wasted awa* and thrown to the dogs 
and donaguid^. Do ye ken, sir, that 
she hasna tu'en plack or bawbee frae 
that Miss Mournful and ht-rgudeman, 
if he be her gudeman, the whole tot of 
the time they stayed with us, and 
that was raair than a month ? and then 
they gaed aff in the cloud o’ night 
in a terrification as if they were flee- 
ing frae a hue and cry. If she take 
them back, I*JI let Mrs Winsom soon 
see the breadth of my back, so I will." 

I was little disposed at that time to 
encourage the loquacity of Babby ; 
buk she had laid open a new trait in 
the character of my worthy landlady, 
imd I repaired to my pillow rumina- 
ting on the Jitrange mixture of quali- 
ties in characters. 

Mrs Winsom was so evidently in 
the station for which she was design- 


ed, that it was impossible to conceive 
she could have filled any other better. 
All about her house partook of the 
neatness and good order of her own 
appearance— an impress of method and 
propriety was visible over ail ; and in 
the little history of her life she had al- 
luded to no circumstances which might 
have led me to suspect her of a gene- 
rosity so indiscreet and general as that 
of which her kinswoman and hand- 
maid accused her. Finally I began 
to fancy that she was more interest- 
ing herself than any of the personages 
of whose history she intended to speak. 
Full of this notion I fell asleep, and 
when I awoke in the morning, and 
entered my sitting-room to ring for 
breakfast, I found her seated there 
with a book in her hand w^aiting for 
my appearance. 1 1 was Sunday morn- 
ing, and the weather extremely wet. 

You will be surprised to see me 
here, sir," said she, “ but I am very 
anxious to speak to you. In such a 
wet day ye’ll no can go out unless it 
clear up, and nobody will corac to 
you while such an even down pour 
continues, so vfc are not like to be 
molested." 

1 shall pass over the little prelimi- 
naries which constituted the overture 
to her conversation, and relate only 
the more interesting passages. 

I promised you," said she, to 
give you some account of the most 
memorable of my lodgers, and last 
night a very wonderful thing has hap- 
pened. The lady and gentleman for 
whom the first floor was engaged by 
a friend of theirs, have proved very old 
acquaintances; the gentleman being 
no other loan the identical first lodger 
me and Mr Winsom bad after ta- 
king up house here. He was then 
a bare young lad, come to push his 
fortune in London. The lady is the 
daughter of Squire Retford, who with 
her mother lived in our drawing-room 
floor. It was a thing arnaist contrary 
to nature that that rich and proud old 
Squire's daughter should ever have 
been allowed to marry Mr Mclbourn, 
and yet it came to pass, and not by 
any cause or providence arising out of 
their meeting in my house. But the 
most curious thing of all is, that now 
when they are old, they should come 
withotit premeditation licre. Their 
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object in being in London, is to seek 
% their only daughter, who has run 
away with a young gentleman whom 
they had ordained her to marry, but 
whom she mistook for his brother/' 
The occurrence is remarkable 
enough,” said I ; “ but what were the 
circumstances which induced you to 
think the marriage of Mr Melbourn 
and Miss Retford so improbable?” 

I will tell you — he was not a man 
likely to win favour with a fair lady, 
and he was poor. His father, like my 
own, had been a minister, but not of 
the Anti burgher persuasion. He was 
of the Church of England. It coudna, 
however, be said of him, honest man, 
that he was a fat wallower in the 
troughs of her abundance, being only 
a curate, whose lean checks and white 
haffits shewed that he held but a bar- 
ren communion with her feast of fat 
things. ]Mr Melbourn was his only 
son, and as I learned afterwards, had 
come to London to get some prefer- 
ment from Government, and while he 
was staying with us his father came 
twice to visit him. The first time the 
old gentleman came, his thin face was 
bright and gladdened. He had come 
to introduce his son to a great man. 
'J'hey went out together, rejoicing in 
their hopes, and counting the sheaves 
of the harvest before tlie seed was 
sown. When they returned it waJi 
with longer faces. The old gentle- 
man himself told me that thtir recep- 
tion hatl been vastly polite, but that 
the Earl had offered his son no place. 

‘ Did you ask him for any ?' ‘ No,' 
said the good simple man, ‘ I was 
afraid he might think us intrusive if 
we did.' Ill short, it appeared that 
both father and son had come in the 
fond expectation of obtaining the 
frieiuLdiip and favour of a statesman, 
without having any means of return. 
Eor as I told him, llio' iiae doubt his 
son was possessed of a talent, yet lie 
wasna like, from what I had seen, to 
put it out to usury. We then had 
some farthur discourse when the 
y*mng Mr Melbourn was present, 
and I depicted to him how he should 
indite a pitiful letter to the P’.arl, and 
move him, if he could, to let him have 
a nook in a government office ; for I 
had heard that this was a way to rise 
in the world. But the young man was 
proud and the old man was simple, .so 
that between them nothing was at that 
time done, and the father went back 
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to the country— no doubt with a 
heavy heart. 

Some short time afterwards, both 
Mr Winsom and me, for he was then 
living, began to discern, as we 
thought, a straitncas in the mouth of 
the young gentleman's purse, and he 
lived with such a scrupulous penury 
that we often made naething on his 
weekly bills, which caused us to cogi- 
tate and repine, and to wish that he 
wouhl leave the house ; for being then 
but new in the business, we coudna 
discern how with such customers we 
ever could make the twa ends meet. 
About this time the worthy old man 
paid his second visit, and we both re- 
marked, that though his valise was 
heavy, his countenance was downcast. 

After he had been some time with 
his son, I took occasion to seek for 
something in the room where they 
were sitting, and seeking for some- 
tliing there, I saw they were very dis- 
consolate, and it was manifest that 
their hope was sickly and drooping to 
decay. In my fear, for there were 
more than five weekly bills unpaid, I 
told IMr Winsom that I jaloused our 
debt was in a bad way, and* argued 
with liiin that lie should speak for a 
settlement. But this he was loth 
and reluctant to do, for we had both a 
great regard for young IMr Melbourn, 
and the old man was so pale, and 
lowly, and meek in his demeanour, 
that we felt it would have been pro- 
fane to have craved him for money, 
when we w'cre in our hearts satisfied 
that he had none to give. 

“In the course o^ the same evening 
the old gentleman came into our par- 
lour with an ill-put-on pleasantry of 
manner, and said to Mr Winsom and 
me, that he had brought with him 
some old useless trinkum-trankums of 
stiver plate, that he wished to dispose 
of, begging that we would tell him 
the name of some silversmith who 
would give him the best price. His 
nether lip quivered as he spoke, I saw 
the tear shoot into his eye, and I felt 
groat remorse in my own breast for 
what I had been urging IMr Winsom 
to do. However, we put on the best 
face wc could, and i\Ir Winsom, in 
the end, took him that same night to 
an honest dealer in silver in the Strand, 
and the plate was sold. Next morn- 
ing our bill was paid, and in the after- 
noon the father and son left the house, 
and we never heard for many a day 
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where they went^ or what had become 
of the young gentleman. 

I was telling you, Miss Retford, 
with her father and mother, were then 
lodging with us. She was a lively 
light-hearted Miss, and Melbourn, 
being a long lean defective-looking 
young man, was often a subject of 
her merriment between her and the 
squire. One day, after 1 had over- 
heard her 60 scornfully lightlying him, 
I took occasion to let her know that 
tho' he couldna help his looks, yet 
that he was a man of wore worth than 
many who were praised for their come- 
liness, and I told her the story of the 
honest sacrifice that had been made to 
pay our bill. Rut then she was bold- 
hearted, and overly proud of her pro- 
spects and her pedigree. My words 
were as water spilt on the ground, and 
I couldna help telling her that I 
thought the was an ungracious dam- 
sel, that would rue the day she ever 
jeered the hidden grief of honest po- 
verty. And so in the upshot of time 
this has surely come to pass, for she *s 
the now, the very wedded wife of that 
same Mr Melbourn. 

“ Rut I am not yet done with his 
story. Some time late in the summer 
after, me and MrWinsom went to take 
a stroll in the fields ; and strolling in 
the fields, we came at last to a plea- 
sant tea-garden, which was then si- 
tuate behind the Foundling Hospital, 
and we went in, and Mr Winsoin 
thought, seeing we were by ourselves, 
that we would liave a half a pint of 
wine, the wdiich was brouglit in a 
cruet with two glasses, and while we 
were taking our wine, talking of the 
pleasures of the season, and making 
ourselves agreeable, who should come 
into the gardens and sit down in the 


alcove next to ours, but Mr Melbourn 
and his father. They didna see 
and we didna like to speak to them. 
But we could hear what they said to 
one another, and you may well guess 
what I thought when I heard the 
young gentleman rehearsing the diffi- 
culties he had come through, after the 
money was all gone which had been 
received for the plate. Rut the dark 
does not endure for ever ; while he was 
reduced to great need, the dawn be- 
gan to appear. Providence brought 
him in the street to an old schoolfel- 
low, whose father was a city merchant 
or alderman in a great way. Reset 
with his need, Melbourn told his old 
companion of his sad estate, and so, to 
make a long tale short, a place was 
found for him in a counting-house, 
and, by little and little, he grew to be 
the toppingest man of all the town. 

^Mt*B true that he was not so at the 
time he came into the tea-garden, for 
he then had been but a tew days in 
his situation. Nevertheless, the guile- 
less old man, his father, was so trans- 
ported with the change in his pro- 
spects, that had he been Lord Mayor 
of London, he couldna have been so 
overcome with a lulness of thankful- 
ness. Indeed, he spoke in such a 
manner, that he filled my eyes with 
tears, and softened the heart of Mr 
Winsom to such a degree, that he 
called lor a whole bottle of wine, and 
invited the two gentlemen to parhike 
of it. 

Out of this renewed acquaintance, 
a friendship began that has never since 
been brok(;n. Rut I must now tell 
you how it was erdained that the 
saucy heart of that pert lassie Miss 
Retford came to be softened to the ful- 
filment efface/* 


(To he continued.) 
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The University of Dublin is the 
eldest daughter of the lleformation. 
Too frequently has that spirit, which 
revolted from the impurities of the 
church of Rome, been characterised 
by its opposition to exploded errors, 
rather than by an enlightened zeal for 
the substitution of what was more ac- 
cordant with the spirit of the Gospel. 
It is, perhaps, true, that its ravages 
were as necessary for the purpose of 
dislodging superstition from her strong 
holds, as Its calmer and more contem- 
plative labours for giving form and 
permanency to true religion. Hut the 
iniiitl dwells with a grateful compla- 
cency u])on tlui one, while no convic- 
tion of the advantages conferred by 
thi‘ other, can altogether prevent a 
distressing sense of the havock apd 
the barbarism by whiedi it was attend- 
ed. AVe adiniri‘ and venerate the great 
and indomitable Scotte h reformer. 
Ilis zeal, bis I'norgy, his courage, his 
perM'\erance, his lofty eloquence, his 
fervid piety — all coininantl attention 
ami .uc iMititled to praise; but he ap- 
pears to mu!-t advantage, at least so we 
think, when we endeavour to view' him 
and disconnected from the pro- 
ceedings to which he was accessary, 
and the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. The mind requires 
10 be excited, to an unnatural degree, 
either to partake iii or to approve of 
devastation and ruin ; and, when the 
causes which justifieil^ them have 
ceased to agitate us, the cffecis are al- 
ways unsightly and painful. And 
thcrefoie the work of reform was but 
half accomplished by the removal of 
ancient errors or abuses, until an esta- 
blishment had been founded, and in- 
stitutions arose, which were calculated 
to give, to the puiiticd form in which 
Christianity had ap])carcd, a station 
and a stability suitable to its dignity 
and commensurate with its import- 
ance. 

Elizabeth revived the reformed re- 
ligion from a state of almost total ex- 
tinction, until she fanned it into a 
steady and lasting flame. Her mea- 
sures were at the same time prudent 
and bold ; and her whole reign cha- 
racterised by a wisdom and sagacity. 


both in the planning and the conduct 
of her measures, of which history af- 
fords but few examples. After having 
established the reformed religion in 
England, and placed it upon a basis 
not likely to be speedily subverted, 
her attention was naturally, and most 
anxiously, directed to Ireland, in the 
hope of discovering some remedy for 
the manifold evils under which it la- 
boured ; and the University of Dublin 
was the ripest as well as the most i)er- 
manent product of her enlightened en- 
quiries. 

It was one advantage of the vigor- 
ous, and, we must say, somewhat des- 
potic government of Elizabeth, that 
her ministers could venture to be 
statesmen, and shape their measures 
less according to the dictates of popu- 
lar caprice, and more with reference 
to the general and lasting interests of 
the country. They could afford, po- 
litically, to cast their bread upon 
the waters,'' in the sure and certain 
hope ‘‘ of finding it after many days.” 
The University of Dublin coultl serve 
no prmnt purpose, and must involve 
a considerable expense. How much 
soever future generations might bene- 
fit by it, Elizabeth could have very 
little hope of seeing any pleasing or 
useful results from it in ntr day. But 
she and her ministers nobly looked be- 
yond present interests and present exi- 
gencies, and resolved, in tbe midst of 
wars and rumours of wars, to give a 
beginning to an establishment for the 
encouragement of sound learning ami 
true religion, for which unborn ages 
would have reason to bless their me- 
mories. 

The first hint for the establishment 
of an Irish University was received 
from Sir John Perrot — wdio was pro- 
moted by Elizabeth to the resiK)nsible 
office of Lord Deputy of Ireland. His 
plan was, to dissolve the cathedral 
of St Patrick, and appropriate the re- 
venues to the foundation and main- 
tenance of two universities.”* This 
proposal, which is described by Sir 
James Ware as being very laudable, 
had it not been founded on the ruin 
of so ancient a cathedral, was traversed, 
and, finally, frustrated, by Archbishop 
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Loftus; wbo, naturally, felt some 
alarm at the contemplated invasion of 
church property, as well as personal 
annoyance at the probable loss of in- 
come and certain curtailment of pa- 
tronage> which must have been one of 
the consequences of the meditated ar- 
rangement. 

But while the sacrifice of St Pa- 
trick's cathedral was arrested, the de- 
sign which it was intended to answer 
was not lost sight of, and, The 
Archbishop was given to understand 
that it would be an acceptable service 
to her Majesty, if he could devise any 
means of realizing at least some part 
of the design of Sir John Perrot, so as 
to confer the essential advantage of it 
upon the country, at the least possible 
expense to the public revenues. The 
affair was accordingly taken up by the 
Archbishop with the animated zeal 
that characterised bis operations ; and 
he soon found the means of accom- 
plishing it without trespassing on the 
revenues of the church, in defending 
which he had lately evinced so much 
resolute alacrity. There was, at that 
time, in the hands of the corporation 
of Dublin, a piece of ground of no 
great value, which had formed ‘ the 
site, ambit, and precinct,' of the Au- 
gustinian monastery of All Saints, a 
priory of Aroasian canons, founded in 
the year 11(50, by Dermot ]\I ‘Mur- 
rough, King of Leinster. It had been 
one of those ecclesiastical endowments, 
which, in its day, possessed important 
privileges, as the Prior enjoyed a seat 
and suffrage in the House of liOrds. 
Its patronage had been conferred by 
Pope llonorius the Third, upon Henry 
de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and his Micce sors; but, at the sup- 
pression ot monasteries by Henry 
VII 1. the mayor and corporation of 
tliat city had become possessed of it 
by royal grant. The buildings were 
id ruins, but the ground on which they 
stood appeared to Loftus as calculated 
to form a most eligible site for the 
meditated irnivcrsity."* 

The Archbishop is described as a 
most pathetic orator ; and we have 
little* reason to doubt the poweTs of 
ills e.’oquence, when we find that they 
were sufficient to move the corpora- 
ticu of Dublin to make a formal sur- 
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render of their lands. This ancient 
corporation has ever been noted for its 
loyalty its benefactions to learning 
are not so generally known. And it 
is pleasing to record this instance of 
genuine liberalitgy on the part of Irish 
tradesmen and mechanics in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; which is so strikingly 
contrasted with the jnock liherality 
prevailing, at the present day, in 
much higher quarters ; and to which 
whatever of patronage or encourage- 
ment was afterwards bestowed upon 
piety and learning is chiefly, if not 
whole! y, ascribable. 

The principal difficulty having been 
thus overcome, Loftus deputed Ilenry 
Usher, afterwards tlic celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to solicit the Queen 
for her royal charter, and also “ to 
procure a license of mortmain, to en- 
able the new corporation to bold the 
lands granted by the city. The prayer 
of the petition was, of course, gra- 
ciously complied with ; and a license 
of mortmain passed the seals by vrar- 
rant, dated 2yth of December, 1591, 
for the grant of the Abbey, which is 
recited to be of the yearly value of 
twenty pounds, and for tlic founda- 
tion of a college by way of corjx)ra- 
tion, with a power to accept such lands 
and contributions for the maintenance 
thereof, as any of her Majesty's sub- 
jects would be charitably moved to 
bestow to the value of four hundred 
pounds per annum /’t 

The letters patent passed on the .^d 
of March following ; and we find even 
in the original dc.dgu a kind of anti- 
cipatory protiaion for its exU nsion. It 
is appointed that a college shall be 
erected, to be the niotlnr of ii univer- 
sity; that tills college be called ('ol- 
legiuin sanctro el individu.i 'J’riinta- 
tis, juxta Dublin, a screnissima regina 
Elizahclha fundatuin that it consist 
of a provost and three felloAvs, in the 
name of more, and of three scholars, 
in the name of more. Loftir^, who 
was at that time both Archbishop of 
Dublin and Chancellor of Ireland, 
was nominated the first pJo\ost. 
Henry Uslier, Luke Clialoner, and 
J.auucelot Alayne, were appointed 
the three first fellows; and Henry 
Lee, William Daniel, and Stephen 
White, were appointed the three first 
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scholars. They and their successors 
for ever were constituted a body po- 
litic and corporate, with the usual 
powers and privileges. The provost- 
ship was made elective, as were also 
the fellowships and scholarships ; and 
the provost, fellows, and scholars, were 
empowered to make and constitute 
laws from time to time, for the better 
government of their body ; a power of 
conferring degrees was also granted ; 
and it was provided, that when the fel- 
lows shonld have completed seven years 
■in their office y from the time of their 
iakiruj the degree of blaster of ArtSy 
they shonld he displaced from their feU 
lo u'sh ipy a nd others elected i n their 7 00 m y 
for the hemjit of the church and the 
Icingdom. J.ord Burleigh was the first 
(dianrellor : and that office was also 
declared thenceforth elective ; the pro- 
vost and the major part of the fellows 
being the electors- The Chancellor, 
the Vice Chancellor, the Arehbisliop 
of Dublin, the Bishop of JMeath, the 
'I'n.aeurcr at War, the Chief Justice, 
and the jNIayor of the city of Dublin, 
were the visitors, with power to cor- 
rect and punish all the graviora cri^ 
rnina, and to determine all buoh strifes, 
actions, and controversies, as the pro- 
vost and major part of the fellows 
could not compose. Individuals were 
j)crmittcd and encouraged to make do- 
nations and confer aids upon the new 
establishment; and its property was 
declaim’d to be perpetually exempt from 
all public biiideiis- 

Of a })ublic sidiscription, which was 
set on foot by the I.ord Deputy Filz- 
william, the amount does not appear ; 
“ hot it may be inferred that it was 
not very cuiibidcrable, from the returns 
of Hobeit Taaffe, one of the persons 
delegated on llial embassy of solicita- 
tion, who complains of tlie prevalent 
inability which he found, even amongst 
iho'^e who were well disposed to the 
British government, to afford a liberal 
compliance with his request."* 

But not on that account was tbc 
good work retarded. On the 13th of 
March, 1591, the first stone of the 
building was laid, with great solemni- 
ty, by Thomas Smith, mayor of the 
city ; and on the 9th of January, 1593, 
the first students were admitted. 

Then came a calamity by which the 
infant establishment was wellnigh 
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extinguished. It seemed doomed to 
experience the fate of Marcellus, and 
to be born only to die. The endow- 
ments of which it had become possess- 
ed by the munificence of its illustrious 
founder, lay in the province of Ulster, 
where the rebellion of Tyrone now 
raged with implacable fury ; and where 
were seen all the circumstances of arm- 
ed contention, except discipline and 
the laws of war. In such a state of 
things, when the fierceness of party 
breathed nothing but ravage and de- 
solation, the revenues of the college 
were rendered nugatory ; and the foun- 
dation must have bten as effectually 
dissolved as if its cliarter had been re- 
scinded, were it not for the anxious in- 
terest which Archbishop I-oftus evin- 
ced towards its welfare. That spirited 
prelate happened to be, at that time, 
one of the r.ords Justices, on whom 
the civil government of Ireland devol- 
ved ; and the authority of his high 
station enabled him, without much 
delay, to realize his benevolent inten- 
tions. lie made the necessities of the 
University a con^^idcration of state, and 
the urgency of the cri^^is was met by a 
prompt application of relief, which se- 
cured it from the immediate shock of 
perilous events. * The relief consisted 
in the gi-ant of a concordatum of 
forty ])ounds per annum, and an al- 
lowance of six dead payes, (rnorte 
pages) out of such checques as should 
be imposed on her Majesty's army." 
Tire forty pounds were ordered to be 
paid quarterly ; and the dead payes, 
which amounted to seventy pounds a- 
ycar, to be paid every month. t 

Nor did the fostering liberality of 
Elizabeth's government stop here. 
Other aids were granted, as the exi- 
gencies required, and the cradle of 
learning and the arts was only rocked 
by the earthquake, by which every 
other establishment in the country was 
almost shaken to its foundation. James 
the First endowed it with large estates 
in the province of Ulster, and also set- 
tled on it a pension of four hundred 
pounds, payable out of the Exchequer. 

The origin of the library is curious 
and interesting, and we should not do 
the subject justice, if we did not give 
it ill the words of the able and inge- 
nious writer from whom we have al- 
ready quoted so largely. 
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The library, which forms so splen<* 
did a part of the collegiate establish- 
ment, was commenced in the year 
1 603, and originated in a circumstance 
to which, in the history of no other 
nation, is there any thing similar. In 
that year, the affairs of Ireland having 
been somewhat composed, by the sup- 
pression of Tyrone's rebellion, and the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Kin- 
sale, the army determined upon doing 
some notable act, which might be a 
continual memorial of the gallantry of 
military men, and at the same time 
expressive of their own respect for the 
interests of learning and religion. With 
such a view, they raised among them- 
selves the sum of L.IHOO, in those 
days a very great subscription, and 
then resolved that Dr Chaloner and 
ISIr James Usher should have the said 
sum paid into their hands, for the 
purchase of sucli books as they might 
think most suitable to the formation 
of a libra ry, to be annexed for ever to 
the newly created University of Dub- 
lin, as a testimony of their esteem for 
literature, and regard for the improve- 
ment of the youth of Ireland. The 
learned persons who were delegated 
on so honourable a mission, undertook 
it with pleasure, and performed it 
with that talent and assiduity which 
justified the selection. They came 
over to Kngland for the purpose of 
better discharging their trust, where 
they obtained the best works that were 
to be met with, in the most import- 
ant departments of knowledge ; and 
procuring others of a valuable charac- 
ter from other countries, laid the foun- 
dation of that long- accumulated and 
magnificent pile of various literature, 
which has given to the University the 
most useful and admirable of its at- 
tractions. It is worthy of observation, 
that, at the same juncture, Sir Tho- 
mas Bodicy was in London, making 
similar purchases for his newly insti- 
tuted library at Oxford ; between him 
and the Irish gentlemen a friendly in- 
tercourse took place, by which the ob- 
jects of both were reciprocally promo- 
ted ; so that the famous Bodleian li- 
brary, and that of the University of 
Dtti Ifn, the two moid superb monii- 
mente of learning in the empire, coin- 
lteern,ed at the same time, and under 
the auspicious circum.dance of enlight- 
ened co-operation. When we recol- 
lect how much literature suffered from 
the barbarous spirit with which an- 
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cient war was waged, or from the ca- 
sualties which have attended it at all 
times when we call to mind the 
many instances of all that is sacred or 
venerable, being involved in the pro- 
miscuous ruin of its course, whether 
impelled by ferocity or a more disci- 
plined ambition ; — and when we con- 
sider how often the agents of its evils 
partake of its character, and become 
regardless of the arts of peace, from 
habits of inliumaTi excitation, we shall 
view, with a peculiar sentiment, this 
act of the Irish army, who consecrated 
the offerings of victory to the huma- 
nizing spirit of improvement. The 
long- collected and stupendous mass of 
Alexandrian knowledge, rejuesenting 
the various intellect and genius of ci- 
vilized man, was as fatally visited by 
the fortunes of the accomplished Ju- 
lius, as by the exterminating igiioraiice 
of a barbarian caliph ; while the )}nlU 
tary origin of the library of Dublin 
college forms a singular and beautitul 
contrast with those events of war, 
which history has viewed through un- 
affected tears, and with indignunt re- 
membrance.'' 

In the year 1 6 1 1-, the University ob- 
tained the important pri\ilege of send- 
ing two members to rarliainerit. VW 
will not venture, at present, to enijuirc 
how" far the interests of learning ha\e 
been advanced by this addition to its 
corporate respectability. The indi- 
viduals who, Ironi time to time, liave 
been thought worthy of represi nting 
the college of Dublin, liave, doubtUss, 
been distinguished by intclkct and 
learning in no ordinaiy degree. But 
the intrigue and the turmoil of a con- 
tested election are little cungenia] to 
the seat of science and tlie hium s ; and 
the privilege w\as, we bclievi', confer- 
red more w Jh reference to court tliaii 
to academic interests. It was part of 
the policy by which James succeeded 
in establishing a borougl: interest in 
the Irish parliament, whicli was found 
necessary to enable him to cairy into 
effect Ins bold jirojectH of tentative h-- 
gislation. It is chiefly nu'inorablr', 
therefore, as being tlie first instance in 
which the government emh avoiired to 
turn to any })olitical account the cor- 
porate importance of the new Univcr- 
•sity. 

It was unfortunate that, in the ori- 
ginal charter, tlie office of.provost w.is 
made elective. WhiJt? the bellows 
continued few in number, no sensible 
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inconvenience was experienced. But 
when, from three, their original num- 
ber, they increased to seven, the ex- 
citement towards power introduced a 
spirit of party ; and philosophers were 
induced to pass the limits of their ac- 
complishments, to maintain an ill- 
graced rivalry in the arts of political 
intrigue. But there was another source 
of contention : the frequent and fatal 
visitations to which the metropolis was 
subject, in those times, from the 
plague, made the fellows provide 
against any great or sudden diminution 
of their number, by the appointment 
of a sort of associate fellows, called 
probationers, who were to succeed, by 
seniority, to the vacant fellowships, as 
they might occur. By this plan, there 
were always persons of accredited qua- 
lifications, to supply sucli losses in the 
superior ranks of the corporation, as, 
from remaining unfilled, would be pro- 
ductive of inconvenience or delay in 
the collegiate proceedings. Those pro- 
bationers were nine in number ; and, 
in course of time, not being content 
witli expectancy, founded upon ca- 
sualties, began to assume the name, 
and insist upon enjoying the privi- 
leges, of a fellow ; especially that iin- 
j)ortant one, of a vote in the election 
of provost. In the propriety of those 
claims, the regular fellows could not 
be persuaded to acquiesce ; and as tlie 
former persisted in their demands, the 
college was degraded into an arena of 
disputed rights and controverted deci- 
sions.'"* The end of this was, that 
recourse was had to the sovereign au- 
thority, and the charter was Ibrmally 
surrendered into the hands of the King, 
who, in the year 1G.S7, granted a new 
one, accompanied by a boily of statutes, 
framed by Arclihisliop Laud, upon the 
model of the existing codes of the 
Cambridge University. Dr William 
Chappel was provost at this time, and 
incurred much odium for the part 
which he acted, as well in procuring 
the new charter, as in his general mis- 
government of the University. He was 
af terwards promoted to the bishoprick 
of Coik, and his conduct became a sub- 
ject of parliamentary enquiry, which 
was suspended until it was forgotten, 
by the troubles which almost imme- 
diately ensued, when the kingdom was 
again convulsed by civil war in all its 
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horrors, and aggravated by features of 
remorseless cruelty, such as never be- 
fore stained the annals of the most- 
atrocious barbarians. 

The condition of the Irish, almost 
from the period when the English first 
obtained a footing in the country, was 
most unfavourable to im pro vemen t and 
civilization. A system of confiscation 
the most extensive, the most arbitrary, 
and the most capricious, that has ever 
been beard of in any age or nation, 
rendered all property insecure. The 
natives were slaves to the heads of 
their respective septs, who were them- 
selves dependent on masters almost as 
much removed from the character of 
freemen. “ The Irish had always been 
considered, not as subjects, but as 
aliens, and even as enemies, out of the 
protection of the law ; in consequence 
whereof all marriages and alliances 
with them, and even commerce, were 
prohibited, and tliey might be oppress- 
ed, spoiled, and killed by the English, 
at pleasure, not being allowed to bring 
any action, nor any inquisition lying 
for the murder of an Irishman. This 
made it impracticable for them to 
exercise any commerce, or settle in 
any town ; but forced them to stand 
on their defence, to fly to the moun- 
tains, and there live in a barbarous 
manner, in a slavish dependence on 
their lords, to whom they had recourse 
for protection. These lords governed 
them according to the Brehon law, in 
a very arbitrary, as well as oppressive 
manner, punisning them at their plea- 
sure, taking coigne and iivergof them, 
which made the land waste and the 
people idle ; and by their coshvr'ntgs, 
acftsingsofthekvn^ej cuttings', tallages , 
ami spendings, reducing the common 
sort to a state of absolute slavery, and 
to a necessity of following their chiefs 
whenever they pleased to rebel. For 
they had no estates of freehold or in- 
heritance, nor any security of enjoy- 
ing what belonged to them, their wives 
as well as their goods being liable at 
any time to be taken away at the plea- 
sure of their lords, who were, after all, 
in as precarious a state with regard to 
their succession, as their vassals with 
respect to their possessions.*' Thus 
had the English sown the wind, and 
is it surprising that they should have 
reaped the whirlwind ? Even the 
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plantation by James^ ivhicli was in- 
tended and calculated to correct these 
abuses^ was not carried into effect, 
without giving rise to great and seri- 
ous complaints, and causing curses, 
not loud but deep/' to be uttered 
against its projectors. The King's 
intentions were excellent, but his in- 
structions were not sufficiently precise 
to prevent many instances of flagrant 
and flagitious injustice. Several 
persons" (Carte, vol. i. p. 2.5) wore 
turned out of large estates of profit- 
able land, and had only a small pit- 
tance, less than a fourth part, assign- 
ed them, for it is barren ground. 
Twenty-five proprietors, most of them 
O’Ferrals, were dispossessed of their 
all, and nothing allotted them for com- 
pensation ; and, in certain cases, the 
resentment of the old possessors was 
raised the higher, because the lands 
taken from them were given to those 
who had none before, and even to 
some that had been rebels and traitors/' 
When to these causes is added, the 
religious hatred which had newly 
sprung up, and which was aggravated 
and inflamed by the insulting and 
vexatious proceedings of a puritanical 
parliament, it will not be thought 
very surprising, that a people, reduced 
to barbarism, maddened and inflamed 
by injustice and cruelty, and worked 
upon by the passionate rt presentations 
of their spiritual guides, by whom 
they wtre taught to believe that, by 
the destruction of the English, they 
would be doing God a service, were 
wrought up to a pitch of frenzy, in 
which all the energies of their nature, 
both good and bad, were absorbed 
into a kind of instinct for vengeance, 
which could alone have qualified them 
for the demoniacal barbarities which 
they perpetrated, and which have 
made the memory of that atrocious 
rebellion accursed and execrable to all 
posterity. 

Such was the country, suclf were 
the people, amongst whom the seat of 
learning, checked as it was by a series 
of untoward events, was proceeding 
gradually towards that majestic eleva- 
tion which it afterwards attained, and 
in virtue of which it became the most 
efficient instrument of national im- 
provement. As the new charter essen- 
tially altered the constitution of the 
college, it disc rves to be particularized. 
The right of appointing the provost 
was reserved to the crown, and the 


office itself was enlarged from a tenure 
of seven years from the time of obtain- 
ing the degree of master of arts, to an 
optional tenancy for life. The num- 
ber of fellows was augmented to six- 
teen ; the seven existing fellows being 
constituted senior, and the nine pro- 
bationers junior fellows. The go- 
vernment of the college was entrusted 
to the former, while the duty of the 
latter consisted chiefly in preparing the 
students for quarterly examinations. 
Upon a vacancy occurring among the 
senior fellows, it was to be filled up 
three days after it was made known, 
by the provost and the major part of 
the surviving senior fellows ; and 
vacancies amongst the junior fellows, 
or scholars, were to be filled up by the 
provost and the major part of the 
senior fellows on the ^Monday after 
the Trini ty Sunday next ensuing. The 
power of forming statutes for the gc- 
vernment of the university, which had 
been conferred by the original charter 
upon the provost and fellows, w'as 
withdrawn, and reserved to the King ; 
in cases omitted to be provided for, a 
permission being conceded to the ])ro- 
vost and senior fellows to institute 
laws, which, if confirmed by the vi- 
sitors, and not repugnant to those pre- 
sented by the King, should remain in 
force, until the board, with the con- 
sent of the vi‘<itors, should llvink pro- 
per to re.scind them. The visitorial 
power was confined to the Chancellor, 
or the Vjco- Chancellor, and the Arcli- 
bi&l'top of Dublin. While wc recognize 
the propriety of limiting the hands in 
which this power was lodged, and 
wliich was, in fact, rendered inefficient 
from the multitude who share it, w'c 
cannot but lament the marked incivi- 
lity oftcred to the city in the depriva- 
tion of the l.ord IMayor, from whom, 
if but little assistance could be ex- 
pected, little obstruction need be ap- 
prthcndtd, in the administration of 
collegiate justice ; and whose presence 
would not have been more gratifying 
to civic pride, than pleasing to every 
friend of letters, as a testimony of the 
gratitude entertained for civic liberal- 
ity, by the founders of the University. 

Such were the principal alterations 
and modifications effected by the new 
charter iu the constitution of the col- 
lege, at a time when all those who 
were devoted to the arts of peace, or 
the pursuits of literature, were about 
to be scattered as sheep not having a 
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shcplierd. The provost, by whose 
instrumentality these clianges were 
chiefly brought about, was obliged to 
fly into England, where shortly after 
he died ; but not before he had been 
exceedingly harassed by the vexatious 
proceedings of the Irish parliament. 
The venerable Bedell, who had been 
Provost of the University, and was at 
that time Bishop pf Kilmore, fell into 
the hands of the rebels, and the bar- 
barous people shewed him no small 
kindness.*’ It is indeed beautiful to 
beliold, amidst the scenes of carnage 
and devastation which every where 
presented themselves, the sweetness 
and benignity of the sage, and the 
calm and holy composure of the saint, 
effectually mitigating and disarming 
his savage and sanguinary assailants. 
Bedell veas treated by the insurgents, 
during his compulsory sojourn with 
them, witli the most gratifying atten- 
tion and the most marked respect ; 
and when, at length, his anxiety for 
the fate of his friends, and the state 
of the country, brought on the illness 
of which he died, they flocked from 
all parts to his funeral, and loud and 
tumultuous were the expressions of 
vehement sorrow amidst which his 
remains were deposited in the gi*ave. 

The year l(it7 was memorable for 
the arrival of the Parliamentary com- 
missioners, who were appointed to 
settle the political differences, and to 
adjust religious affairs according to 
the standard then deemed orthodox in 
England. One of their first acts was 
to forbid the useof the English liturgy ; 
and although the clergy very generally 
coniplied with their interdict, the col- 
lege resolutely rcfusetl to discontinue 
their accustomed form of prayer ; and 
Anthony Martin, who was also 
Bishop of Meath, persisted in reading 
it, and actually preached against the 
innovating spirit of the times, with an 
apostolic freedom, that nothing but 
the conscientious sense of what he 
conceived a sacred duty could have 
inspired. The people, who never feel 
so deeply the power of religion as in 
times of persecution, resorted thither 
in great numbers, and delighted to 
hear his fearless and impressive ex- 
hortations. ilis conduct will appear 
the more exemplary, when it is known 
that the plague was then consuming 


those whom the sword had spared. 
Nothing, however, could induce him 
to desist from the public exercise of 
his functions ; and he fell the lament- 
ed victim of that dreadful distemper, 
after having, during the space of three 
years, contended for what he conceived 
to be the truth, with a firmness that 
made his enemies respect the mai^ 
whom their power could not overawe, 
and whom the adversity of his cause 
could not deter from its perilous vin- 
dication. The vacancy occasioned by 
his death gave the Parliament an op- 
portunity of appointing Samuel Win- 
ter, chaplain to the commissioners, to 
the important trust of presiding over 
the University, which, during his con- 
tinuance in office, he modelled so as to 
meet tlie approbation of his patrons ; 
and it, in consequence, became a school 
of polemic controversy, instead of an 
institution of peaceful religion and the 
sciences.*'* 

In 1649, Cromwell visited Ireland, 
and the effect of his character, and his 
measures, in subduing whatever op- 
posed his high pleasure, is described, 
in a few words, with very great power, 
by Mr Taylor. He says, 

‘‘ So impetuous, sanguinary, and 
successful werehis military enterprises, 
that the traditionary character which 
he bears amongst the native Irish, even 
at the present day, partakes less of the 
splendid fame of the able chieftain 
than of the ghastly renown of a de- 
stroying spirit ; and he is remember- 
ed, not as an armed missionary of a 
civilized cause, but as a being possess- 
ing a preternatural love and power of 
destruction.” 

He seemed, as Grattan said of the 
Earl of Chari emont, “ to cast upon 
the crowd that followed him, the gra- 
cious shade of his own accomplish- 
ments, so that the very rabble grew 
civilizeil as it approached his person.” 

To Cromwell, however, is the col- 
lege indebted for the valuable accession 
of the library of Archbishop Usher. 
That great and gootl man was com- 
pelled to fly the country. His proper- 
ty was confiscated, and he himself re- 
duced to the greatest distress. He 
had, like his great contemporary Mil- 
ton, fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues j" and felt, probably, some re- 
gret that he gave, at one period of his 
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lire, too much countenance to the party 
by whom he was now proscribed. 
After his death, the Parliament, to 
mark their sense of his merits and suf- 
ferings, settled a pension of Ii.500 a- 
year on his family. A new and a va- 
luable edition of his voluminous works, 
is, we are happy to say, at present in 
tfie press, and will shortly make its 
appearance, under the auspices of the 
present excellent and learned King’s 
Professor of Divinity to the University, 
Dr Elrington. 

At the llestoration, the Puritanical 
fellows were ejected, and their places 
supplied chiefly from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the cultivation of learning ha- 
ving been so much discouraged by the 
repeated calamities which had befallen 
the College that few of its own mem- 
bers were considered eligible to any 
of its high places. Dr Tljomas Seele, 
a native of Dublin, was, however, ap- 
pointed Provost, and discharged his 
important duties in a manner which 
fully justified the discriminatory selec- 
tion of those by whom he was promo- 
ted. 

It was the good fortune of Ireland 
to be governed at this period by ihe 
illustrious Duke of Ormond. He had 
proved his capacity both in the arts of 
peace and the conduct of tvur ; and re- 
mained true to his principles in de- 
spite of the terrors of power and the 
blandishments of seduction. He Wvis 
the friend of Clanndon, and lini been 
the companion of Charles in his < xile ; 
and when his royal master, for whom 
he had sacrificed his all, was placed 
on the throne, favours were showend 
upon him such as in some sort com- 
pensated his previous losses and suf- 
ferings ; and, what he valuc<l above 
every other consideration, enabiejl him, 
once more, to employ his noblo i/iiml, 
and exert h’s various talents, rn the 
service of his king and for the advan- 
tage of tiic kingdom. He was, per- 
haps, the only living individual who 
could have so happily reconciled all 
the conflicting interests involved in 
the Irish Act of Settlement ; and, by 
his wifidOiTi, his decision, his prompti- 
tude, and his authority, produced that 
acquiescence in its provisions, wliich 
beet red the present peace, and event- 
ually ensured the future prosperity, of 
Ireland. 

it was by his influence that Dr 
Jeremy Taylor was promoted to tlie 
bisliopfick of Down and Connor, and 


appointed Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. The name of this venerable 
man hallows the page on which it ap- 
pears, and causes the liurnble aspirant 
after Christian excellence to experi- 
ence a mingled emotion of gratitude, 
humility, reverence, and love. How 
poor is the fame of the conqueror, 
now fading the renown of the legisla- 
tor, compared with ^le deep emotion $ 
which are experienced towards him 
who has sacrifleed all that this world 
holds dear, to the still dearer privi- 
lege of walking humbly with his God, 
and who, by his self-renouncing ten- 
derness ot heart and earth-despising 
dignity of soul,” at once exemplifies 
and ri'commends the gospel ! 

Tina such a man sliuuld have been, 
at such a time, appointed to such a 
station, seems little sliort of an inter- 
ference of Providtnee in behalf of tlie 
University. He was a miracle of ho- 
liiuss, as well as a prodigy of learning 
and genius ; and the whole energies 
of his mind and heart were immedi- 
ately applied to as^^ii.ige the bitterness 
of controversy, and to repair tlie ra- 
vages of war. Ills tiTht SI vmon preach- 
ed biforc the UniVLi^ity is thus cha- 
ractcii^ed by Bishop Heher : — *• I am 
not acquainted with any composition 
of Imman eloquence which is more 
deeply iinbind v/itli a sjdrit of practi- 
cal holine’^s, — which more powerfully 
attracts the atti ntion of men from the 
subtilties of theology to the duties 
and charities of religion,— or which 
evinces a more lofty f.i^dam of tliosr 
trifling subjects of dispute, wliieh, then 
or since, have divided the Protestant 
churches.’ 

’idle way,” ^ays Tailor, to judge 
of rc ligion, js by doing our duty ; and 
theidogy is rather a divine hie fhan n 
divine' knovvledge. In heaven, indeed, 
wc must lir^t see, and then love ; 
but liere, on earth, we must first love, 
and love will (‘pen our as well as 
our licarts ; and we shall then see, and 
perceive, and understand.” 

Thus it was tljat he endeavoured to 
tranquillr/.e the minds and purify the 
afltenons of those who had but too 
much perplexed themselves by “fool- 
ish and unlearned questions that en- 
gendered strife,” and too frequently, 
in their contests for faith, lost sight of 
charity. By holding in view tha end 
of religion, namely, holiness of life 
and conversation, he was preserved 
fiom having recourse to any undue 
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means of arriving at it ; whereas others, 
who begin by considering the means, 
not unfrequently lose sight of the 
end ; and thus arc led to a violation 
of what is not only a virtue itself, but 
the very bond of peace and of all 
virtues.” Such was, most deplorably, 
the case while the Puritans were in- 
vested with academic power. They 
seemed to think that thorns would 
produce figs, and that from a bramble 
bush they might gather grapes : And 
no one assuredly was so well calcula- 
ted to correct this fatal error as the 
author of Hoiy Living and Dying 
neither w'as there any one, who was 
more qualified by temper or pledged 
by principle, to do so with moderation, 
and a tender regard for the scruj)les 
of others, than the author of tlie “ Li- 
berty of Prophesying,” vJio, in for- 
bearing to persecute his adversaries, 
was but Lxem^)lifying the piiiiciplcs 
for which he had always contended, 
.■^nd doing to others as he would 
that tl;c‘y should do unto him.” 

It was the Duke of Ormond's policy 
to confer the dignities and tlie be)ic- 
lices of the Iri.sh Church, wIk'U they 
could be fairly so conferred, on Irisli- 
incn, educated in the Dublin Univer- 
sity, as well for llie bi tter encourage- 
ment of learning in tliat institution as 
for tile general advantage of the Irish 
Church. ‘Mt is (it to b ' remember- 
ed,” he says, in one of his letters to 
the Secretary of State, “ that near this 
city there is a university of the foun- 
dation of Queen Elizabeth, principally 
intended for the education and advan- 
tage of the natives of this kingdom, 
vvincli hath j>roduced men very cnii- 
neni for learning and piety, and those 
of this nation, and such there are now 
in the Church, so that, while there are 
such, the passing them by is not only, 
in some measure, a violation of the 
original intention and institution, bul 
a great disiournijemunt to the natives 
from making themselves rapahle and 
ft for preferment in the Chun h, whcrc- 
unto, if they have equal parts, they 
are better able to do service than 
strangers. The promotion, too, of the 
already dignified or bcneficed, will 
make room for, and, con.scquently, 
encourage young men, students in the 
University ; which room will be lost, 
and the inferior clergy much dislieart- 
ened, if, upon the vacancy of bishop- 
ricks, persons unknown to the king- 
dom and University, shall be sent to 
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fill them, and be less useful theic to 
Church and kingdom than those who 
are better acquainted with both.” Such 
was the opinion of this illustrious man 
at a time when the University of Dub- 
lin was far less capable of supplying 
the Irish Church with an efficient and 
an educated clergy than it is at pre- 
sent. Indeed the cultivation and en- 
couragement of learning, in all its 
branches, entered largely into his plans 
of national improvement. With this 
view, a clause was introduced into the 
Act of Settlement, empowering the 
erection of another college ; and thus, 
by the competition which would take 
place between the sister institutions, 
each would be stimulated to exertions 
by which both would be materially 
advantaged. We fully agree with 
Mr Taylor, that had the plan been 
carried into (.(Let, there can he no 
doubt but it must have proved highly 
beneficial to the country ; and al- 
though the present college might not, 
in that case, be so very opulent as it 
is, yet it would have a character bet- 
ter known, and, of course, more valued 
in the empire: the rivalry which w'ould 
naturally exist between the two insti- 
tutions, could not fail to raise the re- 
putation of both ; the pride of advan- 
cin.^ tlnir respective colleges would 
inspire the members individually with 
the ::cal of letters beyond W'bat can ex- 
ist in a solitary e.stablis)iment ; the se- 
veral prolV.ssors ’would feel the incum- 
bent necessity of pushing their labour 
further than the discharge of their 
daily duty required ; their learning 
w’ould guide them into the region of 
discovery.” “ The splendid indivi- 
dual exceptions which we now see, 
would form the general rule, and the 
literature of the country would share 
in the prosperous fame of its Univer- 
sity.” 

i\lr Taylor, however, should be in- 
formed, that, for the realization of all 
these desirable advantages, more than 
the mere establishment of a second 
college w ould be required. The Uni- 
versity, as at present constituted, must 
ratht r be considered a school for the 
instruction of youth, than an institu- 
tion for the advancement of learning. 
For the one purpose it is admirably 
calculated ; for the other, scarcely at 
all. The Board arc fully occupied 
by the business of its government ; 
the junior fellows, by the instruc- 
tion of their pupils; and the scholars. 
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^hose corporate character must cease 
when they have reached, or might 
have reached, the standing of Master 
of Arts, are busy in preparing for the 
professions into which they are re- 
spectively about to enter, and cannot 
be considered very well qualified, 
even if they were at all disposed, to 
expend their time and labour upon 
any work, by which the reputation of 
the University might be increased, or 
the interests of general literature pro- 
moted. The change, therefore, which 
could alone effect the object which 
Mr Taylor has in view, should be one 
which left more of literary leisure at 
the disposal of the heads and the pro- 
fessors of the College, and assimilated 
it more to the condition, in that re- 
spect, of Oxford and Cambridge. AVe 
might then expect to see the advance- 
ment of literature and the progress of 
education going hand in hand, and the 
Dublin University would not be more 
remarkable for diffusing the know- 
ledge of what is already known, than 
for pushing her researches into re- 
gions of discovery, heretofore imper- 
vious or unfrequented. Thus, alone, 
can she ever effectually obviate the r ?- 
proach of ‘‘ the silent sister.'' But 
we will abstain, for the present, from 
commenting on the discipline, in order 
to pursue the history, of this interest- 
ing institution. 

From the Hestoration to the Revo- 
lution, it enjoyed a longer period of 
tranquillity than it had known since 
its establisnment, and made a corres- 
ponding advance in usefulness and re- 
putation. The Duke of Ormond left 
nothing undone which could ensure 
its permanence or contribute to its re- 
spectability. He found, at his arrival, 
every thing in great disorder. There 
was, indeed," says Carte, ” an heap of 
men and boys, but no college." The 
chancellor, the provost, and the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, were, accordingly, 
empowered to elect five senior fel- 
lows ; by whom, in conjunction with 
the provost, regular elections were af- 
terwards held, and the several vacan- 
cies filled up according to the manner 
prescribed in the statutes of the Uni- 
versity. Indeed it is premature to use 
that term respecting the statutes then 
in being ; they having been designed 
by Arch bishop Laud for a college rather 
thai 4 for a University. This deficiency 
was, however, now supplied by Bishop 
Taylor, who was admirably qualified 
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io finish what bis venerable patron so 
well begun ; and he accordingly set 
himself to frame a code of academic 
regulations, which have ever since 
been uninterruptedly acted npon, ex- 
cept during the short and anxious pe- 
riod of disturbance and unsettlement 
which occurred at the Revolution. 

In the year 1688, when James as- 
sembled his pseudo-parliament in 
Dublin, the University was represent- 
ed by Sir John Mead and Mr Coghlan, 
both celebrated lawyers. Although 
stanch supporters of the Prob slant 
cause, they were, with some difficulty, 
prevailed upon to assume, at that cri- 
tical and eventful period, the post of 
honour and of danger. They knew, 
that by opposing the measures upon 
which the Court seemed bent, while 
they could not profit the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, they should draw 
upon their own heads the weight of 
royal indignation, and only serve to 
encrease the numbers who w^ere now 
daily being offered up to the spirit of 
baleful bigotry, which again began to 
he ascendant in Ireland. Rut never 
let a good man desert a falling cause 
from any timid apprehensions* of indi- 
vidual suffering, or unworthy depre- 
ciation of his own usefulness. What- 
ever may be the ultimate issue of his 
exertions, (that is in the hands of Pro- 
\idence,) his duty is plain, ever to 
stand fast in his integrity, and advance 
straighten ward in the path of truth and 
justice. Thus aloru) can he ensure the 
applause of the just and wise, and the 
approbation of his own conscience; — 
and thus, also, may he hope to see his 
most unpromising labours crowned 
with a degree of' succcvss, such as un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, 
and in his most sanguine moods, he 
would have thought it presumption to 
anticipate. vVe shall have occasion, 
by and by, to recount a singular in- 
stance in which this was verified, in 
tl)e case of one of the members for the 
University. 

Amongst," we use the words of 
Mr Taylor, the most indiscreet of 
those counsellors, to whose advict' 
.Tamts was indebted for losing tlie 
last sympathy of the people, was the 
Lord Tyrconncll, Chief (tovernor of 
Ireland ; a minister who, incapable of 
any great design for restoring the for- 
tunes of his royal master, possessed a 
great share of that officious zeal which 
is a bad substitiitefor ability and prii- 
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deuce. To a mind like his, it would 
have been a matter of satisfaction to 
edect the ruin of tho University ; but 
as James had pledged himself, imme- 
diately after landing in Dublin, not 
only to protect the members of the 
College, but to increase, rather than 
diminish, the number of their privi- 
leges, it was necessary to resort to 
some contrivance which might exas- 
perate' the King to a breach of this 
engagement, or, by lowering its cha- 
racter, bring down upon the institu- 
tion the heavier evil of the censure of 
society. He soon conceived a project 
worthy of his capacity and intentions. 
Thcie was, among the number of liis 
dependants, one whose name was 
Doyle, by nature and education fitted 
to be the agent of such an enterprise. 
He was a person very illiterate, and 
still more immoral, on wliich account 
Tyrconnell selected him for collegiate 
honours ; and persuaded the King to 
present a indii, notoriously uiKpialificd, 
to the office of senior fellow. In a 
crisis so alarming, the provost and 
board behaved with prudcnceaiid firm- 
ness. They saw, on one side, tho 
abasement of the character of tJie col- 
lege, if such an associate should be ad- 
mitted, and, on the other, the ven- 
geance of an oftbnded authority, which 
might effect its ruin in case of his re- 
jection. But Doyle’s own mismanage- 
ment put it in their power to take a 
middle course, of which they instant- 
ly availed themselves. In obtaining a 
dispensation, he had, through igno- 
rance, neglected to procure an exemp- 
tion from the oath of fellow, in which 
that of supremacy was of course in- 
cluded. The Provost, accordingly, 
tendered the oath, which Doyle, as was 
foreseen, afraid of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of his party, refused, and was 
immediately denied admission. Find- 
ing remonstrances and threats in vain, 
he preferred a complaint to his patron, 
Tyrconnell, and his case became a 
subject of legal enquiry. The excess 
to which party spirit was, at that time, 
carried, allowed nothing to be sacred 
irom its influence ; the Highest offices 
of the law were d^raded to the ser- 
vice of a faction ; it was not tlierefore 
a matter of surprise, that, when Doyle’s 
case came to be heard, such person- 
ages as Chief Justice Newgent, Baron 
Hicc, and the Attorney-General Na- 
gle, should have appeared as hisadvo- 
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cates. However, the character of the 
man shewed itself in so unfavourable 
a light, that CV]^ his most zealous 
friends became ashamed of makiitg 
him an object of public interest, and, 
under the subterfuge uf ordering Doyle 
to procure another dispensation, they 
were content that the affair should fall 
to the ground and be fiorgotten.” 

We have thought it right to give 
the above case so fully, because it will 
present to the reader a more lively pic- 
ture of the state of the times of which 
we write, than the most elaborate de- 
scription. A similar instance of the 
arbitrary exercise of the royal prero- 
gative occurred afterwards in the case 
of a person named Green, on whose 
behalf a mandamus was issued, by 
which it was required that he should be 
adinitteil to the office of senior fellow. 
Whether, in pursuance of this pro- 
(‘ceding, he was or was not admitted, 
does not appear. 

The vengeance of the Popish faction 
now fell heavily upon the peaceful in- 
stitution. The pension by which it 
was chiefly supported, and which was 
paid out of the Fa' chequer, Tyrconnell 
caused to be withheld. Tliis would, 
in itself, soon have completed its over- 
throw ; but the impatient bigotry of 
the Popish Chief Governor could not 
brook the delay of the lingering ex- 
tinction, to which it seemed doomed by 
the confiscation of its funds. He was 
desirous to distinguish his administra- 
tion by an act of more signal barbar- 
ity ; and the provost and fellows were 
contumaciously driven out, and their 
public and private property, furniture, 
books, communion-plate, &c. &c. 
seized upon, without any shadow of 
right, or ground of complaint, but that 
they had adhered, with fidelity, to 
their sworn engagements. 

Thus it was that the royal bigot 
kept the faith which he had plighted 
upon his landing in Ireland. He seemed 
to feel the same hostility to literature 
which the Popish Priests evince to- 
wards the Bible ; and with good rea- 
son. The one was as hostile to his 
arbitrary notions of prerogative, as is 
the other to the domineering supre- 
macy claimed by the Church of Rome. 
It had already generated that spirit of 
freedom which scared him from his 
throne, and must, he thought, com- 
plete his overthrow, if he did not con«i 
ruminate its degradation. It was dc- 
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terra incd, therefore, that the mansion 
of philosophy, the seat of the muses, 
should be profaned and desecrated. 

And accordingly, the buildings, 
so long consecrated to the residence of 
literature, were applied to the purpose 
of a barrack, and many of the rooms 

made use of as places of confinement 
for the suspected. Even the chapel 
was converted into a magazine for 
gunpowder, and the whole establish- 
ment wantonly defaced by a licentious 
soldiery. It was then that tlie most ig- 
norant and furious of the adherents of 
the Stuarts desired to consiuninalc 
those misehiefs, by giving the library 
to the flames; and that noble collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts must 
have suffered a fate, like that whicli, 
und(T the barbarous triumph of an 
Omar, consumed the vast learning of 
the ancient world, were it not for two 
individuals, who, although attached to 
tlio fortunes of James, were free from 
his intokrancc. The name of one of 
these enlightened men w’as Moor, that 
of the other, McCarthy, both clergy- 
men of the Homan Citholic persua- 
sion ; the former of whom exerted his 
interest to be appointed Provost, and 
the other obtained the ofheo of libra- 
rian ; in which stations they so effec- 
tually interposed their authority for 
the conservation of the magiuticeiit 
hut d('votrd pile, that they restrained 
their party from an act of scnsricss 
crime, and saved literature from a me- 
morable calamity.” 

That the priests were, on this occa- 
sion, less barbarous than the sobtier-, 
does not, we think, entitle tlum to 
thccharacter of enlightened.” How- 
ever, we are not disposed to underva- 
lue the service which they performed, 
even though it arose from a desire to 
secure for themselves the property 
which had been marked out for de- 
struction. The splendid college li- 
brary was saved, by their means ; and 
ivhether that event be ascribable to 
their cupidity, nr their love of letters, 
or, what is perhaps the more probable 
supposition, to the itifluence of both 
these motives conjoined, they have 
conferred a benefit upon Irish litera- 
ture which entitles them to an hon- 
ourable exemption from the condem- 
nation which has been pronounced 
against its bigoted and barbarian per- 
sectti^ft ; an»l they have, accordingly, 
recwvcd, from the annalist of the Uni- 


versity, grateful and distinguishing 
commemoration. 

Moor, while invested with the au- 
thority of Provost, did not confine his 
exertions to the preservation of the li- 
brary. He used his influence, in many 
instances successfully, to preserve the 
property of individuals and of the in- 
stitution from farther pillage ; he en- 
deavoured to mitigate the severe treat- 
ment the prisoners experienced ; and 
he dissuaded the King from carrying 
into effect a design, with wliich l.ord 
Petre had inspired him, ofeonferring the 
college and ail its rights upon the Je- 
suits. •* lie could not, however,” says 
]Mr Taylor, “ prevent the members 
from being all put under arrest ; but 
(lv‘ intcTC't wbiidi thelli dmpof Meatli, 
Vice rbaneellor, bad with himon Lut- 
trcl, (iovii-nor of Dublin, afterwards 
procured tluir ciilargi'inent, on the se- 
vere conditions that ihnr of them should 
U’d he srf.u t^tffrfhrr on ptiin of death f 

'file Hill of Attainder, wliich has 
been di scribed by Croker in his elo- 
quent little sketch of the state of Ire- 
land, past and present, as intended to 
prow ribe hundreds by name, and thou- 
sands by inference, was passed at this 
time; and, that tlic Dniversity was 
exempted from its swe ‘ping provi- 
sions, w as chiefly to he ascribed to the 
vigilance, the sagacity, and the firm- 
ness, of its able and patriotic represen- 
tative, Mr Coghlan, 'i’bis bill had 
been carried with sucli secrecy, that 
the mo^'tr important of its provisions 
was unknown to the King. It was 
made a capital offence for any of tlic 
oppo.site party to keep arms, even for 
his own defence ; and for this, so con- 
stituted crime, Sir Thomas Southwell 
w^as lying under sentence of death, and 
in hourly expectation of being execu- 
ted. The Tarl of Seaforth, at that time 
a J.icu tenant- General in James’s ar- 
my, generously visitcfl tlic condemned 
man in prison, stayed the execution, 
and undertook to procure liis pardon 
from the King. The pardon was grant- 
ed, and Mr Coghlan happened to be 
theprofe.ssional man appointed to draw 
it up according to the necessary legal 
forms. This he declared he could not 
do, witliout a sight of the Bill of At- 
tainder ; and the Earl obtained an ex- 
press order from the King, to have a 
copy delivered to him. The Earl was 
interdicted from shewing it to any one 
but his lawyer, and enjoined to return 
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it the next day. Mr Coghlan imme- 
diately had it copied, and drew up the 
warrant with a full ‘‘ non obstante*' to 
the Act of Attainder. When brought 
to the Attorney- General to have a pit 
for it, that officer was highly incensed, 
and declared the thing could not be 
done ; he state<l, moreover, that, by 
one of the clauses of the Act of Attain- 
der, the King was himsalf deprived of 
his suspending power y and that conse- 
quently no pardon could be valid for 
any thing done contrary to its enact- 
ments. James was exceedingly indig- 
nant when he heard this, and express- 
ed himself with great anger against 
this insidious attack upon the most 
cherished part of his royal ])rcro'»a- 
tive. Tlie pardon was ratifie d, not- 
withstanding the reclamation of tlic 
principal law officer of the crown ; and 
Southwell saved his life, as well as t>ie 
University its property, owing to tlic 
skill and the firmness of the mcinber 
for the University. 

The singular escape of the College 
from being included in the Act of At- 
tainder, happened on this wise. Mr 
Oghlan and his brother nicmbor had 
absented theniselves from Parliament, 
from a conviction that tlu ir attend- 
ancecould not be useful to their cau^^e, 
while it might expose them to oblo- 
quy and ilanger. Tliey were, how- 
ever, called upon to attend in their 
places, when the Act of Attainder came 
to he considered, and Mr Coghlan was 
desired to give in a list of the names 
of the principal members of the Uni- 
versity, in order that they might he 
included in the incditaied proscrip- 
tion. 'J’his he pretended he could not 
do without the assistance of the but- 
ler’s books. Tin; butler was, aecord- 
nigly, ordered to attend with hisbooks, 
but, having hem advisid beforehaJid 
by Mr Coglilan of tile use which 
would be made of them, lie abscond- 
ed, and they were not to be found. 
And as the I*opish party w^erc anxious 
to hurry the act through Parliament, 
in order that no time should be lostin 
carrying into eficct its dreadful provi- 
sions, they were even content to pass 
it without including the members of 
the University that time ; being mind- 
ed, wc suppose, to do them, in virtue of 
their learning, the favour which Po- 
lyphemus proposed to do Ulysses, that 
they would destroy them last. 

After James’s defeat at the battle of 
the Boyne, some of his armed follow - 


ers, who were stationed in Dublin 
when tlie news arrived, resolved to Fet 
the city on fire ; but were prevented by 
the promptitude of Captain Robert 
Fitzgerald, (son of the Earl of Kildare, 
and ancestor to the present Duke of 
Leinster) who, being then a prisoner 
in the college, succeeded, with about 
fifty others, in effecting his escape, and 
by securing the castle, effectually in- 
timidated the malcontents, and baf- 
fled the design of the incendiaries. 

The college had now weathered the 
fiercest of the storms by whidi it was 
assailed, and a prospect of quiet and 
tranquillity opened before it, which it 
had not known since its foundation. 
Tlic Revolution established a Protest- 
ant govimnicnt, and extinguished the 
hopes of the Papists. The establisluxl 
church resumed its ascendancy ; and 
the institution v hicli was, as it wrre, 
the secd-bed of Prottstantism, experi- 
enced many instances of legislative 
consideration and indulgence. Money 
was repeatedly granted by parliament 
for augmenting the library and increa- 
sing the accommodation for students, 
who increa^ul rapidly in numbers, 
.and soon began to evidence a proficien- 
cy in letteis and philosophy, in a high 
degree gratifying to the national pride, 
as well as creditable to their laborious 
and cnli{'h toned instructors. 

We should not omit to state that “on 
the 9th of January 1(»93, the college 
having completed a century from its 
foundation, the first secular day was 
celebrated with a pomp and solemnity 
which was the greater on account of 
the thankfulness felt for having es- 
caped the recent calamity which threat- 
mod its ruin. Dr Ashe, afterivards 
Bishop of Cloghcr, preached ; and has 
received from an old writer the com- 
mend ition of having made ^ a notable 
cntcrtaiiimeiit for the Lord Justices, 
Pi ivy Council, Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen of Dublin.' The Provost de- 
livered a learned and ingenious sermon 
on the subject of the foundation of the 
college ; the text was applied to the 
royal foundress, Queen Elizabeth, and 
was taken from St JMatthew, 26 c., 
13 V. ‘ Verily, I say unto you, where* 
soever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, tlicre shall also this 
that this wmman hath done be told for 
a memorial of her.' In the afternoon 
neveral Latin orations were spoken by 
the scholars, in honour of the (iucen 
and the succeeding sovereigns ; and an 
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ode, composed by Mr Tate, the poet 
laureate, who had been educated in the 
college, was performed by the princi- 
pal gentlemen in the kingdom. * A 
very diverting speech* was made in 
English by the terns Jilius, a fictitious 
character, who, according to the taste 
of tlifi age, was allowed, in times of 
public festivity, to create merriment 
by a privilege similar to that enjoyed 
by a king's jester. At night the col- 
lege, the city, and many towns of note 
throughout Ireland were brilliantly 
Illuminated.” 

In the year 1703 a Bill passed the 
Irish parliament enabling the Bishops 
of the Kingdom, and also the College 
of Dublin, to make leases of lives re- 
newable forever, of the lands respect- 
ively appertaining to them. 

In 170.0 a serious disagreement took 
place between the Lords and Commons 
respecting a grant to the college. It 
was solicited upon the ground of the 
loyalty of the members of the univer- 
sity, and their devotion to the princi- 
ples of thellcvolution. As a proof of 
this, they mentioned the expulsion of 
one Forbes, whose offence was, that he 
had aspersed the memory of Wdliam 
the Third. Their zeal in this matter 
was wcllaj>proved of by the Commons, 
who readily voted the grant which 
they had prayed for. But not so by 
the I.ords. Kxception was taken in 
the Upper House against the ground 
upon which the grant was solicited, 
and in an address to the Queen it was 
strongly censured. This proceeding 
gave rise to a strong remonstrance on 
the part of the Commons, who com- 
plained that their rights, liberties, 
and privileges were infringed thereby, 
and her Majesty*8 condescension mis- 
represented. The matter seems to 
have terminated here ; the Lords 
wisely declining a contest in which 
plus rixae quam dapis” would have 
been their portion. 

At this period the Students claimed 
the privilege of voting for the mem- 
bers of parliament for the city of Dub- 
lin, in right of their college rooms. 
VVl^ether or not this assumed privilege 
derived its origin from the origind 
grant of the ground on which the Col- 
lege v'as built, that having been city 
procjny, we have no means at present 
of icnowirig. But in the year 1713 
the coronation resisted it ; and the 
subject been referred to a corn- 

mi ttcet^ (lie House of f’ommoiiR, it 
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was definitively adjudged that no such 
privilege of right belonged to or should 
henceforth be exercised by the mem- 
bers of the University. 

In truth, one of the principal de- 
fects in the constitution of the college 
consists in the deviation from the cus- 
tom in Oxford and Cambridge, re- 
specting the disposal of the elective 
franchise. In the Dublin institution 
it is enjoyed by the fellows and scho- 
lars ; and only during the period they 
continue officially connected with the 
college. In the English universiiits 
it is possessed by the Masters of Arts, 
and those who have taken higher de- 
grees, and it does not necessarily ter- 
minate at their departure from college, 
but is enjoyed for life, or, at least, as 
long as they choose to keep their names 
on the books of the university. This 
is the better plan, for many reasons. 
The scholars in Dublin college nearly 
three times outnumber the fellows, and 
they can, at any time, render of none 
effect the francliises of their ac.ulemic 
.superiors. This is not desirable. 'I'hey 
are young men, in course of education, 
and amongst whom, in the event of a 
contested election, a strong spirit of 
faction may be inlrodiietd, to the se- 
rious derangement of their peaceful 
studies, ainl disturbance of the quiet 
and the order of the university. 'J’his 
is not desirable. It is, in fact, wholly 
undesirable. And we have never 
witnessed the turmoil and confusion 
into which the uiuver.sity has beiii 
thrown, and the manner in which 
young men have been drawn otf from 
their humanizing pursuits, and in- 
duced to commit themselves, prema- 
turely, to the strong advocacy of jiarty 
politics, by a contested election, with- 
out perceiving that the evil of the pre- 
sent system greatly preponderated over 
the good, and heartily desiring that 
the elective franchise should be put 
upon a footing by winch such mis- 
chiefs might be prevented. 

We can see no grounds, but such 
as rest upon a spirit of monopoly, for 
not extending the right to vote for the 
college members to all who possess 
the qualifications which arc alone re- 
quired in the English universities. 
Thus, it would be made co-ex tensive 
with the literature of Ireland. And, 
what is perhaps more important, the 
lettered men of Ireland would anxious- 
ly preserve and fondly cherish their 
eouiu’xion with the university. It is 
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monstrous to think that they must 
cease to have the privilege of voting, 
just then when they are best able to 
use it most discreetly. The fellows 
and scholars should, if our recommen- 
dation were carried into effect, suffer 
a diminution of the value of their at 
present exclusive privileges, in pro- 
portion as these were shared with 
others ; hut they would gain infinitely 
more by the increased estimation of 
their college, than they could possibly 
lose by the loss of their monopoly. 
See how tlie gentry of England feel 
towards the scats of learning where 
they were educated ! How alive an 
Oxford man is to the honour of Ox- 
ford ! And this, long after he has 
ceased to have any otlier connexion 
with it, than ‘that which lie is induced 
to continue for the ]iurposc of jivc- 
serving his elective Iranchise ! The 
members of the Diihlin university, 
when they have once obtained their 
degree, regard their college with little 
more of interest, than the schools in 
which they were, respectively, edu- 
cated. There is no valuable privilege 
by wliich their personal interest in its 
well-being is preserved ; — nothing to 
give rise to an esprit du corps.'' 
They take their departure, like well- 
fiedged birds from the paternal nest, 
with but little thought of returning to 
hover, witli any lender interest, over 
tho theatre oi tlidr early studies. 
Friendships may have been formed, 
tastes may have been cherished and 
improved, learning may have been ac- 
cumulated, sound principles may have 
been infused, a noble emulation may 
have been excited, habits of industry 
may have been acquired, which will 
cause our retrospection of tlie hours of 
college life to be most pleasing ; but it 
is not so much the plate as the time to 
which these associations bring back 
the mind ; and they will not give riso 
to any peculiarly strong academic feel- 
ing, if our departure from college ne- 
cessarily determines our connexion 
with it. But let the man of letters 
feel that a valuable privilege is appen- 
dant to his university rank ; that the 
institution which gave him education 
l>ermaiiently claims him as her own ; 
that his character is her character; 
that his honour is her honour ; that 
lie is appointed a guardian of her in- 
terests, and expected to be vigilant in 
maintaining her rights and upholding 
her reputation ; and all those feelings 
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which would otherwise have evapora- 
ted, without producing any effect, will 
instantly pledge him to a kind of fa- 
mily compact in her favour, by which 
it is impossible that she should not be 
greatly and permanently advantaged. 
These things we write, knowing well 
that the fellows and scholars of the 
Dublin University have always acted 
a manly and an independent part, 
when called upon to choose a repre- 
sentative. The instances are not a few 
in which they have given great and 
incorruptible senators to the empire. 
But we are deeply persuaded that the 
interests of the college and of the 
country would be better consulted by 
a different disposal of the elective fran- 
chise; and that, if the enjoyment of 
that important right were regulated 
according to the systems of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Dublin would soon 
rival the sister institutions not only 
in usefulness, but in popularity ; and, 
instead of sending forth, or rather 
casting off, her successive batches of 
graduates, who shake the dust from 
their feet" against her ivalls, and for- 
get her as soon as they mingle with 
the world, she would beget children, 
whose filial reverence would never fail, 
and who would always he “ ready to 
speak with her eneiniLS in the gate." 

Mr Taylor's work, from which we 
have drawn so freely in the preceding 
pages, never was completed. Wo here 
take leave of it, thanking him for the 
information which he has attbrded us, 
and regretting that he has not met 
with the encouragement necessary for 
the completion of his undertaking. It 
is, as far as our knowledge extends, 
the only attempt that has ever been 
made to give a connected history of 
the Dublin University. Now this, in 
itself, proves the small degree in which 
the public have been interested about 
it ; and evinces, we tliink, the expe- 
diency of devising some means, by 
which its importance as a national in- 
stitute may be enhanced, by a more 
permanent and a more extended con- 
nexion with the educated classes of 
the community. 

If we saw any prospect of carrying 
into effect a consummation which is 
so “ devoutly to be wished," we would 
venture to suggest that the degree of 
Master of Arts should not be conferred 
without a very strict examination into 
the qualifications of tho candidates, 
and that; in addition to tlio course at 
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present prescribed, a very ample 
knowledge of international law, po- 
litical economy, and modern history 
should be expected. 

Circumstances have of late occurred, 
which render the nearest practicable 
assimilation between the Dublin and 
the English universities in the highest 
degree desirable. Up to a very recent 
period, the most friendly understand- 
ing prevailed between them, and the 
fullest and freest intercommunity, 
reciprocally, of academic advantages. 
The students of the Dublin College 
were, in all stages of their progress, 
admitted ad eundem' at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and, vice versa, the stu- 
dents of these latter universities, at 
Dublin. But it has lately seemed fit 
to the English academicians to check 
this free and friendly intercourse, in 
a manner not a little mortifying and 
oven injurious to their brethren in Ire- 
lainl. It seems the Irish University 
docs not accommodate witliin its walls 
much more than a sixth part of the 
students whose names are on the 
books, and who are in ])rogress of 
education. With these nnn-re‘^idents 
the attendance upon, and tlic answer- 
ing creditably at an examination, 
passes for the ser^ ing of a term ; where- 
as, in the English riurcrsities, where 
there are, be it held in mind, woquar^ 
terbj (.‘xaminations, residence is indis- 
pensable. Now, say the English aca- 
demics, it is very hard to ( xpcct us to 
share our collegiate privileges with 
those who obtain them on terms much 
easier than we have obtained them 
ourselves. We arc thus giving a boun- 
ty to English students to take tlnir 
departure fiom England, and be edu- 
cated in Ireland, and then return and 
claim the benefit of a connexion with 
us, after having undervalued our 
learning, slighted our discipline, and 
given a marked and insulting prefer- 
ence to another institution. 

When it is considered that the right 
of voting for the University members 
is appendant to the English degree of 
Master of Arts, and that for that no 
equivalent is afforded by the ad eun* 
fhm admissions to Dublin College, we 
must acknowledge that there is some 
rearori for the sturdy reclamation of 
♦he r.nglir.h academics, against a prac- 
rice which threw open their literary 
commonwealth to numbers who were 
not educated amongst themselves; — 
nor do wc consider it by any means 
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unreasonable that such a privilege 
should be restricted, except in very 
special cases indeed, to those who were 
regularly matriculated and brought up 
in the university which conferred it, 
and for whose benefit it was to be ex- 
ercised. But further than this we 
conceive any restriction imposed upon 
the practice of ad cundem admissions 
unjust, discourteous, and injurious. 

It is unjust, because, from the very 
foundation of the University of Dub- 
lin the practice prevailed, and no 
valid ground has been shewn why it 
should be rescinded. It is discour- 
teous, b e luse it interrupts that friend- 
ly intercourse wl)ich had so long sub- 
sisted between tlie sisterhood of learn- 
ieg, and lays claim to superiority 
whieli cmriot be assumed without ar- 
jogance, or adinitled without humilia- 
tion. And it is injurious, because it 
positively depreciates the Dublin de- 
gree, and renders education in the 
Dublin University comparatively va- 
liulcss anil unimport int. 

AikI now, a word or two respecting 
the re i^oris eiven for thus undervalu- 
ing tlu* d'grecs of four-filths of the 
Dublin students, 'fhey have not ke])t 
regular terms ; they have not resided 
within the w<ills of the institution. 
Therefore, what amounts to a sen- 
tence of proscription has been passed 
against them, and they are di'-qualified 
from obtaining honours and advan- 
tages to which those who are called re- 
gular graduates may aspire. Truly, 
wo consider the question of residence 
.a very mixed one; its advantages 
in some respocts being very marly 
counterbalanced by disadvantages in 
others ; and, notwithstanding the risk 
of being ri-puted luderodox by onr 
English biethren,we must maintain 
that the practice is not by any means 
one, in which tiie essenee of the aca- 
demic character exclusively inheres. 

In early times, when literature was 
ronfim d to a few, and before the press 
poured forth its volumes, and thus 
multiplied the facility both of acqui- 
ring and communicating learning and 
knowledge, colleges were not more 
useful as the receptacles of learned 
men, than a certain period of sojourn 
in them, under the tutelage of lrarnc<l 
professors, was indispensable for ma- 
king a due proficiency in the studies, 
for the promotion of which they were 
founded. But now that learning is 
so universally diftuged, and that the ad- 
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vantages of libt ral culture are so read- 
ily att.unable, we cannot believe that 
precisely the same necessity exists for 
acquiring them within the walls of a 
college, which did unquestionably ex- 
ist at the period when colleges were 
first endowed. Only let the professors 
of the college take care that thei/ are 
acquired ; let them institute a test by 
which they may ascertain the qualifi- 
cations of all who present theiubclvts 
as candidates for a degree, and not be 
so solicitous iHipre those may have been 
acquired as that they are ariaaltyforth^ 
cojuiny, and we cannot entertain a 
doubt that gentlemen, whose preten- 
sions are thus bona fide” attested, 
will do as much honour to the univer- 
sity ill which they shall have gradu- 
ated, as they could possibly do if their 
names were to be found never s ) re- 
gularly registered upon the commons 
list, the chapel book, or the night roll. 

When academic residence was coni- 
])aratively important, that is, before 
learning was so much diffused, it was 
not considered indispcnsible to the ob- 
taining an ad onndvv.i admission to Ox- 
ford or Cambriclge. Now that it is 
conftsscdly so much less necessary 
than it was of old, and tliat its advan- 
tages and disadvaut tges so nearly ba- 
lance themselves in tlic eyes of an 
anxious parent, that if both were be- 
fore liirn, he would in many instances 
liesitate which to cliqosc — it is not a 
little extraordinary that it should be 
for the first time insisted on, for the 
discourteous dejircciation of the hi- 
therto iinlisputahle privilege of the 
DuVdiu University. 

We have said that the question of 
Yosidieiiec is a mixed one. If it has its 
fair side, it also Ims its foul one. A 
young man of abilities, and who is d<?- 
sirous to improve himself, wull have an 
ojijiortunityof forming con lu xions that 
imiy he very highly advantageous, and 
will no doubt be conscious of a degree 
of improvement from academic inter- 
course, which he could not attain with- 
out it. He will meet with his equals 
and superiors in rank and in intellect, 
and he will be furnished with a very 
different standard for judging of him- 
self, from thet which alone he could 
have possessed in the country. There 
he may have been the triton of the 
minnows.” Ilis superiority to those 
about him may have given him a very 
exaggerated notion of his preten- 
sions. lie may thus be disposed to 
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rest on his oars, and acquiesce in his 
acknowledged pre-eminence above his 
neighbours ; but when be comes to 
compare himself with the distinguish- 
ed men from other parts of the coun- 
try, it is quite another thing. He 
must step out and exert himself, if 
he would hold any respectable place 
amongst them. Thus a generous con- 
test for literary pre-eminence is pro- 
duced amongst tlio«e who might other- 
wise rest satisfied with the praises and 
the distinctions which would be award- 
ed to their natural abilities, amongst 
country cousins and provincial dillc- 
t'lnti ; and powers have frequently 
been brought to light, and faculties 
developed, under the influence of aca- 
demic rivalry, of whicli the possessors 
were previously but very dimly con- 
scious. 

Added to this, valuable fiiendships 
arc formed. Congenial minds approxi- 
mate and combine. — Idem velle, 
idem nolle, ea demum firm a cst ami- 
ci tia.” — And a consent in studies is 
the sweetest and the most humanizing 
of all the bonds by which educated 
men can be united. Blessed be the 
recollection of the hours vvhwi we 
stra}(’din unreserved comp inionship 
with whose early tastes and ha- 
bits WLre similar to our own ; and de- 
lighted mutually to shape our f\iturc 
view's, and to be the depositaries and 
the communicators of our respective 
acquirements. They are sunny spots 
in that portion of existence which has 
already elapsed, and npon which wc 
never look back witliout feelings of 
grateful and affectionate remembrance. 
But well we can also reinem''er, that 
the instances were not a few in which 
academic residence was any thing hut 
an advantage. In colleges, as well as 
elsewhere, tluro is bad society as well 
as good ; and as much as those who 
arc fortunate in the choice of their 
companions are better, so much at 
least are those w'ho are in that respect 
unfortunate worse off than the stu- 
dents residing in the country. How 
often have we seen talents abused, 
time wasted, health impaired, reputa- 
tion lost, morals corrupted, all in con- 
sequence of unhappy intimacies, which 
led to a criminal neglect of those op- 
portunities of improvement, which 
could never afterwards be retrieved, 
and to an indulgence in vicious pur- 
suits and propensities, which could 
scarcely ever afterwards he resisted ! 
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What then is our sentence ? The 
question, we have said, is a mixed 
one, and therefore an absolute and ca- 
tegorical decision on cither side must 
be wrong. That there are advantages 
to be had by residing in college, which 
cannot be had elsewhere, is most true ; 
but it is at least equally true that all 
may not, and many cannot, avail 
themselves of them. That there are 
disadvantages, which no strictness of 
academic regulations can prevent or 
rejnedy, will, we believe, also be ad- 
mitted by all those whose experience 
qualifies them for forming a judgment 
upon the subject Let, therefore, re- 
sidence be encouraged, without being 
made indispensable. We would say 
to the University of Dublin, increase 
your accommodation for students, and 
multiply and enforce tliose salutary 
regulations by which, while their edu- 
cation proceeds, their morals may be 
guarded ; and we would say to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
do not infringe the chartered rights of 
your sister institution, for what is more 
a matter of form and of etiquette than 
of essential importance. Do not ‘X- 
communicate her, because in one re- 
spect her discipline differs from yours. 
Judge of her by her fruits, if you 
would form a true judgment. Look 
at her educated men in all the profes- 
sions, and in every department of life, 
and say whether they are inferior to 
your own.^ In the church, at tlie 
bar, on the bench, in the senate, do 
they evince any want of that profound 
knowledge, or of that liberal culture, 
which might be useful and ornamental 
to themselves, and creditable to their 
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University ? And if not, let the. cha- 
racter which the Dublin College has 
uniformly maintained, and the unin- 
terrupted practice of more than tw'o 
hundred years, be its protection against 
any regulation on your part, which 
must operate to the curtailment of its 
academic privileges, and savour more 
of pedantry, and of a spirit of illiberal 
monopoly, than of any just regard for 
the interests of leariuiig, or laudable 
anxiety for the security of corporate 
advantages. 

We would not have dwelt so ear- 
nestly upon this subject, if it did not 
present itself to us in a point of view, 
which impresses it upon us as a mut- 
ter of very great national importance. 
Hitherto the connexion between Great 
Britain and Ireland was mainly pre- 
served by the spirit of Protestant as- 
cendency which was cherished in the 
latter country, and by which a strong 
tendency to separation was repeatedly 
encountered and resisted. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland, few in numbers, 
but important from their wealth and in- 
fluence, found it necessary to lean upon 
England for usssistanee in siijqiort of 
their peculiar privileges ; and only felt 
secure, in jiroportion as they were iden- 
tified with her. But now tliat the wall 
of separation between them and their 
Homan t’atholic brethren has been 
taken away, a great and a serious al- 
teration in thtir disposition towanl.^ 
British connexion must be expected. 
The great bone of contention is remo- 
ved; the cause which generated a Bri- 
tish party in Ireland, and prevented 
the descendants of English settlers 
from becoming again, what tliey were 
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education. It is in real liie, it is from professional ext tions, it is trom that ability, 
that readiness, that sound knowledge, which present themselves in the daily walks 
of business, that we are to estimate the true value and extent of University attairu 
ments. And here I do not blush for my country. Of our clergy, I do not now speak, 
— that shall presently be done ; but looking to the dilFercnt professions, I can say that 
our phy-sicians are skilful, learned, and sagacious ; that our School of Surgery is con- 
fessedly one of the first in Europe ; that our bar, in legal knowledge, in constitutional 
principles, in appropriate eloquence, and in a constantly available fund of general In- 
formation, stands pre-eminently high. In this House, at the beginning of the Session, 
I rejoiced to hear the eulogy pronounced, with an eloquence worthy of its object, ot 
a distinguished character whom I love, admire, and revere,— the Lord Chief Justice 
of 1. eland, —an eulogy certainly not superior to his merits. But this eminent person 
would be the first to allow, with generous satisfaction, that on the Irish bench, and 
at the Ififch bar, are several, though not his rivals, his equals. And how were these 
men formed? My Lords, with few exceptions, they were formed nt the Irish Uni- 
versity, by the Irish clergy .”— oflhc ntshoy 'f Limerick ^ on the Tufic 
thn Aclin ‘ 
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once before, IIibfrnicis ipsis Hi- 
BERN 10 RES,” liRs ceuscd to exist ; and 
Irish interests must soon become as 
dear to them, as they ever were to the 
Irish themselves. 

From the moment the Emancipating 
Bill passed into a law, England may 
be said to have been delivered of a 
kingdom. The relation in which Ire- 
land stood to her underwent a change 
as great as that which takes place be- 
tween the embryo and the infant. 
Henceforth a new race has been be- 
gun ; and the colonial party will be- 
gin to feel that identification of inte- 
rest with the natives, which will cause 
them to consider British protection less 
nrccRsiiry, and consequently British 
connexion less important. They will 
become, in fact. United Irishmen— 
and what that term bodes, was already 
too recently near to being realised, to 
render it necessary more particularly 
to explain its import. 

Could we be sure that the people of 
Ireland, in their present altered rela- 
tion to the British government, would 
continue to feel, as strongly as we do 
ourselves, that the interest of both 
countries must be best promoted by 
their continuing united, wc should be 
less solicitous respecting their future 
})rospects. But the people of Ireland 
are heady and enthusiastic, and are 
more remarkable for the warmth of 
their feelings than for the soundness 
of their judgments, Tliey are easily 
worked upon by representations of the 
peculiar resources of their conn try, and 
the degree in which, upon certain con- 
tingencies, these are susceptible of im- 
provement ; and indeed it would be 
much easier to make such representa- 
tions appear most plausible, than to 
give the people, to whom they might 
bo addressed, a strong conviction that 
they were not more specious than de- 
lusive. Hallucinations are much more 
easily created than dispelled amongst 
an imaginative race, who are fondly 
credulous of national importance, and 
eagerly desirous of national glory, and 
who would rather hope even against 
hope, and believe contrary to all pro- 
bability, than acquiesce in the repre- 
sentations of ♦hose whom they have 
been taught to consider as the oppress- 
ors of their race, and as having a per- 
sonal interest in their degradation. In 
such a case, a song from Tommy Moore 
would produce more effect than an es- 
say from T^ord Bacon. 
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But why have wc introduced reflec- 
tions such as these into an essay on 
the Dublin University } Because we 
would anticipate the causes, which 
are, we firmly believe, at this moment 
creating that disposition, by which 
Great Britain and Ireland may be 
eventually disunited. They stand in 
an altered relation to each other ; and 
nothing can prevent that alteration 
from generating estrangement and 
leading to antipathy, hut the most 
complete and perfect moral, and so- 
cial, and political assimilation. Wc 
know not how this is to be produced, 
otherwise than through the instru- 
mentality of the University. England 
no longer can depend upon a colonial 
party for maintaining her connexion 
with Ireland ; — for that she must de- 
pend upon the sense entertained of the 
importance and value of that con- 
nexion. And it deeply concerns her 
that nothing be done which would 
have the effect of proviucialisiny the 
literature, and giving an exclusively 
national character to that institute, 
which was founded not only for the 
purpose of improving the minds, and 
forming the principles of the educated 
classes of the Irish community, but of 
causing them to blend with their Eng- 
lish brethren, and become a united 
people. Instead, therefore, of repell- 
ing the graduates of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, by a cold refusal upon the 
ground of non-rcsidcnce to recognise 
them as upon an academic equality 
with themselves, the sister institution^ 
ot Oxford and Cambridge should ra? 
thcr seek, by every means in their 
power, to draw the connexion closer, 
which from the beginning was intend- 
ed to subsist, and which has in fact, 
until of late, subsisted to their mutual 
advantage. This they sliould do, if 
thry value the interests of learning 
and of the empire, more than their 
own monopoly ; and if they are not 
desirous that the latter should be pre- 
served, even at a price by which the 
former must be endangered ! 

We would earnestly recommend to 
all Universities the expediency of re- 
considering the system upon which 
they at present proceed, with a view to 
such an accommodation to the altered 
circumstances of society at the present 
day, as may enable them more com- 
pletely to fulfil the end of their being, 
by the promotion, on a larger scale, of 
the objects for which they were found- 
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ed. Formerly, the rcpuhivly educated 
bore avast proportion to the iiregular- 
ly educated part of the community^ 
The mind of the country, which had 
been truly liberalized, by an elaborate 
and purifying process of education and 
intercommumon with the wise and 
good, wasdecidedly ascendant through- 
out the learned professions, an<l in the 
great council of the nation. At present 
the case is reversed. The irregularly 
and imperfectly educated bear a vast 
proportion to the regularly educated 
partof ihecominunity ; and theChurch, 
which is tolerably strict respecting the 
qualifications of those admitted into 
holy orders, is the only profession 
not overrun by a species of spurious 
hl>eralisin, the child of conceited ig- 
norance, and the parent of anaichy 
and revolution. Now, this is an evil 
which can never be remedied by any 
enlargement of the limits of our Uni- 
versities. The commonage of htc- 
rature over which the mind of the 
country has l)e( n permitted to range, 
ivS too boundless for academic enclo- 
sure ; and it is impossible to make col- 
legiate rules cither conuiionsurak or 
compatible with that spirit of intelhc- 
lual activity whicli i:. at ]»res:ent 
strongly excited, and so uiuversaily 
difFustd. Nor can it ho d* nied, that 
the ca'^its are not a few in whith s* If- 
taught men have made attainmer.ts, 
which have rarely V>ei n .snrpasst d by 
those whose studies were prosecuted 
under the most f.jvonrahl" ciicuinstan- 
^es within the walls of an university. 

What we, therefore, would, with 
preat humility, venture to sug'jost to 
tile learned persons who preside over our 
venerable scats of learning is this; — 
that they would bestow some attention 
upon devi.'-inga plan by which the be- 
nefit and tht rank of a regul ir educa- 
tion may be, as far as possible, extended 
to those who are desirous of obtaining 
them, but who are not so circumstaii- 
cctl as to be able to do so by residing 
in a Universit} ; that thus some at- 
tempt might be made to raise the stand- 
ard of attainment, and stimulate the 
proficiency of those to whom a little 
learning,'* (which they cannot be pre- 
vt itfed acquiring,) might indeed prove 
a dangerous thing." Is no^ the 
forward and presumptuous dogma- 
tism, at present so lameniably preva- 
lent in matters both religious ainl jw* 
htical, at ka.d as much owing to the 
want of proper direction and encou- 
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ragement, as to any irreclaimable )>cr- 
versity in the human mind? We 
think so ; and wc would fain prevent 
it, by looking kindly, and speaking 
cheeringly, to those who are struggling 
upwards, unassisted, on the rugged 
path of literary eminence, and lending 
them a helping hand, and vouchsafing 
them a gracious hint, where they must 
otherwise stumble, or be disposed to 
remain stationary. Thus they may be 
induced to carry on their studies to a 
degree of completeness, which would 
obviate much of the mischief likely to 
arise from crude and imperfect acquire- 
ments. Instead of a jealousy towards 
their more regularly graduated breth- 
ren, they would cheiish a fetling of 
affection and res]»ect ; and if they did 
not theiusLlves ariive at the land of 
promise, they w'oiild, at all events, 
come within sight of it, under cireuin- 
stunecs which would dispose them to 
pronounce a blessing rather than a curso 
upon those who were moie favouretl. 

'I’hus the bail principles which so 
universally ]>re\Mil amongst the iru*. 
guLirly educated, might he, in a gre it 
uieasure, prt vented ; and the b.ul feel- 
ing with whicli they are disposed to re- 
gard all the regularly tducuteil classes, 
W’ouid be altogether lenioved. A cer- 
tain com sc of study, which might ea- 
sily be prc^cnhecl, aiul which would 
imply not a superficial, but a tho- 
rough acquaiiitiujce with much that 
is liutnauizing and elevating in li- 
terature’ and much that is profound 
and ennobling in philosophy, must 
mcessaiily give rise to an “ vsprit da 
corps',” anil si rvi' to detach those wlio 
had made a suitable proficiency in it 
from iherullian levellers by whom tlu' 
peace of the country is disturbed, and 
its institutions cndaiigeied. There 
v/ould tlii.s be multiplied a sjxeies of 
lay fraternitif, who would make com- 
mon cause with iluir brethren of the 
University, and serve to break, if not 
to repel, the violence of that formidable 
combination of ignorance, violcnct', 
and presumption (those Titans of our 
day) by whom they arc threatened ; 
and who may othc rwise ))rove as t( r- 
rible in their hostility, as they .are 
abominable in their principles, or 
monstrous in their pretensions. 

But whatever may be thouglif of 
this latter pToposal,neithcr Oxford nor 
Cambridge need apprehend any loss 
of reputation from the closest and the 
most cordial intercourse and intercom- 
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munity with their younger sister in 
Ireland. The University,” says Bi- 
shop Jebb, himself one of its bright- 
est living ornaments, which, in its 
earliest days, produced Usher, the 
most profoundly learned oIFspring and 
ornament of the Reformation ; and 
Loftus, in Oriental letters rivalled only 
by his great coeval Pocock ; which af- 
terwards sent forth, to shine among 
the foremost of our Augustan age, 
Parnel, the chastest of our poets ; 
Swift, the purest of our prose writers ; 
and Kerkcley, the first of our meta- 
physicians : which formed, nearly in 
our own time, perhaps within the re- 
collection of some noble Lords w^ho 
hear me, (iold&mith, our most natural 
depictor of life and manners ; Burke, 
the greatest philoHO])hie statesman of 
his own or any other age or country ; 
— and, why sliouldl imt add Grattan, 
the eloquent assertor of his country’s 
rights, the parent of Iri>h iiulepeml- 
enee ? — the University, which s(nt 
forth such men, is not now degenera- 
ting, is not likely to degenerate, from 
her ancient rank and name, and needs 
not bluoh to be compared with either 
University of England. On this sub- 
ject, if I speak with more tliaii com- 
mon interest, J speak at the same time 
soberly, advisedly, and from intimate 
acquaintance with the facts. Tlu‘ course 
of study tliere laid down, the rules of 
disci])line there enjoined, are well 
known to me ; and liow those studies 
are directed, and how that discipline 
is administered, under the learned. 
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wise, and excellent person who pre- 
sides over that University, I could 
abundantly and most satisfactorily tes- 
tify, were I not restrained by the con- 
sideration that, from early youth, that 
person^ has been among the most fa- 
miliar, and most cordial of my friends.” 

When it is considered that the Dub- 
lin University, although founded since 
1593, could not be said to have enjoy- 
ed quiet, or indeed to have been free 
from disturbance, for one ' hundred 
years after its foundation, and that 
no provision was made by its founders, 
for what may be called literary leisure, 
without which no work of great extent, 
or of lasting utility, can fairly be ex- 
pected j when it is considered, that the 
government and education of more 
than fifteen hundred students is conli- 
<!cd to a provost, and five and twenty 
fellows, by whom also various arduous 
professorships and offices connected 
with the regimen of the University are 
filled, it will be seen with bow little 
reason, from men so circumstanced, 
any great exertions in the field of ge- 
neral litcr.iturc, are to be expected. 
And yet, we think, the eloquent ^nu- 
meration of great names, which wc 
have extracted from tlie spe<ch of the 
kaiiicd Bishop, and which will live as 
long as letters endure, were sufiieicnt 
to shield her fiom the reproach oi be- 
ing “ the silent sister.” To these may 
be added, !)■ dwell and LeLuid, and 
flusey, Burgh, and Velverton, and 
b’loo.l, and Eitzgibbon, and Curran, 
and Burke, and Plunket, and IMageCj-f 


* Dr Kyle, Piovost of tlie Dublin University. 

f We eminot omit extracting the following sketch of the cluiracter of Arellbi^hop 
IVI.igee, fioin a little pampMct wliich appeared some )ears since in Duhlm. The 
writer, having refuted the calumnies !»y which his Grace was assailed, thus proceeds 

“ And here I think it unnecessary to insist on what no one who values his own 
character can pretend to deny. Dr Magee’s pre-eminent claim to distinction tor learn- 
ing and aliility. When in College he was not more remarkable for the vi^oui of Jiis un- 
derstanding than for the goodness of his heart, llis attainments as a s^'holar were not 
more calculated to inspiic respect, than hi« warmth and sincerity us u friend, and his 
courtesy and urbanity as a gontlcinan, to xmii and secure esteem and admiration. I 
question wliethtr there ever was an irnlividual in the University so deeply, so uni- 
xersally, and so permanently beloved. 'I’he great powers of his mind were so libe- 
rally exerted on behalf of others, and bis prodigious intellectual superiority, of the 
consciousness of winch it was impossible that he shouhl divest himself, sat so easy 
upon Iiim, that tjiose wlio applied to him for advice or assistance did so with so much 
faith in the cordial and unostentatious goneiosity of his nature, that they seemed ra- 
ther to be drawing upon a banking house, where they Iiad made a provision to meet 
their demands, than soliciting what depended upon the W'ill of another. And well 
might they be thus confident in their appeals to a heart which beats but for purposes 
of benevolence. There was sueli an air of frankness in his manner, and hU fine coun- 
tenance so sparkled with delight* when employed in the service of his friends, that 
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and Hales^ and Greaves, and Bur- ford or Cambridge might well be 
rows ; men of whom, assuredly, Ox- proud ; but upon whom, we suppose, 


they might almost be deceived into the belief that they were doing him a favour in 
permitting him to oblige them. His means and opportunities have been few com- 
pared with those of other men ; but I venture to say, that if the number of those 
who, at one time or another, had reason to acknowledge him as their benefactor, 
could be collected together, they would form a phalanx before him through which the 
enemies of the Established Church, numerous as they are, and who must, of course, 
be his enemies, would find it difficult to penetrate. 

In our College the tutors are almost proverbially kind and generous to tbeir pu- 
pils. And they have all so much to do, that it is not surprising if they confine them- 
selves to the care of those of whom they are, in an especial manner, the guardians 
and instructors. But it was the peculiarity of Dr Magee that he was felt as an al- 
most universal benefactor. IIis presence diffused a cheering and a vivifying influ- 
ence through the University. As all classes took pride in his talents, so all classes 
claimed the privilege of his patronage. There were few, from the highest to the 
lowest of either the fellows or students, who would not, almost instinctively, turn to 
him for sympathy or assistance in any case of distress or perplexity. And any appro- 
priation of his services by his own pupils would be resented as a kind of monopoly, 
derogatory to him, and injurious to the University. 

“ A severe devotion to abstract science is not always bciu ficial to the mind. At- 
tainments, made with difficulty, are commonly valued beyond their importance. Ac- 
cordingly, many men, eminent for their proficiency in science, have been not a little 
tinged with pedantry, and inflated with piide, even while they wcie so obviously 
without any intellectual character upon general subjects, that, without the grade of 
collegiate rank, they must sink to a very ordinary level in society. But Dr MageeN 
proficiency was so rapid, and made with so much ease, the most formidable difticuUtes 
so speedily vanished before his intuitive sagacity, that his success never inspired him 
with any inordinate self-sufficiency. His mind was never art rhiyat by its vast and 
various stores of knowledge, nor his natural character disfigured by tlic slightest shade 
of affectation. On the contrary, there appeared, in his whole behaviour, something 
so undisguised, something so transparent, something so eminently and intrinsically 
great and excellent, ns to render the stamp of academic distinction nugatory and su- 
perfluous. Wherever he went, he canied about with him, in the shining qualities of 
bis mind, his own credentials. He seemed rntlier to have come down from some 
higher sphere, than to have been raised from some lower one to the station which he 
occupied. And it was matter of common observation, that the University derived 
more lustre from its connexion with Magee, than Mugee from Jiis connexion with 
the University. 

“ But the sweetest and most engaging instances of his philanthropy, were undoubt- 
edly tho^c ill which he made it his business, and found it his pleasure, to direct and 
animate by his advice the young men in whom he perceived any remarkable degree 
of ability. While he literally watched over them with the affection of a father, he 
entered into their views, and concerned himself in the'r interests, with the warmtii 
and familiarity of a friend. Were they desponding, they were cheered ; were they 
negligent, they were counselled ; were they straitened by pecuniary difficulties, re- 
lief was liberally afforded. Did they experience a difficulty in mastering any of the 
severer sciences, with all the cares and business of his laborious station upon him, 
his assistance never was withheld. 

** Many are the hours of despondency which hang upon the spirits of the young man, 
who, unsupjiorted by wealth or patronage, is labouring, by the path of academic dis- 
tinction, lor the attainment of a reputable independence. Frequent are the misgi- 
vings which damp his ardour in a pursuit in which health is not seldom irrecoverably 
lost before the object is accomplished. And no one feels, with more poignant bit- 
ter -css, ** that sickness of the heart which arises from hope deferred.*’ — How often 
has Magee passed, from the sweet privacy of his own domestic circle, to tlic lone- 
h room of the pale and wasted votary of science, and banished, by his benignant pre- 
sence, and his cheerful and animating conversation, the morbid melancholy that was 
preyiilgiaj[M>n him, and that might otherwise have brought him to an untimely grave ! 

have the studies, which were abandoned in disgust or despair, been re- 
bis instance, with alacrity and diligence, and ultimately rewar^d with a 
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to use the eloquent language of Grat- 
tan when speaking of the great Kir- 
man, the curse of Swift must have 
fallen,’* because they were Irishmen 
and men of genius, and employed that 
genius in the service of their country. 

The celibacy of the fellows of the 
Dublin University has been a sub- 
ject much discussed ; and many are 
disposed to consider the restraint thus 
put upon them unwise, unjust, and 
injurious. The reasons which render 
celibacy uncomfortable and objection- 
able are so obvious, and have been so 
frequently before the public, that the 
reader, we are persuaded, will exc.;se 
us for not setting them forth at large. 
Would that we could equally calcu- 
late upon his forbearance, while we 
defend the present practice, and offer 
what appear to us conclusive argu- 
ments against any meditated innova- 
tion ! 

As the college ic intended for the be- 
nefit of the country, so the fellows are 
appointed for the nse of the college. 
The first consideration, therefore, is 
not what may he most comfortable for 
the one, hut what may be most expe- 
dient for tlie other. Wc will first state 
the hardship to which the fellow is 
subjected by not being permitted to 
marry, and next, the grounds upon 
which sucli an injunction may bo do- 
fendefl. 

The man who is a candidate for a 
fellowship, knows very well the con- 
dition on which alone it can bo ob- 
tained. He is, therefore, as it were, 
a purchaser with notice He emnot 
complain, without being thought un- 
reasonable, of a privation to which, 
with his eyes open, ho consented ; and 
his submission to which was indispen- 
sable to his success. So far, we think, 
the regulation is free from the impu- 
tation of injustice. 

But still its actual hardship is com- 
plained of. And whatjis its hardship? 
Let us suppose a young man to get a 
fellowship at five and twenty. He will, 
in all probability, have the option of a 
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valuable church preferment before ten 
years. That is, before five and thirty 
he may retirefrom college upon L.IOOO 
a-year. He is not, then, assuredly 
too old to be married ; and it curious- 
ly happens, that that is the very pe- 
riod of life that has been fixed upon, 
by one of the wisest men who ever 
lived, as the most suitable in which, 
for those who live in our latitudes, to 
enter into the married state. So much 
for the hardship of the condition, up- 
on which a young man receives a most 
eligible provision for life, and rank and 
consideration in the world ! 

And now, a word respecting the .ad- 
vantages of the present practice. Those 
who have been educated in Dublin 
College will, we believe, all bear tes- 
timony to the purity and integrity with 
which every tning relating to its in- 
ternal administration is coiuluctcd. A 
young man from the remotest part of 
Ireland, friendless and unconnected, 
enters theExamination Hall, and takes 
his seat on the fellowship bench, with 
a perfect conviction that justice will 
be done him, and that his success will 
be measured by his deserts, no matter 
who the candidates are, who arc con- 
tending against him. And hois never, 
or scarcely ever, disappointed. Should 
he succeed, he owes his success to his 
talents and attainments ; and he must 
needs be proud of a distinction which 
adds so much of character and rank 
to so many desirable academic advan- 
tages. To this we are persuaded is 
chiefly to be attributed the highly ho- 
nourable manner in which tlic junior 
fellows discharge their important du- 
ties, and the distinguished ability, as 
well as the strict impartiality, with 
which they aeljudicate the honours 
of the University. 

But if the fellows were permitted 
to marry, they w^ould, in all probabi- 
lity, have sons and daughters. And 
it is, also, not a little probable, that 
the senior fellows would be called up- 
on to examine their own children, as 
competitors, for a provision for life. 


success by which they never could be attended but for his generous and inspiriting 
encouragement ! 

“ Why, my Lord, do I allude to these things ? Not, be assured, in the vain hope of 
doing justice to the character of the Archbishop of Dublin. But, seeing that he is 
made a mark for obloquy, that bigotry has unkennelled her pack upon him, and that 
scorn seals the lips of his friends, while culumny excites the clamour of Jiis enemies, 
I could not foibear to offer my tribute of admiration, poor and unacceptable as it is, 
and to bear my feeble testimony to the worth of a man, whose character I have never 
contemplated without thinking better of human nature.” 

VOh. XX Vr. NO. TLV. M 
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against others viho had only their ta- 
lents to recommend them. Now^ in 
such a case^ is strict impartiality to be 
eT^pectcd ? We trow not. The father 
who should, under such circumstances, 
engage to be impariial, would only on 
that account be the more to be dis- 
trusted. He would but deceive him- 
self, and the truth would not be in 
him. Thus, the perfect fairness for 
which collegiate examinations are at 
present so honourably distinguished, 
would be destroyed, and the whole 
system would speedily become corrupt 
and worthless. 

When we consider the alliances that 
would naturally take place between 
the children of men, whose rank in 
life was the same, and whose tastes 
and habits WTre so very similar, we 
can easily conceive the kind of family 
compact that would soon be formed, 
by which the college would be con- 
verted into a close borough, and its 
influence made use of for the aggran- 
disement of individuals, whose inte- 
rest, for the time being, might happen 
to be ascendant ! 

We can easily conceive a senior 
fellow, having a sou and a son-in-law 
at the board, and all called upon to 
examine another son, who is a candi- 
date for the office of junior fellow ! 
Now, would that be fair ? Would it 
be decent ? Even if relatives so much 
concerned for his interest could he 
impartial, must not such a candidate, 
from the very circumstance of his ac- 
quaintance with them, and knowlvdyc 
of thvir /fccniuintit'o-y have advantages 
in such a contest not possessed by his 
competitors ? Or, what amounts to 
nearly the same thing, must not they 
have a suspicion that there is a bias 
in Ills favour, ami that he does pos- 
sess such advantages ? 

So strongly was this felt, that when 
the son of a senior fellow, (for before 
the late act they were permitted to 
marry,) became a candidate for a fel- 
lowship, his father absented himself 
from tlie examination ! This has hap- 
pened whi-n the courses were ino&t 
weighty and important, in which the 
father shouhl have examined, and 
whici’ accordingly fell to the lot of 
some junior fellow, whose avocations, 
no •.latter what may be his abilities or 
his attainments, must have rendered 
it exc^clingly difficult for him to be 
so prepared as to do the candidates or 
the college justice ! 

Now, are all these inconveniences 
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(and they will, we think, he allowed 
to be great, and by which the Uni- 
versity must be seriously injured,) to 
be incurred, only that young gentle- 
men may be permitted to marry ten 
years too soon, and thus to run the 
risk of doing what might be, as far as 
they are personally concerned, an im- 
prudent thing, as well as injurious to 
the best interests of the body which 
conferred upon them opulence and re- 
spectability ? 

Besides, the desire of being mar- 
ried, and settled in the world, is a 
strong inducement to fellows to ac- 
cept of College livings, when they 
have the option of so doing ; thus the 
circulation of fcllowbhips is quicken- 
ed, and young men are advanced and 
provided for, who might otherwise 
sink under a course of laborious ]>re- 
paration, which, when protracted be- 
yond its usual leriii, is all but insup- 
portable ; — thus, also, the country 
parts of Ireland are furnished with 
able and learned men, who generally 
prove, also, most efficient and exem- 
plary clergymen. By this means one 
part of the original intention of the 
founders of the University is at pre- 
sent fultilled, they having piovided, 
“ that when the fellows should have 
completed seven years in their office, 
from the time of taking the* degree of 
Master of Arts, they should be displa- 
ced from their fellowship, and others 
elected in their rooin,yer (hr hrnrft of 
the Churrh ami the hiuydomf 

We had intended (hut are prevent- 
ed by the length to which the present 
paper has already extended,) to have 
offered some remarks upon tlie course 
of education pursued in the Dublin 
University. Wo sliall only at present 
observe, that it would not perhaps bo 
unworthy Oi the attention of the go- 
verning inembeTs to consider, whether 
of late years classical learning has been 
sufficiently attended to ; and wlietlier 
the moral and theological hear a suf- 
ficient proportion to the physical and 
mathematical jiarts of tlie scientific 
course. 

We know that a classical medal is 
awarded, at the termination of his Col- 
lege studies, to the best answerer in a 
very extended range of Greek and La- 
tin writers, a competent acquaintance 
with whom implies very considerable 
classical attainments. But this can 
only benefit the very liigbest order of 
classical students, as the competition 
for the medal is in fact confined to 
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the premium men, while the with« 
drawal of premium from the upper 
classes operates to the discouragement 
of classical studies, just then when they 
become most interesting, and ought 
by all fair means to be promoted. 

It would also be well worthy of be- 
ing, if possible, specihcally ascertain- 
ed, whether the increase which has 
taken place in the courses of physics 
and mathematics has been productive 
or not of any very decisive advantage. 
Has the average knowledge of the stu- 
dents in general been increased or di- 
minished since the course became more 
difficult and extended ? Has the an- 
swering, on the whole, been better or 
worse ? We well know that Intlivi- 
duals, who possess sufficient of talent 
and energy to master atl the difficul- 
ties which at present lie in their way, 
must be superior, in point of actual 
attainment, to their predecessors, who 
were called upon to conquer no such 
difficulties. But we also know, that 
there are many who will be discoura- 
ged from making any attempt to gain 
oven a very moderate degree of scien- 
tific information, from the very hope- 
lessness of overcoming, what appear 
to them as insuperable impedin)ents. 
Seeing clearly that they eannot accom- 
plish all, they are disneartened from 
endeavouring to accomplish any thing; 
and, like the Indian who was caught 
in the rapids of Niagara, and who, 
when he found all Iris efforts to stem 
the tide unavailing, lay down in his 
bout, and, with his pipe in his mouth, 
suftered himself, most composedly, to 
hcprecipit:ited down the cataract, they 
learn to acquiesce iti a kind of ** fat 
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contented ignorance" of those things, 
the value of which they are ready 
enough to admit, but which had never 
been presented to them except under 
such an aspect as rendered the attain- 
ment even of a moderate acquaintance 
with them, apparently as impracticable 
as it was confessedly important. 

But we must not be led out of our 
depth, or trespass longer on the pa- 
tience of the reader. We have endea- 
voured, in the preceding pages, to 
sketch the history, detail the regula- 
tions, and estimate the worth, of the 
Dublin University. We have done so, 
because it appears to us especially im- 
portant, that at the present time it 
should be known and valued ; and be- 
cause we were anxious to point out 
not only the degree in which it has 
been hitherto serviceable to the cause 
of literature, but the still greater de- 
gree in which it is capable of being 
made so. Our suggestions may be 
crude, they may be impracticable; but 
they are offered in the sincerest spirit 
of good will towards an institution, 
which we have ever venerated and lo- 
ved, by which the intentions of its 
royal founders have been already so 
much more than fulfilled— which can 
number amongst its sons some of the 
brightest ornaments of the pulpit, 
the senate, and the bar, which have 
ever illustrated any age, or adorned 
any country — and which seems desti- 
ned, if justice be done it, to accom- 
plish still higher objects, and to make 
national improvement and national re- 
nown subservient to the union, the 
glory, the happiness, and the prospe- 
rity of the empire. 
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The romantic adventures of the 
Neapolitan painter, Antonio Solario, 
better known under the name of II 
Zingavj/’ (tlio Tinman,) are worth 
recording, as, although an able artist, 
and well known in Rome, Bologna, 
and Venice, ho is not mentioned by 
Vasari or Baldinncci. The son of an 
artizan at Chieti, in the Abruzzi, be 
came to Naples early in the fifteenth 
century to exercise the trade. of his 
father, and was occasionally employed 
in the house of Colantonio del Fiore, 
one of the most celebrated painters of 


his time. Here he saw and loved the 
artist's daughter, and so ardent was 
his attachment, that he had the teme- 
rity to demand her in marriage of her 
father. Colantonio, although a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy man, betrayed 
no irritation at this audacious propo- 
sal, which appeared rather to amuse 
than offend him, and, without ]>osi- 
tively rejecting it, told the tinman that 
he would give him his daughter in 
marriage wnenever he became as good 
a painter as her father. I'he ena- 
moured artisan was not dismayed by 
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the condition, and demanded time for 
its performance. Colantonio gave him 
ten years, and even promised that du- 
ring that peiiod his daughter should 
not marry. 'J'his singular agreement 
soon became the talk of Naples, and 
even of the Neapolitan court, where 
it is said to have been ratified in pre- 
sence of Queen Marguerite, and the 
Princess Joanna. The enterprising 
tinman, attracted by the celebrity of 
Li]»po d’ Almasi, departed for Bologna, 
and studied in that school with such 
ability and perseverance, that in a few 
years he made great progress in paint- 
ing and design. Ere long, the name 
of ^‘11 Zingaro” became celebrated 
throughout Lombardy, and after seven 
years of study at Bologna, he surpass- 
ed bis teacher, and proceeded to the 
other schools of Italy in quest of high- 
er talent. He worked in the atteliers 
of the most distinguished masters at 
Florence, Ferrara, Home, and Venice, 
and after the expiration of nine years 
and a few months, Ive returned to 
Naples (luring the reign of Joanna II. 
A nebleinan, whose portrait he had 
painted, presented him to the queen, 
ami he besought her acceptance of a 
small picture of the Madonna and In- 
fant Saviour, surrounded with angels, 
w’ "/i SignorelJa says is still in exist- 
ei cc. At the same time, to tlu' great 
asti.nihhmenL of the court, he declared 
liiii.sjlf J1 Zingaro della Promcssa. 
Til's ].rofcsMenal ability was farther 
pn.vjd by a j)oi trait of the queen, 
wijb*]i added greatly to his reputation. 


His royal patroness sent for Colantonio, 
and asked his opinion of the two pic- 
tures, without naming the artist. 
Struck with admiration, he acknow- 
ledged with generous frankness his 
own inferiority to the painter of those 
pictures, whom he pronounced the 
ablest artist of his time. On this 
avowal, the Zingaro, who was con- 
cealed in the apartment, stepped for- 
ward, and claimed the performance of 
the agreement. Colantonio was infi- 
nitely surprised by the discovery, and 
after having ascertained that the pic- 
tures were really executed by the tin- 
man, gave his consent to the marriage. 
He was censured by some of his con- 
nexions for bestowing his daughter 
upon a man of such mean origin : I 
marry her,*' he replied, “ to no tin- 
man, but to Solario the Painter.** The 
professional ability, and the romantic 
attachment of II Zingaro, which name 
adhered to him through life, rapidly 
increased his reputation, and from the 
period of his marriage he was much 
employed. He introduced his wife’s 
portrait and his own into the altai- 
pic'cc of San Pietro in Aienoat N.-qiles. 
Hominioi praises his Descent from the 
Cross in the church of San Domenico 
IVIaggiore, and compares it with the 
best pictures of Albeit Durcr, who 
flouiislied a century later. The Zin- 
garo excelled principally in beads, 
which lie coloured admirably, and in 
a style icseinbling that of Titian. Ho 
dic(l in 1 lJu. 
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T II A VI just returned home laugh- 
ing from a tragedy, and 1 hasten to ic- 
cor I th(' jok«- while yet fresh in re- 
n.> mhiMncc. The piece was not with- 
onl merit ; the author had introduced 
all the customary tragic matador.s, the 
performers were by no means deficient 
in ability, and some of the situations 
were new and happily conceived. The 
leading cJiaracters were two fathers in 
deadly feud ; a son and daughter of 
the one deeply in love with the daugh- 
ter and son of the other ; and one pair 
of lovers privately married. Du- 
ring ^IC^cr^•l acts, the conflict of wild 
4 ind Jawlo.'K passions was pourtrayed 
with abundant vehemence, and at 
length the irreconcilable hatred of the 
fathers interposed such invincible ob- 


stacles to the hnppinc'js of the loving 
pairs, that no reimdy remained but 
the assassination o. the two obstinate 
old men, whitli catastnqdic lhL 7 ac- 
cordingly wrought upon each other to 
the great delight of the spectators, who 
applauded long and loudly. 

When the curtain fell, tlie applause 
was renewed, and accompauietl with 
cries of Phiora ! Fuora ! whidi conti- 
nued until the happy couples crept 
before the curtain, made their obei- 
sance, and disappeared. 'J hc people, 
however, were not yet satisfied; tin* 
clapping of hands continued, with 
loud cries of I ntorii ! (the dead men !) 
who were at length compt lied to make* 
their appeal anco and their hows. Tin? 
spectators rltecrcd them with shouts 
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of hrmi i morti ! nnd the applause 
continued a considerable time, during 
which the dea<l men w'cre obliged to 
remaia in view. The zest of this joke 
can, however, only be felt in all its 
force by those who have been accus- 


tomed to the hearty Bravo ! Bravi ! of 
the Italians, and to such the applica- 
tion of this emphatic mark of appro- 
bation to the dead is indescribably lu- 
dicrous. 

GojiTJIL'. 


XLV. VENETIAN COMF.UY. 


At length I can truly say that I have 
seen a comedy. The actors of St 
J^uke’s theatre performed this evening, 
“ Lc Baiuffe Chiozzotte which title 
majr be rendered into Life at Chioz- 
za/’ a well-known suburb-island of 
Venice, inhabited by sailors and boat- 
men. '^rho characters consist of the 
(’hic)zzians, their wives, sisters, and 
daughters; and the pcculiaiities of 
these people, their impetuous hut na- 
tural nianiiers, tin ir slang- terms, tlieir 
every-day sa\ing^, doings, and deal- 
ings in amity, rivalry, and hostdity, 
are faithfully ami admiiably puiii tray- 
ed and contrasted. 1 had, liic day be- 
fore, bten at ('hiozzi, and the lan- 
guage and otlier characteristics of the 
inhabitants were still so fresh in my 
memory, that I was enabled to follow” 
the spirit of the plot, although many 
of the allusions were not intelligible 
to me. In the first seme, the females 
of Cliiozza are discovered on the har- 
bour-quay, sitting before the houses, 
and employed in s'ewing, knitting, and 
spinning. A young fellow passes by, 
and greets one of them more pointed- 
ly than the otheis, whose jealousy 
promptly breaks out in remarks and 
innuendos, winch provoke ntort, and 
are thus gradually shaipencd into 
taunts and reproaches. One ludeiicss 
succeeds and surpasses auotlur, until, 
at length, one of the most vehement 
speakers throws a galling fact in her 
neighbour's teeth; and now ensues 
loud and vebeinent abuse, which, by 
ludicrous gradations, rises into point- 
ed insult, and at length terminates in 
personal violence, which attracts the 
notice and active interference of the 
police. The second act, opens in the 
police-office, where the actuary pre- 
Fides instead 'A' the absent Podesta, 
who, as a nobleman, must not be per- 
sonitied on the stage. The actuary, 
who is enamoured of one of the Cliiozza 
fair-oncs, contrives to give a privateau- 
diciice to each of the aggrieved parties; 
and when tCtc-ii-tetc with his favour- 
ite, instead of receiving her evidence, 
avails himself of the op;iortunity to 


declare his passion. During this tend- 
er effusion, another female, in love 
with the actuary, and prompted by 
jealous misgivings, bursts angrily into 
the room, followed by the exaspera- 
ted lover of the other girl. All the 
others now rush upon the stage cn 
mas.sr, reproaches and retorts fly in 
all directions, and the police-office, 
like the quay of Cliiozza, exhibits 
the noise and confusion of Babel. 
Ill the third act, the discord reaches 
its climax, and the joke terminates 
with an abrupt and rather common- 
place denouement. The happiest con- 
ception of the author is developed in 
the stammering articulation of an old 
sailor, whose (lifficultics of utterance 
are humorously contrasted with, the 
fluency of his laughing, chattering 
neighbours. He cannot utter a &en- 
tcnce without some preparatoiy work- 
ings of the lips, hands, and arms ; and 
as he cannot even thus a-^cjinplish 
more than a few” w'ords, he has accus- 
tomed himself to a seiious and laconic 
brevity of phrase, which givis a sen- 
tentious and oracular solemnity to ail 
be utters, thus admirahiy l/alanciiig 
and contrasting with the livclv, head- 
long, rapid diction of inc otii.r.-. Xo 
small portion, however, of my gratili- 
cation, arose from the loud and joyous 
sympathy of the lower class of s{st.c- 
tators, who were delighted to st\ ilu m- 
selves so iialurally porsoniiiLd. and ac- 
companied this lively farce from be- 
ginning to end with shouts of laugh- 
ter and applause. The performers ac- 
quitted themselves admirably. The 
first actress, especially, w”as bcwitch- 
ingly natural, and indeed the w”omcii, 
coiJeetively, pourtraytd this scene of 
every-day life at Cliiozza, with won- 
derful truth of tone, look, and ges- 
ture. This comedy, compounded of 
such slender materials, ami yet so ef- 
fective, does great credit to the inge- 
nious author, Goldoni. It is wTiticn, 
throughout, with a practised hand, 
and shews a deep know”lcdge of what 
is termed the trick of the stage." 

GOETHIi, 
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XLVI. NIGHT 60NO8 OF THE VENETIAN BOATMEN. 


I HAVE this evening heard the cele- 
brated melody to which the Venetian 
boatmen sing the verses of Tasso and 
Ariosto. This night-music must be 
bespoken, as the practice is now of rare 
occurrence, and nearly obsolete. I en- 
tered a gondola by moonlight, accom- 
panied by two singers, one at the head, 
the other at the stern of the boat, 
where they began to sing alternate 
verses. The melody, with which Rous- 
seau has made us acquainted, is a mo- 
notonous and declamatory modula- 
tion, somewhat resembling recitative; 
the tone and measure occasionally va- 
rying with the subject of the verse. I 
was informed, that when these night- 
songs were in general practice, an un- 
employed boatman, while sitting on 
the quay, or in his gondola, would 
sing some well-known verse of Tasso, 
to the popular melody, and in tones 
so loud and thrilling, as to reach far 
over the still surface of the waters. A 
distant boatman, catching the air and 
words, w’ould then respond with the 
following verse ; the first singer re- 
joined with the succeeding lines, and 
the far-off voices fell like echoes on 
the ears of listeners. Tlicse songs 
were often continued all night, with- 
out any fatigue to the performer ; and 
the farther they stood from each other, 
at any practicable distance, the moru 
enchanting was the effect to the hear- 
ers who placed iheniselves in the mid- 
dle distance to listen with advantage. 
To demonstrate this effect, the singers 
landed with me on the shore of the 
Giudecca, and took their positions at 


the proper distance from each other, 
while I paced backwards and forwards 
between them, so timing my walk as 
to Icivc the one when lie began to sing, 
and approach the otlier, whose com- 
mencement was again the signal for 
my return to the first singer, by this 
process, the sense and object of these 
melodies became at once intelligible. 
The effect of the answering voices 
from the distance was singularly im- 
pressive : They sounded, not mourn- 
fully, but complaiiii ugly, and yet they 
affected me almost to tears. I attri- 
buted this sympathy to the sadden- 
ed tone of my feelings at the mo- 
ment ; but the old boatman lernark- 
etl, i' singolare come quel canto in- 
tcneriscc, e mol to piu quando i‘ pin 
ben cantato.” 

lie wished, he said, that I could 
hear the women of Malamoeco and 
Palestrina sing the \\ rscs of I’iisso to 
this and ?imilar melodics, anti farther 
told me, tliat it was tlicir wont to sit 
ac evening on the ss a- shore when their 
husbands were iisliing in the distance, 
and sing thes(' songs m tones loml 
enough to reach tin ti hermen, who 
answered them in tli ‘ inrernmiiate 
verses. There is somi thing at once 
beautiful and touching in this inter- 
course of affection across the waters 
of the Adriatic^ and the simple notes 
of these melodies, which, in the work 
of Kou&seau, arc so meagre and unsa- 
tisfactory, aetjuire life and character 
when thus employed by two <listant 
and solitary beings for purposes of 
sympathy. G on ran 


XLVI I. no MAN JL'STICL. 


I wirNESSEO, a few weeks since, 
the execution of a murderer in the 
Piazza del Popolo. He was a hand- 
some young man, aged little more 
than twenty, and had been employed 
as a model hy the German artists. 
Since the commission of his crime he 
hswl resided in a small town between 
Rome and I'^aples, and had lately ven- 
tured *0 return, thinking probably that 
the murder was forgotten. Aliout this 
time, however, the Roman police had 
determined to make an example, and 
the offender was arrested and prose- 
cuted. His crime had been aggrava- 


ted by signal treachery towards his 
victim, with whom he had been so- 
lemnly reconciled, and yet immediate- 
ly after, when invited by the other to 
bis house, he basely stabbed him in 
the hack. It is the practice in Rome 
to heighten the agonies of a criminal, 
by the excitement of imaginary terrors. 
The fatal sentence is not rtveale<l to 
him until the night before its execu- 
tion. Suddenly, and at midnight, he 
is conducted to a room hung with 
black drapery; a skeleton, holding a 
scythe and hour-glass, starts from tlie 
wall, while, at the same instant, a deep 
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sepulchral voice exclaims— Thou 
must die !” 

From this moment, however, to the 
last of his existence, the oflfender is 
constantly attended by his « comfort- 
er/* These comforters, who are mask- 
ed, and are usually persons of hish 
rank, avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities to perform a meritorious and 
acceptable service, thinking probably 
that they can thereby expiate their 
own offences. Early on the morning 
of execution several masked indivi- 
duals, some of whom are usually men 
of rank, walk througli the city with 
boxes, and collect alms for the con- 
demned criminal. The amount thus 
collected is given to the relatives of 
the sufferer by way of compensation 
for their loss, and they are moreover 
conveyed before the hour of execution 
beyond the city walls, and provided 
with meals for the day, to save them 
from all risk of witnessing a spectacle 
so trying to their feelings. The gal- 
lows is erected the previous evening 
in the Piazza del Popolo, and guard- 
ed throughout the night by Sbirri ; 
and the doorway of one of the conti- 
guous h -uses is hung with black, that 
the delinquent may receive there the 
Saorainent immediately before his exe- 
cution. On the following morning, I 
found the entire pia/za crowded with 
pcoj)l('. Tiio criminal, enveloped in 
an old cloak, was brought in a cart to 
the doorway hung with black, through 
which h'^ passed into the' house, and 
immediately after his descent, the cart 
was crowded with spectators. After 
the Sacrament had been administered, 
the condemned man was led to the 
gallows. He mounted the ladder, and 
the exeentiemer, after fixing the rope, 
called out to him — ‘‘Credisnetuin Jesu 
(diristo?” The criminal answered in 
thi' alHrmative, the hangman pushed 
him from the ladder, and stepped upon 
his shoulders to accelerate nis death. 
Then sliding down the rope, he em- 
braced and kissed the dead man, ac- 
conling to established custom, and 
in proof that he had entertained no 
malice tow«yds the criminal. The 
line proportions of the body were now 


admired and commented on by the 
surrounding Romans, many of whom 
exclaimed — Che bel morto!" after 
which they asked the foreigners pre- 
sent how they liked the ceremony, 
(come place, &c.) ; and now the blind 
poor proceeded through the streets of 
Rome, describing the unction with 
which the criminal had prepared him- 
self for death, and the fortitude dis- 
played in his last moments. 

A fine young man, who succeeded 
the deceased as model to the German 
artists, iias also a deed of blood upon 
his conscience, hut has hitherto esca- 
ped the hands of justice. He was 
watching a party of men playing at 
the popular game of skittles, when a 
quarrel arose among the players. The 
spectator interfered, and one of the 
parties, drawing his knife, rushed upon 
him. Evading the blow, he seized 
one of the massive skittles, dashed out 
the brains of the aggressor, and took 
refuge in a church, where no sbirri 
dared to follow him. The German 
painters, solicitous to preserve their 
model, disguised him in the costume 
of a bullock-drivcr, and brought him 
to the Piazza d’Espagna, where he 
was safe from the grasp of the police. 
Contenting himself with the limits of 
his sanctuary, he has married and set- 
tled there, Alean while, the German 
artists are making interest to obtain 
his pardon. The model employed by 
the French academy has also signal- 
ized himself by more thgn one mur- 
der. Ho has some kiiowdcdge of the 
art of pottery, and knows how to set a 
stove, which is a talent of great rarity 
in Rome. While fixing a stove in my 
apartment last winter, he gave me a 
copious detail of three murders ho had 
commiUed, and in which, he assured 
me, that ho had been implicated by 
circumstances beyond his control. One 
of the slain had left a son, whom he 
had adopted and maintained. ** I 
know well,** he concluded, that some 
time or other, the boy will stab me ; 
but it matters not, 1 shall always be a 
father to him ’* 

MoRl'i/. 


Xr-VlII. ROMAN BKOOAKS. 

The houseless wretch, who has no pilgrimage to the Holy Oily, in which 
other resource upon earth, is sure to the lucrative professions of singing, 
escape starvation by undertaking a praying, and begging, are practised 
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without intermission. There he is carried, that some mendicants do not 
sure to obtain a portion of soup and hisitatc to assign it as the ground of 
bread at noon in every monastery ; and their claim upon your compassion. One 
the faster he can swallow his soup and of them, a robust young fellow, who 
run from convent to convent, the more walks about in a black coat, thus words 
soup lie will get. It is ludicrous to his petition for alms, “ Sono cascato 
ste the beggars everyday at noon car- dalia scala di pigrizia, ed lio rotto il 
lying their soup-jugs, and running like braccio !" (I have lallcn from the lad- 
mad along the streets. This practice der of idleness, and broken my arm.) 
proves the want of a betUr system JVIany people are so much amused with 
and a better police ; but it is not iin- the naive sincerity of this despicable 
pleasing to reflect that there is one pha, that they give the fellow u trifle 
place on earth where the utterly poor lor his honesty in confessing a motive 
and destitute cannot perish with hun- which most beggars endeavour to mask 
gcr. Here, too, the beggar enjoys ex- under deception and falsehood. A 
traordinary privileges ; and, howevir sturdy and powerful youth of nineteen, 
ragged and disgusting in appearance, whom I see every morning on the 
he can enter with impunity the most Cerso, holds out a lame, stiff hand, 
brilliant Cafes when crowded with and shouts with the lungs of a sten tor, 
ivell-dressed people, walk round the ‘‘Non son buono per latiguare I" (I 
circle, and address his petition to each am not able to work !) ‘‘ date mi qual- 
iudividuah A negative is usually ex- che cosa per I'amor di dio ! ’ 
pressed by the phrase, “ Non c'o The income of these beggars bears a 
niente r* (I have nothing for you.) relative proportion to their outward in- 
Should the beggar persevere, he is lirmitics. One of the most distiii- 
nevei* harshly dismissed, but is given guished is a well-dressed, corpulent, 
to understand by the words?, “ Iddio and jovial-looking man, without legs, 
vi provedera !’* (God will provide for who crawls daily about the Corso, anil 
you !) that he has nothing to expect, by merely holding out his hat, obtains 
The usual formula of mendicants is, a donation from almost every passtn- 
Date qualcbe cosa per Tamor di dio!’* ger. This mendicant is so well pro- 
(Gi\e soraelhiiig for (icd s sake 1) and vided for by the want of his legs, that 
this “date qualche cosa," is eternally many hundieds ot the fraternity re- 
resounding III the ears of strangers in gard with envy a mutilation so obvious 
every quarter of Home. .Some beggars and so productive. Conscious of his 
are extended on the ground, exhaust- advantages, he says it is better to be 
ed, and apparently ill the veiy “article envied than pitigd, looks the picture 
of death," and yet still soliciting relief of contentment and good cheer, and 
from ihe pafseiigcrs. Others merely discusses politics, wind, and weather, 
extendtheir palms, and withdraw them with the residents on the Corso, who 
in silence when repulsed with a “non regard him as a sort of neighbour. 
c*e niente I" Most of the Uoman beg- Another thriving beggar is a dwarf 
gars exhibit mutilated limbs, and not named Bajocco, who daily posts him- 
a few of them were deliberately inju- self before the Grecian Cofleehouse in 
rid ill infancy by their parents, for tiie the Strada Condotti. Nature has been 
yAiipose of making tin in objects of but a step-mother to this poor fellow, 
charity : thus prc.-ierving them alike and yet liis manifold infirmities anil 
from iheriskof want and the dreaded deformities have proved a most pio- 
miserksoHabour. The Homans dread ductive capital to him ihiougli life, 
the fatigue of labour more than con- In stature a dwarf, and with hands and 
tempt, disease, or even death itself. Itet strangely deformed, he appears ra- 
J 'or every exertion they exact an ex- tlier a moving mass of flesh than a hu- 
travagant riinuneiation, and after per- man being. He has nevertheless rcach- 
I'oi riling the most trifling service, they cd the advanced age of eiglity years, 
complain Jong and grievously of the and calls himself the poor atUif^ue Ba- 
fatiguc it them. Witli this jccco, an epithet which falls stiangely 

ileeply nxited aVeision from labour of upon ears to which the usual associa- 
every kind, it is not wonderful that tion of the word antique is familiar. 

^ jininy of them lejoice in their inutila- There is also in Home a class of pri- 
tioiis, and preftr ilic passive trade of vileged beggars, who rattle largo cop- 
begging to every useful occupation, per boxes, and collect alms for the 
bo far, indeed, is thisliatrcd of labour tfouls of the poor in purgatory, on ilie 
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amount of wliicli they receive a per nest desire to atone for any iinkind- 
centagc from llie monks who employ ness or r.cp;lect towards them during 
them. For tliis service, such beggars life. As this awful appeal to the af- 
are selected as are most disfigured by fections and the conscience may be 
disease or mutilation, or such as, from heard half the length of a street, there 
their cadaverous appearance, look like are many listeners, and amongst them 
ambassadors from purgatory, sent back not a few, who, having lost near rela- 
te earth to plead the cause of their fcl- tives, are effectually reached by this 
low sufFerers. These ghastly objects imposing formula. There are indeed 
entreat your compassion for “le poverc few families in Home which have not 
animebcnedcttedelpurgatorio,*’and in the loss of a member to mourn for, 
tones which become more hollow and who was citlicr beloved during lite, or 
sepulchral as tlie day advances, until became dear after death, and for wliose 
in file evening they are hoarse and ex- benefit the survivors would eagerly 
haustod witli unceasing repetition. make any sacrifice. And here is a re- 

According to Homidi dogma, death medy provided to meet this strongest 
brings no relief from sufiering, and all yearning of human nature; to alleviate 
good (*iithoIics believe that prolonged heart- rending sorrow'; to bring healing 
torlurcs await tin.* unfortunate soul to the wounded conscience. No zea- 
whiclj has left no ]irovision on earth lous and w'avm-hearted Catholic can 
to purcha-^e release. This prevalent resist such an appeal. Windows are 
In lit f readily opens tlie hearts and ojiened in all directions for the passage 
j'urscs of the benevolent when peti- of contiibutions, and the mites of the 
tinned to remember the suffering souls poor, carefully folded in paper, are 
of the poor, and tl)us the priests obtain bunded to the hoarse and greedy col- 
their dm s from the most distitutc of lectors, who receive them with ill-con- 
tlic diseased poor through the sympa- cealed exultation, and drop them into 
thy of the living. Even the poorest their copper boxes. These huge re- 
beggars will often bestow tlieir last ceptacles are emptied evtry niglit into 
co])per coin upon this work of Chris- the treasury of «:ome convent, which 
tiau charity. derives a luxurious suppoit by thus 

Amongst the various stratagems of preying upon the sympathies of be- 
mcndicity in Koine, is one practised re.iM?d ami mourning relatives, 
by these" agLius of the monasterits. Often have I heard the hoarse voices 
which makes so ])owerful an appeal to of tw'o collectors resounding from each 
iln'strongtst feelings of human nature, end of the short street in which I re- 
that it rarely fails to extort a eontri- side. Tluir cry is, “ lo sono la tua 
biition even from the most destitute, inadre," ^:c., or, “ lo sono la tua so- 
Two beggars, man and woman, ])lacc rella,” ive. (1 am thy mother, or 1 
themselves at some distance from each am thy sister, and sufiering in pinga- 
otlur, and sing in hoarse and pow'er- lory.) The'^e awful words, uttered in 
ful voices alternate virses of a tre- deep and hollow accents, which seem 
iiKudous di ath-song, supposed to bo to i&sue fiom the tomb itself, are well 
chanted by the <U'ad in purgatory, adapted to call up a vivid recollection 
Tlie agtd father hcMoches his survi- of loved and lo^t relations in the minds 
viog son, the deceased son liis survi- of the deMiIate suivivors. Tlie siiecess 
ving mother, dead youths and maid- of tins ingenious device was never- 
eiis their surviving brothers and sis- failing. I ncvei looked out of my win- 
ters, to sacrifice a small sum for the dow without witnessing the donations 
peace of their departed souls, and of my devout neighbours to these 
thereby to prove their affectionate re- truly privileged mendicants, 
rm mbraiice of the dead, and their ear- Mohitz. 

XLIX. TEMCISSIMA NOTTE. 

In northern Europe we may, with- lute each other. How impossible it 
out impropriety, say good night ! to is to convey the exact properties of a 
departing friends at any hour of dark- foreign language by translation ! Every 
ness ; but the Italians utter their Fe- word, from the highest to the lowest, 
licissima Nottc only once. The ar- has a )>eculiar significance, determin- 
rival of candles marks the division able only by an accurate knowledge 
between day and night, and when they of national and local attributes and 
are brought in, the Italians thus sa- peculiarities. Goethe. 
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L. THE FATAL GUARDS. 


I STOOD the Other day on Monte 
Cavallo wliile the Papal Guards were 
drilled by a young officer, who took a 
w orld of pains, and gave the word of 
command with great vehemence of tone 
and gesture. At length his persevc-. 
ranee exhausted the patience of his 
men, one of whom, stepping forward 
from the ranks, thus questioned his 
commander. — Ma quando finisce sta 
storia (When will this story be fi- 
nished ?) ** Have a moment’s patience, 
my son!” replied his officer; we 
shall soon have done.” The soldier 
fell back into his place, the exercise 
proceeded for a few seconds, and the 
naen were dismissed. 


On another occasion, I saw a soldier 
arrive on the ground and fall into the 
ranks when the drill was nearly over. 

Why do you come so late, my son ?” 
enquired tne officer. “ I have been 
hearing mass,” replied the soldier. 
“ Very well, my son !” rejoin^'d his 
commander, and proceeded to drill his 
men. In Rome, a soldier is styled 
“Signor Soldato,”by the lower classes. 
The situation of a private in the 
Papal Guard is esteemed a desirable 
provision, and candidates for the ap- 
pointment address petitions to the 
Pope. 


LI. THL VATICAN. 

' Infamibus Vaticaai locis magna pars tctemllt j unJecrebra'in vulgus morles.”— TArin *^. 


The highest splendour and the low- 
est poverty come here in contact. The 
immeasurable palace of the Vatican, 
and the enormous Basilica of St Peter, 
are hemmed in by narrow filthy streets, 
and wTctched hovels. Tlie unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of this pestilential 
district are chained tliere by their ne- 
cessities, and look forward to each re- 
turning summer with a foreknowledge 
that its malignant fevers and epide- 
mics will be fatal to no small portion 
of their number. The poisonous at- 
mosphere of this quarter compels the 
Pope to abandon the Vatican palace 


at the commencement of the hot sea- 
son. when he removes to his pleasant 
summer mansion on the Quirinal hill, 
the air of wdiich is the most salubrious 
in Rome. In some streets near the 
Vatican, the malaria is so deadly in 
the summer nights that the poor in- 
habitants dare not sleep in their houses 
during that si'ason. A young artist 
from Dresden lately penshc(i here. 
Presuming too much upon his youth 
and vigorous constitution, he took 
lodgings here in the summer, and fell 
a sacrifice to his rashness. 


r.Il. ROMAN PROVERBS. 


1 provorbi non falUno 
I' 1 pe*iibieri non nescono. 


Guardati da Alchiinista povero. 
Da JMedico ammalato, 

Da subita collera, 

Da inattd attizzato. 

Da can, che non abbaja, 

Da uorn, die non parln. 

Da opinion de' Giudici, 

Da dubitation do* Medici, 


Da redpe dc' Spoziali, 
Da cetera de' notari. 

Da malizie dc* donne. 
Da lagrime dc' puttanc, 
Da bugie dc* Mercanti, 
Da lailri di casa, 

Da serva ritornata. 

Da furor di popolo. 


I fatti sono maschj e Ic parole femine. 

La donna ride quando puole, e piange quando vuole. 

ITna bdla donna e I'inierno dell* anima, e il purgatorio della borsa. 
JMoglie e Magistrate dal Cido e destlnato. 

Chi piglia mogiie per denari, spc&so sposa lite e guai. 

Chi non vuol enlrar in guai, non pigli tnoglie mai. 

Femina, Vino, e Cavallo, mcrcanzia di fallo. 
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SONNETS ON THE SCENERY OF THE TWEED, BY DELTA. 
SONNET DEDICATORY. 

As we had been in heart, now linked in hand. 

New Leannonth and the Cheviots left behind. 
Homeward *twas ours along the Tweed to wind. 
Through the Arcadia of our own sweet land ; 

Vainly would words pourtray my feelings, when, 
(Long dreary months of separation past,) 

Fate gave thee to my longing arms at last, 

And made me tlie most blessed among men. — 

Accept these trifles, lovely and beloved. 

And haply, in the days of other years, 

When he, who penned them, sees thee not, nor hears, 
Thou may St retrace this tablet, not unmoved. 

My Catherine ! who through trials constant proved. 
Which, wdiile they woke thy scorn, yet cost thee teari. 

NO. 1.— ME r. HOSE AJJUEV. 

Summer was on thee — the meridian light— 

And, as wc wandered through thy columned aisles, 
Decked all thy hoar magnihcence with smiles, 

Making the nigged soft, the gloomy bright ; 

Nor w%'is rertection from my Im ist ajiavt. 

As cloml) our steps thy lone and lofty stair, 

Till, gained the summit, ticked in silent air 
Thine ancient clock, as 'twere thy tlirobhing heart ; 
Monastic grandeur and baronial pride 
Subdued, the former half, the litter quite. 

Pile of King David ! to thine altar’s .site, 

Full many a footstep guides, and long shall guide; 
Where those are mot, who met not save in fight, 

And Douglas sleeps with Evers, side by side ! 

NO. II.— AUBOISI OKI*. 

The calm of evening o’er the dark pine wood 
J^ay w ith an aureate glow', as we explored 
Tliy classic precincts, hallowtd Abbotd'ord ! 

And at thy porch in admiration stood : 

Wc felt thou wert the ivork, the abode of Him 
Whose’ fame hath shed a lusli\ on our age ; 

The mightiest of tlic mighty ’ — oVr whose page 
Thousaiiils shall hang, unlii Time’s eye grow dim 
And then we thought, when shall have passed away 
The millions, now pur.suing T.ifc’s career, 

And Scott himself is dust — how, lingering here. 
Pilgrims from all the lands of taith shall stiay 
Amid thy massy ruins, anil survey 
The scenes around, wdth reverential fear ! 

NO. nr,— DRYRUIU.II AIIBKY. 

Beneath Tweed murmured 'mid the forests green ; 

And, through thy licecli-trec and laburnum boughs, 

A solemn ruin, lovely in repose, 

Dryburgh ! thine ivied walls by us were seen ; 
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Thy court is now a garden, where the flowers 
Expand in silent beauty, and the bird. 

Flitting from bough to bougli, alone is heard. 

To till with song thy melancholy bowers. 

Vet did a solemn pleasure fill the soul. 

As through thy shadowy cloistral cells we trode, 

To think, white pile ! that once thou wert the abode 

Of men, who could to solitude control 

Their liopes, and from ambition's pathways stole. 

To give their whole lives sinlessly to God ! 

NO. IV. NlDTAril CASTI.K. 

Stern rugged pile ! thou speakest of the days 
Of foray and of ft ud, when, long ago, 

Homes were tliought worthy of reproach or praise, 

Only as yielding safeguards from the foe; 

Over thy gateways the armorial arms 
Proclaim of doughty Douglasses, who held 
Thy towers against the foe, and thence repelled 
Oftj after tflbrts vain, invasion's harms: — 

Eve gloom’d the hills, as, by the Tweed below, 

We sat, where once thine ample orchard smiled, 

And yet whore iiuuiy an ap]>le*trcc grows wild, 
listening the blackbird, and the river's flow; 

While high, between us and the western glow, 

Thy vasty walls seem'd picturtsquely piled. 

NO, V. — WAIIK t AS'l Ll-,. 

Kmbkm of streiiglli, whitli Time hath quite subdued I— 
Scarcely on thy green mount the <*}e may (lace 
Ti>ose girding nails, winch made thee once a plac 
Of succour, in old days ot deadly feud ; 

\ e» ! thou wtrt once the Scotch marauders' diead ; 

And vainly di<l the Jloxburgh shalls assail 
'J’hy moated towiis, from uhich they fell like hail ; 
While \savtd Northumbria’s pennon o'^ r thy load. — 
'I'liou wert the v*oik of man, aiid so hath puss’il 
luke those ulio piled thee ; hut the leatures still 
Of steadfast Nature all uiithanged runain ; 

Still Cheviot listais to the iionherii blast ; 

The blue Twc' fl vit winds murimirnig round thy lull ; 
And Carham whispcis of the slaughter'd Dane ! 

NO. VI.-- THI- HUSH ADOON TKAUUAIJU 

As speaks the sea-shell, from the window-sill 
Of cottage-home, far inland, to the soul 
Of the bronzed veteran, till he hears the roll 
Of Ocean, 'mid its islands chafing still; — 

As speaks the love- gift to the lonely heart 
Of her, whose hopes are buried in the grave 

Of him, whom tears, prayer, passion could not save, 

And Fate but link'd, that lieath might tear apart,— 

Ho .speaks the ancient melody of thee. 

Green Bush abooii Traquair," that from the steep 
O'erhangst the Leithen, that, mayhap afar. 

Beyond the wide and separating tea. 

The plaided Exile, 'neath the Evening Star," 

Thinking of Scotland, scarce forbears to weep ! 
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KXTHArTS FROM UUCIIANAN's EriTHAIAMIUM, ON THE MAIlllIAGE OF 
FRANCIS OF VALOIS AND MARY STUART, 

* * » » 

A HAPPIER destiny, blest Prince ! is thine; 

To thee thy stars a lon^-known spouse assign : 

In life's fair dawn thy budding love began. 

Bloom’d in the youth, and ripen'd in the man. 

The fears, which still the hearts of kings invade. 

By chaffering states to foreign wives betray'd, 

Thy bosom felt not — fears lest Fame should bring, 

As *tis her w'ont, report too flattering ; 

While on the regal stranger's chaiins she dwells. 

And ranks her first of nature’s miracles: 

No tawdry pencil, disciplined to lie, 

Cheated thee with its gaudy cozenry : 

No sighs of thine the silent billet bore. 

Thy cheek no wdiispcr'd scandal crimson’d o'tr; 

Thine eyes survey’d, thy judgment calm approved 
The face, the soul — examined ere belovc'd. 

Woke not tby flame strong passion's lawkss fire. 

Or the light blazing of a boy’s desire ; 

But more than female worth, than girlisli mind, 

And maiden grace and royal port combined. 

What — should the goddcs‘'cs, on Ida seann'd 
By Paris, give the kerchief to thine hand, 

And bid thee throw as cm ions ta'-tc might please— 

What, in tlie wild st lamblings ofcapiice, 

More couldst tliou cra\e.^ 

Does Inauty wake thy sigh ? 

Mark the soft lu'^trc of her sp ^rkling eye, 

Her countenance tlie herald ot her mind, 

^Vilh maiden gay the matron grave combined ; 

And, yielding all to the enchanted g.rze. 

Mix’d in rare union inajesty and grace. 

Nor less her bosom Pallas and the Muse 
In form with all that polish’d arts infu'-e : 

And emulous to deck their favourite’s soul, 

W'ith moral grandeur crown th’ accomplish'd whole. 

If an imperial wife to wisli be thine — 

A hundred monarchs dianif} her hue ; 

And 'mid the storms, which on hei shore have broke 
For twice ten centurie^^, no foreign >oke 
Hath gall’d her country’s .stubborn neck: whate’er 
Of lioaricst date, or lying legends boar, 

Or truer story tells, or peel's lav, 

To hers are novelties of yesterday. 

Grasp’st thou at dower? Wh.it richer than the crest 
Of Scotia, and the corslet on her breast ? 

I vaunt not here her fields of waving grain, 

The treasures stored within her dark domain ; 

Pregnant with gems her hills, licr mines with gold. 

O’er golden sands her glitteiing rivers roll’d — 

Those vulgar riches, wliich with poo'* desire 
Fire vulgar.ininds, and poison whom they fire. 
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Thine, quiverM Caledonian, is the fame, 

From the deep glen to rouse the woodland game ; 

The rapid flood to cleave ; with noble scorn 
Heat, cold, and hunger’s fierce extremes to spurn ; 

Thine own blue mountains in the tented field. 

Not with base walls, but broad claymore to shield ; 

Careless, of life when glory courts thy view. 

To faith’s pure pledge, to unbought friendship true. 

By arts like these, when war the wide world shook, 

And not a land escaped the victor’s yoke ; 

One race alone, in ancient freedom blest. 

Dash’d back tli’ invader’s weapon from its breast. 

Hero paused the furious Goth, the Saxon here ; 

Here idly whizz’d the Dane’s, the Norman’s spear ; 

Here, if time’s mustier annals be survey’d. 

His restless wing tlie Roman eagle stay'd — 

He, 'whom 7ior arid Libya’s drought repress’d. 

Nor Parthian uastts, in dreariest livery dress'd ; 

Not Meroe’s heat, not ice-bound Kibe or Rhine — 

Quail’d, Scotia, as he met that patriot glance of thine. 

Scotia ! sole realm, from whicli not ridgy steep. 

Imperious woods, or torrent loud and deep. 

Guarded the Roman spoiler ; but the wall. 

Spanning fioin sea to sea the isdimus interval. 

While others from their homes his mandate drave, 

Or (heavier curse !) detain’d but to enslave; 

Here, flinching from the hardy mountaineer. 

He stoop’d the rampart's long defence to rear: 

And hopeless of advance, with humbled pride. 

The sundering bulwark placed by Oarron's side. 

V '♦ V 

And tbou, bright Nymph, to gdd wdiosc nuptial high, 
Imperial Juno, J’allas, Wnus, vie, 

And every lavish grace ct-nspires to deck— 

Though he, the heir of Gallia, at thy beck 
(He, Capet’s regal sceptre born to wield, 

And bear the unsnlliod lilies on his shield) 

Fond homager ! with glad obedience how, 

Thy sex revered, be yieltling woman thou; 

And, born a queen, without one rebel swell. 

Bend thee to Ilvmeii’.s golden maiiaele ; 

Bear the light (hscipliiie of wedlock's school, 

Obey tbyLord, and, by obeying, rule. 

Thou see’fct yon crag, how Ocean’s surges lash, 

How o’er its frowning brow his billows dash. 

Till sapp'd or scoop’d, it owns his victor hand ; 

But when with smooth acclivity the strand 
Appears the boisterous rover to invite, 

Subdued by softness, he foregoes his miglit ; 

No longe r hoarse with threals, or blanch'd with foam, 

Peaceful and calin he setks his gentle home ; 

And rippling sweetly far as t ye can reach, 

Whispers his jo' s, and eeems to kiss the beach. 

Behold again, wi'h 'wlnat entwu’ning grasp, 

\ on oak tb«; ivy's flexile tendrils clasp, 

And sublimely whuling o’er his hranclus, climb 
^rill their green tn'sts wave in air subl.me : — 

Thus by coiujiliatice coldness shall tljou shun, 

Thus shall thy husband's love be kept, or won. 

Fa. Wrangiiam. 


Jvly Cu 
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PIRST AND tAST. 


No. V. 


FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 


Heigho V* exclaimed Agnes Fitz- 
roy, as she let her harp escape slowly 
from her hands, and its balanced po- 
sition against her knee, while the last 
notes of a plaintive air of Mehul’s 
were faintly dying oft* the strings. 

Ileigho!” — and she threw herself 
languidly back into her chair. 

IMercy on us!” ejaculated her 
pretty, lively cousin, Jane Douglas, 
who was sitting at the window, twirl- 
ing and un twirling round lur fair fin- 
gers the gold chain, from which hung 
an tye-gljss — not worn for ornament, 
but use — and not therefore a quizzing 
glass, but a necessary supplement to a 
])airof sparkling black eyes, whenever 
they wished to discern distinctly any 
object that was more than three feet 
distant from them. 3Iercy on us! 
That was a terribly long and senti- 
mental heigh — 0 I I wonder where it 
is gone to ? — Positively I felt it fan 
upon my cheek as it escajied out of 
the windowq and I declare,^’ she con- 
tinued, looking through her glass, with 
a well-feigned air of serious amaze- 
ment, “ 1 declare, 1 can see it ; — yes, 
there it goes, floating like gossaiutr, 
ii})ou that soft, yellow moonbeam, 
«)ver the grove of chestnut trees, in 
the very direction of the parish 
church I ' 

“ How can you be ‘.o ridiculous!” 
said Agnes, half pouting, half smiik- 
ing, at the fanciful railkry of her 
sprightly cousin. 

“ JIow ciiu you be so unuiniable/’ 
retorted Jane, “to have for your com- 
panion such a discreet and trust-wor- 
thy ])ersonage as myself, and yet make 
your heart like the prison-house of the 
ghost in Hamlet — the abode of untold 
secrets 

“ I can't say I understand you,” 
replii d Agnes, rising, and advancing 
tt)warils the window with an exceed- 
ingly demure look. 

“ But I understand you,” answer- 
ed Jane, taking her hand, “ thanks to 
these tell-tale lingers, and that terri- 
ble heigh — o, which by this time, I 
dare say, has arrived at its journey's 
end, creeping like a wreath* of mist 
through the key-hole of the church 


door, and settling itself like a diamond 
dew-drop, or perhaps curled round iu 
the shape of a ring-, upon the altar ta- 
ble. Yes!” she continued, playing 
with the long taper fingers of Agnes, 
and addressing tbetn as if they could 
understand what she said, “ you are 
never tired — no, not you — of giving 
melodious birth to that sweetly plain- 
tive and enchanting air of Mehul’s, 
since it was so rajiturously praised, 
and a repetition of it so beseechingly 
implored, the other night, by a certain 
tall, and tolerably good-looking young 
gentleman, who stood watching your 
fairy motions with so enamoured a 
spirit, that be could not see who was 
laughing at his lack-a-dalsical appear- 
ance.” 

“ (io on — pray go on, my merry 
cousin,” said Agnes ; “ you are quite 
poetical this evening, and it is really 
charming to listen to you.” 

“ I have no doubt it is,” rejoined 
Jane. “ It is always charming to have 
other people do for us what we would 
fain have done, though we like not to 
do it, for ourselves.” 

“ I dare say,” said Agnes, “ you 
think yourself a w'onderfully clever 
girl — tlu‘ very Xewton of ^letticoat 
philosopherji, iu the discovery of love 
secrets.” 

“ Not at all, my dear cousin,” re- 
plied Jane ; “ but you knoiv it cannot 
be NO rrjy difficult to perceive the 
symptom.s of any particular malady, 
iu a person who is .vo rcr// subject to 
its dreadful attacks. I.et me see — it 
was last June twelvemonth, I think, 
when you wore first seized, — but that 
was only a slight attack, for you got 
w’cll before the end of the momb. 
Then you had another, about the be- 
ginning of August following, wdiich 
lasted nearly till IMicluielmas day — 
then a third iu November, and that 
stuck to you all the winter — like my 
aunt Kachers (Jiristmas cough, as she 
calls it. You were but just recovering 
fioin this in the spring, when — one, 
two, — yLS,youhad three terribly sharp 
fits, one after another, in that proMi- 
bially dangerous month, the month of 
May. It was hardly thought possible 
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you could recover from the last of 
tliem^ and so it was determined that 
the clergyman should be sent for, 
but ** 

Agnes sprung to her harp, and lean- 
ing over it in a graceful, sylph«like 

attitude, first drowned the voice of 

Jane with an extempore prelude of 
crashing chords, and then silenced her, 
while she played divinely the saucy 
air of Cease your funning.*' 

When she had done, tliere was a 
pause ; and just at that moment the 
moon was partially obscured by a light 
fleecy cloud passing over it. Agnes had 
returned to the window, and her eyes 
were directed towards that mild, pale 
luminary, which was now beginning 
to edge, with a soft, silvery radiance, 
the border of the cloud from which it 
was slowly emerging. 

And so you think, Jane/* said 
she, taking her cousin’s hand, that 
ray heart is like th.it cold chaste orb, 
dimmed, ever and anon, by passing 
clouds ; but like it, reappearing again 
as cold and as bright as ever ? I wish 
I could think so ! You deem it, too, 
as inconstant — changing even as she 
docs ? Ah me ! Tliere arc times when 
I fancy it rather the dove, waiRkring 
forth from its ark to And a resting- 
place, but destined to return with no 
olive branch !” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! — fiddle- de-di ! — 
fiddle-de-do ! — fiddle-de-diim !” ex- 
cl.iinicd Jane, mimicking the sorrow- 
ful cadence of her cousin’s voice. At 
the same moment she caught her round 
the waist, and, in spite of herself, 
made her waltz three or four times up 
and down the room, to the tune of 

Di tanti palpiti,” hummed by her- 
self. When she had dragged her about 
till they were both out of breath, she 
pulled her down by her side on a set- 
tee, and said, ‘‘Now talk to me again 
about chaste cold orbs, doves, arks, 
and olive branches ; and if you do, 
oil shall have anotiier dance, till I 
avejogglcd this tine sentimental frip- 
pery out of you.” 

You are a strange gir’ Jane,” 
said Agnes, “ but I still hoj to see 
the day when that lieart of youi will 
do pename. Recollect the fate of our 
poor friend Harriet Lindsay! She 
Jaughen at love till she was nineteen, 
and then — died of it before she was 
one-and- twenty I” 

As I never shall, while there arc 
fevers, inflammations, and consump- 


tions, to hand me out of this world 
into the next," rejoined Jane. — “ And 
for my part, though poor dear Har- 
riet had the credit of dying of a bro- 
ken heart, because her lover died of a 
broken neck, by a fall from his lan- 
deau, I confess I always thought it 
was a surfeit of ice crciims and straw- 
berries that really killed her. If it 
had been a cold siiimner, and a bad 
fruit season, H.irrict Linds ly might 
have looked a little pule, or so, and 
for a few days, perhaps, found tlie 
wing of a chicken more than bhc could 
eat at dinner ; but by the end of a 
week, take my word for it, the knife 
and fork would have conqiii red the 
pocket liandkerchief and the smelling 
bottle. I.ord help us poor girls, say 
I, if we are born only to fall in love, 
and must die when we fall out, I 
like not such grinning lovo, as Falstaff 
says of honour. It all \(Ty well, 
I grant you, to have a nice handsome 
fellow, ‘ sighing like a furn.ice/ at 
your elbow, and growing as thin as a 
winter v. easel in an empty bam, fur 
your sake; and if, alter yon have 
used him for two or tliree yeais, to 
plague half a dozen of y nir best fiitmL 
who envy your conquest, yon find you 
can really make a tlecent aff'iir of the 
heart of it, why then " 

“ Why then/’ inlLirupted Agiu '^, 
“ I suppose Jan i Douglas, s)>in^ter, 
would be been some fine morning, in 
the proverbially dangi rou?, inontb of 
May, going in the sanu* direction as 
my heigho ! only, not like it, creep- 
ing in at the key-hole of the cluitch 
door." 

“ Oh I.ord! oh I.ord !’’ exclaimed 
Jane, stooping her ears with her fin- 
gers, — “ how can you be so malicious 
to use that ho»*ribly Oothic worrl ? 
Do you think I would ever consent to 
be married by banns, and have my- 
self proclaimed three several Sundays, 
with a public notice, that if any per- 
son or persons know any just cause 

or impediment why Hero ! — be 

quick !— sprinkle a little Kan de Co- 
logne upon my handkerchief, or I 
shall go into hysterics I How could 
you be so barbarous?" 

In this vein of mutual raillery, and 
light-hearted mirth, did these fair 
cou.sins banter each other upon a sub- 
ject which they were both afraid to 
discuss in a more sober htrain. Rut 
though they shared a common feur, 
that fear had no common origin. Jane 
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and Agnes were nearly of the same 
age ; the former, however, having the 
advantage (I am not certain, by the 
by, that ladies are accustomed to call 
it an advantage) over the latter by 
seven or eight months, she being al- 
most twenty, and Agnes almost out of 
her teens. They had been brought 
up under the same roof, educated in 
the same school, and from their cra- 
dles, to the period of which we are 
now speaking, had been such insepa- 
rable companions in all the daily oc- 
cupations and amusements of their 
whole lives, that cither might have 
addressed the other, in the language 
of fond recollection used by Ilelena 
to lltrmia— 

" Is all the counsel that we two have 
shared. 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have 
spent 

When we have chid the hasty footed time 
For parting us — oh, now, is all Forgot? 
All schooldays* triendship, childhood in- 
no(*e nee ? 

We, Ilermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created both one 
flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one 
cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one 
key; 

As it our hands, our sides, voices, and 
minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grew to- 
gether 

Like to u double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one 
heart, 

Two ot the first, like coats in heraldry 
Due but to one, and crowned with one 
crest.” 

But whatever wore the secret sym- 
pathies and the bidden attractions— 
whatever the unseen, and to them- 
selves unknown bonds of attachment 
which held them together — nature 
certainly never formed two creatures 
less alike in all those visible qualities 
of mind and character by which they 
wtie distinguished. Jane had such 
an exuberant flow of animal spirits, 
that it was the most amusing thing 
imaginable lo sec her seriously endea- 
vouring to be serious. Her mirth was 
never broad or coarse ; it had nothing 
of the hoyden or the romp in it ; but 
it was a kind of constitutional viva- 
city, an inexhaustible spring of salient 
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gaiety, which flashed incessantly in 
sparkling radiance from her eyes, or 
burst in frolic humOur from her lips. 
Every day she lived, she shed tears ; 
but it was because ten times in every 
day she laughed till they came ; and so 
cloudless had been her sunshine hither- 
to, that they were almost the only tears 
she could recollect she ever did shed. 
This perpetual summer of the mind 
imparted a corresponding glow and 
animation to her manner, a freshness 
and genial warmth to all her actions, 
which made her presence the signal 
for merry looks and cheerful discourse. 
Her nimble and elastic step, as she 
entered a room, was nearly as irresist- 
ible an invitation to stand up for a 
qna'lrillo as the sound of a fiddle ; 
while the contagious smile that ever 
played about her mouth, seemed to 
Siiy, Come, good folks, let us laugh 
at a world that only laughs at us !" 
And then her own laugh ! — it was such 
a clear, hearty, chuckling laugh — 
there was such a breadth of hilarity 
spread over all her features, dimpling 
her smooth vermilion cheeks, and 
glistening in her liquid eyes, that, 
without saying a w^orcl, it never failed 
to provoke a chorus of giggling, (no 
matter how miscellaneous the com- 
pany,) from the asthmatic wheezing 
of seventy, down to the shrill carol- 
ling of seven. 

Agnes Fitzroy, on the contrary, 
though no foe to 

“ Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,’* 

had within her a chastening spirit of 
pensive sobriety, which kept her from 
ever rising to the same height of im- 
petuous gaiety as her cousin. The 
risible faculty was not so strong in 
her, neither w^as the ptreeption of the 
really ludicrous, or the disposition to 
convert into the ludicrous, words and 
actions which were not fairly amen- 
able to that fallacious test. Iler pas- 
sions were calm and deep, anil when 
most agitated, betraying least evidence 
on their ruffled surface of what was 
passing beneath. It was no superior 
self-command that imparted this cha- 
racter to her feelings ; still less was it 
any thing approaching to the mastery 
of refined artifice which made her looks 
a mask for her thoughts. It proceeded 
entirely from an excessive sensibility 
of disposition — a shrinking wdthin her- 
self, as if she feared, whether in trou- 
ble or in joy, to find no second self, 
y 
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no other human heart that could give 
her back her smiles, or receive her 
tears, in that spirit which had called 
them forth. What we should pro- 
nounce reserve in the cold, and cau- 
tion in the cunning, was in her an al- 
most morbid delicacy, an ingenuous 
timidity, which hesitated to disturb 
the serenity of others, by imparting 
its own particular grief. Perhaps, too, 
there was a little alloy, a slight mix- 
ture of pride in this feeling — that 
stern pri(le of silent sorrow, which is 
so apt to frown upon the weakness of 
seeking pity, and to scorn it when 
roffered. Yet were there any art 
y which what passed within could be 
read in looks and actions — if it were 
really possible to interpret the very 
language of a smothered sigh, a ga- 
thering tear, or a restless manner — if 
these outward denotements of a per- 
turbed spirit could ever be construed 
ivith fidelity, and be made to express 
what they only indicate, poor Agnes 
might as well have proclaimed with 
her tongue, at once, what the secret 
workings of her heart proclaimed 
without it. For though it was true 
that her passions were deep and calm, 
and that, when most agitated, they 
least betrayed on their ruffled surface 
the swift and vexed under-current, 
still the havoc they made could not 
always be concealed. 

Jane, who had been her inseparable 
companion for so many years, ha 1 gra- 
dually acquired a tolerably quick and 
accurate perception of her character, 
and could draw shrewd conclusions 
from sufficiently slight circumstances. 
But her sagacity was sometimes at 
fault ; and it had never been more so, 
than when, in her usual strain of joy- 
ous raillery, she pretended to trace the 
flight of her cousin's heigho!" to- 
wards the parish church, and to cate- 
chise her fingers for lingering so fond- 
ly amid the harp- strings upon that 
plaintive air of MehuPs. That excla- 
mation was breathed by Agnes, at the 
close of a silent meditation upon a sub- 
ject which is very apt— yes, very apt 
indeed — to intrude itself, by moon- 
light, upon young ladies of eighteen, 

I am thus particular in mentioning the 
age, becau'^ I have never been able to 
discover the precise period when a lady 
herself allows she is not young ; and, 
as 1 happen to entertain some rather 
heterodox notions touching youth and 
Hge in the fair sex, I wish it to be dis« 


tinctly understood, that I do consider 
every lady young who cannot either 
write or tell her age witliout employ- 
ing the teen. Farther than this de- 
ponent sayeth not. 

And what was that subject? And 
why did the meditation of Agnes end 
in such a terribly long and sentiiiicntal 
heigh — o, as Jane described it ? And 
why were they both afraid to discuss 
it in a more sober strain ? And why, 
though they shared a common fear, 
was tliat fear without a common ori- 
gin ? 

Jane was beginning to fear that she 
never should fall in love ,* that is, she 
was afraid no “ nice handsome fellow" 
would grow as thin as a winter weasel 
for her sake, and so give her a decent 
excuse for taking pity upon him. Anil 
a great pity she thought it. She knew 
herself to be naturally of a compas- 
sionate disposition ; she felt that amia- 
ble quality grow stronger and stronger 
within her, every month ; and she 
longed so vehemently for an oppor- 
tunity of displaying it, that she was 
fast becoming a confirmed philanthro- 
pist. She had even begun to con- 
sider very seriously what could be the 
reason why love-making should al- 
ways commence witli the other sex, 
and had lately started the problem to 
an old bachelor, wdio visited the fa- 
mily, and wlio had already passed his 
grand climacteric. The question was 
popped .so suddenly, that at first theold 
gentleman was posed; but gradually 
recovering from the shock, he replied 
very gravely, ‘‘ I’ll tell you, iNIiss 
Jane, wooing is hut an affectionate 
seeking. Now, wx* seek not for that 
which we have, but for that which we 
have not. It is more proper, tliere- 
fore, for the man, in this love- search, 
to seek for what he has lost, than for 
the woman to seek for what she already 
has. The man, you know, has lost 
his ri7>, and he seeks after her that has 
it ; whereas it would be folly in her 
to seek it, because she has it. And 
that. Miss Jane, is a good and suffi- 
cient reason why women woo not, 
but are wooed.” — I w onder who has 
got your rib,” said Jane, laughing. 
“ You have never been able to find 
her out, it seems. And some of you 
men must have had three or four of 
your ribs stolen ; or else, I suppose, 
when you marry three or four wives, 
you seek after other folk’s ribs."— 
Never mind my rib," replied the 
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old gentleman ; and then slily added, 
but take care that you, yourself, 
are not like the man who had liberty 
given him to go through a wood, and 
make choice of the best staff he could 
find, provided he chose one in his going 
on, and not in his returning.’* — “ What 
did he do ?’* enquired .Tane, not at all 
aware of what was to follow. “ Why,*' 
continued my bachelor, “ he walked 
along, and with a curious eye obser- 
ved where he might best suit himself ; 
he saw many that were tall, and 
straight, and good-looking, and w'ell 
adaptcil for liis purpose ; but no ; these 
would not content him ; so on lie goes, 
still expecting better, till at last he 
came to the end of the wood, and tlien 
he found none but crooked and ill- 
looking ones to choose from ; and no 
great choice of them either.'* — I 
know which end of tlie wood you 
grow at,’* said Jane, tossing her head. 
From that moment, however, she 
considered herself in a wood, and 
was terribly afraid lest she should 
not be able to suit herself among the 
tall, straight, good-looking, trees ; 
but vowing, at tlie same time, that if 
she did get to the other end, she 
wouhl never choose one of the crooked 
w^alking sticks. Vet, as she had a 
very laudable dread of dying an old 
maid; and, as the love she bargained 
for in hir own mind, was a good, 
lioraely, every-day sort of love, — a 
love that >vould stand wear and tear, 
and not get out of fashion too soon, — 
slie did not absolutely despair of find- 
ing s\ich a commodity, though she 
mta almost twenty. 

Such Were the meditations, the 
doubts, and the misgivings of the 
liglit hearted Jane ; but not such 
were the meditations, or the doubts, 
or the misgivings, of her fair cousin. 
Agnes feared lest she .shonhl hve ; or 
rather, h st site should love too soon, 
and be doomed to experience that ut- 
ter wretchedness of loving, not “ wise- 
ly’* at first, but “ too well" afterwards. 
She had proved, and she had some- 
times shrunk with dismay from the 
proof, that she w^as more susceptible 
of those impressions which are akin 
to love, than might be compatible 
with her future happiness ; uiid those 
very symptoms** upon which Jane 
had so sportively rallied her, were 
to herself the source of many bitter 
forebodings. Ves !'* she would 
often mentally exclaim, itis’too true; 
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I have thought myself in love, and I 
have thought how blest my condition 
might become, if while the dream 
lasted ray hand could have followe<l 
my heart. But a few short months 
dispelled the dream ; and then, alas ! 

I have only thought how miserable 
must have been iny lot, if my hand 
had followed my bean !’* It was the 
dread of such a fate as this that haunt- 
ed her ; the dread that in some similar 
dream, some trance of passion, some 
fancied devotion of her soul, she 
should approacli the altar, and awaken, 
afterwards, to tlie tremendous know- 
ledge, that a cold sen'^c of duty w'as 
all that rernaim d of the glowdng vi- 
sion. Tlu"‘e were no idle self-tor- 
meiitings ; for she needed but to re- 
member what had been, to add wdiat 
might have been, and the dark pic- 
ture was at once completed ! Tliere 
had been moments, when she belie- 
ved the passion — which some hearts 
ever foi l, and which no human heart 
ever felt twice — was roused, and she 
only knew it was ?iot, because its re- 
hoinblunce had died before herself. 

At other timed slie was pursued by 
fancies, which, though but fancies, hail 
a possible, ptrhaps a prophetic, reali- 
ty for her ! flight she not love, and 
her own sad heart be at once her love’s 
cradle and its toriib.^ — like an unseen 
flower that blossoms in the wilderness, 
exhales its perfume, then fades and 
dies I Even as such a flower might 
love rear itself in the solitude of her 
own heart, railed forth without her 
will, and drooping to decay in its own 
withering soil ! It is no wmnder, there- 
fore, that poor Agnes dwelt sometimes 
W'itli a melancholy foreboding upon 
tile subject ; and she had just burst 
the fetters of one of those gloomy mu- 
sings wlicn her merry cousin gave so 
false an interpretation to the “heighol" 
with whieh it terminated. 

Agnes Fitzroy w'as tlie youngest of 
a numerons family, all of wJiom had 
survived their father, a general officer, 
of distinguished character, who fell at 
tlic Hattie of Waterloo. Two of his 
sons had embraced the same jirofes- 
sion ; a thinl was in the navy, and the 
eldest had acquired some celebrity as 
a diplomatist. Slie had five sisters, 
who w^ere all married, hut only two of 
them resided in England. Agnes lived 
with her motlier at their family seat 
in Gloucestershire, within a short dis- 
tance of Malvern, and coinmaiuliiig au 
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extensive view of that beautiful sce- 
nery, including a part of Hereford- 
shire, which stretches from the base of 
the lofty ridge of the Malvern hills. 

Jane Douglas, who was a niece of 
Mrs Fitzroy's, had been brought up 
by her from her infancy. Her fatlier, 
a private gentleman, of good property, 
when she was only about two years 
old, had sacrificed his valuable life in 
deference to that monstrous absurdity 
which requires that a man should stand 
to be shot at before he can honourably 
acknowledge he is in the wrong. A 
hasty word, uttered in the warmth of 
a casual altercation with a total stran- 
ger, led to an immediate meeting, and 
iVIr Douglas, receiving his adversary's 
fire, fell dead upon the spot. The 
dreadful tidings were incautiously com- 
municated to his widow, who was then 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. 
She doated upon her husband, and 
the shock was too much for her. In 
less than three days, after she had given 
birth to a dead- born child, she was 
herself a corpse under the same roof 
with her youthful hueband ; and one 
funeral ceremony consigned them, 
with their untimely offspring, to their 
graves. Such were the melancholy 
fruits — such the scene of mourning 
and desolation, resulting from that 
false principle of modern honour, 
w’hith washes out with blood an of- 
fence extracted from a moody brow, 
or tortured out of an ambiguous word ! 

Mrs Fitzroy took the infant Jane to 
her own home, educated her with her 
own children, and tenderly snpplic<l 
all the maternal offices which her sis- 
ter would have discharged, had she 
been living. Though the hulk of her 
father's property went to his male 
kindred, as he died intestate, they ge- 
nerously relinquished such a portion 
as enabled them to make a more than 
adequate settlement upon her ; and, 
as Mrs Fitzroy religiously abstained 
from appropriating any part of it to- 
wards the expenses of her mainte- 
nance and education, it had gone on 
accumulating for nearly twenty years, 
Itil now Jane Douglas might almost 
call herself an heiress. Assuredly, it 
had grown to an amplitude which, if 
a r cte fortune-hunter would have suf- 
fic'*d, was an abundant security against 
her dying of that dreadful complaint, 
old-tnaidism. 

Separated at. Mrs Fitzroy was from 
the rest of her children, Agnes had 


grown up in her affections with much 
of that exclusive love, and of that sin- 
gleness of attachment, which twino 
themselves so closely round an only 
child. To her, indeed, she had long 
been as an only child ; for though scarce- 
ly a week elapsed which did not bring 
dutiful and affectionate remembrances 
from her absent sons and daughters, 
and thoufzh the two which resided in 
England never failed to pass some por- 
tion of every summer with her, still 
they had each become the centre of a 
little circle of domestic ties, of sympa- 
thies, and duties of their own, and no 
longer dwtU, as it wtre, within that 
of which she was herself the centre. 
They weie themstdves fathers and mo- 
thers ; they had taken their a|)point- 
ed stations in the grcit march of hu- 
man life; and whatever fond recollec- 
tions might linger round the home 
from which they had begun their 
journey, they necessarily grew fainter 
ainl fainter, as the distance increased, 
an<l as tiny mingled wich the wiilen- 
ing stream of social and individual 
charities. But, in exact ])roportion as 
the tide of maternal solicitude, in tho 
heart of Mrs Fit ^roy, had narrowed 
its channel, and contracted its course, 
its fertilizing waters flowed with an 
augmenting volume towards Agnes; 
till now, when she was ripening into 
womanhood, and the irentle (lualitie.H 
of her naturally amiable and susctp- 
tihle chapicter were unfohling them- 
selves, slie had become the constant 
companion, the only friend, and the 
fnvouritn daughter of her mother. 
Jane, perhaps, divided with her the 
first ; was second in the second ; but 
in the third, though Mrs Fitzroy loved 
her with a fondness that might be 
called parental ; yet, when somepa.ss- 
ing cloud of sickness dimmed the lu.s- 
tre of Jane's eye, and when it sat in 
ominous shadows upon the melting 
azure of those of lier own dear Agnes, 
nature, faithful to her holiest yearn- 
ings, quickly informed lier which was 
the child of her blood, and which of 
her adoption- 

Amoiig the neighbouring gentry, 
whose seats were near that of Mrs Fitz- 
roy, and whose estates encirclerl, as it 
were, her little domestic paradise, of 
some fifty or sixty acres, was the family 
of Sir PVederick Trehearn, with whom 
a very intimate acquaintance had been 
kept up since her husbands death. 
Sir Frederick was a widower, and, for 
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a time, it was positively settled by all 
the match-making gossips in the coun- 
ty, that Mrs Filzroy would certainly 
appear as Lady Trehearn at the next 
triennial music-meeting. But that 
next triennial music-niecting cainc ; 
and another ; and still there was 
no I.ady Trehearn ; a circumstance 
which was wholly inexplicable, for 
the vicar’s wife knew, from the very 
best authority, that the wedding 
dresses were ordered, and the Hon. 
Airs Tittletaltle had joked the baronet 
upon his approaching happy clnnge 
of condition, at which he only laugh- 
ed ! This was pronouncetl a decisive 
proof of malice prepense” on the 
part of Sir rredcrick ; and when 
coupled with the susjiicions fact, that 
the best bedroom at 'J’n beam laxlge 
had been newly papered and painted, 
what further eireum^tantial evidence 
could be reasonably required ? Now 
it was certainly true, that the worthy 
baronet had been guilty of ihise two 
alleged crimes^ in so far as related to 
the best bcdiooin, and laughing at 
the lion. Mrs Tittletattle’s joke ; but 
the most serious part of ilie charge, 
that of ordering the wedding dres>es, 
resting, as it did, upon the unsupfuirt- 
ed testimony of that notoriously lying 
witness “ best authority,” turned out, 
of course, more fabrication, Still it 
was generally ucknowledged by all 
persons, except the two who were 
most competent to judge of it, that it 
would be a nice match ; for the 
gentleman was not too old, and the 
lady was not too young.” I hate 
ineiitioiiiiig ages, after people get be- 
yond that uncertain time of life which 
is called a certain age ;” so t bhall 
compromise tlie matter, by giving the 
sum total of both their ages, leaving it, 
as it may chance, to the sagacity or 
gallantry of iny reader, to adjust the 
difllrence in such proportions as may 
warrant the aforesaid declaration, that 
the gentleman was not too old, nor 
tile lady too young.” Sir Frederick, 

then, was exactly ; Mrs Filzroy 

within three months of ; which, 

by the simple rule of addition, will be 
found to give the joint-stock amount 
of ninety- three, throwing in the latly’s 
quarter of a year. 

Sir Frederick Trehearn had two 
*011 s, George and Edward ; and one 
daughter, Emily. Edward wis the 
cider, and of course heir to the title 
and estate. George was a miserable 
cripple, in consequence of an accident 


which befell him In his infancy. Of 
Emily, every thing is told, when it is 
said she was not ugly, and not short ; 
not ill-natured, and not stupid ; not 
too fat, and not too pale ; not too talk- 
ative, and not too grave. To complete 
her negative character, however, it 
must be added, she was not the njfir^ 
mative of any of these negatives. In 
fact, she was one of those girls of 
which a million are made according to 
pattern every year ; and which it 
would hardly be fair to consider as 
the workmanship of Nature’s jour- 
neymen” even, but rather of lier ap- 
prentices ; wliile the mould in which 
she was cast, must certainly have been 
in use ever since Adam and Eve w^ere 
driven out of Faradif^e. Tiure is no 
more marked difference between one 
of these two-legged human machines, 
and the mol) of others, than there is 
between one wliite-heart cabbage and 
anoilu r,or between half-a-dozen blue- 
and- white tea cups, belonging to the 
same set. 

Edward Trehearn, the young 
squire,” as he was usually denomina- 
ted, w'as in his twentieth year, had 
been educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and bade fair to reflect honour upon 
both those eminent seats of Itarning. 
At Eton he had risen to the distin- 
guished rank of Captain,” and re- 
ceived his forced tribute of salt” at 
the Montem ; while at Oxford he had 
contended successfully for some of the 
highest academical prizes. To what 
specific purpose his natural endow- 
meiiis and scholastic attainments were 
to be applied — what his future course 
was to be — were, as yet, loft to the 
future. There had been some talk 
about his standing for the representa- 
tion of the county at the next general 
eleevion, and promises of support had 
been s|>onianeously tendered which 
would almost justify the experiment ; 
but his father was too wise and pru- 
dent a man to impoverish the family 
estate by squandering eiglit or tea 
thousand iiounds, even for the certain- 
ty, still less for the chance, of his son’s 
return at a contested election. Other- 
wise, he was not insensible to the ho- 
iiour of again seeing a Trehearn in 
Parliament, whicli had not been the 
case for nearly fifty years, when the 
grandfather of Ed>vaid, Sir Theophi- 
lus Trehearn, ruptured a blood vessel 
by the vehemence with wdiich he vo- 
cifvrattd “No !” upon the question 
being put from the chair, for the se- 
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coiul reai'ing of the famous Kust India 
bill. 

In the close intimacy which, as has 
been mentioned, subsisted between the 
families atTrehearn I.odge and Fitz- 
roy Cottage, (as tlie elegant residence 
of Mrs Fitzroy was modestly desig- 
nated,) Kdward, of course, became a 
frequent visitor at the latter ; while, 
somehow or other, it always happen- 
ed that he was at home whenever the 
Fitzroys were known to be coming to 
tile Lodge. It was soon settled, there- 
fore, by those who had made the 
match between Sir Frederick and Mrs 
Fitzroy, that one would certainly take 
place between Edward, and either 
Agnes or Jane. But it would have 
perplexed the most expert interpreter 
of amorous hieroglyphics to decide 
whether Edward cared for either Jane 
or Agnes, so imparti.illy were his at- 
tentions bestowed upon both. lie was, 
indeed, tlie frequent companion of 
their walks and rides in summer ; 
would read to them in the long dreary 
evenings of winter ; and sometimes 
take Ins part in singing a duet, or ac- 
companying them with his flute, 
(which he played with an expression 
and brilliancy of execution, worthy al- 
most of Drouet or Nicholson,) while 
they exerted their own skill and sci- 
ence alternately upon the liarp and 
piano-forte. Occasionally, too, he 
might be detected in a ftlc-a- at 
one time with Jane, at another with 
Agnes, either in the drawing-room or 
upon the lawn, or sauntering through 
the grove of quivering poplars, whose 
trembling leaves chequered their path 
with dancing mooubeains. It happen- 
ed, however, that these latter walks 
w’ere more frequent with Agnes than 
with Jane, not because they were 
sought or contrived, but simply be- 
cause Agnes was more prone to seek 
such quiet rambles than her mercurial 
cousin. Edward, with all his book- 
knowledge, was but a tyro in self- 
knowledge. He would have discover- 
ed else, and soon enough to save a 
pang, which be was every way too 
manly and too honourable to appro- 
priat'^as a triumph, that he was heed- 
lesslv strewing^ with roses the begin- 
ning of a path whose end was the 
grave. 

Time glided on, and month after 
month saw Edward 'J'rehearn a more 
ami more frequent visitor at Fitzroy 
Cottage, when one morning, about 
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two years subsequently to the period 
at which this narrative commences. 
Sir Frederick came alone, and with an 
air of mysterious importance, request- 
ed the honour of a private interview 
wilh Mrs Fitzroy. They were all 
seated in the breakfast parlour when 
Sir Frederick arrived, and Mrs Fitz- 
roy immediately retired with him to 
another apartment. Jane, who was 
embroidering a beautiful veil of Brus- 
sels lace, instead of continuing h<r 
work, could ilo nothing but look again 
and again at that portion ot it which was 
already finished, asit she were suddenly 
struck with the extreme richness and 
elegance of the pattern. Agnes was 
reailing ; but the baud which held the 
book drop.pcd upon her knee, and 
wliiie a taint flusii came across her 
cheek, her i yes were fixed upon the 
countenance of Jane, who, for once in 
her life, looked serious and thought- 
ful. Was it not strange, that neitlnr 
spoke to the other, when it i^ouid 
seem to he so natural they should in- 
terchange thouglits upon the ohjuct of 
Sir Kreihrick’s visit But they were 
silent. And the only interrujuion of 
their silence was now and then a tre- 
mulous sigh, which breathed through 
the lips of Agi.es. 

In about half an hour, Mrs Fitzroy 
returned to the room, for Sir Frediru k 
had taken his departure. She ap- 
proached ..Jane, took her hand affec- 
tionately, and as she tenderly leaned 
forward to kiss hei forehcail, i xclaim- 
cd, “ I have long expieltd such an 
interview with Sir FrLdtriek "J re- 
hearn.” Jane looked up. There was 
a radiant smile upon her features 
which caught the eye of Agnes. She 
read all its meaning, and smiled too ; 
but the ligiit of /or smile, as it spread 
itself over her pale cheeks, was like a 
wintry sunbeam upon a bed of snow. 
What followed will be as easily anti- 
cipated, I doubt not, by the reader, 
as it was by both Jane and Agnes. 
Mrs Fitzroy, having seated herself, 
informed her daughters, (for such she 
always styled Jane,) that Sir Frederick 
had waited upon her to make certain 
customary enquiries, in consequence 
of having h arned from his son that 
he was desirous of being permitted 
henceforth to consider himself the ac- 
knowledged suitor of Jane ; a desire 
which he had no wish to oppose, pro- 
vided he was satisfied with respect to 
her family and fortune, taking it foi 
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granted that Edward hud already as- 
certained the inclinations of the young 
lady herself. And you may be sure, 
iny dear chiJd,” added Mrs Fitzroy, 

/ had nothing to say which was like- 
ly to interpose an obstacle, except in- 
deed, upon the score of your fortune, 
which, though hardly sufficient, per- 
haps, to match with the large ex- 
pectations of the heir of the Trc- 
hearn estates, is enough, coupled 
Avith the rich dowery of yourself, to 
make you the worthy sharer of a duke- 
dom. Sir Frederick, 1 am happy to 
say, estimates the money value of what 
you possess, in the same liberal spirit. 
So now, my child, you have only to 
consult your own heart well, before 
you finally take a step, in which, ac- 
cording as the heart is well consulted 
or not, must be ever the chances of its 
after felicity.” 

The afiectionatc and parental tone 
with which Mrs Fitzroy uttered these 
words, was answered by the tears of 
Jane, as they ft 11 fast upon the veil 
she still held in her hands ; but Agnes, 
advancing towards her, and tenderly 
throwing her arms round her neck, 
exclaimed, as she gentljr kissed her. 

Happy, happy Jane V* in accents 
that too well suited with her own 
tears, Avhich now mingled with those 
of her cousin. In a few moments the 
struggle was over ; and then, Avhat a 
touching contrast there was between 
the beaming countenance of Jane, 
suffused, each instant, by the man- 
tling tinge of conscious joy, which 
rnaiilen bashfulness, at times, deep- 
ened to the blush of virgin modesty — 
true love’s silent rapture ! — and the 
feverish crimson that burned upon the 
check of Agnes, now quenched, and now 
revived, as hope's expiring torch shot 
forth its dying flashes in her stricken 
heart — true love’s silent agony ! She, 
like her mother, had long expected 
such an interview as Sir Frederick Tre- 
hearn had that morning sought ; but 
her alterid anticipation of its object 
was scarcely a month old. Alas ! our 
own desires are swift and treacherous 
pioneers of our secret hopes. Mliile 


they seem to remove all difficulties, 
to level all obstructions, and to open 
before us a straight, smooth path, for 
the attainment of what we covet, they 
only dig pitfalls, and prepare am« 
bushes, to betray or surprise our steps 
in the pursuit. Agnes, who had fol- 
lowed in their track, found herself 
engulfed in one of their snares. She 
awakened as from a dream. But it 
availed her nothing that her reason 
told her it was a dream, that she 
knew she had built up a fairy palace, 
and that the scene of thrilling en- 
chantment had dissolved away. The 
scene, indeed, might vanish ; but 
where it had once been remained a 
ruin ! She had realized her own pro- 
phetic fears. In the solitude of her 
heart, love, which had reared itself 
unbidden, now drooped to unseen de- 
cay, in the withering soil of its birth ; 
and she was ready to exclaim, in the 
beautiful language of one of her fa- 
vourite authors,*— 

“ Du Ilcilige, rufe dein Kind zurlick ! 
Ich habe genos^en das irdiv^che Gluck, 
Ich habe gclcbt und geliebet !”• 

They know little of this passion, 
who deem it the offspring of sighs and 
protestations, of oaths and tears, of 
prayers and entreaties, and all the 
small artillery of courtship. These 
are but the husbandry which calls 
forth the common produce of common 
soils ; the needful aliment of that great 
principle of nature, which alike peoples 
our cities and our plains, our rivers, 
and the air we breathe. In many a 
heart, where it has never been aw^a- 
kened, lies the subtle essence, which, 
when touched by a kindred essence, 
starts at once into giant life. And 
how manifold are the channels through 
which that kindred essence works itself 
a passage to the sleeping mischief ! A 
word, a look, a tone of the voice, one 
pressure of the hand — though a hun- 
dred and a hundred have preceded it— 
a simple “ Good night,’' or a parting 
God bless you !” from lips that have 
pronounced the former for months, 
shall, in a predestined moment, be, 
like the spark that falls upon the ni- 


* This is part of an exquisitely simple melody, which Thekla sings after Piccolomini 
has tom himself from her arms. (Sec Schiller’s Wallenstein.) I despair of infusing 
fhe plaintive eloquence of the original into a translation ; but the mere English reader 
may gather its import in the following attempt 

“ Thou Holy One, take thy child again ! 

1 have tasted of earthly bliss ; 

I have lived, and I have loved !’* 
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trous heap, followed by instant com- 
bustion. And then, what a revolution 
is effected ! The eye sees not — the 
ear hears not — the mind perceives not, 
as they have been wont. A new being 
is created — the past is obliterated ; — 
nothing seems to remain of what was ; 
and the very identity of the object, by 
whom this delirium of all the faculties 
has been produced, is destroyed. We 
strive, in vain, to recall the mere man 
or woman we have knowm, in the lover 
or the mistress we now adore. Spell- 
bound in the fascination, enthralled 
in the idolatry of suddenly awaken- 
ed passions, we discover wisdom, wit, 
beauty, eloquence, grace, charms, be- 
nignity, and loveliness, where hitherto 
wc beheld them not, or, at the most, 
had only dim and visionary glimpses 
of tlieir possible existence. Picture 
to yourself the block of rough and 
shapeless marble, before the magic 
touches of a Caiiova, a Chantry, or a 
Flaxman, have chipped and chiselled 
away the superfluous rubbish that 
conceals the living Venus, or the 
speaking statesman, and you have the 
best comparison I can imagine of that 
transformation which the idol of the 
human heart undergoes, at the mo- 
ment when the heart creates its idol. 

Poor Agnes had found her predes- 
tined moment. She knew not why, 
but of late, the presence of Edvvanl 
Trehearn stemed to tranquillize feel- 
ings, which disturbed and harassed 
her w'hen he was absent. And then, 
too, every thing he said, every thing 
he did, every thing he thought, had 
become, as it were, unquestioned ora- 
cles with her. lie could not be wrong ; 
and she was surprised how any body 
could think or act otherwise than as 
he thought and acted. If he admired 
a flower, or dwelt rapturously upon 
the beauties of a landscape, that 
flower immediately possessed some 
hitherto undiscovered fragrance or un- 
noticed elegance in the eyes of Agnes, 
and that landscape straighthad charms 
which slic had never seen before. If 
he condemned another’s conduct, Ag- 
nes at once thought the object of his 
censure vile ; and if he spoke with en- 
thusiasm of any passage in the poet 
he v/as reading, Agnes read it so often 
afterward**, that she could soon repeat 
every line. When he w'as expected 
at the cottage, ncitlu r her books, nor 
her music, noE her needle, could fix 
htr attention ; her thoughts still ran 
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before the hour ; and many a treasu- 
red feeling was hushed into repo.se till 
the moment when it could come forth 
in his presence. Soiuetiines, indeed, 
she paused to ask herself tlie mean- 
ing of all this. To question her heart, 
why it turned so insrinctivcly towards 
him, for the gratiflcaticm of all its 
most cherished emotions? It was a 
fruitless scrutiny ; a baffled inquisi- 
tion ; for all she gained by it was to 
know the fact, but not to find the 
cause ; and as there was perfect feli- 
city in the knowledge, why should 
she care for further investigation ? 
Tile only thing she fancied she was 
certain of was, that love bail no share 
in what she felt ; she had been in love, 
more than once ; and it was 
not at all like what she now experi- 
cnced. Besides, Kdward had never 
spoken of love to lur ; and love, there- 
fore, mu.st be out of the question. 
This W'as her consolation for a time ; 
hut it gradually departed from her, 
to be succeeded by other thoughts 
and other hopes. The first startling 
on.sciousness of what was i\ally the 
truth, burst upon her one evening 
when Kdward was reading to Mrs 
Fitzrov, Jane, and hersel f, Shak^peare's 
7'we/jVi Night. She had olten read 
it alone ; slu‘ had once bi‘rore heard 
Edward read it; but that time, she 
felt a strange interest, an unwonted 
sympathy, in the roman tic sorrows of 
Vtolti ; while her heart palpitated vio- 
lently as the words of Olivia fell upon 
her ear : 

“ llow now ? 

Even nn q\dpkly may one catch the plague ? 
iVIetliinks I fed tin.s youth’s* pcrfi'ctious 
Wnh an invisible and subtle stealth, 

To crec]) in at mine eyes.” 

But what were diesc emotions, com- 
pared with the deep, still, thrall of her 
soul, as she slowdy raised her largo 
blue eyes, and fixed them with un- 
conscious earnestness upon Edward, 
while he gave uttcranct to the follow- 
ing passage, in a tone fraught, as she 
imagined at least, with surpassing pa- 
thos ? 

Viola. Aye, but I know— ^ 

Duke, dost thou know ? 

Viola. Too Will, what love women to 
men may owe ; 

In faith, they arc as true of heart as we. 
My father liail a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke, And what’s her history ? 

13 
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Viola. A blank, my lord ! She never told 
her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud, 
I’ccd on her damask cheek: she pined in 
thought, 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sal like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at (irioF. 'W'as not this love in- 
deed ?” 

The sigh that burst from the lips of 
Agnes, as her eyes dropped, ami she 
resumed the fancy-work she was about, 
responded with inonrnful elociueiicc to 
the thrilling (juestion. 

It was little more than a month af- 
ter this evening that Sir Ficilcrick 
Trehearn called u]H)n Mrs Fitzroy, 
and within the same period Agnes 
had fatally discovered that wliich 
caused his visit. No preparation can 
completely arm us against the shock 
of au anticipated blow when it really 
comes: ami hence the biief .Ntruggle 
with herself whicli has been described. 
But that brief struggle was ai r.. Ag- 
nes was too proud to confess a sor- 
row of her own creating. She could 
not stoop to ackiiowkslge she had 
nourished, not merely an unrt(|uited, 
but an unsouglit.iin undcsired passion ; 
and she was too noble-minded to dis- 
turb the happiness of one she so loved, 
by the selfish obtrusion of her own 
wret(‘lieilnoss. Not a word ever passed 
her lips, therefore, that could betray 
wbiit was passing in her heait; and 
yet, many a sharp and bitter pang was 
given toiler heart wlien Jane, ignorant 
of its sufferings, would strive to cheer 
the drooping spirits of her melancholy 
cousin, by joyous anticipations of her 
own approaching felicity, or sprightly 
predictions, that the example she was 
about to set, would soon be followed 
by Agnes herself. These were her 
most trying moments ; for there arc 
no moments so trying as when we are 
called upon to participate, only, in joys 
which we have once expected to revel 
in alone ; to see tlie garland which 
lias faded off‘ our own brow fieshly 
blooming on the brow of another. 
\giics, however, save that sometimes 
her smiles wcie cold and languid, and 
that her answers denoted .she was 
more engaged with her own thoughts 
than with Jane’s discourse, bore her 
trials meekly. Once, only once, she 
permitted an expression to escape her 
which had reference to her situation. 

“ I wonder,” said Jane, one even- 
ing, in her usual rattling manner, 
after the day had been fixed for the 


celebration of her marriage with Ed- 
ward, “ I wonder whether marriages 
in a family are like misfortunes, which 
they say never come alone What do 
you think, Agnes 

“ I wonder,” replied Agnes, pen- 
sively, and with a slightly tremulous 
voice, which she strove to conceal by 
a faint tffbrt of gaiety in her manner, 

I wonder whether I shall be made 
to waltz again, if I compare my heart, 
7i0Wj to the (love wandering forth from 
its ark to find a resting place, but re- 
turning with no olive branch?” 

Jane was silent. The word now 
had ht'cn pronounced in a tone of 
such deep melancholy by Agnes, and 
with an empiiasis so peculiar, that, 
though Jane knew not its meaning, 
she felt it had a meaning wdiicli could 
not he sported with ; and Agnes her- 
self imiiKuiattly changed the subject 
of conversation. 

Tile hndal-morii came, and Agnes 
descended from her chamber a bnde’s- 
maid ! She would liavc it so, in spite 
of all the fond entreaties of her mo- 
ther to the contrary. And why were 
those fond entreaties urged? Alas! 
The grief that speaks not — that weeps 
not — that will not complain, but d wells 
in silence in the heart, is the grief 
wliieh consumes the heart. Other sor- 
rows quench themselves in their own 
tears — or are scattered by their own 
sighs — or discharged from the oppress- 
ed bosom in each word of gentle la- 
inciitatiun ; but the ravages of a lone- 
ly sorrow are fatal ! IJke the worm 
that never dies, it gnaws and gnaws, 
from hour to hour, and from day to 
day, till the last thread of the vital 
cord gives way, and the poor sufferer 
is at nst. The health of Agnes had 
gradually declined ; and though she 
strove to conceal as well the symptoms 
as the cause of her increasing debi- 
lity, she could not allay the anxious 
fears of her mother, as her wan fiice, 
painted with the hectic glow of a wast- 
ing fever, told 

“ How painful disappointment’s canker’d 
fang 

'Wither’d the rose upon her maiden cheek.’* 

Mrs Fitzroy had watched these 
symptoms with uneasiness, but with- 
out any serious apprehensions, till the 
rapid strides they latterly made inspi- 
red her with alarming thoughts of the 
danger they portended. In fact, there 
was but too much reason to dread 
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that Agnes was becoming consump- 
tive, if she were not so already. The 
languid glare of her full blue eyes, 
to which a frightful prominence was 
given from the hollowness produced 
by the wasting of the flesh round their 
orbits — the quick breathing, and the 
panting cough, brought on by the 
slightest motion— the wayward appe- 
tite, that now loathed and now craved 
for food — and the labouring respira- 
tion, as well as the flushed face, which 
followed every meal — together with 
the emaciated appearance of her whole 
frame, were fearful indications of the 
existence of that hopeless though de- 
ceitful malady. Medical aid had been 
called in, but the most skilful reme- 
dies had failed to arrest its progress. 
Yet there were some days when a 
treacherous hope of amendment was 
held out, to be followed only by a 
more severe and searching relapse. 

It was in this delicate and danger- 
ous crisis of her health, that the ap- 
pointed wedding-day arrived ; and 
hence it was, that both Mrs Fitzroy 
and Jane earnestly dissuaded her from 
encountering the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the ceremony. Hut no ; it 
was her wish, her prayer almost, that 
she should attend, and that she should 
be her cousin’s only bride’s-maid. And 
she did so ; and she v'us her only 
bride’s-maid ; and she stood, like one 
entranced, before the altar ; and when 
the ring was on the flngcr of Jane, 
she smiled, and in a whispered excla- 
mation to her own breaking heart, she 
said, “ I have done well ! I have tri- 
umphed over myself! I have calmly 
witnessed the consummation of a feli- 
city which should have been my own ; 
and now I may depart, ami bury my 
secret with me. ’ Jane was a happy 
bride, but Agnes felt that she was a 
happier bride’s-maid, for her last and 


hardest trial was over, save one, and 
that she prayed for as the end of all. 

Her prayer was heard. The moon, 
whose silver crescent rose pale and 
bright in the evening of that day which 
saw the nuptials of Jane Douglas, shed 
its waning beams upon the grave of 
Agnes Fitzroy I On the eleventh morn- 
ing she died ; but death stole over her 
so gently, that she was as one who 
sunk to sleep only in his grim em- 
brace. And as she seenied to fall 
asleep, her finger dropped upon the 
melancholy but faithful picture of her 
own sad late, drawn with prophetic 
fidelity by one who, like herself, had 
bowed his head to the worm that 
preyed upon her youthful bloom.” A 
volume of Kirke White's Poems was 
in her hand ; she had been read- 
ing his Fragment of an Eecentrio 
Drama ; and the book lay open before 
her, where the Goddess of Consump- 
tion is supposed to speak in the fol- 
lowing fanciful strain of her fell of- 
fice. It was probably the last object 
upon which the dying eyes of Agnts 
rested ! 

In the ilisnial night-air drLSt, 

I will creep into her breast ; 

Flush lur check and hh-ach her skin, 

^\nd prey on the silent tire within, 

IiO\cr, do not trust her eyes ; 

hen they sparklj most, slic dies; 
Mother, do not trust her breath, 

Comfort she will breathe m death ; 

Father, do not striv\j to save* lier, 

.she is mine, and 1 must have htr. 

The coffin must be her bridal-bcd. 

The winding-shcct must wrap htr head : 
The whispering winds must o’er her sigh. 
For soon in the grave the maid muM 

Reader ! if I have shown you a pic- 
ture of First Love, which your hlart 
recognises, you wil* know that such 
love is FiiiST and Last ! 

M, 
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SKf.TfHLS ON IliE KOAJ) IN lUELANO. NO. V. 

To Clu htophir North, Eaq. Edinhnnjh, 


]\I0ST WORTHY SfU, 

A (’HI M of mine, to whom I owe 
eternal gratitude, forasmuch as he 
sends mo your ilagazine regularly, 
sent me a note with last number, iiu 
forming me that since he wrote No. 
IV. of the Sketches on the Road in 
Ireland, he has been seized with a 
complaint, called in the vulgar, lazi- 
ness, the syinj)toms of which are, an 
invincible desire to lie on the sofa, 
and to do nothing. 

In this distressing situation, and 
with the utmost anxiety to provide 
you with No. V. in time for next 
number, ho has reijuested me to write 
a sketch for him. Now, sir, the time 
has been, when I would have thought 
very little of doing this, or any thing 
else that mortal man, or woman either, 
could require of me ; but alas! non 
CiuLm est nut mens ; and to sit 
down now', to compose a narrative, or 
writcacontinuou.stlescription, is whol- 
ly out of the question. Nevertheless, I 
am so pleased with the opportunity 
afforded me to communicate with a 
person, whom I hold in sucli esR^in, 
regard, and veneiation as yourself, that 
I shall presume upon your patience to 
trouble you with a rambling letter 
about something or another, and if it 
should serve to stainl for my friend’s 
Sketch, No. V. I shall be very glad, 
and I am sure so will be. 

The last two Sketches, I think, 
brought you along the road from 
Duhlin to Mitehelstown, having Cork 
in view as the place of destination. 
^V'(dl, sir, when you leave ^litehels- 
lowii, with its magnificent new' castle, 
recently finished by I.ord Kingston, 
and its colU ge for twelve decayed gen- 
tlemen, and as many old ladies, who 
receive forty pounds a- year each, and 
a hf)use between every two of them, 
by a grant of a former Lord Kingston, 
and in consequence of wdiich there is, 
I understand, as much intriguing and 
canvas dug with the trustees ol the 
charity for every vacancy that occurs, 
as would suffice for the appointment 
of a prime minister ; when you leave 
all these, I say, the next stage towards 
Cork is through a h^ly, bare, treeless 
country, to Fermoy. This town is tho 
work of iVIr John Anderson, a Scotch- 


man, to whom the South of Ireland is 
principally indebted for the vast im- 
provtment in its public coaches, roads, 
and all appliances and means of travell- 
ing, which have taken place within the 
last thirty years. Fermoy is prettily 
situated on that most romantic of all 
Iri^h streams, the Black water, over 
which there is a handsome bridge : the 
town consists chiefly of immense lines 
of barracks with their appurtenances, 
which its vicinity to Cork, and the 
time of its formation, when the land 
w'as full of the stir of war, gave occa- 
sion to. The outlet tow'ards Cork, par- 
ticularly the village of Rathcormac, 
two or three miles along the road, is 
unusually neat and trig ; the cottages 
have flowery shrubs and evergreens 
trained over their w'alls, and there is 
an absence of door dunghills, or jaw- 
holes, and an appearance of decency 
and comfort about them, pleasant to 
the eye, and to the nose.. The river 
Bride crosses the village, and winds 
through a wooded dell tow'ards Cloyne, 
situated in a sequestered nook, about 
twelve miles off— once the see and re- 
sidence of Berkeley, the subtlest meta- 
physician, and now that of Brinkley, 
the greatest astronomer, in Europe, 
not excepting Hamilton, the boy of 
gt nius, who got his present professor- 
ship in the University of Dublin, 
cliie-fly through the recommendation 
of the last named bishop, who was 
his predecessor in office. He (/. c. 
Professor Hamilton) is indeed a very 
astonishing fellow. Nothing comes 
amiss to him, from the possible par- 
allax of a flxed star, to saying his 
prayers in Hebrew ; and, like all men 
of true genius, he is plain and simple 
in his manners, as if he possessed no 
extraordinary claim to notice and ad- 
miration. It is now, I suppose, about 
five years since a friend of mine, with 
whom I was walking through College 
Green. Dublin, took me into the courts 
of college, saying he Yvould introduce 
me to Hamilton the prodigy, whom he 
then spied postingin at the front gate. 
He took me up to a country ish-look- 
ing lad, with large flattish features, 
but a broad high forehead, who was 
covered with dust, and chatting in a 
lively manner to three or four persons, 
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acquaintances of his, who had gather- 
ed round him, and arrested his pro- 
gress across to liis rooms. ‘‘ Why, 
Hamilton, where have youbeen?** said 
my friend ; “ you seem travel-stain- 
ed/' — “ It is only the dust of the 
Kock Koad,’' he answered ; “ I was 
down there taking a swim this hot 
day, and have walked back." Fi\e 
minutes after this, he was up in the 
seventh heaven of natural philosopliy. 
He was then, I think, only a Ircsh- 
inan in college. I was surprised and 
sorry to see him the other day at the 
fellow^ship examination in Dublin, 
looking pile and bildish, and tweiUy 
years older than he did then ; I hope 
he is not overworking himself because 
great things are expected of liiin. 

But to return to Cork, whither you 
arrive by Watergrass Hill anil (Han- 
mire; the latter is a sweet wooded glen, 
with a small river of the same name, 
gliding along at the bottom. Leaving 
this, you o]'-‘n out on the marine river 
of Cork, winch Spenser styles, 

* The spreading Lee, tliiit like an is-land fair 
Liicloaeih Cork, with hib dividtid tluod,’ 

For two or three miles you skirt along 
its margin, gazing on the Hood upon 
your left, studded with streamers, and 
busy with all sorts and sizes of craft 
and pleasure yachts. On the far side, 
the river ib bounded by the villa;»e of 
Blackrock, with ii.s castle and pictu- 
resque liglit-house, where, in days of 
yore, 1 learned to cleave with sinewy 
arm the glassy flood, and which the 
worthy author of the “ Fairy Legends" 
always delighted to draw’, even on his 
thumb nail, failing a scrap of papi r, 
much on the principle an Irish arith- 
metical friend of mine used always to 
devote his leisure moments to ** work- 
ing a sum," an occupation which he 
contended fully redeemed any man 
from the imputation of idleness. But, 
alas \ U.ni}>ora niutantur, nos et mula<» 

mur in iHUt, C , I grieve to learn, 

grows rheumatic, and his pencil un- 
steady, — gout in the great finger of iny 
left foot bids embrocations of the briny 
wave avaunt. The ould castle of Black- 
rock is burnt down, and a new one, 
handsomer the> say, built in its place, 
on which Mr Paine, the architect, has 
Very liberally spent twice as much a.s 
the Curporaiion allowed fer it, at Ins 
own expense. MathernatiralAIulcatry, 
too, is gathered to his fathers. Old 
Tim will walk no more to Mallow, to 
take )v% bowl of soup, and then wglk 


back again, pocket laden with slate 
stones, inscribed with the diagrams of 
new problems, which he bad been in- 
venting, and working all the way. And 
the doctor of doctors, who is fly to 
every thin;: from the Chaldee M.S. to 
tol-ile-rol-lol in the corner, is gone 
aw^ay to the smoky and Thames- water- 
ed village of London. But I winder 
— laudator tvmjmris (irti vie jatvra^ 
and sigh over joys departed, which 
time can ne’er again renew. 

I left you on the Glanmire road, 
skirting along the river towards the 
city, anil told you only what you saw 
upon the sinister hand. Above you, 
to the right, ri''es a sloping ascent, 
crowned with sumptuous villas, and 
fringed with ta'-teful plantations ;and, 
pursuing the liigh road hetwien this 
and the river, you pass into Cork over 
the bridge, at the end ot Patiiek Street, 
which is said to resemble strongly the 
Ponte della 'Prinita at Florence. One 
of the hill-toj)ping villas which you 
pass on the Glanmire road, is Girard 
Callaghan's, ilie member that is to be 
for C >rk. Mr C.illaglian is of a Ho- 
man Catholic family, which grew rieli 
by trade, and with a fair character, 
and be having early renounced tlic 
errors of popery, knavery, bra<*s mo- 
ney, and wooden slioes, has .since con- 
tinued a stanch Protestant, and zea-« 
lous for his alttied opinions, after the 
usual manner of neophytes. I arn 
gild he i.s to be ineinber for Cork, part- 
ly for bis own sake, and partly because 
of the abuse which, with rallier more 
than even his usual beastliness, the 
late member for the county of Clare, 
Air Daniel OT'onnell, has lus n jdia- 
sed to pour out upon him. lam asha- 
med of the Irish — even the tag-rag and 
bobtail of them — that they should still 
suffer themselves to be gulled by this 
OT.'onnell. Time after time, he has 
manifestly, openly, palpably, been 
willing and eager to desert them, and 
creep into favour with the powaTs that 
be, on any terms ; and still, when he 
is thrown off with contempt by those 
to whom he would crouch and cringe, 
back be comes to the be.sottcil rabble of 
Ireland, who again believe him, and 
will be again deceived. 

Cork lii'S, for the mo.st part, on a 
marshy island, in a deep valley— -in- 
deed, it.s name imports a fen, or boggy 
place. iSometirnes it is not raining 
tln ro; though they tell a story of an 
Fast India captain, who, after remain- 
ing three weeka in Cork harbour, and 
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never meeting a dry day, spoke a friend steaks to their breakfast. Gladly, 
at sea, as he was returning from the therefore, may the hungry reader 
Ea‘!t, and learning that lie liad left swallow the information, that the city 
Cork harbour about a fortnight before, of which we treat is the shambles of 
shouted back an enquiry, “ Whether the kingdom ; and he who has money 
the shower was ntarly over that he or a gooil name, will there receive by 
had left falling there?” Vet the place no means lenten entertainment: of a 
is not considered unhealthy. surety, the inhabitants thereof may 

Cork has been called the Bristol of count among their numerous excel- 
Ireliind, but with little.justicc: doubt- Icncip that important element in Saint 
less there is a river at Cork, and there PauVs beau ideal of a bishop, that 
is also a river at Bristol ; at Cork they they are given to hospitality, 
call it the i.ee, but the name of the If my gentle reader love rather the 
river at Bristol is out of my prains.” feast of reason and the flow of soul, 
Bristol is the crowdeti dingy resort of let him go hear the Dean (Burroughs) 
mutton-eaiing mercantile Protestants, preach, and afterwards spend a social 
who love piuiding, and the constitu- evening with him. His sermons are 
tion (that once was) of KiBH ; wlure- perfect models of pulpit eloquence ; — 
as the spreading Lee rolls its luscious by the by, 1 am delighted to see there 
salmon^ into tlie maws of men who is a volume of them forthcoming 
cultivate the matbnnatics, and eat sptedily from the press. In private 
fish, by constraint, o’ Fridays. In Cork life there is a strong spirit of hu- 
the women are fair; at Bristol, let a inorous satire about him, which, 
man shut bis eyes and oj)en his mouth, while it beams in his rich expres- 
ihat it may be w'ell with him, and he sive eye, is delightfully chastened 
may eat savoury nuat, such as his and softened in its expression by the 
soul loveth. Did you ever hear how mildne'^s and di corum suited to his 
Bristol came to he so thickly peophd? piofession, which he never forgets, 
h'he story is, that when wise Jamie lie, and his predecessor Magee, who 
came to the throne of his cousin Eli- now' ])residcs over the archdiocese of 
zabeth, be ordered some troops to Dublin, used to be accounted the fun- 
Bristol for embarkation, and on their nicst and punniest men of their day. 
at rival there, learned they w'ore defi- Some father on them the story of the 
cieiit in the nece^^sary sii]»plies of shoes two sitting down together to read with 
and stockings, wherefore be com- but one candle between them, so small 
manded an order to be dispatched to that it often needed snuffing. B. at 
a cci tain town in tlie north country length, annoyed at the frequency with 
for a cargo of hose and brogues; but w’hich lie bad to ply the snuffers, tried 
the secretary not being a remaikably to go as close as possible, to save a 
distinct amanuensis, the constituted speedy repetition of the decapitation 
authorities mistook the w'ordsfur bores of the wick ; but unluckily, be snuifed 
and rogues, according to the then mode out the caudle, w hen, turning to M., 
of ortbogra})by ; and so, to the great who w^as already growing savage at the 
scandal of tlie good town, an cmigra- sudden darkness, he exclaimed, with 
tion of that nature took place accord- provoking arclincss, 
ingly. Bicsis esse laboro ; obscurus fio.” 

The precept to Peter, to kill and This is enough to immoitalize thir- 
cat,” the Corkagians and Bristolians teen common nun, but I ibink I have 
divide betwixt them. At Cork they heard the story of Burke andSheridan, 
slay, and masticate at Bristol — whence and the wof attributed to Burke. Ano- 
the Hibernian queen of the south is tber rich thing, which more certainly 
celebrated in song as “ the city of belongs to the illustrious author of 
slaughtering, and prime mess beef.” The night before Larry was stretch- 
If we liave writ our annals true, it is cd,”was uttered on meeting a country- 
there, and be it recorded to the ho- man in Stephen’s (Jreen, jogging in 
Hour and gloiification of the great and from the county of \Vicklow% at what 
good Queen Bess, that all her mini- is technically called the “ butter and 
Bters were wise, her captains valiant, eggs” pace, with his wife on a pillion 
and her maids of honour ate beef- behind him. The good lady was lectu- 

♦ Here, if any where, the old line is true— 

Salnio non testate novus ncc frigore desit. 
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ring GafTt^r Pat, on some fool iah bargai n 
he had just made, in a voice neither 
soft, gentle, nor low, at the moment 
the worthy and witty Dean was pass- 
ing, and looking up at the hard cross 
features of the gammer thus posited 
behind her goodman, he dryly obser- 
ved to his companion, I was never 
more convinced in my life of the truth 
of the saying of Horace, 

‘ Post equitem, sedet atra Cura.* 

In Cork, as in most great towns of 
Ireland, but especially the metropolis, 
religious dissipation is exceedingly 
fashionable with a certain set. Ciiiet- 
ly among silly women, who keep to 
themselves teachers, having itching 
ears, and turn away themselves from 
truth and soberness, and are turned 
unto nonsense, which, under a strong 
delusion, they mistake for true reli- 
gion ; being Jed captive by fat- head- 
ed young men, who have distinguish- 
ed themselves as candidates for can- 
tiers in college, (the Irish name for 
being plucked,) and who, disdaining 
the ordinary mt ans of inulligence and 
usefulness in their profession, on get- 
ting into orders pursue a short cut to 
glory, by professing peculiar gifts in 
the provinces of preaching and living : 
meaning by the latter, eating of the 
fat of the laml. 

Their public library in Cork is a 
capital one. and they are free and easy 
(I hate the word liberal") about 
the admi'^sion of stranccr«, when re- 
spectably introduced ; which is right, 
and becoming the Cork people, ex- 
hibiting an equal hospitality in li- 
terature as in liquor. The principal 
defect of the library is, that they take 
only twedve copies of Maga, in con- 
sequence of which by the iliird day 
after its appearance, tne whole twelve 
are almost worn out with repeated 
readings. I recollect having walked 
into the library once, after a long ab- 
sence, and, finding a new porter there 
who did not know my face, I desired 
him, after my accustomed fashion, to 
bring me the Magazine. Which 
Magazine, sir?" said he, I saw he 
was a getiuine Munstcrmaii, and of 
course knew' Horace as well as the 
criLS of T’o/k, 80 I answered, 

**Quod Cg.rct, terercfque vintim, publi- 
cos uhua.*’ 

Whereupon he smilingly went, and 
engaged the reversion of Maga for me, 
fxpecUUiton the departure of five per- 


sons, hungry for a perusal, who had 
come there on the same errand before 
me. 

The chief topographical glory of 
Cork, is its river and harbour. Ihe 
sail down the I.ec, with the richly 
housed and pliiiued acclivity on the 
Glanmire side, and JJlackrock, the 
nunnery, the church, the castle, Castle 
lMahon,and tlie wooded heights in the 
distance, may vie with any river scenery 
in the kingdom. About seven miles 
down, you enter the noble expanse of 
W’ater which constitutes Cork harbour, 
with Haulbowlinc and Spike islands 
before you, and Passage, a port for 
the larger merchant vessels to load 
and unload their cargoes at, on the 
right hand. To the extreme left is 
llostellan, the scat of the Marquess of 
Tliomond. The mouth of the harbour 
is about a mile wide, from Dog’s Nose 
to Ham's Point: The heads are con- 
siderably wider asunder. The steep 
hills oil both sides are strongly forti- 
fied, as well as Spike and Ilaulbow- 
line. Cove forms the back of the har- 
bour oiiposite to the entrance. This 
place has been improved amazingly 
within the last score of years. In days 
of yore, it was a dirty, di^-gusting 
little fisln'ng island, of w hich the one 
description serves for all ; 

And on the broken pavement here ami there 
Doth many a stinking spr.ir and lurnng lie; 
A brar.dy-and-tobacio simp is near. 

And hens and dogs and hogs are feeding 
by ; 

Ami here and there, a sailor's jacket hangs 
to dry ; 

At every door are sun-burnt matrons seen, 
Mending ohl nets to catch the scaly fry, 
Now .singing shrill, and scolding oft be- 
tween. 

Scold answers foid-rnoiith’d scold; h.id 
neiglibourhoou I ween. 

At present it is a fashionaVAe bathing- 
place for the citizens of Cork ; and the 
air is so mild and salubrious that it is 
frequently recommended to such pul- 
monary patients, as their pliysicians 
will not suffer to burn out the tajier 
of life in peace and stillness at tluir 
own pensive and quiet firesides. Hut 
this recalls sad recollections, and I 
must stop. I have writte n you a long 
letter, though it may he a short sketch; 
and now I remain, in the name of my- 
self and the oth< r good Irisli 'Porics, 
Your faithful wellwi.slier, 

11 . 
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French literature I There is a some- 
thing light and airy in the very thought 
of it, which could alone in these sultry 
summer months seduce us to the la- 
bour of an article, and the handsome 
volume of M. Ventouillac, which lies 
before us, clad in rose-colour and light 
blue, wooes us to the gentle exercise 
of our critical functions. This book 
is a something new in its way ; its 
object is to be a guide to those who 
wish to form an acquaintance with 
F rench literature, and to furnish them 
with a catalogue miaonnS of the best 
books, recommended by the authority, 
not of the compiler of the catalogue, 
but of various English writers or po- 
ular journals, whose opinions have 
een given to the world respecting 
tliese books. Thus the name of each 
work in tlic catalogue, is attended by 
a short notice from such authority as 
English readers arc accustomed to re- 
gard with some deference, and the 
studen t of F rench li terature may choose 
according to the measure of his faith 
in the authority cited. The authori- 
ties, too, appear to have been selected 
with marvellous impartiality, and he 
must be a fastidious man who will 
not find some of them to his taste— 
here is a stricture of Bishop Horne the 
pious, and there from Gibbon the pro- 
fane ; on this page appears the recom- 
mendation of Charles Butler, and on 
that the criticism of the Quarterly Ke- 
view. Some of the authorities would 
doubtless provoke a smile in a reader 
of Maga. Such as those of Lady Alor- 
gan, and of the New Alonihly ]\Iaga- 
2ine, and some more of that stamp ; 
but a catalogue of this kind is made 
for all sortsof people, and if theTimes, 
or the Kitty Magazines, want to have 
French books, it is as well to provide 
them with the authorities which are 
most level to their apprehension. 

The catalogue is introduced by a 
fikadi of the progress of French lite- 
rature, in order that the person about 
to form his French library may come 
to the seleciion, with a general and 


outline knowledge of what deeds have 
been done by Frenchmen in the great 
field of written knowledge. In this 
little essay, in which M. Ventouillac 
ventures upon a more ambitious task 
than that of a mere arranger and com- 
piler, he acquits himself with very 
considerable ability ; and there is a cer- 
tain vein of modesty withal, running 
through the composition, which must 
have the effect of softening the wrath 
of hard-hearted criticism, were there 
any thing to provoke it, which, in truth, 
there is not. Considering the extent of 
his subject, and the limited space in 
which it is discussed, it is impossible 
that we should find criticism either 
very profound or very minute, upon 
the numerous authors who are men- 
tioned ; but as an historical sketch of 
the literature of France, it exhibits a 
very comprehensive acquaintance with 
the subject ; and if the remarks which 
are made, are in no instance very stri- 
king, they are always judicious, and 
imbued with a feeling in favour of re- 
ligion and virtue, which is very cre- 
ditable to the author. It may to some 
be a matter of interest to know that 
this essay, w’ritten in English, and in 
a .style generally correct, and every 
where easy, flexible, and idiomatic, 
is the work of a Frenchman, who, upon 
his arrival in this country some years 
ago, did not know one word of the 
language. 

With the knowledge of this fact, 
the careful reader may perhaps dis- 
cover an occasional mark of the style 
of our Gallic neighbours ; but those 
who do not search for such indications 
of the country of the writer, will find 
nothing to remind them that his 
school- studies were not from the pages 
of Addison and Doctor Johnson. But 
let the reader judge for himself. After 
a rapid survey of French literature 
down to the time of I.K)uis XIV'^, he 
comes to speak of the famous preachers 
of that period, and thus he delivers 
himself : 

“ Confined to the limits of a short essay, 


* * The French Librarian, pointing out the Best Works of the Principal Writers 
n-i r V" Branch of Literature, with Criticisms, Personal Anec(iote.s, and 
Bibliographical Notices; preceded by a Sketch of French Literature.” By L. T, 
Ventouillac.— L ondon; Treuttel, Wurtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter. 
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it is impossible to enquire here into the 
causes which produced at one particular 
period, such an assemblage of great writers 
as never had at once appeared in any other 
country ; but we ought not to overlook 
the singular fact, that in a country like 
France, in the midst of a voluptuous 
court, and under the reign of a monarch 
who, although he put on the sembKince 
of religion, was * at heart a rake,’ appeared 
perhaps the three most eloquent advocates 
of religion and morality that have been 
known since the establishment of Christ- 
ianity ; for although there may he a great- 
er display of theological learning in tlie 
writings of the ancient fathers ; although 
nothing ever equalled the depth of thought 
and closeness of reasoning found in the 
works of Taylor and of Barrow, of Butler 
and of Clarke ; yet it must be allowed, 
that of that species of eloquence which is 
particularly calculated, 

• By wnniiing w^rd-^, to conquer willing hearts. 
And nuke |>ersuiisiaii do the work of tear,’ 

of that resistless appeal to the heart, which 
is the very spirit of eloquence, more per- 
fect specimens were never given than 
may be found in the eloquent sermons of 
Bourdaloue, the sublime pages of Bossuet, 
and the delightful volumes of the tender 
and irresistible Massillon.” 

After having spoken of the religious 
feeling which appears to pervade this 
Essay, it will not excite surprise, that 
the writer, although a Frenchman, 
should dwell with patriotic indigna- 
tion upon the moral tendency of the 
writings of Voltaire. M. Vcntoiiillac 
has too much sense to speak without 
respect of the transcendent abilities 
of that extraordinary writer ; hut he 
reprobates his principles with just se- 
verity, and laments the effects produ- 
ced upon France by the writings of 
one ^ho was at once its glory and its 
shame. But we pass from the stric- 
tures on Voltaire to the comparison 
which is instituted between him and 
his contem|X)rary Rousseau. If what 
is stated be not, in all respects, quite 
original, it is at all events true, and 
it is truth expressed in strong and 
original terms* 

Next to Voltaire appears, amongthe 
writers of this period, the name of one 
perhaps as celebrated, and by many as 
much a.'diired and blamed, tlie fickle, 
the ele^,aiit Rousseau. While acknow- 
ledging, with regret, the evil tendency 
of some, and indeed most, of the writings 
of Rousseau, it would perhaps be unjust 
to attach to him the same degree of re- 
proach and guilt at to Voltaire ; and for 


this simple reason, that Rousseau seems 
to have been honesty which appears not 
to have been the case with Voltaire. 
Both, indeed, were blind, but one was 
wilfully so. Voltaire shut his eyes to 
the truth, lest its blessed rays should in- 
tercept the dancing phantom (human 
praise) that occupied and dazzled his 
sight. Poor Rousseau was actually 
blind ; his optic nerves were too weak, 
too delicate to bear the full rays of truth, 
and in his hours of blindness and of 
agony, he turned his eyes within and 
desciibed what he saw, or imagined he 
saw, as though it hud been, what he be- 
lieved it to be, true. If Rousseau erred, 
it was but error ; Voltaire often did what 
he knew to be wrong, and asserted wlmt 
he must have known to be false. Rous- 
seau was tlie creature of impulse, Vol- 
taire that of vanity; Rousseau wrote to 
relieve his overburdened heart, Voltaire 
to obtain empty praise, which to him 
was the dearest thing oh earth ; and 
thus to sum up their character in one 
word, while a want of consistency was 
the fault of Rousseau, a want of honesty 
was tliat of Voltaire. Both were great 
men, but both greatly erred from d lifer- 
ent causes ; and the names of both will 
go down to posterity, and shine to the 
eyes of future generations, rather as bea- 
cons to \iarn, than as luminaries to at- 
tract.” 

This is clever writing, and we have 
said that it is true ; but it is not the 
whole truth, and has the effect of h a- 
ving rather a more favourable impres- 
sion of Kousseau th in wc should wish 
the students of French literature to 
entcrt.iin. We should wish to lay 
upon Kousseau rather a less gtiitle 
hand. He was by no means a harm- 
less madman, but one to wliom Rosa- 
lind s cure of a dark house and a 
whip" would have been useful and 
appropriate. lie was all rottenness 
within, with a fair gloss of reHiument 
on the outside ; a filthy obscenity lay 
beneath his superficial but ex(|uisite 
polish. You cannot break through 
ins delicate surface-work without 
coming to something nasty ; — he was 
fit for his times, and his times fit for 
him. 

But rapid and brief as the ski'teh of 
M. Ventouillac i.s, we cannot afford 
space to travel side by side with him ; 
wc can only add, that passing to more 
modern times, he speaks with strong 
and well-deserved praise of that ex- 
traordinary woman, Madame dei^tael, 
and also dwells upon the works of the 
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Vicomte Chateaubriaml, the style of 
wliich, he informs us, is sometimes 
affected and turgid,*' in which we 
perfectly agree ; but,” continues our 
author, amidst all his faults, we CQU 
always perceive the man of genius;” 
for our own part, we cannot boast of 
an equally pleasing result of the exer- 
tion of our critical optics ; — if, for 
genius,” we should road affecta- 
tion,” we would willingly subscribe 
to the opinion. From these writers 
M. Ventouillac passes to the litera- 
ture of the present day ; but, as if con- 
scious that he had already extended 
his essay far enough, he rather sud- 
denly draws the curtain upon a very 
interesting period, and leaves us to re- 
gret that lie had not dwelt, with rather 
more fulness of detail, upon a subject 
which the preceding part of his sketch 
entitles us to believe he woulil have 
examined with candour and good 
sense. He alludes, indeed, but no 
more than alludes, to the change which 
is going on in the political and literary 
character of the French ; a change 
which may perliaps rush into some ex- 
tremes, cre it settles down into esta- 
blished usage, but which, as it is cal- 
culated to promote the reign of nature 
and of truth, over affectation and man- 
nerism, is as interesting in its progress, 
as it will be beneficial in its results. 

It is somewhat singular that though 
the French have a word (I’abamlon) 
which signifies more than any one 
English word, the freedom from the 
constraint of rule, yet perfect freedom, 
(we speak not of licentious madness, 
which is not of nature, and by excess 
destroys itself,) natural freedom of 
thought and expression, was, until of 
late, searctdy conceived amongst them. 
It was not that they were conscious 
of any restraint ; but they wrote their 
books, as they made their bow's, with a 
mistaken notion that the excellence of 
politeness and of literature, lay in the 
improved manner of doing things after 
the established rule. As there w'js one 
form of politeness for the court, ano- 
ther for the coffee-house, and another 
for the streets, so there was a style for 
each department of literature, and he 
who, in either case, endeavoured to fol- 
low nature rather than /tw I'igleSf w'as, 
by unanimous consent, convicted of 
barbarism. As, however, tfiere is in 
this world nothing of uumixed good, 
so there is little of unmixed evil, and 
this habit of attention to the rules, 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLV. 


while it cramped the bolder flights of 
imagination, and forbade a genuine 
association with the wild mysteries of 
nature, gave to almcst all that was 
written a nratnes? and correctness of 
expression, a terseness and a toiirnw*e, 
that redeemed it from the fault of rug- 
ged carelessness, so common in Eng- 
lish composition. In comedy, which 
seems to find its natural soil in the 
smiling land of France, and, its most 
appropriate guardiansamongst a people 
of spirits so quick and volatile, we 
have nothing to do but admit the su- 
periority of the French writers ; yet 
it is worthy of observation, that, in 
the comedy of nature^ which we call 
humour, they can shew nothing by 
the side of which we should blush to 
place the productions of Fielding or 
Goldsmith, while in the comedy of 
wit and repartee — in drClerie 
and equivoque — in sparkling and arti- 
ficial sprightlinc&s they are far and 
away beyond us. Again, they boast 
to take the lead of us in their sermons ; 
but ue have a word to say to them on 
this head. True it is, that our ortho- 
dox divines, our profound and stYioiis 
nun, who teach in colleges, or in 
crowded cities, with parish beadles 
pacing up and down the aisles of the 
churches, are considerably dull at 
times, and deliver iluir treatises on re- 
ligion, as if it had no more to do with 
the hearts and feelines of men, than 
inalhematics ; and it is aUo true, that 
tliey have managed those matters bet- 
ter in France. Tliey have not bet-n 
wanting in a better attiniion to the 
subject, so f.ir as it can be made a 
matter of art ; aod tlidr rlu torical ar- 
tilieo — their well-coiitia'^ted pictures, 
and their ^^udied, yd aninuited ap- 
peals to feeling, arc no doubt heller 
ibaii a dull argument upon a science, 
the hading principles of which ftw 
men understand, and in which still 
fewer cordially a-rrec ; — but could 
France shew us a Whitfiehl Could 
France shew us a multitude of ten 
tliousaud men, asstnibhd in the open 
air, the souls of the wdiolc mass moved 
as the soul of one man, by an awful, 
deep, and calm emotion of religious 
Iceling ? Could they point out to us 
a man, who, triumphing over all luh s 
of art, and trusting boldly to the com- 
mon sympathies of our nature, could 
make the universal heart of the mul- 
titude swell like the sea, when, before 
the storm arises, it slowly heaves the 
o 
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enormous bulk of its waters, but docs 
not break into waves ? If our English 
preachers have been inferior, it is be- 
cause, in their important opportunities 
for the exertion of the power of genius, 
they have too little followed nature. 

But to return to the modern litera- 
ture of France ; — the advocates for 
writing by rule have now met with 
practical adversaries, who are likely 
very much to change the whole cha- 
racter of French literature. The con- 
troversy w^axes strong between the 
advocates of the Classi<jiie, and the 
liomantique ; and the latter party, 
with the wonderfully increased know- 
ledge of English and German lite- 
rature, to support them, are mani- 
festly gaining ground. We should 
not be surprised if, within a few years, 
Shakspeare were pretty generally un- 
derstood in France, and the eyes of 
the French being opened, they should 
discover the sublime, where but lately 
they could only see the ridiculous. 
The vigorous and spirited songs of 
Btranger shew that things arc not 
as they were in France ; and Victor 
Hugo, though he rushes on with 
something of the extravagance which 
may be expected in tlie successful 
leader of a new school, yet is a true 
follower of nature. His Dent it r 
jour d'un con dam n is a very ex- 
traordinary and powerful production, 
—over- wrought certainly, hut it is the 
exaggeration of truth, not tlio extra- 
vagance of affectation. To this story, 
or transcript of tlie reflections of a 
criminal condemned to death, liu pre- 
fixes a little comedy by way of pre- 
face, in which the doctrims of tlic 
opponents of his .style ar(> introduced 
and ridiculed witli that happy piquant 
levity, in which ho is as Bucccssful as 
the generality of liia countrymen, 
while lie surpasses them in the tra- 
gcfly which follows. Wlut !’' says 
the poet, w^jn he introduces, speak- 
ing of his book — Comment intercs- 
sait-il? II a un crime, et pas de 
remords. J'euHftc fait le vontrairf^, 
J'eu8fic conte I’histoire di* mon 
damne; nd de parens honnetcsjJiinc 
bonne education ; dc Tamour ; de la 
jalousie; ii,^ crime qui n*en suit pas 
un ; rV it, -a rvmordu, remorda, 

fienncoup remords !’' 

^ Doubtless so lie would, and have 
violated mturc at (very step. 1U‘- 
morsc, as the author afterwanls just- 
ly observes in the course of his book, 


visits the mind of a criminal more fre- 
quently before than after his con- 
demnation— once condemned, the hor- 
rible contemplation of death is all in 
all. There may be remorse in his 
sensations, but he knows it not — dis- 
tin^ishes it not as remorse — he thinks 
of his punishment, not of his crime. 

But what is most new throughout 
this French book, is the perception of 
the true poetical connexion between 
visible external things, and internal 
feelings and emotions. Hitherto we 
find French writers giving us merely 
a highly finished picture of external 
things, and apparently insensible of 
the thoughts which lie wrapped up in 
them, but whicli come forth, when 
genius places them in such a situation, 
that they seem to speak to the occa- 
.sion. VV^ien the criminal described 
in Victor Hugo's book is brought from 
his dungeon to the hot exhausted 
crowded court, to hear the verdict of 
the jury ; after the painful indilfercnce 
of the various members of the crowd 
is described, and contrasted with his 
cjwn agony of suspense, he says — En 
face de inoi une fenetre etuit toutc 
grande ouverte. J’entendais rire sur 
Ic quai h s marchandcs dc fleurs, ct 
au boril de la croisee nnc jolie petite 
piantejauue, ioute )j<au trie tCun rnpou 
du iioltil,jouyad avec b> vent dan.i 'unr 
Jente dc in jnerre,'* 

He allows his mind to d^vcdl for a 
moment upon, the possibility of the 
verdict being agfdnsL him, and the 
sentence of death being jironoiinced ; 
blit instantly his soul njects with* 
loathing the idea of death under 
such circumstance— IMaisau inois 
d aout, i) huit heures du matin, un si 
beau jour, ces bons jures ; test im- 
J»ossible! Kt w/e.s yenx reemninU .ve 
fixer sur la jolie Jlear jaune an holcil! " 
WJiy is It that this nieutioii of the 
yellow flow^cr waving in the morning 
breeze, and glancing in the sunbeams, 

IS so affecting } It is tliat we give it a 
knguage,— we know what it said to 
Remind of the criminal ; it spoke to 
' him of freedom, and the clear sky, and 
the summer wind floating over wide 
plains and vineyards, and gardens full 
of flowers, tliat, like it, waved in the 
breeze, and glanced in tlic sun ! 

Thr()ughout this little book, the 
wanderings of tlie tortured imagina- 
tion of the condemned man arc tra- 
ced and described with great power 
and truth, and the minute circum- 
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stances which make up the details of 
the misery of a creature in so wretch- 
ed a situation, are <irawn with a cu- 
rious fidelity, which makes us start 
back from the picture as from a hor- 
rible reality. Yet after all, M. Hugo's 
criminal is a poor creature, with wo- 
maiiish nerves, and womanish sensi- 
bility, with whom we stern English 
could have but small sympathy ; and 
though he claims and receives our 
pity, we cannot avoid mingling it 
with some contempt. When will the 
p’reiich nation be able to afford a 
Thurtell — a man who could turn his 
pistol round in his friend's brains ; 
not in any insane paroxysm of jea- 
lousy, or hatred, or revenge, but merely 
to ascertain sathfartorih/ that he had 
completely elfecled his business — who 
could then walk in to liis supper of 
mutton chops, with the same compo- 
sure as if he liadcoiiie from givinga feed 
of oats to his horse — a clever and acute 
man, too, without any stupid insensi- 
bility of mind — -a man who. when seized 
and put on his trial, gets off by heart a 
long and eloquent speech, full of the 
most solemn and false asseverations of 
his innocence; not that he clung with 
desperate eagerness to the hope of esca- 
ping, but that, as there was a chaucc, 
it was pruilent not to throw it away— 
who, when condemned, displayed nei- 
ther terror nor indifference, neither 
exquisite sensibility nor sullen bruta- 
lity, and at the la.st swung out of life 
from the gallows with the settUd air 
of a nun who feels he has lost the 
game at wliich he jdayed, and that he 
may as will pay the stake calmly? 
Tiiere was a true liritish composure 
about the itnutterabic atrocity of this 
vdlam— mutderer he was, and a most 
di tc.stable murderer too — but his cha- 
racter belongs to our country as fully 
as that of our heroes. Hunt and Pro- 
bert were pitiful wi etches, fit for the 
Bicetre. Doubtless the agony of 
1 1 uni’s feelings until his reprieve came, 
would, if properly divided into chap- 
tei^, make a good romance ; but we 
should be sorry that any Englishman 
as clever as M. Hugo should not be 
able to find a better subject. 

Some passigcs in M. Hugo's ro- 
mance hint that it has a political ob- 
ject, and that a desire to induce the 
abolition of the punishment of eleath 
has been the motive for writing it. If 
such be indeed the author's view, the 
means and the end arc about equal- 


ly extravagant. To attempt a reform 
in the law by writing a romance, seems 
an exploit rather more worthy of the 
Knight of la Mancha, than of a sane 
mail in this age, when the Schoolmas- 
ter and sober reason are said to have 
so much to do with the affairs of men ; 
and the notion that no crime, however 
atrocious, should be punished with 
death, is certainly more appropriate to 
the dreams of a romance-writer, th m 
the deliberate judgment of a politician. 

It is not, however, to be wondered at, 
tliat he who makes a romance the 
vehicle of his politics, should form his 
politics after the dictates of romance. 
The French press has of late been 
deluged with volume after volume of 
memoirs and reminiscences of ail sorts 
and conditions of men — and women, 
too, connected witli Bonaparte's tirnis 
and government. Some of these are 
very good ; but for the mass, it cer- 
tainly would he much pleasanter lobuy 
than to read them tlirough ; though to 
do neither, would be the most agree- 
able. There are a set of worn out 
men of pleasure about Paris, wl }0 have 
had something to do with political 
matters in former times, and have a 
strangeandmorbidsatisfactionindwell- 
ing upon these details of intrigue, which 
are artfully contrived to have a smack of 
sensuality about them — but such books 
are only fit for the atmosphere of Paris, 
We heard, some months ago, an im- 
mense talk about the Memoiresd’une 
Contemporainc," and happening to 
find a bundle of volumes, all with that 
title, upon our table, we took up one 
at random, which proved to be \o- 
lume seventh, and opening it some- 
where about the middle, we found the 
fair authoress — we are bound by cour- 
tesy to suppose her fair — sitting down 
lO write a treatise respecting the bat- 
tle of Watciloo : havine; first shrug- 
ged up her shoulders with becoming 
modesty at the bare hlea of such an at- 
tempt, but presently afterwards, taking 
heart of grace, and falling to, in right 
earnest. Then she makes a discovery, 
which she i.s kind enough to commu- 
nicate to the public in manner fql- 
lowing : — " st 

(^uand mon cocur est fortement 
dmu, Ics pensees rn'etouffent, et nia 
plume, briilante comme mon lanir, 
pent a peine en exprimer la chalt reuse 
aboiidance." 

Imagine to yourself, gende reader, 
the pleasure and profit of reading 
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through seven volumes, half politics, 
and half scandal, written by a person 
whose thoughts stifle her, when her 
heart is moved, and whose pen, on 
fire, even as the heart aforesaid, can 
scarcely express the warm abundance 
of it, that is to say, tlie before-men- 
tioned heart ! 


THE OLD GENTI.F 

At the foot of the long range of the 
Mendiphills, standeth a village, which, 
for obvious reasons, we shall conceal 
the precise locality of, by bestowing 
thereon the appellation of Stockwell. 
It Heth in a nook, or indentation, of the 
mountain; anJ its population maybe 
said, in more than one sense of the 
word, to be extremely den^e, being 
conflntd within narrow limits by 
rocky and sterile ground, and a brawl- 
ing stream, whicli ever and anon as- 
sumes the a‘>pect of an impetuous ri- 
ver, and tlnn dwindles away into a 
plaything for the little boys to hop 
over. The principal trade of tlie 
Stockwellitcs is in coals, which certain 
of the industrious operative natives 
sedulously employ tlicmselves in ex- 
tracting from our mother earth, while 
others are engaged in conveying the 

black diamonds” to various adja- 
cent towns, in carts of sundry shapes 
and dimensions. The horses engaged 
in this traffic are of the Uosinante spe- 
cies, and, too often, literally raw- bo- 
lied ; inasmuch, that it is sometimes a 
grievous sight to see them tugging, 
and a w'oful thing to hear their mas- 
ters swearing, when mounting a steep 
ascent with one of the aforesaid loads. 

Wherever a civilized people dwell, 
there must be trade ; and, consequent- 
ly, Stockwell hath its various artisans, 
who ply, each in his vocation, to sup- 
ply the wants of others ; and, more- 
over, it hath its inn, or public house, 
a place of no small importance, having 
for its sign a swinging creaking board, 
whereon is emblazoned the effigy of a 
roaring, red, and rampant Lion. High 
^^pring above the said Lion, are the 
branches of \ solitary elm, the foot of 
which is encircled by a scat, espe- 
djlly convenient for ilmse guests 
whose taste it is to blow a cloud” in 
the open air ; and it is of two indivi- 
duals, who were mucli given thereon 
to enjoy their oiium cum diynitatc/* 
that we are about to speak. 


But we have wandered far away 
from M.Ventouillac’s French Libra- 
rian,” which led us into these rambling 
observations. He promises some im- 
provements for future editions, should 
they be called for, and we hope he 
will soon be under the necessity of 
redeeming his pledge. 


man's teetotum. 

(tcorge Syms had long enjoyed a 
monopoly in the shocmaking and cob- 
bling line, (though latterly two oppo- 
sitionists bad started ai^ainst him,) 
and Peter Brown was a man well to do 
in the world, being the man wot” 
shod theraw-bonetl horses before men- 
tioned, him and bis father, and 
graudfatlur,” as the pirish-clerk said, 

for time immemorial.” These two 
worthies were regaling themselves, as 
was their wonted ciismm, eacli with 
his pint, upon a small table, which 
was placed, for their accommodation, 
before the said bench. It was a fine 
evening in the last autumn ; and we 
could say a great deal about the buau- 
tiful tints which the beams of the set- 
ting sun shed upon the hills’ side, and 
undulating distant outline, rind how 
the clouds appeared of a fiery red, and, 
anon, of a pjle yellow, had we leisure 
for description : but neither George 
Syms nor PctCr Brown heeded these 
matters, and our present businc.'S is 
with them. 

They liad discu‘;?cd all the \ill;v:e 
news— tlie last half of the last pijH' 
liad been putied in silence, and they 
were reduced to the di It in in a w he rein 
many a brace of intimate friends have 
found tliemselvcs —they bad nothing 
to talk about. Each had observed 
three times that it was very hot, and 
eadi bad rr^ponded three limes — 
“ Yes, it is.” They were at a perfect 
stand-still — they snook out the ashes 
from their pipes, and yawned simul- 
taneously. They felt that imlulgtiice, 
however grateful, is apt to cloy, even 
under the elm- tree, and the red ram- 
pant lion. But, as Doctor Watts says, 

“ Satan finds .sonic mischief .still, 

For idle hands to do," 

and they agreed to have another 
pint,” wiiich Sally, who was ever ready 
at their bidding, brought forthwith, 
and then they endeavoured to rally ; 
but the eftbrt was vain— the thread of 
conversation was broken, and they 
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couM not connect it, and so they sip- 
ped and yawned, till Peter Brown ob- 
served, “ It is getting dark.*’ — Ay,” 
replied George Syrns. 

At this moment an elderly stranger, 
of a shabby-genteel appearance, ap- 
proached the Lion, and enquired 
the road to an adjoining village. 

“ You are late, sir,” said George 
Syras. — “ Yes,” replied the stranger, 

I am and he threw himbelf on 
the bench, and took off his hat, and 
wiped his forehead, and observed, 
that it was very sultry, and he was 
quite tired. — This is a good house,*' 
said Peter Brown ; and if you are 
not obliged to go on, 1 wouldn’t, if I 
were you.” — It makes little differ- 
ence to me,” replied the stranger ; 

and so, as I find myself in goofl com- 
pany, here goes I” and he began to call 
jibout him, notwithstanding his shab- 
by appeirance, with the air of one 
who has money in his pocket to pay his 
Wv^y. — ** Three make good company,” 
observed Peter Brown. — Ay, ay,” 
said the stranger. “Holla there ! bring 
me another pint ! This walk has made 
me confoundedly thi.sty. You may 
as wi ll make it a pot — and be (juick ! ” 
IMcssrs Brown and Syins were great- 
ly pleased with tins additional guest 
at tlieir symposium ; and the trio sat 
.and talked of the wind, and the wea- 
ther, and the roads, and the coal trade, 
and drank and smoked to their hearts’ 
content, till again time began to hang 
heavy, and tlien the stranger asked 
the two friends, if evir tliey ])la\edat 
Uetotum. — “Play at vdiat }" aske<l Pe- 
ter Brown. — “ Play at what ?” emjin- 
rod George Synis. — “ At tec- to- turn,” 
replied the stranger, gravely, taking a 
nair of spectacles from one p('cket of 
his waistcoat, and the machine hi 
fluestion from the other. *• It is an 
excellent game, I a.'^suro you. Bare 
sport, my masters !” and he forthwith 
bci^an to spin his teetotum upon the 
table, to the no small diversion of 
George Syms and Peter Brown, who 
opined that the iioteiit ale of the ramp- 
ing Red Lion had done its office. 
“ Only see how the little fellow runs 
about !” cried the stranger, in appa- 
rent ecstasy. “ Holla, tliere ! Bring 
a lantern ! 'riiove he goes, rouinl ami 
round — and now he’s asleep — and now 
he begins to lecl — wiggle waggle — 
down he tumbles ! What colour, for 
a shilling?” — “J don't 'understand 
the game/' said Peter Brown, — Mor 


I, neither,” quoth George Syms ; 

*• but it seems easy enough to learn.” 
— “ Ob, ho !” said the stranger ; “ you 
think so, do you? But, let me tell 
you, that there's a great deal more in 
it than you imagine. There he is, you 
sec, with as many sides as a modern 
politician, and as many colours as an 
Algerine. Come, let us have a game ! 
This is the way !” and he again set the 
teetotum in motion, and capered about 
in exceeding glee. — “ He, he, he !” 
uttered George Syms ; and “ Ha, ha, 
ha !” exclaimed Peter Brown ; and, 
being wonderfully tickled with the od- 
dity of the thing, they were easily 
persuaded by the stranger just to take 
a game together for five minutes, while 
be stood by as umpire, with a stop- 
watch in his hand. 

Noth mg can be much easier than 
spinning u teetotum, yet our two 
Stockwellites could scarcely manage 
the thing for laughing ; but the stran- 
ger stood by, with spectacles on nose, 
looking alternately at his watch and 
the tabic, with as much serious inte- 
rest as though he had been witnessing, 
and was bound to furnish, a report of 
a prize- light, or a debate in thcliouse 
of i'onimous. 

\Vhcn precisely five minutes had 
tlap'cd, alilioujh it was Peter Brown's 
spin, and the tto^otum was yet going 
its rounds, and Gcoive Syms had call- 
id out yellow, he demurely took it 
from the table and put it in his pocket ; 
and thtu. icturning his watch to his 
ltd), walked away into tire Red Lion, 
w ithoiu saying so much as good- night. 
The two friciuls looked at each other 
in surprise, and then indulged in a 
very loud and licarty fit of laughter; 
and then paid their reckoning, ami 
wvnt away, exceedingly merry, which 
they would not have been, bad they 
understood properly what they had 
been doing. 

In the meanwhile the stranger had 
entered the hoiMX and began to be 
“ very funny” with Mrs Philpot, the 
landlady of the Red Idon, and Sally, 
the purveyor of httr to the guests 
(hereof ; and he fouiul it not very dif- 
licuU to persuade them likewise to 
take a game at teetotum for five mi- 
nutes, which he tenninaud in the 
same uncercmoivous way as that un* 
der the tree, and then desired to be 
shewn the room wheiein he was to 
ske]). Mrs Philpot immediately, con- 
trary to her usual custom, jumped up 
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yrith f;reat alacrity, lighted a candle, 
and conducted h( r gutst to his apart- 
ment; while Sally, contrary to her 
usual custom, reclined herself in her 
mistress’s great arm-chair, yawned 
three or four times, and then exclaim- 
ed, “ Heigho ! it's getting very late ! I 
wish my husband would come home !” 

Now, although we have a very mean 
opinion of those who cannot keep a 
secret of importance, we are not fond 
of useless mysteries, and therefore 
think proper to Ull the reader that the 
teetOMim in question, had the peculiar 
property ot causing those who played 
therewith, to lose all remembrance of 
their former character, and to adopt 
that of their antagonists in the game. 
During the process of spinning, the 
personal idintity of the two jdayers 
was completely changed. Now, on 
the evening of this memorable day, 
Jacob Phil pot, the landlord of the 
rampant Htd Lion, had spent a ft‘w 
conviviil hours with mine host of the 
BIut‘ Boar, a hou^e on the road-side, 
about two miles from Stoekwell ; aiul 
the two publicans had discussed the 
ale, grog, and tobacco in the manner 
cu^tr-niary with Britons, whose insig- 
nia arc roaring rampant red lions, 
green dragens, blue boars, There- 
fore, whtn Jacob came liome, he be- 
gan to call about liirn, with the air of 
one wIjo purposeih that his arrival 
shall bo no secret ; and vt ry .'igreeably 
surprised was he when Mrs Pin I pot 
ran out from the house, and as^i^ttd 
him to dismount, for Jacob was ^omc- 
wliat rotund ; and yet more difl he 
marvel when, in'-tf ad of haranguing 
liim in a loud voice, (as she bad whilom 
done on siiuilar occasions, greatly to 
his discomfiture,) she good-humour- 
c«lly said tl’at she w’ould lead liis nag 
to the stable, and then go and call 
1‘hilip the ostler. “ Humph!” said 
the host of the I.ion, leaning with his 
hack against the door-post, after a 
calm comes a storm. She’ll make up 
for this presently, I’ll warrant.” But 
]\Irs Phi I pot put up tlie liorse, and 
called Bhiiip, and then returned in 
peace .ind quietness, and attempted to 
piss into the house, without uttering 
a word to bet lord and master. 

“ Whi t'h the matter with you, my 
dear.*'” e hed J.icob Philpot ; ‘‘ a’n’t 
yon weli.^” — Ves. sir,” replied Mrs 
Philpot, very well, I tliank you. 
But pray take away >.rar leg, and let 
me go into the house.”— But didn't 


you think I was very late?” a«ked 
Jacob. — Oh ! I don’t know,” re- 
plitd Mrs Philpot ; “ when gentle- 
men get togetlnr, they don’t think 
how time goes.” Poor Jacob was quite 
delighted, and, as it was dusk, and by 
no means, as he conceived, a scandal- 
ous piroceedirg, be forthwith put one 
arm round Mrs Pliilpot’s neck, and 
stoic a kiss, whereat she said, “ Oh 
dear me ! how could you think of do- 
ing such a thing ?” and immediately 
squeezed herself past him, and ran 
into the house, where Sally sat, in the 
arm-chair before mentioned, with a 
liandkerchief over her head, pretend- 
ing to be asleep. 

“ Toine, my dear,” snid .larob to 
his wife, “ I'm gl )d to ste you in such 
good-hurnour. You pIuII m.ike me a 
glass of rum and water, and take some 
of it yourself.” — “ I must go intr* the 
back kitchen for some water then,” 
replied his wife, and away she r.'in, and 
.Taeob folio wtd her, marvelling still 
more at her unumal a 1 aerify. ** My 
dear,” quoth he, “ I am sorry to give 
you so much trouble,” and again he put 
his arm round her neck, “ La, sir !” 
she cried, if \oii don't let me go, I'll 
call out, I (hchire.” — “ He, he — ha, 
ha !” said Jacob ; “ call out ! that's a 
good one, however ! a man's wife call- 
ing out because In r husband’s a-going 
to kiss her ! ” — “ What do you mean ?” 
asked ^Irs Philpot ; I'm sure it’s a 
shame to use a jioor girl so!” — “ A 
poor girl!” excldmed the landlord, 
“ ahem ! was once, mayhap.” — ‘‘ I don't 
value your iusinivations //u/L”said JMrs 
Philpot, snapping her fingers ; I 
wonder what you take me for !” — So 
ho !” thought liers[)ou.se, ‘‘ she’s come 
to herself now ; I thought it was all 
a shiiin ; hut I’ll coax her a bit so 
he ft‘11 in with ner .ap])aiLnt whim, 
and called her a good girl ; but still 
she resisted his advances, and asked 
him what he took lier for. “ Take 
you for!” cried Jacob, “ why, for my 
own dear Sally to he sure, so don't 
make any more fus.s.” — I have a 
great mind to run out of the hou.se,” 
said she, and never enter it any 
more.” 

This threat gave no sort of alarm to 
Jacob, but it somewhat tickled his 
fancy, and he indulged hirna^lf in a 
very hearty laugh, at tlie end of which 
he good-humouredly told her to go to 
bed, and he would folio w her present- 
ly, as soon as he bad looked after his 
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horse, and pulled off his boots. This 
proposition was no sooner made, than 
the good man's cars were suddenly 
grasped from behind, and his head was 
shaken and twisted about, as though 
it had been the purport of the assail- 
ant to wrench it from his shoulders. 
Mrs Philpot instantly made her escape 
from the kitchen, leaving her spouse 
in the hands of the enraged Sally, who, 
under the influence of the teetotum 
delusion, was firmly persuaded that 
she was justly inflicting wholesome 
discipline upon her husband, whom 
she iiad, as she conceived, caught in 
the act of making love to the maid. 
Sally was active and strong, and Jacob 
Philpot was, as before hinted, some- 
what obese, and, withal, not in excel- 
lent wind consequently it was some 
time ere he could disengage himself ; 
and then he stood panting and blow- 
ing, and utterly lost in astonishment, 
wdiile Sally saluted him with divers 
appellations, which it would not be 
seemly here to set down. 

Wlieu Jacob did find his tongue, 
however, he answered her much in 
the same style ; and added, that he 
had a great mind to lay a stick about 
lu r back. What ! strike a woman ! 
Eh — would you, you coward ?*' and 
immediately she darted forward, and, 
as she termed it, put her mark ujiou 
him witli her nails, whereby his rubi- 
cund countenance was greatly disfi- 
gured, and liis patience entirely ex- 
hanstcil ; but Sally ^vas too nimble, 
and made her escape up stairs. So 
the landlord of the lied Lion, having 
got rid of the two mad or drunken 
W'oinen, very philosophically ro'-olved 
to sit down for half an hour by liim- 
self, to think over the business, while 
he took his '' night-cap.” He had 
scarcely brewed the ingredients, wdien 
he was roused by a rap at the window’; 
and, in answer to his enquiry of 

who s there he recognised the voice 
of his neighbour, George Syms, and, 
of course, immediately admitted him ; 
for George was a good customer, and, 
consequently, welcome at all hours. 

My good friend,” said Syms, " I 
daresay you are surprised to see me 
here at this time of night ; but I can’t 
get info my own house. My wife is 
drunk, I believe.”—'* And so is mine,” 
quoth the landlord ; " so, sit you down 
and make yourself comfortable. Hang 
mo if I think I'll go to bed to-night!” 
No more will I,” said Syms ; Tve 


got a job to do early in the morning, 
and then I shall be ready for it.” So 
the two friends ^at down, and had 
scarcely begun to enjoy themselves, 
when another rap was heard at the 
window, andmiiK host recognised the 
voice of Peter llrown, who came with 
the same complaint against his wife, 
and was easily persuafled to join the 
party, each declaring that the women 
must have contrived to meet, during 
their absence from home, and all get 
fuddled together. Matters went on 
pleasantly enough for some time, while 
they continued to rail against the 
women ; but, when that subject was 
exhausted, George Syms, the shoe- 
maker, began to talk about shoeing 
horses ; and Peter Brown, the black- 
smith, avi-rred that he could make a 
pairof jockiy boots with any man for 
fifty miles round. The host of tlie ram- 
pant Ucd Lion considererl these things 
at first as a sort of joke, wdiich he had 
no doubt, from such good customers, 
was exceedinglygood, though he could 
not exactly compreheiul it : but when 
Peter Brown answered to the name of 
George Syms. and (k'orge Syms re- 
sponded to that of Peter Brown, he 
was s mievvhat more bewildered, and 
could not help thinking that his guests 
had drunk quite tnough. He, how- 
ever, satisfied Inmsilf with the reflec- 
tion that that was no business of his, 
and that **'a man must live by his 
trade.” With the exception of these 
apparent occasional cross purposes, 
conversation went on as well as could 
be expected iinclcr existing circum- 
stances, and the three unfortunate 
husbands sat and talked, and drank, 
and smoked, till tired nature cried, 
hold, enough ! ' 

Ill the meanwhile, ^Irs George 
Syms, who had been nuieh scandalized 
at the appearance of Peter Brown be- 
neath her bedroom iviiuloiv, where- 
into he vehemently solicited admit- 
tance, altogether in the most public 
and unblushing inaniur ; she, poor 
soul ! lay, for an hour, much disturb- 
ed in her mind, and pondeiing on the 
extreme impropriety of Air Brown's 
comhict, and its probable consequences. 
Slie then began to wonder whtre her 
own goodman could be staying so late ; 
and, after much tossing and tumbling 
to and fro, being withal a woman of a 
warm imagination, she discerned, in 
her mind's eye, divers scenes, which 
might probably be then acting, and in 
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which George Syms appcartil to be 
taking a part that did not at all meet 
her approbation. Accordingly she 
arose, and throwing her garments 
about her, with a degree of elegant 
negligence, for which the ladies of 
Stockwell have long been celebrated, 
she incontimntly went to the house 
of Peter Brown, at whose bedroom 
window she perceived a head. With 
the intuitive knowledge of costume 
possessed by ladit s in general, she in- 
stantly, through the murky night, dis- 
covered that the cap on the said head 
was of the female gendv r ; and there- 
fore boldly went up thereunto, and 
sail), ^Irs Brown, have you seen any 
thing of my husband?” — VVliat!” 
exclaimed ^Irs Brown, haven’t yon 
seen him ? Well, I’ll have you see 
after him pretty quickly, for he was 
here, just where you stand no%v, more 
than two hours ago, talking all man- 
ner of nonsense to me, and calling me 
his dear Betsy, so that 1 was quite 
ashamed of him. But, liowsomever, 
YOU needn’t be uneasy about me, for 
you know I wouldn’t do any thing 
improper on no account. But haveyou 
seen any thing of iny Peter?” — “I 
believe I have,” replied Mrs Syms, and 
immediately related the scandalous 
conduct of thcsinitli beneath htr win- 
dow ; and then the two ladies agreed 
to sally forth in search of their two 

wrorthless, good-for-nothing, drunk- 
en husband^.” 

Now It is a custom >vith those who 
get their living by carryingco.il, when 
they are about to convey it to any con- 
siderable distance, to commence tlieir 
journey at such an hour as to reach 
the first turnpike a liitle after mid- 
night, that they may be enabled to go 
out and return home within the twen- 
ty-four hours, and thus savt* the ex- 
pense of the toll, which they would 
otherwise have to pay twice. This is 
the secret of those apparently lazy fel- 
lows, whom the Bath ladies and dan- 
dies sometimis view w’th horror and 
surprise, sleeping in the <lay-time, in, 
on, or under carls, benches, or wag- 
gons. It hath been our lot, wlun in 
the city of waters, to hear certain of 
these theoretical ** political econo- 
mists” remark somewltit harshly on 
this mod-: of taking a siesta. We 
should recommend them henciToith 
to attend to the advice of Peter Pindar, 
and 


“ Mind what they read in godly books, 
And not take people by their looks 

for they would not be pleased to be 
judged in that manner themselves ; 
and the poor fellows in question have, 
generally, been travelling all night, 
not in a mail-coach, hut walking over 
rough roads, and assisting their weary 
and over-worked cavalry up and down 
a succession of steep hills. 

In consequence ol’ this practice, the 
two forsaken matrons encountered 
Moses Brown, a first cousin of Peter’s, 
who had just dispatched bis waggon- 
er on a commercial enterprise ot the 
description just alluded to. Mo^es 
had hi ard veicesas he passed the Lion ; 
and b( ing somewhat of a curious turn, 
had discovere^l, partly by listening, 
and partly by the aid of certain cracks, 
holes, and ill-fitting joints in the shut- 
ters, who the gentlemen were whese 
good-will and jileasure it was to vtx 
the dull car of night” with their un- 
timely mirth. Moses, moreover, was 
a meek man, ami professed to be ex- 
tremely sorry for tlie two good women 
who had two such roaring, rattling 
blades for their husbands: for, by this 
time, the bacchanalians, having c.\- 
hausted their conversational powers, 
had commenced a series of' songs. So, 
under his guidance, tlie lailii s recon- 
noitred the drunken two through the 
cracks, holes, and ill-fitting joints 
aforesaid. 

Poor George Syms w'as, by tlii.^ time, 
regularly “(tone up,” and do^iIlg in 
liischiiir; but Peter Brown, thcsuiiib, 
was still in bis glory, and singing, in 
no small voice, a cercain song, which 
was by no means tilting to be chanted 
in the ear of bis spouse. As for .Ja- 
cob Philpot, the landlord, he sat erect 
in his chair, will, the dogged resolu- 
tion of a man who feels that he is nt 
his post, and is determined to be “ no 
starter.” At this moment Sally made 
her appearance in the room, in the 
sjme sort of dishabille as that worn by 
the ladies at the window', and com- 
menced a very unceremonious lia- 
rangue to George Syms and Peter 
Brown, telling thim that ihey ought 
to be ashamed of ihcinselves, not to 
have been at home hours ago; “as 
for this fellow,” said she. giving poor 
Philnot a tremendous box on tlic car, 
'' rjl make him remember it, I’ll war- 
rant.” Jacob hereupon arose in great 
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wrath ; but ere he could ascertain pre- 
cisely the exact centre of gravity, Sally 
settled his position by another cuff, 
which made his eyes twinkle, and sent 
him reeling b ick into his seat. Seeing 
these things, the ladies without began, 
as fox- hunters say, to ''give tongue,” 
and vociferously demanded admit- 
tance; whereupon Mrs Philpot put 
her head out from a window above, and 
told them that she would be down and 
let them in in a minute, and that it was 
a great ])ity gentlemen should ever get 
too much beer : ninl then she popped 
in her head, and in less than the sti- 
pulated time, ran down s^liirs and 
opened the street door ; and so the 
wives were admitted to their delin- 
quent luisbmds ; but meek Moses 
ilrown Avent his way, having a wife at 
home, ami having no desire to abide 
tli(‘ stonn which he saw was coming. 

Pott r brown was, as we said before, 
in high feither; and, therefore, when 
he saw Mrs Syms, whom he (acting 
under the tec toiinn delusion) mistook 
for the wite of his own particular bo- 
som, he gaily accosted her, " Ah, ohl 
girl ! — Is it you ? What ! ) oirve come 
to your senses, eh ? Slept it off, I sup- 
pose. Well, Avcll ; never mind ! For- 
give and forget, I say. I never siw you 
so before, I will say that for you, how- 
ever. So, give us a buss, old girl.’ and 
let us go borne and without cere- 
mony he begin to suit the action to 
the w'ord, whereupon the real ]Mrs 
Brown flew' to Mrs Syms* assistance, 
and, bv hanging round Peter's neck, 
enabled her friend to c'^cape. ^Irs 
Syms, immediately she was released, 
began to shake up hir drowsy CJeorge, 
wdio, immediately he opened his eyes, 
scare* ly knowing win re he was, mar- 
vclled much to find himself thus haim 
died by, as he supposed, his neigh- 
bour's wife; hut with the maudlin 
cunning of a drunken man, he thought 
it was an excellent joke, and therefore 
threw' his arms round her, and begin 
to hug her Avith a wondrous and un- 
usual degree of fondness, whereby the 
poor woman Avas much affected, and 
called him her dear Gtorge, and said 
she knew it was not his fault, but 
“ all along of that brute,” pointing to 
Peter BroAvn, that he had diunk hiin- 
belf into such a slate. " Come along, 
my dear,” she concluded, “ let us go 
and leave him — I don't care if I never 
Bee him any more.” 

The exasperation of Peter Brown, 


at seeing and hearing, as he imagined , 
bis own wife act and speak in this 
shameful manner before his face, may 
he " more easily imagined than descri- 
bed but ibis genuine wife, wlio be- 
longed, as he conceived, to the drunken 
man, hung so close about his neck 
that he found it impossible to escape. 
George Syms, however, was utterly 
unable to rise, andsat, with an idiot- 
like simper upon hi<i face, as if giving 
liimsclf up to a pleasing delusion, 
while his A\'ifc was patting, and coax- 
ing, and Avhecdling him in every way, 
to induce him to got upon his legs and 
try to go home. At length, as he Aa- 
ca n t ly sta rt d abou t , h e ca u gh t a gl i m pse 
of Mrs BroAvn, A\hom, to save repeti- 
tion, Aveinayas well call his teetotum 
AAife, hanging about his neighbour’s 
neck. This bight e^^e^.tualJy roused 
him, and before Mrs Syms AvasaAvare 
of his intention, he started up and ran 
furiously at Peter Brown, who rtcei- 
ved him much in the manner that 
might he expected, with a salutation 
in ‘'the buad-bjsket,” which sent 
him reeling on the floor. As a matter 
of course, i\Irs Syms took the part of 
her fallen husband, and put her ii. ark 
upon Mr l\ti r Brown ; and, as a mat- 
ter of course, Mrs Petir Browm took 
the part of her spouso, and commen- 
ced an attack on .Mrs Syms. 

In the meanwhile Saliy had not been 
idle. Alter chastening Jacob Philpot 
to her lieart’s content, she, A\ith the 
assistance of Mrs Philpot and Philip 
the hobthr, Avliowas much astoni Jitd 
to hear her‘'oidcr the mistress about,” 
conveyed him up stairs, Avhcrc he AAas 
deposiud, as he Avas, upon a spare 
bed, to “ take his chance,” as she said, 

'* and bkep oil' his drunken fit.” Sally 
then retunied to the scene of stritc 
and de. ired the ‘‘company'' to go 
about tlieir business, for she should 
not allow any tiling more to “ be call- 
ed for” that night. Having said this 
Avith an air of authority, she left the 
room ; and though Mrs Syms and Mrs 
Brown were greatly surprised thereat, 
they said nothing, inasmuch as they 
AAcro sonicwliat ashamed of their own 
aiipearance, and bail matters of more 
iiiqiortanco than Sally's eccentricity 
to think of, as Mrs Syms had been 
cruelly wounded in her new' shawl, 
Avhiclj she had imprudently tliiown 
over her shoulders ; and the Iclt side of 
the lace on Mrs Brown’s cap had been 
torn away in the recent conflict. Mr^ 
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Philpot, enacting her part as the tee- 
totum Sally of the night, besought the 
ladies to go home, and leave the gen- 
tlemen to sleep where they were, ?. e. 
upon the floor, till the morning: for 
Peter Brown, notwithstanding the 
noise he had made, was as incapable of 
standing as the quieter George Syms. 
So the women dragged them into se- 
parate corners of the room, placed pil- 
lows under their heads, and threw a 
blanket over each, and then left them 
to repose. The two disconsolate wives 
each forthwith departed to her own 
lotiely pillow, leaving Mrs Philpot par- 
ticularly puzzled at the deference with 
which they had treated her, by cill- 
ing her ** Madam,*' as if she was mis- 
trtss of the house. 

Leaving them ail to their slumbers, 
wc must now say a word or two about 
the teetotum, the properties of which 
were to chan!.-e people's characters, 
spinning the mind of one man or wo- 
man into the body of anotlier. The 
duration of the delusion, caused by 
this droll game of the old gentleman’s, 
depended upon the length of time 
spent in the diversion ; and five mi- 
nutes was the specific period for cau- 
sing it to last till the next sunrise or 
sunset after the change had bem ef- 
fected. Therefore, wlun the morning 
came, Mrs Philpot and Sally, and 
Peter Brown and George Syms, all 
came to their senses. The two latter 
went quietly home, willi aching heads 
and very confused recollections of the 
preceding evening ; and shortly after 
their departure Mrs Philpot awoke in 
great astonishment at fin{iing herself 
in the garret ; and Sally was equally 
surprised, and much alarmed, at find- 
ing herself in her mistress’s room, fioni 
which she hastened in quick time, lea- 
ving all things in due order. 

The elderly s^^ranger made his aji- 
earance soon after, and appeared to 
ave brushed up his shabby genteel 
clothes, for he rcall}^ looked much 
more respectable than on the preceding 
evening. lie ordered liis breakfast, 
and sat down thereto very quietly, and 
asked for the newspaper, and pulled 
out his spectacles, and began to con 
the poli‘^*Ci: of the day much at his 
ease, no one having the least .suspicion 
that he and his teetotum had been the 
cause of all the uproar at the lied 
Lion. In due time the landlord made 
his appearance^ with sundry marks of 
violence upon his jolly countenance. 


and, after due obeisance made to his 
respectable-looking guest, took the li- 
berty of telling his spouse that he 
should insist upon her sending Sally 
away, for that he had never been so 
mauled since he was born ; but Mrs 
Philpot told him that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and she was very 
glad the girl had spirit enough to pro- 
tect herself, and that she wouldn’t 
part with her on any account. She 
then referred to what had passed in 
the back kitchen, taking to herself the 
credit of having inflicted that punish- 
ment which had been administered by 
the handt of Scdly. 

.Tacob Philpot was now more than 
ever convinced that his wife had been 
paying her respiets to a huge sione 
bottle of rum which stood in the clo- 
set; and he “ maile hold" to till htr 
his thoughts, whereat Mrs Philpot 
thought fit to put heiself into a tre- 
mendous passion, although she could 
not help tearing that, perhaps, she 
might have taken a drop too much of 
.something, for she was unable, in any 
other manner, to account for having 
slept in the g.irrct. 

The eliUrJy stranger noiv took upon 
himself to recommend mutual forgive- 
ness, and stated that it was really quite 
jiardonable for any one to take a iiitlc 
too much of such \ery excelltnt ale as 
that at the Red r.ion. l^’or my own 
part," said he, I don’t know whe- 
ther I didn’t get a trifle beyond the 
mark myself last night. But I hope, 
madam, 1 did not annoy you." 

“ Oh dear, no, not at all, sir," re- 
plied Mrs Philpot, who-segood- humour 
was restored at this compliment jiaid 
to the good cheer of the Lion, ‘‘ you 
ivere exceeding ])Ieasant, I assure jou, 
just enough to n ake you funny ; we 
had a hearty laugh about the teeto- 
tum, you know ." — ** Ah !" .said the 
stranger, ** I guess how it was then. I 
always introduce the teetotum when I 
want to be merry." 

Jacob Philpot expressed a wish to 
understand the game, and after sjiin- 
ning it two or three times, proposid to 
take his chance, for five minutes, with 
the stranger ; hut the latter, laughing 
heartily, would by no means agne 
with the proposition, and declared that 
it would be downright cheating, as he 
was an overmatch for any beginner, 
'However/* he continued, ‘‘as soon as 
any of your neighbours come in, 1*11 
put you in the way of it, and we"ll 
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have some of your ale now, just to 
2)ass the time. It will do neither of 
us any harm after last night's affair, 
and I want to have some talk with you 
about the coal trade." 

They accordingly sat down toge- 
ther, and the stranger displayed con- 
siderable knowledge in the science of 
mining ; and Jacob was so much de- 
lighted wiih liis companion, that an 
liour or two slipped away, as he said, 

in no lime and then there w-as 
heard the sound of a horse's feet at the 
door, and a somewhat authoritative 
hillo ! 

‘"It is our parson," said Jacob, 
starting up, and l)o ran to the door to 
enquire what miglit be his reverence's 
])U\jsurc. “ (h)od tnorning," said the 
Ueverend ]\lr vStanhope. “ I'm going 
over to dine wiili our club at tbe Ohl 
Hoar, .and I want you just to cast your 
ey(' OTi those I'ellous in my borne close; 
you can set* tbnn out of your ])ar]our 
window/' — “ Yes, to be sure, sir," 
replied Jacob. — “ Hem!" (piotli Mr 
Stanhope. *• have vou any body in- 
doors? — “ Vts, sir, we have," re- 
plietl .Jacob, “a strange gentleman, 
who seems to know a pi'Ltty (hal about 
innmig and them sort of things. I 
think lie's SOUK* great person in dis- 
guise ; lie seems regularly c licatcd, 
to evtiy thing/' — “ Mi, ah ! .i gnat 
person in dnginse!" evo’iaimtd ^Ir 
Stanhope. “ I’ll just step in a minute. 
It seems as if there wms a shower co- 
ming over, and I’m in no liurry, and 
it is not worth while to get w'tl through 
for the sake of a few minutes/' So 
he alightrd ftoin his horse, soliloqui- 
zing to himself, “ IVrhaj/S the Lord 
Mi.'ineellor ! Who knows? However, 
I shall take care to shew my piiuci- 
plts;" and straightway lie went into 
the liou^e, and was mo'-t rtsptctfully 
saluted by the elderly stranger; and 
tlicy entered into a conversation ujum 
the standing English topics of w’ea- 
ther, wind, crops, and the coal tuule ; 
and Mr Sianhopo contrived to intro- 
duce tin rein sundry unkind things 
against the Pope and all his followers ; 
andavow'cd himself a stanch “church 
and king" man, and sjiake enthusias- 
tically of our “ glorious constitution," 
and lauded divers individuals then in 
j)owir, but more 2>anicularly those 
who studied the true interests of the 
church, by seeking out avid preferring 
men of merit and talent to till vacant 
benefices. The stranger thereat smiled 


significantly, as though he could, if he 
felt disposed, say something to the 
jmrpose ; and Mr Stanhope felt more 
inclined than ever to think the land- 
lord might have conjectured very near 
the truth, and, cons* quontly, redou** 
bled his efforts to make the agreeable, 
[trofes-sing bis regret at being obliged 
to dine out that day, See. The stran- 
ger politely thanked him for his polite 
consideration, and staled that he was 
never at a loss for employment, and 
that he was then rambling, for a few 
days, to relax bis mind from the fa- 
tigues of an overwhelming mass of im- 
portant business, to which his duty 
compelled liim to attend early and late. 
“ Perhaps," he continued, “ you will 
smile when I tell you that I lun now 
engaged in a scries of experiments re- 
lative to the power of the centrifugal 
force, and its capacity of overcoming 
various d( grees of friciion." (Here he 
produced the teetotum ) You per- 
ceive tl'.e different surfaces of ihc un- 
der edge of tins little thing. The out- 
side, you sec, is all of ivory, but in- 
dcultd ill various way^ ; and yet I have 
not been able to dtciilo whether the 
vouiihest or sinootbcst more Irequent- 
ly arrest its motions. The colours, of 
course, are nurely indications. Here 
is iny ngLster," and he jiroduced a 
book, wheiein divers mathematical ab- 
struse calculations were apparent. “ I 
always prefer other people to spin it, 
as then 1 obtain a variay of imjielling 
power. lYrha^is you will do me the 
favour just to twirl it round a few 
times alternately with the landlord ? 
Two make a fairer cxperiintiit than 
one. Just for five minutes. I’ll not 
trouble you a moment longer, I pro- 
mise you." — “ Hem !" thought ^Ir 
Stanhope. 

'• Hv.:vru\i re.ju. now and liun. 

11 i\e vjiy .Strang.' \agevii.s !’’ 

However, he commenced spinning the 
teetotum, turn and turn with .Jacob 
Plnlpot, who was higlily delighted 
both with the drollery of the thing, 
and tlie honour of playing with the 
parson of the parish, and laughed most 
immoderately, while tbe stranger stood 
by, looking at his stop-watch as de- 
murely as on the ^weceding evening, 
until the five minutes had expired ; 
and then, in the middle of the ilov. 
Mr Stanhope's spin, he took uj> the lit- 
tle toy and put it into his pocket. 
Jacob^ Philpot immediately arose. 
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dine with sundry of the gentry and 
clergy at the Old Boar, in his new ca- 
pacity of an ecclesiastic, in the out- 
ward form of a somewhat negligently 
dressed landlord. He was accosted on 
the road by divers of his coal- carrying 
neighbours with a degree of familiari- 
ty which was exceedingly mortifying 
to his feelings. One told him to be 
home in time to take part of a gallon 
of ale that he had won of neighbour 
Smith ; a second reminded him that 
to-morrow was club-night at the 
Nag's Head ; and a thiril asked him 
where he had stolen his horse. At 
length he arrived, much out of hu- 
mour, at the Old Boar, an inn of a 
very different description from the 
Red Lion, bting a posting liouse of 
no inconsiderable magnitude, wherein 
that day w'as to be holden the sym- 
posium of certain grandees of the ad- 
jacent country, as liefore hinted. 

The landlord, who happened to be 
standing at the door, somewhat 
surprised at the formal manner with 
which Jacob Philpot greeted him, and 
gave bis horse into the charge of the 
hostler ; but, as he knew him only by 
sight, and had many things to attend 
to, be went his way without making 
any remark, and thus, unwittingly, 
increased the irritation of Jacob’s new 
teetotum sensitive feelings. Are 
any of the centlemen come yet }'* ask- 
ed Jacol), haughtily, of one of the 
waiters. Wiiat geiukmen quoih 
the waiter. A>nf of them," said 
Jacob, ^‘Mr Wiggins, Doctor White, 
or Captain Toler” At this moment 
a carriage drove U]) to the door, and 
the bells all began ringing, and the 
waiters ran to tee who had arrived, 
and Jacob Thilpot was left unheeded. 

This is very strange conduct ! ” ob- 
served he ; “I never met with such 
incivility in my life ! One would think 
I was a iiog l" Scarcely had this soli- 
loquy terminated, when a lady, who 
had alighted from the carriage, (lea- 
ving the gentleman who came with 
her to give some orders about the 
luggogt) entered the inn, and was 
greatly surprised to find her delicate 
hand seized bv the homy grasp of the 
landlord of jlie lied Lion, who ad- 
dnsi^cd her *8 Dear Mib Wilkins/’ 
and v^wediiewas quite deliglited at 
the Ultex^ed pleasure of seeing her, 
and hope^ne w^orthy rector was well, 
and ail th^ dear little darlings. Mrs 
Wilkins disengaged her hand as quick- 


ly aa possible, and made her escape 
into a room, the door of which was 
held open lor her admittance by the 
waiter; and then the worthy rector 
made his appearance, followed by one 
of the “ little darlings,” whom Jacob 
Philpot, in the joy of his heart at find- 
ing himself once mote among friends, 
snatched up in his arms, and thereby 
produced a bellowing which instantly 
brought the alarmed mother from her 
retreat. What is that tiightlui man 
doing with the child ?" she eritd, and 
Jacob, who could scarcely believe his 
eats, was immediately deprived of his 
burden, while his particular friend, 
the worthy rector, looked upon him 
with a cold and vacant stare, and then 
retired into his room with liis wife and 
the little darling, and Jacob was, once 
more, left to his own cogitations. “ I 
see it!” he exclaimed, attir a short 
pause, I see it! This is the leward 
of rectitude of principle! 'I’liir, is the 
reward of undeviating and inffeMldc 
firmness of purpose ! He has read my 
unanswerable pamphh t ! 1 always 

thought there was a laxity t>i piiiui- 
ple about him ! ’ So Jacoo forthwith 
walked into the open air to cool him- 
self, and strolled round tlie garden of 
the inn, and meditated upon divers 
important subjects ; and thus he pass- 
ed his time till the liour of dinm r, 
though he coulil not but keep occasKni- 
ally wondering that some or his friends 
did not come .down to meet him, since 
tliey must have seen h)in walking in 
the gardem. liis patience, how/ver, 
was ut length exhauste I, and his ap- 
petite was cxcoLdinjjly elainorous, 
partly, perhaps, bec.m^e his nutmird 
mail had been used to nine at the ple- 
beian hour of noon, while his inward 
man made a point of never taking 
any thing more than a biscuit and a 
glass of wine between brtaklast and 
five o’clock ; and even that little mo- 
dicum had been omitted on tins latal 
day, in con'^equence of tlu‘ incivility 
of the people of the inn. The din- 
ner hour was five prerhrhf;' said he, 
looking at his watch, “ and now it is 
hall past — but I’ll wait a long.cr. 

It’.s a had plan to hurry them. ' Jt 
puts the cook out of huinoiji, and tlnn 
all goes wrong.” Tinietore he w.iiu.l 
a little longer ; tliat is to say, till the 
calls of aWolule hunger hocaine quite 
ungovernable, and then lie went into 
the house, where the odour of delicate 
viands was quite provoking; so he 
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followed the j;uidance of his nose and 
arrived in thelargedining-room, where 
he found, to his great surprise and 
niortification, tliat tlie company were 
assembled, and the work of destruc- 
tion had been going on for some time, 
as the second course had just been 
placed on the table. Jacob felt that the 
neglect with which he had been treat- 
ed was enough to make a parson 
swear and perhaps lie would have 
sworn, but that he had no time to 
spare ; and, therefore, as all the seats 
at the upper end of the table were en- 
gaged, he deposited himself on a va- 
cant chair about the centre, between 
two gentlemen witli whom he had no 
acquaintance, and, spreading his nap- 
kin in his Inp, demanded of a waiter 
wliat tish had gone out. The man 
re))lied only by a stare and a smile, 
a line of conduct whicli was by no 
means surprising, seeing that the most 
stylish part of Philpot’s dress was, 
without dispute, the napkin aforesaid. 
For the rest, it was unlike the garb 
of the strange gentleman, inasmuch 
jis that, though possibly entitled to 
the ejiithet shabby, it could not be 
termed genteel. ‘‘ What’s the fellow 
gaping at r’' cried .Jacob, in an angry 
voice ; go and tell your master that 
I w’ant to speak to him directly. I 
don't understand such treatment. Tell 
him to come immediately ! Do you 
liear ? ” 

The loud tone in which this was 
spoken aroused the attention of the 
company; and most of them cast a 
look oi enquiry lirsl at the speaker, and 
then round tlie table, as if to disc<rn 
by whom the strange gentleman in the 
scarlet and yellow ])lush waistcoat and 
the dirty shirt might he patronised: 
bnt there were others who recognised 
the landlord of the Ued Lion at vitock- 
well. The whole, however, were some- 
what startled when he addressed them 
as follows:— “ Really, gentlemen, I 
must say, that a joke may be carried 
too far and, if it was not for my 
eloth/‘ (here he handled the napkin,) 
“ 1 declare I don't know hoAV I might 
act. I have been walking in the gar- 
den for these tw'o hours, and you lyniat 
have seen me. And now^ you stare at 
me as if you didn't know me ! Really, 
gentlemen, it is too bad ! 1 love a 
joke as well ns any man, and can take 
one too ; but, as I said before, a joke 
mr/y be carried too far." — “ I think so 
too/' said the landlord of the Old 
Roar, tappinir him on the shoulder ; 


80 come along, and don't make a 
fool of yourself lure."— Fellow !" 
cried Jacob, rising ia great wrath. 

“ Go your ways ! Be off, I tell you ! 
Mr Chairman ! we have known each 
other now lor a good many years, and 
you must be convinced that I can 
take a joke as well as any man ; but 
human nature can endure this no 
longer. Mr Wiggins! Captain Pole! 
my good friend Doctor White ! I ap- 
peal to you !” Here the gentlemen 
named looked especially astounded. 
What ! can it be possible that 
you have all agreed to cut me ! Oh, 
no ! I will not believe that political 
differences of opinion can run quite so 
high. Come — let us have no more of 
this noiifecnse !” — No, no, we've 
had quite enough of it," said the land- 
lord of the Old Roar, pulling the chair 
from beneath the List speaker, who 
was consequently obliged again to be 
upon his legs, wliile there came, from 
various parts of the table, cries of 
Chair ! chair ! Turn him out !"— 
“Man !" roared the teetotum parsoni- 
fied landlord of the Red Lion, to the 
landlord of the Old Boar, Man !" 
you shall repent of this ! If it wasn't 

for my cloth, I’d soon ’’ — “ Come, 

give me the cloth I" said the other, 
‘snatching away the napkin, which 
Jacob liad buttoned in his waistcoat, 
and thereby causing that garmerit to 
hy open and exposemore of dirty linen 
and skin than is usually sported at a 
dinner party. Poor Philpot's rage had 
now reached its acme, and he again 
appealed to the chairman by name. 
“ Colonel Marlin ! ' said he, “can you 
sit by and see me used thus? 1 am 
sure you will not pretend that you 
don't know me!” — “ Not I," replied 
the chairman; “I know you well 
enough, and a confounded impudent 
fellow you are. I’ll tell you what, 
my lad, next time you appl^ for a 
license, you shall hear of this, ' The 
landlord of the Old Boar was, withal, 
a kiiuhhearted man ; and, as he well 
knew that the loss of its license would 
be ruin to the rampant Ued Lion and 
all concerned therewith, he was de- 
termined that poor Philpot should be 
saved from destruction in spite of his 
teeth : therefore, without furiher ce- 
remony, he, being a muscular man, 
laid violent hands upon the said Jacob, 
and, with the assistance of his waiters, 
conveyed him out of the room, in de- 
spite of much struggling, and sundrjr 
interjections concerning his “ cloth. ’ 
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When they had deposited him safely 
in an arm-chair in the bar," the 
landlady^ who had frequently seen him 
before, in In's proper character, that 
of a civil man, who knew his place” 
in society, very kindly offered him a 
cup of tea ; and the landlord asked 
how he could think of making such a 
fool of himself ; and the waiter, whom 
he had accosted on first entering the 
house, vouched for his not having had 
any thing to eat or drink ; whereupon 
they spoke of the remains of a turbot, 
which had just come down stairs, and 
a haunch of venison that was to follow. 
It is a sad thing to have a mind and 
body that are no match for each other. 
Jacob’s outward man w’ould have been 
highly gratified at the exhibition of 
these things ; but the spirit of the 
parson w’as too mighty within, and 
spurned every offer, and the body was 
compelled to obey. So the horse that 
was borrowed of the squire was order- 
ed o\it, and Jacob Philpot mounted 
and rode on his way in excessive irri- 
tation, growling vehemently at the in- 
sult and indignity which had been 
committed against the ** cloth” in ge- 
neral, and his owm person in particu- 
lar. 

Thcsunsunkbtnrath tliehorizon,” 
as novelists say, when Jacob rinlj)ot 
entered the village of Stockwcll, end, 
as if waking from a dream, be sudden- 
ly started, and w'as much surpri.^ed to 
find himsidfon horseback, for the last 
thing that he recollected, was going 
up sf u'rs at his own houH*, and com- 
posing himself for a nap, that he might 
be ready to join mighbour Scroggins 
and Dick Smith, when they came in 
the evening to drink the gallon of ale 
lost by the latter. ** And, my eyes !” 
said he, “ if I haven't got the .«>quire'.s 
horse that the parson borrowed this 
morning. Well — it's very odd ! how- 
ever, the ride has done me a deal of 
good, for I fed as if I hadn't had any 
tiiing all day, and yet I did pretty well 
too at the leg of mutton at dinner.” 
Mrs Philpot received her lord and no- 
minal master in no very gracious 
mood, and .said she should like to 
know where he had been riding. 

That's more than I can tell you,” 
replied Ja/pb ; however, I know 
I'm as hungry as a greyhound, 
though I never made a belter dinner 
in ray life*”-^‘‘ More shame for you,” 
said Mra Philpot ; ** I wish the Old 
Boar was a thousand miles off.’'— 


What's the woman talking about?” 
quoth Jacob. ** Eh ! what ! at it 
again, I suppose,” and he pointed to 
the closet containing the rum bottle. 
“ Hush !” cried ^Irs Philj)Ot, here's 
the parson coming down stairs !''— 
“ The parson ! ” exclaimed Jacob ; 

what's he been doing up stairs, I 
should like to know ?” — lie has 
been to take a nap on mistress’s bed,” 
said Sally. “ The dickens he has ! 
This is a pretty story,” quoth Jacob. 
“ IIow could I help it ?” asked Mrs 
Philpot ; you should stay at home 
and look after your own business, and 
not go ramshackling about the coun- 
try. You shan't hear the last of the 
Old Boar just yet, I promise you.” 
To avoid the threatened storm, and 
satisfy the calls of hunger, .Tacob made 
off to the larder, and commenced an 
attack upon the leg of nuiitoji. 

At this moment the Heverend Mr 
.Stanhope opened the little door at the 
foot of the stairs. On waking, and 
finding himself upon a bed, he had 
concluded that he must have fainicd 
in consequence of tlie agiration of 
mind produced by the gro.^s insults 
which he had suffered, or perhaps 
from the effects of hunger. Great, 
therefore, was his sui prise to find 
himself at the lied Lion in Ids own 
parish ; 'and the first questions he 
asked of Mrs Philpot were liow and 
wlun he had been brought there. 
‘‘ J.a, sir!” said the landlady, “ you 
went up staiVs of your own accord, 
after you were tirtd of smoking un- 
der the tree.” — “ Smoking under the 
tree, woman!” exclaimed .Air Stan- 
hope ; “ what arc you talking about ? 
Do you recollect whom you au- sjie.ik- 
ing to?” — Ay, marry, do 1," re- 
plied the sensitive Mrs hlnlpot ; ami 
you tohl Sally to call you when Scrog- 
gins and Smith came for their gallon 
of ale. as you meant to join their 
party,” 

The JievtTcndJMr Stanhope straight- 
w^ay took up his hat, put it upon his 
head, and stalked with indignant dig- 
?dty out of the house, opining that the 
poor woman was in her cups ; and rnc- 
ditated, as he walked home, on the ex- 
traordinary affairs of the day. But his 
troubles were not yet ended, for the 
report of his public jollification had 
reached his own household ; and .John, 
his trusty man-servant, had been dis- 
patched to the Bed Lion, and had as- 
certained that his master was really 
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gone to bed in a stale very unlit for a 
clergyman to be seen in. Some re- 
markably good-natured* friends had 
been to condole with Mrs Stanhope 
upon the extraordinary proceedings of 
hergoodmatijand tosay bow much they 
were shocked, and what a pity it was, 
and wondering what the bishop would 
think of it, and divers other equally 
amiable and consolatory reflections and 
notes of admiration. Now Mrs Stan- 
hope, though she had much of the 
milk of human kindness” in her 
composilion, had, withal, a sulKcient 
jiortioii of tartaric acid” mingled 
therewith. Therefore, when her becr- 
drinkinghusbandmadeliisappearance, 
he found her in a state of etfervcsceiice. 

“ Mary,” said he, “ I am extremely 
fatigued. I have been exposed to-day 
to a scries of insults, such as I could 
not have imagined it possible for any 
one to offer me.” — Nor any body 
else,” replied ]\Irs Stanho|)e ; “ but 
you are rightly served, and I am glad 
of it. Who could have supposed that 
you, the minister of a parish! — Faugh ! 
how filthily you smeil of tobacco ! I 
vow 1 cannot enduie to be in the room 
with you !” and she arose and left the 
divine to him.solf, in exceeding great 
perplexity. However, luing a man 
who loved to do all thiiiL’.N in order, he 
remembered that he had not dintd, so 
he rang the bell and gave the ncc(lt'nl 
instructions, thinking it best to satisfy 
nature first, and Iho) endeavour to as- 
certain the cause of his beloved Al.ny’s 
acidity. His appetite was gone, but 
that he attributed to having fasted too 
long, a ])ractico very unusual with him ; 
however, he ])ickcdabit here and there, 
and then indulged himself wiih a liot- 
tle of his oldest poit, which he had 
about half consumed, and somcwbal 
recovered liis spirits, ere his dear Mar) 
made her reappearance, and told him 
that she was perfectly astonished at In^ 
conduct. And w('ll might she say so, 
for woM), the wine, which he had been 
drinking with unusual rapidity, think- 
ing, good easy man, that he had taken 
nothing all day, began to have a very 
visible effect upon a body already sa- 
turated with strong ale. He declared 
that he cared not a fig for the good 
opinion of any gentleman in the county, 
that he would always act and speak 
according to his principles, and filled 
a bumper to the health of the Lord 
Clianccllor, and drank smidry more 
exceedingly loyal toasts, and told his 
voi . XWJ. ^ 0 , CJ.V. 


astonished spouse, that he should not 
be surprised if he was very soon to be 
made a Dean or a Bishop, and as for the 
people at the Old Boar, he saw through 
their conduct— it v'as all envy, which 
doth merit as its shade pursue. ” The 
good lady justly, deemed it folly to 
waste her oratory upon a man in such 
a state, and reserved her powers for 
the next morning ; and Mr Stanhope 
reeled to bed that night in a condition 
which, to do him justice, he had never 
before exhibited under bis own roof. 

The next morning, Mrs Stanhope 
and her daughter Sophy, a promising 
young lady about ten years old, of the 
hoyden class, were at breakfast, when 
the elderly stranger called at the rec- 
tory, and expressed great concern on 
being told that Mr S. was somewhat 
indisposed, and had not yet made his 
appearonce. He said that his business 
was of very little importance, aifd 
merely concerned some geological en- 
qairies which he w^as prosecuting in 
the vicinity ; but Mrs Stanhojie, who 
had the names of all the ologies by 
heart, and loved occasionally to talk 
thereof, ptrauadul him to waiua shoit 
time, little dreaming of the cousu- 
qiieiiee ; for the wily old gentleman 
began to romp with Miss Sophy, and, 
after a wliile, produced his teetotiini, 
and, in short, so contrived it, that the 
mother and daughter played logelhei 
therewith for five minutts. He ^hen 
politely took his leave, piomising to 
eall again ; and Mr.s Stanhope bobbtd 
him a curtsey, and Sophia assured him 
that MrS. would be extremely liappy 
to afford liim every a^'^istanee in bu 
scientific researches. When the worthy 
divine at length made his appearance 
in the break fa.st ])arlour, strangely 
p\r/zled as to tlic extreme fevevishnesb 
and languor whicli oppressed him, be 
found Sophy sitting gravely in an arm- 
ehair, reading a tieatise on craniology. 
It was a pleasant thing for him to see 
her read any thing, but be could not 
help expressing his surprise by obser- 
ving, should think that book a 
little above your comprebeiiBion, my 
dear.” — “ Indeed ! sir,” was the reply ; 
and the little girl laid down the volume 
and sat erect in her chair, and thus 
continued ; I should think, l^Ir Ni- 
codemus Stanhope, that after the spe- 
cimen of good sense and propriety of 
conduct, which you were plcaMil lo 
exhibit yesterday, it scarcely bcoomcH 
ym to {uetend to e&timale the com* 
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prehenHon of others.” — ‘‘ My dear,” 
said the astonished divine, ** this is 
very strange language ! You forget 
whom you are speaking to !” — “ Not 
at all,” replied the child. “ I know my 
place, if you don't know yours, and am 
determined to speak my mind.” If 
any thing could add to the Uevercnd 
Mr Nicodemus Stanhope’s surprise, it 
was the sound of his wife’s voice in 
the garden, calling to his man John to 
stand out of the way, or she should run 
over him. Poor John, who was tying 
up some of her favourite flowers, got 
out of her way accordingly in quick 
time, and the next moment Im mis- 
tress rushed by, trundling a hoop, 
hallooing and laughing, and liighly en- 
joying his apparent dismay* Tiuough- 
out that day, it may be imagined that 
the reverend gentleman’s philosophy 
was sorely tried ; but we are compelied, 
want of room, to leave the particu- 
lars of his botheration to the reader's 
imagination. 

e arc sorry to say that these were 
not the only metamorphoses which the 
mischievous old gentleman wrought in 
the village of Stock well. There was 
a game of teetotum played between a 
sergeant of dragoons, wlio had retirc(l 
upon his wtdl-earned pension, and a 
baker, w'ho happened likewi>^e to be 
the renter of a small patch of land ad- 
joining the village. The veteran, with 
that indiainctness of character before 
mentioned, shouldered the peel,* and 
took it to the field, and used it for 
loading and .spreading manure, so that 
it was never afterwards fit for any but 


dirty work. Then, just tashew that 
he was not afraid of any body, he cut 
a gap in the hedge of a small field of 
wlieat which had just been reaped, 
and was standing in sheaves, and there- 
by gave admittance to a neighbouring 
bull, who amused himself greatly by 
tossing the said sheaves ; but more 
particularly those which were set apart 
as tythes, against which he appeared 
to have a particular spite, throwing 
them high into the air, and then bel- 
lowing and treading them under foot. 
But — we must come to a close. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the village of Stock- 
Avell was long in a state of confusion 
in con'jcquencc of these games ; for the 
mischict which was done dining tlie 
period of dtlusion, ended not, like the 
delusion itstlf, w'ith the rihing or set- 
ting of the sun. 

Having now rdatid as many parti- 
culais ot ilitsc strange occurrences as 
our limits will permit, we have mere- 
ly to state the ettect which they pro- 
duced upon ourselves. W'henever we 
have since beheld servants aping the 
conduct of their masters or mistresses, 
tradesmen w’asting their time and mo- 
ney at taverns, clergymen forgetful of 
the dignity and sacred character of 
their profesdon, publicans imagining 
themselves fit for preachers, children 
calling th( ir pirents to account for 
their conduct, matrons acting the hoy- 
den, and other incongruities — when- 
ever we witness these and the like oc- 
currences, 'we conclude that the actors 
therein liave been playing .i game wiiU 
the Old Gentleman's Teetotum. 


REVIEW or IHE EAST SESSION OF PAIIEIA.^I ENT. 


The Parliament, which the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department charac- 
terises as having broken in on the Con- 
stitution, has been adjourned; and, 
although, during the continuance of 
its ddiberations, (its sittings rather,) 
there was little reason for su.spemling 
our judgment on the character of its 
proceedings, yet we feel more at liber- 
ty now that the history of tlie entire 
Ses»if>i| is before us, calmly to review 
and our opinion, as to the mea- 
sures of late adopted by the legisla- 
ture of this country, and the manner 


in which tin / have become law. It is 
not, however, our intention to con- 
duct our readers through all the mazes 
of the late Parliamentary proceeilings. 
Of these, many w^cre more akin to the 
debates of a parish vestry than to tlie 
deliberations of a senate. Nor do wo 
conceive that rnucli additional infor- 
mation on the subjects of a free trade, 
and the great currency-question, can 
be elicited from the most diligent en- 
cmiry into the reported discussions on 
these subjects, in which the assembled 
wisdom of the nation were pleased to 


• Pefrt % broad, thin board, with a long handle, used by bakers to put their 

bread »n and out of the oven. ’’-..Johnson. ^ r ^ 
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enga^\ The foreign relations of Great 
Britain, too, we are of opinion, so far 
as the lights cast by our Legislators have 
fallen upon them, are exhibited in no 
very amiable pointof view ; and are, for 
the greater part, suffered to remain in 
that state of palpable obscurity, which 
is so stimulating to the speculatist, and 
in which he who looks for mystery or 
surprise, has no reason to apprehend 
that his theories may not exi'.t in safe- 
ty until events have demolished them. 
In short, the proceeding'?, and the re- 
ported deliberations, in the late Session 
of Parliament, h ive been, for the great- 
er part, of a intiire to discourage all 
men from seeking information in them, 
except only such projectors as he who 
expected that a ton of burnt paper^ 
subjected to a process of distillatioti, 
would yield that iriestimahle liquid— 
the long-sought elixir vitie. 

But the Parliament, which did so 
little to instruct the nation, has yet 
had the ])rivilege of breaking in upon 
the Conslitution, and changing, fiiu- 
damcntally, the hnvs of En^and. In 
Shakspeare’s jilayof Henry tlie Sixth, 
when > arious warriors of the house of 
^’ork were elociuently descanting on 
their exploits, the crooked- hack Ui- 
chard, who has been engaged in an 
action of iriore atrocious importance, 
casts down amotig theastonislud group 
the luad of the murdered King, and 
bids it speak for him. As we have 
passed the windows where the speeches 
of Burke, and Windham, ami Eox, and 
other worthies of the former days, arc 
proudly ])araded, we have remember- 
ed Richard's boast, and thought that 
that Parliament of England which has 
attempted no rivalry and nnounced 
all alliance of sueh mighty naim's, 
may yet, for the enormous mischief of 
its former doings, challenge for over 
anundisputed pte-emineiiee in the an- 
nals of this country. 

The question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation is now settled ; settled, we 
mean, in tlie Irish fashion, as its evils 
have begun. It might, therefore, be 
said, that it is one whicli it cannot be 
necessary to discuss. Argument can 
no longer avert, lamentation cannot 
serve to alleviate, the calamity which 
the nation has sustained. Why then 
not suft'er the remembrance of such an 
evil to pass away, and why not leave 
the public mind to subside into acqui- 
escence with a state of things, which, 
however undesirable, is inevitable? 


Session of ParliameuU 

Our answer might be, that the public 
mind eannot so far sink into forget- 
fulness and indifference of what Eng- 
land was and what she has become,— 
but for ourselves, we promise that the 
tendency of our reflections shall be 
less to exasperate than to control po- 
pular irritation. We are quite ready 
to confess, that we deprecate the co- 
ming of that day, when Englishmen 
shall be indifferent to national disho- 
nour ; and would not more readily en- 
counter all peril and disaster than 
make a h ague with iniquity ; but now 
that the constitution of Enghiid is 
changed, and the time not arrived, 
when it can be restored to its original 
excellence, by exertions .such as law 
and na^on will approve, we would not 
willingly utter a syllable by wliich an 
unnecessary pang might be sent to an 
hone.st heart, or tlie violence of pu|>- 
lic indignation be, in any degree, in- 
creased. If, thcrefoie, we enter into 
some retrospLCts of the late Parlia- 
mentary proceeding'?,!! is not with any 
miscliievous design, but because wliat 
tve liave to present, we do not wish 
to utter with oracular arrogance ; and 
are willing to recommend less by the 
weight of our authority than by the 
arguments on which it shall be rested. 

TIn.s is tlie course pursued by all 
modern prophets — they expect you to 
believe in theirpredictions, just in the 
suiie proportions as they satisfy you 
that their knowledge of the past is 
correct. We imitate them ; and en- 
ter into an examination of the conduct 
of Parliament, not so much with a 
view to expose the impolicy of their 
measures, as to shew how far our owni 
anticipations arc justified by their pro- 
c(‘cdings. 

We shall endeavour to subdue every 
rising emotion of di.sgust or abho- 
ivnco — we shall control evtry throb of 
indignation and disdain, by the re- 
membrance of the miglity interests 
wdiich have been wantonly set in peril 
— jiersonal feelings, we have no doubt, 
will subsitle before such solemn asso- 
ciations, and we shall be nothing 
more than the mouth-piece througli 
which the events which nave occurred 
warn the nation of what is yet to be 
expected. Under such impressions, 
wo commence our remarks on the late 
Session of Parliament ; let the reader 
judge whether we keep our promise of 
truth and moderation. 

The most characteristic feature of 
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the late measures for the relief of his publici in the speech of any convert 
Majesty’s Homan Catholic subjects to the expediency of breaking in on 
was, that they served to exhibit the the constitution. 

Parliament and the people in a state. It is by no means a moderate evil, 
if not of hostility, of aversion. Had that the measures adopted by the le- 
the legislature been bought by foreign gislature shall not appear to originate 
gold, or possessed by a spirit of hatred in the opinions and persuasions by 
to British institutions, they could not which it is attempted to recommend 
have accomplished the task assigned them. The Parliamentary assemblies 
to them with a more remorseless celc- became thus deprived of their chief 
rity — they could not have evinced a interest; and instead of being account* 
more thorough indifftTence to the opi- cd deliberative bodies, whose procecd- 
nion of the people, over whose inte- ings are important in the highest de* 
rests they were the official guardians. gree, they are shrunk, in the cstima* 
On the 5th of April his ilajesty re- tion of the people, into cliambcrs call- 
commended, that when the essential ed for the purpose of recording and 
object” (of acquiring powers by which registering the determinations of a 
he could maintain his just authority) closed and uncontrollable divan. Law 
had been accomplished. Parliament loses what, in tlu* old time, was its 
should take in to its deliberate consider- atrongest sanction, tlie willing accep* 
ation the whole condition of Ireland, tation of the people. It appears rather 
aijd review the laws wdiich impose an importation from a foreign soil, 
civil disabilities on his Uoinan Catho- than a growth conformable to the ge- 
lic subjects.” Two short months had mu€ of the British constitution ; and 
scarcely elapsed before — without any the .freedom and openiicsH of Parlia* 
deliberate consideration of the state of menlary debates, which bad been foT- 
Ireland, without any rc^iew of the merly instrumental in the great work 
laws which imposed civil disabilities of llnkiug the people with the hius, 
on the Uoman Catholics — Parliatneiiw begins lo serve only the unhappy end 
called for his ISIajesty’s assent to a re- of exhibiting legislators, constraining 
peal of these hastily condemned laws, themselves to yii ld to what has been, 
On the 5th of April his ^Majesty di- because of some unknown reason, 
reeled his Parliament to consider forced upon them ; and labouring to 
whether the removal of those clisabili- find or to set forth some excuse or ex- 
ties could be etfected consistently with tenuation for their abandonment of 
the full and permanent security’of tlie principle. 

established church and state, with the It is a \\Ty unhappy ami menacing 
maintenance of the reformed religion, state of tilings when the h gislators oT 
established by law, and of the rights (in at Britain are exposed in so limni- 
and privileges of the bi^luiisandcltrgy lining a condition. When the people 
of this realm, and of the churches arc taught to sus])rct that evil designs 
committed to their charge.” At the are cherished against their personal or 
same time, his Majesty acquainted Par- collective interests, and are justilied, 
liainent, that these were institutions or, at least, countenanerd, in appre- 
which must ever be held sacred in bending, that the public acts of their 
this Protestant kingdom, and which hgislature aie not tlu* acts of dclibe- 
it is the duty and the determination rativo bodies, and are important only 
of his Majesty to preserve inviolate” — so far as they affix authority upon 
and presently, members of the Iinpc- inca.sure8, which they arc commanded 
rial Parliament are found to rcconi- to sanction, and as they aiisw'er the 
mend, that these institutions be ex- purpose of a blind, behind wliich, the 
posed to dangers, from which, it was plotters against the national interert 
their opinion in former days (an ojn- and honour may perpetrate their evil 
nion which they declared was still inter* ts in peace and with impunity, 
unchanged) the Protestant estahlklw I fit had ever hajipeneil ihatfor^gn 
xnent ?^ld not escipe. Surely it is gold, or that any other unworthy at* 
recoin rnemla- traction, were employed to seduoe from 
and such admissions, without piudentand direct counsels, a mem* 
4 * Conviction, that whatever wan her of the British governinent-*-if such 

^*.^^**^ motive of altere<l conn* a one, over powi red or confused by a 
""mds with unchanged opinions, that sordid or a voluptuous passion, gave 
'motive was not maile known to the hiimelf up to w'ork evil in the cabinet, 
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and to recommend evil to the nation, 
upon what would the people rely that 
his machinations would be frustrated ? 
Mainly upon the indisposition of Par- 
liament to sanction measures which 
were likely to prove detrirnc ntal. Even 
thou;>h the evil were approved by the 
King's responsible advisers, the people 
might have trusted that, however dis- 
guised it might have been in secret 
conclave, when it was introduced into 
the national assembly, it would be 
detected and dismissed. But when 
they find, in this assembly, measures 
advocated by men who do not profess 
to think them good ; when they find 
that men who stood so pledged to eter- 
nal resisUnce, as that it would surpass 
even modern indecency, were they to 
declare their oi)inions changed, can 
avow themselves, equally as in past 
times, apprehensive of evils, while re- 
commending the measure from which 
they dicLire that evil was to arise, 
men will say and feel, that, in Parlia- 
mentary debites, they are no longer to 
hojxi for an opposition to bad measures 
or an explanation of good ones ; but 
rather an exercise of ingenuity, where- 
by men seek to ke^p themselves in 
couTitcnance, notwithstandiug tlieir 
(loreliction of all former pledges and 
principles, notwithstanding their ac- 
knowlt'dgiiicnt that tliose principles 
w’erc true, and tliose pledges such as, 
but for some reason witli which poste- 
rity is to be accpiainted, they would 
at all hizards have redeemed. 

In su'.h a stite of things, where is 
the confidence and hope of a people to 
he placed ? Where, humanly s}>eak- 
ing, is Britain now to confide ? Par- 
liament has obviously and declaredly 
acted on jirinuplcs which it has not 
avowed. In the cahiiiv t there are 
coiinsellors,who,witiinut apology or cx- 
]>laiiation, have lent tlionn, elves to the 
carrying, by secret arts, a measure to 
which they stood especially opposed. 
On the throne, they see a monarch 
whom they believe to have been, by 
unhappy circumstancts, constrained to 
sigu his assent to what, in his heart, 
he strongly re probated. Where is then, 
upon earth, their trust ? In the pre- 
mier? in the Duke of Wellington? 
Trust in him ! ! ! He would not, when 
the interests of the nation were, as he 
stated, in the most imminent peril, 
postpone the indulgence of his pioue 
to watch over them. Trust in him ) a 
man who, knowing the solemn respon* 


sibility of his place, and the im»» 
mense increase of responsibility under 
which, from the peculiarity of the cir- 
cumstances, he was placed, wantonly 
exposed his life, and proved that his 
country was less dear to him than the 
gratification of a splenetic passion ! 

It were a sorry termination for the 
conqueror at Waterloo to fall in’ a duel, 
by the hand of Lord Wincbilsea ! 

“ The boy is father of the man,’* says 
Wordsworth, somewhat quaintly. Is 
there not here a practical reversal of that 
saying ? Do we not seem to behold the 
man again becoming a boy ; and the 
renowned and redoubted warrior, over 
whom the shield of heaven had been 
extended in an hundred fights, slighting 
the laws, renouncing the protection, 
and challenging the vengeance, of that 
Providence by whom he had been so 
long and so signally protected, only 
because he was chafed, in liis domi- 
neering mood, by the warm but ho- 
nest expressions of a youthful noble- 
man, whose heart was wjung at the 
thought that hr, of all men, should 
h ive plotted and perpetrated the over- 
tlnow of the constitution ? 

’I'he leading novtdty in the debate 
on the Homan Chilholic question was 
certainly the part which xMr Pud un- 
dirtook to perlbrm. There was no 
doubt a novelty of a more splendid 
dtscription, the speech of the new 
member, Mr Sadler ; but as far as 
mere surpri>o w^as concerned, it is pro- 
bable that the conduct of Mr Peel was 
the most eftectuul ingredient in pro- 
ducing it. 

'I’hat he shouM have retired from 
jmhhc life, because of bis inability to 
maintain the cause of which he was 
the declared cham])ion, wa.s, perhaps, 
within the contemplation of many 
whose estimate of his talents was cor- 
rect, and who ha<l formed an erroneous 
judgment of his principles. That he 
should have abandoned former opi- 
nions; and, instructed by the times, 
adopt new views, and suggest altered 
counsels, was, it can it be imagined, 
not altogether unreasonable to antici- 
pate. But that, retaining all his for- 
mer fears, possessed with the appre- 
hensions which liad, in old times, in- 
fluenced him, he should have retained 
his place in the cabinet, and recoin - 
nuivded to the adoption of Englaml 
what he had repeatedly declared it 
was inexmdient and dishonourable to 
adcqpt; tnat he should have resisted 
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concession^ wliilo it could have been 
graciously made; and recommended 
n when it had become actual prostra- 
tion ; this, no man, unacquainted witfi 
Mr Peel’s personal character, could 
have accounted possible. This, con- 
sequently, may justly be regarded as 
the leading novelty in the leading mea- 
sure of the late Session of Parliament ; 
and it naturally suggests the propriety 
of bestowing upon the speeches of that 
personage somewhat more of attention 
than their importance otherwise de- 
serves. 

Wlien ]Mr Peel rose for the first 
time to deliver in Parliament his al- 
tered sentiments, he prefaced his re- 
cantation with words to this effect. 

That ]\Iinisters stood in a situation 
different from that in which other 
members were placed ; that they had 
access to information which his ho- 
novirable friends had not ; and, above 
all, that they stood in a peculiar rela- 
tion to his Majesty, by which they 
had contracted an ohli^tiun as respon- 
sible servants of the Crown, and could 
not relieve themselves, by any reference 
to past declarations or past circum- 
stances, from the duty of giving the 
best advice which thiy could form as 
to any measure, r the then exist- 
ing situation of affairs.’* 

15y the report of the debate, as 
given in the public journals, it ap- 
pears that this sentiment wms applaud- 
ed : nor, considering it in itself alone, 
is it one which a rational man feels 
disposed to censure. Ministers are 
pledged to recommend what they be- 
lieve to be for the interest of the 
country ; they have access to sources 
of inforrnatiorj such as are peculiar to 
themselves ; and if they arc thus led 
to form opinions different frSm what, 
in past times, they ente^ined, it is 
no doubt their duty to niNpp the spi- 
rit of the trust confided to^iern, and 
to prefer the public good to the pre- 
scrvt^Skjpfi of an ^^parent consistency. 

4^^'rsons, however, to whom the 
of the nation has been con- 
they owe it to the character of 
ihe country, whose interests they are 
appointed to guard, that their change 
of measure^^hall correspond with their 
altererl opinions ; and that they shall 
furnish batisfactory proof that the mo- 
tiV€^ inJJuenced them are such 
AS an flxmest man may fearlessly avow. 
A minister may in the spirit of pure 
patriotism submit himself to disho^ 


nour — he may be contented to appear 
in public with all the marks of re- 
creancy about him, like the friend and 
miiiihUr of that great Eastern king, 
of whom ancient history makes men- 
tion — he may be content to dwell 
among the people whom he has re- 
solved to betray, and to bear about 
with him for ever the hideous de- 
formity to which he has consigned 
himstdf; and wdion he looks at the 
horrid visage which his mirror pre- 
sents, or hears his character in the op- 
probrious epithets which his treachery 
has wrung from too confiding ad- 
mirers, in all the fervour of a generous 
soul, he may n joico in the good he 
has achieved, even more than he is 
depiessed by the consciousness of his 
infamy; hut his rrjoirihfi is wisitiken 
— NOMFASirai ( AN III, worn ir, i*o an 
fioxi sr i*i‘:oei,E,Tni: roiii i.n e ke Of 

TIIFia F,F(;iSI.ATOKs' K 1 P F' 1 AT I O V. 

Imagint? the greatest political good 
that could be wrought, and if if ht: 
urmnipanii d hp a chanf/e of conduct 
such as rau.scs di.druf>t ofpnhhi' nicu, 
^vtl preponderates. Not so iniicii then 
lor what Mr IVel owed to himself and 
his name, as because of thoM.' engage- 
ments to which he made so solemn an 
allusion, he ^iFould have explained to 
Ihc satisfat‘li()n of the Jlrilish people 
the gi'ounds of his altered conduct, or, 
unable to do so, he should have served 
them in a private station. 

Mr Peel was •the more bound to ex- 
culpate hiiYJself, because th(‘ dissatis- 
faction at his conduct was felt and 
manifested where he could not ima- 
gine that it would be lightly iFarhour- 
t'd. No man appean d more sensililo 
of the honour confernd upon him 
than iVIr Peel, the representative of 
Oxford — no man less dispo>ed to un- 
dervalue the judgment or disregard 
the good o])inion of his constituents. 
If, therefore, lie remained unmoved 
by the expressed iiidignation of the 
entire J*rotestant people, his discom- 
fiture at Oxford must have smote him 
with great strength, and forced open 
all the stores of knowledge whi(,h 
could possibly be rendered available for 
his justification. It may fairly be set 
down, that, although Mr Peel rniglit 
be comparatively indifferent to the 
upraised voice of England, or at least 
not so moved as to be very studious 
of defence, the intimation that Oxford 
joined in the general expression of 
cenvurc; must have awakened him to 
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the necessity of justifying himself; 
and, in consequence, that the justifi- 
cation now before the public, is the 
best that could be provided. 

This defence, to use the words of 
IVlr Peel himself, is contained in the 
following propositions : — “ That we 
are placed in a situation in which we 
cannot remain — that something must 
be done — that we cannot remain sta- 
tionary, and that there is that degree 
of evil in divided councils and a dis- 
united cabinet, which could no longer 
be sufiered to continue.*' Ilis tu xt po- 
sition w.as, supposing the first to be es- 
tablishcd, and supposing it to he admit- 
ted that a united goveininent ought to 
beformed; thatthat government will 
have the choice of one of two courses, 
and only of two. It must either grant 
the Homan ( atholics farther political 
liberties, or retract those which have 
already betn granted them — it must 
either remove tliose hirritrs which 
obstruct the flow of tlic waters, which 
arc ])rcssing on the institutions of this 
country, or must throw back the cur- 
rent wlucli has now set in." The remo- 
val of the harrier was ^Ir PceVs choice, 
and his justification was rested upon 
the truth of his two propositions, and 
on his alleged inability to procure, 
for the constitution as it had existed, 
sufficient parliamentary support. We 
shall bestow' a very biief consideration 
on iheiluty of a government, as mark- 
ed out in the above propositions, and 
the difiiculty to which the evils of a 
too long divided cabinet had reduced 
the defenders of the constitution. 

And for the first, we altogether 
deny the fitiiv'ss of the advice as to 
how the CJoveriimcnt should be con- 
ducted. We admit that a divided 
cabinet was an ( vil ; but we have no 
hesitation in affirming, that the prin- 
ciple on which a cabinet should be 
formed, was not so much a principle 
of resistance or concession to the Ho- 
man Catholic claims, as of a deter- 
mination to consult, in the first place, 
for the honour and interest of the 
country. Whether it was or was not 
wise to accede to these claims, it was 
certainly wise, to tranquillize the 
country. In late days, men seem to 
have lost sight of the proper meaning 
of words. For years back, to concede 
and to conciliate y appear synonymous, 
except in the minds of those to whom 
it would be most desirable that they 
fihould suggest the same ideas. Some 


members of his Majesty’s government 
thought it right that the Roman Ca- 
tholics should be indulged in their 
demands ; some conceived that their 
claims should be resisted ; but if, at 
one side or the other, there were found 
individuals unwilling to join in the 
eftbrt to suppress d:sturbance, and 
bring to nought insurrectionary at- 
tempts, the services of such men, or 
their pretended services, the nation 
could well dispense with. Mr Peel 
should have accordingly added, for 
the coinpletemss of his disjunctive 
premise, an additional case. Govern- 
ment should either increase or dimi- 
nish Homan Catholic privileges was 
his preinibc* — to this he should have 
added, or should assist in the re- 
storation of order and it may very 
readily be believed /fiat no nian could 
he esteemed a suitahle adviser for a 
British ynonarvli u'fio dissented from 
this third condition. 

And let it not he imagined that it 
is a conditioa of trivial importance. 

K vents of no ordinary magnitude may 
soon disabuse the minds of such as 
are disposed to think so. AW are 
fully persuadtd, that iinlcpendently 
of the necessary adjuncts or conse- 

3 ucnces of the late m'.asurcs, consi- 
cred in themselves aloi c, theiv ^verc 
very im]>oitant consequences to be 
apprehended from the mauiicr in 
which they were carried. W'e be- 
lii VO, that to a madman, in the rage 
of frenzy, a strait w'aistcoat should 
be assigned, rather than liberty and 
stimulating diet ; and we are con- 
vinced, that while Ireland was ripe 
and rcaily for insurrection, from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, it 
would have been far wiser to shew 
the rebels that the heart of Britain 
was steady, than to attempt ])ropi- 
tiaiing ruthless assvailants by an un- 
conditional surriiidcr. 

Tin re is a fiction which may bo 
rcgardid as having its origin and 
authority in the eternal fitness of 
things ; which we find in all states of 
society, and decorating all species of 
literature — the classical — the roman- 
tic — the heioic age — the age of chi- 
valry — namely, the fiction of lands 
visited for the wickedness of their 
inhabitants, by tlie devastations of 
some ferocious monster, whose rage 
can only be allayed by the sacrifice of 
a young and spotless virgin. The 
storios invariably represent the moiw 
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stev uiiapiH'aseil by the saoritices offer- ger, lie recommends that the risk 
ed to him, and the blood which he should be run ; he is censured be- 
has drunk. Mr Peel, when he ff iing cause of the policy ho proposes ; he 
the virgin Constitution of England rests his defence on the secret infor- 
hcforc the unsightly monster which mation he has acquired ; and triumphs 
Po[»cry conjured up, should have re- because the Ministers of England are 
inembereil the instruction which the not more at a los^s to discover what is 
moral of this tale affonls. If England for the good of the country, than 
had the power, she should have met other individuals who have not ac- 
and conquered rebellion ; and any man cess to the sources ot information to 
who shrunk from the consequences which he has been admitted. “ 
and the res]>onsibility of Mieh an un- mutter truly/’ said the rustic, “ 
dertaking, ought not to liavc been come nud .sec hoir this doy ran apell ; — 
ranked among her constitutional ad- #v/// him a learned day /^why, I can 
visers. spill as well myself." Mr red’s ques- 

Is it to be hdioved, that if in Eng- tion was highly c( nsurable,and should 
land it were proposed to establish as have been met with the rebuke its 
the principle by which public jiroceed- effrontery deserved, and with this aii- 
ings were to be regulated, that, through- swer — “ Eay before the House, Jay 
out the empire, the disorderly should before a S<'bcl Coniinittee of the 
be checked, and the disaffected pu- House, the infonnalion by wliieh you 
liished, those who as])ire<l to high liavo been so strangily affected, and 
oflict's in the State couhl safely repu- then diinand whetlu r no better ined- 
diate such a principle? If Mr Peel sure than your relief bill can bo de- 
declared himself willing to enquire in- vised; but if you nfiise the eouutry 
to the whole state of Iceland, and re- this sali.Maciion, we ask you in your 
«Jolved to concede to the Homan Ta- turn, what have you ever done or suf- 
tholics whatever could safely be grant- fered to justify us in relying upon 
etl,and,in order that concession should your present declai a’ ions, at dinef 
be safe, called upon all wlio had the ho.>tihty to the entne tenor itj y'>ur 
power to aid him in hi^ endeavours to past politieal life Asfo the (juesiion, 
re^tore general tranquillity, is it to bo then, upon which Mr Peel pUee<l so 
believed, that he who rtf’u&id his as- honourable a reliance, we ie[>ly — "fins 
sistance to sucli an enterprise could was to be done — umiki.i ion sii on i n 
retain rcs])ectability of character ? As- m niscoi ntknam h» ; and wlien ii 
sundly no. Here wouM be a touch- was asked bow this good did could Uv 
stone by whicJi true ]irinciple could accomplished., an ifujuiiy tnto tin 
be ascertained. The man who coun- tehoir {date of th*‘ eauatry {.hmhl If 
selled concession to armed and band- had, in order tofuriil\k the an.Mrer. 
ed traitors, wouhl be regarded and re- Hut upon the evasive apologies of 
probated as a traitor himself; and if Mr IVcl we will no hmger dwell, 
hollow allies fell off from the sup- Suffice it to say, th y are worthy tlh‘ 
porters of sound principle, all that was nian ami liis cauhc , and }»ass cxaclly 
good and loyal in the land would rally for whut they are worth, and no more, 
in their defence. with the public. Jnr'e»d, it is scarcc- 

But," said be, what is to be ly left ns to exercitc that \indic(ivr 
done? What will you propose better, ccii'^orship, which b coiik siis as guar- 
you who censure my conduct?" "i’his ilians of public inoiaN in tliose case.T 
was the language by whicli the right where public ileccncy has been unt- 
honourable offender hoped to silence raged, and the public interests be ti ay - 
his betrayed accusers. Was not ihi', ed ; as, in short, nothing remains to 
question indecent? He (Mr I»eel) be added to the fulness of reprobation 
made it his b^ast, that he had access which has already betn visited ui>on 
to information from which all but the right honourable delinqiiint. Tis 
Ministers were excluded; .and he true, he may console himsi If for this, 
expects hat the members of the by the power he enjoys, and the pin 
llcuse yf Commons, without this in- tronagehe dispenses. Thcjieople may 
fonnaPom shall suggest a good coun- execrate him, while he reverences him- 
ach whieir he is himself incapable of self. “ Populus me sihikt," saya llie 
fuMjigm proposes a measure, of man in Horace, “ atmihi plaiKio iiise 
whm ttfnsefiuences he is fearful, domi, simul ar nummoa contemplor 
With ft decUated consciousnt s« of dan- in arcfi," While the treasury is at las 
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disposal, he may laugh at the paa« 
quinades. While the Peel family, in 
all its ramification'?, is provided for, 
lie may exult in the execrations of the 
people of England. But the day will 
come when he must descend from this 
elevation ; when neither the Irish 
Church nor the English Church, nor 
the bar nor the bench, nor the trea- 
sury nor the revenue, will be at bis 
disposal, when minions will no longer 
H itter him into a good opinion of him- 
self, and the distracting anxieties of 
public business no longer prevent him 
from cahnly contemplating the finish- 
ed work, for the accomplishment of 
which he sacrificed his political txist- 
cnee; and when he sees Ireland as 
distracted as ever, and the Anti-Kng« 
lish faction only increased and >trei)gth- 
ened by the healing measure to which 
lie lent Ids ahl, what will it profit him 
to have gained all that he has gained, 
when it has been at the expense of 
disabling him from averting tlie cala- 
mities with which Ins policy threatens 
the empire ? We know not any party 
who would at present trn^l liiin. Pub- 
lic conlidcnco ho can have none ; so 
that, conic what will, let his late or 
his present opinions prevail, be his 
predictions \eritied, or be lliev refu- 
ted, he has committed an act of jioli- 
tical suicide, which disentitles him 
even to Christian burial amongst any 
of the ])arties, Whig or Tory, high 
church or low churcli, radical or con- 
stitutional, he they of what complex- 
ion or denomination they may, which 
bieathea British atrnosjibere, and, ha- 
ing arisen out of the virtues and the 
viccs, subsist for the weal or the woe 
of England. 

But wliat motives could the rieht 
hon. Secretaiy have for this sudden 
and utter ahandonnicntof his previous 
convictions ? Is there any one so base 
as to su])pose that he could be com- 
pensated for the loss of friends, the 
loss of fame, and the loss of intluonce, 
by any personal considerations ? W’^e 
are not disposed to bring Mr Peel into 
the court of conscience, where alone 
he can be judged concerning these 
matters. But we are very inueli dis- 
posed to believe, that if be liad been 
more in the habit of appealing to il 
on previous occasions, there would be 
less necessity for liaving recourse to it 
at present. Was he not the oracle of 
the Protestant party } Wa| he not 
the stay of tlie Protestant cause ? Did 


he not himself create, in a great mea- 
sure, that spirit of opposition against 
tlie Popish measure, which |^rvade<l 
the empire } And can his desertion 
of the cause whicl; he championed, 
and his abandonment of the people, 
whom he excited only in order that 
he might betray— can this, we ask, be 
per^xitrated in the face of Parliament 
and of the world, and yet shall no one 
dare even to whisper an insinuation 
agiinst the honest and the virtuous 
individual, who canvasses to be placed 
as a sentinel at the gate, only that he 
may have an opportunity of admitting 
its sworn enemies within the walls of 
tlm (.’onstitution ? 

No, no. The people of England 
liave been injured; they hive been 
abused ; but they are not to be thus 
deluded. AIii Pi:i:l has i okj i irEJ» 

I HEIR (ONFIDEKfE FOR FVFh!!! 

In the words of his ruthless master, 

“ Ins political existence is at an end.” 
He has, as it were, tlug his own grave; 
And eve n if we desired emancipation 
as much as we have ever deprecated 
it, we should consider it dearly pur- 
chased by tlie ItKs of his public repu- 
tition. The Papists may now march 
into Parliiinicnt over his carcass. 

He was a promising young man. 
He entcreil life under peculiarly fa- 
vourable circumstances. His father's 
wealth pioeured for him an early ad- 
mission into Parliament ; and his re- 
putation at the university secured to 
him a degree of notice on the part of 
the House, wliich w^as speedily impro- 
ved into attention and respect. Talent 
was rare amongst our senators. Pitt 
and Burke were no more. And Wind- 
ham, Sheridan, Whitbread, Ponsonby, 
were either enfeebled by age, or dis- 
credited by reasonof their principles; 
and were likely to be regarded by an 
uspinng and sober-minded young man 
much less as patterns tlian as exam- 
ples. Mr Peel, accordingly, nestled 
under tile wings of better men, aiul 
whatever of character he attained, and 
whate ver of usefulness he accomplish- 
ed, was owing to his having chosen 
other models tlian those, and followed 
different courses from those which 
they would liave recommended. Ho 
was a good man of business ; and he 
had the prudence and the good sense 
not to aspire, during his earlier years, 
beyond the precise level to which he 
was entitled. He knew, also, and he 
acted upon the knowledge, tliat ho« 
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nesty is the be^t policy, ami, by making 
a fair shew of principle and integrity, 
was enabled to draw largely upon the 
credulity of the public. There was, 
however, to shrewd observers, some- 
what too much of this. There was 
an over anxiety about Mr Veel to ap- 
pe*ir always fair and square with the 
world, which shewed that he distt list- 
ed himself. He was too fond of being 
called honest Robert Feel.’* And as 
it generally happens that the qualities 
which we possess, are not precisely 
those which we would fain be thought 
to possess, his affectation of the virtue 
of which he is now proved to have 
been destitute, only gave rise, in the 
mindsof intelligent observers, to a sus- 
picion of hollowness and insincerity. 

As he was waxing, Canning was 
weaning, in the political firinaincnt. 
That ereat man (for great he was, 
with all his errors and all his weak- 
nesses) early saw tlirough tlie emjJti- 
n ess of his right honourable fiieml’s 
pretensions to superior virtue, ami es- 
timated them accordingly. He, poor 
fellow, had fallen considerably in 
public opinion. I.ord Lomhmderry 
triumphed over him. Ho felt himself 
in the condition of a discomflud ad- 
versary, and a discrediteil public man, 
at a time wlien the reputation of Mr 
Peel promised to rise as much above 
his deserts, as his had fallen heluw his 
fair expectations. If the reader can 
imagine the feelings of one who hael 
long been a leader of the ton, hut who, 
being detected in jx fau.x had for- 
feited her station in society — if the 
reader can imagine how such a one 
would feel towards some flaunting 
Miss, who might be disposed to hold 
herself very high, and put on demure 
looks in the presence of her humbled 
rival, who felt perfectly convinced that 
the virtue which was thus magnified 
at her expense, was only secure be- 
cause it had never been assaulted ; if 
the reader can imagine this, we shrewd- 
ly suspect that he will have a pretty 
accurate idea of the light in which 
Mr Canning viewed the Jostph Sur- 
face of the Imperial Parliament. 

But, as long as he was under llie 
control of hotter men, he was a useful 
servants Had I.ord Idvcrpool still 
lived ami ruled, Peel w^ould still have 
eontiimcd true to his principles. He 
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was very highly regarded by the pub- 
lic, and we ourselves contributed not 
a little to the over estimation in which 
he was held. We were embarked in 
a noble cause, and our devotion to it 
naturally begot an admiration of its 
advocates, which was not accurately 
graduated according to tluir actual 
impi»rtance. But let that pass, 
have paid the forfeit of our credulity, 
and dt serve not to be more severely 
punished, ?/n/e.N,v wx' shnll trust (iffuin ! 

The respect which was paid to hia 
supposed worth, Mr Feel considered 
as belonging to hisacknowb dgtd abi- 
lities, and sagely came to the conclu- 
sion, that, so great wire his political 
emlownicnts, the nation could not do 
without him. This we believe to have 
been the actuating cause of his resig- 
nation of office, when Fanning, by 

the management of — , and 

the maiueuvring of , be- 

came, in evil hour, Prime Minister of 
Kngland. He fancie«l that his retire- 
oment woidd can've such a fi nsation, as 
would compel his return to power un- 
der more honourable cireuin'.t.mcis 
tlian ever. 'J’lie Frott .stint fetliiig of 
the em})ire would, lu* thought, have 
been rou-cd on his behalf; and tbal be 
w'ould as far outshine W'llkts in the 
jiopular feeling by which he would he 
sustaimd, as he surpavsul him in the 
exet Hence of the principles for which 
he contended. 

Now, we do^ not justify the people 
of Kngland for the supineness they ma- 
nifesteil on this occasioii. On the con- 
trary, w'c condtmn them. 'Fhc ac- 
knowledged champion of the Protest- 
ant cause was snib red to go out of of- 
fice, ami sunk to the level of an ordi- 
nary man, without exciting any greater 
sensation than is u^^ually occasioned by 
the most commoTiplace Ministerial ar- 
rangements. The sun rose and ihe 
sun set, just as it had done before.”* 
^J'hiswas tluMlayof Fanning’s triumph. 
By the brilliancy of his i hxpience, ami 
by ra.shly engaging the nation in fo- 
reign nlations that are likely to prove 
as tmbarras''ing as they were nnwiso 
and unprincipjid, he contnvtd to di- 
vert public attention from those iniM- 
Mms of inUrnal policy, by which the 
Constitution wa.s tiireaUnul, and from 
a strenuous opposition to which, his 
ousted rival had derived all his | opu- 
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Lirity, and all liis consideration. Mr 
Peel, and his [niiiions and myrmidons, 
coukl scarcely at first conceive the 
reality of the condition to which they 
were doomed, bereft, as they were, all 
at once, of power and station. No pub- 
lic commotion, no public meetings, no 
petitions, no addresses, were either the 
precursors of their return to power, or 
their consolation in retirement. Kng- 
larul, which became a bully in the 
cause of a Jezabel (iuecn of doubt- 
ful virtue, was coldly indilfereiit to the 
condition of her tried and faithful 
statesmen, who sacrificed power and 
place to tiieir conscii iUious persuasions. 
This, most assuredly, was not as it 
should be ; but had Mr Peel had the 
patience or the principle to wait but a 
little, all would have been well. He 
W'as, however, chagrined and disap- 
pointed. He felt that tlic tide had set 
in against him — that the public gave 
him no efficient support — that the 
cause, for which he had so long con- 
tended, must he lost ; aud resolvtd, in 
short, he would lose as littlcas])ossible 
by it. H«' accordingly, wohclievc, came 
thus early to the resolution tint lie 
would never again sacrifice [)lac(‘ to 
})rinciple ; and tint, if it should he his 
good fortune to regain tin* posse..sion 
of power and patronage, he would 
never again temjit J'rovideiice by pe- 
rilling them for what he now consider- 
ed such visionary and unsubstantial 
considerations. 

This was the mood in wbicb be was 
found by the Duke of Wellington, 
when that illustrious soldier w'as call- 
ed by bis sovereign to the helm of af- 
fairs. It may be that the Duke, from 
the first, meditated the conctssion of 
emancipition. He must, he well 
knew, by so doing, incur much odium ; 
but it might, be also knew, be consi- 
derably relieved, by the less colour- 
able guilt of more deeply pledged con- 
federates. Peel, therefore, was the 
very person he wanted — one whose 
desertion of the Protestant party would 
break the neck of any opposition to 
the measure on which he bad resolved, 
while bis flagrant and abandoned apos- 
tacy was sure to secure for him a mo- 
nopoly of the obloquy by wliich it 
would be attended. Ho was soon made 
to perceive, that his most noble mas- 
ter would be an emancipator, if not 
with him, without him ; and he avoid- 
ed thlB disgraceful alternatlvj, either 
of being dragooned into submission, or 


losinghis place, by volunteering a con- 
fidential, and apparently uncalled for, 
declaration to the Duke, that in liis 
opinion, the time had come when the 
Catholic question must be settled ; and 
that he was prepared to take his full 
share of any unpopularity which might 
attend its adjustment. 

This was precisely what the Duke 
wanted. The wary old campaigner 
was perfectly willing to appear to be 
led, when he very well knew that the 
guide, to whose conduct he intrusted 
himself, was implicitly following his 
own directions. Peel was caught. The 
Duke li.id him in his cage. He felt 
the facility which lie now possessed 
of carrying a measure, which else 
might have b iffled all his power, and 
presented difficulties which could not 
be surmounted. And this very faci- 
lity may have encouraged him to per- 
severe in his purpose when the voice 
of Knglmd was raised against it, and 
the tables of Parliament were loaded 
with petitions in deprecation of the 
meditate I changes, beyond all prece- 
dent numerous and important. 

Had Mr Peel reserved bis abjura- 
tion of Protestant principle but one 
little month longer, he never would 
have deserted tl\e cause of the Consti- 
tution. Tor the Protestants of the 
empire at length awoke — they at length 
saw the penis which beset tnem — and 
a more unanimous and indignant re- 
sistance to Popish encroachment and 
aggression, was not exhibited since the 
Kevoluiion. Had Mr Peel taken hia 
place at the head of tlie Protestant 
people, he and they must have been 
successful. Humanly speaking, they 
would liave overcome all obstacles. 
The Duke, with all his laurels, w'ould 
have fallen before them ; if, indeed, 
under such circumstances, he would 
have ventured to engage in such a con- 
test. But Mr Peel was snugly in his 
trap when he ought to liavc been a free 
man, at the liead of the Protestant 
population. The Duke had tlie fiat 
of his political existence in his i^ocket. 
The bond, by which he had sold him- 
self to his evil genius, had been sign- 
ed, sealed, and delivered ; and how- 
ever he might lament and bewail, he 
could no longer refuse to fulfil the 
conditions of the nefarious contract. 

So strong was the display of Pro- 
testant feeling, and so powerful the 
party which arose to vindicate our in- 
sulted laws^ aud to protect our mena« 




ced institutions, that oven Dawson— 
the despicable, recreant Dawson, who 
went to Derry for the purpose of an- 
nouncing his dereliction of the prin- 
ciples to which he owed his political 
existence — even this cowardly renc- 
gado faltered in his apostacy , and seem- 
ed half disposed to retrace his steps. 
But the die wj|s cast. j\Ir Peel had 
made the Duke the arbiter of his des- 
tiny. He had committed himself, 
beyond retraction, to one who was dis- 
posed to hold him to his pledge ; and, 
raaugre all gainsaying, to compel him 
to stand the brunt of the honest Bri- 
tish press, in its ireful mood, and to 
bide the pelting of as well-earned a 
storm of public contempt and indigna- 
tion, as ever was visite<l upon a treach- 
erous and calculatitig apo^ltate. 

We have now done with the right 
honourable gentleman. lie lias lor- 
feiteil the confidence of all honest men, 
without gaining the rcs-jicct or esteem 
of tlie despicable faction wlui^e view's 
he has forwarihd at thecN'pcnse of his 
characUr, and whose gratitude he now 
begins to experience, even all who 
have biti.erto ser ved iheai have, soont r 
or later, been made to experii nee it, 
ciilur in the terms of uninixcd indig- 
nation anti abhorrence with which hn 
name is coupletl, or, where a Iminan 
sentiment is suBored to prevail, in the 
less endurable dole of their ^oul- con- 
suming connnistratioii. 

The Session wlueh has just conclu- 
ded, if remarkable for the fall ot one 
public chaiaeUr, is not ksb ^o for the 
rise of another. Let tin* fr’tnds of 
the Loiistitulion rcinendx r, for their 
comfort, that they are iiidehte<l to the 
(leBerlion of Peel, for the lua ^-ion of 
l!>adler. He probably would .still h ive 
continued in the ranks uf priv.Ue in» n, 
if the |>eriloufc cliaractcr of ilu* liim s 
did not compel an attention to clalins 
such as his, and which, in erdniary 
circumstances, would he disrcgaidul. 

he country owes a deep and n lasting 
obligation to the noble Duke, to whom 
he is indthled for his seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Too long were such men f-vcrlooked. 
Too kngtiavc principle and eloquence 
and 1 ligioas ieeling hem forgotten, 

neeffssary ingrerlients in the cliarac- 
tcTi of political men ; an«l striplings 
and school- bo)s preferred to sages 

“ Whom time and nature had made whe,” 
and mrho lloiu^, in this eventful crivis# 


should be clothed with the conadeiice 
of the country. 

Sadler possesses many of the quali-* 
ties necessary for commanding atten- 
tion, and all those which are calcula- 
ted to secure respect. His speeches 
are eloquent and argumentative, and 
replete with knowledge and principle, 
lie {losscsses, besides, a promptness 
and dexterity which render his re- 
sources readily available in the emer- 
gencies of debate, and cause his most 
expert and experienced adversaries to 
feel that he is not to be taken at fault, 
and that he is always prepared to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him. 
I'erhaps no one would he more inclined 
to acknowledge this than poor Wil- 
mot Horton. That pertinacious expe- 
rimentalist (the most persevering and 
indefatigable of tentative legist itors) 
was not easy until he selcctcil Sadler 
for single combat in the House, and 
called upon him— a thing somewhat 
unusual — to answer, i)i propria per* 
soaa*' for certain allegations respect- 
ing the Kmigration ( ’oininittec, which 
were contained in his work on the 
^>tate of In land. The answ'er was ac- 
cordingly given, and the hatfled que- 
rist was put to silence, if not to shame. 
It w’as so tully, so eloipiently, so com- 
plet< ly giM ii/ as to givi* rise to the 
suspicion that the (pie.sti(>n, instead of 
Iniiig a stratagem to take him by sur- 
]»rise, was a eoiiti ivanee conoerttd tor 
tlie purpose of enabling him to:ip|)tMC 
to advantage. But that su'p>eion 
Wdniot Horton hini'clf speidily re- 
moved, by the imptrtineiit and nn- 
sei-inly re}K'tilioii ol bi' inkrrogatories. 
Ih’ was agiin in tin liihl ; ami, urm- 
td at all points, he aguu thri w down 
tlu* /,.»'Uitlt L to Ins reposing eonqner- 
or. >jdl‘ r ' lel liiin a .;»in at a mo- 
im nt's notice, and liis tiguris, both 
ariihinciieal ami ilu torivul — wliich he 
wa.^ pir.suaded, by Finiie laughing de- 
inuii, to consider a ilivinely- tempered 
shield and spear, which inu.st n. rider 
him invineilrle in mortal eorrt hat-— shi- 
vered into fragn.entsv at the Ithuriel 
touch of the w'oapons eir»ploy(tl by his 
culinand rcsoluteassailant, w hose iiun- 
ly understanding detected tin* Rophis- 
try, and whose liom st Kn;'hsh feeling 
exposed the inhumanity of a systeti), 
the cruelty and injustice of whicli 
only rquiilied by its extravagance and 
absurdity. To VVilniot Ilort^'a cre- 
dit l)C if spoken, that from that day 
fordi he ofked him uo more qimiwm 
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Nor was lie the only oracle that 
was silencecN The Economists for 
the first time heard their infallibility 
called in question, and felt their as- 
cendency in danger. "I’liey, who had 
so long domineered by the force of 
barren theories, over the understand- 
ing and the feelings of the House, and 
whose general principles were admit- 
ted as indisputable, even by those who 
yet felt them to be ruinous to trade 
and agriculture, and who exclaimed 
against the cruelty and the impolicy 
of the ir application ; these sages of the 
Satanic .school in politics, c*ncountered 
an adversary by whom their favour- 
ite measures were opposed, and their 
most familiar axioms disputed ; and 
that not by .scholastic sophistry, or 
unfounded asset lion, nr empty ve- 
hemence, or .scliool-])oy (lerhinritioii, 
but by a reference to fact.s ami to hi.-5- 
tory, by a diligent and pliilosophical 
observation of Iiuinan society, and the 
physical laws by which it has been 
governed in every age and country in 
the world. 

Sadler has done thi'-\ He he right 
or wrong — and it ^sould l^e jtieniature 
to pronounce dually upon the merits 
of a system whieh is not as yet fully 
developed — he i.s the man ^\ ho>e warn- 
ing voice called the attention of the 
honourable House of which he bids 
fair to be so distinguished a member, 
to the first principles of the Econo- 
mists ; who bid them tuin their eyes 
from the ejpit;dist to the labourer ; 
and who had the spirit and the feel- 
ing to ask them, and tliat with the 
voice of one having authority, whe- 
ther that could be a good system, or 
entitled to an exelusi\e preference, 
under the influence of which, capital 
inu.st increase, at the expense of hu- 
manity ; where what is called wealth 
only serves to oppress and to ]^aralyse 
industry ; and national prosperity is 
made to take the resemblance of 
Moloch, horrid god, besmeared with 
gore,” and to proceed upon it? course 
amidst the sweat, and the blood, and 
the groans of its victims. 

The problem of the Economists i.s 
how to increase capital, and how it 
may be most beneficially employed ; 
meaning, thereby, how it may be best 
employed with a view to its prospec- 
tive accumulation. According lo tliein, 
man may he detiiuxl to be a money- 
making animal. Now, Sadlcnloe.s not 
dispute the importance of lltc objects 


which they thus propose to lliem- 
Bclves. He only disputes their para^ 
mount, or their exclusive importance. 
The Economists seem to forget that 
there is a limit, beyond which capital 
cannot be advantageously employed, 
and that its best employment must 
ever consi.st with the multiplication of 
social comfort, and the diffusion of 
human happiness. Sadler would bo 
regulate its use, as respects the em- 
ployer, as to prevent its abuse, as re- 
spects those who are employed. He 
would not suffer the means to defeat 
the end, by making the stock-holders 
every thing, and the labouring com- 
munity noihing ; tlius causing society 
to resemble an inverted cotic, and to 
assume a position at once unnatural 
and precanous. 

Foreign trade, too, he would regu- 
late by other laws than those by which 
it is at present governed, and which 
are productive, according to his shew'- 
ing, of great distress to the people of 
England, by giving foreigners an un- 
fair advantage over them. The wealth 
of a country may be saul to consist oi 
its capital, its skill, its agriedltural 
produce, aiul ii.s ld)our. According as 
ihcso jdjoun'l, ii nation is neb ; ac- 
cording as they are will and wisely 
employi<l and distributed, it is hap- 
py. A nition is bound, by the law 
of self' preservation, to atteinl lo ii< 
own inti rest?, .and to clurisb its own 
resouices: and that can be but a very 
sbort-liveil and illusory prosperity, 
which cause? capitil to lie a drug, 
while the laboun r i? unemployed, ‘Jiid 
the artisan overworked and undcTpaid, 
and, con.'Oquenily, poorly led and dis- 
eontented. The honest and well- 
pideiing part of tlie community, those 
wlio feel as well as think, will judge 
of this, as they do of every other sys- 
tem, by its fruits. “ Do men gather 
grapes of thorn?, or figs of thistles?” 
Ask the silk manuthctiircr how it has 
worked for him ; and let his answer 
instruct you a? to wliat must be its 
inevitable result, when applied to any 
other branch of domestic industry. 

We .arc a peculiar people. We have 
been obliged to contend, almost single- 
handed, for all that is dear tous, against 
a world in arms. U nder the conduct of 
Divine Providence, wo were victorious ; 
but not without suftering at wliicli 
Iminanity is grieved, and an expendi- 
ture, by reason of which the nation 
must long continue to be heavily bur- 
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dened. As all classes of the commu- 
nity have partaken of the protection 
which was thus secured, so all classes 
must bear their proportionate share of 
the expense at which it was purcha- 
sed. But that cannot be, if the arti- 
san is permitted to say to the agricul- 
turist, I will not eat your corn ;* 
or if the agriculturist be suffered to 
say to the artisan, I will not pur- 
chase your goods.” If the different 
classes of the community thus make 
the inevitable burdens of the country 
an excuse for mutually susperdinu: 
their dealings with each other, and all 
give a preference to foreigners, it re- 
quires no extraordinary gift of pro- 
I)hecy to tell how such a state of things 
must end ; and one would think hut 
small powers of persuasion would he 
required to convince tliose whom it so 
deeply concerns to know the truth, 
that a perverse perseverance in such a 
course must prove the bane of the 
social system. 

Would any sane artisan consent to 
oat foreign broad, when, by so doing, 
he contributes to destroy agvicultino 
at home ? Would any sane agricul- 
turist consent to wear foreign silk, 
when, by so doing, he contiihiiUs to 
destroy a brat oil ot the national trade ? 
.Surely not. That would ho a suicidal 
folly, Xo one could, in the abstract, 
reason with such hcartlos and short- 
sighted cupidity. But if you give the 
one his choice between a large loaf 
and a small (»ne ; and the other, be- 
tween a dear article ami a cheap one, 
it is not very sui prising tliat prestnt 
and personal interest should sit at 
nought abstract, and even national 
considerations- They may thus be 
made to countermine each other until 
both are destroyed, and until tiny 
resemble the cals, of wdiom it is told 
that they tough t until tlieir tails alone 
were left remaining. 

'' Oh, but capital may be more ad- 
vantageously invested!” Prove this, 
and we shall be satisfied. Mind, w'e 
do not ir.can more advantageously ns 
respects the mere arcumnfntioti of 
jntal jtth&t were a sorry delusion; 
th^tiwere to make folly an excuse for 
injustice ; but more advantageously 

resi^ects an cnlightcnedView of the 
mbonal inhrest, which must ever in- 
clude a humane consideration of tlic 
happiness and well-being of the peo- 
ple at htrge. Prove to us that capital 
aiuy be thus more advantageously em- 


ployed, and wc shall be satisfied. It 
would, however, be rij^t to provide 
the means of thus employing it, be- 
fore we withdraw it from those 
branches of trade by which it is at 
present giving bread to thousands ; 
and in so withdrawing it, it would be 
no more than equitable to make some 
provision for the distresses of those 
upon whom the mutability of trade 
so often brings penury and .starvation. 
But while we ran easily conceive the 
compensation which atunds a ])rinci- 
ple of this kirul, when its operation 
is confined within the same country, 
(industry of rne kind soinetinn s flou- 
risliing even upon the decay of indus- 
try of anotlur,) we find it ddliaill to 
imagine, or to admit, that that is 
a tuilioititlli) {n{r(ini<h)vni(s' etiijdoy- 
ment of eapital, which consists in set- 
ting the looms ot rraiiceat w'ork, and 
krefung the looms of J'lighmd idle. 
More capital may, no douht, he ac- 
cuinulaUd in this way for the hciujU 
of the ivorhJ nt hinje, and more of if 
wnll overflow upon the jioorest and 
the cheapist nations. Put we are 
called upon, in the Hr^t iMstaTo\', to 
take care of ouisehis ; and caf-ilal ac- 
cumulated by a process which ptira- 
lyses extensive branches of national 
industr), is very like the a(‘(jni"ilion 
of a pair of spectacles at the iX]H iise 
of losing our eyis. 

But enough for the prisent upon 
this important subject. l)unii.» the 
late Scs>ion, CMirpury was called for 
and ilenicd ; but enough was s.iid to 
tn''Ure the certainty that inatti s s e..ii- 
not remain in their present >t.ile much 
longer. When Bomparte lost 
characUr of being inMncilde, huw 
s]>eedily was he ova rthrown ! Wi‘ may 
.satily .say t.iat .Sadler has stnppul the 
kicouoinistH of the altribuu of infalli- 
bility. Tlieir dicta are no longi r re- 
ceived as oracles by the lionourahle 
IIou.se, And if, only for another Ses- 
sion, liis health should continue un- 
impaired, and his good heart and his 
holy coi)ri.*'ence should not fail lurn, 
wx* have little n ason to douht that the 
glozing lies and the plausible sophks- 
tries, by which the nation has bteii 
so long deluded, will he detected and 
txjtosed, and the country protected 
against the pernicious counsels of 
ignorant or unprinciphd advisers. 

It is consolation, also, to find, that 
an illustrious member of the royal 
family continues unshaken in the 
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principles which he has ever profess- 
ed ; and is not to be scared from his 
defence of the institutions of his coun- 
try, in this their hour of peril, either 
by calumny or intimidation. The 
htart of the country still is sound. 
The glorious Oxfonl election gave 
proof, if any were wanting, that the 
educated British community know 
how to discriminate between a miser- 
able counterfeit of principle and ho- 
nesty, and a straightforward and ho- 
nourable man. The Church is sound. 
Did she not, on that occaMon, despite 
the example of some of the bishops, 
nobly perform her part? We apped 
to those who witnessed the concourse 
of unbeneficed, unfriended clergymen, 
who, from the most distant parts of 
Fiiigland, thronged the roads on their 
way to Oxford, and who, in the same 
spirit, would have performed a jour- 
ney barefoot to Jerusalem, if the 
same object was thereby to be accom- 
plished ; we appeal to those wdio wit- 
nessed that interesting, that aUecting 
scene, and wc a^k them, can they de- 
spair of a cause thus asserted, thus 
maintained ; in which religion be- 
comes patriotism, and patriotism is 
elevated into religion ; which actuates 
its votaries thus to set at nought pri- 
vate interest and persoinl eise; and 
causes the aged man, w’ho has gro.vn 
grey under neglect ainl disapjioint- 
ment, and whose family may per- 
haps, at that moment, he asking him 
for bread, to spurn the most glittering 


temptation which could be presented 
to him, as the price of abandoning 
the post at which be had been placed 
for the defence of the throne and the 
altar ? 

Yes ! This was the luminous spot 
during the late Session of Parliament. 
The spirit of Oxford will not soon be 
forgotten. It is only those who know 
not England who can despond. There 
is a fund of good feeling still to be re- 
lied on among the people. The fig- 
tree has bten shaken, the rotten pro- 
duce has dropped off, but the tree is 
not barren ; and luglis and Sadler are 
but tlie first fruits of the produce that 
imy he cxpcctid. 

A singul'ir and an awful diversity 
of seniiment and feeling has taken 
place between the different orders of 
tile Stite. Almost in the manner of 
a harlequinade, the head has been se- 
jiaratcd from the body. Parliament 
no longer derives its life from the peo- 
ple — no longer imparts its influences 
to move them. But the people ihein- 
selvcs possess ])owcr. They can still 
correct and displace. They have 
shewn that they can discrimmate. 
And with the good men of high sta- 
tion who will guide them, and the 
good cause to lie defended, Eiulaiid 
will still guaul the Church and the 
Bi le, the tribunal and the throne ; 
and even lur abhorrence of apostasy 
may be remembered to edification, 
when the grief of treachery and de- 
sertion shall be felt no longer. 


T II E W’ a *U H M A N ’s I A A \. N 1 . 

As homeward I hurried, within “ The Wen,*’ 

At midnight, all alone, 
iVIy knees, like the knees of a drunken man, 
Eoreboding, shook, and my eyes began 
To see two lamps for one. 

The lights burnt blue, as they ’re wont to do 
When Spirits are in the wind : 
llo ! ho ! thought I, that's an ominous hue, 

And a glance on either side I threw. 

But I fear’d to look behind. 

A smell, as of gas, spre.ad far and wide. 

But sulphur it was, I knew ; 

JSIy siglit grew dim, and my tongue was tied, 

And I thougltt of my home, and my sweet fireside, 
And the friends 1 had left at loo ! 




The Watchmatic Liimviit, L^u^. 

AikI I took once more a hurried 
Along ami across the street^ 

Ami then 1 beheld a figure creep, 

Like a man that is walking in his sleep, 

Or a watchman on his beat. 

A Ijntern, dangling in the wind, 
lie bore, and his shaggy and thick 
(treat-coat \yas one of the dread-nought kiutl, - 
M'hat seem'd his right hand trail’d behind 
The likeness of a stick. 

'I’lie sky with clouds became o’ercast, 

And it suddenly set to raining, — 

And the gas-lights flicker’d in the blast, 

As that thing of the lantern and ilicad- lutu-lil pe^(. 

And I heard him thus complaining — 

" A murrain seize — a pizo upon — 

Plague take — the Xew Police ! 

Why couldn't tlicy <Io with the ancient vn.i , 

As ages and ages before have done, 

And let us remain in peace ? 

No more, ah ! never inoro, I fi'.ir. 

Will a pcr<^uisite, (woe is me !) 

Or profits, or vaiK, the Pliarley eliei^r , 

1'hen, alas? tor In'- ttinbr consort lU.u, 

And his inl’ant progeny ! 

Farewell to the freaks of the jovial ^p.oi , 

Who rejoiced iu a gentle riot, — 

To the midnight spiee, and the moniiog ini 
ThtTf’ll never more he any fun alter d.rtk, 

And people will ship in tjuiet. 

“ No more shall a 'i'oin or a .Jei^^y iHn\ , 

Kngaging in listy battle, 

IJrcak many lu ails' and tlie jicace fm bv. 

1 should like to know, can there be u mw , 

When there is ne’er a rattle ? 

“ Our cry no more on the tar sljull gi.it . 

(N)nvivial friends alarming, 

Who straightway start and sepr»vii»e, 

Blesbiiig themseUes that it is so late , 

To break up u party is charming 1 

But our ruthle.ss foe will be punish'd .m* n 
Bundled out without pity or parley, 

His office and occupation gone, 

Lost, disgraced, dtsjiiscd, undone, 

Oh ! tlien he'll remember the ('Inn lev 

fust then I fjeheld a Jarvey near, 

Which on tlie R|K>t presenting, 

I scramV)le<l in like one in fear 

With a gliost Ht liis heels, or a (lea in liis t . 

And he was left JaniCTiting 1 
If) 
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CANTING FOETEY. 


Up, and be doing, Christopher ! 
your sword has rested too long in its 
sheath, that used to awe the nations 
— your name will become an empty 
sound, and yourself sink, from being 
the bestower of fame, or the extin- 
guisher of pretension, to the character 
of a good-natured easy old man, while 

“ QuenchM in thick clouds of slumber lie. 
The terrors of your quill, the lightning of 
your eye.” 

You have become a sort of Nero in the 
literary world — not the ol^ tyrant of 
Rome, but the modern, most peace- 
able and good-natured of lions, — who, 
though possessing power enough with 
one of his paws to slaughter a whole 
kennel, would not take the trouble to 
lift it to demolish a single dog. Rise 
up and shake your gigantic sides — 
open your voracious jaws, and utter 
one overwhelming roar, and then ma- 
jestically stalk forth from the recesses 
of your jungle, with your eyes glaring, 
and your tail straight on end ; and 
woe to the hapless pretender who first 
comes within reach of your tooth or 
your fang. 

I have no intention, from this 
bloodthirsty exordium, to hack or hew 
any unfortunate blockhead, but mere- 
ly to endeavour by bold words to 
rouse myself from a state of the most 
inconceivable good- nature. All the 
gall of my disposition has turned into 
milk ; I never see even an enemy 
without wiahing to shake hands with 
him; and with every animal but a 
turncoat and a toad, I desire to be 
on the best and most sociable terms. 
Oh, what would I give to dud my- 
self bitter enough to swear, or angry 
enough to knock down, mine own fa- 
miliar friend ! — but that is a happi- 
ness to which my soft and placable 
disposition will never allow me to 
aspire. All the bad passions of my 
nature seem to have suddenly been 
lulled into peace, — and the cause of 
it, it has puzzled me to conjecture. 
At first I thought it was perceiving 
the height of nobleness and virtue to 
which human nature can attain in the 
character and conduct of our present 
most illustrious and consistent states- 
men, which, by ennobling 'the whole 
race of man, tended to elevate each 
individual. Then I thought it must 
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arise from having given up the study 
of any of the modern authors; and 
lastly, and to this opinion 1 remain 
firm, I believed it to arise from the 
perusal of your ireless and soothing 
lucubrations. Why don't you give 
somebody or other — no matter whom 
— a knock on the head, if from no other 
purpose than to stir up your readers 
from the clogging insipidity of phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence } Gods ! 
have you not manifold opportunities 
of wreaking a vengeance, where the 
feeling of the justice of the punish- 
ment would so overwhelm any pity 
for the object of it, that the universal 
world would howl and hoot, and 
hail the miserable wretch's expiring 
struggles with a thunder of simulta- 
neous and deep execration } I think 
this would have the effect of rousing 
even me ; but tlien the misfortune is, 
that the act of being inflamed to anger 
would be so gratifying, that it would 
infallibly make me better pleased than 
ever. So you may enter into the mi- 
sery of my feelings, when you per- 
ceive that the delight of escaping from 
them destroys itself, and the being 
unsuccessful in doing so, only leaves 
me where I was. In the village 
where I live, there is nothing that, 
with any shadow of decency, can put 
me out of temper. The neighbours 
are pleasant and agreeable, the wea- 
ther, generally speaking, mild and 
delightful, the scenery beautiful, and 
the population civil and obliging. 
Can man have a happier life ^ Even 
my wife does nothing at which I 
can be angry, and in this deplorable 
uniformity of rest and mildness, my 
mind is growing as dull and muddy 
as a Dutch lake, and my body as fat, 
and soft, and shapeless, as a well- stuff- 
ed pillow. The only objects which 
promise me the pleasure of a rage, are 
a couple of persevering pigs, which, 
by some means to me unknown, 6nd 
their way into my neatly-dressed lawn, 
and even dig in a most unseemly fa- 
shion among my flower-beds before 
the window. Tne brutes arc at this 
moment coming in by the gate, and 
yet, in spite of my wishes to the con- 
trary, I cannot get myself sufficiently 
irate to go and turn incni out. 

A package of books has Just arrived 
by the mail-cart, and I am in strong 
Q 
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hopes I sliall get into a violent passion 
at last. The first volume I open is, 

The Opening of the Sixth Seal, a 
Sacred Poem, Second Edition.” 

This is peculiarly fortunate ; for 
there are few things which make me 
in worse humour than seeing a man 
set up for a poet who has no preten- 
sion whatever to the name. I have, 
in ordinary cases, the same feeling 
with respect to him, as towards an im- 
pertinent Sunday-buck, some mercer’s 
thieving apprentice, who, on every ho- 
liday, before being brought up on sus- 
picion before Sir Richard, struts with 
disgusting aifectation through the 
Park, raising, in every one who sees 
him, a strong inclination to kick him 
into the river. Rut in this case con- 
tempt must amount to indignation. 
What ! Jf the driveller felt it neces- 
sary to be a bard, were there no sub- 
jects more adapted to his genius than 
“ that dreadful day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be disclosed a day 
far too tremendous to be tlic subject 
of the loftiest verse, and which, in the 
awfulness and indistinctness, and yet 
the indubitjible certainty, of its ap- 
I)ro{ich, is rendered, to every one that 
believes,” more thrillingly poetical 
tlian any words or descriptions can 
make it ? Tlie idea entertained of it 
by the inoancst and most uncultivated 
mind is much more sublime than 
M i 1 ton , w i t h al 1 h i s m aj es ty of t h ough t, 
could have rendered it; and yet this 
poetaster has ventured upon tlic con- 
templation of a subject in itself so 
awful as to be above all human power, 
and, at the same time, so sanctified by 
revelation, as to be too hallowed a 
theme to be touched upon ; and, in- 
stead of being laughed at for conceit, 
and detested for impiety, at the same 
time as despised for stupidity, he lias 
been praised in some Magazines, and 
arrived at a second edition. Both 
these distinctions, to be sure, are in 
these days easily procured ; but it is 
right, for the credit of the poetical 
taste of the public, to enter a protest 
against such quackery and puffing. 

A number of people, no doubt, think 
it meritorious in an author to abstain 
from laughing religion, and encoura- 
ging immorality and profaneness; and 
this has proi^uced a great crop of 
snkdling parodists of the Scripture. 
The same men who, a few years ago, 
would have whined through twenty 
or thirty pages with the namby-pam- 


bies of love and sentiment, now think 
it the easiest and the surest method of 
acquiring praise and profit, to descant 
on subjects from wrhich humble piety 
would restrain a man of sense, — and 
thus encouraged by the applause of pu- 
ritanical dowagers and weak-minded 
old maids, they set forth the joys of 
Heaven, or the sorrows of Hell, with 
the same bohlncss as they would cele- 
brate a lap-dog, and “ Fools rush in 
wheie angels fear to tread.” I am far 
from asserting, that no religious sub- 
ject can properly be a theme for poeti- 
cal ernanunt. Poetry, indeed, ought 
to lend its aid to purify o\ir hearts 
and elevate our sentiments; and surely 
no muse that ever wandered among 
the groves of Parnassus, had a liarp so 
powerful or a theme so lofty, as ])raisc, 
and gratitude, and adoraticjn, offer to 
the Christian poet. Rut what I con- 
tend for is, that it is highly improper 
to trespass on the still loftii r regions 
which have been dimly revealed to us 
by the spirit of Revedation ; and assu- 
redly, for men so weakly gifted as the 
author of the Sixth Seal, or of the 
Universal Prayer, to enter upon gi ound 
which no man can tread without ])re- 
sumption, argues either a w’ant of the 
humility wliieli is ihe typo and com- 
panion of true piuty as well as of tnu' 
genius, or, at all events, an overween- 
ing notion of their own poetical powers. 

The Opening of the Sixtii Seal 
commences with 'a very common place 
description of a night, in which, 
though all nature se( ms to he asleip, 
there is thunder, and the tinkling of a 
sheep bell, and the drrpMuv Wxes of 
heaven floating from the black bosom 
of the cloud,” and thefowl, and the 
stars, and the moon, and in short, all 

the other component parts of night 

for compounding which a recipe seems 
to have been as exactly followed as if 
it had been a method of making hodge- 
podge in Meg Dods’ Cookery-book. 
In spite, however, of tlie gentle lull” 
which all these things very naturally 
reduce, the author cannot sleep, and 
e sees a vision of things ivhicli it re- 
quires more audacity than ingenuity 
to string together, and then concludes 
his exordium with an invocation to 
nerve his hand with wild fear o’er 
the unaccustomed strings tremblingly 
sweeping”— to (iod him.sclf ! 

These fremient and presumptuous 
appeals to the Deity, I cannot lielj) 
viewing in quite as sinful a light as 
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thoughtless profane swearing. The 
First Book, without even the merit of 
good versification, which Montgomery, 
the author of another volume in the 
parcel, sometimes possesses, gives an 
account of the gradual wickedness of 
the world, the birth of our Saviour, 
the Crucifixion, and the final destruc- 
tion of the world. The Second Book 
goes on with an account of the anni- 


hilation of the universe at the sound 
of the last trumpet. And in this 
passage, which, of course, he has la- 
boured to the utmos. of his power, 
there is nothing for which a school- 
boy would have received praise, if he 
had even been lucky enough to escape 
punishment for the bombast and non- 
sense. 


A trumpet blast— 

— instant as it came, 

Though in their flight than tempest winds more swift, 

All the innumerable worlds at once 

Stay’d in their mid career ; all things stood still. 

And to the terrible truinpot listen’d they. 

So vast the shock, huge mountains, from their roots 
Uptorn, hurl’d high in air, fled faraway, — 

Uivers recoil’d, and flung their refluent tides 
In horror back — the ocean waves arose. 

And, Alp-1 ike, gather’d to a monstrous heap. 

And ill the sky were lost. The quivering earth 
Gaped awfully, and from her inmost caves 
Groan’d. From their orbits loosed, the ‘starry ho^t 
Fled devious, and in wild disorder traced 
Pathways before unknoivn : — oft in their course 
Orb against orb rush’d heedlessly, and struck. 

And, into myriad fragments scatter’d, fell !” 


Did you ever, in the whole course 
of your experience, hear such a peri- 
wfig-pated fellow” tearing a subject to 
tatters ? — and yet this is one of the 
least objectionable passages ; for it 
seems to me to be neither personal nor 
impious, but merely to be i'ustian and 
childish. Criticism, as rny friend 
Samuel .lohnson says, elisdains to fol- 
low a schoolboy to his commonplaces. 
So I shall pass over his account of 
the sun and moon expiring — darkness 
flinging a pall upon the world, so that 
not a ray was on the earth, the strain- 
ing eye of man to gladden with its 
gentleness !” anti also the imiumcrable 
quantity of compound words with 
which he has thought proper to en- 
large the English language. VV'ho in 
the world ever heard of such phrases 
as “ heav'n- vault, turf-sod, lieav’ii- 
paths, Iieav’n- flash, heav’n- shout,” 
and others still more contemptible and 
ridiculous } In this noble phraseology, 
he is either followed or jiicceded by 
bis brother ranter, Montgomery ; and, 
indeed, there is a great similarity in 
the design between these two illustri- 
ous authors. Both, to instance, with 
a modesty highly to^be commended in 
sucli tremendous bards, have given a 
short- hand account of the trial of all 


mankind at the judgment- scat. Bo- 
naparte flourishes in great style, — in 
the one he is the hero of a most melt- 
ing story, ill which he first figures as 
a demigod, and says to listening 
armies, (io ye i'ortli and bring me 
such a crown,”— and tlieii as a victim. 
Him carried they, the jealous race 
of man, Him in ins helplessness when 
all alone,” — and put him on the top of 
St Helena, which is described as bear- 
ing a very striking resemblance to the 
mast ofa ship. But tlic other carries 
it with a still loftier hand, and ho, a 
young mail with his milk-and-water- 
looking head stuck in the frontispiece 
of liis book, looking as contented as 
primness and affectation will allow, 
the author of the Omnipresence of the 
Deity , a presumptuous poem in rhyme, 
and of I’hc Universal Prayer, another 
presumptuous poem in blank verse, 
talks ‘ in tveak and bombastic lines 
as familiarly of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
as maids of fifteen do of puppy- 
dogs,” and sets him dowm at once as 
one among the legions of the damn- 
ed.” Byron is served no better, for 
hi^ soul, too, by a new, and in the Eng- 
lish language unheard-of mode of con- 
veyance, winy\l to tlio dwelling of 
the damn’d.” Mr IMontgomery may 
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say that Byron ami Bonaparte are 
not meant in this libellous and most 
unchristian poem; hut I must inform 
him, that merely concealing the name 
is no defence against a charge of per- 
sonality. If I were to describe a young 
man vainly puffed up with an idea of 
his own poetical powers — a person who, 
by an inflated style, endeavours to hide 
a poverty of ideas — whoac only images 
are drawn, with the most sickening 
monotony, from the sea, the wind, and 
the sun — whose attempts at the su- 
blime, like vaulting ambition, overleap 
themselves, and fall o’ the other side — 
whose affectation of piety, luckily for 
him, is too absurd to be any thing 
but ridiculous, — and, finally, whose 
works cannotbe ushered into the world 
without a portrait of the author, to 
shew wliat a prim and prejink-look- 
ing fellow has written a hook, — if I 
were to write all this, sinely, although 
I never mentioned his name, and even 
disclaimed all personality in the pre- 
face, nobody would believe that T 
meant any one but oNIr Robert JMout- 
gomery ? 

You see, most illustrious North, 
how, by reflecting for a short time on 
the impertinence and fo])pery of these 
two small bardlings, I have had the 
happiness of stirring up iny bile; and 
after a long dreamy trance of undis- 
turbed gooJ-naturc, no one who has 
not experienced it can desciibe the fe- 
licity of a good hearty rage. It re- 
sembles the feeling with which, after 
being becalmed for many days, when 
the ship, in the smooth world of wa- 
ters, has lain lifeless, with its sails un- 
breatlud upon by a single breeze, the 
sailor sees far off the surface of the 
ocean darkening beneath the shadow 
of a wind, tin n breaking into a thou- 
saiid crested billows, and at last dash- 
ing in spray against the vessel’s side, 
while the canvass goes up with tlie 
sound of a thousand wings, and away, 
away, the glorious ship dashes through 
the foam, dancing over the waves, as 
if proud of her own might and beau- 
ty. Even thus do I feel the rising of 
my noble wge ; first, it comes in a 
thrill of half- defined contempt, slight- 
ly cUklhig the lip — then a heal glowing 
and swuiliF.gat the heart — till, firnlly, 
it sets legs, arms, hands, and feet 
moving and quivering like roots and 
branches in a storm ; the face grows 
red, the eyes sparkle, and the book is 
throv’n into the firc-phace, and the 


body on the nearest sofa, in a deli-, 
cious and mingled agony of indigna- 
tion and satisfaction ! 

It would take a month to follow the 
Arcades (miho, these Berotian brothers, 
through all their dulness. The Open- 
ing of the Sixth Seal has been compa- 
red, in some Scotch .Tom nals, to Pol- 
lok’s Course of Time! ! and no doubt 
the indignant author considers the 
verdict which has been passed in fa- 
vour of that poem is to be attri- 
buted to national partiality ; but a 
verdict in his favour, I venture to 
say, will never be produced in any 
nation by any feeling of the kind. 
And if, as he sajs in the prefact*, 
though he is now anonymous, he is 
not altogether unknown, 1 am only 
sorry that he should ha\e exjjo-ed 
himself on any previous occasion. 
It would he much more scuMhh', in 
gentlemen like him ami tlie other 
star, to confine themselves to scrap- 
books and tea-tables, wlit re, I doubt 
not, if their autograjih is tolerably 
good, and their powxTs of swalloumg 
lea any thing considerable, they w'lll 
cut a much more respectable figure 
than they do in their pr. sent appear- 
ance. Print is a very cold- blooded, 
unfeeling sort of affair. It stiips off 
the trappings of the drawmg-rcom 
bard with astonishing celerity, and 
wdthers, in a moment, the laurtd tint 
maids and mat-ions have jdaeed upon 
his brow. Verses that aunts and cou- 
sins have a]iplautled te) the sky — invo- 
cations to Death, that have prompted 
sentirnentil milliners to commit sui- 
cide — in the seductive blazonry of best 
Bath paj;er and neat small hand, are 
leceived with m; yearnings after the 
tomb by the mo " suicidal of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, when exposed in the 
glaring nakedness of type. 

I have no doubt, if they had con- 
fined theinsdves to humbler themes 
— and especially Mr Montgomery — he 
might have passed among his friends 
for a Very ingenious young man, and 
by no means a contemptible poet. 
But when he launclic's liis shallow 
skiff, whicli might have glided quiet- 
ly and gracefully enough over the 
calm waters of a rural stream, and 
glinted picturesquely from among the 
drooping willows that waved in some 
secluded nook upon the banks — when 
he launches ihit/j^agile bark upon tlie 
ocean, and in ^fcoYms wlicre mighty 
sliips, tlie Dryden or the Wordsworth, 
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would Itc but playthings to their fury, strength, when in fact he has nothing 
no wonder it is swallowed up and dis- but JErcles' vein, 
appears from the face of the deep, with In case you should tiiink my stric- 

])iit one solitary bubble on the waters, tures not supported by evidence, only 

to tell that it ever had exisienco. Mr look on the folio wing passage atwhicli 
Montgomery’s powers at best amount I have opened the book by chance; 
to the pretty ; the grand and the su- It is taken from The Vision of 
blirne are quite beyond his reach. Heaven,'’ and meant to be awfully im* 
And yet, from tlie choice of his sub- pressive. The subject, to those who 
jects — the mysteries of Hell and Ilea- feel properly, will make it awful at 
veil, and the awful realities of Death all times, and an awfully impressive 
—-it is to be feared that somebody has instance it is in the present case of 
persuaded him, or he has persuaded “ ill-starred ambition," and common- 

himself, that he has genius of tlie lof- place imagination. See the glittering 

ticst order — that he has Hercules of Vauxhall transported into Heaven. 

An empyrean infinitely vast 
And irridescent, root’d with rainbows, whose 
Transparent gleams a mingled radiance shed, 

Jktorc me lay ; beneath this dazzling vault 
(ylory, beyond the wonder of the heart 
To dream, around interminably blazed.— 

I felt, but cannot paint the vision there I 
While with permissive gaze 1 glanced the scene, 

A wdielming tide of rich toned music roll’d, 

AVaking delicious echoes, as it wound 
From melody’s divinest fount. All heav’n 
(flow’d bright, as, like a viewless river, swell'd 
'J'he derp’nitjg inm^ic ! Silence came again ! 

And where I gazed, a shrine of cloudy tire 
Flamed icclly awful ; round it thunder walk’d, 

And from it liglitning look’d out most sublime ! I ! ! 

Here, throned in nniniagiiiable bliss 
And glory, sits the One Eternal Fowor, 

Creator, I.ord, and Life of all. Again, 

Stillness ethereal reign’d ; and forth appear’d 
Elysian creatures robed in fleecy light. 

Together flocking from celestial haunts 
And mansions of purpureal mould," i'vc. 

On this extract I shall make no fur- tliies — I forget which — say sin the body 
tlier remark, as ridicule, of which of his book — he approves of the old 
alone it is susceptible, might have the custom of celebrating births with tears, 
appearance of irr(‘vcicncc or levity, and funerals with mirth and livcli- 
sins which 1 am anxious to avoid in ness and therefore sung the states- 
n.y own case, while 1 reprobate them man’s death, with the intention of 
in another’s. But almost the whole raising our laughter. In this he has 
of liis poems may shelter themselves entirely succeeded. From one end of 
under this plea, as a criminal screen- the threnody to the other, there is 
cd himselt from justice, by hiding in not a stanza tliat is not more grin- ino- 
th>" sanctity of a temple. For this ving than Grimaldi; a smile comes 
reason I pass by the rest of tliesc on the face at the first line, and, by a 
good-men drivels," suard poems, delightfully gradual production of lu- 
and now, by way of a little amuse- dicrous images, the fun goes on in- 
nicnt, let me divert myself with their creasing to the very conclusion, at 
minor effusions. which time the reader is left with his 

I am sorry the first thing that comes sides sore from the shaking, and ab- 
in my way is a most facetious and hu- solutely with tears running down hia 
morons Elegy on the Death of George cheeks 
Canning. Perhaps, as one of the wor- 
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Hark ! Freedom’s wail has awed the wind 
Careering round pale Albion’s shore, 

A death-dirge for the giant mind. 

Whose light on earth is quench’d, and o’er 
A pillar of the world’s renown, 

The lion once that trampled slavery down, 

Is now no more. 

But England, wipe thy Avceping eyes, 

For such a patriot never dies.” 


What a succession of images is here 
presented ! First, the wind, in the 
midst of its career, which, in imita- 
tion of a boy riding on a stick, is round 
and round in a circle, is awed by Free- 
dom’s wail, much in the same way as 
the aforesaid boy would be, by hear- 
ing his father, over a glass of toddy, 
fill of a sudden lift up bis contorted 
\isage to the cieling, and, pulling out 
liis red cotton bandkevebief, begin at 
the pitch of his voice to blubber and 
greet.” The boy would pause with 
the walking-stick still betweenhis legs, 
and look up with a countenance of the 
most breathless awe at tlic great yam- 
inoriiig blockhead, his father ; and, 
doubtless, heaving him still roaring 
and soh])iiig, w^ould drop the stick in 
eu agony of wonder, ami greet” too, 
as loud as he w^as able. Secondly, a 
de.tth''dirge is wailed for a giant mind, 
which IS first a candle, then a pillar, 
then alien, and finallv* to the great 
rcli( f of slavery, and the poet, is now 
no more.” 

In the last two lines, he t(dls Eng- 
land to wipe her eyes, for such a pa- 
triot never dies; wliicli, in a jocular 
poem ill celebration of his <li‘ath, is 
very con.-oling, but somcwJiat difficult 
to be believed. 

Ill this strain the poem goes on, and 
describes him, body and mind, in the 
most amusing and mirthful manner : 

His lips glow’d like portals to a miinl 
O’eiflaw’d with inusicHl sublimity! — 
His spirit’s glory fair ami bright, 

And beautiful us seraph light, 

Will live on everlastingly.” 


What is here meant by musical su- 
blimity, I cannot make out ; but per- 
haps the poem was meant for Rraham, 
or Zucholli, and unfortunately the mi- 
nister died first. 

But the last stanza is the chpf 
univrc ; and here tlie absurdity rises 
to a pitch even above wdiat the prece- 
ding foolery had prcjiarcd us for ; and 
the novelty of the last injunction, and 
the reason for It, after tears have for 
some time been falling over a patriot 
who cannot die, but who is now bu- 
rietl, come upon us with a laugliter- 
ino^ing absurdity, 'which it is impos- 
sible to resist • 

“ But Canning’s gone! 1 lieaid the knell 
That echoed o’er liis grave : 

It sounded like a last farewell 
or freedom to the brave. 

Blit let not tcais of anguish stait, 

Ills tomb is ill Ms country’s heart.” 
Tims weak and eoiumonplact' is 
the styleofbis ?^//sacred poems. Youth 
on the Very edge of childhood, can bo 
no excuse for tliis ; and since we ste 
what bis Muse performs on grouml 
which is not too sacred for human 
footsteps, we shall be better able to 
form an idea of her achievements, in 
loftier and more hallowed scenes. The 
anonymous, but “ not altogether un- 
known,” author of the Opening of the 
Sixth Seal, is, if possible, still more 
contemptible in lus minor poems. Hid 
ihe mcanost Cockney, in the incalcu- 
lable minuteness of liis power of ima- 
gining a tempest, ever think of any 
thing so utterly silly as these lines 
from The Voice of the Storm 


Children of Earth ! 0, /oo/r //e here, (///) 
Where my course I am speeding upon the air ; 
Do you see the fires that are pillow'd now. 
Sullenly sleeping upon my brow ? 

Do you bear the deep and the distant moan, 

^)f the thunders that rest here so sad and lone r 
Ho y(;u mark the might that is mine on high, 
As I sail so solemnly o’er the sky ? 

Do you ly ar t)ic groans of the fretful wind. 
Whose hii epics.*; wing may no slumber find, 

But ceaselessly toils to be roaming free. 

Over the earth realms, over the sea 
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From this specimen of his powers, 
we may easily see what his genius must 
make of the Opening of the Sixth Seal, 
and the appearance of the world at 
the Last Day ! And now, to be se- 
rious : To have failed — cgrcgiously 
failed — in doing any thing like justice 
to a subject like this, would be no dis- 
grace to the finest poet now alive ; but 
there are no men, I am convinced, but 
these two — whom in this paper I have 
classed together — who would exult in 
making sodaring an attempt, and\aunt 
i)f it as a performance worthy of praise, 
that they had made the most appalling 
mysteries of our religion the matter 
of their fustian verses, — that they had 
bedizened with tinsel ornaments the 
sacred, because the i?ispired, simplicity 
of St John, and covered witli ambitious 
linery the glories of that Throne, from 
whose insuderahle brightness the 
angels slneld their eyes beneath the 
shadow ol‘ tlieiv wings. 

liUt witli ]>cople of their description 
it is diflicult to deal. If it is objected 
to them that their etlbrts are not only 


weak in execution, but presumptuous 
in attempt, they shelter themselves 
behind a prayer ; and complacently 
looking forward to an immortality of 
fame, allow the pcorner to curl his 
lip profane, and pour contempt on 
what he cannot feel." 1 1 is impossible, 
in the face of such broad proclamations 
of their own holiness, to say that these 
proclamations arc all untrue ; but if 
their sanctity is of so powerful a kind, 
it is unfortunate that they cannot keep 
it more to themselves, but, like the 
Pharisees of old, make prayers in our 
streets. As it is said to be a superfi- 
cial grief which vents itself in labour- 
ed elegies, 1 am inclined to think that 
religion somewhat shallow, which is 
on every occasion bringing itself for- 
ward; and ifjtheir 'worship of theirtiod 
be sincere, and ilieir belief in his re- 
velation be firm, let them remember 
the most powerful and beautiful line 
which was ever written in a hymn of 
thanksgiving, and let expressive 6’/- 
tcncc niim! his praise." 


A ri'f l’(,K AliOOT MEN" aNX) WOMEN.— I'ROM llir I/i I'RlClv SHCiMlEKO. 


Dr All SiK, 

1 * 01 1 : says, the [)roper study of niau- 
kind is man ; and perhaps he is light : 
but I wish he had told us in 'what 
point of view he was to be studied ; 
for really the diversities of body, mind, 
and character, among tlic human race, 
are so provligious, and so far beyond 
classification, that to study him 
thoroughly is impracticable. I could 
easily -write a grand article on him in 
this mannev : — Man, though envelo- 
ped in a Ibrm of clay, is nevertheless 
the peculiar emanation of the divini- 


ty ! I'or, docs he not exhibit proofs of 
his high origin in the admirable struc- 
ture of his whole frame, the beautiful 
arrangement of his features, and more 
especially in his powers of reflection, 
thought, and invention, as well as his 
surprising capability of carrying into 
execution his plans and conceptions ? 
Of all terrestrial beings, indeed, man 
appears as it were an abstract of crea- 
tion, the offspring and the sovereign 
of the earth — 


iSature in man capacious souls hath wrought, 

And given them voice expressive of their thought ; 
In man the Ood descends, and joys to find 
The narrow imago of his greater mind. 


this is nil very well, IMr Hogg, 
though nothing new, you will say ; 
but is there not another portrait to be 
drawn ; and, after viewing him in the 
possession of all his distinguished ex- 
cellencies, how vastly indebted is he 
to the influence of cultivation ! And 
how humiliating is the consideration, 
that in an uncivilized state he evinces 
comparatively little superiority to the 
beasts that perish ! 


This consideration makes me to lean 
very much to the theory of Lord 
jMonhoddo, which I think a most in- 
genious one ; for really it is hardly 
feasible that man can be both a dis- 
tinct genus and a distinct species. But 
the theory was loo degrading for the 
proud heart of man to admit, and 
was, therefore, universally crieil down ; 
though, even in a moral point of view, 
it was an excellent one ; because, if the 
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near approximation of the one species agricultural improvers, such as Sir John 
to the other is to be viewed as a bodily Sinclair, Mr Uennie of Phantassic, 
degradation, is it not, on the other and Gideon Scott, would merely have 
hand, a most powerful stimulus to a studied her proportions with a view to 
noble and virtuous elevation of mind ? the improvement of the breed. — The 
For lie who has a mean opinion of the lover, as the being in whose society all 
dignity of his nature, will act in no earthly happiness is centred. — Thean- 
higher a rank than he has allotted chorite and querulous divine, as the 
himself in his own estimation. root and spring of all evil. And the 

Had our poet said that the proper student of anatomy, as a grand and 
study of mankind was woman, it glorious subject for dissection ! 
would have been more to tlic purpose ; There is no doubt that the proper 
and there he would liavc gotten every study of mankind is woman ; and Mr 
man in the world to have joined liim. Pope was wrong ; for the endless va- 
althougli every class would have taken riety of character among the sox is of 
her from a different point of view, itself a mine, endless and inexhaiisti- 
The poet would have viewed her as a blc ; but to study them in tbeir do- 
thing of the most perfect beauty and mestic capacity, is the sweetest of 
adoration, — as the connecting link be- all — 
tween heaven and earth. — Tlie great 

i\Ian may for wealth or glory roam, 

Put woman must be blest at home. 

To this lur efforts ever tend, 

'Tis her great object and her end. 

Ho says one poet, I have forgot his name. Another liatli this expression — 

O woman ! lovely woman ! Nature form’d thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without thee. 

Put the sweetest thing that ever was ming for hours together, and that very 
said of woman in this amiable capaci- prettily too, as you know very well, 
ty, or ever will be said again, is by a sir; and asMrs(irant knows as well, 
contemporary : — A woman’s whole though she chose to deny it ; and as 
life is a history of the affections. I’lie all the rest of the beautiful and ac- 
heart is her world; it is there her coraplished ladies in Edinburgh know, 
ambition strives for empire ; it is there or might know; and if they do not, 
lur avarice seeks forbidden treasures, they shall knov^, for here goes ! and 
She sends forth her sympathies in ad- remember, it is all off-hand ; at least, 
venture ; she embarks her whole soul it is so far off-hand, tliat I only just 
in the traffic of affection ; and if ship- lift my eyes on Yarrow, and the hill 
wrecked, her case is hopeless, for it is beyond it, between every two lines, 
a bankruptcy of the heart !” Now, I must begin witli her very 

Then with respect to her beauty, I young, from a Trtain vision that I 
require not to search for quotation.s; have this moment in my eye: — 
for there I could go on myself rhy- 

A gleesome elfin, coy and wild, 

Neither a woman nor a child ; 

But dancing on the verge between. 

With air and motion cherubim. 

Too gay to mark the mystic bound ; 

Almost too light to tread the ground. 

Weak childhood’s toys and trifles o’er. 

And maidhood’s glories all before. 

How can such being, pure, refined. 

But tread upon the yielding wind ! 

An eaglet o’er her skoora riven ; 

A cygnet on the skirts of heaven ; 

A streamer in the ether blue ; 

A rainbow on the morning dew ; 
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A thing to place on fairy throne. 

And lover's mind to dwell upon. 

For me, Tm beauty's slave confest; 

Without it, hopeless and unblest; 

And so arc all, gainsay who can : 

For what would be the life of man. 

If left in desert or in ble, 

(Jnlighted up by beauty’s smile ? 

JCven though he boasted monarch's name, 

And o’er his own sox reign'd supreme. 

With thousands bending to his sway. 

If lovely Woman were away — 

What were his life ? what could it be ? 

A vapour on a shoreless sea, 

A troubled cloud, in darkness toss’d, 

Along the waste of waters lost ; 

A ship deserted in the gale. 

Without a steersman, or a sail, 

A star, or beacon-light before, 

Or hope or ha\cn evermore, 

A tiling without a liiiman tie — 

Unloved to live, unwept to die. 


Take Woman as her (iod hath made her. 
And not as mankind may degrade her ; 
Klse as well may you take the storm, 

In all its hideousness, to form 
All estimate of nature’s cheer. 

And glories of the bounteons year ; 

'fake her in all her tiluil duty — 

A virgin glowing in her beauty ; 

And say, if such a form is given 
For loveliness by bounteous Heaven I 
The mantling blush so sweetly spread, 
Changing the pale rose to the red ; 

The downy locks with roses twineil, 

Or wanton waving in tlic wind. 

The g.accful form, the gliding tread, 
Too light to bruise the daisy’s head ; 

And smile, that, like the morning duw". 
Sheds gladness on the gazer’s view. — 

O wake me from niy raptured dream, 
For more than perilous is the theme ! 


\Vdiat think you of that, Mr North ? 
I’ll tak(' a bet of five to one, that there 
is not a bard in Britain shall beat me 
at rhyming about the beauty of ^vo- 
nian. Nay, I challenge them all to 
the trial, except Professor Wilson, in 
who'C case the bets arc only to be 
equal ; ami leaving Queen Mary, 
Queen Hyndc, Mary Lee, Kilmeny, 
and all the names that end with y"’' 
out of the question, I shall start with 
any of them on new ground. 

But there are many characters 
among the sex with whom, I am de- 
lighted, and who are the very reverses 
of being beautiful. You are badly off 
for original characters among the 


Falinburgh ladies ! You have plenty 
of beauty, elegance, and accomplish- 
ment ; but then they are all of the 
same kind. You surely have a sort 
of steam-engine, like a mill, that 
grinds them all into the same polish ; 
for once one has met with a delight- 
ful creature, whom it is impossible not 
to admire, after going on and on, he 
comes to a thousand, whose beauty 
and qualities are precisely of the same 
proportions, and nc knows not which 
is the original. 

Therefore, sir, I may truly say of 
you, as the vSeotsman said of the Eng- 
lish, after having been at Liverpool 
for three weeks, on a visit to Iiis son i 
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Weel, John, tell us what ye think 
o’ the English now, after ye hae been 
sae lang amaiig them 

Wliy, ’deed, to tell the truth, 
they’re no that ill folks ava, thae 
Englishers. They’re guid fallows o’ 
their meat an’ drink, and excessively 
good-natured. But, O man, they are 
badly off for a language ! I never saw 
ought like it, man ; for itiswi’ thegreat- 
est defccckwulty ane can ken a word 
they say. An’ lor as plain as I speak — 
an’ it is weel kend there’s no a man 
in a’ Annandalc speaks plainer nor 
me — deil be on them gin they could 
ken what T said ! It is really Avaesome 
to be amang them ; for, O man, they 
are badly oft' for a language !” 

So say I of you, sir. O 1 man, but 
you are badly oft’ for original female 
characters. Jt is in the inland dales 
of Scotland Avherc we have them in all 
their native symmetry of iniiRl, Avhilc 
every one of these mental structures 
dift’crs as much from the rest as the 
(h)tliic stylo from the Corinthian. 
Among the farmers’ wives in the west 
of Scotland, from the Clyde to the Sol- 
Avay, this is peculiarly the case — I mean 
.nnongthew'orking fanners, with Avhich 
industrious class the greater part of 
that populous district of the realm is 
stocked. There you find a new cha- 
racter at tin liead of alFairs in every 
household — a distinct species of being 
from all tlic rest, wlm does not follow 
the example of her nc iglibours in one 
instance, not e\eii in churning the 
milk — yet every one of these is strenu- 
ously aiming at the same purpose, that 
of gai'ring tiids meet.” 

AVc have .^oincfew of those here, too, 
but not so many. I have one in my 
cy(', whom I shall denominate tlie 
Goodwife o’ Traquair, who, if the po- 
rrltion be admitted, that the proper 
study of mankind is avoman, is one of 
the richest studies I have seen. When 
she comes first into a party of htr own 
class, a strangei would think, us I have 
erst done, that.^he was going to quar- 
rel with every one present. She snaps 
at one, finds fault with another, and 
contradicts a third plump to his face; 
hut by tin time she has been fifteen 
or twenty minutes in the party, she 
enters into all their sympathies and 
humours wiili the deepest interest, and 
will converse about them for a whole 
day or night. All the evil deeds that 
men or women do she asciibes to the 
corruption of our nature, a hint of 


which mingles almost Avith every one 
of her remarks, and has a most happy 
effect. Once she begins, her volubility 
is without end, yet she always com- 
plains that she cannot get a word spo- 
ken— no, not a single word she can 
get thrust in, the rest arc all so intent 
on speaking ! Then her husband, who 
takes his snuff and glass rather heartily, 
is the constant butt of h^r raillery. 
When other topics begin to flag in in- 
terest, she turns on him, Avhicli is a 
source of never-ending excitation and 
amusement. She has frequently caught 
him in scrapes, real or pretended, Avith 
the servant maids, Avith which she is 
quite delighted, as she calls it “ get- 
ting a girn in his neck and I have 
seen him so hard put to it, that he had 
no other resource hut to take out his 
mull and offer her a snnlf. 

This Avas on a jiarticularly trying 
occasion for him. There Avas then a 
A'cry pretty girl a servant in the house, 
named Peggy Thomson ; she Avas mo- 
dest and virtuous; and as the (Good- 
man, when in his cups, was fr(j<|ui‘iU- 
ly teasing her, she did not like it, and 
told the (xoodwife that she intended to 
leaA'e the service on that account. I’lie 
Goodwife laughed heartily at the girl’s 
foolish conceit, and desired her never 
to regard him, for he was the most 
harmless, gooil-natured being in ex- 
istence, but had joost gottiu a gate 
o’ pooking at the lasses, an’ eoudna let 
it alanc.” 

Peggy seeming hardly to take in this 
character of her master, tlie (roodwife 
pressed her to tell Avhat she Avas afraid 
of ; and Peggy at length answered, 
that he had pressed Iri very much 
for a ]»rivatc meeting in the cowhouse, 
and that so earnestly, that she was one 
night on the vei y point of eonq^lying ; 
and therefore she Avould not run tlie 
risk again. The (ioodAvifo was both 
pleased hikI amused Avith Peggy’s sim- 
plicity and fears, and rec[uested her to 
set tlie tryste with the (roodman at 
once, assuring her that he durst not for 
his life keep it ; and if he do,” add- 
ed she, I will come in Avith a candle 
and catch him, which will be the best 
sport of all.” Peggy's modesty , Iioaa^- 
cver, took the alarm, and she refused 
to follow the (rood wife's injunctions. 

At length it was agreed that Peggy 
should set the tryste, which she did, 
and the Goodwife, dressed in Peggy's 
clothes, attended in her place. Per- 
haps tht Goodwife made that story 



worse than it was, but as she described 
it, it was a rich one. That he might 
screw up his courage, he went over to 
the inn, and filled himself more than 
half-seas-over, and then attended at 
the time and place appointed. The 
Goodwife was there before him, and 
sat for a good while listening, while 
he apostrophized himself — Well ; 
here I am ! — I say — Goodman, are 
you sure that last jug hasna rather 
ilumbfoundered you ? Think ? No — 
I think not — I deny it — I’m rather 
steady — steady, boys, steady ! I say, 
Teggy, are you here ? Where are you, 
you sly elf? I hear you puffing like 
to burst with laughter, but I’ll find 
you out.” 

Here the (ioodman, as she dc- 
scribi'd it, went groping in the dark 
towards the sound he heard, till, co- 
ming in contact tvitli a cow that was 
lying ])utfing and chewing her cud, he 
stuinbled over her, fell on her horns, 
and hint liiinself- The eow, spring- 
ing up in great perturbation of mind, 
threw the (ioodinaii upon another ly- 
ing eow, and that uj)ou another, and 
aiuuher, till they tumbled him from 
the one end of the byre half-way to 
the other, while he was cursing them 
all th{' wa). The Goodwife suppress- 
ed her laughter as well as she could, 
hut he ovei heard her ; and still taking 
her for Pi ggy Thoinsou, he hasted to- 
wards her, threatening revenge : but 
instantly slopped short, with a “ What’s 
that ? Dang it, I hae broken my nose! 
'fliis is most extraordinur ! When I 
was handing out my arms at their full 
length, that my nose should be the 
laiigest o’ the throe ! Ane wad think 
it was impo^sdde. Where are you, 
you li ttie elf ? V on sivect little rogue, 
where are you, I say?” 

Here the (loodvvife recited the whole 
pariiculavs of’ the interview^, which it 
is neeilless to recapitulate ; and at 
length she left him, and made her way 
into the house. All passed (piietly over, 
and the Gooilman believed he had had 
a iiu< ting with the young, the lovely, 
and the modest Peggy 'rhomson. But, 
behold, the next day, as soon as the 
(ioodwife got all the lads and lasses 
assinibled iu the kitchen, she wnkd 
th(' (toodinan in among them on pre- 
tence of taking some directions from 
him, and after these were all settled, 
she said, But I hae a queer story to 
tell you, Goodman. — What's that ? 
Dang it, I hae broken my nose ! wlia 
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could hae trowed my nose was langer 
than baith my arms ?” 

The Goodman stared as if his eyes 
would have leapt from their sockets. 

An' ril tell you mair — Ah ! ae 
kiss o’ that velvet cheek is worth twen- 
ty of an auld wife ! A plague on auld 
wives an’ horned cows ! say 1.” 

The Goodman took out his mull, 
took a hearty pinch, and presenting it 
to his helpmate, said, I say, — my 
bonny woman, I think the best thing 
ye can do is for till tak a fenuff.” 

No I thank you, sir. V'ou are 
very hardly set, I think.” 

llemh I 1 say, I think you had 
better tak ane. — llemh !” 

1 was once in the Goodwife’s kitchen 
about breakfast time, when the shep- 
lierd and the ploughman lads and ser- 
vant lasses were ail present ; a great 
noise of laughter ensued, of winch 
perhaps 1 w^as partly the cause. Tfic 
Goodwife came in like a fiery dragon, 
and I think I yet remcmlier her speech 
word for w’ord, although, had it been 
of late years, 1 could not have remem- 
bered a syllable. 

“ W’hat's a' this guffawing and gab- 
bling about, now when tlie sun is 
at the south kip, tlie kyc rowtlng on 
the loan, the hay lying in the swathe, 
the kirn to kirn, an' the peats to bigg? 
(Baikit giglets! Do ye think to get 
through the warld this gate ? Tehee, 
hee — heeing about the lads, an’ about 
courting favours, au’ kissing strings, 
ail’ your master's wark lying at the 
w'a’ ! An’ yet ye will set up your jaws 
and insist on the highev^t wages, and 
the best o’ fare in the cooiUry ! An’ a' 
for doing what ? Curling your locks, 
forsooth; decking out your bit mortal 
clay bodies; primming wi’ your smirks 
an’ your dimples, and riniiiiig jinking 
an’ jow'king after the bonny lads !” 

llere the lassis, who seemed to de- 
light in their mistress’s scolding, be- 
gan to inotest, with one voice, that 
they cared not for the lads ; when she 
wont oil — “ There we go ! There we 
go ! Ilk ane ready wi’ a bit lee in her 
mouth, an’ a’ to cloak the waefu’ cor- 
ruption o’ her nature ! Ay, lack-a- day ! 
that's our besetting sin — the stain — 
the fruit-maele o’ the original trans- 
gression ! Poor things, poor things ! 
you bloom, blowze, flirt, an’ flash on 
for a day, an’ then a’ down to iiovorty, 
pains, duds, an’ debility. Poor things, 
poor things ! There’s nae help for it ! 
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It is the preemary curse on us, an' we 
canna get aboou't ! We were the first 
to sin, an’ wc maun aye be the first to 
suffer ! Our state’s but a state o’ suf- 
fering frac beginning to end ; an* real- 
ly 1 can hardly blame you for making 
the maist o' your youthfu’ day. — But 
bless me, will you stand haver-haver- 
ing on there till the day be done, an’ 
no gang to your wark? I never saw 
the like o* you, for there’s nae end o' 
your speaking !” 

Ay ! now, Goodwife, ye hae just 
said a' yoursell. I’m sure yc hae got- 
ten a’ to say for me.” 

Weel, I never heard .sic imperti- 
nence! I’ll refer to him there, wha is 
nn orra man, if I hae ever gottin in ac 
word. Gae away to your wark wi’ yc, 
idle huzzies ! An* be sure to come in 
i' time for your dinner, for I’se war- 
rand ye'll soon be grow in’ hungry, 
poor things. Young creatures maun 
aye be feeding.” 

There was another time that the 
Goodwife and one of her lasses, Annie 
Blakely, were arguing about original 
sin, when the latter observed, — I 
am sure, Goodwife, you will acknow- 
ledge this, that that same original sin, 
which yc blame for a' the evil under 
the sun, although it began wi’ steal- 
ing, yet hasna left us women folks ony 
inclination to steal.” 

** Has it no, hinny ? Has it no left 
you ony inkliii* to steal, tliink yc } I 
wish you kend your ain heart.s, and 
your ain natures, as wool as I do! 
What then gars you like to take a 
piece in the pantry, out o’ my sight, 
ten times better than at the kitchen 
table afore us a’.? Ye dinna ken, I 
fancy, that I’m oblcegcd to hide the 
meat that I want to hae first eaten ? 
Then it soon gangs 1 — vanishes!— the 
cats tak it! — the rottans hae been in 
hand wi* it ! — the dogs hae gotten in- 
to the pantry I Whereas, were I pre- 
senting it on the kitchen table, there 


wadna be a bite o' it tasted. Ye din- 
na ken your ain natures, poor things, 
nor the strong bias ye hae to lean to 
the wrang side, which a’ s]>rings frac 
natural corruption! an’ till airice ye 
become sensible o' that, you will never 
be able to correct or check a single 
error in your lives. Ye like a’ hidden 
an’ forbidden things, an’ despise what- 
ever is pressed on you. O ay ! (3 ay ! 
stolen waters are sweet, an’ bread eat- 
en in secret is pleasant to women ! 
Tell me this, now, Annie, what gars 
you like so weel to kiss an’ toy wi’ a 
bonny lad in the mirk, and yet, though 
you like him ever sac weel, what w'ad 
ye say war he to use ony freedoms wi* 
you afore our cen ?” 

** Indeed, Goodwife, I would take 
him in the teetli.” 

“ Tliere we go ! There wc go ! A’ 
frae tlie same source ! A’ frae the same 
fountain-head, that the first sin has 
puddled and stained sae grievously, it 
will never clear again till the end o' 
time ! If a spring be fouled on its way 
down the brae, it will soon brighten 
up again, for the clear water behind 
will W'ash away all impurities. But 
when the fountain-head has the foul 
stain in it, there is naclhing can purify 
that away! xMi, lack-a-day 1 naothing 
else but mixing wi’ the ocean o’ eter- 
nity, and then rising again to the hea- 
vens purified to dew ! But gae away — • 
gae away to your wark ; for gin I wad 
but stand aif’ listen to you, shame fa’ 
me if ye wadna clutter on till night !” 

This, sir, is but one original sketch 
among many that I could give; but 
as I meant, when 1 began this letter, 
to have written on a difterent subject 
altogether, liad my pen not run away 
with me, and it being too late to begin 
that now, I shill subscribe myself, as 
usual, yours most truly, 

Jamj.s ilooG. 

M 0 r N t-B K E a, 

July 13, 1829. 
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A DISSOLUTION OF PAHLIAMENT. 


For some time reports of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament have been more or 
less prevalent. If they be unworthy 
of credit, they at any rate show that 
in some quarters such a dissolution is 
thoiiglit a desirable matter. Perhaps 
they owe their birth to two causes— 
the very precarious state of the mi- 
nistry, and the notorious incompetency 
of the present House of Commons. 

VVliatevtT may be the case amidst 
public men, the better part of the na- 
tion still sets a proper value on com- 
mon integrity. It still holds the man, 
no matter what his rank may be, to he 
false who violates a solemn promise — 
to he a knave who barters his prin- 
ciples for money or dignity — to be a 
traitor whobetrays histiust; and itstill 
holds that, as such, falsehood, disho- 
nesty, and treason, are more pernicious 
in the public man than in tlie private 
individual ; they are even more un- 
pardonable in the former than in the 
latter. Of course, the present House 
of Commons wholly stripped itself of 
public confidence and respect, by its 
conduct on the Catholic Question. 
Such conduct, without the aid of other 
matters, was amjdy sufficient to make 
the country look with much impa- 
tience for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

But it was in the last Session very 
greatly aiiled by otlier mattus. The 
House of Commons is a public func- 
tionary, and one of the fir>t of its 
duties is to apply the jiroper remedies 
to public suffering. What did it do 
touching the severe distress of the 
silk tiade ? It refused to enquire into 
tlie cau'cs ; rejected the evidence press- 
ed upon it to shew what they were ; 
and on the mere assertions of the IMi- 
nistry, did what was calculated to 
make the distress more intolerable. 
What did it do touching the sufftr- 
ings of the community ? It professed 
complete ignorance of the sources, and 
intrepidly declared that it could not 
condescend to seek information or de- 
vise remedies. Sir U. Vyvyan, like 
an upright and patriotic man, under- 
ti)ok the desperate task of attempting 
to pledge it to enquiry ; but lol when 
his day of performance came, it had 
absconded, and no House of Commons 
could be found. The newspapers fre- 


quently put astonishing nonsense in- 
to the mouths of its members ; and 
they made Mr Baring say in effect, 
that it ought to let ill alone. The 
truth of the ancient maxim, Let 
well alone, has been often established ; 
but that of this new one will, we sus- 
pect, he long matter of controversy. 
It .<^L-ems to us that there would be 
small wisdom in saying to those anxi- 
ous to drag a drowning man out of 
the water — Let him alone. However, 
these arc days of marvellous disco- 
veries, and we may be much mista- 
ken. As the House had long been 
acting on the persuasion, that to let 
well alone was destructive to the pub- 
lic weal, it very consistently adopted 
Mr Baring's new mixirn. If this 
gentleman erred litre, he also wandtr- 
cd from the truth, in intimating that 
the House was like a man in the dark. 
He ought to have said it was like the 
man who bandage d or put out his eyes 
to prevent himself from seeing by the 
light which on every side fla&litd up- 
on him. Without discussing further 
so knotty a point, we will observe, the 
House resolved, that as it was in the 
dark, it ought to remain so, and there- 
fore it would neither seek light nor 
suffer its midnight darkness to be mo- 
lested. 

Having in this manner deprived it- 
self of eye?, the House actctl the blind 
man in an inimitable manner. Ho- 
nourable intmher?, in effect, gravely 
put forth these new and surprising 
tru th s : — B ad h ar vests m akc corn ch cap. 
Foreign wool makes Biitish dearer, 
by fcndtrin^ it unsaleable. The wear- 
ing of foreign silks instead of British 
ones, enlarges the consumption of the 
latter. To employ the population, even 
if not fully, is to overtrade. To em- 
ploy British ships and workmen in- 
stead of foreign ones, is to overtrade. 
The i^suc of small notes four years ago 
causes di^s tress at present. The fact 
that more factories exist, and more 
goods are fabricated now than ever 
seen six years ago, is a proof of over- 
trading ; no matter how the popula- 
tion may increase, theie must be no 
increase of production and trade. . To 
take away a man's trade or capital can- 
not possibly injure him ; to compel 
him to sell at a loss must greatly be- 
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nefit him ; to ileprivc him of employ- 
ment cannot deprive him of bread, &c. 
&c. 

Of course, the House of Commons 
could not stoop to the absurdity of at- 
tempting to apply a remedy to public 
suffering. It could with alacrity re- 
duce the duties on foreign silks, but 
this was evidently a thing to make 
the suffering greater ; it could almost 
unanimously pass the Anatomy Kill, 
hut this bill was demonstrably hateful 
to public feeling : it has in late years 
passed laws by acclamation, which 
were confessedly to destroy profits, 
trade, and employments to various in- 
terests, but this could not do other than 
produce distress. Place before this 
House any measure for injuring large 
portions, or the whole of the commu- 
nity, and where will the minority be 
found to offer fruitless opposition ? 
but dream not of inducing it to en- 
deavour to create in any quarter pros- 
perity. It exists at present to do other 
things than to redress wrongs and re- 
move evils. 

Thus in what it did not do, as well 
as in what it did do, the House of 
Commons convinced the country of its 
total incompeUncy fur the discharge 
of its functions. To what it did, the 
country wa-^' decidedly opposed ; and 
what it refused to do, the country 
strongly called for as a remedy for its 
own sufferings. I is conduct iu re* 
gard to the Anatomy Kill, proved, in 
a most .sinking manner, the complete 
absence of all community of feeling 
between it and the body of the nation. 
This revolting bill was detested by all 
classc'jjbut particularly by those which 
compose what is called the people, not 
only on account of its injustice and 
barbarity te the helpless, but from the 
outrage it offcTcd to tlic best feelings 
of human nature ; and yet it passed 
the House almost without debate. 
Two or three virtuous members raised 
their voice.q against it, hut nothing 
took place worthy of being called op- 
position. In truth, through the Ses- 
sion, the House made an ostentatious 
display of its utter disregard for pub- 
lic feel’iig, and practically maintained 
that It was wholly independent of such 
fecliiif; in both right and duty. 

That very choice specimen of a law- 
giver, Mr Cam Hobhoiise, deems such 
conduct in the House of Commons the 
best proof of its due discharge of duty. 

Marquis of Klandford, in the s]>i- 


rit of the patriot, and with the ability 
and views of the statesman, moved 
that it should be reformed ; and in 
the debate which this caused, IMr 
Hobhouse took occasion to say in ef- 
fect, that if the country were so stul- 
tified*' as to differ on Free Trade, and 
the Catholic question, from the House, 
he was glad the latter w'as constituted 
as it was. The puppyism of this is 
really exquisite. Hiiriiig the many 
years of his jiarliamentary life, he has 
never made a speech which shew^ed 
that he was even tolerably acipiainted 
with his subject ; he has never deli- 
vered himself of any thing better than 
commonplace declamation ; and yet ho 
can call the country stultified,*" be- 
cause on a most complicated cjiiestion 
— a question which he confessed a year 
or two ago he did not understand — it 
does not think good to hold his ojii- 
nions. The representative is to hav(‘ 
no community of sentiment with the 
constituent. Mr Hobhouse one of the 
representatives of the country ! Oh, 
no, he is only the rejiresintative of 
himself. The House of (^nnmons re- 
present the country — what an absur- 
dity I It ought only to represent Mr 
Hobhouse and his paltry faction. If 
it will only in utter scorn of public 
feeling make the changes of coiv-tiiu- 
lioii and law desired by this unin- 
formed pei;,r,on, the country is to he 
practically prolul»itcd from electing it. 
When this is judged of, the sound and 
fury w’hich he lias so long been in the 
habit of regaling the rahbh; of Wh'st- 
minstcr with, should not lie forgot- 
ten. 

Such are the audacious doctrims 
which are iv'w openly advanced and 
acted on in the House of Commons. 

Wo arc not dealing in empty diela- 
ination or trivial charges, (banting 
that every thing said by the House 
was most true, and every thing done 
by it was most well, still its wamls 
and acts were of a kind to cover it 
with public ilistriist and hostility. 

IIopc of different conduct in it is 
wdiolly out of the question; this is 
prevented by the crroiicous and into- 
lerable notions wdiiih it entertains 
touching its own powers. The doc- 
trine that the u preventative is not a 
mere agent is tortured into this.— He 
is tlie sole principal ; as he ouglit not 
to be the passive instrument of his con- 
stituents, they ought to be his passive 
iuslrurncnts in all tilings. Public 
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feeling is therefore despised, and the 
stimulant to the discharge of duty, as 
well as the restraint from abuse of 
trust, is destroyed. The House of 
Commons is in effect now proclaimed 
to be a power perfectly omnipotent in 
every thing, and having a right, so 
far as regards the community, to be 
wholly free from all influence and re- 
striction. In that land which has been 
wont to boast of its liberty, it is prac- 
tically contended that a despotism 
ought to exist, far more free from re- 
straint tlian any of the continental 
ones. 

While this is the case, the House is 
hound by the most powerful personal 
interests to keep in direct opposition 
to public feeling. The men who in 
essentials compose it, arc the parents 
of the measures which have produced 
so much distress and national hatred, 
and they cannot be expected to make 
enquiries which may cover them with 
ignominy, or to apply remedies which 
may deprive them of station and cha- 
racter, Proof that the new system is 
erroneous, 'would he proof that Mr 
Huskisson, Mr Brougham, Mr Peel, 
are not statesmen — art' visionaries 
unfit to conduct public affairs. Obe- 
dience to the wishes of the country, 
would be a public eonfer.<^ion of igno- 
rance and incapacity; even the aban- 
donment of destructive experiments 
would bear nuich resemblance to such 
])n>uf and confession. The lIou<e will 
not, in the nature of things, leceive 
evitlence against itself, and })ronounce 
its own condemnation ; it has fully 
c(»iivinced the country that it will not. 

'I’he couTitry, from all this, cannot 
think more favourably than it does of 
tlieprcsontllouseof Commons, and the 
latter cannot amend its conduct. The 
assembling of Parliament is looked to 
witli apprehension, its ])rocecdings are 
regarded with contempt and ho.stili- 
ty, and its se])arating is made matter 
of rejoicing. The following facts will 
shew how far this is capable of justi- 
fication. Gigantic changes of system 
have been made, which, if founded on 
false principles, will inevitably ruin 
the t inpire ; powerful evidence exists 
that they arc so founded, and the body 
of the community believes that they 
arc ; yet the House of Commons will 
not make the least enquiry tbuchin<j 
their real effects. This House wifi 
not attempt to ascertain whether pub- 
lic distress be, or be not, capable of 


remedy; and it is pledged to make 
further great changes, which the coun- 
try believes will have baleful opera- 
tion. 

What then ought to he done } Here 
are a number of men who collectively 
fill a public office of the very highest 
consequence, and who are incapabh; 
of discharging its duties. The in- 
capable domestic servant, or Ministry, 
is dismissed, and replaced with a new 
one; and common reason prescribes 
that the same should be done with the 
present House of Commons. 

The change of the public servant, 
which the existing House forms, for a 
new one, ought, of cour.se, to be real 
as wx‘11 as nominal ; a dissolution of 
Parliament would yield f-inall benefit, 
if those 'wdio virtually compose tlic 
present House shouhl again compose 
it. Such dissolution ought, therefore, 
to be accompanied by other changes. 

The question of Parliamentary lie- 
form has very naturally again attract- 
ed much notice, ])articiilarly as it is 
now almost a new one in regard to 
circumstance. The opinion of it which 
■we put forth some years ago, on more 
than one occasion, we still retain, vi/. 
If the clo.se borough members be di- 
vided into two hostile and balancing 
partie.s, and the independent members 
be thereby enabled to govern the ma- 
jority, the ])rc^ent system cannot be 
improved ; but it will be utterly in- 
defensible if the close borough mem- 
bers combine themselves into a w'holc, 
and thereby place tlie independent 
ones in a minority. 

How far this question will be suc- 
cessful we cannot tell, but certainly it 
will meet small cqiposition in the way 
of argument. The most able cham- 
pions of the present system always 
admitted it to be in the abstract inde^^ 
fensible ; they were compelled to take 
their stand on the plea of improper 
season, or on the one that the system 
w^orked sufficiently well in practice, 
Iiowx'ver defective it might be in the- 
ory. These pleas can be no longer 
urged. The w^orking of the system 
is HOW' totally reversed. The close 
borough members, instead of being 
divided and balanced, form one par- 
ty; the independent ones, instead ol‘ 
governing the majority, are powerless. 
The close boroughs, insteail of being 
used to bring into Parliament men of 
talent and virtue, arc used to bring 
into it mere mercenaries who possess 
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neither. The borough proprietors are 
no longer men of pure honour and in- 
flexible consistency ; they are stained 
with gross apostasy ; they have given 
proof that they can no longer be trust- 
ed ; and, of course, they arc no longer 
worthy of retaining their elective 
power. There is not a single upright 
intelligent man in the three kingdoms 
who will say that, for the la'»t five 
years, the system has worked well, or 
has not worked most balefully. The 
most destructive change whicli tlicse 
appalling times have seen, is the change 
which has taken place in the working 
of the House of Commons. From it 
liave flowed the pestilential changes 
wdiich have filled the land witli insol- 
vency and pauperism, partially de- 
stroyed the constitution, and ^itaUy 
injured rtligion and public mor ils. 
From it has flowed a I louse of Com- 
mons which is deaf to the pray c is of 
the wronged and distresstd, \sliich 
disregards the petitions of the coun- 
try, and on whicli public opinion can- 
not make the least impresMon. 

Out of Parliament, theciuestion will 
find few tnemics. Those who, until 
recently, opposed reform, did so to 
prevent tlie changes and innovations 
from being made which have been 
made ; they did so to prevent the 
House of Commons from entbracing 
its present principles, and liecoiuiiig 
what it is. Their grounds for oppo- 
sing it no longer exiat ; they feel tliat 
no change could well give them a 
W'orse llouse of Commons than the 
present system gives them, and tliat 
the elective franchise could not be in 
more dangerous haiids than tliose 
which now hold it. The middle 
classes liave lost their confidence in 
their rulers, and no matter what the 
reformers may attempt, they will only 
look on with sullen, contemptuous 
apathy. High-minded and lionour- 
able men will not, in future, subject 
themselves to the indignity of being 
classed in turpitude by these minis- 
ters and legislators wuth demagogues 
and rebels, merely for associating to 
ujdic^d the constitution. After the 
trea'.inetit which public meetings and 
petitions against change so recently 
met with, they will not be again re- 
sorted to. No matter what extremi- 
ty the Governoientand the Peers may 
reduced to by the revolutionary 
pjirt of the community, they will re- 
no popular and moral support 
from the other part. 
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It was the duty of the borough nro- 
prietOTs to scrupulously keep their 
power on the only ground on which it 
could be defended ; but instead of 
doing this, they have done every thing 
calculated to ensure its destiuction. 
Not satisfied with the cntMuies they 
find amidst tlie lower orders, tlicy 
seem determined to prov('ke the en- 
mity of the whole community. If 
their detestable coalition continue, the 
reformers must triumph. 

We do not speak thus to advocate 
the question of reform. Give us such 
a House of Commons as existed pre- 
viously to the last five or six years, 
and we will be content; divide and 
balance the borough interest, and wc 
will ask no more. Put tins must be 
done, or the question must he carried. 
No honest man can he otlier than the 
enemy of this monstrous coalition ; 
no patriot can regard it as any thing 
but a scourge to his country. We are 
not sure that it eau, in the nature of 
things, endiin^ much longer ; but so 
long as it may endure, we hope tlu; 
jMaKjuiR of Blaiidford will persevere, 
on the sound, ))atriolic, statesmanlike 
grounds he has chosen. 

But we believe that, under the pre- 
sent system of election, much may be 
done towards reforming the House of 
Commons ; and wc caution the coun- 
tr y against being induced by the ques- 
tion of change, to neglect individual 
tftort. Let it take tlie proper mea- 
sures without loss of time ; for a dis- 
solution of Parliament will very pro- 
bably take place much sooner than the 
knowing ones ilreum of. 

There o/ice existed a party in this 
House which bore the title of The 
Country (h ritlemen and history 
proves that it was, not only an orna- 
ment, but something much more va- 
luable, to the country. What has de- 
stroyed this party ? Has it been driven 
by the revilings of its enemies into 
the cowardly guilt of suicide ? Or has 
it plunged into the whirlpool of apos- 
tasy and profligacy f AVhatcvcr may 
have caused its disappearance, it is cer- 
tain that no trace ot its existence can be 
discovered. Instead of that powerful 
body which once in proud independ- 
ence held the balance between contend- 
ing parties— fought the battles of the 
wronged and distressed — cherished 
right feelings— knew no party but its 
country— and protected her rights, 
honour, laws, and institutions, as 
jealously from the attacks of men in 
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power, ris from those of other rnemios, 
Ave Hn.l only spiritlebs, trconhling, ser- 
vile instrJimeots of tliat mons’rous 
corn pound of Jacobini.vm and Cock- 
nevism which has o\j)eHeil i very tljinj? 
Kn;j:hMi from the Ilou'^e of Co.nim)ns. 

'fo the Country (i -nlliMiieii of Kn-];- 
Lind, not in I’ irlianient, vv(‘ siy, wiiit 
1ms pr.)hi-c(l ill’s me!:i.ic)io’y suh^ i- 
tiltion ? X’^iiy is Kn^d.ui 1 ]<r.'if'ti rally 
iX[)i’llod from IVirli iment ? W^'hy is 
she pr i( tieally expe!K\l fiom the(’i- 
W!iy is siie in Lii’_“etno Ion j, or 
s’idered to sliare in tli • man i.t^eiiviit 
ot h'T own ailalrs, and tM-isc m the 
en’innin; of li_r^(lf? Von hol:l m 
sour li.m Is th'- c mnty re;n\--‘nr iti. in, 
:i”d still you have n> p'u^y in tin; 

1 1 ms * ol' Commons, h'ou iinkeapr’- 
.-^'nit of yo'ir hirth-i i ;iits to i fov f.'i!- 
ti )iM, or pr 'M’';ite Ih'ei s, and tlierehy 
:t"si -t in the; lum \onr e>uotry. 
J.ook for evidem’e it the j’ ii/\vi!iiam>, 
(’’evolmis, and (hv'.s, t)ii t!ie ()n ‘ 
lian hand tlie lliitl mds. U 'lufot ts,an I 
Nortliumhv'r'a id'.,on throth r. W‘Mt 
you thus fool; hly .’'ive, is efteruM.'-d, 
l-,ra‘iy 1. C\ st o!i' me (!i'*a'i n of 
ti: 'se Pc r. , sjhs't i ir ^ourvhes, ;t id 
‘ nd to Pirhammir youroun Iinuo.ir- 
a jle, i'ld ‘p 'ud • ir, and f'li ;.ish p i t r. 

ii‘\our louiiny he im lo inT !i ar 
in your eyes, atteii 1 a httf’ to p. r- m il 
lilt re^t. d'li ' eo-n luv cumi't he 
maintiiiud imd ’r the jn'e-.eiit .s\ stem ; 
])’iL t vi-ii if it (’ lu, til * sic ui wdl soon 
reduee th * im a is of huvm,^ eenni sul- 
iieieiilly to siiih piie.s to the {mint 
r. (piisiie for destioyui'^ rent, and of 
caui-.je the value o ’ lau 1. You aie on 
tlie hiinlv of a ]U‘ee*pie'; you mu.t 
i KOi't yoiii s' l\ e.s, or he riuiu-d ; \ou 
must do y > iv vluty as hones, [hvahsj- 
m- n, I'!’ eea.s ■ to h * in rv’eaid toen ile, 

( o’lntry (ieiitlem 'o. 

A ehaiiae like thi.s oil ;ht to avvom- 
pany a dissolution of railiameiit. 

Another most de.sirihle one is, the 
^ettiii-:; rid of tli • old hea Is of tiic 
House of (hi’iiinoiis. Humour h.is 
be n for some time busy in aecom- 
]’1i In this milter, by makin,.i; .Air 
15roui;haiM a Jud{i;(', and he^towin*^ 
eorom is on Sir !)urdv''t. Air Ikniny, 
?dr Heel, ike. As to Air H ou diam, il 
is easy to see whal lias hefallen linn ; 
ami no o ie can feel sar[)rise that his 
])uhlio life has ended in this m inner: 
Ik' who constantly sacritiees^coiintry 
to faction, will alwiys, when oppor- 
tunity serves, sacrifice every thinu; to 
jiersonal interest. He is douMle sly a 
vor, WVl. NO. i LV. 


Very worthy object to receive frefer- 
imnt from the pre.sent Alinistry ; but 
if En,‘j;lund must have a political J inline 
like him, do not givi him the Rolls, 
hut tike liim out of Parliament. If 
the Kn^^lish coronet he pra.'Jtituted into 
the bribe or reward of ap stan s and 
dcenaao^iie^, we mu't endeavour to 
co.isole onrselv(S wirli the reflection, 
that it may render them hannles'^. 

Tlie most scandd'/us buyin;; and 
Selim ^ of creed and con'-ci'‘'icc, at j)re- 
sent the fashion, ou^lit not to be dis- 
reLrard((l by the community; and it 
mU’.t not be ovcrlookcfl, that the sys- 
1‘ m as 'Candalous in the buyers as 
in tile seders. 

.V s:n member hns ofteni 

/;iveii a (Le.d -d turn to opinion and 
romliict m the lIoiMe of Commons. 
It forrneily iMpp nud, tliat new inem- 
h Ts of talent .m l indus'ry fft<]uently 
entered it, a ‘d lUher ousUil the old 
jea<i.>rs, or dm .i;e I the’U into new 
p-'iM ; hut th;^ m Uylne“-Sv(l no loiu’cr. 
i)uim;j: a loua: t* rm of vears, no new 
one ha- eMimd leputition and iriHu- 
Mhe. “ 'idle li-m: tale’it,” notv*-dth- 
s'amiim; the cxti ivaa-mt lioastiiii^ re- 
sp e iicy it, h is only s\ippued conimon- 
}) a 'e followers; and the old h.ea Is, 
w ih tl'.eir one >er of ide m, have prosed 
on in h ’ppy freedom from instructors 

and livals. 

'idle eleetion of Air Sadler throws 
pTi It I'j^ht on the cli it'ii^e wliieh ouj;ht 
to t.dvc pHc '3 here. Three years aj:o, 
i 1 mikui;:* s one remiiks on a speech 
d livti'ed >*y this Lrentiemaii, touching 
I’le election of the members for the 
county of A'litk, we s.u I, — Why was 
not Air SidL'i sent to Pailiament in- 
stead of Air Alavshall ? The material 
part of the wish implied m the ques- 
tion is acc v.nplishe 1 ; he has been sent 
to Parlir.n nt ; and amply lias he jus- 
tifi si Us lor desiring it In nmiing 
him, we niu«t do justice to that indi- 
viduil to whom he largjy mdobted 
for his seat. The Duke of Newcastle 
Ins use I Ids ]> irhaim iit iry iiiUrcst, 
not to agiraiidi/j himself, hut to serve 
his coiintr} — not to swell the ranks of 
apostasy, hut to sustain the sinking 
cause of principle and independence— 
not to multiply the mercenaries of a 
ministry or a faction, but to confer 
their leward on genius and talent, ami 
cill them forth in support of the holy 
ciuse of religion and patriotism. To 
the recital of the fact, wo will append 
no pmogyric ; the bnllimit wreath of 
H 
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h:>noi\^ which it fonris ncetls no me- 
retricious addition. The claim which 
this virtuous and high-minded noble- 
man lias thus created on his injured 
and afflicted country, will not be tor- 
gotten. 

To the Duke of Newcastle, the ex- 
cellent Karl of Falmouth, and tlnir 
friends, we say, — What could not two 
or three tirst-ralc men achieve for your 
sacred cause in the House of Coiu- 
moiis ? To such as the j\Iaiquis of 
Bland ford we say, — Bury not your 
talent in the earth ; ho ambitious and 
industrious ; add toil and application 
to ability and patriotism, and soar to 
eminence. 

Our conviction is, that such iichle- 
men as we ha\e named, have it in 
their power to make what would bo 
equal to a very extensive icform in tlu^ 
House of Commons. They have no- 
thing to do beyond sendmg into it 
two or three men propeily (pialitieil 
by talents and acijummetits to act as 
leaders. The leaders practically con- 
stitute the House, and no first-rat(3 
man of right principles could long be 
in it, without gathering around him 
a powerful party, particularly as he 
would receive such mighty suppoit 
from the couiitiy at large. 

llie leading mm in cities and lio- 
roughs content tlieius'-hes ateleetions 
with retuniing such eaudidates as of- 
fer theniselvts: 'fhe) make no eilbrt 
to Hnd suitable repri sentalives. Such 
cooduct coiiirilmtt s V( ry largely to 
make the Iloure of (kunuions wiiat it 
is. Let these men iiicet, and invite 
those to rcpnsLiU them whose cha- 
racter and piinciples can he depended 
on. This would have in the House 
most beiitheiil op< ration. 

The obstacle to the formation of a 

roper Hou-e of Commons which ia to 

e found in tiic Ministry, cannot, we 
think, have Jong existence, although it 
may exist until the luin of the empire 
isconsurnuiatel. Thi&lMini‘'try, which 
might have bien founded on a rock, 
stands througliout on the sands of* de- 
struction. The Duke of Wellington 
has evidently laboured from the first 
toostibhsli it on the borough interests. 
On bc,ng made the Premier, he threw 
bis net over the Clevelands, &c. amidst 
the Whigs; and certain changes which 
have just taken place shew what ho 
has lately bi*en doing with the Hut- 
lands, Beauforts, to- amidst tliose who 
once were Tories. Tlie r.owtiicrs may 
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do what they please, and still retain 
office, and have high dignities thrust 
upon them, provided, however, that 
they will, like men of no principle, 
belong to him, no matter what he may 
do. Scotland now forms one enor- 
mous close borough, and lie has made 
the proprietors ol it his own. He clear- 
ly makes it his grand ])riuciple to at- 
tich to him, without any regard to 
paity or cli.iracter, every man who has 
the command of votes in Parliament. 

In conseipieure, w'e '•ee all the more 
notorious boronghmongei s, as they arc 
calleil, iK't only sup[)i)rtmg, hut hound 
to, the same Ministry. Is it from ho- 
nourable community of sentiuu nt Unit 
the (’le\ elands and Kiulainls, the Kilz- 
wilhains niul Heauiorns, now form one 
parly? Is it Irom unity of creed and 
feeling that llieir troop-, in the Lower 
House, tlu* Broughams, Lowtlurs,and 
jManiuTSLs. the Scat le It', and Somer- 
sets, ilisplay unity of action ? No ! Wc 
look in \uin lor the vote given with- 
out a consitleraiiori. Tiny have ob- 
tained, or are to havi*, i.(jual sliares of 
dignity and emolument ; aitd this eon- 
seciueuce of their liarmony reveals the 
cause. 

A Ministry having such nbasi , never 
could stand in this country ; the only 
endunng and )H>pul.ir oiu* has been 
that which lias liad t’ne balance of the 
borough intert shs ag<nnst it. isiudi a 
ministry must in the natim of things 
be holli jwibtcile and ].u>tligate. it 
must put men into (yffleo, without any 
regard to (piahlicalion, for thi' sake ot 
votes, ami ihiy will foini one I'inse of 
its imbecility. Anotlnr great cau.se 
must be found in intestine' strife ainl 
animo.'.ity ; in proof we may lefer to 
the history of the i.iverpool ,Minislry. 
The pri.sent Lari of’ Lueipool lepre- 
-sented in tlie last session, that the late 
Karl made it a princi[)le to draw toge- 
tlur men of all eiecd.s and parties. 
AVliat resulted from liis labours of 
this description? T.et tin* answir be 
found m the chargis and ri crimina- 
tions ill which the niemlHrs of the 
Liverpool Ministry indulged during 
the debates on the (’atholic (pustion. 
Acconling to the evidence of the Duke 
of Wellrngtoii, Lords Kldou, Sid- 
iiioulh, Plunkett, \VT stmort laud, Mr 
P( el, ^'C., almost every member of this 
Ministry in its latter days constituted 
a separate party. From one party it 
increased itself into three— tlie Liver* 
pool, Wellesley or Canning, and Grcn* 
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ville ones. Then the three multiplied 
in such an astonishing manner, that a 
separate party was found in nearly 
every component part of each. It ne- 
cessarily f()llowe<l that almost the only 
matter which this Aliuisiry of all 
creeds and partie s co\ild agree on ^^as 
this — to practise no principle, and to 
do nothing save what it was compelled 
to do. It degenerated into as imbecile 
a Ministry as ever scourged the coun- 
try. I.ord Westmoreland (diargcd the 
deplorable stale ot* Ireland in a large 
di’giee njs'-n it. Tiie Diike of Wel- 
lington and Mr l\el ascribv'd. their sa- 
eriliee r f the r‘on''liliui(>n to the divi- 
sions and h lids vvhieh ])revaiied in, or 
wote generat('d hy this Ministry of all 
creeds and parties. ^nniKu* t. stimony 
xvas gisen h', in.'st of its more promi- 
r.ent meinhi.]J. 

'I’iie I onstr’iictaui of iliis ^Ministry 
necessarily made it ])rofiigat'' as well 
as iiieepahle, by divesting it< mcinin rs 
of all pnnei[>le, 'fhey weie so much 
Inihitnated to the ^aenlii'e of principle, 
that it ht'came almost their oniy one to 
do so. \'/lien oliit'ial men inilnho the 
lu’lief that It) retain ollicc they may act 
on any cm (1, they are lendmd ca- 
pable oi c,))m:iitting any inajuity. 
When this .Alnnaiy fell to pieces, it 
was ‘‘■eon how far its l•()ns|^ln’fI(>n had 
stripped i*- of inttgiily. 'idle pait 
which reg, lined olii.-e under iMr ('an- 
iiiiig displayed proHigaey almost wiih- 
tnit example ; and the otlier pait has 
since ('\lnhited jiroliigacy still more 
dark and di',gnsring. 

'I'he priiUMU Ministry must there- 
fore soon lie niiin vl by the piincijde on 
wdiich it stands. It iniisi constantly 
liave the AV(ight of national feeling 
against it. It must he bound to unpo- 
pular C''uduct, and he continually 
preyed on by inti stine strife and ani- 
luusity ; and n must he hoiiinl to im- 
becility and proiligacy. It is now 
tsO weak that it (sxists merely because 
it has nothing ti; encounter in Par- 
liainent wt)rthy the name of Opposi- 
tio , and it must, Irom its ualure. soon 
create there a jiowerful host of ene- 
mies. 

Other causes may be named which 
will contribute to its fall. Its lea«Ung 
iTif nihers are men of licentious private 
charaett r, and this will operate strong- 
ly against it. It is destitute of tact 
and cleverness ; in truth, il is an ex- 
cessively blundering one. It exclu- 
ded O’Connell from Parliament, and 
thereby covered itself with public 


contempt ; the exclusion immediately 
produced proofs in Ireland of its con- 
summate ignoranceand blindness in re- 
moving the disabilides. It is making 
itself odiou*: by wagin-ja personal war 
agiun'^t the press, and it is condneting 
tins war in such a Imngluig, malig- 
iiuit manner, as miKt make it detest- 
ed. Its Wliig instninn nt, Sir J. Scar- 
lett, commenced the aitack on the 
Z\Iorning .Journal on tin- ground tliat 
it was the private ot tlie Lord 

Chancellor. On discovciing, not only 
th.-iL Iji^. pro^sceuiion wa.-. the subject of 
universal derision on the ‘^eou; of it^ 
fiividous and ridiculous gioumls, hut 
tliat lie could not gain a virdict, he 
chang< d his proe 'edings, made his 
cause the joildic one oi‘ ilie whole ]Mi- 
iii-try, and adoled to his case a few 
more alhged hbeiN. Xot emUent with 
thi'i, lie called llie editor of the papr r 
a toward, sbimlen'r, and, as it is said, 
liar. The country saw in all this, mean, 
abaruinahlt' oppression, and its indig- 
nation reached the masters of the cori- 
tempiihli Nv'hig 1 iVv’yi v as wdl as him- 
self. 'file Ministry h is only tr act in 
this maiiiur, l(» make itself hated. 

1 1 IS alriady feeling the const ([ueiiccs 
<*f‘its viciou. consiruction. Deserted by 
the l.onour ihle pirtof the 'fories, and 
bound by its bargains, it is now com- 
pelled to bring la'o ofiKe the Whigs. 
In proportion as it adv-inces towards 
the latter, the h ss s crupulous part of 
the 'lories rectilc from it. It is un- 
popular, and it can only seek recruits 
amidst unpopulir men — amivist the 
JJroii;l»ams and llu'^ki^sons, whose 
uni'm with it will maki* il still more so. 
It eaiioot proviile tor even the servile 
and sordid piriy men of biuh ‘.ides, 
and in consetjuiaice it will soon tind a 
]n)wciful poition of tluin amidst its 
foes. 'J’lie provuling for a part of the 
Wh igs will send ni my of the rest into 
opposition. We think it impos'^ible 
for this ^linistry to liavc long exist- 
ence. 

'Pile Tories are daily becoming more 
decided in their oppos>tion, ami pur- 
ging themselves or the traitorous al- 
lies, who, under the mask of support, 
render them impotent. 'Phe conduct 
of their luiuks in regard to the Cam- 
bridge election, proves that they most 
wisely will have no more to do with 
the half-aiid -half, any- side p.eople. 
This filoiie would have very gnat in- 
fluence in forming a proper 1 louse of 
Commons, 

A glance at the history of the last 
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rcij^n wili shew wJhit would operate 
))Owcrl\iHy in i;ivinp: to the House of 
Commons its proper character. The 
leadiii;’: miiiistirs of (jeorge the Third 
were,li\e himself, thorou'^hly En^li^h 
m jiiincijdo and feeling, spotless in 
inoiuls, and warm supper trrs of reli- 
gion. Living in times in which re‘i- 
gioii and morals were assaded by siieh 
powerful enemies, that their preserva- 
tion SLCiiud almost ho;)eless, they matle 
England a highly ivbgious and moial 
nation, 'i'i is good monarch roared .i 
laee of vn'Uious stute^meii. A \irLu- 
en.s court and cabin t hku!(‘ a virtu- 
ous ari -Loera •, ; ih.e (’lunch \v;u pii- 
vified \,\ tlii^ pu:ii;, of who .ip- 

poiiitcd it> Inal>,* t^e iugh mouiU 
of the court and go'. ornment ssu'id 
thrcn;h. the co,.n nn i»y ; ivi;':.</us 
socie'!^.s miihiplie;! in i v ^ ly dirccuviii, 
and iiteiatuie v.as so strongly on tl»e 
suie of uiigien. ih it s^arcelv a m vel 
WU'. publislied Vvbicli ihil nat'ad\ oeale 
It. 'i'he Islinisteriai ])ai t} il’.i'eud al- 
most as miieh fr \n the (Jppo^iliou 
o. e in nuua’.s a> in ])(»lilu‘d piiUi'i- 
phs ; Us le ahiu were, ni ew.eral, mtn 
ol the li'gh^ -l: private . iieraeM* ; \,h;Ie 
tbcscul the Ini '- 1 ’e <'01 weu', to i';,iat 
extent, prolligatvo in }'ri\.ite life, or 
uwnly tailJtal VvUb ‘.■pt'cijUJ. 

All ih.s n-. ce.'iMi li V nroduced ;i \ii- 
tuoii-. 1( ;; ‘'-httuii-— a iioir-jc <'t ('oiri- 
eii.ipo •(! oi’ men ]'aU i /iie and 
sa iiouia'-l'., di ‘I linnur i.etn/o, and 
iiej.ipable of apo tas\. 'Pii.* same 
can *cs WKnihl ..gavii prodin e the same 
< dects. 

l.et wir) au' not vtl ix.nvi;.- 

led of the Jicoi-.-iiy uf itibrt, u.'l et 
\,ell on the rttuowmg hiet.s. 'ibe ibi- 
in h c^nje.re li now in itrtlu.y g^J^l rni d 
u'pon what are callt'l libcul , 

.iiul by the UKii v/rio name tiuinsvl . es 
Idbera!^. 

What is the hmtory of liic'-c Libe- 
rals and their oj)iiii»ni.s ? .Sivmg no- 
thing of what befell (liuiiiig liie 
war, these rrn n dedarid tliii tiuir 
pnmipii s would giv<' to the npnljliis 
of So uh Ameii'ja the utn o-t miasnre 
o*' feUcuy — «oi iniexim[»'ed slni/e of 
freedom, wealth, harmony, and proi- 
leiity; ami would overwhelm ihi.', 
loiintry with traile, 

^N’hat is the issue? 'J’ln.e npidj- 
h<s a*e the conrtant pny of liciiiti- 
<iusncbs ami anardiy — are snmrged by 
the most destnictiv(‘ of all t^ranuits -- 
a»e, touching fretdom, prosjierity, and 
rvrry htiuian good, iu a far wojsc con- 


dition, than they were in before they 
gained their independence. Any ad- 
ditional trade they mav ha\c given to 
this country is an evil latlnr than a 
hrniefit, from the lo.^ses and bad pay- 
ments which attend it. 

Tlie'-c Jnbcrals induced the pco])le 
of tins cjuntry to lend many millions 
of money to tnese republics. 

Vfhat is the nsue? The money is 
lo.st ; the repuhliti pay neither prni- 
tlpal nor inters -t. 

'I’hese Liberals .sueecv, fully urged 
ihio country to emhrod it'^elf in the 
stiife heiwecn Tiirbey .md Cirecee. 

Whit is the i-.-ue.^ dins country 
has anleil liu^ la gu ally in her war 
against 'i’l'rk' Vb h> d'.e grieious iu- 
jvU V ol’Us o.vu tra.h' : it has involved 
Uscit m d'vj.-aL- wiiii Hu .'la, and cre- 
tiUil liie lia.igei of eeucral war. 

I’hese Lilarals (udir. d tint their 
new sy>,t<.-nn>l‘'\()Vi ruing liel.ind wmuld 
pie. lace inumony, traiupiillity, loyal- 
ty, and ( ider — would eonvert the Ca- 
tliolic* into sul)jeei‘- of tlie best charac- 
t.v, and }ield hen lits of the first de- 
sv! i])'iion. 

W'luU the is^u(‘ ? This system, af- 
t< I* prodm big anhnosity, .‘«trife, in- 
^ah'odination, ci'iixaldon, and au- 
ae.'ii to an < \lent without example 
— a*{. r, accoi dii-g lo the a‘"'ertions of 
Miijistt r^’, placiu / lielami on the blink 
f>f uhciinm and lujI wsar, lias lid to 
MU ban inroad on the ( 'onstitution, as 
lias .siuioimdL*! lie' <mp;ie wiili tlie 
g»v.Uest (hirg< r . .Mmistirs now de- 
I i<.ro that this sy f m w as one of scan- 
dalous mi'govcinimnt, and that it 
eualed si'ch a et d.e ol tilings as coni- 
n' bed iln'in to s.tciilicc the (’onstitu- 
Ueii, oiui a'j^o puOiio 1 iglUs, ami emlaii- 
gii* public po^.se^sio!iS, as they Iij\c 
done. 

Tiiese Liberals declar th it the 
a])plication of tluir igunmns would 
Meld '^pIendld beiiefUs to the .^hipping 
inti rest. 

What is the issue? T.vcr since it 
took effect tlie sliij'owuiers have been 
rompi'llcd to carry on a losing trade. 
For several years tin irc iju'al has been 
rigularly wasting; during these years 
themarinme pow<*rot the country has 
.sustained a consnh rahh' numerical de- 
cline, and a vary foiimdahle moral 
one. 

d liesc Juberahs declared that theap- 
jdication ot their (-jiimons would con- 
fir hiilliaiit advantams on the Silk 
d radc. 
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Vv hat is the issu * ? I>'vTr since it 
took offl'ct, tlic Silk 'jVaot' lias hern in 
suitcrinfj; ; for four successive yc:irs 
this trade has been a straiij^er to pros- 
perity, and for f^n atcr part of the 
time it has been in bitter ttisircss. 'J'ho 
properly of tlic ina^ttis lias been wa - 
tiiif^, and the woikinon Lave been un- 
able to earn a sufiiciency of necessarit s. 
It has for some time iacn a fn;.;htrul 
mass of Joss, baiihi uptcy, huni^(.i, n.i- 
kediu'^s, aiiu mi-^erv. 

Tiles • i ji); imIs (!( dared that the ap- 
plication of their (>pliii»>us wonMcon- 
ier snniiir pdvamrie.s r,n th'* (iio\a 
'Jh-adc, the I/te*,' 'ih.'cie, 

What IS the isuje.'' 'i’lie Mine' i.n 

the Silk Tr;Mji . 

Th sc Jjberais declar- d that the 
applicilioo of their opinions to these 
Interests and the Acneiiltuial 
would h'’i!(‘iit iuniicn''ely tliootlur in- 
tercuts of tlie country. 

What tlic issue* ^ Ever since it 
took c-llcc't j tin* othe r int* ies» dune t n- 
dured nuui* or h ss oi' ; man- 

tels li.ive hc' n nnahhc to e-ahi profit'., 

fuid lahcuriis tei enn lU’Cv .s^arjc'. 

The^e rnhLT.ilMie'clarod tuat th ‘ap- 
]>lication of then* (ipini(>iis would in- 
crease prodigious] V th ' (‘onnhirr^ of t!i i 
workinf; ck.sses. 

What is the i'''^uc It li is produced 
such bitter sutleuii^s ninieist tin sc 
edasscs', as ill y ne\ei* hcime eNji.ri- 
euceil. It has^ei^rLathv ri'cluC'.eU.ayc , 
that wlicn they c ni ]».‘(Hur. emplo', - 
inent the*Y cannot esarn a "ulucicncy 
for their supjxnt ; and I*) a h.Ku' 
teiil it ha^ <ic<tro\cd ein{)lo\ me .it. 
Eor four successive yeais the labour- 
in l> orilers have been m lulioitelv mon* 
distress, d auel indijzcnt ciicuuisiance 
tliun they were evi r htl’ore in feir a 
hkc term since* the ]ULsent ;;eiuration 
came into beiufi;. Such a ma'S uf waiit 
and wretchedness i.s now to he fouml 
amonp; them, as tin oldest man living 
never befu»-e witnessed. 

These Literals eleclarcd, that tiic 
application of their opinions foucliiiig 


scientific education,'’ and trade, 
would make the body of the pc(‘j)l'c 
highly intcllige lit and moral. 

What is the i sue Infidelity, 
wickedness, vice, and crime', have in- 
creased amidst tlr* body of the pe iiph' 
in a most eh plorahlc ue nu.' r. 

Tlif'se lubctals ihvh.ie^d, tint the 
apph'‘al'on ol* ihe'r o^ mien", wou-d 
limicfit iiu'alculably the gci* i.:' n,*. 
rcf-is of tlio empire. 

\v'lnA is lb'* i-'^ue r be populatum, 
as a V. hole, b.e* ijt,cn lor lU'O'lv foi-r 
yeais in far woi* e ciriui is'.e.i ees than 
It was eCer in pre vio’i Iv- Ihiupemm 
and want Irnetye tii a’ "■iiii. :'v incita- 
.'' d. 'rln* r*‘\e‘iiue d. cli! e . lU spite' e'f 
the* incie.ne^ (jf p.'puiation — public mo- 
I'tds h:i\e ^ii*'t‘tiredpe rti iit. U'li jury — 
puhl’c spirit IS dcscr./> ..d — tile eonutrv 
iias lo-l Its \eii' ration ie>r it' laws . nd 
in.'.ti'iillons — tip' foundations of tin* 
monarchy and com tiun -on ]ia\e b'"cn 
taken av. ay - ilie Chuu'u is in danger 
o f o c r t h r o w — t i e > \' e ■ i n u u m i s n o 1 o 1 1 ge i* 
cop^i'bd ip — the cl in.vs are ar- 

ia) e dagerre t the* ipip-'r f ’.irs — the com- 
muppy 1' ’ve‘t,<l its ride j*s — and 

tlm n'li in* n s.^riouiidcd ^vitb (.verv 
lb:’]':; uineb cm conniheitc to m ruin 
an : I’p'mt mboi mci.t. 

A', e we t! .icing the bmtoiy of dunces 
.11 maniacs, oi ]'’niu 'enis ard trait- 
or' — oi nun labou' iu" to ])u>due.c pub- 
lic imii, and to m dm tiicinse'lves a 
s^.iui,,o to ^ tc!. A A-ie sketebing 
tlic progU's ('i tlic ]irn)C:pi. s ot folly 
.‘•ml mulnc'-', coni'sea*: :i ai’d robb- rv, 
miidloiit) and preub. av'\ , \ ice rml crim " 
— til is. m, c.'iivuNiop, r.n ir.'l'.v, ar-d 
(.i\ii V .ir i' 'Dp. tpuslneiis miur be an- 
s\\cr‘‘el . y otbors ; v are et .mv rat^* 
ste.tmu naked f.u*‘s toiulimg the men 
and tb- 'r e'pi.noi.s, \\bo u >w ledly 
rule the Ihumli empiie. \\\' are of 
coui'M' inu speaking of the mmun d I\Ii- 
ni'tm*", but of the men by wliom llu' 
* iMini'lerb ami the' empire are in rt ality 
ruled. 

Is (hf't'c thrn no raU for rfort Is 
('HANOI wiioi I \ xr,i ri 1..SS ^ 
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AGRTCULTirRE. 

Loudon’s Encyolopa'dLioF Plants, ftvo, 
fi 4, 14s. t»d. half bound; Part I. flvo, 
10s. (id. sewed ; No. 1, Ovo, 2s. (Id. sewed. 

Tile second pa?t of tlie Ten. iney oF 
l/ind ill Great llrii.iin,” comprisinj:; tlic 
Highland and (Jraznig Districis, with the 
general mode oF management oF Sheep 
rarms. Py!/. Kentud) and J. P. ( h-ainger. 

(.’oni]dctc History oF Daily Ilnshandiy. 
By W'llham llailoy, Esq. }>\o, I vo). 

lleport oF tlie Done.ister Agricultural 
Association on Pone ."Manure, lounded on 
iis application to cveiy species uF Soil in 
the ('oiiiU^, loT a senes ot years. 

The Pntisii FarnvT, and J'lowmaii's 
Guide. Py doiin I'liilatson, JNip Second 
edition, plates, 

TliePriiish EarmerVs ^laga/iiit. No. 12. 

llIOdllA PlI V . 

Tlic Life ami Actions oF Alcxaiida the 
(Treat. Pv tlie Pev. .1. Mhiliams, A. 31. 
^hcar of Lainpetei. Ihmo, o^. 

Tne Lives oF the most emnurt Priiish 
Pamteis, Sculjitors. and Arch. teec . Py 
Allan ( uimingliam. Vol I, lovall hmo. ">s, 

A I'oLirtli J’Muion ol .Mem ors .md ( or- 
Tcspoiuleiuc ol Admiral land ( 'oiling wood 
JIvo, plates. 

Lite (d .lohii LocKl, Mih I']x tracts from 
his ( 'orrcspo'uknce. .lournals, and (’«)m- 
n'on])lace Pooks Py J..ord King. In 1 
vol. 4t(», with Por ran, L.2. 2'-. 

The Ein)tri ss .los^plm e\ Mimoirs: tju* 
Third atid ( ’.onclielmg '‘' lUnno ; con pi u 
sing lier Ikiv.i Lorr' 'ooiidetice vvidi .Na- 
p.aleon, .ind varunis o! lu.r di'tingnish. d.pn- 
.sonages. In J umi), its, ; Liiglisl'i, 10*.. fid. 

4'lie Di.o-y ami ( ’orre>-])omtcmL oF Phi- 
lip Doddridge, D.D. Ednt d Irom the ( )ri- 
ginals, by his t.ri ii-tfraoiLon, John l>od- 
dridge Ilninpliicys, j'Aq. .'{ \oI,s. ovo, 
W’th a Portrait 

Memorials of ( iwirles .Toiin, Kim.' of 
Sweden and Norway. Py \V illiain (ieorge 
Aleredith, Esq. .f\.AL of Pra/en-nosc Col- 
lege, Oxfoid. In ilvo, 12s. 

Turner’s Jalward the Sistli, Alary, and 
Elizabeth. 2 voi.t. /Ivo, L. 1, I2s. bodrd.s. 

Alemoirs of John Frederick Oberliii. fjvi*. 
Ids. dd. boards. 

AKinoirs of La ly Fanshawc, w'ifcid'the 
Hight Hon. .-Mr Uitiiard Fanshawe, Bart. ; 
to whuh are added. Extracts Fiom the 
f otrespotifi nee oF .'^ir Kichard Fansh iwe. 

1 \oI H^o, with a Portrait, 

Lite <* l>:uic's 1. King of Fraiice. 

2 vols. Bvo, J.'Is. 

Sir Walter i< ileigh’s Works, with Lives 
of the AutJior by < lUlys anil Pirch. B vols, 
Bvo. 


The Priti.sh Historical Intelligencer. 
Bvo, 12s. bds. 

Judson's Alemoirs. 12ino, Tks. bds. 

J INT A UTS 

Dininagcand Laver’s Plans of theUoya) 
Palace of Eltham. 4U>. L. 1, Is.lxls. 

( icssy and Ta}lor’s Aichitectuic of the 
Aliddle Ages of Indy. Imperial 4io, 
L.:i, :K. !)ds. 

^telulv, Cosionics. and A. ichilceiurc. 
chutly on tlie W estern Side ot InUia. P\ 
C.iplain Giitidlay. !\nt\k tio, J<2, 2-'. 

JiLCtnris oiiScolpuue. Pv Jolm klax- 
man, ALA. \\ itli engiavmg, lO} al Bvo, 

L.2, 2v. 

lils'l OK V. 

Ann. ds and ^ViUiqin'ies of Kaj.i'*t han , 
or till Lentral <md W e^lifii ILi|i)Oor Siatch 
of Im.'ii. Py Lieiiicii.mi-t oloiiel 'i’od„ 
laie I oiitical agent to llie W es*iin ILijpoot 
>1 Itts. \'(;]. 1. 1"), L L l-ls. d'l, 

A ( hrom.de ol rlu ( 'lU qio'st of G r.ii ad : , 
Bv dm anihor ol' “ 1 he Ski ti li-Pook. 2 
M'ls. hvo, L ! . L. 

Autographs ot Boyal. Noble, 1 eariiud, 
and Kcimiikalnc Peisonajjes. ciaisjocmms 
in iMigh-h llisioiy. Iioui ibc r. ign ot Uich- 
.ard tile .'second |o tlnii ot ('tLoli ^ tlie Sc- 
tond, with some Iilustiioiis InMiigiurs; 
containing niaiq pa'^'-agis Fiom Impou- 
ant Letters. Engravtdm CiFt^ livejiLitis, 
mull T llie dll' cl 10)1 of' ( h.o h s ,1 o)m .‘smU b 
.icconqi.inietl by (.omise Pioi;ntpiiiiMl Ale* 
j. ons, .md Intiiesi'i.g Lxiritis from iI»l 
tbi.jnal Docimuots. ll\ John ( lougb <\i- 
ihols. Ii: !• qieiLil llo i ice L 2, I A-', lit 
hoaHi**, or, li’ie copi>-s, w.tli initid paper 
and ink. pro e L. l, b . 

Niarly hB(L\ uiogr.iplis are Jiere i-nereii, 
as a desirable an oiopammLiU to Lod.gi’s 
Poitraits, to I’-IlisL L. 'll is (sivir-ij pa^ss- 
agi s Ol caning m vCpuh .ire ci'gr.ived), to 
(irangcr’s Pio<'^r.i|''ne.il i 1 1 'l(»i y ctL'll'iicf- 
ly whtrever, in illusti.ition, a Poitiailis 
applicable. 'I lie W'orl, m.i v lie had ijt 
Lleven Parts, jinco As., or tine paper, 
7s. till. ; and detached plates, jirice Is. ; 
tinted. Is. (id. 

r.AW. 

Common liiiw < /ommir..>ion as to Pro- 
cess, Airesl, and IhiiL Svo, 4>. lid, 

Mamu on J.ord 4’enteruen's Aa. iJmo, 

(is. bds, 

AH im ixr. 

Elements of Medical ./urisjinidcnce, ny 
Dr Pick. 'Jins edition hrouglii down to 
the pn-sent time, by Jolm Darwall, ALU. 
Bvo, IBs. 

An Account of.^rne of the most iinpor- 
taiit Diseases peculiar to W'omcn. Py 
Hobert (Jooch, AI.l). Bvo, piice 12s. btD. 
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Stiilford on Ulcers. J<vo, r»s. b(K. 

Uhirke on Ulunate. Hvo, I2s. hils. 

Swan on Kespiration. Jlvo, (is. bds. 

iU‘ll on the Teeth. Hvo, eleven platen, 
Ids. bds. 

lincot on Syphilis, dvo, Os. bds. 

Curtis on tlie Deaf ai:d Dumb, dvo, 
10s. Od. bds. 

j\n.scr;i tan Lou 

The llengalce ; or Sketches of Society 
and Manners in the E.ist. I’ost Ovo, price 
J0>. dd. 

Jiambles end lleveries amon^ many 
Sceius of Italy, liv J. Mu nay, A. 

iVc. ])nst (Ivo. 

!Ma->‘',ini'*lh), or tlie l^:^oIt ot Xaple*-. 
«?vo. Is. d(l. 

Stejjhens’a Noim nclature of Jhilisli Tn- 

sects. I'Ju'O, C. dd. hvis. 

IhockeU’.s <il()'•^alv nl Nortli Countiy 
W'ords. Crown (l\o, I2s. bds. 

IjL'fters ol riulij), Stfoml iiarl ol’ (.’hcs- 
rerlield. dvo, 1 <s. lids. 

Piiilli[»s''s n'lnia Ilisioi.ta. 2 voK. jjo-'I 
d\o, L.K Is. IkK. 

N.tulKal Du lionnry. Impeml Ito, (!><. 

bds. i oloui ed, Os. 

llorslield’s 1 i-jodopterous ins c's. Part 
11. royal 4io. E. 1, Ms. (id. ; prt ol nn^.ies- 
sions, and (udourt'd jJates, li.2, ‘Js. 

Wilson's Cat ilo;j;ue ot‘ tlie .^dacken/i«* 
( aillecuoii ofOiu iital .M aimscript-. 2 \ul‘. 

'ho, L. 1, 12s. Mircl’.ed. 

.Sinvih’s lienoal Penal Ih L’ub.ti u's. 4(o, 
7s. StlttllC't. 

Macnaoliten’s Xi/aniut I{L[u>rts in Ben- 
jval, for Id’J/. Koyal d\o, Is. s.W'-*!. 

AvdalTs Patlier Cbaii'ields Ili'-toi}' of 
Armenia. 2 vols. d\o, I..1, js. 

(’o.se’s I’elham. 2 vols. imperial -iio, 
li.lO, lOs. ; 2 vols. Ito, L..‘),;is. bds. 

ACnor’s Aliseellames. 8\o. lr>>. bds. 

JCssiy on the Pursuit of 'J'rutli. Post 
dvo, d>. bds. 

Ku li irdson’o Zoology of Northein Bii- 
»ish America, do', L. 1, ID. (id. bds. 

Blunt’s Xme Lectures. 12mo, Is. dd. 
bds. 

Kennedy's Lsch}li Aganicmnon. Boyal 
J>vo, 1 2s. bds. 

Carli.sL’.s Arconnt of the Privy ( ham- 
her. dvo, L.l, hd.s. 

Parry’s Aniholoeiy. Foolscap, (Lo, .'>s. 
bds. 

V^auherman’s House I’a inter and Co- 
lourm. n. dvo, ds. bds. 

Outlines of a New Isystcni of Political 
Ih'onomy. ilvo, lOs. (»d. bds. 

Sketches of In h Cliaracters. By Airs 
S. i'j. Hall. 2 vols. l2mo, 12-. hds. 

Treatise on the Police and Crimes of 
file ^Metropolis. Hvo, 128. bds. 

Last India Directory, 11120. Ids. 

The Universe as it is. Plates, rtvo, 
10s. fid. bds, 

Edward’s Narrative nnd Thouj^hts. 
l2mo, r»s. (id. bds. 


Aids to Developenienf. 2 vols. 12mo, 

12 .. 

The (larland. ISmo, Os. bds. 

.Mills’ Analysis of tl '• Phenomena of 
the Human .Mind. 2 vols. l()s. hds. 

LaiidorVs Iniai^iiiarv (’onversations. Se- 
cond Serus. 2 vols Ovo, L^. 1 , Os. lids. 

Tile Tiirec Chapti is for dnh , ltJ20. 1. 

Poetry and Uomance. 2. Essays, Criti- 
cism, and Characters. d. Society and 
Alanneis. !»■.. (itb 

The .MiscMI.ineons Works of Sir l*hi- 
hp Sidney. Post hvo, 12s. 

.\n INsay on the Plin. iiolofry of the Hin- 
d.oos and Nc'jrnc.s. By Jaints Alont^o- 

itva V, E.(p J'* u • E 

^ o.u'.i.mtino’.j in ir»2d. l>y (.-harles 
.’^Li(f.irbiiu, INq. 1 vol. dvo, plates. 

"J'iie (Quarterly Uevicvv, No. liXN.X, 
Ihice 

.V(;Vi;i s. 

Piivate Lfe; or, \'aiienesiri ('liaractcr 
.and Opinion. \)\ the.\'Hhorot fieral- 
2 ^o)s. post Iho, E.l, 4s. 

Wilmor W'arwnk. liy lltni}' Virnon. 

1 \ol. >)Ost H' (). 

l)e\c!eux. Bv the .Author of ‘‘ IVliiani” 
and ''•The Di'.ownul.” in voK, ]»ost 
d\ (), dl (ith 

'J'Ik X\w Fori>t ; a Novi’l, by the Au- 
thor oi Hrainhli rye Doi'.'e,” \ c. In d 

\ ('1'.. post o. ,’ll O'. 

Til Clulsn Peiisinoei'.. P'V the Aii- 
thoi ol “ 'I’ll * >nhchei n.” It. d \uD. post 
dis'. (id, 

>.r Piiilip fiasiciicv’s, a Minor. By Sir 
R'oirtr (i!*e.-K'v, l\.rt. In jinst dvo. ds. (iu. 

\'/aldeyra\e, a N(t\el. In d \ols. ]) 0 sr. 
d\o, 2''-. 

Pihrci.t i)'* ( inie. a No\el. In d vols. 
pO".! Jh'O, 21is. (» 1. 

'rales of the War< of our Times. 2 vols, 
post dvO, L 1, Is. biL. 

'!\di.> Horn the ( ifDium. l2mo, /s. bds. 
."Mcsreiious I'rtebuotv r. 4 \ol>. E.l, 2s. 

hds. ' 

(Eraldine of Desmond, or Ireland in the 
rei:in of Lli/abtth. post dvo, 

L.!, 11s. (uL 

Kichdieu, a 'fale of Franco, d vols. 
post dvo, L.l, 1 1>. (id. 

'File Scliool of l'\u^hion. .d vols. post 
4ivo, L.l, 7"' 

Komances of Real Lif?. .d vols. po«a. 
dvo, 1..1, I Is. (id. 

Harrison’s 'I'ales of a Physician, (’rown 
dvo, 7^' hd. hds. 

D’Eibinc, or the Cjnic. d voK. l2mo, 
L.l, 4s. bds. 

Alargarct Cory ton. d vols. post 8vo, 
L.l, 7^. hds. 

Foscaniii, or the Patrician of A^cnicc- 

2 vols. post dvo, L.l, bds. 

rOETItV AND THU HU AM A. 

The Poetical Sketch-Book, and other 
Poems. By ,J, K. Hervey. lloyal Ida.o, 
IOj?. (id. 
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TIIKOLOt. V'. 

ZilwooiVs Sermons tor Prisoners. 

fh. b(U. 

(rr.iy's Sermons. Hvn, lf)s. (}.\ bis. 

.bMjuisin and Methodism. 2 vols. j^ost 
J*vo, I «b. l)tK 

^Manst'ord’s.Scripturc Gazetteer. i>vo, lib. 

bOiir.U. 

Paioehial T^e'tjrs from ii ('le**!:;)- man. 
r*'Si r>vo, {)s. 

(.’rLswell’s Siiuioiison Domestic Dud s. 
12*00. js. h(N. 

V\'alkt r's Sermon^. bv'O, (M. bds. 
Gorb^n's Micrcd iho^aMjihy. IJoio, bs. 

Sf 'A'v d. 

Knight on the T*arible%. bvo, bds^ 

\-(>YACa S and *1 11 I'l s. 
\arr:ui\e ot a.Ioimu} 1 r.>m t ‘.dc luta to 
EoLdand, bv the i^ay ot Egypt, in tbe yi 'rs 
li{27-. ld2S. Ily ill IS C'. Eusliington. 
Post dvo, b-N, fhl. 

Three Vct.rs in C.nifUl.i, an Aceoimt of 


the Actual Slate of that Gountry in U»2d, 
7^ »ind 8. Ey .lohn M ictagtr.irr. Civil 
Engineer in the Service of the Hrm.-h Go- 
vernment. 2 vols. post ovo, ISs. 

Me\uo. lly IE (E W'fid, lOsq. bite 
his Majesty's Cliarge d' AH. ores ill that 
country, .Siioiid Eili ion r vised; vitli an 
account of i!i.* Miniug C oiiqi.tmes. ami of 
the Pc.lnual Events m that itepuldic, con- 
tiimed up to the ])us.ni day. In 2 soks. 
8vo, uitli mini miis PI itt s. 

I )r (irativille's 'i’rA>.ls to St Peter* hii'-g. 
Sefoi’d l.or.ii>ii. c Mi'-ulv r il)ly impiowd, in 
two vt’lniiifN^ dvo, with a me.p u'ul 7d 
jdete^, E.‘2, 2s. 

Travils in 'J'lnkey, I.'gipl, iSulna, Pa- 
le-.tiiie, Ac. Itv K. i{. ,ll.iil(li"i, f'sij. Ill 

2 \ ols S\ e, 2 is, 

Tr.ivib to ( 'oustantinopl'*, m th ye o > 
|d27 and E“2il ; iiv I iju nn f ’liul' S Col- 
ville Ei.iiiid oiil, li.N. In J\olv hvo, wiih 
niuneioiis Plax s. 


El)INnUIU4H PIJIJLISIIKI). 


fllustrations of Zoology. Ily Janu-s 
AVilson, F.U.S.E. (S.c. No, VIE m atla- 
4 to, KIs. 

Tne Pivc Nights of r?t i\lj"ins. .‘Jvo]-., 
post Iho, E.l, 8- bd. 

I’hc (Jiiarttrlv Journal of Agiieoltuie . 
and the Prize Essays and 'ih.'i.s..ri to;,., , f 
iIk' H ighland Soeiciv <*f>( o-l-ind. No. A I. 
Wiin 'Miee Pknes. p,u-' d'. Cd. 

A and i^v Mi^'iod of Oramiiig 
and Kcihimnn-'. the Hogs and .M irdi s m 
Ir..liid; and a ^lem It Impro.inir 
\Vasie Eai.ds m mneral, d’o \vji!i:i .oi 
added, Hindoos U-po-^ of r. tvOi 

Surveys or Ndoous and I’la .tafuns ; aid 
a Mttfual oiA'aliimg M'oodv, I’lanr.itioi's^ 
and I'linber Tices of .dl «ig--', wl cU ••i.jd 
wiili the property. In S\o, v, uli ‘d PJ.itec, 
price l!).'. (h1. Ey Kobert .Mo’itcath, 

Eorcst* r t > Ins Maj . stv, lEsiegiei ,i:;d ^"a- 
luator ot Woods and i’l'ini.itions. Aiidior 
of the Eurester's (iuide, Prolitabl-j I i.iiitc r, 
and othtr Wotksoii Pl.i'itij’g <.pd ]le irini.r 
Woods, /N'"-, 

( ase.s Decided in the Court of r'e'NS'e»i 
from 2Ist Kchriiciry to Ilth .M.ircli, D>2!>. 
It ported by Ikttrick .Shaw and .Alexander 
Dunlop, JCsqr'*. zVdvocates. A’ol. V'l. 
J*art V , price (i 1. 

Ca-st- Decided the Court of Teinds, 


fromMavJ2 1 ^ 27 * bv l*'rl;ru i»’V 2 1 . DiJ'i , 
and in th. ( 'ourt 'd i le* tic i ir v . : uu luding t u • 
A>‘> ot .\d|o irn d. M'P' ni f.om r'v ib*' o. ’ 

tr.i.') S p, a]‘.h..i l!h Is.bh (.) A I" II !h ls.'‘;n 

ilejvort.d h\ P,.:ia k . ).i \i. v.,,Kie» 

Du lop, E (j's. Adveuat -, Pine. 'is. 

Tile J'eljdb.ngii Ib.vid”, \ , !‘7ip’'' 

t>s. 

A Systemot fhogr-ipliy, A ol. Vll. Part 
II. <» raMM\ , .“sw u/.*rl (lid, an I 1 1 lE . IE' 
M. .\I (Ue-l.-iin. Piu.' 7*'. hd. 

'I'wcAc. i ih’sir.itioie', vidi t ’uriespo' d 
ii.g Desi 1 q ii-u.'., ot Ei)f li Ja( 1,0 1 !, ly. i 
Kaiuti'*, thi Tiosu'hs. E u*li A c hi .* v . ck i , 
Inlio; d hum mn\,.tei\ aeLiiiat * 1\ .u i! 
>k rCu s 1 d ‘ u on the '*p> t .*: the. U' •). ■, ii . « 
jdac.s. Pfv Co'oiul lyei*-, (.ih, Ko, 
.Aii'll. rv, Pii< e a ,. 

lil.sto^V ol llu Ihhilliwlls in .StoilolHi 
under the A'ls-.ount Dund * and tin- i>, cri 
ol diar. 111 Ddl) ;md lyih, P.v Ihib.rr 
( liambei's, /Autlicir ot th *• History of ni * 
Pel) iJioti in 1 7 id," iVu PiicL ;e. (id. 

'I'r.iv’els in Noirh Ane. :iei, m the wars 
lo27 .md IJiJik P*y < ' cpt.un Ihisil lEili, 
JE.\. ,{ vuls. post ilvi), wall a coloured 

ill.ip ; pi a e J < 1 , 1 I >. f>d. 

'J'hc .Seoitisli Songs, and the Scottish 
P>alhuSs; collecr^d and illiis’ratcd liy Itoix i 
Cltanilier>; iii .‘I wds. , pnc.* Els. 


WORKS PilEPARING FOR PHRLICATIOX, 


Tlic j'ecor.d voh me of Wilmot Warwick 
may be expected in the course of August. 

Captain P*ro<'kf, who is alr'v.a«ly known 
as a norther ;i travelif. has ready for the 
press a volume of TravcLs in R.irbary and 
Spain. 


Mr Gnmtlis of W.limgloii Sheet is 
about to publish by subscription, a Ma 
nual of Art, wlni.li will e .at .in a Cntapic 
on seventy of the iirn.eip.d blasters ot liie 
Old Scliool ; anti also a Catalogue of iip- 
warU.5 of two thousand of tluir prine.piJ 
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Pamtliitfs on tlko (loi'tirrcnt, and in Kng- 
land. ^ 

I.i the press, the Heraldry of Crests, 
CInio, containing .'loOO Crests from Mn- 
giavjngs ; hy the lite J. J*. Chin, with 
TMe hearers' nuiiies alphalx tically arr.m- 
ged ; lii d Iveiiiark^, Hl^l<‘rKal and C\- 
])'anatory, toiuiing a coniji.mion to Clark's 
K »sy Iiitroduerion to tlie Study of He* 
laldi V. 

Mr flood, the author of “ W'hinis and 
Oddities,” lias a ivvv W(»rk in the press, 

emitled, isp))i!ig HuMt. ” It d.■^('nl)es 
tlie adventures ot a v\oithy Citi/'Jii, wlio 
joins the JkislLr Hunt ; ami will he illus- 
t'-ate<l with s_\ir'i liist-r.Ue 1 higrav iii-'s 
on Wood, aflei tlie desi mis of ,Mr (Jeor ' 

( 'ruiltslianl.. 

Ihejia; ing for public r.on utwLr tlie sn- 
p riiitei’th nc of air fC<»ige Don, 
a new idnma of Mijl«.r's (ho-de lei's ,,’id 
Jiofaiiist’s l)u’Moiiir\. tont.nii’Dg a to. i. 
jdele eniimer.UMMi aod i!t mo ipl nwi ol all 
Plains hiiherio know n. ik'v, 1 \ .oirang’ol .•u - 
eliding to the naniMil sv'^f 'o; ot .hi.si..u, 
and eoiupr.sing .ill (he mod. mi imnrovo- 
inents anil diseovirns when losw* he n 
made in the sciences ol I'.oianv, Hoi tie il- 
ture, and A giu uUiiie, to ih')>res..nt ti ne. 
— Tile \^'o ], V. ill In il],,sn e', vl V. oh pkn^.s 
and lionr(-> ol plants. — wdl i). p.ihlishtdi 
in parts, anti t().ii|<liti in Ciiir \ols. lio. 

3 lr W'llliain llaski 'g is joepiront tor 
}MibheatioM, «i Popular .‘^vstem ol Aie!-'.- 
teeiure, to he illu-stiat d with Cn MMVings, 
and t xeinjililiul li\ refert'iKc to w . li-know a 
structures. If is intend' d as .i ('las-, or 
'IVxt 15 )()k in lliat hi. nuh of a Jib. lal 
educatton, and will contain an espluC.t- 
tuni of thjscitnlilic teinis ulinh i(rtm I's 
vt'cabnlary, and aie of const nu oeeiiij enci . 

In llu pr, NS. tlie I’n/e 1 ,'ssiv on tin.* 
1 . 'ver, enihracnig its nnoiLious luoditua- 
tior.s in the \\ lit 1 and .\\le, and ibilliy. 
In tins distiiiiMuslnd ])roderi’on of an 
( >jH'ratn\ Mccnanie, the loiois of (hegoiv , 
Lirdner, (.n the >()ci tv's woiks tor the 
diirusioii of Cskful Knowl.tlge .5 iViehed- 
.son, and other ciiiineiit Pio{e's».s of hie, 
ehanieal ,sL'it'nee aie proved a<al loneeted, 
W’lih nnii’.erous Kiigrav in;;s. 

In the piess. (hdetin, aed Other l*oenis. 
15 v the Autliorof Mv Caih N'tais, tor 
tliose in I’arly I ale,” — .lane and her 
Teacher” — (jeorge Wilson and his 
Fiientl,” tkc. 

i' ittraits of the most f’- lelnalcd H. au- 
tiLS of all >.<i(iojis ; a woik v hicti pro- 
mises to be ot con.sjdtrable inlere.sr to the 
adniiTcis of fiiiiale bcainv, i^antionnced 
(or public.ition by .Alessr.s Congin.in tk Co 
under tlie Mipeniiti mleiico of IMr Alaric 
^\ alls. It will consist of a series of por- 
traits of the most beautiful and celebrated 
women of all nations, from an early period 
in the history of portrau-painting to the 
present time, with Jliographieal Notices, 


and will eompii.<e .some of tlic finest spe- 
cimens of Leonardo tla Vinci, H .Oaclle* 
Holbein, (Jeoigione, Tintoretto, Titi.m, 
SirAntonid More, Ihiul \’'crone.se, (liiido, 
Kubens, VTlasquu/:, \'*indyek, .Uignard, 
IJemhiandt, Mnrilio,^!! PeterJi(‘ly,Kriel- 
lei, Mr .Joshua Reynolds, Koinnev, David, 
Opie, Ilarlovve, and several id the mo.st 
0;s,:r, gills' td painieis ut die presiiU day. 
I'oi the sal;, oi van ty of s’yle and co'*- 
tiime a chmiiologieal arraiigi uient will he 
avoided,^!) tliat it is nut mipi ol)al)le th.it 
the fiist I, umber o'.iy ronl mm paj trails by 
Till ih, fjuido, ,''iigi!ird, \'an'iyck, and 
Sir 'J'ii iMias L 1 .V ivi.t e. 

'i’ue Life of the e.ljhraced sfholar a id 
crit'i , l)i Kiili'ird I’.entb v, tio'n the jhm 
o! til. Wrv U V. Dr Vimik, 1> an o! Petcr- 
boMMigli. i-v pr^p.i»')n;j: for jnihlieaiioh, and 
will t.ppe.n tov.auls tiie viid oJ tlie pre^^en^ 
vaai, in one volnun, in 4 o. It will fmm 
a h s.Mij-’, ot the I nivei"!!} of Can bridyj 
d'riog a p.iiod of loi»v viar-. and w ill ton- 
lam a v.f*; f .nd ol li'v..rary inf’or. nation. 

TP'* secon 1 voliiiii- oi ( >]Mn.l X..j)Ier’i 
History of the War in th'- Pcninsul.i will 
^hultlv apj'e.x»-. 

M'h • .Journ ils and ( 'orrespondcucc of He- 
ginahl fkb r, I. ml llish p of Calcutta, 
inn is.v., s.d \. .th Noth* ' m Ins Loo. With 
a Po ii nr. 'J voIm a i-', In*. W'kIow. 

T. e P.*p Is Oi ih’ Dili in .Manhnioni, 
('oinprisi' .» a v.ni'ty o'’ < > ignuil and 1 n- 
kiiovs'i I Jot iim.nfs, Dianes, kc., illnstie- 
tive of tlie P ngns of (,)accn An e, (fcovgo 

1 . «ke. 2 vols. ovo, 

A Memoir of tlie Piibhc I.ik of Robert, 

S 'Cond .Maiunc^s of la'PdO'idirry. 2 voD. 
dio, 

7'he L fj of Deiiera! the L irl of Peter- 
boioiu*h Cy Sir M’alter StOtf, Hart, 
^m .11 ovo. 

dKnuors of the I.ife (>1 the Higlit Hon. 

I. iid I5vion,iiH I’.'nml is ( a)rre>|)on||(?nce 
with his Cnen 's. and .Journals of Ins own 
Lite aiitl Djiiniv':,''. In I'o. 15y Thuiiiai 
,MooTe, I’mj. 

'J’he v'f Sir Isiac Newdon. T>y D.i- 
vul Hrewstci, LL. D. 1 v ol. small Jlvo. 

'J'he Life ot .Julim; I aes-,r. Uv ihe R nn 
.John W ilha.i.s, M.A., P.U.S J'.:, Vicar of 
liampeler, and Rector ot the Ldinhurgli 
Ac.idemy , and Audior of tlie Life of Alex- 
aiuKr the (irea'. 1 \o!. small fJ o. 

d'he History of the .lews, l>y the Rev. 

II. H. .MiUnan, .V uthor of the hall of .Je- 
ms. ilem. In H vols. sm.ill dvo. Illustrated 
wiih original JMaps .ind numerous Wood- 
cuts. 

'i’he Ancient Hc.igrajihy of Asia to the 
"Nri.st of the Caspian (Cites, and as con- 
nected wall ill* Route of the Ten 'riiou- 
.s.and and the I'.xpcdmon of Alexander, il- 
lustrated. T5y the Rev. John M'llli uns. 
A.M., F.U.S. L., Vicar of Lampct.r, Car- 
diganshire. Hvo. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Mil}/, 1829. 


nro\ct. Maj Gen. Si t T. S. Uockwitb, K.C.Ii. 

Lt. Gen. in East liulies only 

•J.> V)ir. IS 0 

Dr Gdh. Cor. Uicharils«jn, Lt by purtli, vice* Hnl- 
kr, prom. 9 lio. 

A. L»vi»ll, ('O’". »k>. 

C Dr. 1,1. shfi»priul, Capt. by jlf^rcb. moo 
O rino, ut. ilo. 

(’oi. Harbor, 1,1. <lo. 

W . Fit/, Herbert, Tor. no. 

Cor. lion. W H. Heresford, Lt. by 
pureh. \ leo Mustei ret. ‘J do. .'>i> 

r. Fnz Herbert, Cor. do. 

H. F. Honbam, (or. by pureb. Mce 
Fawkes, prom. M.iy 

1? (’or. (iloitg, Lt. by pureb. Mce V.rno, 

let. Ob .\pr. 

.1. Child, Cor. do. 

13 Cor. Haekelt, from h. p. IS Di. ('or. 

vice Miller, ‘J Ds. do. 

.SuTi'. Mouat, M /). from IIP. Snrf^. <•-’ 
\ ICO .lob, dead 3(1 do. 

1 1 M. 1 J. Townsend, 1 t. Col. by jiiircb \iec 

Ibikf r, n r. 1(» tio. 

Id S. lilakeJock, Coi. by pureb. Mee.folm- (D 

ston, ivl. 7 May 

1 F. As. .Siii/T, Hrvdo’i, fioin ') 1 F. .Vs sun^. 

Mcc Dillon, remoN. tioin '^eniee 

‘J3 \)>r. 

- Capt. VVanne, Maj. by purch. mcc 

.Jolinstone, ret. 1(» do. 

Lt. (.'arriiihers, Capt. do. 

Elis. Ho'.se, Lt. Mee Knox, dead H do. 

Walton, Lt. by puieb. \ut Car- 

ruthers It. do. 

H. T. NDCrea, Ep> lido. 

T. Gra\att, Ens. by punh. Moe Wal- 
ton, prom. .30 <!o. 

3 G. Bridj^e, lOns. vice Bridges, res. H. do. 

7 C.'ipt. Hope, Ironi b(. F. Ca{ (. m« e 

TroS'Ci, h. j). rte dilT. 'J «lo. 

J(V Start ^tug. D .’.w), from b. p. Surg. xiee 

Youi'g, b p. 7 Vlay 

13 C. Dunne, hm-. Mec Tboiop'.on, dia l 

3o Apr. 

11 En.>. Eustace, (roit. )J F. Lt. by p oeh. 

vice Pender, (..'I * J > do. 

Af.. Siirg. M'Aiiduw, il/ D. from i I. 

.Surg. Mec Mciliat, 13 Dr, .30 do. 

17 Capt. Hoamisli, from h. p. 31 F. (’.ipl. 

• viee F.ecles, 17 1'. 7 Miy 

H W. L.'inginead, Eus. by pureb. Mee 

Way, prom. ‘J'J ilu. 

W. \. T. Puync, F,n«. 'J3 <lo. 

10 J,t. Scott, ,\oj. V ice Chambers, ics. Adj. 

only It* Apr. 

2^1 Serj. Slaj. \V. Mercliant Vua. Mast. ^ u c 

Mansfield, ret. 9 do, 

21 ('apt. Kelly, Maj. by purch. mcc 

0’(Jr.idy, prom. H do, 

I, t. Maish, ( .ipt. do. 

En^, Sterling, I.t. do, 

J*. A. Barnard, Er.s. do. 

Ens. JhinplnlJ, Lt. v ice Cagenall, (’ey- 

loii Bcgt. I(>do. 

F. M. Warde, F'ns. do, 

"O Lt. Gen. Sfr T. Bradford, K.C.It. fm. 

91 F. (Jol. Mce Montgonaone, dr ad 
JKdo. 

Capt. Palk, Maj. by pureb. vice Ddlon, 


ret. Jbdo. 

Lt. Markham, Capt. do. 

Ens. Hill, Lt. do. 

(». W ir Ens. rlo. 


3 ) ('a' Cochrane, from h. p. Glen. Fen, 

luf. Paym. vice Newton, dead 2 do. 
3r» M ,), Lmd G. Hervey, from fib F. Maj. 

vide CaiTiplieU, h. i». r(c. difL 23 do. 
*1'' Enw, Glcndcning, I.u by purch. vice 

£^kes, ret. 9 do, 

Metcalt, Ens. do. 

47 0»t» Ecele-, from 17 F. Cnjit. vice 

b. p. 31 F. 7 May 


Capt. Grant, from b.p. Gren. Gds. ('apt. 

vice Wilson, (3 K. IfiApiil 

LiCut. Stean, Caiil. vice Danford, dead 
Ido. 

Capt. Leitb, from b. p. C’.ipt. vice J, 
Sewell, ret. 2 rlo. 

Fns. Dmnell, 1 t. vice Slcan 1 do. 

11. G. Halt, L'lis. do. 

Lt. Simpson, A»lj, vice Stean do. 

Fns, Holden, tioin li. p Ens. vieeSt 
Leg(‘i, ii’s. 50 do. 

Lt. Hogg, Capl. by puieb. viee loie- 
man,' ret. 23 do, 

Fais, ILnlie, Lt. do. 

.1. I Ii.ii li wood, Eus. *io. 

Iloti. M. L. Powy., 2d r.t. by pureb. 

viec I'll/. Herbert, (.ineellcd 2 do. 

Major 1I< n. (nev, liom ii. p. Major, 
pay. dill, viee i.,e/d G. Hirviy,3i; P. 

23 do. 

I.t. Ikndrr, tiom 1 I F. Capl. by pureb 
vice flro )Ui*, rc.. ilo. 

C.mt. Wilson, lioni IS F. Capt. vice 
Walsh, t) Dr. (..Is. indii. 

Ells. Barker, Ij. \ lee Du Pie, dead 2do, 
1). VV. B iitli y, I-'iis. do. 

11 P. W oodveare, En.s, by purch \)e<> 
Langineai!, e.meeiled 22 May 

( apt. Alves, from b, p, ( .ipt. vice Mar- 
tin, (j 7 F. 0 A|ud 

Lt. Wise, Capt, bv pureb. vice Bnlltr, 
ret. 23 do. 

Ells. Wyatt, LL do. 

C. Din liioiiJ, En«. do. 

As. Surg. Lornner, fnnn li. fi. fJ Vet. 
Bn. .\s. Mirg. \ iei‘ I iiii^.iit, b. p. .30 do, 
(7 Maj, /for?. II. U, MoImicux, Id. Col. 

by pureli. vice Lt. (ol. Bursl*.in, ret. 

i) do. 

(’apt Sno'v, M.ij. do. 

M.ntni, trom f. ) r. C.Tpt. do. 

Ens. Wybi.uits, It. by [uiieb. vne 
Drew, let ' ,i0 tlo. 

lion A. Li. Stuart, Ells d*). 

7'' Lt. Daniell, I apL by pmeb vice Oir, 

rtt. • <{o. 

F.ns. Delanccv, Lt. »!■). 

!.c7(J W. lleiesfmd, Fns (b». 

Liis. Dovlc, from »c*t. lull p.iy 1 Vet. 
Bn. Pay in. \ ii'e ( ov, li. p. 7 May 
70 H. 'Trevelyan, F.ns. by jiureb. vice 

Daniell, let. id Vjiril 

77 I.t. Maeken/.ic, t'-om let. full pay 

l>ersaiul Mmei., P.iy ni. vu e tiirbiv', 
rcvt rts to loririei h p. 21 Mny 

SO Ells L-^itsom, Lt. by ))urib. vii 0 Kcl- 

ietb', ))rom. 2 April 

.1. Simili, I j 

S3 Ll. (larstm, from Oyl. Regl. Lt. vice 

l»\vyM, h. p. ree. dirt. j.3 May 

h7 Pnyin. Drury, from 07 F. Paym. vice 

.'sherloek, disrniss<*d Id April 

93 Lt. Ford, from Ji. p. .3 F. Lt. vice 

Boalrh e.ineeTeil 2 do. 

9 1 M. Gin. .S// .1. Keane, K.( .li. Col. v lee 

Sn T. Bi ad ford, .'>9 I’. 1^ do. 

9fi Cajit. Ki nnedy, Irom h. p. Capt. pry- 
ing dilT. vice Hope, 7 F 2 do 

99 ('apt. .MaiTf Maj, vice Bush. prom. 

22 May 

Lt. Last, Capl. do. 

Ens. Warren, Lf. do. 

E. M. D’Cormell, Ens'. do. 

1 W. I. K. (Japt. Carter, fmm h. p. Capt. paying 
ilitK viee Traid, Sub-lnsp. of MU. in 
Ionian Isilands .30 Apr. 

Ccyl.Regt. Lt. Bagcnall, fioin 29 F. Capt. viei' 

Brahan, dead 1 (j do. 

Lt. Fawken, from li. p. Lt. paying difl‘. 

vice (Jarsiin, S.3 F. 2.3 May 

Ens. Dwyer, fioui IHF. Lt. vice J«ini. 
breent, res, do. 


18 F. 

19 
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Ordnance Department. 

It, Art. 2(1 Lt. Crawford, 1st jCt. vioe Crimes, 
ret. IL' May. 182*1 

R. Eng. Cent. Cadet C. E. Ford, 2d Lt* 29 Apr. 

H. E. Allan, 2d Lt. do. 

Sfajf: 

Capt. Trant. from 1 W. I. ft. Sub. Insp. of Mil. 
in Ionian I.slands, vice Wall, h. p. nv. diff. 

30 Apr. 1823 

Hospital Sfajf'. 

7fosp. Assist. Foullis, from b. p. Hoxp. Assist, to 
torces 25 April, 1829 

J' nattaclicd. 

To hr hiLiifrnniit-Col', a) Injanlnj hi) punhti c 
M.il. O'Cradj, lioin 21 I'. 2 April, 1S2') 

Huh-., fiDiu '!*) F. 22 May 

To hi Ciiiitaini of In font 1 1/ hi/ puirhnsr. 

F.t. Kell( tt(*, tioiii 80 F. " 2d \pril, 1S29 

lluller, iioin 7 Dr. Cds. 9 do. 

To Ac Lh iilni ini', ofhijunt/ y hi) pinih'tiC. 
Elis. Way. Horn 18 F. ‘ 22 May, 1S29 

('or. I'.awkcs, troin U) Dr. do. 

Ihr inulcriofiihoiirtt I irufrnant, octnolli/ or- 
I'ina n;inii Fall l\ii/ in o Itr^inii tif of /fir Lmi’, 
irh()\r ('iimi'ii'y'^i .11 n ilotcl hi Hu i/mi ISO'I, 
hill acerpfi il pi iiiiuihoii upon IJo/f Pot/, on «/./- 
tn^ to thr iichi nil Onh i of (hr 'J’Jth Dit. 1820 . 
To hr Ciip/oiiis of I II flint} If. 

Lt. Einslic, from Ceyl. Uegt. 22 Mav, 1S29 

E.Vcfl((H<}CS. 

Lt.-Co1, Sir \\. I*. 1)( Ilithe, .53 F. roc. dilV. with 
Lt.-Col. ( onsidiiH’, Il p. 

Sir F. '"‘ovin, !•() F. wiih Lt -('ol. I oiilG. 

\V. Ru'-'('l', li. p. u-p.iv. dilT. 

Maj. Mil'. 78 I'’, reo dill, with M.i). Vdains, h. p. 
(’apt. Ellis, I Di. ree. did' with C'ai»l. Jlousto'.n, 
Il p. 

Sleuart, .53 F. roi?. dirt, with t apt. IlaM- 

win, h. p. 

Maepbersou, 0'7 F. no. did’, with. (’apt. 

Foley, h p. 

l.|)u\al,Sl F u'c. dirt. with CapMUnt.h.p. 

(Ireaics, 97 F with ('apt. lluicliivm, I) p. 

Stuart, 98 F. roe. dill’, witli Westm.u ott, h.Ji. 

Powys, Culdst. UT dirt, wall ( apt. 

Knox, li. p. 

Pickwick, 8 F. roc. dilT. with Capt. kenyon, 

li. p. 

Lieut. Ilp’ii’ins, .55 F. with Lieut. IVtk, h. p. 
(.' mad. Ft uc, 

n.uDcruii), 02 F. Witli Liciit. Heard, h. p. 

101 F. 

Ciav, M\ . 1. IL vvitli L’cut. lr\ino, li. p. 

7 W. I H . 

2d Lieut. Lloyd, Killc ling, with Fiis. lion. W. 
F. Cowper. h. p. 

• NcwMii, Hitli, ling, with Cor. Belson, Ii. )> 

Resif} nations and Jletnrnumt'f. 

CulonrI. 

Jtiirslcra, G7 F. 

Liriil.-Coloih’fi, 

Baker, 1 1 Dr. 

Dickens, IL Eng. 

MitfO) S’. 

Johnstone, 2 F. 

Dillon, 32 F. 

Cnjitoini. 

t)iine, 6 Dr. 

J. .SeWt'S!, 10 I.\ 

Foieiiiaii, .)ii F. 

Brooke, (i2 1'. 

Buller, 65 F. 

Drr, 75 F. 

Lntitcnanis. 

Musters, 10 Dr. 

\aiie, 12 Dr. 

Sykes, <15 F. 

Crimes, R. ArL 
Shcppird. li. p. 24 Dr. 

Wyse, h. p. 2 F. 

Garner, h. p. 8 F. 

W'iii.slow, h. p. 41 F. 

I.alor, h. p. 43 F. 

Rutter, h. p. 44 F* 


Kelly, h. p. 60 F. 

Nicholas, h. p 71 F. 

Watkin.s, h. p. 88 F. 

Dirkett, late (i Vet. Bn. 

HC'ter, h. p. *2 Pro. Bn. of Mil. 
Piatt, li. p. Cor. Bang. 

Van, 11. p. Cnatt. 

Crueber, do. 

Sturgeon, do. 

.Shaw, do. 

Cot net nml F.n*i:/n*. 
.lohnstone, 16 Dr. 

Bridge. .3 F. 

St i.egt r, .51 F. 

Daiiiell, 7dT. 

I-ainbifi’Iit, (kwl. BegL 
AndicrB, h. p. j S Dr. 

( '.'iliW, li. Ji. .) F. 

Wood, h. p. .5S F. 

(Juaifri-Musti't . 

Mansfield, 22 F. 


Canndled. 


2d l-t. Fit/! Heibeit, (lO F. 
Ens. Laiigir.ead, b 1 F. 


Lord Harris, C.C.B. 7." F. Lt.-Gov. of Dumbar- 
ton ('a."llf, Jlcversh.iin J9 May 1^2J 

Lti ht.'Cotoiir/t. 

Dalrvmple, .50 F. 9 Jan, 

Macphcisoii, late 1 IL Vet. Bn. I'jipcr Can.ida 

25 Feb. 

Maitin, b. p. 2 Lt. Inf. K. G. L. Hanover 

4 Apr, 

Mojo. 

Cameion, latcS IL Vet Bn. Perth 29 Apr. 


Citpfnin^. 

JToii. II. SI. C. E skinc, CohUt. Guards, London 
‘21 May 

Mann, 30 F. Madr.is Dee. 2S 

Daiilord, 19 F. 

L<m, )2 V. S\dnm', Cipe Brttou 10 Feb. I'^JO 
Kenneilv, .'1 F. E'licliiiorc IS Aov. 1S2S 

Hyde. 72 I’. 

Bead, B. '"t.ill’ ('oi)!-!. 

Siioad, li. p l!i Dr. 23 Jan. lf<‘20 

i lost, li. p. Ciuf, 

Li'iitriuinti. 

Jones, lb Dr. Mei’ur F Dec. 1S28 

Bieaiiemd, 11 F. Corfu 1.3 Mar. 1K29 

H•^lnphle>^, 1.3 F. Dinaporr, Bengal 7 Nov. 1828 
U(>\ I's, 2t> F. 2 Mar, 1823 

( ise\, I > F, Cibrall ir 9 Apr. 

Druumiond, h p. B. Mar. Ediiihurgli 25 do. 
Cliristuii, h, p. 11 F. 17 May 

Burrell, h. p. 1 . 11 Hu. Fi'.herrow.X B 9 do. 

Feul. Biitcihuliu, li. p. Bruns. Inf, llaao\cr 

11 Mar. 

Estaiigh, h. p. 2 Ibov. Bu. of Mil. 1 5 \pr. 

.salkeUl, do. L"> Fob. 

Miiehcll, b. p. New’f. Fcnc. 7 M^r. 

Tliompsoii, 1.3 F 

Preston, h. p. 9(> F. Edinburgh 17 Apr. 

M'Pherson, h. p. BB F* *4 


Boyd, .3 F. 


Popumstt 


iitn-Mudrr^. 

TaKgart, 1.3 Dr. \rnce -J Dee. 18‘2.S 

L.-iwicnec, h. p. 5 Dr. Cds. 8 May 1823 

Jenkins, b. p. 4 F. 

'fait, h. 1 *. Duintries Fcnc. Leith C Apr. 

Commissariiit Drp. 

Dep. Comm. Gen. Henderson, b. p. Ircl.and 

Dec, 28 


Med led Dep, 

Sui^. Job, 1 3 Dr. Leamington 
Purv. Hugo, h. p. Ensbury, Dorsetslmt' 


28 Apr. 

26 Jan. 
1 Feb. 


Aivit, Macdonald, Corfu 



CA’ig- 




Jjtpohtfmfiiifft, Promotions, S^o. 


7"* r. 


Juno, 18Si9. 

Mftj. Goii. Sii F. \i\am, C'ol. vifc 

Gen. I.dhI Hams, dead 'JJ May IfiJl) HardingC, 91) F 

Garrisons. 


lAciUenani-Colonc/. 
Mt/J(n V. 


CJcn. T. Lord Lyndoch, G.C.n. Gov. of 
Dumbarton Castle, vice f.urd llarriN, dead 
•Jl* May ISlld 

Momorniidum. 

Thf Jlalf-Pav 0/ t/ie tindcrmcuiioned Offti'cis hn^ 
ht’cn cancelled, on thetr rc( living a commultd 
allowance for Iheh Cnmnnssinn\. 


Hilton, 4/f F. Madras 2 Feb. 1 S ’•? 

Heatheotc, 8S F. Newcastle, StanTordslurc .> May 
Lord, late 11. Inv. London LMune 

Mann, .K* F. ModruN Dec. 182H 

Sitw.nt, S'> F 

Kenah, In p. 101 F. .>0 MaylS, '* 

Lj< utenant^. 


From 25th Dccemhrr, 1H'2S, ntclu^iie. 

Eos. (’ooper, L'n >ttaohed. * 

Gregon, do. 

From '25lh Vaich, iiictioirc. 

Fns. nr:imk>, l.nalt.iehed. 

Fjuiii Ifith ,Ju or, Ih'Jb induAtrr. 

Lt. Fitz Maiinee, L’ 1 Dr. 

Pntchet. J I*ru\. Bt. of Mil. 

I.t. Butler, 2.. F. 

Bun worth. 11 F. 

rluistie, rnxtt.K-hed 

(’or. D’ Vrey. 1.1 Dr. 

Ens llovtnden, 5 I'. 

- - — - Browne, .ly F. 

Want, id F. 

Brown, fio K. 

Dtntiia. 

lAcntcnavt-i »' r n o nl. 

GrilTith, C.apt. of Yarmouth Ga'-tlc 31 M.iy IS.'O 


Anson, 11 Dr. Madeira 19 M.iv 

Steward, 1<1 Dr. Bem^ il 1 .hon 

( lia. ('.ampbell 1 F. I'(lmburgh ISM.iv 

1 t.rd, do. 'rrirndad 1 '.jiril 

Stnline. .1 F. at Sn II do. 

|{id)0|i, 1 F. M.udstoiie .Fun ' 

OslMirn. F. Fort D’Urb.m, Deni.'rnra ^9 M.if. 
Waul, .11 F. I’oitsiniiiitli 10 .Fun 

(iill.uid, l.ite I lloj.al Vet. Bat. Voiial, Iiel.md 

11 do. 

.^liaw, h 27 F. 8 M.iy 

BliyniF, In p. 99 F. Jersey, M F 
Byiiie, Fn p. 17- F. 

Be.ile, li. p. 1 Fro\. Bat. ofMdna 1 1 M.av 18.‘ » 


F’ns/Vat iiv'l LV Ln'ult ran 
lluteli'ii', (Ad).) 1.1 1'. (shot by apiu.te M libcr, 
Dm.apore, M idr.is 1 Dee. isj. 

Robbins, h. p. I'li.dl. 

Foilong, It. p. Rule Unguh' 


Alphabeticai. List or Scotch TLvNKitr pi cn:s. iinnojnceu between tbo Isi 
May and IlO'h June, cxtractjil front tbe jolinlun^'h (ia/ctre. 


Abbey. Roixtrt, moichant and ilrugpi-t, Glasgow'. 

Conochic, VS'illiani, men bant, Gbisgow. 

Fadic Jini Meikleham, potters, ('.'I'ton of (J'as- 
gow, and accounttmts m (Jhisgov . 

Farquhar, James, horse-lurer, and spitil-de.aler, 
Leith. 

Fmhiyson, James, late oatUe-der.kr, gra/.ur, and 
coal-mcrchant. 

Gray, John, Avright .'m J cabmet-inaUcr, Glasgow. 

Hamilton, Uoliert, spint-deaicr, fibugus. 

Henderson, George and Co,, iiierdianU m Gl.ns- 
gow, and efsTrving on business in Pari, undei 
the firm of Ilendi rson ,ind ( '.oii[’b( il,and Georn 
Henderson, merchant m Glasgow, a partner 
thereof. 

.(ohnaon and Boguc, mcrebants, Ledb, an<F John 
Johnston and James Rogue, the mili\ idual part- 
ners of that eompanv. 

K( iFv, Wiih.im, and Kelly, M illnin, jun., mer- 
elwiif m tflasgo'.!'. 


Milhr, John, eorI.entU r m Glasgow. 

Nedson, \\ illMin, ni.itiufacturer in P.nslev. 

'spei.ee, James anil (hori'eaiul Co meiuit.ietUK'fs 
III Diiidermlme, and (ieorge Stience, ^ole siu 
MMiiir pattixrol that companc, .is an iiidiM- 
dti il. 

Strathcin, llufr’i, tnnslm m'mnf.ietnrer. Faislev. 

Strong, Robeit, -en., and '’lalei m fish and oil, 
Lei'h, 

9 he Busbe Cotl<m Com Jinny, and Tliornas Lan- 
t ister, mcrehanl, (il.i»gou, and Dur.e.tn M' 

J arlaiu, riMdmg at Biuby, the mdi' niual j»au- 
nets of that eomji.iny. 

A\ ilson, James tieorge, corn-nierehapts, LeitFi 

AVolherspooii, Mathew .ind ( o., mculwmis and 
eomini'.smn .ij'Pnts, (ilasgiev, ,md \\ illiam Kas 
ton, so'e 'urMMng jiartner, .ns ,n iiidividu.nl 

Vvylie, DtU id, grocer, Glasgow. 


BIRTHS, :MAKRIA(JES, and deaths. 

BIRTH 


Non. 27. At Penang, N’ra WardlaAV, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Dec. 15. At sea, on board the East India ship 
Calcutta, the lady of Akr. Morgan, Ksq. ol a s».n. 

17. ."It Kandy, in Ceylon, Die lady of Licttt.- 
CoF. Linit-ay, K.C.B. T^th lligbi.indcrs, i.l a sou. 

.31. Th * lady of Licub-Col. Aielubald Robert- 
hon, the lle-^ulent at .Sattarah, Bombay Establish- 
ment, of a son. 

Jan. 10. At Calcutta, Mrs Tennant, wife of 
Captain Tennant, Bengal AitilJery, ol a son. 

jlftril 21. At Diynie, Ross-shire, the lady of 
William Mackenzie, E-q. M.D., lion. East liidi.i 
Company’s M.S. of a sou. 

21. At Gibraltar, the Lady of (kiloneJ Mar- 
i*h.tll of Cal'terhead, of a son. 

Jfay 1, Ai Kdioburgh, the lady of Dastd An- 
derson. Esq. of St (Jermains, of a daughter. 

7. At ('re shill, Berwickshire, the lady of Ma- 
for Broughton, Hon. East India (.oinpany’a ser- 
vice, of (t son. 

— At Friar Bank, Jedburgh, the lady of James 
e.rant, M. D.itff a dr.ughtir. 

8. Mouse, the lady of .Sir William 
F. EliOnOrMtobs and Wells. Bait, of a daughter. 

— At Hmnitege, Leith Links, Mrs .Scnrtli, of a 
daughter. 


10. At Seaside Place, near Aberdoiir, Mis Flu Ip, 
of a d.iughter. 

11. At f.ondon, tlie lady of Allan Macdonald, 
Em|. of a -on 

— At Dublin, the Countess of F.rioF, of a 
d.nigl.iiM. 

— At C.sstlfcr.'iig, the Bight Hon. Ledy Napier, 
of a daughter. 

1 1. Mrs Hay of llojies, of a d.uighter. 

It. At Diuminiird Pl.iee, Mr* (,rab.nn Bell, f»f 
a daughter. 

— Mrs Brown, . 19 , Drimmmr.d J'laee, of a 
d.'iughlcr. 

li. At Ayr, Lady Hunter Dl.air, of .a son. 

IC. At Chalto, the lady of Captim Patterson, 
f.'Jd regiment, of a son. 

17. In Queen ''Ll eet, the lady of Win. Herne* 
Ktr, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, ilic lady of David Maitland 
MaUgil, Esq. of Rankeiloui, of a daughter. 

LS. At 19, Ahercroinby IMacc. Mrs Adolphus 
Ross, of a daughter. 

19. At 22, Royal Ciicus, Mn* Fothringhain 
Setymsouro, of a son. 

- At Balliveolan, the lady of Peter Camphell, 
Fsq. of a son and heir. 

•2.5, At 39, Groat King .Street, Mrs (". C. Ste- 
wart, of a son. 
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27* Mrs Oiiuiicy. 11, Sliandwick Place> of a 

li lUJ'hHT. 

At l.'>, (.'oiiiiitution Street, Lctth, ^Irs AIcx- 
au ler Spence nf a liaiii'hter. 

— Ai Hope Park, Coldstream, Mie lady of (’ap- 
l.iio M'[-arcn, llerwiekshiie mditia, • if a dauiilitcr. 

i’<s. At Tcvvyn llt'cLory, Herl>, Mrs Wynne, of 

.1 S 111. 

— At Kdii)l)Tirf>li, the lad j^of William I'Jomer, 
K a|. of a ‘•on. 

L' 1. At Lisburn, Mrs Jo .ath m Rich irJson, of 
a daughle'. 

r»L At (j'J, f«reat Kin/j Stree*^, Mr^ Hrabam, of 
a 'ion. 

At MolVat IU)u«e, Mis Jaidnie, ol a 

d i.irjliter. • 

1. At Skaithinuir, Mn Turiibull, ni a sou. 

— At ricderuk sirecl, Mis Hyin i, of a so.’. 

— 'I. \t LJr\aiistoM Sipiaie, Coiiilon, the w.fe 
ol Josc])h llun.c, Ksip M.l* of ,i son. 

). Ai hi* h »us'*in I.i) Aer Uerkilty ’'tioft, Lon- 
don, (lie Lady ol liUut.-( oloncl l,uitlsay, ot a 
d.'U^h'cr. 

— At 17, Lidi 1 Slicet, Mis J. hri ( aiiell, of a 
son. 

7. \t 10, invericvth Place, M'-s Heor^o \ uiV, 
of a son. 

— \r ^eat, Kii'vory, Ar<jvlednie th * lady 
of ‘’ll John PowU It 1 lid. Hair, of a daw ’Id 

— \t J I, Viiiie SUet t, >t. IJei n.ii'Is, Mr^ I*ni-,e', 
of a d o.jihter. 

V. At .i, bt \ iiiccnt btrcc*, M s Dieksoii, of a 
tl.io'^hier. 

10. At 2, f^reat Stuart ‘'ticet, the f.;id\ of U 0- 
i.uu Itobcr.'iou, Isj ad^o(•aLe, NOun;irot {vin- 
1.. 'll M.iid irt, of t ' 1)1 SOI' I. 

1 1 ‘.t ( oatcs t r.'seeiit, the r.a-l , ol lohn 1 ' a- 

I ox Kill aid, of AnUi'Hony, I've, ot a u ni_li- 
t' r. 

Mib '{ubertson, IS ( h.iiloU' s niuc, ol .i 

S )!1. 

-- Mrs Mitchell, a-", St IL'iniul Cit'-ce’d, «,f a 
son. 

M. At RanLcilour, the L vly ( f E'ied,.ii K L. 
R ly, K-t|. of .1 da'i,^ht'‘i . 

— At H.ilkf'ith, Mis '“'cot t Moj '•in iV, of a »m 

— At Riiiliil, tile I, iil\ ol Wilii.un U, llolaii- 
*. 1 / 11 . Ls.i ol t'ic*'niiston, of .1 (i m. liter. 

it \t Moiifp' Inn Park, Ihirroivuuiirlu'ad. llu* 

wiicoi U. Seott, Lsip (if a son. 

— Hope Street, the Lady ot W. J. Fi.i-cr, 
Lsq. of a daui' liter. 

— .At Wonnibton, Fifeslnre, Mrs Lindsaj, of a 
«laui{hU r. 

Jt). At iMinhurah, Afi-s /. CoikbuTP, of a -on. 

1^). At N’cwtiinher Place, Su'-m x, the Lady «,x 
( h ir'cs (I'uidon, iiin Km|. ol a daui'hti r. 

— At U irnb irioeh, \Vi,;lonslii e, tlie L.idy of 
Luut.-t'ol. A .ms Ai'iw'w, ol' a daw 'htci. 

— At colm, Mrs (’anipbt'll, of a sou. 

•20. Ai .'stineli uiiMton, ne.ir llnatol, the Luly of 
iiC r,,a‘ HalUird, Fmj. ol .i son. 

*21 At S[»riHi;ileLl, nc ii DiaitUe, Airs Smith, 
of .1 son. 

23. At AA'cems. Roxburf^lishmc, the Lady of 
ticorge Cleghorn, Ksrp of a d:iu(»hler. 

its. At oT. Cieoi'^e Sipiaic, tlie Lady of John 
Hrahain, Esq. younger ot llalla.;.in, adxoc.ilc, of 
a son. 

lAitdy, At Meyinen^np, Rcngal, the la ly of 
John Dunbar, E-q. civil sfiMce, of a dau^htir. 

— At lCdinbur„h, Mr^ Spence, Montgomery 
street, of a daughu r. 

— At Ham, Surrci , the I,idy of Gordon Foibcii, 
Ebq. of a son. 

MAURI \(;es. 

Oct. .il. At the cantoiirnent of Mhow, Cuptain 
John nrooks, of the Hon. lO.ist India Conipanv's 
iJd Regiment of Light ('avalry, Moinbay, second 
son of Benjamin P* >oks. Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Miss Louisa Rhind, youngest daughter of Tho- 
mas Rhnid, Esq. M.D. .Stnhiigshire. 

/>c. 10. At Calcutta, Dr Imics, civil surgeon, 
of Bhangulivire, to Jane Alieia, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. -Colonel M'Letxl, of Engineers. 

,31. At St Thomas's (Uiurch, Bombay, Charles 
Scott, Esq. eTdest son of Charles Scott, E^q. 17, 
Moray Phice. Edinburgh, to Sophia, third daugh- 
ter of H. Willis, E.sq. Rumfotd, Esisex. 

Jan, 6, At Calcutta, James Patterson, Esq. 


M.D. to Jemima, youngest daughter of G. Aitkm, 
Esq. Thornton, l-ifcshire. 

2 ’. At Malm, 7’hom,us Lewis Gooch, Esip 
yonn est son of Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. M.P. 
ot llcnacre Hall, SuITolk, to Anne Eiiropa, eldest 
d.mghtcrof Colonel the Hon. W. II. Gardner. 

Ajtrj'j.y. At Sheriley Chuich, Geo. Anderson, 
Esq. to .s-as.in Anne, eldest dau hter of Patrick 
il.iddovv, Esrj i)f Colney Moii-e, Hells. 

.30. AtC.'Mi r Br.ies, Mr John Craig, Woodside, 
author of" ^IcnionaK of Allcetion,” and editor 
ot " I'ho Monk land and Bothwdl Talisman,” to 
Mi-s Isab.-l ( nuai., Caldir Utacs. 

AJi/i/ 2. In tin- Isl.ind of St Viment, John Pnm- 
rovc. Esip son ol the Rev. Dr Primros**. minister 
of Pn-stoiipans, to Eh/a, daughter of the late 
Isaac Arrindcil, I- sq. of Bctpiid. 

.'>. .‘At Tahhorne, the Right lion. Lord Dor- 
mtr, of <*rove Park, AVarwjckshiic, to Elizabtth 
Anne, cldi-st d.uighter of Sir Henry Tichbornc, 
Bait of Tichboriio, H.mt'*. 

11. At Editibargh, Roli'jrt Allan, eldest son of 
John Harden, Es(t of Brathv Hall. Wcstmorc- 
l.iiul, to Mary , yoimgr st d mghter of the late Jas. 
Llcgho n, ILq si.iic phy'-ician in Ireland. 

12. At iiir». Prirns's Street, Dr J. A. Uobert- 
oii, to Mrs Ell dKlh Iveni'ey, dauglilcrof Chas. 

V. uht'ii.m, L* 1 , 

11. At Ho-p.t.'incld, Capt. Thomas Melhven, 
R. V. (ti Jamt t.iaiit, youngest <iniightcr of the 
life I).i\ul Iluiiier, I ‘.(p of Blackness. 

I >. \t I’an-., C.qd.iin S( ton, of the ,7th Diag. 
(.u.ird., scio* il *on of B.c late Sir Alex. .Seton, 
B.iit. ol ASi'icora, 'o ( '.violine, youngest daughter 
ol Waltci P irrv Hoi'gf,, 

L'J. At Lviinbuiuh, '‘li Rcbert Johnston, jun. 

W. s. to Labcii.i, thU ‘t daughter of the late Mr 
Jo epli John'-'iiii, Rei 4 is i r i; iice. 

J"!. Ai Kdmbu'g’i, liaMil I boinson, jun. Esq. 
W.S, ti) Liii..s, ckle Id.mghtcrol Mr Miller, Dog- 
h til. 

2l> M (aulilhimc, Mr AViUr.m .Stephepnon, 
mcichant, DalUi'Uii, lo ALirv, el-kst daughter of 
the l.U'.' tlr Rol ert I idler, imrcbrint, Dalkeith. 

J///a 1 Attaui'-i.-, t a, tain Clias. C. Boll, of 
the H. E f. ( o 's urwe, s^tnof l.imcs Bell, Esq, 
Jx'iiM, to IknrKlla, eldest '!au_,hter oi John Birch, 
Esq. 

— \1 \o. '2h, Charlotte sejuare, f'harlcs Fer- 
gus>on, Esij. adtoc.iic, clile*l son of Sir James 
l-eigu son ol kilkeiian, B.irt. to Helen, second 
daugtiter ol the Right lion. Dasid Doyle, Lord 
Jusiiee C lei k. 

‘2. At Ldinhurgh, the R“V. Whliiam Menzies 
Keu, to Agnes, daueh'er of the late John Elder, 
Esq. one of the d-'pule-e'erks of Session. 

-- Ai tinuisLon, .Ak .x indi.r ImJach Lamb, Esq. 
to .Aiine Margau t, only daughUr of David W’lght, 
I'kq. 

1 AlJedbnrgh, Mr \\ illi.am Rutherford, tertiust 
writer, to Mis^ Aanhegan, only^ ilaugfiter of the 
late Mr Kiancis A intng.in, biewer m Melrose. 

— At Eduihurgh, iMi A li. (ritlloway, merchant, 
to Jane, dauglitrr ot the late Mr Andrew Thomp- 
son, 11 eich.uit, WooliT, Norlhnmberland. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr J. lines M‘. Arthur. No. 22, 
Pitt street, to Helen, eldest daughter of Mr Alex, 
btralhy, No. .31, Duiulas siicei. 

— At Castle Cr.og, Sir D.iMd Kinloch of Gll 
merton, Bart, to Eleanor Hyndford, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir riiomas Gibson Caimichael of bkirliug, 
Bart. 

S. At Si iq.son’N Hotel, Queen Street, George 
Mt rccr Miura\ , Ksq. to Dame Maria NisbtU, re- 
lietol >iT John Xi&bctt, Bart, of the Dean. 

— AtEdmburi'b, Mi .Limes Ncougall, merchant, 
ti> A lolet, second d.iughier of the late Mr Richard 
Miiilh. 

— At Fdgebaston chnreh, W'^arwickshire, the 
Rev. Walter I'arquhar lUHik, Chaplain in Ordi- 
inry to his M.ijcsty, eldest son of the late Doan 
ot \Vorehe ter, to Anna Delieia, eldest daughter 
of Dr John Johnstone of Gal'ahank, and of Monu- 
ment House, Edgehastoii. 

— At No 7* Forres Street, John Erskinc of 
Vtiil.iw, Esq. to Ann Wellwood, daughter of Wil- 
Ii.im Scott MonencTof Kirkton, Esq. 

— .'At Meadow Place, Mr Patrick Maxwell, to 
Miss Maria Pringle, daughter of the late Dr 
Charles Orme, of ilie Hon* East India Company V 
bcfA’icc. 
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8. At Edinburgh, Mr William Galloway, son of 
the late Mr William (3aIloway, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, to Jane, daughter of the late Mr Andrew 
Thompson, mureliant, Wooler, Not thuml)er land. 

9. At Edinburgh, John Dick, Esq. l.auriston 
Plaeo, to Elizubeih, second daughter of Thomas 
Johnston, Esq. advocate. 

— At I.ogan House, Ayrshire, W'lUiam Craig, 
Esq. of Ayr, factor to the I'arl of ('assillis, to 
Grace Hamilton of Whiichill, or ly daughter of 
the late VXiliiam Allason ot VXhitehill, Ayrshire. 

— At Carh.im Church. Aiorihiunbtrland, Mr 
David Maeheth Moir, surgeon, Mus>-elburgh, to 
I’atheTinc Elizabeth, \onnget<t daughter of Clias. 
Bell, Esq. late of l^eith. 

— At Edinburgh, John Diek, Esq. Lanriston 
Place, to Eliz.ibith, second daughter of Thoma*, 
Johnston. Esq. advocate. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Robert Clarke, mcrcliant, 
Edinburgh, lo Margaret, daughter of Robtrt M‘- 
Gavin, Esq of Tupluill, nc.tr Ilamtlion. 

— At Loiuiou, Ad iMi Duli, C'-q. third son of 
R. W. Dull’, Esq. of Fettercsso Ca-tlc, to Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of the late ('apt. Thomas Fraser, 
of W'oodcolt House, Oxford. 

10. At Edinburgh, James Macalpinc Lcny, Esej. 
of Dalswinton, to Marion Agatha, thiiil d.aughtcr 
of Robert Downie, Esq. of Api»in, M.P, 

12. At Etliiiburgh, John Thomson, Es<j. ac- 
countant, Invcrniss, to Ann Dewar Itusscl, young- 
est daughter of the late Dr Macdouald of Spring- 
field. 

lb’. At Edinburgh, Mr George Duncan, junior, 
Hutcheson Town, Glasgow, to Helen Gr.vy, *>00011(1 
daughter oi the late Mr 1 hoinas Dunc.ui,* Pniiccs 
Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, James Pat t non, Esq. W.S. to 
Isabella, youngest daughter ot the late Mr John 
Cockburn. 

— At Rose Lodge, Portobello, John C. Mac- 
donald, M.D. to ( hi istina, .daughter of the laic 
Charle- Ritch e, Esq. 

17 . At Saughton, Mr John Ilutchnon, Kirk- 
aldv, to Helen, daughter of Mr Robert liinnic. 

18 At Craigf(’o<lie, William Raync, INq. of 
Rircs, to Catherine, youngest daughter ot D,i\ul 
Meldrum, Esq 

— At Tannadice, John OgiUy, Esq younger 
of Irchew.-m, to Anne '"•arah, y( uiigestdaughlei ot 
Charles Ogi Ivy, Esq. of I’annadiec. 

J9. At liosefield Place, Portobello, by tlicRot. 
Dr John Mitchell ot Glasgow, J. A, M'Whirtei, 
Esq. to Mrs M-TMu-h. 

22. At t'arbirry, '1 hoinas Scott, Es(j. aceompt- 
.ant, to Jane, second daughter of Erancis Urodic, 
Esq. writer to the signet. 

2.?. Al Edmhurgli, John Euilay, F.s(j. second *011 
of Kirkman Einlay, Esep ot ( astle Tirward, to 
Isaliella, only daughter ot the late Richard Hoteh- 
kis. Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At London, Lord WTiollieslcy Russell, 
fourth son rif the Duke of Kedlord, to Elizabeth 
Laura Henrietta, yoangest daughter ot Loid Wil- 
liam Russell. 

— At Exeter, B. C. flreenhill, Esq. of Puriton, 
Somersetshire, to llenrieita Lavinia, daughter of 
Licuten.*int-1 oionel .\1dod(,nald, E. R.S., M.K..A.S. 
gi ami-daughter of fheeclebratcd Flora Macdonald. 

— At Aha, John Huiniltoii (»ray. Esq. only -.on 
of Roheri Gray, Esip of (Jarntync, to Hi/abeth 
Caroline, eldrjit daughter of James Raymond 
Johnstone, Es<i of Al\a. 

— At (jiasgow, Major-Gcn. Wallace Agnew of 
Ixicbiyan, only son of .Sr Thoniah Wallace Dun- 
lop, Bart, to Janet, uaughUr ot William Roilgcr, 
Esq. 

— At Morningside, Mr F. Oliphant, merchant, 
to Euphemia, second daughter of the late Mr 
Grieve, NewbatiJe. 

2C At Falinburgh, Richard Reid, Esq. of the 
i’ustom.?, to Aflfieu, second daughicr of William 
Smith, Holieitor, Gay field .Square. 

Ijutefp, At the MauritiiiH, ( upUin BarcLy, 
p9th Rcgimeni, Aide dc-Cainp t<; ins Excellency 
the Hen, < harles ( olvillc, to Lli.-e, youngest 
d^^hter of Uu* late Maiquioc de hune. 

(A At Battersea, Smrey, Mark Sprott, E.-q. of 
fu^ll, Roxburghshite, to Eliza, cldcHtdaugntcr 
f)ijp|R>hu ShewuR, Esq. of C'Japhain Common. 

— At London, Lieut. W. Wallace, of tho 
^Ut r(giracnt, (01 Highland light lufaniiy,! to 


Francis, daughter of the late John Elmsiie, Esq. 
of London, and of the Island of Jamaica. 

iMielyt At Poona, Capt. Jos- Keith, Assist.-Ad.- 
Gcn. H. D. A., to Mary Catherine Eliza, second 
daughter of the late Major Green. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 20. At Macao*Giaham Mackenzie. Esq. of 
Siiic.ipore, partner m the firm of Messrs Graham 
MacUtnzie (Xi Co. 

Dee, At Diirn Diim, near Calcutta, Lieut. Henry 
Fothriiigham Corsar, of the Bengal Horse Arlil- 
lery, second son of John (’or>aT, Esq. Northuin- 
hcil.'ind Street, Edinburgh. 

21. At Bombay, Mr Wm. rauiphell Archibald, 
.surgeon of the Upton Castle Iiidianian, son of Mr 
John Aichibald, mcrcliant. Burntisl.md. 

28. At Poon.i, Major John Sno(lgra‘>s, of th*; 
Hon. East India Comp.niyS service, second son 
of the late Ned Snodgrass, E'lp of t unmnghain- 
licad. 

JdtiA. In the neighbourhood of M.adras, Lieut. - 
Col. John Dairy mple, of his M.ijesty’*; .loth foot. 

.s. \t the Maiiniiu-,, MontgOM cry Stewart, Act- 
ing-Lieutenant on hoard his Maiesty’. slop Htli- 
con, eldest son of the Mon. Moiitgoiuene Siew.irt. 

Mmch 2. Al St lltltii.T, Brc\»t ('a|itain 'J'ho- 
m.as W dliain IJoyes, ot his Mr»Je^ty’4'2Cth ugiuieiit 
ot loot. 

1 1. .\t Demcrara, William Johnston, Esq. sur- 
geon, nuieli regretted. * 

Ajnil'j. At Edinburgh, Mr Allan Boak, tanner. 
West Port, agf’d 80. 

— Al Anguilla, James Hay, Esq. late of the 
Customs, \nginll.i. 

1 1. OlVilu* C.ipe de Verd Islands, on boaid the 
Benbow, on his way to rejoin his regiment in the 
East Indies, Lieut. Roheit stirliuj',, Esip r>d regi- 
ment, se\cnth son ot Andtew .Stirling, E-q. of 
Duiinpelher, I anarkshiie, 

1'2. At PhiJadi Iplua, ( lutid states, James Ha- 
milton, E-q of "St Simons. 

1 ). At hei lu.use, iii Kinghorn, Miss Elizabeth 
Boswell. 

‘21. At \yr, Xfi.; cauiplx.)! ,)f Shirvan, 

youngest daugiitc rot the Lite Roln 1 1 IIunttM, Es(p 
ot 'I'liurston. 

23. At London, Jolin .Sitihald, Esq. merchant, 
Ltiih. 

21. At sea, on board the Countess of Har^onrt, 
Louisa I (Cilia Evd.na, yi.ungesf daughter ol Ma- 
jor VVilh.ini Ih'tramof Keiswell. 

'2,1. At Hawitk, Mr Robert Dougl.is, sen. sur- 
geon, aged 7H. 

— .At Edinburgh, locut. Ji>hn Drummond, 
Royal M innes, in the 7Bh year of his age. 

— At No. 1 , Orcli.irdhflu Place, Mr*. Susanna 
Dewar, relict of Mr James Dewar, hudderiii Edin- 
lairgh. 

2(.. At Ratishon, tlio Rpv. J.i^. G. Moir, of the 
Scotch Collige ot St J.uneh. 

27 At Wliitby, (’aptam .Scoreshv, formerly ia 
Uu* (ireenl md ti-hirig tr.ule. 

— At .Sr George’s, Grenada, Mr James Sidey, 
surgeon there. 

— ,\t 2S, Stad’ord .Sticct, Miss Katherine .Sin- 
clair of Barroik. 

— At Hatton f’.asllc, .lolin Dull’, E-.(p ehlcst son 
of Garden DutV, Esip ot Hatton. 

28. At r>, Brown .S'qn.tn*. Marg.nrot Uilcliio, 
wifcol Mr Jolin stark, jiruiter. 

— At Kilehionaii Manse, ArgylEhire, the Rev. 
William l*ra.ser, in the 77th year of his age, and 
T3th ol Ins ministry. 

2‘J .\i Kirkwall, Captain AAilliam Kiehan of 
Rapno-,'<, aged b(>. 

— .At No. >1, bcoiLind Street, Mr AVilham Cot- 
ton, tobacconist, much and justly rcLTCitc'd. 

~ At Bonskeid House, Miss Amelia Ochiltree. 
.30. yU (Jlm.shna, Aigyllhlnrc, Mis« 'rurner, 
niece of the late Major-Gt neral Turner, Gosornor 
ct Sieir.i I, cone. 

— At Menhant .Street, Mr Alex. Dcuchar, sen. 
late seai-engraver, Edinburgh, 

— At Thoms* ii'a iqaco, Leith Walk, Mr Wm. 
Lindsay, Jim. merclnnt in I.eith. 

May I. Ather fafher'shousc. RroomlundB, .Tnnc 
Innea, wife ol James Spitial, Esq. jun. murchaiit, 
Edinburgh. 

— Maria, eMeit daughter of Alexaiider Hnmil- 
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ton, Ksq, of the Tletreatj DcvonshirCi and of Hal« 
leihcrst, Ayrdiire. 

1. A.X Rhuc, Archibald Macdonald, Esq. Rhuc, 
Ansdig. 

— Ar Ayr, William, son of William Montgo- 
merie, Esq. of Amuck Lodge. 

— At Brunstain House, Captain John Tail- 
lour, R.N. 

iJ. At Claremont ‘'ireet, Saxe Cohourg Place, 
Mr Andrew Wood, of the house of Wood, biiiatl, 
and Company. 

r>. At Marylield Place, east road to Leith, Mr 
Wdham llibb, for many years assistant hbianan 
to the l'’acidty of Advocates. 

— At Old iVli*ntro.se, Chailcs Grcenhill, Evq. of 
Fcarn, in the SSth year of his age. 

I. At U.ilkeith, Mr Walter Smith, aged 70. 

— In htv Oltli ycai, Kli/.aheth Hamilton M‘- 
Gill,' Lady Dalrymp'e, widow of the Hon. Sir 
John Dalrymple, one of the Barons of EKehecpicr. 

— At WhitniMiihall, Mr Robert Dunlop, iner- 
chain, Ihnldrrsllelil. 

At Ednilmrgh, Miss Euphemia Douglas, 
youngest daugliter of the late Dr Chiisto))hcr 
Douglas, physician m Kdso. 

— At his house m Spring Gardens, London, 
Charles Lord Colcliester, in the 7-d year of his 
age. 

— At Croftontoher, Archibald Mnrr.iy Menzies, 
son of Mr Gtsi. Cumming Menzies. 

(j. At llrookfiild Cottage, VNiHiam, youngest 
son of the Rev. Mr Proudfoot, miin''ter ot Avon- 
dale. 

— • \t Port-Gl.isgow, Mrs Tl.itlua (Jordon, relict 
of John OrroK, Esq. of Drrok. 

— Mrs Dahymplc, wile of Gen. Daliyuiplc, of 
Vhuk Place, Pori man Sipiare, London. 

7. At Lann&lon Plaie, Miss Ann Bonai, daugh- 
ter of the late rhoiiison Uoii.ii, Esq. 

— At Edgeworlliiown, NVm. Edgewoith, Esq. 
CiVil cngm ci, son ot the celebrated 11. L. Edgc- 
worih, Esip 

8. Ili*hert, son of Di James Pitcairn, No. 9, 
Ca.stJe Stiect. 

— At Faside, Mearns, Thomas l\jllok. Esq. of 
Fasidi*, ageil 

9. At h isbcrrow, Lieut. Fercuson nurrell, 

— At Dnninore, James Campbell of Dunmoie, 
Eai. 

— At Pieirdy Place, Alexander Sprot, Esq. m 
Ins 8.1d year. 

— At Hammersmith, Ameli.i .Sibbald .Scott, 
daughter of the late David Scott, Esq- M.P. and 
histei of Sir David Scott, Hart. 

10. At her house, Coates Crescent, Mrs, Voung 
of Netlierhcld. 

— At hi-, house, I ondon. Dr Thomas Voung, 
F.U.S. in his .'idth year. 

J L At Coul, Lady Mackenzie, sen. of (\ml. 

— . At Uandram, in the 8 ith year of her age, 
Mrs Katherine stalk, relict of John Dune, Esq. 
of Dunferinline. 

— • At Perto, the Rev. James Gray, m his .78ili 
year. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Cr.iwford. 

— At Lethcndy, Perthshire, Mr Archibald 
Spotti-^woiHlc. 

— At 1 1, Pilt .Street, ATrs Petci Taylor. 

I I. At 8, Forth Street, Charlotte Mary, daugh- 
ter of Ed ward .*^aiideiniiii, Esq. 

— At Elgin, Miss Urodi-’, daughter of Janies 
Itrodie, Esq. of spynu?, and sister of the late 
James Hrodic of Ur. die, Esq. A.c. 

— At North nerwick Mams, Mr John Thorn- 
eon. 

— At Scrahstcr, in her 86th year, Mrs Isabella 
Dunhir, relict of Captain Ihomas Dunbar of 
WcsUicld. 

1(J. At West Bank, Portobello, Mrs (^atlieTinc 
Robertson, wife of Alexander Guthrie, Ixiokseller, 
F.dvnburgh, and oi ly daughter of the late Cliarles 
Robeitson, Esq. of Kmdeiico, 

17- At Blackl.iw-i, 111 her 82d year, Frances 
Soiumcrville, relict of Mr W'llliam liuir, late far- 
mer in Whitcstrice. 

— - At Milnathort, Kinross-shire, Mr James Co- 
ventiy, aged 95, 

— At Aden, the Rev. Thomas Kyd, minister of 
the parish of Longside. 

— At Copar Angus, the Rev. Wm. Dunn, A.M. 
‘inmster or the Relief Congiegation there. 

^ At his scat at Bedford, West Chester Couii- 
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ty, America, the Honourable and Venerable John 
Jay, at the advanced age of 8 1 years. He held, at 
one period of the revolutionary war, the ofHce of 
President of the Continental Congress ; was the 
author of several of the ablest and most eloquent 
state papers that appeared during the contest; 
and throughout the whole struggle, displayed 
equal firmnesA amt ability. In 1779, he was ap- 
pointed minister to the Court of Spam, and at the 
conclusion of ihc war, he, in cnnjimotion with Dr 
Franklin, negotiated the treaty by which the in- 
depciidcnee of Kmeriea was secured. He subse- 
quently held the ollices of Ambas'.ador to this 
eoiintry, Chief Justice of the bupreinc Court of 
Ihc United States, and (iovernor of the 8tatc of 
New York. 

18. At Wjirriston Crescent, Jane, only ilaugh- 
tei of R. Rennie, Esq. 

— At Edmtv.irgh, Lieut, ('harlcs Campbell, 1st 
(Ho>al) Begi«» cut of Foot. 

— At R.mkeillor htreet, William Robertson, 
Esq. 

19. At 1, Hermitage Place. Leith Links. Mr'. 
Aniiabtlla F.irqiihaiatiii, wife of Duncan Malhc- 
t.on, FJsq. Ad\oe.ite. 

'JO. At Dundee, Mrs Helen Jobson, wife of 
Alevaiider Pileaiin, Esq. of Piati.-. 

— Vt Loch Hou^c, by Linlithgow, Mr James 
Thomas, wnloi, Edinburgli. 

J'l. \t Wards, rie^ir Montrose, Mrs Guthrie, 
late of Balfour. 

— \t B.i curne, Fife, John .Tohnston, E-stj. 
Maiisfitld Place, Eilmburgh. 

— Ai Ayr, Mrs (,rahani Campbell of Shervan, 
youngest ilauglittr of the late Robert Hunter, 
E-vip ot Tlnirstoii. 

a.l. At Mulheld, Sir John Forbes Drummond of 
H.iwthornden, Bart. Cajiiam m tin; Royal Navy. 

21 \t Morar House, ( olonel Donald Maedo- 
ntll, of tin* Hon. East India Company’s service. 

— In St IaulC^^ '-(piare, London, Captain hiii- 
eliir Erskme, second -.on of the Earl ot Rasslyu, 
in the ‘Joth year ot his .ige. 

— \t I's, 'Drummond Place, Eu/abeth Chris- 
ti ma, eldest daugliter of I'homas Megget, W.S. 

2). At Lcitli, m the 7fttb year of Ins a-je, Mr 
Alec. Ingram, teacher of Inathematies m the 
High School there. 

Jd At York, \lrc Hall. 

— At Edinburgh, in lier 91st year, Mrs Eiixa- 
betli Manoa Wislnirt, daughter ot the late Rev. 
Dr ticorge Wish.irt, (me of the innnsters of the 
Tron ( Inireh. 

— At hii house, Henry Pi ice, Mr David Craw- 
ford, laud surveyor, 

— \t Parton Manse, the Rev. James R.ae, mi- 
nister of tliat parish. 

27. Vtbt.iohn’s Hill, Edinburgh, John Mathie, 
only son of the late Mr John M.athie Anderson, 
Castle Hill, Peebles-shire. 

— At Ormision, Mr Thomas Logan, manufac- 
turer, aged 79 yeirx. 

— \t liighslon, Mr Thomas Stevenson, senior, 
agctl 7.9. 

29. At No. 7, North West Circus Place, Mr 
William Horne. 

— In Geoigc Square, Mrs Robertson, in the 
IkUIi year of her age. 

.■>!.' .At htr house, No. 1, Nelson Street, Miss 
Isabell Gartiner. 

— At Wigton, Willi.-im M'Coimell, E>q. .Sherift- 
Substitute. 

— \t Melrose Cottage, the Rev. William Steele, 
A.M. aged .71, one of the masters of the High 
School of Leith. 

Ju;/f 2. At King’s Place, Leith Walk, DnnUfclt 
Honv, eldest dnugliter of Geo. Home, Esq. 

— At Westmili Cottage, Mr David Jobson, sen. 
mcrcbaiii, Dundee. 

— At Plasewydil Cottage, Llangollen, Lady 
Eleanor Butler, aunt to the M.irquis ef Ormond. 

At Hamburgh, Mrs Hercules Ross, of Wel- 
hiigsbuttel, daughter of Sir Alex. Craufurd, Bart. 

4. At strawlruik, ne.ir Lanark, age! 93 years, 
Mr John Someiville, farmer and heritor. 

— At Brighton, the Right Hon. LordThurlow. 

— At Tome, James Hauahlson Dickson, Estp 
late of Blairhall. 

— At Abcnleen, in the b3d year of her agi‘, 
Jane Boyd, wife of James Kidd, D. 1). ProfesMit 
of Oriental Languages in the Marisclml College 
and University, &e. 
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.*>. At BiruBseld, Elizabeth Dowager Countess of 
Arran. 

r. At his houbc, I.aurieston Place, Mr George 
fowie. minister of Hic gospel. 

7 . At Whinny Itigg. near Ann.an, Maria, aged 
6, and, on the same day, Elizabeth, aged PJ vears, 
both daughters of John Barker, of Lang- 
shaur, in the enunty of Dumf ies. 

— At Dublin, Mr Joseph Deas, bookseller there 
— formerly of the 0fm of VV. and J. Dcas, 01 ihis 
place. 

— At Auchluncart, Mrs Gordon, .senior, of 
Park, aged 80 years 

— At 31, India Street, Mrs Eli/uheth Dods, 
relict of John l.ogan, F!hq. of Mew (Odroin. 

8 . At Spring’MlI Ayrshire, Mr Thomas Finl.iy- 
son, patentee of thend plough and harrows. 

— At the Manse of F.-lkirk, in the 7t>ih >ear of 
his age and the /lOtli of hi' ministry, the llev. Dr 
James Wil-on, i.iinis'er of that parish. 

-- At Northlands, in Sussex, the Itev. George 
Augustus Krcdcruk (’hiehrslcr, youngest son of 
the late Do: d Spencer and Lady Har ict ( Inches- 
ter, and nephew to the Maxpiis of Dimegd. 

— At .30, Hanover ^tieer, in the .iTtli year of 
her .age, Mrs Margaret Archibald, wif \or Mr John 
Thomson, Prt>fessorof Music, and at (\irmaithf n, 
on the I’Ai uU. Mis Pahi 11. i Howell, both daugh- 
ters of the l#*te Mr Wilh.im \rehi' aid, Edinburgh. 

— At London, at Lord W.-illace’s hou e. l*ort- 
nian square, the Dow.igcr Vi tountesa Melville. 

— At Woodend t'ottage, Harriot Louisa, se- 
cond daughter of Major Leiih Hay, younger of 
Pannes. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew .Stivens, sohei- 
tor-al-liiw. 

-- At Broughton Place, John M.acta\|sh. E ip 
solicitor in fnverne-'S, and a'renf lor the Com- 
mercial Banking Conipniiy of s.cotlaml there. 

10. At Kenniiigttui, Aicxaiultr ba .gster. Esq. 
London, aged S7, 

11. At London, Cieorj»e Kuinear, Esq. advocate, 
youngest son Of the late I'honias Kinnear, E-q. 

» f Kuileeh. 

— At t owoj. Isle of Wi'ihl, Anne Eleonora, 
vonngest daugh^ur of hir Alexaiuler Muir Mac- 
kenzie of Delvjiie, B iroiict. 

— \t Ediiihuigh, Miss Elizabeth nanis.ay, s.*- 
tond daugiiier of Thomas R.misay, Esq. l*ntiee’s 
Mroet. 

IV. At ChoitcnhaiTi, the Uon. Sophia Walpole, 
fidu t of th** Hon. HoIh rt Walpole, for iiuiny y ears 
ilia MajestyS Envoy Extraonlinary auvl Minister 
Plctn potential y, a' "the Court of Lisbon. 

— At Leith, in the 71st vear of her age, Mi.ss 
M.ir«aiet M'Whirtcr, ilaughler of Bailie \i*VVhu- 
tcr, formcrlv of Diunlrics. 

I. 3. IIcrln:rt .Suiton, the son of H, II, Jones, f 
l.Iviion. Anglesey, Esq- and grandson of Robert 
beolt. Esq. Forth street, Edimurgh. 

— At ‘Ji, Ouecleuch I'l.ioe, Marion, eldest 
d.iughter of the lite Alexander Parlaiie, Esrp sur- 
geon 111 Glasgow. 

II. M 18, Abercrombie Place, Amelia Gardync, 
eldest daughter of Dr Himler. 

1.). At Ltnv House, Francis H.amilton, Esq. of 
Bardowie ami Lcny, M.D. 

- At Kiikaldy, Mr James IMorgan, .aged 7.5. 

Ifi. A.t Durglass, Francos, younge.,t daughter 
of Pir Jame.x H.ill, Ilarl. 

IT. At ills housi', Peith, the Rev. Wm. Rrown, 
conneeted with llic Associate bynod of Original 
becedevs. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Mary Home, relict of 
W. Vailangp. E^q. Tranent, in h* r THth year. 

— At Caetic Mona, Isle of Man, the Hon, Ame- 
lia Anne Diiiminood, youngest daughter •f tho 
Higlit Hou. \iscouni of Strathallaii. 

— Suddenly, at Edinburgh, Mr John Black, 
late merchant m 

10. At Jamaica .^tieet, Leith, Mr Thos. Thom- 
son, late of ihe Edinburgh and Leith Glas.x Com- 
l*any, age 4 M. 

— - At llic Maii'C of Fourdon, in the OVd year of 
hci Hge, Mwgaret Reid, widow of Mr Alexander 
Leslie, lomiitcr of that parish. 


22. At 123, Rose Street, Mr David Thomson, 
surgeon. 

23 At Bromley, the Ladv Anne Fi.iser, v'ife of 
Kobt. Fmser, Esq of Torbreek, and eldest daugh- 
ter of the Earl or Lauderdale. 

— Mr H. W. Williams. This ingenious and 
amiable artist, whose name has so long and so 
justly been associated with that ever glorious 
Greece, the unrivalled monuments of which the 
happiest cllbrts of his pencil weri* einploveil in il- 
liistraiing, died of a cancer m tin* stomach, under 
the excruciating tortures of ivhirh he had .suffered, 
for iie.iTly eight mouths previous t > his dece.asi*, 
with a degree of fortitude and rc'lgnafion altoge- 
ther extniordin-i’ v. Mr Williams we understand, 
was a native of Wales, as hts uanie indeed seems 
to ind'ca’c*; but he had been long domiciled in 
Scotland, his adopted country, where his name 
had been enrolled 111 the honourable catalogue of 
our native . -tist-s. 

— At Loudon, Mr n.niiel Terry, the Perform- 
er. A severe att.iek of paia’y sis with which he 
wus visiied alxiut a foriiiiglit previous, had s> 
ioiiqdctr’ly debdifatcd his tiame, 1 I 1 .U not the 
slightest hopes of his recovery wcrcentcrramed by 
his luelR.d atien ants All th.it medical skill 
could achieve was done, but without < tli ct — nature 
was eruiipletely exh iiisted — and the unfortunate 
geniltinaii <ne«l .ilunisr without a stiunglc. .\ tew 
miiu’fcs before Ins dissolution, he becamr so far 
sensible as tf) recognise and take leave of his f.i- 
Tiiily, W'ho arc ])Iunged 111 the deepest atdic: 1011 by 
this melancholy hot not uue.xpeetid event. Mr 
Terry vva.sah.uit foitv seven yeais id' age. 

I'S. At F.duibiirgh, Mary- vioi, yoUllge^t daugh- 
ter of Mr Robciis, elocutionist, 

Lr/A/t/, At Azincurth, in the East Indies, m 
consequence of a IMI troin Ills horse. Captain A. 
Snijili. id the .'lO'h Hegimcnt Bengal Native In- 
fantry. 

— At Wallai.ihha 1, Lienteiiant-l’olonel J. Dal- 
rymple, ot his M.in- ty , 3;»ih '.Jci'iiiKni. 

— .\t \V all u ibhad, Lieiiti. n.int Coloiitd Henry 
Wall.'iv'eSale, iMli Regiment ot Madias N.ilivela- 
fanity. 

— At Poora, Major John Snodgrass, Hkh Flegi- 
incnt N.itive Infantry. 

— At Golaeainnnd, Madra.s. M.qor George 
Ogilvie, of the Id h Regiment N'.itiv<* Intantiy, 

— - At C.il'utta, Captain D.osd Millei, i om- 
iiiatider of the Hon. (.ouipaiiy’s chattered ship, 
C’ohhticiini. 

— At New' South Wales, \V. Baleombe, Esep 
Colonial Secretary. 

— At her liouse in Rerkolcy Square, London, 
in her hOth year, \ locouiUcss llanipdcn, widow of 
John last Viscount ll.’inipden. 

— At Castletown, queen’s County, 'riiomaa 
Dun, gardener, aged l(d> vears. He retaincvl ifu* 
full vigour of Ins un lc»-dai.dnig until a lew 
months of ins (hath. 

— In Edgefield, (S\ C.i Tom, a negro man, be- 
longing to Mrs Bacon, at the great age of I3J 
yeais. 

— A few weeks after leavimr Canonore for Eu- 
rope, Mrs Col. Coluuhoun Grant, wjteof l lout.- 
t'olonel Colqiihoui. Grant, daughter of James 
Brodie, Esq aiul Lady Maigaret Hull'. 

— John Reeves, Esq. Joint Ratcntic as Printer 
to hiH Majesty for F.ngiand, .xgel 77- 

— Off .Xmengo, Madras, Dr William Cochrane, 
of the ^qnh Regiment, M.N.I. 

— AL.Southernhay, Exeter, Rear- .Admiral Rich- 
ard Raggett , aged 7 1 . 

— At Madras, Lieut Colonel Henrv Wallace 
Sale, ‘Uh Rignnent Madias Native Iin'.miry. 

— At Pans, Prince lloliciilohe, Maishal and 
Peer of k'rauee. 




17 th Regrii entof N.itive Inf.mtiy. ' 

— At lJoIrnont, Kent, aged H.>,' ihe Right Hon. 
the Lord Harris, G.C B. (itncral in li.s M.ije^ty's 
Army, ( oloiiel of the "ad Regiment of Foot, mid 
Cmveriior o#Duml)arion < astle. 

At llianet Place, Stiaiul. Loud n, Jamea 
Grant, Esq, late Major 12.1 llighlandcr.s 
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ELEN or REIGir. 

BY THE ETTHICR SHEPHERD, 

Have you never heard of Elen of Reigli, 

The fairest flower of the north countrie ? 

The maid that left all maidens behind 
In all that was lovely, sweet, and kind : 

As sweet as the breeze o*er beds of balm. 

As happy and gay as the gamesome lamb, 

As light as the feather that dances on high, 

As blithe as the lark in the breast of the sky. 

As raoJest as young rose that blossoms too soon, 
As mild as the breeze on a morning of June ; 
Her voice was the music’s softest key, 

And her form the couitliest symmetry. 

But let bard describe her smile who can, 

For that is beyond the power of man ; 

• There never was pen that hand could frame, 

Nor tongue that falter’d at maiden’s name, 
Could once a distant tint convey 
Of its lovely and benignant ray. 

You have seen the morning’s folding vest 
Hang dense and pale upon the cast. 

As if an angel’s hand had .strewn 

The dawming’s couch with the eider down, 

And .shrouded with a curtain gray 
The cradle of tlic infant day ? 

And 'mid this orient dense and pale, 

Through one small window of tlie veil 
You have seen the sun’s first radiant hue 
Lightening the dells and v.ales of dew, 

With smile that seem'd through glory’s rim 
From dwellings of the cherubim ; 

And you have thought, avith holy awe, 

A lovelier sight you never saw, 

Scorning the heart who dared to doubt it ; 

Alas ! you little knew about it ! 

At beauty’s sliriiie you ne'er have knelt, 

Nor felt the flame that I have felt ; 

Nor chanced the virgin smile to sec 
Of beauty’s jnodel, Elen of Reigh ! 

When sunbeams on the river blaze. 

You on its glory scarce can gaze ; 
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EIo)i ofBciyh. 

But -whoii the iuoon’s tlelirious beaiu, 

In gitlily splemlour woos tho stroaui. 

Its incllow’il li-lit is so rdiin^tl, 

'Tis like a gletiiu of soul and mind ; 

Its p;entU‘ ripple ‘rlitterinj^ by. 

Like twinkle of a maiden’s e)e ; 

While all amazed at Heaven's steepuoijs, 

You gaze into its liquid deepness. 

And sec some beauties that excel — 

Visions to dream of, not to tell — 

A downward soul of living hue. 

So mill], so niodtst, and so blue ! 

What am I raving of just now ? 

Forsooth, I scarce can say to you — 

A moonlight river lieimiiig by, 

Or holy deptli of virgin's e)e ; 

Unconscious bard ! What ptrilous dreaming ! 

Is nought on earth to thee beseeming, 

Will nothing siTve, hut lieauteous wouu n ? — 
No, nothing else. But 'tis strange to me, 

If you never lieard aught of Fleii of litigln 

But whenever you bieatlie the breeze of balm, 
Or smile at the frolics ol the lamb, 

Or watch the stream by the light of the mo(m, 

Or weep for the roMhud that opi.«, too sooti, 

Or when any beauty of this cnatiou 
Moves your delight or admiration, 

You then may try, whatever it hi', 

That to compare with Klen of Bei :!) : 

But noviT presume that lovely criatur** 

Once tu compare with aught in natuic , 

For eartli has neither form nor fu\ 

Which Inart can ween or eye can trace, 

That once compari-on can stand 
With J’.len the Howtr ot t,iir Scotland. 


'Tis said tliat angeh^ .ir * passing fair 
And lovely beings ; — I liope tli» y are ; 

But for al! their beauty ol lorm and wing, 

Il lovilier than the maid J smg, 

They needs must he — I cannot tell — 
>()met]iing b- yond all pir il’cl ; 

Something admitted, not hi lit ved, 

W hich luart of man Inih ne'tr conciivid ; 
But tin -.e are beings of mental hliss, 

Not things to lovo, ami sootlie, and kiss, — 
'J’ln re i: borneiliing dear, say as we will, 

In winfcornc liumau nature still. 

KIcn of Beigh w^as the flower of our wild, 
Flen of Kei:zh was an oidy rlijJd, 

A motheiless J:unb, in childhood thrown 
On hountiou- .Vature, and In r alone; 

But who cati nunild like that inightv d.ime 
'I he mind ot fervour and mourning fiaim*, 
'rin rnmd that beams witli a tdf>w inteiiHe 
lorf.., and virtuous ( xccilemc ! 

Not out ’ il,oug}i If, any a mighty nami', 
High margin d on llie lists ol fame. 
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Elen of Reigh. 

Has blazoned her ripe tuition high. 

Tlie world ban own'd it, and well may I ! 

But most of all that right had she. 

The flower of our inouiituins, fair Elen of Heigh. 

Hut human life is like a river — 

Its brightness lasts not on for ever — 

I'hat dances from its native brae^ 

As jmre as inaidhood’s early days ; 

But soon, with dark and sullen motion. 

It rolls into its funeral ocean. 

And those whose currents are the slightest, 

And short(‘st run, are aye the brightest : 

So is our life — its latest wave 
Bolls dark and solemn to the grave ; 

And sooii o'crcast was Kien’s day. 

And changul, as must rny sportive lay. 

When beauty is in its rosy prime, 

There something sacred and sublime, 

'I’o vsei‘ all living worth combined 
In such a lovdy being's mind : 

Each thing for which we would wish to live, 

K ich grace, each virtm Ile.neii can give. 

Such being was Elen, if i-uch tan be; 

A faith uiivtaiuM, a coii'-cuticc fine, 

Eure Ehiistian love and chanty. 

All breathed in such a holy strain, 

'Idle hearts of men could ni»t ri train 
Eiom wonder at what they heard and stW ; 

J'A'cn greatest sinners stood in awe 
At stcing a form and soul unsl.adowM — 

A model for tlie walks of roaidhood. 

You will feel a trembling w’ish to know% 

If such a being could e’er forego 
Her onward path of hoavtnly aim, 
d'o love a thing of mortal frame. 

All ! never did heart in bosom dwell, 

Tliat loved as w’aimly and as wdl, 

Or with such ligaments profound 
Wa:3 twined another’s heart around ; 

Hut blush not — diaad not, I iiuivat, 

Nor tremble for a thing so sweet. 

Xot comely youth with downy chin. 

Nor manhootl’s goialliest form, could win 
One wistful look, or dew-drop sheen, 

From e\e so heavenly and serene. 

Her love, that witlr her life began, 

AVas set on thing more pure than man — 

‘Twas on a virgin of like mind. 

As ])ure, as gentle, as refined ; 

I he) in one cradle slept when young — 

Were taught by the same blessed tongue : 

Aye smiled each other's face to sec — 

Were nursed upon the self-same knee ; 

And the first word each tongue couhi frame 
Was a loved plilyiiiate's cheering name. 

Like two young poplars of the vale. 

Like two young twin roes of the dale, 
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They grew ; and life had no alloy,— 

Their fairy path was all of joy. 

They danced, they sung, they play'd, they roved, 
And 0 how dearly as they loved ! 

While in that love, with reverence due, 

Their God and their Redeemer too 
Were twined, which made it the sinccrer, 

And still the holier and the dearer. 

Each morning, when tlicy woke from sleep, 
They kneel’d, and pray'd with reverence deep ; 
Then raised their sightly forms so trim. 

And sung their little morning hymn. 

'fhen tripping joyfully and bland. 

They to the school went hand in hand ; 

Came home as blithesome and as bright, 

And slept in other’s arras each night. 

Sure in such sacred bonds to live, 

Nature has nothing more to give. 

So loved they on, and still more dear. 

From day to day, from year to year ; 

And when ihcir flexile forms began 
To take the mould so loved by m in, 

'I'hcy blush’d — embraced each other less. 

And wept at their ow’ii loveiincsn, 

As if their bliss was overeast, 

And da)s of feelings pure v.«jie past. 

But who can fathom or i eprovc 
The counsels of the God o* love, 

Or stay the mighty liand of Him 
Who dwells l)..tWL'Ln the chcruhiin ? 

No man nor angd — .01 nuist ho 
vSuhmiss to his supreme decret'. 

And BO it hap'd tl.at thi.s fair maxi. 

In all her virgin charms array’d, 

Just when upon the serge she stooil 
Of bright and seemly womanhood, 

From this fair worltl was call'd av/ay, 

In mildest and in gnilUsi way. 

Fair world indeed ; hut still akin 
To much of sorrow and of sm. 

Poor KItn w'atch’d the p u ling strife 
Of her she loved far more than life ; 

The placid smile lliat strove to tell 
To her iK'loved that all was wall. 

0 many a holy thing tliey .s ml, 

And many a praytr togetlV r pray’d, 

And many a hymn, both morn and even, 

Was hreatlied upon the hnez - of heaven, 

VV’hicIi Hope, on wings of sacud love, 

Ff£.®ented at the gates abovt. 

The last words into ether melt, 

The last squeeze of tlie hand is felt. 

And ihc last breathings, long apart, 

Like asnirations of the heart, 

Told F.Ieri that she now was left, 

A thing of love and joy bereft— 
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A sapling from its parent torn, 

A rose upon a widow’d thorn, 

A twin roe, or bewilder’d lamb. 

Reft both of sister and of dam — 

How could she weather out the strife 
And sorrows of this mortal life ! 

The last rites of funereal gloom. 

The pageant heralds of the tomb. 

That more in form than feeling tell 
The sorrows of the last farewell. 

Are all observed with dicent care. 

And but one soul of grief was there. 

The virgin mould, mild and meet. 

Is roll’d up in its w'indiug sheet ; 

Affection’s yearnings forin'd t’uc rest, 

The dead rose rustles ou the breast. 

The wrists are hound with bracelet bands, 

The pallid gloves aie on the hands. 

And all tlie dowero the maid held dear 
Arc strew’d wiiliin Inr gildeil biLr ; 

A liundred sleeves with lawn arc p'ulc, 

A hundred crapes vsave in tl:e gale. 

And in a motley ini\’d arra\ 

The funeral train winds dow'u Glen-Ueigh 
Alack ! how shortly ihouehts w’ere lasting 
Of the grave to which they all were hasting ! 

The gra\e is open ; the mourners gaze 
On bones and skulls of former <lays ; 

The pall ’s withdrawn — in letters sheen, 

“.Maria (iray — aged eighteen,” 

Is read by all with heaving sighs, 

And ready hands to mo*sten’d eyes. 

Solemn and slow tlie bier is laid 
Into its deep and narrow bed. 

And the mould rattks o’tr the deail ! 

■\Vhat sound like that can be conceived ? 

That thunder to a soul bereaved I 
AVlien ciumbling bones giatc on the biei 
Of all the bosom’s core held dear ; 

’Tis like a growl of hideous wrath — 

Tlie last deri^'ive laugh of death — 

Over his \iciini that lits under ; 

The heart’s last bands then rent asunder. 

And no communion more to be 
Till time melt in Kternity ! 

From that dread moment Flen’s soul 
Seem’d to outfly its earthly goal ; 

And her rcliiual ami subtile frame. 

Uplifted by unearthly lianie, 

Seem’d soul alone — in likidihood, 

A spirit made of lk>h and blood — 

A tiling whose being and whose bliss 
Were bound to better world than this. 

Her face, that with iieiv lustre beam’d. 

Like features of a seraph seem’d ; 

A meekness, mix'd with a degree 
Of fervid, wild sublimity, 
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MarkM all her actions and her moods. 
She sought the loveliest solitudes. 

By the dingy dell or the sdver spring, 
Her holy hynnis of the dead to sing ; 
For all her songs and language bland 
Were of a loved and heavenly land — 

A land of saints and angels fair, 

And of a late dear dweller there ; 

But, watch'd full often, cars profane 
Once heard the following solemn strain 

MAUIA GRAY. A SONG. 


1 . 

\\'iio says that Maria Gray is dead. 

And that I in this w'orld can sec her never ? 
Who says she is laid in her cold death-bed, 

Tile prey of the crave and of death for ever ? 
All ! till y know little of niy dear maid. 

Or kindni^s ot her spirit's gi'er ! 

For every niaht she is hy my side, 

By tile inoniing bovver, or the moonlight river. 


Maria was bonny when she was here, 

Wlitn flesh and blool was her mortal dwelling ; 
Her snnle was sweet, and her mind vva^ char. 

And ht r form all human forms excelling. 

But O ! if they saw Maria now, 

^^'lll) her looks of pathos and of feeling. 

They would sec a cherubs radiant hiow, 

To ravi>h‘d mortal eyes uiivetlii-g. 

The rose the fairc'^t of earthly llovvers— r 
It all (jf biauty ainl of sweetness — 

"So my dear maid, in the hcav< nly bovvers, 

Fxcels in h. auty and in nieetiicss. 

She has kiss’d rny check, she has kernh’d my hair. 
And uiade a breast of heaven rny ])iiluw. 

And promised her (rod to take me there, 

Bflore the kat’ falK from the willow. 


K 

Fan. well, ye homes of living men ! 

I liave no relish for your pleasures— 

In tlie human face I nothing ken 

That with my spirit's yearning ineasureg, 
I bmg for onward bliss to be, 

A day of joy, a hrighur morrow’ ; 

And from this bondage to be free, 

F arewell, thou world of sin and sorrow ! 


i) ertat was the wonder, and great was the dread, 
or the friends of the living, and friends of the dead ; 
For 1 ,i ry evening and morning were seen 
Twn maidens, where only one should have hten ! 
Slid hand in hand they moved, and sung 
1 luir liynnis, on the w’alka they trodc when young; 
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And one nij:^ht some of the watcher train 
Were said to have heard this holy strain 
Wafted upon the trembling air. 

It was sung by one, although two were there 

HVMN OVER A »YINO VIRGIN. 


1 . 

O Thou whom once thy redeeming love 
Brouf^ht’st down to earth from the throne above, 
Stretch forth thy cup of salvation fiee 
'Jo a thirsty soul that longs for thee ! 

() Thou who left’st the realms of day. 

Whose blessed head in a iiiantier lay. 

See her litre prostrate before thy throne, 

Who trusts in thee, and in thee aluiie ! 


2 . 

C) Thou, who once, as thy earthly rest, 
cradled on a virgin’s breast, 

Tor the sake of one who held thee dear, 
J^xiend thy love to tin's virgin here ! 
'riiou Holy (Jne, whose blood was spilt 
Upon the Cro-s, for liuiiiau guilt, 

Tins huinbhd \irgiii’s loiigii.gs sec. 
And take her soul in ptace to thee ! 


That very night the mysterious dame 
Not home to htr father’s dwelling came ; 

'rimugh her maidens sat in chill dismay, 

And watch’d, and caU’ti, till the bnak of day. 

But in the da\sning, with foml regard, 

They sought the bow’tr where the song was heard. 
And found her form stretch’d on the green, 

'Idle loveliest corpse that ever was seen. 

She lay as in balmy sleep ri posed. 

While her lips and eyes wtre sweetly closed. 

As if about to awake and spiak ; 

l‘'or a dimjihng smile was on her cheek. 

And the pale rose iheie hud a gentle glowr, 

Inke the inorniiig's tint on a wreath of snow'- 

All was so btcmly and serene, 

As she lay composed upon the green, 

It was plain to all that no human aid. 

But an aiigd’s hand, had the body laid ; 

Tor from her form there scem’ii to rise, 

The sweetest otlours of Paradise. 

Around her temples and brow so fair, 

White roses were twined in her auburn hair ; 

All bound with a birch and holly band. 

And the book of God was in her right hand. 

l’’arewell, yo How'rct« of sainted fame. 

Ye sweetest maidens of mortal frame ; 

A sacred love o'er your lives presided, 

And in your deaths you were not divided ! 

O, blessed are they who bid adieu 
To this erring nature as pure as you ! 
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IIIE MAI VATS PAS.” A SCENE IN THE ALPS. 

Illuitmting a passage in the Wovel of Anne of Gekrsftin. 


Is thereat! indivulual, who has trod 
at all beyond the beaten track of life, 
who does not harbour within his mind 
the recollection of pomc incident or 
incidents of so eventful a nature, that 
it requires but the shade of an associa- 
tion to brin^ them forward from their 
resting-place, bright, clear, and dis- 
tinct, as at the moment of their ex- 
istence ? We suspect there are many 
who, in their hours of solitude, might 
be seen to manifest symptoms of such 
reminiscences ; and many who, in the 
busy W’orld, and amidst the hum of 
men, might also be seen to start as if 
visions of things long gone by were 
again before them, and to shrink w*i th- 
in themselves, as though spirits of 
olden times were passing before 
their face, and causing the liair of their 
flesh to stand up.” 

It is now many years ago since an 
event of this character occurred to the 
writer of these pages. His event, how- 
ever, such as it is, would, in all proba- 
bility , never have been recorded on any 
other tablets than those of his own pri- 
vate thoughts, or have wanden‘d be- 
yond the limited circle of others, wlio, 
from natural causes, w ere intcrostid in 
itsdeiaiU, hadit not, wiihin thclavtiew 
days, been brought t ividly hi to:e liiin, 
by a writer, whose unnvalted. dci-jrip- 
tive powers have so often give n a rcou- 
blance of truth to tabs of fictio’i, and 
excited a thrill on the ncital of ))t*rils 
and adventures, when.* no persotial in- 
terests were called forth to give adili- 
tional animation to the narrative. 
Long before they can peruke tlic^se 
lines, the readers of Blackwood's Msl* 
gazi lie w i 11, dou b ticss , h a vc rn a d e t h em - 
selves acquainted w’ith Anne of (Jei«*r- 
fctein; and many a mountain traveller, 
accustomed to sojourn amidst tlie 
heights and depths of Alpine Jiccncry, 
vrill have borne testimony to the .>plcn- 
<lid representation of Mont Til Ue, ar- 
rayed in its gloomy pano]»!y of va- 
pour, and clouds, and storms,” and 
have folio we I the daring Arthur 
PhilipsoM, with lnathlc«s interest, as 
he wound Jii« cautious way on the 
ledge of the granite precipice upreared 
before him: and nuch readers will 
sca^'cclv be surprised, that a dcscrip. 
tion like this should make no ordL 


nary impression on one, who, without 
the slightest pretensions to the vigour 
and muscular activity of a hardy moun- 
taineer of the lifrccnth century, once 
found himself in a predicameni some- 
what similar, and oddly enough occa- 
sioned bya disaster akin to this, which 
so nearly proved fatal to the travellers 
from Lucerne. Believe me, Mr Editor, 
when, in Sir Walter Scott's 3 Ith page, 
I descended from the platform on whieli 
the adventurous son bade adieu to his 
father, and gained witli him the nar- 
row ledge, creepingalong the very brink 
of the precipice, days, months, and 
ycais shrunk away, and once again 
did I feel myself tottering on the airy 
path way of the very platform, on which 
I also was once doomed to gaze, with 
feelings which time can never efface 
from my recollection. 

It was in the year 1 H IH that I arrived 
in the village of Martigny, a few days 
after that memorable catastrophe, 
when , l)y th e bursting of i ts i c v mou ml s , 
the extensive Lake of Mauvoisin wa**, 
in an instant, let loose, pouring forth 
six liumire*! millions of cubic feet of 
waterover the peaceful and fruitful v ah 
leys of the Hrance, with the irresiMible 
Velocity cf sixteen miles an hour, dr- 
iving Ik fore its ovevwlu lining torrent 
every vestige of civilized life wliieh 
st 'od within its impetuous reach. The 
whole village and its environs exhi- 
bited a dreary si’. ne of <lc:ith and deso- 
lation. 'J’lic landlord, with many 
o:]icis of bis acquaintance and kins- 
folk, had been suejitfrom their dwell- 
ing-places, ejr perished in their ruins. 
Tile wreck of a well-built Knglidi 
carriaye occupied part of the inm r 
court-yard, while the body, lorn from 
its springs, had grounded upon a iliick- 
et in the field adjacent. The plains 
through which the treacherous stream 
was now winding its wonted course, 
had all the appearance of a barren de- 
sert. T.uxunant meadows were con- 
vcrt'il into rcf^crvoirs of sand and gra- 
vel ; and crops m arly ripe for the 
sickle, were beaten dow^n into masses 
of corrupting vegetation. Here and 
there aniornhous piles of trees, beams, 
carts, stacks, and remnants of every 
description of building, were biirled 
against some fragment of rock, or other 
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natural obstacle, forming-, in many 
cases, it was too evident, the grave- 
mound of human victims soddening 
beneath. On the door of the dilapi- 
dated inn, the following appeal was at- 
tached ; but it required no document 
written by the hand of man to tell the 
talc of woe : Tlic Hoods had passed 
over it, and it was gone, and the place 
thereof was known no more.’' 

“ AMKS urNEiihusi:s ! 

Vi\ in()uvemv.*nt dc la grande nature 
\ient dc cliangcr unc contree fertile ct ri- 
antc en un llicatre dc desolation et tie la 
niisero, par rirniptioii dn lac de Gct- 
roz, arrives Ic IH Join IfilJl. l.ts victiines 
Ue cette cifa'trophs tendent leur> mains 
vers vous, images de la Divinitt bienfai- 
sante. Quelle occasion favorable dVxercei* 
votre ve.ni favtiriie, ct de verser d- s lar- 
mes de plaisir, cn tarissant celles d.- rnal- 
heur !” 

It was impossible to contemplate ef- 
fects consequent upon so awful a visi- 
tation, without a corresponding ex- 
citement of strong curiosity to follow 
the devastation to its source, and learn, 
from ocular inspection, the inode in 
which nature had carried on and com- 
pleted lier dreadful operation^. Ac- 
cordingly, having ascertained that al- 
though the regular roads, bridgevvays, 
and pathways, were cirricd away, a 
circuitous course over the mountains 
was feasible to the very foot of the 
(llaciers of Mont Plcurour, which im- 
pended over the mouth of the lac de 
Gi troz, a guide was secured, and with 
him, on the following morning, be- 
fore sunrise, I found inyi-elf toiling 
through the pine- woods clothing the 
bleep sides of the mountains to the 
east of Mariigny. It is not, however, 
my iiitcniion 'to enter into details 
(though interesting enough in tluir 
way) unconnected with the one sole 
object, which, while I am now wri- 
ting, hovers before me like Macbeth’s 
dagger, to the exclusion of other things 
of minor import. Suffice it to say, 
that as the evening closed, I ciitcied a 
desolate large scrambling sort of man- 
sion, formerly, as I was given to un- 
derstand, a convent belonging to some 
monks of La Tra]>pe; a fact eonfi’^uicd 
by sundry portraits of its late gloomy 
possessors, hung round the dark dis- 
mantled chamber in which I was to 
sleep. The village, of which this 
mansion had formed a part, had been 
saved almost by miracle. A strong 
•stone bridge^ with some natural em- 


bankments, gave a momentary check 
to the descending torrent, which in- 
stantly rose, and in another minute 
must have inevitably swept away all 
before it, when fortunately the earth 
on every side gave way, the ponder- 
ous buttresses of the bridge yielded, 
down it sunk, and gave immediate 
vent to the cataract. M’bile I was 
looking towards the heights of Mont 
ricurtur, on whose crest the spires 
and pinnacles of the Glacier dc Getroz 
were visible, a stranger joined the 
owner of the house in w'hicli I was 
lodged, and from their conversation I 
collected that he, with a companion, 
had that day visited the scene of ac- 
tion. And you saw it,” said the 
laiuiiord. I did,” was the reply. 

And your companion?” — No, 
for we did not go the lower road,” 
observed tlie traveller. JIow so.^ 

did you take ilie upper?” — We did,” 
was the answer. Comment done ? 
mah Ic MdUvnhPfis “ I crossedit,” 
n plied tlie traveller. Mon Dieu I” 
exclaimed the landlord ; and your 
companion r” — He saw wdiat it was, 
and returned.” Having heard nothing 
of any extraordinary difficulties, I paid 
no great attention to this dialogue, 
paiiicularly as I had the warranty of 
my guiilc that our cour?e would be 
on the right bank of the river the 
whole way; and it \va‘« evident, that 
any thing like this Afaiuvzis Pas of 
avhich the host and tra\ oiler spoke, 
was on the luights above the left 
bank. I tlicrtfore retired to rest, in 
high spiiit?, notwithstanding tlie 
sombre scowling looks of the monks 
whicli seemed to glance on me from 
their heavy black frames, ornament- 
ing the panelled walls of the cheer- 
less dormitory in which my pallet was 
slrctchcil — quite sufficient, under 
other clicumstanccs, to call up the 
recollection of every ghost and goblin 
slumbering in the mind, from the 
earliest traditions of nursery chro- 
nicles. 

As the journey of the day promised, 
under tlie ines't favourable circum- 
stances, to be not only long but fa- 
tiguing, and as Foine part of the road 
was represented to be passable for 
horses, by which much time and la- 
bour might be spared, a couple were 
lured, and another guide engaged to 
bring them back ; and, as we quitted 
the hostelry at early dawn, the beams 
of the rising sun were just glauciirg 
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on the hij^hcst peaks of the Glaciers, 
at whose base our excursion was to 
terminate. For the first three or four 
hours, sometimes on the plains, at 
other times defiling over the heights, 
according to the obstacles interposed 
by the recent devastation, we pursued 
our course without any other interest, 
than that produced by a succesbion of 
striking objects, amidst the wildest 
exhibitions of mountain scenery I 
ever beheld. At length, we descend- 
ed into a valley of considerable ex- 
tent, affording a flat platform, of 
what had been hitherto meadow land, 
though now a wide plain, on whose 
surface, in every direction, were scat- 
tered, in wild confusion, rocks and 
stones, and uprooted trees of all di- 
meiiaioiis, deposited by the torrent, 
which had now returned to its original 
channtl, through which it was roaring 
over a bed of broken granite, forming 
a sort of looM’ and co.irse shingle. This 
valKy, though unconfined towards the 
west, was apparently closed in towards 
the east, inimediately in our route, by 
a htupendous barrier of precipitous 
rock, as if a mountain, impending 
over llie river on our right, had bhot 
forth one of its mighty arms for the 
purpose of nrrestiijg the w aters in their 
prtigress. On drawing nearer, howr- 
evtr, a lissure, extending from the 
summit to the base, through the very 
heart of the rock, was paeeptible, 
through wliich the river rushed in a 
more conhiud cliannel. It naturally 
occurred to me, that, unless w’e could 
pass onwards through this fissure, >ve 
hud notiung for it but to return ; 
though having, in our morning’s pro- 
gress, more than once forded the 
stream, I concluded that a similar at- 
tempt would be made in the fortii- 
coming case, in which I was confirmed 
by the two guides When, Iiowever, 
we drew a little nearer, I remarked, 
that they looked forwaid repeatedly 
with soineiliiiig like an anxious cast of 
couijt»‘Marjce, t xaij;ining here and there 
at the same time certain blocks of shine 
embedded in small (k>o1.s, on which, 
although tht'e was a communication 
with tlie river, the current had no ef- 
fect, the communication being so far 
cut off, as to exclude even the sliglit- 
tn ripple. llie waters are liigher 
than they were yestenlay/’ said the 
one. And altf rising at this moment," 

replied tWirtWi who was carefully 

watching we wooth side of one of 


these detached blocks, half filling the 
calm and unrufHcd surface of one of 
these diminutive lakes. And again, 
with scrutinizing eyes, they looked 
forward towards the fissure. “ Shall 
we be able to stem the torrent in yon- 
der spot ?" I asked. We hope so," 
they hastily answered ; “ but not a 
moment must be lost and, suiting 
the action to the word, the horses 
w’ere spurred on to a full trot, the 
eyes of both being now intensely fixed 
on something cvideudy in or near tlie 
river. “ Do you see a dark speck at 
the foot of the left hand preei])ice ?” 
observed one of the giiitles to me. 
I do." — ‘* Monsieur," continued he, 
the waters are ri‘>ing rapidly, by tlie 
inert a«ed melting of thesiious; and 
if that dark stone is covered when we 
rtach the fissure, our passage llirou^h 
the torrent will he ha/arelou':, if not 
impracticable." From that in^^tant 
every eye was rivetted to the trag- 
rmnt, vvhicli, instead of I'eeoimng 
more marked and visible, as we short- 
cm/1 the intervening space, vtry sen- 
sibly diminislied in si/e : aiul, in 
spue of ever) efiort to urge the hors s 
on, soon dwindled toasjKck, and was 
almost imme'iiati’ly after, to our great 
mortification, in tj rely lost innltr a 
ripple of white foam \\hich broke over 
its highest point. Cv nVht plus ne- 
ce.ssuire d’a\ancAr ; il faut s’aireter," 
said the guide^;*‘^ e'e^t fini." The 
Jioises were accordingly reined in. 
Wc alighted, and 1 sat down in «ie- 
.spair to secure what I could by skt tell- 
ing the magniticent scene hi fore me ; 
demanding, in a tom- of I’orloin liope, 
if it was indeed im]ui".sihle to pro- 
ceed, either by scaling tlie oj>]io^ing 
barrier, or by au) ollnr cireuitous 
route. On sajing this, they again ex- 
amined the margin of tlie river ; hut 
it gave no encouraging sign. , The 
white foam had even ceased to break 
over the hidden stone ; a swift blue 
stream w^as hurrying over it, and not 
a token of its exii-tcncc remained. 
While I continued tny bkctch, 1 ob- 
served that they were in earnest con- 
ver.sation, walking to and fro, now 
looking back on the road we had 
travelled, and then casting their t yes 
upwards to the right ; the only words 
which 1 could distinctly hear, for they 
were more than once repeated, Ireing 
Mais il faut avoir bonne tele— a-t-ii 
bonne At length, one of them 

dunc np^ and «aid^ Monsieur, ii y a» 
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un autre cliemin, mais c’cst dange- 
reux — e'cst un mauvais pas ! Avez 
vous bonne tete.** As the correctness 
of any answer to the conclusion of 
this address depended much upon 
divers particulars, and certain other 
data, which it behoved me to know, I 
begged him to describe a little more 
at large the precise nature of this Mau- 
vais PaSy the ominous term recalling 
in an instant the words I had heard 
from the traveller the night before. 

The result of my enquiry was very 
vague. That it was iiigh amongst 
the mountains, and somewhat dis- 
tant, there could be no doubt. That, 
in order to get to it, we must return, 
and cro^s the river below, where, be- 
ing wider, It might still be furdtd, 
were aho ])rehm inary steps. The 
heigh U on the right were, in the next 
place, to b<' gained, and iliat by no 
very inviiing path, as I could see; but 
these v>’cre not object ions calculated 
to deter me from ])ioeeeding, and 
wherein the real dhliculty consisted 
I coaid not di.^tinctly di^v\iNer. “ Is, 
then, this Mitavais Pas much more 
st(U‘[) and (liHicult than the asctiil 
which you have poinieil oat amongst 
those rocks on the right?” — “ t)ii, no,” 
was tile leply ; “ it is not steep at all ; 
it is on a dead level.” — “ Is it, then 
very fatiguing ?” — Oh, no; it is by 
no Incans fatiguing ; the ascent which 
you see before you, is by far the most 
fatiguing part of the whole route.” — 
Is It, then, dangtrons, owing to 
broken fragments of rock, or shppt i y 
grass?” for 1 had heard them luutter 
hoinctliiiig about slipping. “ Oh, no ; 
it was on hard :-olid rv)ck : and, un for 
grass, lliere was not ;i blade ui>oii it. 
It required but nnr ho/nw tile, car si 
071 y/cs.scj Oh cst perdu P" This wind- 
ing up was certainly neither encou- 
raging nor satisliictory ; but having 
so repiatcdly heard the danger of 
these mountain passes magnitied, and 
their dithculties exaggerated, and the 
A ague information above mentioned, 
saving and except the definitive re- 
sult, being by no means in itself ap- 
palling, I expressed my readiness to 
try this path, if they nad made up 
their minds to guide me. To this 
they consented ; and preparations were 
instantly made ; “ for,” added they, 
the day is waning, and'you will find 
there is much to be done.” 

We remounted the horsCsS, and has- 
tened back about a mile to a \7idc par t of 


the river, which we succeeded in ford- 
ing without much inconvenience ; and 
soon after left them at a spot from 
whence they could be sent for at lei- 
sure. We then turned again to the 
eastward, and soon reached the foot 
of the heights on the left bank of the 
river, forming the barrier which had 
checked us on the other side. Up 
there we proceeded to mount, press- 
ing onwards through brake and brier, 
boughs and hushes, to the .summit of 
the ridge. During this part of the 
task, I endeavoured to pick up fur- 
ther particulars respecting the wind- 
ing up of our adventure ; but all I 
could learn was, that, in consequence 
of ibc suspension of all communica- 
tion in the valleys below, by tiic de- 
struction of the roads and bridges, a 
chamois-hunter had, since the catas- 
trophe, passed over this path, and 
that some work-people, on tluir way 
to repair the bridges, finding it prac- 
ticable, had done the same ; but that 
it had luver before been used as a 
re juLir coinnuinicaiion, and certainly 
never would again, as none, but from 
sheer nece^'^iiy, would CNtr think of 
taking advantage of it. But, by way 
of neutralising any unfavourable con- 
clusions 1 might draw from these re- 
presentations, they both added, that, 
from what they then saw of my 
capabilities in the art of climbing — 
for tlie road, here and there, required 
some triiiing exertion — they were sure 
1 should do very well, and had no 
reason to foir. Thus encouraged, I 
proceeded with confidence ; and, in 
the course of rather more than an 
hours sharp ascent, we atlaiiud a 
more kvel lurfaec in the bosom of a 
thick forest of pine and underwood, 
fronted, as far as I could guess from 
occasional glimpses through gaps and 
intervals, by a giey dull curtain of 
bare rock. “ We are approaching the 
Jilaucais PnsP said one of tlic guides. 
— Is it as rough as this?” said I, 
floundering as I was through hollows 
of loose stone\s and bushes. — Oh, 
no ; it is smooth as a floor,” was the 
reply . — ** In a few minutes we shall 
be on the Pas,** said the other, as we 
began to descend on the eastern de- 
clivity of the ridge we had been mount- 
ing for the last hour. And then, for 
the first time, I saw below mo the val- 
leys of the Drance spread forth like 
amap, and that it required but half-a- 
dozen steps at most to have cleared 
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every impediment to my descending 
amongst tbem^ in an infinitely shorter 
time than I had expended in mount- 
ing to the elevated spot from whence 
I looked down upon them. And then> 
too, for the first time, certain misgi- 
vings, as to the propriety of going 
further, and a shrewd guess as to the 
real nature of the Mauvais flash- 
ed across me, in one of those sudden 
heart* searching thrills, so perfectly 
defined in the single word rrrhJitig^ 
a provincial term, expressing that 
creeping, paralyzing, twittering, pal- 
pitating sort of sensation, which a ner- 
vous person might be supposed to feci, 
if, in exploring a damp and dark dun- 
geon, he placed his liarul unadvisedly 
upon somecold and clammy substance, 
which his imagination might paint as 
something too horrible to look at. 

But whatever were the force and 
power of these feelings, it was not now 
the time to let them get the masti r- 
ship. It was too late to retract — I 
had gone too far to recede. It would 
have btcn unpardonable tohave given 
tw’o Swijis guides an opportunity of 
publishing throughout the cantons, 
that an Engli'-hman had flinched, ami 
feared to set his foot where a foreign 
traveller had trod the ilay before. On 
then I went, Mry uncoinfortahle, I 
will candidly confess, hut aided and 
impelled, notwithstanding, by that in- 
stinctive sort of wish, connnon, I be- 
lieve, to all pcoplf, to kjn'MV the wornt 
in extreme ca^^ca. too, had 

its share — not inertly excited by the 
ultimate object for which I was about 
to venture inysclf in mid a;r, but a 
Secret (h ■,ire to see with my own eyes 
a pafs which had so suddenly and un- 
expectedly a-sumed importance in my 
fate. And afu r all, ihougli there were 
very unupii vocal symptoms of some- 
thing tciiible in tl.o immediate vi- 
cinage of the uiulcfincd grey skreen of 
rock before me, I had as yet no cer- 
tainty of its appalling realities. 

For a furlong or : wo no great change 
was perceptible ; liicre was a plentiful 
supply of twigs and shrubs to hold 
by, and the patli was not by any means 
alarndng. In short, I be/an to shake 
off all uncasimss, and smile at my 
l^arn, whtn, on turning an 
SjJ^e, I carno to an a),rupt Urrmna- 
tfbn of every thing bonleriiigon twig, 
bough, pathway, or greensward ; and 
tin, Afauvais Pas, in all its ft arfiihicsa, 
glared upon me ! For a foreground. 


(if that could be called a foreground, 
separated, as it was, by a gulf of some 
fathoms wide,) an unsightly facing of 
unbroken precipitous rock bearded me 
on the spot from whence I was to take 
my departure, jutting out sufficiently 
to conceal wdiatevcr might be the state 
of affairs on the other side, round 
which it w'as necessary to pass by a 
narrow' ledge like a mantel- piece, on 
which the first guide had now placed 
his foot. The distance, however, was 
incon^idcriible, at most, a few' ycirds, 
after which, I fondly conjectured we 
might njoin a pathway similar to that 
wc w'trc now' quitting, ami that, in 
fact, this short but fearful trnjt t con- 
stituted the substance ami sum- total 
of what so richly dcstvved the title of 
the Jldffvais Pas. Be firm ; hold 
fast, and keep your eye on the roek," 
said the guide, as I, with my heart in 
iny mouth, stept out — ‘‘ Is my foot 
steadily fixed?” — It is,” was the 
answer ; and, with my ejes fixed up- 
on the roek. as if it would have o| di- 
ed undtr my gaze, and my hands 
hooked hke claws on the slight pro- 
tuberances within reach, I stole silent- 
ly and slowly towards the projection, 
almost without draw ing a breath. Ha- 
ving turned this point, and still found 
rn\self proceeding, but to what de- 
gree, and whether for better or wor>c, 
I could not exactly ascertain, as 1 most 
pertinaciously contimu d to look upon 
the roek, inochanically mo\ing loot 
after fool with a sort of dogged perse- 
verance, leading to the leading guide 
the jd; using task, which 1 most an- 
xiously expected evi ry moment, of as- 
suring me that the deed was done, and 
congratulating me on having passed 
the Afsi/iY/M yVi.s But he was .-silent 
Ui the grave — not a word e^caped liis 
lips ; and on, and on, and on dnl W’c 
tread, .slow'ly, cautiously, and hesita- 
tingly, for about ten minutes, when I 
became impatient to learn tlic extent 
of our progress, and t injuiicd whether 
wc had nearly reached tlie other end. 
** Pas encore.” — '‘Are we half way?” 
— " A peu pre-s,” were the replies. 
Gathering up niy wdiole stock cf pre- 
.sence of mind, I requcsteil that we 
might pause a while, and then, as I 
deliberately turned my head, the whole 
of this extraordinary and frightful 
scenery revealed itself at a glance. 
Conceive an ampin' theatre of rock 
forming, throughout, a bare, barren, 
perpendicular precipice, of I knew 
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not how many hundred feet in height, 
the two extremities diminishing in 
altitude as they approached the Drance, 
wliich formed the chord of this arc ; 
that on our left constituting the bar- 
rier which liad impeded our progress, 
and which we had just ascended. 
From the point where wc had stepped 
upon the ledge, quitting the forest and 
underwood, this circular face of pre- 
cipice commenced, continuing, with- 
out intermission, till it united itself 
with its corresponding headland on the 
right. Tile only communication be- 
tween the two being along a ledge in 
the face of the precipice, varying in 
width from about a foot to a few' 
inches ; the surface of the said ledge, 
moreover, assuming the form of an 
inclined plane, owing to an accumu- 
lation of small particles of rock, which 
had, from time immemorial, shalcd 
from the heights above, and lodged 
on this slightly projecting shelf. 
The distance, from the time taken to 
pass it, I guessed to be not fir short of 
a quarter of a mile. At my foot, li- 
terally speaking, (for it required but 
a semiquaver of the body, or the loo- 
sening of my hold, to throw the cen- 
tre of gravitation over the ab\ ss, ) were 
spread the vallejs of tlie Drance, 
through wliich 1 could perceive the 
river meandering like a silver threail; 
but, fiom the height at which I look- 
ed down, its rapidity was invisible, 
and its hoarse brawding unheard. The 
silence w'as absolute and solemn ; for, 
fortunately, not a zephyr fanned the 
air, to interfere with my precarious 
equilibrium. 

There was no inducement for thcless- 
er birds of the field to w.iible where we 
were, and the laniiner-geyers and the 
eaglt.s, if any had their eyrie.s amidst 
these crags, were revelling in the ban- 
quet of desolation below'. As I look- 
ed upon thisawfiilly magnificent scene, 
a rapid train of thouglits .succeetled 
each other. I felt as if I was contem- 
)>lating ii world 1 had left, and w hich 
I was never again to revisit ; for it was 
impo.ssible not to be keenly impressed 
with the idia, that something fatal 
might occur within the space of the 
next few minutes, effectually prevent- 
ing my return thither as a living be- 
ing. 'I'hen, again, I saw^ before me 
the forms and figures of many 1 had 
left — some a few hours, some a few 
weeks before. Was I to see them 
again or not.^ The question again 


and again repeated itself, and the of- 
tener, perhaps, from a feeling of pre- 
sumption I experienced in even whis- 
pering to myself that I decidedly 
should. Si on glissc, on cst perdu!" 
how horribly forcible and true did 
these w'ords now appear, — on what a 
slender thread was life held ! A tri- 
fling deviation in the position of a foot, 
and it was over. I had but to make 
one single step in advance, and I was 
in another state of existence. Such 
were a few' of the mental feelings 
which suggested themselves, but others 
of a physical nature occurred. I had 
eat nothing since leaving the old con- 
vent, and the keen air on the moun- 
tains had so sharpened my appetite, 
that by the time I had reached the 
summit w'c had just quitted, I felt not 
only a good deal exhausted, but ex- 
tremely hungry. But hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, followed me not on the 
ledge. A feast w'ould have had no 
charm, and miles upon a levcd road 
would have been as nothing. F.very 
fense seemed absorbid in getting to 
tlic end ; and yet, in the midst of this 
unenviable position, a trifling inci- 
dent occurred, which actually, for the 
time. ga\e rise to something of a plea- 
surable siiisition. About midway I 
cspicil, in a chink of the ledge, the 
beautiful and dazzlin.g blossom of the 
little and, stopping 

the guides while I gathered it, 1 ex- 
pressed great satisfaction in meeting 
with this lovely lit'lc flower on such a 
lonely spot. And I could scarcely help 
smiling at the simplicity of tluse ho- 
nest people, who, from that moment, 
whemuer the difliculties iiicreastil, 
endeavoured to divert my att.ntion, 
by pointing out or looking for another 
specimen. Wo had procealed good 
part of the way, when, to my dismay, 
the ledge, narrow as it was, became per- 
ceptibly narrow’er, and, at the distance 
of a yard or two in advance, I observeil 
a point w here it seemed to run to no- 
thing, interrupted by a protuberant 
rock. I said nothing, waiting the result 
in silence. The guide before me, when 
lie reached the point, threw one foot 
round the projection, till it was firmly 
placed, aiui holding on the rock, then 
brought up the other. — What was I 
to do ? Like Arthur Philipson's guide, 
Antonio, I could only say, “ I was no 
goat-hunter, and had no wings to 
transport me from cliff to cliff like a 
raven."—" 1 cannot perform thatfeat," 
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said I to the guide ; I shall miss the 
invisible footing on the other side, and 
—then!*'— They were prepared for the 
case ; one of them happened to have a 
short staff ; this was handed forward, 
and formed a slight rail, while the 
other, stooping down, seized my foot, 
and placing it in his hand, answered. 
Tread without apprehension, it will 
support you firmly as the rock itself ; 
be steady — go on.’* I did so, and re- 
gained the ledge once more in safety. 
The possible repetition of such an ex- 
ploit was not by any means to my 
taste, and I ventured to question the 
foremost guide as to the chance of its 
recurrence, and the difficulties yet 
in store. Without pretending to dis- 
guise them, he proceeded to dilate 
upon the iwrtion of our peregrina- 
tion still in reserve, when the otlier 
interrupted l)iin impatiently, and in 
French, instead of Patois, (forgetting, 
in his anxiety to enjoin silence, that 
I understood every word he uttered,) 
exclaimed, a Avord more, I en- 

treat you. Speak not to him of dangt r ; 
this is not the place to excite ukuin; 
it is our business to cheer and ani- 
mate ;** and in the true spirit of his ad- 
vice, he immediately pointed to a bunch 
of little gentians, exclaiming, Juli, 
done, qu'elles sont jolies ! Kegardez 
CCS channantes flcurs!” Long before 
I had accomplislied half the distance, 
and had formed a correct opinion as to 
what remained in hand, the propriety 
of turning back had more than once 
suggested itself ; but on looking round, 
the narrowness of the shelf already 
passed presented so revolting an ap- 
pearance, that what with the risk to 
be incurred in the very act of turning 
about, and forming any thing like a 
pirouctt<‘ ill my present position, add- 
ed to an almost insurmountable un- 
wtlJingneFS to recede, for the reasons 
above mentionc<l, and the chance that, 
as it could not well be worse, the re- 
mainder might possibly be better, I 
decided on going on, estimating every 
additional inch as a valuable accession 
of space, with a secret proviso, how- 
ever, in \uj pmn mind, that nothing 
on earth should induce me to return 
the samo way, notwithstanding the 
declaration of tlic guiiks that they 
knew of no other line, unless a bridge, 
which was impassable yc-sterday, had 
been made passable to-day ; and we 
knew the people were at work, for a 
man had gone before us witli an axe 
over his rhouldcr. 


Thus persevering with the speed of 
a tortoise or a sloth, the solemn slow 
movements of hand and foot forcibly 
reminding me of that cautious animal, 
wc at last drew near to a more acute 
point in the curve of this gaunt am- 
phitheatre, where it bent forward 
towards the river, and consequently 
we were more immediately fronted 
by the precipice forming the continu- 
ation of that on which wc stood. 
By keeping my head obliquely turn- 
ed inwards, I had hitherto in great 
measure avoided more visual com- 
munication than I wished with the 
bird’s-eye prospect below ; hut there 
was no possibility of excluding the 
smooth bare frontage of rock right a- 
head. There it reared itself from the 
clods beneath to the cloiuls above, 
without outward or visible sign of fret 
or fissure, as far as I could judge, on 
wliicli even a chamois could rest its 
tiny hoof; for tlic width (;f wli.itt ver 
ledge it might liavc was diminislKd, 
by the perspective view we had of it, 
to Kuchd's true delinition of a matlie- 
matical line, namely, length u iihoiit 
breadth. At this dist.ince of time, 1 
have no very clear rt collection of the 
mode of our exit, anil cannot siieak 
positively as to wliother wc skirted any 
part of this perilous wall of the 'Fi- 
taiis, or crept up through the corner 
of the curve by some tissure hading 
to the Bummit. I have, however, a 
very clear and agreeable recollection 
of the moment whtn I came in con- 
tact with a tough hough, whicli I wel- 
comed and grasped I would have 
welcomed and gra^jad the hand of 
the dearest friend I had upon (arth, 
and by the help of which I, a very 
few more seconds, scrambled upivards, 
and set my foot once more, without 
fear of slips or sliding, on a rough 
heathery surface, forming the b(‘d of 
a ravine, which soon ltd us to an up- 
land plateau, on win' eh I stood as in 
the garden of par«adisc. 

In talking over our adventure, one 
of the guides mentioned a curious cir- 
cumstance that had occurnd either to 
Iiirn.self or a brother guide, I forg< t 
which, in the coutfc of tht ir practice. 
He was cKCorting a traveller over a 
rather dizzy height, when the unfor- 
tunate tourist's head failtd, and he 
fainted on the spot, Wlierf upon the 
mountaineer, a strong muscular man, 
with great presence of mind, took up 
his charge, threw him over his shouN 
der, and coolly walked away with him 
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till he came to a place of safety, where 
he deposited his burden, and awaited 
the return of sense ; but,” added he, 

had such a misfortune occurred on 
the Mauvais Pa^t you must liave sub- 
mitted to your fate; the ledge was too 
narrow for exertion, — we could have 
done nothing.” 

We were now not much more than 
a league from our original destination, 
a space of wliieh, whetlier fair or foul, 
I cannot speak with niucli precision, 
so entirely was every thought and 
sense engrossed in the bu-^iness which 
luul occujncd so large a portion of the 
last hour. It is merely necessary to 
inform the reader, that at the expira- 
tion of a given time, I stood before the 
ruins of a stupendous mound formed 
of condensed masscws of snow and ice, 
hurled down from above by the im- 
pereeptiblo hut gradual advancement 
ol the great (ilacier of (rctroz, nursed 
in a gorge beneath tlie summit of 
.Mont IMciirt'ur. Not a moment pass- 
('d witlioiit tlie fall of thundering ava- 
lanches, hounding Iroin rock to rock, 
till their shattered 1‘roamcnts, floun- 
dering doun tin' inclined plane of 
snow, finally precipitated themselves 
into tile bed of the channel through 
wliicli the emancipated Lac do Mau« 
voi''in had, in tlie brie f space of half 
an hour, ru'^lu d, afur it had succeed- 
ed in corroding tlie excavated galleries, 
and blown up in an instant its icy 
barrier. 

Seateil on a knoll immediately front- 
iiig the stage on which this grand 
scencMY was represented, weresudfor 
some time, during whicli we were 
joined by one or two of the workmen 
einploycd in repairing the roads and 
bridge to which llie guides had allu- 
ded ; and the first ttui stion asked vvas, 

IVut on le traverser No direct 
answer followed ; it w'as evidently, 
tin relore, a matter of doubt, requiring 
at least some discussion, during wdiich, 
although the parties conversed in an 
iin ler- tone, I again heard, more than 
once, the disagreeable repetition of 
“ :Mais, a-t-il bonne tete V' and a rc- 
fert'iice was finally made to me. It 
seems the bridge had Ijjocn completely 
destroyed, but some people had that 
morning availed themselves of the 
eoinmenccment of a tempprj^ry accom- 
modation, then in a state of prepara- 
tion, and had crossed the chasm ; and 


provided Monsieur had a Uto^ 

there was no danger in following their 
example. Hesitation was out of the 
question; for whatever might be tlie 

S ossible extent of risk, in duration and 
egree it clearly could hear no compa- 
rison with the Mauvai/i Pan, the dis- 
comfiting sensations of w’hich were still 
too fresh in my recollection to indulge 
a thought of encountering them a se- 
cond time in the same day. 1 there- 
fore decided on the bridge without 
more ado, routn qui routn ; and as we 
descended tow'ards the river, I had 
soon the pleasure of seeing it far be- 
low me, and plenty of tune to make 
up my mind as to the best mode of 
ferrying myself over. Of the original 
arch not a vestige remained ; but across 
two buttresses of natural rock I could 
distinguish something like a tight rope, 
at the two extremities of wdiieii little 
moving things, no bigger than mites, 
were bustling about, and now ami 
then I could prretive one or two of 
tbchO diminutive me, nocules venturing 
upon this apparentlv frail lino' of eoni- 
munication, A nearer view afloidcd 
no additional encouragement. At a 
depth of f>0 feet below roared tlie 
Draijce, foaming and dadung with in- 
conceivable violence against its two 
adamantine abutments, which hero 
confined the channel within a space of 
about 30 or 40 feet. From roek to 
rock, athwart the gulf, two pine poKs 
had that morning been thrown, not 
yet riveticd together, but loostdy rt >t- 
ing shlc by side. It cert linlv was not 
half 

As full ofp.’ril. and .advent'roiu spirit. 
As to oVr\salk a carrcnt, rairbig Lnid, 

On the un-Jtc.ulfast footing of a sp^ai 

but it was, notwithstanding, a very 
comfortless piece of footing to contem- 
plate. A'e mariners of Knglan 1, w ho 
think nothing of la)ing our on a top- 
sail-yard to pass an caring* in a gale 
of wind, might haw smiled at sucli a 
sight, and crossed merrily over, willi- 
out the vibration of a nerve ; but let 
it be recollected, as a balance for a 
landsman's fears, that these two spars 
were neither furnished with accommo- 
dating jack-stays, supporting foot- 
ropes, nor encircling gaskets, to whidi 
the oiitlayer might cling in ca^e of 
emergence. There they rested, one 
end on each projecting promontory of 


Ihe technical term for an operation necessary in reefing topsails. 
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the chasm, in all their hare nakedness. 
In the morning, I might have paused 
to look before I leaped ; but what 
were 40 or ,50 feet of pine va\ilting, 
in comparison with the protracted mi- 
sery of a quarter of a mile of the 
JMiiucah' Fas? Soforthwitli commit- 


ting myself to tlicir support, on h inds 
and knees I crawled along, and in a 
feiv minutes trode again on irnyi firmfi, 
beyond tlie reach of turther risk, re- 
joicing, and, 1 trust, not ungrateful 
for the perils I had escaped. 

E. S. 


Onr TO THE HARP OF ZION. 

By II. S. Biddei.i . 


1 . 

Harp of the holy heart and hand, 

May I awdke thy sacred tone. 

Far 'mid this wild und lonely land. 

Where many a martyr's moss- gray stone 
Remains In hallow’d light, to tell 
Where lone and low the ashes lie 
Of hearts who loved thy numbers wxll, 
And dared for thee to die ; 

Exulting in the mortal pain 
Which they woie ne’er to feel again ? 


2 . 

When persecution’s ruthless power 
Sent godless murderers abroad, 

These wilds, at midnight’s deepest liour, 
llavx heard the hyn.ns sung out to God, 
That died away hy Babel streams. 

Like v.ailings of the desert wind, 

When (xiled heart'; recall'd the dieains 
Of hoiiiCS far left hi himt, 

And scene« of /ion’s holy hill, 

Whore all thine tcliots then were .-till. 


3. 

Thy strains were as eternal tics 
Of sympathy, which hound in one 
The souls of those that could despise 
All influence else below' the sun. 

And through these solitudes, though far 
'I’hcir weary h ct were doom’d to roam, 
Briglit glow’d thou as their polar star. 
Pointing their hrpes to home. 

And Him who o’er this setne of clay 
Once waiuler’d hornelci-sly as they. 


4. 

'i’hc hoary w ing of ages hath 

iSwept oVt this world of w'oe and crime. 
Since slept the holy bards in death. 

That woke tby harmonics sublime; 

But Time, w'hich sheds its darkntss oVr 
The pri<Ie of all created things, 

Can never diin the heavenly loro 
That melted from thy strings ; 

Nor !>evcr from immortal thought, 

Ihe wisdom that thy light has taught. 
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Oilc to the Harp of Zion. 

3 . 

There is a sun which cannot set, 

A power whose influence cannot die ; 
The hand its cunning may forget^ 

And stars may fade from out the sky ; 
But thou shalt to the soul be known. 

As that which can a charm impart. 
When all the earth-born hopes of man 
Have faded from the heart— 

A boon tliat then can bless him more 
Than all the wealth the world e'er bore. 


6 . 

'Twas thine to wake triumphal dirp-c 
O’er EgyiU’s ocean-buried land ; 

And thine the lofty plaints to urge 
Of him who dwelt in Uzz’s land. 

And it was thine to bear abroad 
That radiance of prophetic song, 
Which taught the love and truth of God 
Tlic sons of men among ; 

And thine to pour in Salem’s halls 
That strain which every heart recalls. 


7. 

My early days have been upon 

Tlic lonely mountains pass'd away ; 
But I have holier longings known 
Than those that grow but to decay— 
Ves, I have long’d those vales to see 
W'liich gave thy sacred anthems birth. 
On Zion’s holy hill to be, 

And kneel upon its earth : 

That earth which holier feet have trodc 
Thau those that bore the Ark of God ! 


8 . 

To share one drop of Ilermon dew'. 

To pull one rose of Sharon's Vale, 
And sec the vines on Cannel's brow 
Spread their bright glories to the gale, 
I'd face the desert blast, which bids 
The burning sky be wrapt in gloom, 
Steer on through wind- rear’d pyramids. 
Or brave the dread Simoom, 

If Heaven but will'd to bear me o'er 
The weaves of Jordan's hallow'd shore. 


9 . 

And though Engcdi s caverns vast. 

Far by the lone and lifeless sea. 

The pilgrim’s home in ages past, 

My destined dwelling place should be, 
Ihe lonely heart might have its meed. 
The soul its silent power of prajj^ ; 
And if man could be bless’d indeed^ 
Could Heaven not bless him there. 
And guard his orisons sublime 
Mid regions of 'that hallow'd clime ! 
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Ode to the Harp of Zhn. 

10 . 

Yet all is vain but that which wakes 
The longings that can never die. 

And mortals err when will partakes 
Of aught that leads not to the sky. 

No feeling of unholy strife 

Can wrcht the rod from Reason’s liand. 
And point to after days of life 
Within a promistd land ; 

Else he who sleeps on Ihsgah lone 
Had pass’d to goodly Lebanon. 


11 . 

I’ve shared of hope like other men, 

I*\e known the joys whieli others knew, 

And life hath had its moments when 
Tlioriib but remain’d where io*'es jircw ; 

And lie who recks of earthly fame 
May live to Bml \t< charms tlep irt. 

Or but the fading laurels claim 
To wreathe a witlur'd luait ; 

The charm, ble^s’d Lyre, that s]>iiiig> i>r tlm 
Must live will 11 Time hath ceascd to he. 

1 - 2 . 

And o’er thy chords, though m ver moie 
May fall the wonted liuht diMiie. — 

Fdse how' to wake liieir sluudKrmg h ie 
Had e’er eshuy'd this liand of mine'" — • 

Vet shall this song with liumble ho[>e 
Plead for a guiditig sfjr from him, 

Wlio, though }oii sky its oibs shouhl drop, 
And nature all grow <liin. 

Can o'tr the spirit slud a r,ty 

More bright than nature's earliest d.av , 

Lh 

But not of days when worils shall he 
The ht art’.s deep truth ah»iu — aiul .sun;; 

In strain bles^M as tin- liarinony 

Of Isdeu w’Ikii It.-, bow ITS w'ere youni'. 

Thou now shah sing — <Iays when no gloom 
Shall mar the .sky’s iinmorlal hue, 

Sjiread o’er the vales of endless bloom, 

Along the vah*s of dew, 

Whtn w’l ary brtc/es die away. 

Sick with the Iragrance of the day ; 

It. 

But of the tunes of early time, 

Ere oceans had Ararat laih’<l, 
iiv which the bloocLred jirints of crime 

Wi re from the world's wi<le surface wash’d. 
And if my wandering lore recall 
One laded image from the past. 

The strains may not prove idle all 
To human hearts at last. 

Thus mov( d by hope, with trembling hand 
1 touch the Harp of Judah’s J.aud.* 


•ft is ritTCCfisary to die un(lcr«^lamling of this ode, to state, thai it lonu* the introiliic 
Jpn m a .MS. work of great talent, tntided “ Songs of tlie Ark.'* 
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ATTII.A, KciNlG DER IIUNNEV. A'lTlIA, KIXG OF THE HUNS. 

By F. L. Z. Werner. 

Werner, although <leci(lc(lly infc- liarly interesting in other re^ipects. It 
rior to Miilliicr ainl (irillparzer, is appears to he a \i\m\ mnoiflr hono.^ 
nevertheless a very (listiiiguishi d mom- ruble by Werner, after his eon-t 

her of tlie New (ierman School of version to Cathohri^Hin, for the Ik inoiis 
Tragedy. Ills conception of cliaracter offence comm itted duriiij his hen lied 
is vigorous, his didintation spirited; condition, in bfcienieg his dramatic 
his imagination wild, vivid, creative; care.'.r wiili an Historical IMay in ho- 
and, in eoinpatriot csiiniation, his poc- nour of .Martin T.ntlier — Inglily cneo- 
tie beaulies aie proh.dily enhanced by iniastic, of course, of its hero. In 
tlie strong tint of niysticisin, which, A iriiA, to eountirhalance -iich cnle- 
to our commonplace insular habit of gie-^, th(‘ virtue ^ and pii ty of the "aint- 
nt least \M.diing to understand what e<l Pope* Leo the (inat, who^e inter- 
we lead, materially offimcates their ventinn, it will be recoUiCted, ])re:-er- 
hidhancy. One of hi-. Trageilit in \id Koine fuan the de^truetive fury 
whieh thv' downiight horrors (jf Jailors of the vivagc Iluns, are litt rally rai^nl 
FaiaeCi aio'-iiN are relu \\d by tile to all hut divine honeurs ,* whilst with 
id<'al tone of tliis mystically ^np. rna- the jiower of miracle- v\oi king he is 
tuval colouring — if we may tluis de- Idierally endowed. Put. to most read- 
scribe the s])ecjes of tatahsm wlumv ers, what may a])})iar elm tlv reniark- 
\V eniir derives the crimes of hi^ .able, is, the vi ry nt w lijhi in wliicli 
'Pwi NT \-l''or’i;] n oi F'Iuji’vkv — the Him conqueier liiiii-ell ispre^ent- 
has been sometime ago made know'll to (d. Atiila, wlioin, fiom our nur'-t.ri^s 
our reader^. In otlurs of hi'<p]a\s, upwaids, through our h g^ n<lar\ equal- 
sucli as l)n ^ohm nss Thais, and h as through our classical we 

I) \s Kri I / AN III li ()m *•, I , the '■'^ons have been used to considt'r as the most 
of tlie N’alley. and the (’r(>ss upon the stupidly and rutldessly ferocious of 
K dtic, this tint becomes so ovir]R)wtr- bloody t\rants, it lias lately phased 
imjl> tliep a dyi* as to m'I our powers sonu* German scholars. inclmling Wer- 
of ]»em‘tiation ah>olutely at th fiance ; tier, to de pict as a man of powerful in- 
w In retoia*, w ithout presuming to ijues- tellect, and of the' most amnble dis- 
tioii their inei Its, we shall huiiibly ab- position, wbo eNercises his dreadful 
stain from the attempt to gue any ofHeV of the Scourge of (rod tlirougli 
accmini of tluwe wall ks. Ai in a, the motives of universal, pure, and eii- 
suh,(ct of tlie present aitiele. ha^ ligliteued p]iilant]iro]i\ . 
enough of it h> mark tlie cliaracter of Tlie Trageily opin^ w'th the" s»orm- 
the* author’s genius, without altoge- iiig of Aijuileia hv Aiiila and 1 h> Huns, 
tlier ]ierple\:ng the siinpler-mimled TJu' eiti/e in imi le»re nurcy ; tie Hun 
re adir, at h ast in tlie greati r part of general, \ alainir, n je els llieir eiuiea- 
the* Tiagedy ; and the piex’e^ i^- pecu- ties, and huK his iroL'\‘s 

Kuin, plunder ! — Such is Attihds command : 

And Attila’s commands are ewr just! 

Tht Ilxnis. Mdiat Attda coioiiiaiids is ever just ! 

The Huns disperse' to execute these* agreeable as just I'e^mmands ; whilst 
the \(juileians, witli their Cdnistian ehrgy, laim’nt their fate*, ainl a Druiel 
(dionis Celebrates Attda’s triumph — Wo no more know what the Hrimls had 
to do with Attila, than wdiy tiu’ Iluns should be admitted, after death, to Wal- 
halla. Hihh’gunde*, a Burgundian pniuTss and ama/on, now' enters with a 
choral troe^p of warlike virgins, and the ilespairing multitude addre ss their 
supplications to her, as to a fiilure mother. Coldly and hoarsely she replies ; 

A future mother ? — I Ye err, good people ; 

Mine is a difierent, weigjitier destiny ! 

1, to tlie Scourge of God am closely hound. 

A Virgin. Oh, lady, have mercy upon their despair, 

1’hat hereafter the Gods reject not thy pray’r ! 
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S(*cond Vinjin. \\ luitever their sin, whatever their guilt, 

Tis atoned by the oceans of blood we have spilt ! 

Chorus of Virgins. Turn hither thy glances, now stifflnM in death, 
And warm them to life in humanity's breath ! 

Hill. From me, what would you? Ho the flames who kindled 
Must quench them — Do you deem me Attila? 

Is't mine to hinder what his rage commands ? 

People. Oh, then, have mercy, thou (iod of all Grace ! 

Hitd, So right — Invoke your God — but dare not hope ! 

Superior to all Gods is Attila. 

Attempt to curse him — You have my permission — 

A curse weighs heavit r than lead, but lights not 
Upon the Scourge of God ! 

Muss Prif.sl. This Attila, 

In the .Mediator’s lioly name, I curse I 

A IVoman, Away to death ! Compassion dwells not liere ! 

( The Aqni/f inns go cJT v'nihmj. ) 

nU(f. Compassion dwells not here — No ! nought siive vengeance ’ 

Oh, liear them, ye avengers of blood-gmit \ 

Dark Pow’rs ! hear every curse ’gainst Attila, 

Collecting them in one flerce lightning-flash. 

To blast the audacious sinner! 

Chorus of Virgins. Thou art dreadful ! 

A discussion now arises between the Princess and her \'ir^.'ins ''ho would 
fain persua<lc her to resume the soft nature and ocenpations of woirun. Slie 
rcinindb them of her irresistible reasons tor abhorring Attila, win; bad not only 
conquered and desolated her native laml, killing lur father, the lJurgnndian 
monarch, but had beheaded her betrothed hrid* grcoiD. W.iltt r, who wa> in 
his power as a hostage for the fldebty of the Hiirgumlians. 'J'hi. purt of the 
dial«)gue is written lu short trochiics Indeed, no wnn r wiili uhom \se are 
acquainted varies his metre so incessantly as W'mier. Wh* shall, in mir trans- 
lations, so far imitate tlioc changes as to give some idea of tluir cth ct One 
of the Virginh says soothingly to her mistress, 

Weep not ! 

Ilild. Senseless maidens! arc not 
Tears a luxury, for ever 
Strangled in this aching bosom ? 

Chorus (f Virgins. Tearless woman ! flow tcrrifir ! 

llildegunde dwells upon the detail of lur sorrows, and aii'^wtrs the at- 
tempts made by the Chorus to console lier, by bursting out wildly and soli inn- 
ly in anapaests — 


Then by night to the grove of the Druids I errpt. 

And devoted to vengeance his still bleeding lu ad I 
Whilst the leaves from the oaks by a whirlwind weri' swept, 
And from heaven the stars as in terror had fled ; 
Renouncing compassion, and tears, and life's bloom, 

To foster an anguish eternal I vow’d, 

And bargain’d for vengeance to brighten the gbaan ! 

My oath in the abyss was recorded — allow'd ! 

(Ifoarselg and siovfg.) brorn the horrid cavern 
Rlack they rose and bloody, 

'I'hm in yells replying, 

Attila is thine !'’ 


Chorus of Virgins, The very life-blood freezes in my veins 1 
JSdd. ** Is thine, not ours — Thyself art ours !” So rang 
^es^riMve midnight — I departed — calm. 

Terrible calmness! Rather let me rush 
^lAmidst the horrors of the raging fight ! 

Since then I can no longer weep, or sIumlKr, 

Dr Joy— Murder I cm^that’s all— and think. 
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I'lrist Vir, Oh, the icy depths of thought ! 

Must not light's warm splendour thaw them ? 

Sec. Vir. Tears and slumber, who- has lost them 
Is the dark Power's own ! 

Chorus of Firyins. Woe ! Woe ! 

Ilil'lcgunde now calmly explains, that what most annoys her in Attila, is 
the portion of virtue and high intellect he has received from the Gods of 
Light ; that she strives hard to plunge him de< ner in cruelty ; that she de- 
fends him in battle, and sedulously tends him when wounded, lest he should 
die the death of honour, purposing to revenge her own and her country's 
wrongs, by murdering him herself, when he shall be drunk with blood and 
arrogance, incapable of even a late repentance, and thus be certainly doomed 
to eternal torments. She is interrupted by the entrance of a Hun warrior, 
bearing Wodaii's sword, who says, with solemn pathos, 

Attila comes — The Scourge of God ! 

We must here observe, that Werner's stage directions exceed in minuteness 
all we have ever met with : we shall generally take the liberty of condensing, 
wlun w(* do not omit tluin. Some, however, like tlie present, are indispui- 
sable, inasmuch as it is probable tliat neither actor nor reader could supply 
them, '^riii' pathos with wliich the Hunni'-h army is fre<iiuntly instructed to 
speak, is meant, wc imagine, to intimate a kind of sjmpatlutie f-eii‘;e of the 
nwfulness of Aitila’s assunud character of the Scourge of God — Attila enters, 
well accom]»anied, and says ; 

So A(|uileia too is master'd — Well! 

No\v, Huns, for Home ! The road is clear'd. 

Jluus To liome ! 

AfL I thank you — Vc fought well. 

.4 ii'arrior (^li'okiuy af AllUn.) We saw the lion 

Atf. was't lirst scaled the ramparts? 

JMany I'oicrs. Valamir. 

J//. (fo Vdlamir, who at a di.Aonrt.) Come hither ' 

y<if(niiir {((jijiroarhtuy.) My Commaud\.r! 

Atf. Heaps of gold 

r might bestows but know thee better. — (iuld 
Delights not either of u.s — tiive thy hand, 

I\Iy frimd, brother in arms ! 

Vul. Now am I steel ’ 

11 tins. Attila’s friend ! 

Att. Fell many in the assault 
FaL Seven thousand — 

Att. Witli their fathers in Walhal la 
They drink, ami revi 1 at great Wodan’s feast. — 

Weie there within the city captive Huns, 

Now by our arms rt leased ? 

Fill. Yes. 

Att. Summon them. — 

(.1 Warrior yots oui’^Attihi observes Iliidcyundt.,) 
First, art thou here ? 

I/ild. !My King 1 
Att. A JUihlc girl 

Art thou — still valiant in assault or battle, 

{ilnite catmly and uncousciously.) 
Such was thy countryman, brave Walter. 

Jlifd. {Violently shocked, hut commandiny herself.) Ilah ! 

Att, {not observing her ayitation.) Deeply it grieved me, that with 
treachery 

His fair renown he stain'd, and I, by justice, 

(I had forgiven) was forced to take liis life. 

Ilild. {unconcernedly.) 'Twas forfeited. 

Att. I dearly loved the youth. 

Thou knew'st him ? 
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laid, (rrrr/ euhnii/.) As one knows the flashing lightning. 

Att, Thou wilt be tnur ? 

Hihi, True to Hell’s abyss. 

Atf. (/o Odoarer.) ]My pupil, too? 

Odoarer. Aly lord, Burgundians swear ; 

I swear not, but will act. 

Att. A gallant boy ! 

Say. lather lulecon, am I not rich ? 

Hdecon, Man’s rich, wlien to a little earth his wants 
Are limited — Truth fails — save death, nought’s true. 

Ilildegunde now^ asks Attila’s orders for putting to death a lroo]> of old 
men, woitilII, and children, who have taken refuge in a cavern. He extlaiins — 

Steadfast as man art thou ! — But no ! ^I'cinpas-sion 
Is strength’s best sanction. Thou art but a woman 1 
Hifd, My king ! 

Att. The wretches bhelter’d in the cave 
Shall lind protection. J.tt none injure them ! 

Have not tluir kindred fall'n ingloriou’'ly ? 

That IS buHicient mistrv. 

I/itd. Indeed ! 

A deputation of citizens, led by the Mass Prit st, as he is dcsiguati d, come 
to sue for mercy. Attila, upon then own eonfe>sn)n, coinn is rhe Aquilti.ins 
of having broken their faith to him?elf, and the piiest of h,i\in^ huinl two 
Huns who would not kneel to the ho'^t. Ih* in con^t ign nee r. )ci ts the load- 
ers of the lirst, and orders the jnicst to he thmwii nu ) i!u’ ll.i oi - ot tj.e bla- 
zing town. His little son, Irnak, now advances with tin word- — • 

I'atluT, de ir father, see how bright it burns ! 

Att. {tuLing htm In Itm (irnn.) When thou’rt a man, hoy. wilt thou 
btat these Homans r 
A>e, failur. 

Atf, VS'ilt to Bonnins kne<l. like those '' 

I'll. No, failnr, nor to thee th\^elf. 

Aft. M\ son 

Alt iliou. And (lo-t tlnui joy in yondt r II ones - 
Ini. ^''s — yit 1 1 now not— Motlier O'^pira, 

A\'h()iii in i tr bt d we lod hv.i < )th tlic lull 
At liome, 'lic coulil lU't hear to I ear poor men 
.>hric'k so amidst tin Htuns. 

.Att. {derjitg moiid. (i idr.) Aline Osjura ! 

{Atond j (.’ea'-e jhiiithrmg, and (punch the fl.inns ! \'(>u do 
( 7 o tfn‘ for ouce I '•pare yuir li\« tin* luis of all 

\\ lio yet n main ; but ten-pi njv wrath aaain, 

And Inavily t .e ^cour;.■e shall fall upon you ! 

/i.i. (fud .‘■a\e llie gracious Kmr ! 

('rtif f/ risr jinifn//i/^ amt fntn tf >>1] ) 

A Hun (in.^o/f'itt/g to AitUa ) Win rilore spart; these ? 

Att {ruftiiir g hi.s .'^irord through him.') 'I'lial, for thine aiiswir ! 

('horns of Dninf.s. Merciful U" just 
Is Wodan's sword. He who ir.gloriou^ly 
Has fall’ll, lied, like a dastard, from the tight. 

Aft. (r/y///e, lookinfj upon (hr drnd body,) 'I’oo snddi n ! Vet durst hr, 
son of the dust, 

Cluck nn rey’s course? — And her, too, liave I wrong’d — 

{At nuL) Thou, Hildegunde! 

Ihht. My royal lord. 

Att, Jtist iiuw 

I harslily spoke to llue — Inirshly to thee, 

My wounds’ kind hacli — forgive! Forgive me too 
jThe punishment of thnu olh nding people, 

^%:'i1iy father’s death in bitth — He ’gainst faitli 
Too irekh soly bad sinn’d. 
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ITild, Whate er thou dost 
Ts just, oh King. The father's injuries 
Til DU hast ato.icd in kindness to the daughter. 

Alt, Deeply I grieved at what on the Burgutulians, 

A kindred nation, I was cv’n compeird 
'J'o execute. But tliey, the high Gods know it. 

Too much had outraged justice. 'Tis mine office, 

JVIy heavy office 'tis, the iron Scourge, 
lletrihutory Justice w’ields, to guide. 
llUd, {poihlinij after the citizens,) Yet these unpuniah’d ? 

AU. Not free men are they, 

As were thy countrymen. The Romans' slaves 
Are scarcely human. In Walhalla now 
Thy fathers sit. But what than life more precious 
Have s!a\es ? Good maiden, thou need'st rest — retire. 

Ilildeguiidi' and her vir^’in'^ withdraw. J'hc iiewly-enfranchiNcd linns are 
brought in, wlien Atlila nwaids the dtscrvmg, and imni^lns tlu‘ couardiy. 
lie next snys he will sit in judgment ; for which piir]>o>e he takes W'odaii's 
Eword, and of the Druid.s, — 

AVho is accused ? 

Dr uni. a Roman slave. {Cnius is In'OtKjhf Jo rwanl in chains ) 

Alt. (to Cams ; W’hat is thy crime? 

Dniid. ('aluinnious \vords 'gainst thc-e. 

Att. '^lavas’ \\v)rd^ are luither i»raire n )r calumny — 

He’s free. Tutles like these bring not belbre lie*. 

{('a ms /‘a imr/tmiicd, and retires.) 
Draid. The w'arrior Cuno, who the (.hal of gods 
Rlavphemeil ! {Cano ic *>tU)iojLt J'jt aoird m chni)is.) 

Att, I know him — lie is sti'.l a yoinh. 

Ilis moiitli may ha\e blisphemeii, hut in the tij:ht 
Ills arm did (lod good service. — tio; ilum’rt frtt*. 

(t a/io IS uinfinifiid^ an i retires ' 

Draid How, the blasphemer 
AU. Briest, 'tis thou hlasphem’st ! 

Gan man, weak man, f'oigne, and not the (iod> ^ 
ruriher. 

Druid. A woman of adultery guilty. 

(A ijaumj Woman hrtnifit fin n'ard in chains. Jltr mother JvlknCy^.) 
Att. Speak, didst thou freely choose the imui to whom 
Thou'rt bouinl in wedlock? 

Woman. Xo — I wms e'lUistraiuM. 

At!, (’onstrain’d by whom 
Wtnuau. My mother. 

Att. 1 )i{Ut thou thus ? 

AI other, Deiiy’t I may not. 

Aft. Rring th’ adulterer. {A yoamf linn hrranjht in unUniud.) 

Knew'’st thou the man thou hast dishonour'd? Speik. 

A/oo;/ Warrua'H. Rrothers iu arms they Weie. 

[t(. slay him wdlh cudgels, 

T’rii ndship if ho ])rofaned. Thou’rt free, young w oman ; 

'rhou ne’er wast weihled to a man thy choice 
Had not preferr’tl. Scourge* to the* Roman camp 
'i'he liinsband, a weak wTctch, who could not win 
Till' love of woiirin, to man’s energy 
Kver a wdlling tribute. Diown the mother ; 

For worse tlian murder is’t to force affection. 

That sportive fruit of life's e'xuherance. 

(B7i/7i)7 he .v/icu/ov, the young tro/nan is unhouud and rtdircs. Tic 
young Man and the Mother arc chained and Ud of.) 

Druid, TJlfo, a youth, who has seduced a maiden. 

(.1 Youth in rhaitis, and a Maiden unbound^ brought forward,) 
13 
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Att. {after looking keenly at them.) Free him— he is seduced. The 
girl slay gently. 

With life what should she, when life's fairest flower. 

Her innocence, has wither’d ? 

JDmid, The weak girl ! 

Att. Not weak — in purity’s defence most strong 
Is woman. She is guilty. 

The Maiden {springing upon the Youth* s neck.) Thou art saved ! 

Youth. Oh, let me die for her ! 

Att. You both are free ! 

Nature herself united you ; ne'er part ,* 

But with a hero-race enrich your country. 

{^The Youth and ^Maiden, when he is unbound, go off jogf ally, arm 
in arm.) 

Druid. Spear-hurling, Wladimir 

Att. He too accused ! 

Druid. Of perjury. 

Att. Great Gods! {Wladimir is brought forward in chains.) 

What ! thou forsworn ! 

Wind, {kneeling and clasping AttiUis knees.) My king, my fatlicr ! 

Att. As my son, I loved thee. 

And gladsomely beheld thy noble deeds. 

But of all sin.s is perjury the blackest. 

For in the Truth blazes eternal light. 

Speak, art thou guilty ? 

Wlad. Yes! 

Att. Come to mine arms ! 

{Embraces him with great emotion, then turns to the Warriors.) 
Take him, and let wild horses tear him pieccmi al. 

(Wladimir is led off; Attila look,s after him with profound aitguhh ) 
An arduous office 'tis, to be a Judge. 

Druid. A fratricide 

Att. {starting in agitation from his seat.) Dissolved is the tribunal ! 
Take this— (O’ire.J bark Wodans sword — aside.) Oh ! I too am a fratricide ! 

A Warrior (advancing.) Ambassadors from Ilotne, who 

Att. Not to-day ? 

War. They urgently entreat— 

Att. Well — let them come. {Warrior goes out.) 

Yes, I must punish, for I must atone ! ^ 

(A. ienus and other Homan Eatricinns appear, and kned hf fore Atfda.) 
Avienus. Oh ! conqueror of the world—— 

Att. What you can say 
I know — Be silent ! Prating nought avails ! 

Say to your phantom Eranerur, Attila, 

In violated human nature^s name. 

Commands; the plunder from all nations' marrow 
That Rome has suck'd and drain'd, she shall disgorge; 

She, who of strength has treacherously despoil'd 
The world, shall be down- trampled in the dust!— 

Speak not of gifts, of tribute, or of prayers ! 

The Scourge of God hastens to Home, to judge ; 

The next new moon sees Rome annihilated. 

See# bloody retribution for shed blood ! 

(II** hurries off. The Roman Ambassadors retire, confounded.) 

The Second Act transports us to Rome. The Imperial Priucess llonoria, in a 
soliloquy, in the unusual form of a sonnet, wonders at herself for having fallen 
in love with Attila. She is visitc<i by the holy Pontiff' Leo, to whom, in con- 
fession, slu' reveals her attachment. lie observes that he has long known it, 
and says of Attila, 

'Tis when man wills much. This Attils, 

Scourge who is, wilts to be merciful. 


la 
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J ust, merciful at once — *twere to be God ; 

And therefore is he guilty. 

Hon. Oh such guilt- - 

heo. To thee seems innocence ? It will be so. 

In peace if end tlic struggle. I^ove*s warm glow 
When didst thou first perceive ? 

Hon. Know I myself 
How 'twas enkindled? 

Lvo. No, thou canst not know it ! ( inth snddvn energy.) 

'Twas kindled when God’s thought form'd Attila 
And tliee, and that tliought’s life became eternal ! 

Hon. Thy countenance is dazzling! 

I^eo. I have sinned 

Deeply, unveiling mysteries! My child. 

Speak thou of w'orldly things, that I may rest me. 

TIonoria now relates that she was charmed by Attila’s interfering to procure 
for her thcrrincipality bequeathed htr by her father, and withheld by her mother 
and brother. In the terror caused by his menacing apj)roac}t, the Court had, 
it seems, promised to transfer her Sovereignty to her, and to pay her Cham- 
pion tribute; hut had violated both promises after his retreat. She is asha- 
ni( d of entertaining tender sentiments for a barbarous Heathen, whilst the 
Saint, in his mysterious answer, seems to approve of her love, aiiel scarcely to 
regard Attila as a Heathen. Avienus joins them, upon his return from his 
unsuccessful mission ; when Honoria eagerly questions him about Attila, and 
Leo about the state of alfaiis. He answers as if unconscious of the impend- 
ing dangers which his eareless lephea indicate. From such disco)U*se the 
Princess is summoned to attend the Imperial Court assembling for purposes 
of diversion. The next scene, exhibiting those Uoman vices and follies, 
whicii at once drew down the wrath of the Scourge of God, and stamped 
witli futility every attempt to resist or divert the intlictions of that wrath, we 
translate, as amongst Wuner’s liappiest elForts. But as Aetius plavs a prin- 
cipal ))art in it, being indeed one of the best- drawn cliaractcrs in the Trage- 
dy, it IS proper to preface bis introduction with the remark, that our author 
considers his name, upon the authority of contemporary Latin poets, as a 
word of four syllables, writing it Aetius, in which we of course follow him. 
Tile Minor Empenw N'ahntiniau and his Court aie engaged in various sporti>, 
including tennis, it should stem. \'alentiiudn thus addresses lleraclius, the 
Byzantine envoy : 

Even or odd? 

Hern ('Una. Odd. 

Vnnjn. Flvcn ! Mine! — This tires me— 

Is’t not to-day we’ve warrior games? 

Ilcrac. It is. 

Vtilrii. I love the glittering helmets — but my crown 
Sliineh far the brightest. — Chmeral ! 

Avtins {inthnnl moving.) My L'-rd! 

lalvn. What ihink’st thou is the value of this ruby? 

{Tointing to ojw i?\ his crown.) 

Aetius. Why. I sliould think some myriads of pearls 
Wrung from tliy subjects' eyes. 

Valen. How’ inean’st thou that? 

Hvr<c. Tlic (ieneral banters. (7/c and the Emperor play on.) 

{The FImpukss AIotheh comes in conver.^ing ivith Avilnus, attended hg 
Hon o in A and her Suite.) 

Ehnpress. *Tis not possible ! 

Avie. Great Empress 

Emp. Thou, of oui; Imperial Court 
The Fhivoy, so contemptuously repulsed ! 

Arte. It is a Hunnish King. 

Emp, I am confounded. 

Hcrac. (teho has resigned his place to Ho7ioria3advancing.) IlIustrious-~- 
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F.mp. My son ! 

Herac. {aaide.) She does not hear! 

Avfiuii {aside.) She now, incthinks, perceives she has play'd false. 
Shall I be call'd upon to save the game ? 

Jlerac, So idle, Cieneral? 

Aetins, Far froni't — I’m playing. 

Herac. At what ? 

Aetius, At Hide-and-scek. — Is not that game 
Play’d in Byzantium by your Emperor? 

Herac. You jest! 

Aefius. Jests while aw'ay a vacant hour. 

Valen, {to whom the Hmprc.'^s has hrru earnestly u'hispcriny.) 

I3c easy, gracious mother — thou not 
vStill said the Roman Empire is eternal? 

Then wdierLlore fear its ruin? 

Fmp, Einj)ty comfort ! 

ya/e/i, {retnruiny tn the tahic.) Hoiv stands the game ? 

Jlo/i. The throw is thine. 

Valen. Tve lost ! iThroirs don n the ifire-hox impntlmtly.) 

Thou ever winn’st ! — Come, tennis! ta ihe haek nf the ;>ta<jt..) 

F.mp. Avienus ! 

Arte. ^lost gracious ! 

Fmp. Urgent is our need — Give counstl. 

Artr. I almost think it ^eems ad\i''ahle 
Something were done — Rut what.-' 

Fmp. Tliou’rt first i’ th’ Senate. 

Jeo'. At the Court’s service, — long serviiv/ sciv.int. 

Fmp, CouiTsel rue then. 

Arie. In such distressful war-?, 

Y'liat can be done? — In jieace — aye, that is dilRn nt " 

V, loh in his separate post then does his bt'-t. 

Mending, iihI patching, and, if't !><• (iod's wiil. 

All flonrjsht s sutHeitiuly, — Rut now 

Eaip. W'tll — nou ^ 

Arii\ The Ilun is at our gatt?, aL^ain 
e can but weigh what we must pmmi'ie him, 

\\ hat promise', wh. n mafU-, wt mu''t fultil. ^ 

Ernp. Speak lower — w-.- have li't. rurs. 

Herac. {appraarhna/ Aettu.',.) Her good (irace 
Appears mueh heated. 

Aciius. Possil>Iy with fitting. 

Jfrrar, shhj ) I'lie t’onsul seems no btarrr of gou<l tidmgs. 

.Ir/ins. Appearanres theeivc. 

Herne. 'Tis wlnsju r’d here 
Attda scarce admittul him to audience. 

A^'fiu^. d’hai’s sad. 

Herac. Listen’d not 

Aetius. JMost irregular. 

ll*.rac. A statesnan of such worth ! 

Aetius. A worthy man 
And broad, is xVvienus. Rut I doubt 
Attila’s tent has but a narrow d</or, 

So broad a (’ornud nevtr could get in. 

Herac* The Hun riny in three days be her*' ! 

AeAu'^. Wliat then? 

v/hy fetrest thou? He preys not upon liarts ! 

(offended.) (Lii’ral! 

Aefius. Nor f. 

JJt/'.C. VViuTlforr contind? 

Aetius {dadainfultii,) With thcc? 

Ilwraciius now, iu the name of the Einmror of the East, iillegorirally in- 
vites AiJuS to ‘5cizc upon the Empire of the Wc5t. lie scornfully rojeetb the 
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proposal. Tile Empress, meanwhile, turns from Avieniis with expressions of 
contempt for the wlmle Seiitite, and calls ileraclius to a whispering conference. 
Aelius accosts Avienus — 

How goes it, Consul ? 

Arie. Always well, thank Heaven. 

Anius. 'i'liou seein’st so lively — Has the King of Huns 
Cured all thy gouty ])ains? 

Ark. What should one do? {Joins th^ Courtiers.) 

Ar/ius. Is that a living creature? Surely not. 
lit 'i'ftr It is im]>ossihle, most gracious Lady, 

Mine Einp’ror now should send an army hither. 

Junp. Our last hope — gone ! 

Ihxir, Irnnicasurahly I’m griived * 

F.inp. Our brother ot l{)/antium for our need 
Has th( n — hut \\ord- ? 

Ilrvfir, Pardon me, mighty Krnjire^-s ; 

Ihit our bright OiuMital Sun in nijht 
Is new I'lislirouded, veil'd in clouds of Lars 
Lor I\<»me’s lot, amt our o\mi. 

M( re rhetorie spare mo ! 

llrriir. The Mast's all-jiowc rful Emperor is liimsilf 
MiilVchled liy the Hun*)’ success. Our treas'ry 
Scarce )ulds a wretclud pay to thosi* few troops 
A\'!ui must dehnd our yet remaining lands; 

And scarce vup])()ils ihe Court’s magmricLnce. 
l.nip, 'i'heii no auxiliaries r 
Jfrxir. Pirclianee, hi reaftt r 

lAnp. If the wind ch met *. \ou, with it, will change ! 

< Ml, (iieeks, ye’ie false ! 

I ft nr. (lo i shiehl Us f I'ln muIi guilt I 
I'.tu/i. \ on V, ill do nothing ' 

J/t nc. S,i\e Ity our inedi uion, 

Attempt from Uonu’s distruetion to dissuade 
Tile Huns. .'•'lU’li was my mi^siDJi. 

At tni\. What, nu di.ition ! 

'flii' iUilv itnied\'s .m .11 m. a luad ; 

A\’iih lhis<‘ can the Ma^tV l’,iii])t ror assi«-t U'* ? 

/ r’fxi. (hnniiiii;! jhr'vatA ) W(ari*.iunc ttniu**’ Quick, a ilance of slants ! 

J'.rtp. (u.s/./r t>i inhi f t pr>ii:< h f li/'if. M\ son! 

{id/' /if ! iii'i/t , /i '(fidiif tifii 'ultitj fo fttr, /’ij'j.ns hi.'' C'fHrfit )’S lit t'ic 
hfukti/'thi , nhrr Tf.o'r nut! h nniit diiju'c tv uiuiic du- 

?litp f hi‘ /i/fttiir ' Kif tii'it njKf ) 

Hull, [d.x'f .) Cpon the ahy'^s's hi ink tlu v ylk 1 ! 

^iit (\lV.rrr ttj' thf Vrrt'd hiu C<iht'jf\ r n/i'i in. 

Opit'rr. A wMiiiorfroin Kavelina. 

hittp. 1 ,et him i liter. {( ^[fl*cr pocs out. 1 

{A.' dr ail ituu.'s/p.) What tidings will he hiing ! 

A Youufj hunjht C'/hiib in. 

Kniil'ht. Most gracious eTn])ress {Ilcsitntinp.) 

Fnip T'iiy countenance speaks evil. 

K/nt/hf. And spiaks truth. 

Kavenna now^ is — Attila’s! 

luiip. {.'uniSffain/inpy upon a .^eat.) Oh, (h)d ! 

I foil, {.spnnpiiip to her nid.) My mother ! 

F.mp. (iff, girl ! — N^ilcntinian ! Ilear’st thou ? 

Kavelina’s lost ! 

Va/en. 'Tis pity — The gay town, 

AVith all its thousand glittering steeples ! — Slaves, 

jMay mcirily to cheer me ! {Hduinint/ to ihe daticeys.) 





Attila^ King of the llun:t» 

£mp, {looking after him*) lie's serene ! 

Herac. So young a monarch, with such strength of soul ! 

Aetiiia (bitterly,) Hereditarily. 

Enip. How fell Kavenna? 

Knight, The Prefect, ere the foe approach'd, had fled. 

Emp, The shameful dastard ! 

Avtius, The patrician Quintus ; 

He cannot look on blood, but has no fellow 
In basket- weaving. 

Emp. {impatiently.) Forward with thy tale ! 

Knight. We other younger knights assembled men. 

As best might, and by the citizens 

Were faithfully supported. We fought stoutly — 

But had no general — and were defeated. 

Emp. ’Tis the last town ! 

Knight. Six thousand bravely died ; 

Three thousand, with ten eagles, were made captive. 

Emp. And Attila ? 

Knight. I saw the King of Huns 
Enter llavenna’s gates. No, on the like 
Mine eye ne'er ga/t d ! 

JIan, {(ifside,) Fortunate man ! 

Knight. Fncirckd 

By heroes' sons, he trode the bloody patli, 

Calm, simple. Him to crown the sunbeam.^ glowM ! 

We, hatred-swelling, when his glance we saw. — 

That glance, whilst punishing, see. n’d to forgive us. 

Hatreil durst not approacli him, no, nor lo\t. 

Childlike serene, and yet unfathomable. 

He seem’d an Angi'l, beatli’s, Salvation’s herald ! 

Hon. {asifb‘.) ()h, (iod ! 

Avie. *Tis singular ! I saw him too. 

But of all this nothing did I observe I 
Emp. No idle talk ! What were his deetls t 
Knight. The Preh et. 

Whom flying he had .seized, he hung, with tlios»*' 

Who, without wounds, surrender’d; undi^turb'd 
He left the other citizens. 

Aetius* 'Twas like him ! 

Emp. And thou — thou fled'st f 
Knight. Not I ! Before him brought 
With other captive-s, he observed the cut 
Upon my cheek and brow, reccivtd i’th’ storm ; 

Then, calm and gra\e, be utterM kindly words, 

That, touching only me, were here supi riluous. 

The end was. Thou art free. Say to the JbunaiiH, 

By next new moon I keep my word witli Uoinc. 

Herac. The next new moon t 

Aftiujy {^ignijir'intly.) That’s in two days. 

Knight. 'I'hen will he— 

Emp. A way I 'J'huu art bewitch'd. 

Knight. I saw the hero. (Itdires with a bfjw.) 

Ihirac. Insolent language ! 

Ae*iun. Aye ; for courtly sports 
Th^t youth's unfit. In battle, none are belter. 

Attil 1 know.s his men. 

E^iip, I.ord General, 

Of yore, ihy counsel ever was the best. 

AttiuH. Of yo.x' — was’t ? 

Emp. {mide.) Overbearing! — {Aloud.) Aid us now! 

Bcrnember'd now ! 

What's to be done ? 
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Aetius, Oh much ! 

Open the gates, trim up th* old Capitol, 

Train the musicians, dress the virgins, and then 
To meet, adroitly, the world’s conqueror 
With laurel wreaths, that he may deign t* allow 
Us, Homans, still to vegetate ; and so on. 

ICmp. {fitiidc.) I cannot stand it. How I hate the man ! 

Arliit.s (to Urrtu'Hw'^.) Is not the cm]>eror dancing? 

Vrvtovian Offuer ^^hnrrifing in,) Flying Tut^cans 
Throng to the Capitol. Fatium is ravaged. 

Tlie Huns despoil, destroy whate’er resists ! 

Roman Pcoph^ press in. 

People. Oil, emperor, lulp us ! 

I'alrn. (hurry mg (list re^sfutlg fn'ieard.) Can 1 help iny:-elf? 

Kuip. ia.ude to Vuleufuiinu.) Love not thyself, iny son ! (Aloud to the 
people.) Children, be easy ! 

CJo home ! All will be well. 
rahoi. I think so too. 

l^lay on tin to. (Returns to the daneers.) 

People, (^od have meicy upon us ! 

( Then disperse, heu-jiUmj fleonse/f • v.) 
Ernp. Aetius ! my friend Av tins, — 

(Aside) Tliat I might ratlier strangle him ! — (Aloud) I own 
'rhou'rt not, aecotding to thy merits, guenhni'd; 

'rinougli accident, thioueh a dqdoml mistake, 

'ro th('e the geiiemrs stall' was ntd intrusted. 

A(>tius jnth a hitter laugh.) Whether 1 had accepted — — 

Enip. (hncral, 

Wv know that on the Catahiunian field 

Home was by ihce pr( bcr\ed. Sa\e her once more ’ 

Aelius'. Where is Home?— In )our marble palaces? 

Home is where Homans urr. Whtro now' are Homans? 

The Homan for his eo\intry lived and died ; 

W(' live and die — wherefore none know' ! — The Hotnan 
Wont fioin the plough to triumphs. From defeat 
We to dow'n oouchch Hy ! — Codes his liand 
d’o ashes hurnt ; into the yawning gulf 
Plunged Curtins : Hrutus slew a dieridiM father ; 

(\ilo in chains died free. — Why For the thought 

For which thov lived! They lived indeed, and iliereforc 
They died ! — We ilie, not having liv«.d — ’tis easier. 

Avh’. The w'ondrous heroes ! 

At Hus. (^)nsul, think’st thou so? 

Might they, ])ei chance, as scribes have served thy turn ? 

E?np. The Homan ]>eople have indeed sunk low ! 

Atlius. Hlaino nor the people! If degenerate, 

The) are hut wh.it you make tlumi. Fv’n degin’rate. 

They lill are Homans. And the troops— hy Ciod !— 

'Phe troops are good and brave ! Vt Catalaunia 
The Huns perceived tliat I commanded Homans? 

1‘he spark sleeps in the flint ; but must bo waken’d 
Hy stech not w isps of straw. 

Jit *rac. Bold images ? 

« • » * 

Aelius. Who here can boast of property ?— A crow'il 
Of revelling, corrupt, rgul titled idlers ; 

Illusive lights that glitter but in sw'amps, 

Amongst whom strength’s a fable ! Ami is this 
The glorious country of the elder Romans? 

(ireat Hod ! when men yet call’d thee Jupiter, 
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Afiih, King of the Huns. [lSq>t. 

I jke thee Rome wieUleil thuiulLTbolts— On parchment 
By scribblers now pourtrayM ! 

Hernr. So arnoiif^st us 
The discontented rnurnnir. 

Aet'nis. Lords of the Ea«5t, 

Be ye content ! Yours the prerogative 

'Midst bad to be the worst. And shall tlicy help you, 

I^ike cobwebs who're by Attila de<tn»yM ^ 

Aluch good inay't do you. so 1 be ixeii'cd ! 

Krfip. In our necessity wilt thou for s;'k<' uv ^ 

Aetiuit. My launls, earn’d with blood in many a fijiht, 

I*m not disposed to forfeit. 

Emp. Valentiiiiaii ! 

to her .no//.) Aetius de-CTts ns, and we’re \o< : 

Go thou, sue to thy slave — 1 cannot do’t ! 

/u'/vz. ’I'hou lca\e us ! 

AAhi.'i. Mine (*vcr gracious KrnjXTor, 

I take permission to my patrimony. 

At fair Frascati, to retire, and there, 
lake better ir.en, will I plant cabbages. 

If laurtls thrive not. Attila, my pl.iMU.'ite, 

W’lien by his royal fatln r Murid/ueh I, 

A tender hoy, was to Pannoma taken 
As hostage for Hoiue’.s faith — to he youth’s fr^eiid 
Attila will not grudge a '^]>ot of tarth 
Where 1 of Home’s eelehnty — may dream. 

E.nip. Flouted ! — I mviNt dt'^-pair ! 

J/m/ V Oturtur.s, What feaiful cl ininurs ' 

Vrt'tnntiu ({(fifur {^rtfAi'inj ///.) 'i'he (F tine I.i .moP' an in if.uEo \ , 
And claim tlnir pay, thrt'Uimng to ^aek tlu' town ’ 

Vahoi, {finopnp /// to tfu' /■ ///yov ',s. ' ()h, no tin r * 

AAif(\ /i.bh/e.) (ilornai> ! 

dot for I .vpmnarfr^ pn >h in f tniiiill nnn ,An. 

Goth." 'ootfioritiit o I /p to Jiti/fs ) tiM.er.i], our ]> i\ ! 

Atfins. Wherefore to iiU‘ ^ — Am I tin' anu\ eh.t t '' 

A iiotk. We know’ tliee '•me** tlie (’atalannian fi lit. 

Artifis. Tliat i,*> forgotten. — 'J'here’s >oiir Jojjpi loi. 

(inth\ {.surronmfnoj Vultut nuan.) Kmperor, our pay 

Enip, (’onsul I 

Af'ir. The ireas’ry’s empty. 

Gotii.'i [prr.srnhmj thnr spvar.' to thr K))tj>rf'or nmf I' tojo t . . Oj pav, 
or death ! 

Emperor nnd Emt^rr.^s. Woe’s me ! 

AHirn* [a.-^idr ; 1 am a\eng»d ! 

{AloufL) My fellow sohliers, think ye I would li< ? 
y| (io/h. Thou know’est death ! — thou ly'st not ! 

Aitiu.^. Take this ring, 

.Shew it my treasurer, and he will give you 
Pay for to- day. — 'Tis of my warlike gains 
The last, and le.a\e« me naked as yourselves. 

doth. And for to-morrow.^ 

At tin:". Will th(i graciou,'> Emperor 

Goth, (iood ! — ’rhou'rt a man ! — 'I'o- morrow’, if unp iiil, 

M e bct the town on fire, and join the Huns. 

{Thfof (pf (<ff tit) Itilfntni hi ; 
Emp. ^irifh fkftirifn/ t'fforfy to Ariin<.) I thank thee ! 



(hiiojhiop frith hf ffi .pm o t/ ronfrnijtf.) Mim* Finpcrot, th 

ruh). 

Thy crown's }>nghf ornarnc nt, still is it tin re ? 

yalru. He luugir; — he\ reioneilcd — lie is our own ' 
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1R2D.] Attila, King of the lime. 

Emp. Dare I belicTc it ? 

Artins {laughing aloud.) Emperor, odd or even ? 

Valnu Even. 

Adins {haughtily,) No, odd. Tve won. 

Valvn, lie play.^ ! — lie joins us ! 

Eutp. Indeed? — Then Rome is free! 

Valvn. Rejoice, ye slaves! ( R^juina (he Dancers.) 

Thr danrv hvvotnes more riotous — I.r o stuhlvnlg appears, 

Conrtivrs {irith U'l outcry.) The holy liishop Leo ! 

Euip. {a.sidc.) Most unseasonably I 

1,00 addresses to the dissolute Cotirt a longisli sermon in the olis .ic.il hcK- 
amotor, rcscmblin", in matter, though not in manner, Aolius’s xitu’ craiive 
Fpot'ches. 'rho Ihshnp particularizes, as a breach of faith t<»wards Attila, tile 
contimad detention of llonona’s iuluritince, and ends by falling into the 
usual coinersational measure, to say, as he retires, 

Tlius spiaks the Lord ! — Lor me, I seek ni) Ctll. 

Many Court 'a‘rs, I shudder! 

'fo such lengths is’t come, Ilonoria, 

I'hat lor thine interests the Roman realm, 

Thitie own ancestral house, must be d«.‘-troy’d ? 

Jlon. (di, mother mine, I’m guiltkha.’ 

Kntp. J.ead the PriiiC{ss 
I'o the statt'-pri^'on. 'i'here mayst thou reflect. 

If home’s eternal eni]>ire. for the sake 
Of ihine inheritanee, should he o\rtliro\vi). 

lion, [hiirrltng to V nlnit , itid n Tliou, mine Imperial hrotlur ’ — • 

/ ohn, [rai^fug in r conrh'imdy. . (iraeious stslLi, 

I IwM' tike heartily! y( t must thou go ; 

Sucli ‘'iHTiliee ilk' state <U in mds ! — ' IwJ/ t>> Cn ri*dit'‘* 

I hoi. (^/.sk/e,) Rloodv the uoumls that hands of knuln 1 ded 1 
^line Attila ’ — ('an wounds like mine e’er lu'al? (.S/e* is / d 

Ihrji. (io, serpent, at m\ luisom tint wast rear'd. 

Thou whom I ever hated, I will tame tlue I 

Vdhn. 1 hate h('r too. \N hy must she alua\s win? 
l"r< (oroni ([(hcfr [hurrying in ) The wanier on the towar announces 
troops 

Ad\ancinp. — ’iis ilie linns’ ^ane:uard. They flout u-*. 

Ail{i^ivvpt \thu,s.) .b'su in I 1 

Kuhnn an. I ihUitit Jf^orr/or.^ hor^t i-!ao,nro\(sln ni, 

M'arriorH {tnntut/nou.o'g to tor L'o/j'cror and E; Rattle ! — (rive 

eoimnaiid 

For instant hallle’ — FKe we mnrdtr you ! 

Entji. Joadiy {Hid patia t/ra-'i/’) Rome is in danger! In your FmpO'» 
ror’s name, 

Dictator I proelaiui Rome's chiefest hero. 

The migluii.st Aetiu.s; and none 
K\et,)t himself, not ev’n the Emperor, 

In arm or in city shall bear sway ! — 

Ciive him thy sceptre. Emperor, and soon 
From hi^ true liaiids thou’lt gloriously reci ive if. 

VaUa, (holding out his sioptre ) There ! 

Kni]). Peace ! — Ye Romans, long live our Dictator ? 

All {cu'i'pt At tins.) Long may he live ! 

At tins {a, side, noth irrcprc.s.siblr vthnuttnr ) Dictator — I ? — One step. 
One anluous step remains, and all is won ! 

{Aloud and authoritaliccly, having taken the sceptre frovi Vaientinian.) 

I am Dictator, Roman ! — You’ll obo\ ! 

I now seek Attila, and on the morrow. 

If on 4he morrow he still lives, am with you ; 

Till then, be tranquil. — Death to imitintvrs ! 
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AUila, King of the Hunt. 

Murmurs amongst the Warriors, 

No words ! I lead you to a sacred battle ! 

Now, Uoiuans, are ye strong, for I am with you, 

Vict’ry with us!— -The Heathen Monarch falls ! 

— To ino a precious sacrifice ! — Hut fall 
He must ! 

A Page (oifering.) The Circus Games- — - 
Vaien, Thank God ! — Farewell. 

(if«rr/V.v ga'f/g ojf] fulioircil hg many Conrlters.) 
Emp, Thy meaning li a vc I caught? 

Art i us Now, God forbid ! 

Jlerar, {n.udc.) He triumphs I 
Eitip. To my chamber follow mo; 

Thou too. Ambassador. 

Aetius {to the Poyjiarts.) And you, begone ! 

Romans [as they go off.) Rome and Aetius ! 

At tins {calling after them.) Aetius and Home ! 

Enip. (leading Aetius and licrarlitis for vard, tiignifieantly.; Preparul 
although ye be for manly deeds, 

*Tis woman who by wisdom best succeeds ! 

The serpent fattens on the tiger's spoils, 

Creeping unmark’d, till roimd his neck she coils. 

With this sweetly feminine speech her Majesty carries off the Dictator and 
Ambassador, and closes the Second Act. 

The Third passes in Attila*s camp near Home, win n‘ the Huns are preparing 
to be reviewed, and Aetius arriving, thus soliloquizes : — 

Strong men select an object of desire, 

A single object, staking cheerfully 

Life — every thing, to gain it. Why not friendship, 

That's but a toy } — Perchance a dream — at ino.st. 

If uf this Hun I’ve dreamt, he was to me 
More than all other beings ; what in youth 
Do we not dream ? — Often in dreams I've prayM , 

Worship I therefore aught .sa\e mine own will { 

And my will's object, since I've power to vs ill. 

Has been the crown of Horne, and of the world. 

One only step remains ; take it I must. 

Therefore, were I a Devil ? — No, friend Conscience ! 

The Devil fell, because, with will infirm, 

He midway falter’d, — he had else been God ! 

Away, delusive jugglery of feeling ! 

My will is Cio<l. — The world endures but one. 

If Attila will yield — 'tis well! If not — 

Over bis corse I climb the throne ! 

ID PwVCMr.s comes in hurriedly and timidly. 

Herne, He's w'on I 
Aetius. Who? 

Herne, The Hun's Cliambcrlain. Kegoice, my friend I 
Aetius (aside.) Existed friendship, were that shadow more 
Than mine own fancy's vLsion, 1 were sure 
A. shamed, and went away. 

Herac. What mutter 'ftt thou f 
ietius. Mine airy friend, thy slory- 
Herac. When I gave him 
H e Empress' letter, he made difficulties ; 

But pound by pound when I weigh'd out the gold, 

Shew'd in the background posts of honour courtiiig 
Hi> choice, it struck him that a native Homan — 

(Thou know'st he's a deserter to the Huns ?) 

Aetius. He ever wa® a scoundrel — that I know. 
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AttUn, King of the Hvns, 

Herar, To the Imperial house was bound in faith. 

In j^ratitucle, and stich like 

Af tiufi {(i-siffp ) MV're that au"ht, 

Could he, whose noihin;^ncss is less than nothinjr, 

Ev’n speak on*t? No, 'tis a mere dream. — Froceid. 

J/crac. All is arraiifzcd. Our Chamrx ilain ]>r{ parts. 

With what tlie Knipres.s sent him, the Kin^’.s cup 
Against the mid-day meal. Sure i'- the dru^r, 

Jhit slow. We, ere it works, are sate in Home, 

And the i^Lid tidni|^s shill at sunrise \Ml:e us, — 

A tt I la’s dead ! 

Artuf.i {irti/i n .s/nvV/,-.) lo dead ! — htiikhhj /;?> hr^rn^t.) Peac^'^ rc- 
1); 1, nothin-.' ! 

A. tins now thrdtens I K-raclins with death, if Attili ta-t- s the eun until lie, 
Aeiius. LOVes the eomnsand, which coniMiaiid will tie}. end up lU tin* result of a 
jiriMle tonhience h< lwi\t tin* lo'-imr hroihers in arms; and Inirnis ud‘, when 
AtuLi’- ipjn-o.icli is annouiuad, to ‘■tr* n ithen liin >»dt tor the mtervu w. At- 
til.ith-.ii appta's, n^uiri"- o^di-rs and in'true.iuin> e t ) the -'ffo iniiiir of 

Hodie lu \t nmndi’;:, .tud lai-rovimi; and eoiie.’tini ail irn lU.'ai 'rhe 

h ider-. ili-)u‘»se, and yooi;,^ () ‘nicer inipie-'ts ]:L-rnn,-^.ua to storm vs.lh his 
siii jle di\isi'(in Attili ■ondin-d) a^k.^ In** old preccpiur, 

?line I'dieiin, di Ki iliou, in ho}hood, .nk 
'J'he moon 1 roin hi a' lh ? 

Jj/n'ntt. 'So. I'mi. Ik I'lhi I mei^-ured. 

Aft {(if ()'/'/!!> t r ) And In hecame a liero. 

f i'.iil'tr, mine 

Aft. In luiniNi.i .no hUnt ^tienjrth and udev-tii.n. 

J'iki nt. l.ik" ii'.'iii uild wito. 

j i‘" j',')/.) Xu— not so. d l.al is nn-re. 

( ‘w/ N' (iito /w (lit 'Aor.') 

flloiVrf, ’l'li(/u’i t ainn r’d — 11t.n*'t not.' 

At* {t'crit/t i t'n'f f'lni'^' tf ) Ay*- — AlmiU iliy work, 

J''.(li(nn .] ’ ids -^tian^k ’ 

Ad. [y/'z /<•; 1 ike min and w I’e. — Oh, Ospira I 

This sentinant il tit lists thiuueliout tin* scene, in>t intei t'erinpr, however, 
with milnary ition-. Attda erants his ia\eiuiue’s rs ejin-sr ; and, win n 

lu' i> p:one. tells I’d-'con that in Oiloicer tiny will hi\e a Wvir hv li.nnraf’er 
his, Atida’s, owii ile.iih, an iiUeinal \oice le-ihii^ Inm iiiai his .von linak wdl 
not he hns luir. 

'The ne\t scvHo shews us H -.’.deeii.ule » mhroi h riiv:. and Irnak makini: cr- 
ro.vs, in Atiiki's unt. Atlila joins tluMU, plays wnh hiv son. and comments upon 
the Anni/on’s work, which, ei'.ihod\ nn; the I’;npr.'-v\ o et.iphor. rej'Usi'nts a 
tiikT rt ndin^ a lion, and hi(n-.t if .dumt to he (hs:u<\ed h\ a s;rp*,.ni. AtKr 
nmcli euigmalical dn’cnssum, he s.iys, 

’Tis womanidi — \of just. Why tluottle-s 1 h 
H ij^ht'.s iinay;e — imyal power?— I'Ikui hast done wall. 

rie then leviris to 1 1 ihh iTU tide's tcmler luitsinj ; an<l mpon nvowriny, from 
an a^e-mv oi’ Icj'hnp. into which she thri'ws bun h\ nn ntieniny his } aMu^ si I'u 
his brother in liaiile, proposx’s to inariv her, as sin. resenielt^s t)s[iia in kind-. 
ness, llildi'^imde asks, 

Thou lovMst bi’r 

Att. By her hide I still washapt»v, 

If that he love. A Baid 4»f love who rantt:. 

Said, 'Tis a h;:^litniuf^ flash, that, cleft in twain. 

Kindles two hearts orij^inally om*, 

Uniting them in purifying flames. 

Such fires I never felt for Uspira. 

Nor for any one else, it should seem, unless it be Ilonoria, whom this Ilun 
VOL. XWl. NO. CLVl. i; 
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Platonist has never seen. Of this sliadowy rival he desires Hild^uiide not to 
be jealous, and she, hardly concealing her horrible joy, accepts his hand. The 
royal party sit down upon the ground, to breakfast out of a wooden bowl, when 
Jlyzantine Ambassadors are announced, at whose head a])pear8 our friend He- 
raeliiis. Attila neither changes his position, nor interrupts his meal, during 
the audience, treating tlie Kmbassy with sovereign contempt. Aetius mxt en- 
ters, and is received with transport by the friend of his youth. They are left 
alone at the request of Aetius j who then impetiiotisly urges Attila to renounce 
bis designs against Home. Attila observes that Aetius hiilibell had, during 
their early companionship, invoked him to be 

Humanity’s preserver, lUmie’s destroyer ! 

Tlun did I swear unto the Gods and thee. 

My life, and all life’s joys, to sacutice. 

So to humanity 1 might procure 
. Justice, and vengeance on the world’s proud tyrant. 

Vvv kept mine oath. — 'I’hrough twenty anliioiis years 
I’ve fuiight. not for myself, but for the world ! 

Ilv fore me flew tile liglitniiig of those (iods 
AVlioin Homan arrogance t xasporateil 1 
To the opprus^-’d liave I hetii an avenger, 

A rigid judge to the deu^em ratt, 

A\ ho viLW' the lisingor ilie .-( tting sun. 

AN hat it lias cost me — l.vt that jmss ! — I'.nough ! 

I am, and I remain, the Scourge of Goil. 

1 ' m r * 

Aft'ni'!. Renounce the dreams of hoyhtnul ! I'luiu and I, 

AVe arc the world. AN hat else so terms it^tlf 
Is but our stage. Mankind are pujipei'? — \ irtuc, 

Duly, — tlu y arc lin^i I u.auds ! The earth is large, 
for botli sulHtunt — NMi it th ni hast retahi, 

(Already thoa liast mindi) — leave me tlu re^t. 

That, h\ the <h)d within me, I must ha\( ! 

Aft. Aliiu own .Ne’ius. fearfully ill 
Art thou ! — Hut n<).\ no mere. It iiigh noon, 

Those Hy/ant.ncs, thougl» wretch.es, aie my guv^ts, 

And for thnn i- the hospitable haiiqm I 
Prtjiared. l"art<ike nur meal. A temperate eup, 

In friciuMnp quaff’d, will to our.'^ehes restore u-. 

j. * r ^ 

A^tlti^. (’ould I still love, it were th}seh ; and \( t — 

Sirnle not — il \self, too, I could numlei ! 

Att, Ho\s, 

AVe laugh'd at h.ns ; aiul shall I, as a man, 

'i'remble at phantoms — 'I'o the hanqiul, come ! 

Atfuj.s { fdHnujnt Alt f ei .) Attila, hepv I lie ! CLi ping ihv 
1 here implore — no? the world’s conqueror — 

Aly biutlicr, on the brink of the aby.85 1 

Another .,lep — ^Kternity divides us I 

’J’o kiu'G tlnis, it h more than tliousand battli s, 

And h td I owtd tlm wan Ids, we now were <jints. 

Jiy all our youthful dreams do J adjiin* tine, 

Give me Home's Ireeiloni, and divide the globe ! 

A^*da reriirAiTH unmoved, and leads the %vay to the Hanquet-hall. As Aetius 
.• i loH'wujg, Iieraelius joins jiirn, and whispers, 

Ua.st thou decided, friend? 

A/t/i/j>\ dive liiin the cup! 

The ne\t scoic i.N in the Hampiet-hall, wdirre the Hnrgnndian N’irgiuR chant 
choral lamentation^ , whiKt their Hrinccss dclilx rates wlnlhcrshe shall, by 
uflering Attila to drink <»r the poi.soned bowl, th«‘ mixing of w hich slie has 
detected, forfeit the joy of murdering him herself upon their wedding night. 
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Attila soon enters with his guests— they take their places, and the Chorusses of 
Druids and of Virgins sing alternately during the repast. Attila presents Ae- 
tius, as the friend of his youth, to Ilildegunde, who starts up, exclaiming to 
herself, 

Excellent ! — I preserve him ; he destroys 
Ills friend — that sin I add lo his account ; — 

Then, on the ruins of the CJods* own city, — 

Ravaged by him the wedding niglit 

What iioAv ? 

7//A/. {calmlt/ rduniuig,) Nothing — 'Tis sultry. 

Atl. Ta I the grape's juice cool us ; 

Tlie howl ! 

{uAiJr to Attila, vith ranu'-t ainl oijfjniicd ('(}'<< tio'n .) MiiK At- 
tila, give me Itoinc's fret-doni ! 

Att. Thou lavest ' — Set down the goblet — 'i’reinblLSt thou ? 

i'lunuticrhuii, 1 — ran so lia.^tily — that 

Iniah {shridiiiig.) Oh ! 

A/t. Aly hoy ! 

Jrji. jMy mother O.^pira — nulhought she call’d. 

/itt. Thou vit-ionary I — Music — gi\c us mu>ic ! 

((liorua if Jligiii.s' a///// funtthiilij fo tiir mcr/'ii .^hinni uf tin' tinrus, - 
And even in tlie gohlet, that sparkling invite-, 
llesouml.s the dread rustling that moitals adijehts, 

U’he nulling of death’s darksome uings — — 

Alt. iSe hush’tl— (iue^ts, to y<»ur welfare ! 
jldtL fmitcfniirf the eap ) Hold ! ' I'is poibOn ! 

^Ift. {i/ytr.'^imti; ht,^ .sword ) Poison '' 

lin'd. 'I'hose (in tks, anil he thy youth’s loved friend, 

Mingled u in thy vs me ! 

Alt {n'ii/i hi/', r horror.) At tins ] 

At. nils (iohuhtr 1 knew tir attempt.— Tliou’rt fiee lo s],i) me. 

.lit. {riL^lii < Oil him With h<s ditto n tsitold. (Inn 'Uro'i h alhilttf/ i.. nil ') 

Ilah’ 

Jlitil. {’ansi thou still hesitate 

linns (nstom.Ao il at A'ttia\s hi Alattn/i.) So vile a trailer I 
Irn. Father, ’twas O-pira preserved thee'. 

Att, 'Phankb. 

'riuni, hoy, restorest me to myself. — ( I'o Iftnt.s,) Depaii ' 

’J’he lights of hoNpitahty are- -acred, 

'ro-nu)irow, on the h ittle-tie Id, I'll find thu', 

And oil they head avenge — mv — not mvb.lf, 

Hut uutrageel hiiinan nature! — ( I'o tin (r/-<'«/.A ) Win Lego ic, 
last my ])ure hou-e your viry sight piofane! 

Jfi/d. (a.sidt.) Curse ou t! 
lions. Ciipunish'd? 

Att. .Muiinur not — I’ve sjvoktn ; 
lie dies wlio with theii blood detiles himself! 

r A I Til > and the Ga£i ks go out o’l eotfusiitii, Aim \ adnjji’.y ,< 
the ill N.s. 

J was the best of all the snaky broexl, 

Frieiiil of iny youth, yet he iny life hctrayM ! 

'J'he Dragon speeds to crush Koiiie''s haughty ineKul ; 

(iod and dovvu-tramplcel Justice bo our aid! 

The Fourth Act opens with Atti!a*s niglit- bivouac before Home, which is to 
bt^ attacked at dawu« The Druid Chorus cliant preparatory liymns ; the War- 
riors are iinpatient for inorniiijj ; llildeguiule, the devote^f ally of tlie Towers 
of Daikiiess, shrinks from the coming light, oven whilst panting for the blood 
it promises ; and Attila, as usual, moralizes sentimentally. At longtli the suu 
rises; Attila receives Wodau'a sword liom the Druids, and harangues hi 
troops, ending thus : 
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AttUn, King of tho Huns. 

See, from ilishonourM Rome her eagles fly ! 

Fonvanl to victory — 'I'lirre stands our goal ! 

'I'hv Army {u'ith friiihtfuily snimyr pathos.) Rome! Rome! Rome! 

Woe to tlicc, woe to thee, Rome ! 

Otloaccr. The song of battle ! 

Att. Be your battle cry, 

Iloiioria and the Scourge t 

Army. Honoria and the Scourge ! 

C/ioni-'i of Drat and Vtryin.'^. See Death, how he harrying lides ! 

The veueuiM ariow he giiith'^ ! 

For pri y he walehes tiu* battle! 
lIa^'^ ! hark ! to hi-' ipiiveFs rattle ! 

What roars hi' in )ellmg ci) ? 

^Misoty! Ali^try! 

[Dtij iny fhr .snj/y, the Artny niarrhc^ (j)'.) 

Tho second set no passes in Reuie u] ou the Avenline Hill. U]u>n its sum- 
mit kneels Leo in episeupril an.iy, aitended hy two De uvoM, who sujeparl Ins 
arms, whiLt he pra\s lerwntly. Al'out the hill are tlie Court and tiie pew]>L', 
in ptniteui'iil gar'i; Ihaioria lo >ks on Iroiii h r ]trison window, .md a W'arder 
iVoui a Avateh- low t r repoKs the p?(>g’e'-' of the liattle. \^\• h.i\c no room lor 
tlie eonteinjitible dispjir of the Court, foi the enthusiasm of Ih nonn, and the 
cncrg'etic piety oi' tlie Prelate, ho'.vt\('r will painted. Solhee it to say, tliat 
when the W.iider piool.iinis the defeat total and iireim diahle, i.eo, as it in- 
spired, announces his dcterinination to meet the \ietoiious JIun, upon condi- 
tion that Honoria is instantly releasLel and installed in Inr piineipahty. He 
is of course oheyt d. 

W’ 't‘ are now' tratispoited to the field ofhaltle, Avhere the Hi^t eemhatinl we 
meet witli, is one whom we should not have sought amwLi hiods and h!o d- 
fthed — our broa I ami worthy tteijuainianev, Avitiuis. WV t-.vtraci hn^ t nn ntlt c 
wi ll Wihiinir for singuUnty : 

Aria. That thrU't w is faLv ! 

J'a/. 'Twiis truly aimed ! 

Ai'ir. Forbear! (hal^\.) 

Vdl. Hi's.S'ttkd. )''oiIo.v now tin- i/ih-i ill's! '{Jlmiti /;// ) 

Acir. Curst eh iiice ^ to die b, a ta'-.* lijiUst iii qn.uii. ! 

Had but the bir ii* eu r aular ! — '/nii --lavt^, 

Aly body I comiuit to (»;.d ! Ci»n\iv 
iHy soul — r mean iii\ lioily, to k’nitri, 

To rny kind aunt. Ciuujple m.t 'O n.y lobe. { 

The next diul i.s betwicii Aitiia and the llavuma Knight, d'hv hut^ i i:> 
slain, and cxjiiita, sa}iiiLr — 

Atida! by iby hand 1 fall ! How bhst I 

Atf. Depart in peace! Wtre Rome hke thee, Fd ilo so. 

Aetiiis now cM. i-, am) after a mmiuntaiy struggle with bi^ better fu lu gs, 
attacks AttiJa. Heraihus, llyuig irom llie couejut ring lliiiis, .sets tin tomha- 
tants^ and cxclaim;i, 

Aeiius and Attila ! — Here, fiiends. 

Assist rnc ! I will slay him from behind. 

Hild. Scorpion ! wouhlst rob the serpent of hi4 prey ! 

With thc«e words tlie Amazon kills amongst the enemy. He is killid by 
the Amha...'adoi‘. AliiU oisarms Ae- Udoac«'r. All resistmee is now uvir, 
liusjbut, di spite Ilihhgumies ri mon- but Atlila’s advance uj>ori Home is 
strances, icfu-JCh to tike bin lile, and stayed by an ecefeniastieitl proeission, 
kavea him. Aetius MamU .ut ni»t.int ushering in our Papal .Saint, borne by 
Overwhelmed with shame; iluii, in priests upon a sort of platform, wbero- 
im'Ution of the ancient Deeii, di volcfl <ni he appear^ in pontifical hplemlour, 
to the infernal dtities, covera kneeding before art altar. Leo, wlio 
kia tot! with hia luaiule, and rushes &ccnis to be exteriiaLly rcnplcudent 
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■with internal inspiration, discourses 
to Attila, first in the ter<za rima of the 
Italians, and then in an irrt ^ular lyri- 
cal measure, upon the sins of Home, 
the judfjjmcnts of (Jod, and the duty 
of sliewiii}' jnercy. lie then announ- 
ces the entire submission of the Impe- 
rial (’ouvt, addin'^, that whilst Attila 
is makiiif^ up his mind, lie will to 
meditate amongst the dead bodies, lie 
is born^' off, as be was brought in, with 
psalm-siri;;in^. IlihUjrundt*, to whom, 
as the slave of Dailne.-^s, ('lu i^tiaiuty 
is as intoleiable as the mUi’s rays, aiul 
who has lain half fainiimjf in her vir- 
gins* aim^ wliilst la osiioke, now starts 
up, (Iraw'j her sword, and puisueslbe 
lioly bidio]) to nimahr him. Attila 
remains in deeji delibeiation. It ‘^cems 
that a gigantie and tenilie pbintom 
had apjieartd to him dining lao’s sa- 
cerdotal exlioi tation, imd contimi' s to 
overawe Ins spirit, and lame bis aim, 
so lt)in2: as bis rtilections ])res. ivc a 
liostile tendimey ; \anisbing wlnn in a 
Sc^ftno — like l.eo ai'd Ilonoiia, Atlila 
has a ]W(’pb('iie taste I’or Italian nua- 
siives — he di lei mines to spare Home. 
'J'he Hope, who liad, iiuanwhiK — as 
we learn from the di'scuption of the 
Pagan Huns — been ech biating the .sa- 
crament ot' the Huebari.st, is now re- 
callcil, and Attila eon>(MUs to ^,au* 
Home upon ttrms, ubieh, houevir 
humiliating, arc only eab’ulattd to 
eom]»el the obsirvance of faith and 
Juslu't*. Leo agrees to i vi rv thing, and 
IS going, when Ihlileeiimb’ is hi ought 
in fainting. >lu* had hem stnuk to 
the iMirtli in convulsioi's by the mere 
asp<_et of the sacred chalice, wlun 
aiiont to slab the Pontiff. Attila la- 
iiK'uts her daiv:erous . slang wh< reupon 
theNaint, toiiebing lur brow with the 
same inirariilou.s vessel that had fellid 
her, and t \orcising the foul fiend that 
possesses her, recalls her, not only to 
life, but to her natural fcclings.^ She 
now refuses to wed Attila, professes 
her aversion for him, Inir.sts into tears, 
and finally (helan s herself sleepy. Her 
virgins, delighted at these favourable 
symptoms, lead iur away to a place of 
rest ; whilst the Ilun King, who looks 
U])on her wonls as dehriovis ravings, 
gives notice of his intention of marry- 
ing her in the evening, and marching 
against H> zantium in the mornhig. 

'Jdie Fifth Act finds Ilildtgunde 
asleep, with her train watching her 
slumbers. She aw^akes mild and calm, 
but BcemiDgly forgetful of her luisfor-* 


tunes. The mention of her appreaeh- 
ing marriage with Attila revives her 
recollection ; and in embracing one of 
her virgins, the si.stcr of her affianced 
WaUer, she' discovers under her robe 
a hlood-staiiK'd a\c, the instrument 
of <le‘ ith to the object of si^urly and 
of bridal love The {“ight exciting 
anew her thirst of \engeuhce, she falls 
a-ain into vas'-alLige to the powers of 
Daikness. She isatii'ed for the nup- 
tial e. reniony, and led off to the altar, 

W’e then returii to Home, where we 
find Ilonorii in a convent; her Em- 
p5C.ss .’Mother having, upon the news 
of Attila's juopos^ed dtpirture, com- 
p. lb (1 her to t ike the veil. Leo visits 
her in In r cell. 

Out wish h:i-;htcn to give specimens 
of th‘ 1 inguage of' so important a pi r- 
‘-"iiagi- ill the Drama .i^ thi- sainted 
Pojie ; hot It li IS hem eoii^tmtly re- 
pre'^id, either by t’lie — to us— ineo n- 
]we!!cn>ible ehaiaii«r of In^ invstic 
strdn, oi by \ ^t.-oin/ s n^e of ^nofanc- 
11 ''" 1,1 ininj'i e, as tke Ciei m lUs-tlo, 
the mo^i s >01111 '0'>jee*L'i with tlic Ini- 
siii ',•> of ilie staee. Of the present 
scene suflioe il to say, tiiat he olLis to 
di.'^soUe Ilonovia’s lonipuLoiy vows ; 
th u she. wliohul wlnLr alone bitter- 
ly liewaikd hvrlt)l. now fut ly ehoo" s 
to he a nail ; and ihat lie, jejoicing iiv 
her ditiriirnarion, huniis Iur awiy 
by s,cri‘t subterranean p.i^^.^^.iges to At- 
tila's tent, there tv> he united in all 
purity to the Hun King, of whn»e 
cai thly union with anoilur woman he 
infoi ms her. 

To I hat tent we ourselvos precede 
th.e Ihdy H -ho’p and tin' Ih>yal Nun, 
to w' I'nss the close of the nuptial ce- 
reinony. 2ilam ill onu ns alarm the 
Huns, who wouM fain prevent or defer 
the niauiage; hut Attila only laughs 
at ihctr sujrersiiiious fears. Odoaecr 
hring.s word that a lloimm deserter has 
come in wuh a report of the murder 
of the Hun captives in Remo, and of 
the inipri"»»ement of Homuia. Attila 
dishtdieu'" the tale of a (h serter, and 
dismisses ihe a .-embly. (Idoacer and 
he parr wnih such boding words, as 
cle.irlv p iiu out in tj^us favourite pupil 
tlie ilesiined C'>mpieli% of Attila's la- 
bours. Hut the name of llonoria has 
revived Attila’s Hlatonic passion for 
that princess, and he siaks into a rr- 
rcrie that some brides not have 

deemed very flattering. Ihldogunde, 
however, takes it kindh% sends Irnak 
to bed, and sings her bridcgroOMi to 
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sleep withalutlaby ,the words of which horts her to shun the t<yrments of hell, 
are not of a peculiarly lulling or sooth- but offers no other opposition to her 
ing nature. We imagine Attila's ab- sanguinary purposes ; which she, dis- 
straction prevents his understanding regarding his words, proceeds to exe« 
them, for he falls asleep under their cute, and goes into an inner tent, to 
influence. Hildegunde is then hasten- begin with her step-son* Leo then re- 
ing away to murder Trnak, when her minds Honoria that she is not to re- 
steps are arrested by the entrance of veal herself, telling her, 

Leo and Honoria. His Holiness ex- 

Thcn when thy lioart seems breaking with despair. 

Shall joy be born to thee ; 

and waking Attila, exhorts him to kill lemnizing the spiritual and mysterious 
Hildegunde in order to save her soul, wedding of a Christian nun with a 
orat least, when it is too late for that — married heathen. What all parties say 
Irnak s murder being probably perpe- upon the occasion is far beyond our 
trated — to preserve his own life- Attila powers of translation ; nor do we ap- 
resolutely refuses to commit a crime ]>rehend that tlie English reader would 
upon any consideration ; wliereupoii be greatly edified thereby, could it be 
the Prelate lauds his determination, rendered intelligi'olc to him. Indeed, 
assures him of the consequent forgive- we arc not without a suspicion, that a 
ness of his sins, and announces his matter-of-fact disposition may for some 
immediate assassination. Attila is lime past have been wondering why 
shocked to learn that he is not to die Leo, having arrived in time, does not 
gloriously in battle, hut consoles him- alarm the Huns and prevent mischief, 
self by prophesying the rise of a young- Put such business-like ]iroceedings arc 
er and better age— -the middle ages, we none of our Saint’s concerns. On the 
presume — from his ashes. Leo now contrary, lie seems to be of opinion 
unveils Honoria, when she and Attila that most works of love arc to be ob- 
respecthrely recognising the unknown tained by suffering things to take their 
object of their mutual love, rush into course ; and of the efHcacy of love, he 
each other's arms ; and the good Pope has prodigious and mystical notions, 
observing, in the language of the Hun Acconlingly he spends the lime in 
Bard, that one for eternity shall be a.sking Attila of Honoria— 
made one, joins their hands, — thus so- 

Dost thou know her } 

Aft. (Joy f nil y.') She is Death ! 

(/o Honoria, shewiuy Attila.) Know’st thou him ? 

Hon, (i/i raptures.) Morn’s balmy breath 1 

Then being perfectly satisfitd, upon and menaces of xcngeancc. Hildc- 
the re-entrance of Hildegunde drag- gundc calmly ])r«frlaiins herself the 
jpng in the murdered Irnak with one murderess, and p jvcnt.s the torments 
hand, and brandishing her bloody axe with which she is threatened by fall- 
with the other, I.eo leads Honoria to ing upon her own sword. This action 
one side, where they kneel, singing rouses I^o from bis private devotions. 
Hallelujahs, wliito the revengeful and we sliall insert, at all risks, his 
Burgundian killa Attila as he embra- exiraordinary dialogue with the inur- 
ces iHs son 8 corse. The Hunniah por- derous suicide. Bending over her, he 
tion of the drnmath personoi novf anxiously asks, 
lush in, with exclamations of horror 


Lov St thou thy Walter ? 

Hut {injonvulsiona,) WTioishc? The lid) t 
And tbee I 

/to, ilo^chiny her brow with m chalice.) Spirit of Night, avaunt » 

(She tiyhH hPMvily, raim her head, and sinUe auaiu, but without 
convuieione,) 


! / V, * . Walter ? 

Hm, {faintly,) Love him? Yes, for ever I 

Go to thv punishment ! 'Midst hclPs worst glow 
MM love refreshingly upon thee Bow ! 

( Hildegunde smilee puinfulty, and dm.) 
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the Hung* 

Hum* The monster dies I 

Leo, {closing her eyes and Attilas,) Praise be to light ! she loves ! 

Odoacer is now elected King, and whilst he himself hastens to resume 
declares his intention of propitiating his pastoral duties This marvellous 
itttila’s ghost by the destruction of Tragedy concludes with a sort of duct 
Rome. Leo, perfectly contented with chorus, performed on the one part by 
what he has achieved, interferes no the Druids and Burgundian Virgins, 
farther for the protection of the guilty and on the other, by a cloud full of 
court and city, but retires with flo- unseen spirits singing Hallelujah ! 
noria, whom lie dismisses to her cell. 


ChARACTF.R 01' TIIF FaKNCIl. 

The intellectual organization and difficult to say what precise addition 
character of the French, is one of the he has made to his knowledge by read- 
simplest and most homogeneous in ing it. 

Europe. Quick sensibility, superficial It is equally ow'ing to this, that, in 
observation, clever thinking, and vivid the arts, while French productions dis- 
passion, at once agree, and easily ac- play resource, ingenuity, and dtxte- 
count for whatever wc observe in the rity, they at the s<inic time shew a 
character of this people. striking want of the sense of fitnes-?. 

From quick sensibility, more or less and arc unfinished and fiimsy. Such, 
excited by passion, should spring love iw the cities of France, is remarkably 
of novelty and of variety. (\^rtain it the case with whatever regards furiii- 
18, that Cicsar could not have more turc and decoration, while the produc- 
accuratcly characterised the French of tions of cookery are at once impregna- 
the present day, than by the cupidi ted with filth, and admirably calcula-^ 
novarum rerum'’ which he applied to ted to conceal it. In tlie country, 
their ancestors. It is not nece.ssary again, with a climate superior to tliat 
cither to vindicate or to illustrate the of England, there is everywhere to be 
justice of this fundamental cliaracter- seen open fields, later harvests, corn 
istic; it is acknowledged by the French full of w'ecds, and inferior prain. 
themselves. I have said that, with this quick 

Tlic rapid pursuit of novelty and of sensibility and clever thinking, the 
variety must as inevitably ])rotluce le- p.atsions are vivid ; and this leads to 
vity, inconstancy, and fickleness ; and the portion of French character which, 
these circumstances are so well known if not the most important, is at least 
in the character of the French, as not the most stiiking. 
to admit of dispute. It is evident tliat, uiulcr these cir- 

By such elcineispjjp, moreover, it is cumstancts, the gratiticatious of the 
obvious that the more advanced inlel- passions w ill be as numerous as quick 
lectual processes must be proportion- sensibility, and as ingenious as clever 
ally affected. Hence observation thinking, can procure them. All of 
should be superficial, careless, and ir- them, however, may be n duced to tbe 
regular. Hence reasoning should be following heads: the gratifications that 
clever, shallow, and inconsistent. are inherent in this temperament it- 

It is in fact owing to this, that, in self, and those which it can derive 
science, French works arc in general from external sympathy and approba- 
lesa to be trusted to than English and tion— from vanity. 

German ones ; w'hile at the same time, As to the first of these gratifications, 
owing to another faculty of French the French derive from their own tern- 
mind, they set out with and maintain ])crament the most amiable chccrful- 
incomparably higher pretensions; and ness and gaiety, as well as love of 
that with such plausibility, that the amusement ; and it is under this ca- 
reader goes eagerly on in expectation tegory that should be noticed that taste 
of great things; and it is not^tillhe w Inch they ever v where and so honour- 
lias closed the volume, that he begins ably shew for the elegancies of sculp- 
to find out, first, that the work does ture and painting, 
not contain quite so much as he ex- The gratification derived from va- 
pected; and, next, that it would bo nity is the most conspicuous of all 
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French indulgences. In such a tem- 
perament as the French, this involves 
also many cor responding consequences. 

Vanity thus implies tlie conscious- 
ness of being observed, and it ro(piires 
display and noise, theatrical confiiU nce 
and pretension. Accordingly, no class 
of Frenchmen arc exempt from these. 

To take the lowest class. — Who has 
not, even on entering France, seen one 
driver of the diligence draw up his 
naked, dirty, and perhaps wet limbs, 
from the monstrous jack boots of the 
establishment, that another might in- 
troduce his in similar condition, while 
both, however, wore an embroidtred 
jacket and an artirtcial queue, ami bad 
perhaps a pocketful of flour to strew 
over his head before entering a village, 
where the incessant cric-crac of his 
whip was sure to call out the rustic 
dainseJs ? 

To take a hichcr class. — Who tve r 
observed two Frenchmen talk for a 
moment, even in the public streets, of 
whom each did not tluatrically adjust 
himself so as to appear to ilie utmost 
advantage to every eye that could over- 
look him ? Tills theatrical adjustment 
accompanies a Frencl'nian thiougli 
life ; and I veiily btdicve, that no 
Frenchman, even at the foot of the 
gallows, or wiih tho r<'j»e around hi'> 
neck, ever forgot the prt.v'oiis ac^ust- 
inent of his tce^, accompanied i»y -i 
** soiipir pour son or pour 

sa patrir/' 

Alost Fnglish and Scotri' h g( ntli - 
men — ( 1 sp<*ak not of the Iri'^h, as rlu y 
have a taste for i\ male ugdiru-^s} — most 
English g( ntletoen, who are ahov<‘ be- 
ing taken by superHcial pn tension, are 
aiAareof the almost ui]ivcr":al uglbicss 
of French wonmn ; — the luril, sharp, 
and wrir.khd face, tlie grtsnish dark 
complexion, the hair on the up]>er lip, 
the hoarse voice, the aht ost bestial 
expansion of the lower rihs to contain 
enormous vif^ccra. Xow, the combi- 
nation of this wi'tli extreme vanity, 
elicits the most curious consequences. 
Instead of modcTating afflctation, it 
only inspirca a dvhprrntr ingenuity in 
the in vent! 00 of new fashions ; for of 


these, this strange combination of cir- 
cumstances is the real origin.* 

Even the mode of walking in F ranee 
has more than one relation to vanity— 
not merely because the rise on the toes, 
the w'rithing of the figure, and the pa- 
ralytic shake of eviry member, are in- 
spired by that sentiniLiit, bet because 
being, from a curious and accidental 
circumstance, the very worst inode of 
walking, it is vainly vaunted as the 
most graceful ; while the women of 
France it probate the natural walk ot 
those of England as masculine or mi- 
litary, because in ])rogression the foot 
is throw’ll directly forward, instead of 
being curiously diawn upwaid, 

&c. This being a ] oint of st me in- 
terest to lathes, I beg to illustrate it at 
some Ii*ngih. 

Having h( en acquainted with an old 
Fitiieh gentleman in Fmgland, and 
hting afltrwMids on a \i''it to Paris, I 
one day llioupht I saw him approach- 
ing the liotcl will re I luqipnicd to re- 
side. A eel tain gait and air, whith I 
hatl not hitliirto an .lyzed, eonvinCMl 
me I was riilit ; and I expressid my 
satisfaction on this account to the 
frieml who was beside me at the time, 
and who s milarly n eof.'nisi‘d and ex- 
pteted liiin. Wewtre tii.s jjqiointt d, 
I.ow' V. r, as he did not call. ') his di^- 
appointnunt oecurrefi again and again, 
uiiiil v\e oiLan. to su-pcet, and at l.jst 
a»'lu iPv diM’t>\t‘r( d, that there wert* <^1 - 
veral old Leniluneri in Paris who liad 
a ''loidar ' ait and air. 

'J his St reek me as othl enough ; hut 
still no reason lor it orcuned to me. 
(Joing, however, one d,<y to a consi- 
d< jrihle iletance througli tl.c streets of 
Palis to see some troops arriving from 
S) nil), and walkuig, as Jhigli vhmen 
g( rurally walk, without inueli n gard 
to the ill! qiialitits of the paviiiunt, I 
found, on my return, tliai 1 was un- 
jircoiititably fatiguerl. A little n flec- 
lion ltd me to the nusc of ihi'<, in the 
cMraonlinary irri giil.u iry of the Pa- 
ri'-ian pavi inent; for the •atones being 
large, worn awd;y on every sid<‘, and 
irromment in the middle, Jvery step I 
had taken iallitig someiimcs high and 


rfhfermce betwc. n French and IvngH»h taste in dresn is very n^markahli*. Even 
Mpm Knglidiwonien take a hint from Err rich comr.’vnntvs, they cndt MVf)or to be im>rc 
nnd classical. As lo n;alc dfesn, an English geiuli iuiin always drsin .s 
kWa tailor lo avoid the ex tn rut s of fashion ; and, as his drcjjs is grave and manly it is 
SB^ayiilly followed throughout Europe* 
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sometimes low, hatl shook me in such 
a way, that thougli I did not much 
observe it at the time, its efFects were 
vtiy perceptible. 

I now began to imagine, that all this 
might have something to do with the 
peculiar walk and air of my old friend ; 
and, on looking more closely,! thought 
I could sie that almost all old gentle- 
inin, as well as old ladies, and even 
many joung ones, had somedegn eof 
the very same peculianty. This I now 
suspected to result from some contri- 
vance on their part, to ohviite the in- 
convenii iices arising from the irregu- 
1 inty of the ])ivoineiit. 

()l)sei\ing now with additional care, 

I at once found rny suspicion com- 
])l<.-nly vtni{ied,and was able to detect 
the c(»ntuvance employed. 

'I'his cjimmcnccs hv picking the 
steps. In order to do thi^ in the best 
maniur, it is iu*ccss.iry to pick only 
with one foot ; that is, to advince al- 
ways tin* same foot, and let the other 
only t'ollow it up. If one attempt, on 
the contrary, to pick wiili both feet, 
it cau-es a coo^i^lelahle rotating of the 
body, which, in a loin: w'alk ^o per- 
form' d, h' enn f.ili'guiog. Tile Pir.- 
SMiis iccordingly t-ick with tlie strong- 
er — the right foot. 

A little rtileclion will sh 'w, t^Mt, 
in thus picking wiili on- foot, they 
must not only Jurn (ho iigln* too pro- 
portionally in, lr.it must tnni tlu whole 
of the right .*>i le puipoi ihiiiallv f»r- 
WMial, and in sonic niea.^uro vidvance 
l«iterally. 

k'vcn this, however, is not enough : 
as the IiolloW't hetween the }'rojictmg 
centres ol the stones are eon-i<U vahle, 
and as tlio.sc arc g« ncrall) hllcil w.ili 
mud, it 1^ iiccess 11 y to av») d hespaU 
teiing on self. This (lie l\i. is'ans ef- 
fict by liolding llie knee ami ankle 
joints slightly bent, hot raihcr sinf, 
while they spring slightly .side vvav", 
from one stone to another. 

Xothing em be more amusing than 
this inoile of progression, wdien one is 
once prcpaicd to observe it. The read- 
er in,»y easily figure to himself a party 
setting out in this way, — all having 
the right log .ulvancing, iho right toe 
turned in, and the right side Uiriicil 
forward,— all having ilie knee and 
ankle joints slightly heijt, but rather 
Etiif, and iri a Fort of springjt.state, — 
ami all advancing, in some measure, 
sideways, — hut, owing to the diftlrcnt 
length of limb, some si'cMuing to bop. 


and others to hobble along. It is real- 
ly a good deal like the walking o£ 
birds. 

The effect of this habitual mode of 
progression is such, that, in old per- 
sons, the whole body seems irremedi- 
ably twist d, and the stifTer woollen 
clothes of the men evidently partake 
of this twist ; the v:ght side of the 
neck of the coat is brought quite in 
front, and even the hat has always 
some coirc'^ponding, but curious and 
indes ‘rihalile curves. So irretrievably 
is tviry thing impressed with this 
twist, that one would ahno‘'t iimgine 
that the clotiit s, if (kticln.il from the 
owner, wfiuld by Jicune sort of instinct 
stand in ilie owm r's attitude. 

This, then, is the Parisi-an mode of 
walking, w’.uch is so highly vauntid 
by the Frtiicli, w'hich Fniich vanity 
has conw'i ti d into an (.xquisite aceoin- 
pli'dinv nt, .tiiil wh.cli all who have not 
hail the 11‘iiLi. y of being horn in Paris, 
may dcsjvair of even imitating. 

French ilcncing is equally connect- 
ed will vmity. It ha? the mere merit 
of clear L\eciuiun, ami stands in the 
same relation to some Neapolitan ami 
Amlahi''’ in dauem.', that German 
aMihmeiical h iriUm y does to graceful 
Filiiii melody. Fic.ich dancing, in 
slmn. Is lie^'iuite ot‘ fe;.ling and tx- 
]>i V suon. Von p. rpelually discover in 
it the later il twi't an 1 the sideway 
ho]\ of iIkii* street- walking, accom- 
panied on’v wiih a languishing bend 
ol ilif nock in the opposite direction, 
and an adNted elevation and fluxure 
oT the arm ; and ill 'sc, like all other 
ati’tuKs, slnlly and invariably repro- 
diKvd in prcci>ci\ ilie same parts of 
the figure, ti'l at i you can infalli- 
hl\ piviiur their a^-ump’iion, and arc 
du-g.isL d b\ ilu ir formality and samc- 
n‘'''<. In eveiy thing, indeed, French 
c’egince and giace are full of manner- 
ism. 

All these, however, arc the most 
innocent edicts of vanity, which can- 
not be thus always gratified without 
intirfering with the convenience, the 
pleasure, or the tastes of others. Va- 
nity soim times requires familiarity, 
and, while blunting the sense of pro- 
priety, it produces boasting, iraperti- 
nenco, iiidclic^acy. 

This, joined to preceding causes, 
induces tlie sacrifice of every thing 
for exhihitmn, and gives a character 
of contnulictiveiiess to the exhibition 
itself, ileua', in every case, the mix- 
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ture of dirt and meanness with ex- It is not, however^ on this occasion 
penae and splendour. only that French dirtiness is remark- 

Hence jthe French have no idea of able. As to e^esta as well as ingcsta^i 
retirement. Hence their bedrooms they seem, both in speech and prac- 
are made to receive company. Hence, tice, to cultivate a familiarity with 
on ordinary occasions, the lady will nastiness. A Frenchwoman will un- 
dress behind the curtain of the bed, scrupulously describe the state of her 
while a gentleman sitting in the room secretions and excretions, in such a 
can easily tell every act she is per- way as to make an Englishman blu«?li, 
forming ; and hence, while the day of or to shock and disgust him. 
fete exhibits the walls festooned with But I have done with the subject 
roses and a drapery of silk, or lace of vanity. Reflection will shew, that 
thrown over the boils, the clumsy deal this sentiment cannot procure its gra- 
table may make a ludicrous contrast tification, without granting something 
with the former, and the discoloured in return. It is politeness, according- 
bed-linen a disgusting one with the ly, which in France is the price paid 
latter. for this indulgence. It thus happily 

To this cause must also be ascribed produces some good eflccts. The low- 
the number of restaurateurs, cafes, li- er classes in France are in consecjuenoe 
terary societies, institutes, libraries, surprisingly polished and conversable ; 
and museums, as well as the splcri- and the dirty carter, or the ragged 
dour of their establishments, and the porter, if a barrow-woman or basket- 
dirty passages and scenes you must woman stand in his w’ay, permitting 
often encounter to enter them. Hence no haste to derange the most scrupu- 
too, even in their finest theatres, the lou<i punctilio, will lift his cocked hat, 
passages to the boxes present dirty and solicit the honour of being per- 
and cracked pavements of brick, and initted to pass, 

their doors arc opened by a few sucli By some it has been said that the 
old women as may be seen gathering politeness of the French is carried at 
stones or weeds from a field in Eng- times to excess w’hile others con- 
land. teinl, tliat it is far better this should 

Who, in fine, is ignorant that this he the case, th in that there should ex- 
vanity, if it can Imt gain a decoration ist the brutal behaviour which is of- 
or trifling favour, easily bribes one- ten exliibited by the lowest classes in 
fourth of the population of France to England. I should be incliiu^il less 
be spies over the rest, so that the por- scrupulously to agree, witli the latter, 
ters*«f every house, and almost every but for the following considerations, 
servant in it, arc in the pay of the po- The forms of politeness are intcjid- 
lice ? The most distinguished Libe- cd as the signs of respectful and bcnc- 
ral in France^ indeed, informed the voleiit feeling. It is evidently worse 
writer, that every servant in his house that the sign should exist without tlic 
wa.*; in that pay; and that he happen- feeling, than the feeling witliout the 
ed then to have learned the sum his sign. Ileal politeness, indee»l, may 
coachman received, but that lie should be said to consist in that whicli 
not change him, as he might get a forms profess. Now, in this respect, 
worse, and had little chance of getting the English arc indisputably superior : 
a better. they do more, and say less, "in I’rance, 

Vanity, in fact, is forgot in France on the contrary, saying is a substitute 
only when the natural voracity of the for doing ; and doing is unnecessary, 
people predominates. The dinner scene There is there an eternal divorce ho- 
is one of absolute horror; and no- tween external signs and internal fcel- 
thing is, perhaps, more ridiculous ings. Assuredly, there can be no 
than that, while Frenchmen are asto- state of manners less favourable to 
nished at the cleanliness and elegance candour and generosity, 
with which Engl lib men eat, a recent The same observations apply to the 
writer should hfve affected to instruct perpetual affectation of sentiment in 
his countrymea to imitate the utter France^ where its reality has tlic slcn- 
confuaion^ the awkwardness, and the dereat poasible existence, 
dirtiness of a French dinner.* So much for politeness as the price 

* The French use of forkn, napkins, See. really rucjuircs some noiice. A French gen- 
tleman, ia adjusting himself at ills coarse deal table and shabby clotli, does not he si- 
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paid for the indulgence of vanity among 
men generally considered.— ‘A similar 
arrangement, or tariff, is entered into 
between the sexeq. I fear I must con- 
sider their mutual indulgence in France 
chiefly in this light ; for, however 
women may be the objects of gallantry 
in that country, the confidence is not 
more remarkable than the carelessness 
with which they are treated in the most 
essential particulars. 

As to food, women in England live 
in all respects as well as men, and the 
indulgence of their taste is an object 
of much consideration. In France, on 
the contrary, the husband daily walks 
to the restaurateur’s, ami regales him- 
self as w'ell as he can ; but if mean- 
while you enter his house, you may 
probably find his wife and children 
dining on a little soupniadc with lard 
and vegetables, or a few cakes toasted 
on the stove, and a glass of sour wine 
mixed W'ith water, 'riu* house indeed 
contains few articles fit either for cook- 
ing or presenting a dinner. As a re- 
ward, however, for the wife's domestic 
duties, she is perhaps indulged w ith a 
diniicrat the restaurateur’s on aSunday. 

As to clothing, w'oijun in Fiigland 
are generally lx‘ tier dressed than men ; 
and one is perpetually struck by ob- 
serving, oven among tlie lowest class- 
es, very cominon- looking men accom- 
panied by good-looking, cleanly, and 
well-dresse<l women. In I'rar.ce, on 
the contrary, one is as often surprised 
to see gentlemen walking arm iu arm 
W'ithvs'oinen whom, from theirsombre, 


but in colour strongly contrasted, and 
therefore dirt-concealing, woollen dress^ 
es, one takes to be their servants. As 
a reward also for this sort of privation^ 
the wife is indulged with a gauze dress 
covered with tinsel, such as our itine<« 
rant actresses display at a fair; with 
which she occasionally appears at an 
evening party. In England, the iden- 
tity of a woman of any rank may at 
all hours be discovered by her exter- 
nal appearance. In France, this is 
scarcely possible : she passes from the 
dingincss and dirtiness of a grub du- 
ring the day, not through any inter- 
ineiliate state, but at once, to the glit- 
ter and glare of a butterfly at night. 

Notwithstanding all this, the liberty 
of Frenchwomen is highly favourable 
to virtue There is in France none of 
that cunning cant of male morality, 
the falsehood and impertinence of 
which are perpetual bribes to the out- 
witting of it. There is there none of 
that base scandal which is thus brought 
into being by men, and wdiich every 
w’oman is ready to pour out upon each, 
in all its bitterness and 'malignity. 
There, the attentions of gallantry ne- 
cessarily occupy the time, and conse- 
quently take the place, of licentious in- 
dulgence. There the relation of the 
sexes is as free as the most enlighten- 
ed and the most generous could wish. 

I make this declaration in face of 
vulgar English prejudice, not only be- 
cause justice demands it, but because 
It is a proof, that, however severe some 
of the picceJing strictures, they arc 


tnte to liv a napkiji about hi-? nork, in such a manner as to protect his clothes in front 
against the certainty ol' being hesp.utCTCtl hy Iun moiL* of eating. An Englishman of 
the middle class would be .ishamcd of such a contrivance : for. without any particular 
care, he cats so as not even to stain the damask cloth with whicli his mahogany table is 
covered. The French gentleman is perpetually wiping his dirty fingers on a napkin 
.spread out before him, and of which the beauties are not invisible to his neighbours on 
< ach side. The Fnglisliman of the middle chiss requires no napkin, because his fingers 
arc never soiled. The French gentleman, incapable of r.aising his left hand projHjrly to 
his mouth, first havStily Iweks his moat into fragments, then throws down his dirty knife 
on the cloth, and flei.dng the fork in his right hand, wliilc his left fixes a mass of bread 
on his jilate, he fans up each fragment against it, and having eaten these, he wim up 
Ills plate wfitli the bread .aiul swallows it. An English peasant would blush at such bes- 
tiality. A French gentleman not only washes his filthy liniids at table, but, after gulp- 
ing a mouthful, and using it as a gargle, squuds it into the basin standing before him^ 
and the company, who may sec the charybdis or maelstrom he has made in it, and the 
floating filth he has discharged, and which is now whirling in its vortex. In England 
this practice is unknown, except to those whose taste and stomadi are too strong for of- 
fence. It has been stupidly boirowcil from the Oriental nations, who use no knives ami 
forku, and where, though it has this apology, it has always excited the disgust of cnlight- 
cMiecl travellers. When dinner is over, the Englishman's carpet is as clean as before; 
the Frenchman's bare boards resemble those of a bog-styc. In short, in all that regards 
the table, the French arc some centuries behind the English. 
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fomuled on the lon<;-continiu’d obser- 
vation, and the entire conviction, of the 
writer. 

In England, on the contrary, tlie 
condition of women is most unfavovir- 
able to virtue. Enlightened travellers 
universally agree, that the brevity, the 
coarseness, and the success of love- 
making, is everywhere in proportion 
to the restraints imposed upon it : it 
is shorter in England than in Franee, 
and shoiter in 'rurkey tlian in Eng- 
land. In the fonner, bolls and black 
eunuchs ; ar.d in tlie latter, male cant 
and female scandal, ore tbns peipt tuul 
excitements to vice — Xotlnne, indeed, 
but — the innate \iitue of Knglislnvo- 
men would resist them. 

There was a tune when English 
women laughed at the old .'^pani-h 
duenna. Is it not barely pos.-ihlc, tltat 
Spanish women may now laiigli at the 
stout young feiJow, arun <1 u nth a catie, 
W'ho walks alter every English woman 
of fashion ? This i«. so pamj!ou^ a^i 
appendage, that the innocent-^ have all 
in succession found it (pr.tc ln^li^^Hn- 
sable; and sojoe of than, it is ro^v 
said, r. hict nidy occupy the prison of 
which the) have suth. ud or soueJit the 
erection, 1 verily bdioo, that an 
Englidi Iloeca-'cio mi j,ht make as much 
of the device's' of our modem dames to 


get rid of their armed attendant, bis 
mounting guard at one door of Water- 
loo or Tiafalgar House, while the lady 
has retired by another — totakc him u]), 
however, in returning an hour or two 
afterwards, as iver that great 

Italian ilid in regarel to the desttnd- 
ants of the Lucretias ar.d the N'trgi- 
nias. — But as we said before, the — 
innate \ijtue of Englisliwonu n will 
always i.lloul sudicient aS'Surance of 
tlieir innoci nco. 

One linal trait of I’reiich chai ictir 
we ha\e yet to notice : it is the luci^- 
Faiy conseijuence of some wdiieh pr(’- 
eide. — J liavi' sai<l, that in France the 
g'atirtcalions of the ])as'ions arc as mi- 
nitrous as (jiiick si n-ihility, and a- in- 
genioii'. as cIcm r thinking canjiiocnre. 
But, if the lioi* of p.leasurt hi. < \et ss- 
iv.', the (h sii e of its means is jikeiy to 
be eons'ih Kihl- . 'I’lie J’rt m h a;e ae- 
eording]'. paisimonions, rafht! iluiu 
r.ipacily and ilieir mija' is soth, winii 
ad.kd to tl) ir jitkletns. ineea- 
stancy, .’s to .lui iii.r full) ii i that je- 
giidlt-siv^', pr"!l!...ay. u "it (f ho- 
nour. jurti'ls, (Itsiantifin ( (' puhia 
)n iiKMple, and all of tlios.' ^ j'jiO'de hd- 
ih’s ainl < liuits, will, h dnak i! 

♦ very oih.r nation duiiH-' tin la.st ’oi- 
tv \cars. 

A. \V. 
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ExAC.Gi'.a A I Kii inainii-. of ilie mo- 
ral anrk.. 4 K>litica’ gfandr.ur of ihe 'in- 
cient Romans li v*' long ex^rci^d a 
most iiijuriou.s influi.nce over the minds 
of modern nations. 

It is true, that the su[)' riorify of 
Ihcir arms and armour tnahled the 
Homans to subdue ami plniHier com- 
paratively d(d ncelc^s liarharians ; it 
is true, that the tnorm .iis dispropor- 
tion of their mere pliy deal force ren- 
dered it easy for ih»m to ovcrwlielm 
the Greeks ; but it i4 not k-^.M true, 
that even the superimky and .siiccchs 
of their arm» have Ijecn ex-iggc rated 
by the innuinera^de falsclioods of their 
histortauK. It Is also ctrtain, that 
these liisfoii^S, hy assigning to tltcir 
conutrynKU UrOlives of n’tiim whhh 
tJicy never hit, and condu-t whiili 
they were incanalde rd' follow ing, have 
alwayfi givm rn • air of valour and vir- 
tue to fntre cruelty and unne. Iftme 
Homan literature haa produced most 
unfavourubfe eSicia uu the imagina- 


t'on. tlu ti .n d tliL moral fceliTc; 
of n.odu rn I'.ui npi'. 

It is not :i Intie r« murk ddt‘, iluat 
the \i ry lilt rufun wliuli li thu. \ ;ii- 

dicattd cl s) vti a, fd’ the int/si didieiu'st 
and rirr orgies' f.inndcr, was it (If 
one V. I, I p; igiarisin I'l m tlu (h\.k. 
TIk ai «e iMiids of tie Hem. no, could 
faintly [ippr In nd, hut were imM|Mhle 
of eidnr ftdly feeling or strongly ex- 
pressing, the Mmplicity, the (h kcacy, 
and tin digniiy of (iiecian tliought • 
they th'iihn rmnly trails], itcd or 
copiid it. \'irgil, and 'rinnu', and 
(’muto. Wire jicco; iHrigly ihe 
iinitimrs of Iloin! r, and Miiiuiilir, 
and liiino.sthenes'. 'Iheir liitr.duie 
wa.s thud in adioii,dde liaimoiiv with 
tlnir moral and po'uieul cliaraCUi. 

Their line uri-; c« rrc'-pondwl. Eivr 
thf‘C arts, indeed, tbcfy had no t.i^ie; 
hut they K iild not r«r ht the teinpiu- 
tiofi to steal obelisks liotn Egypt, and 
Matuts from (kvere, and marble co- 
liuiins from all counuits, thou^dt theac 
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they never could adapt to their archi- 
tecture. In the avarice of plunder and 
))ossession, however, they crowded 
oheli'-ks, statuo-s columns, palaces, and 
teujplcs, into spaces unfit for their rc- 
e»“|»lioii, and they iinagined tliis aecu- 
Jiiiiliiion to be tlie summit of gran- 
deur. 

'J’he literature and arts of Italy liavo 
iji-Uid twice hetn renowned ; but, in 
both i.n t;nie('s, tluy have lifvii bur- 
r»uv‘Ml liotfi il»o ^aine illu'>>tiinns p.ei)- 
l)le to whom Karoi)'‘in civili atien 
0 ‘V(M all it can boast. It wa. tiio 
who, 071 tile full of ( 'on .r.'i'iti- 
nople, aiMin iniiolueed tb'- .nt'- i'.t) 
ItiJy, aofl gave a (Hcciin ch.iric' » to 
lier sjiilptnre. In"' ])air.l u_*, o>d h r 
Home, th- n, e\ 0 ' i)!. a- th-.- 
jdu’.deror of other nation h t-. le wr 
been inoi't* tliaii Cii* . ee ha < m i le b' r. 

ir, from taeli e\'i;‘ lated noli-uis, 
injury bis a! isv'ii to the nn <g,iii it on, 
taste, and inoial feeling of modern 
Kurop'*, a still jjreat.T on • has fl >vs d 
fiom th“ neglee? lo eompn, lb** n.-o- 
th ni wiib tlieancent It on in idiirie- 
tti ihu'i dulv a])pi ee'aled. It woild 
otlh ru i"" b i\ e bt. in c n. lb if ju^t a> 
an.’aht nation^ -nbinUt 'I i,. tlu .inns, 
modern oiKs sohjuitle.l to t!,e .»r. of 
K: me, exchauain ' mue’s tin dc po- 
ti^oi of p()v\er for tlut of tni-'icn — 
of foiee for fr.iud. 

TSo observation i> peibips at once 
more tvKpienf ami more l.ilse, thin 
that the iiRslern i*. utterly ibfbiMit 
liom the Mi oieot limn m ebo'ieiir. 
'rile coiiveise is tr.ie. 'i’hese d dir no 
niori- from i leh oilur tb.in thi' eh ir.ic- 
ler of tile tb'if d i '• fiom that of the 
robber. 'I lie aneli nt or m'’iiary Ho- 
man was a biave robin r ; tiie modirn 
or priestly Homan is a cunning and 
cowjkHv thief. 

Kven iliiv tn'dingdilll reiuv b.as ari-^en 
hss from any eliaiige aimii g the Ro- 
mans themselves, than from the t\- 
traordina.'v change .immig the nations 
around them. TIu-lTauls, the Rritons, 
aiivl the (hrmans, with an nu lease of 
wealth ami ail the invitations to plun- 
der, baveli'irnt tho art of detiiiding 
it ; and the Roman must now cheat 
the civilized man, instead of plunder- 
ing the savage. 

Rut let ii.s contrast more minutely 
the modern with the ancient Rom.ni 
character, and we shall find that they 
have always hail precisely the same 
objects in view^ and have alw^ays cm-* 


ployed precisely the same means of 
achieving them. 

The selfishne.ss of the ancient Ro- 
mans was certainly the mo.st .striking, 
and I bilieve it will be found to be 
the most fundamcMial, trait in their 
character. W ith this were a.ssociated 
that M3llcnncss, moro^encss, arrogance, 
and insoh nee, wdiidi are displayed in 
every p,i.:e ot tbtir annals. 

'J’lie modern Romans (and I confine 
myself to tli* s * Italians as ihefainst 
illustrarioo) stiibc cvi'ry traviller as a 
])alt‘. dull. Milhn. di-‘>atn'fi' d, u'orose, 
a-in-'init a ml URoltiu r ici*. 'Ihelow'er 
r! • r nrlv s]>' ak ex-" pt to beg alms, 
wlm h. w'iion otf.rcd, tliey tear from 
the t IV r, v.iiliout takuig the trouble 
to tb .nk bim oi shewing tlm sliiilitest 
.s gii o! ^a^'bn'tloIl. 'i’i.e oighc.st clashes 
.no nil, ark .b!e for the same dull and 
(b-siti'Ticd a}'p,-.»rancc. Thtre i.s 
.something in tlie sulky insolence of 
tile Hmnai:-/ sa>s Mr (htlifie, “in 
til ir inoro-''', ill n itiircd lonk.s, — that 
]uts oiit? stroncly in mlml of what 
tiny Wire in the duy^ of their pro- 

sptii.y/' 

1 \ic-^ vc rcrii'l f r self is in'jppi- 
lable in* n d'-r-’.^ard f< r others. The 
ah-. ’.CO. m tho c \l) t mo w’oakiuss 
in )\ dual or tli.u"' i.o afiii. t'on, was a 
•'tiikinr oh ’:,.oioMsfio of tho ancient 
Romcin- : lor tint is alway-i a feeble 
ficiihv, ON or wh’oh oih rs may tri- 
umph’. He. c< s'pning the sacrifice of 
ih* MO'S of Hrniu'*, ami many other 
acts wlneh li .\e m t beiii rightly uu- 
deisl'Mid : ami hence, more easily still, 
the nmum .table acts of inhumanity 
wlnoii wi.io tl.c mc.ms of Roman 
wealth, ]']eRnu\ ami ]>o\v(r. 

Tno mmUrn Romans have equally 
eviiicevl this .ihR'mv. or extreme weak- 
lu^s, of imlniilual and donuslic af- 
fiction. 1 have heard of thevNifeof 
a Roman Imndit, who, in the .«]>irit of 
Hoin.'in \irtue. stabbtd her intaut lo 
the Ik art, to prexc.it its cries he tray- 
iiig the c^m’odnu'nt of its father, 
liven the Romisli ixbgion bears hellish 
m.nks of tln-^ ch.iiacttristid. It is re- 
served for .‘^uch Cbristiduity alone, un- 
der the s.rnciion of ‘‘ Got! on Earth,” 
to mutilate male chilJrcii in order to 
procure soprano singers for the cbapcl 
of the Pope, as well as to excite every 
bestial pissioii in those who are un-* 
inutilaud, by inflicting the law of ce- 
libacy on the clergy. This law could 
originate only among people in whon^ 
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the domesUe affections are absent or 
weak ; and admirably has it, by insu- 
lating its agents from every ioreign 
interest, served the pur^wse of modern 
Roman wealth, pleasure, and power, 
and enabled it, without compunction, 
to trample upon and to outrage hu- 
manity, in the inquisitional tortures 
and autos rfa fi, which beings thus des- 
titute of affection could alone invent.'*^ 

Now the regard for self and disre- 
gard for otliers, which 1 have descri- 
bed, cannot possibly be clurislu d with- 
out corresponding means. It is not 
candour, peace, and forgiveness, but 
cunning, contention, and revenge, 
which must achieve tln ir purpose. 

Of the cunning of the ancient Ho- 
mans, and of that of the modern ones, 
or even of Italians very generally, it is 
unnecessary to sjieak in dttail. Kvery 
page of the history of the one, and 
every act of the life of the other, dis- 
play it in the greatest perfection. 

The spirit of contention and pugna- 
city which distinguished the ancient 
Romans, is a natural consc<iuence or 
accompaniment of the absence of na- 
tural affection. It is unnecessary tti 
illustrate its existence among that }>eo- 
ple in the very highest degree, or to 
dwell here on its consequences. 

The modern Italians have lost none 
of the ancient characteristic. Its il- 
lustration in inoilern, is nearly un- 
necessary as in ancient times. There 
is scarcely a state or town of Italy 
which does not hate its neighbour, an<l 
there are few Italians who are free 
from envy of the fame, or hostility to 
the interests, of their countr>nien. A 
difference in style or in taste is a cause 
of the bitterest contention and the 
most unmitigablc hatred. The liomau 
priesthood, in particular, literally com- 
jKMtesa militant church. 

The revengeful spirit of the ancient 
Romans is so well known, that it would 
be pedantic to quote illustrations of it. 

The modern Homans are notorious 
for the dangerous nature of their en- 
mity. ThOy brood over their injuries. 


wo are informed, “ with a degree of 
malice of which they would not be ca- 
nable, if tliey thought tliey could easi- 
ly avenge them ; and, as they are pos- 
sessed of few ideas,, that one passion 
which happens to take full possession 
of their minds, festers sooner or later 
into a crime.** 

To attain their object, these dispo- 
sitions require per^everallcc. Unyield- 
ing determination in ihe ancient Ro- 
mans, was naturally associated with 
the preceding chaiacteristics ; and it 
is equally unnecessary to illustrate its 
existence among that people, or to 
dwell on its const queiicts. 

'I'he inotlcrn Romans have as un- 
yieldingly perse vtTcd as the ancients. 
If these, wlien Jlannihal was at the 
gates of Rome, or the (hulls at the foot 
of the („’apitol, abated not one jot of 
theii demands, so neitlur has papal 
power yielded one item of its pn^teii- 
sions ; and at this wry muiiu nt it as- 
serts the wildest of tin so as Hnnly as 
in the ilays ol liregoi y the Seventh. 

Now' tlie bast' passions 1 have enu- 
merated, have been only those nuans 
of wealth, jdeasure, and power, wliicli 
have hten Kjually tmploytd by the 
ancient and tiie modern Homans. 

In regard to a>ariee, the ancient 
Roman character is marked hy it from 
the first to the last. U‘he Hrst Romans 
were an associaiitin of rohberB ; they 
never ceased to rol> wliile a nation 
worth robbing was known to them, or 
could be rt aelied by lliem ; their gran- 
deur was the rtsiilt of no science or 
art, but of robbery and crune alone ; 
they fell only when the plimdtretl na- 
tion.s, learning from tlum the use of 
arms, were able to take tin ir own, and 
to leave the rohbeis in their original 
destitution. 

Substituting art for arms and fraud 
for force, the modern Romans have 
availed llicmselves of all the ignorance, 
imbecility, and supefvStition of man- 
kind, to ex tract from them their wealth ; 
and they have done this far more easi- 
ly, and not less effectually, than their 


• In the Neapolitan territory, corresiionding characteristics arc nitt wtih. A recent 
traveller iclis *{», thet “ a jwer woman had expired of hunger in the middle of Toledo ; 
aad I bad acen i^everal persons of her own sex, some of them very well tirossed and evi- 
dandy abov« the vulgar, pass by die o»rpsc as codlly and as unmoved as if it Imd licen 
that of a dead dog ! 1 caniiq| ex press how it cut me to the heart to see. much ins* ii. 
albUiiy In that part of tha ^fnan creation, whose softtiess and sympathy Is our only 
eoiia4^(io!i under lo many afflictions ! 1 really believe that 1 should Imvc been less 

iituciced tniet msa savagely tearing each other to pieces I 

9 
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ancestors did by the opposite means. 
By cunningly rendering every indivi- 
dual willingly tributary, they have for 
ages derived from many European 
states far greater revenues than those 
of their kings ; and if these revenues 
have fallen off in one age or country, 
they have increased in another. 

That voluptuousness, in its most 
extravagant excess, was peculiarly an 
ancient Homan vice, history testifies. 
It was practised by the rich at the ex- 
pense of humanity, honour, and de- 
cency ; and it was found by them to 
be the most effectual means of corrupt- 
ing the poor, who eagerly sold for it 
their liberty. The long succession of 
their emperors displayed this vice in 
a degree that the world liad never pre- 
viously witncssetl. 

The modern Homans have been not 
less remarkable for voluptuous indul- 
gence. Italy has, in this respect, been 
the sink of Europe ; and Horne, the 
sink of Italy. Tlie Popes, it is espe- 
cially remarkable, are the only princes 
of iiiodern times who, in this respect, 
liavc rivalled the ancient emperors-— 
if they have not actually excelled them. 

Power, by the ancient Homans, was 
directly attained ; force was essential 
to their means of procuring wealth, 
and from that power was inseparable. 
By the force of arms, therefore, they 
subdued the nations ; and they exhi- 
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bited their sovereigns captive and in 
chains during their triumphal process 
sions. 

Incompatible as was this conduct 
with the spirit of Christianity, the 
priesthood of modern Home has been 
unable to resist the native spirit even 
in its most extravagant acts. The 
Popes have placed their feet on the 
necks of kings, and subjected them to 
degradations as deep as ever the em- 
perors inflicU'd. 

Such have been the objects equally 
of modern and of ancient Homan am- 
bition — wealth, pleasure, and power, 
to an excess which has involved the 
ruin of all around them, and which 
Home has ever exercised in defiance 
and in contempt of honesty, decency, 
and humanity. 

Such, in fine, is the perfect similari- 
ty of the ancient and the modem Ho- 
man character. The ancient or mili- 
tary Homan, as alrea<ly said, was a 
brave robber ; the modern or priestly 
Homan is a cunning and a cowardly 
thief. I'his comparison, therefore, es- 
tablishes the point I had in view— that 
just as ancient nations submitted to 
the arms, modern ones have submitted 
to the art. of Home, exchanging mere- 
ly the despotism of powxr for that of 
pretension— ot force for fraud. 

A. W. 


A SCENE 01 

The evening was closing in dark 
and rainy, with every appearance of a 
gale from the westward, and the wea- 
ther had become so thick and boiste- 
rous, that the Eieutenant of the 
watch had ordered the look-out at 
the mast-head down on deck. The 
man, on his way down, had gone into 
the main- top to bring away some 
things he had left in going aloft, and 
was in the act of leaving it, wdieu he 
sung out, — A sail ou the w^eather- 
bow.'* — What dpes she look like 
— y Can't riglitly say, sir ; she is in the 
middle of tne thick weather to wind- 
ward."—'' Stay where you are a lit- 
tle. — Jenkins, jump forward, and 
see what you can make of her from 
the foreyard.” Whilst the topman 
was obeying his instruction^, the look- 
out again hailed— She is a ship, sir, 
close-hauled on the same tack,— the 
weather clears, and 1 can see her now/' 


r HI 

The wind, ever since noon, had 
been blowing in heavy squalls, with 
appalling lulls between tliem. One 
of these gusts had been so violent as 
to bury in the sea the Ice-guns in the 
waibt, although the brig had nothing 
set but her close-reefed main-topsail, 
and reefed foresail. It was now spend- 
ing its fury, and she was beginning to 
roll heavily, when, with a suddenness 
almost incredible to one unacquainted 
with these latitudes, tlie veil of mist 
that had hung to windtvard the whole 
day was rent and drawn aside, and 
the reil and level rays of the setting 
sun Hashed at once, thiongh a long 
arch of glowing clouds, on the black 
hull and tall spars of his Britannic 
M^csty's sloop, Torek And, true 
enough, we were not the only 8i>ecu* 
tors of this gloomy spkndonr; for, 
right in the wake of the moonlike smi, 
BOW half sunk in the sea, at the dia« 
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tance of a mile or more, lay a long 
warlike- looking craft, apjuirenily a 
frigate or heavy corvette,, rolling hea- 
vily and silently in the trougli of the 
sea, with her masts, yards, and the 
scanty sail she hail set, in strong re- 
lief against the glorious horizon. 

Jenkins now hailed from the fore- 
yard — “ The strange sail is bearing 
up, sir.” As he spoke, a flash uas 
seen, followed, after what seemed a 
long interval, by the deadened nport 
of the gun, as if it had been an echo, 
and the sharp half ringing, Ik If-lfL'^s- 
ing sound of the shot. It foil shojt, 
but close to us, and was cvidti tly 
thrown from a heavy cannon, f rom ilie 
length of the range. Mr Splinter, 
the First Lieutenant, jumped from the 
gun he stood on — “ (injrterina^ttr, 
keep her away a bit" — and dived into 
the cabin to make bi^ report. 

Captain Deadeye wa*. a ^taid, 
rum])ed, wall-eyed, old First-!. niue- 
nantish-looking veteran, with bis coat 
of a regular llodncy cut, broatl ^klrts, 
long w'aist, and stand-ii]) collar, over 
W'hich dangled either a queue, or a 
marlinspike with a tuft of oakum at 
the end of it,— it would have i u///le<l 
Old Nick to say which. 11 is lower 
spars were ca^ed in ti^’lit unmcniioii- 
ables of what had once been while 
kersc'ymere, and long boot^, the eeal- 
skuttle tops of which strvtii as scuj)- 
ptTs to carry oh' the (h * n'n.s Imm 
his coat' flaps in bad vv atlnr, lu w,is, 
in fact, the“ lafdof the .t-iKr.nsltrjH," 
but, like all his tribe, us brave as sled 
—when put to it, as aUrr a.s a e»^ 

He no sooner Ijcaid Spl 'liter's report, 
than he sprung up tlie laddi r, brush- 
ing the tumbler of fwizzle he h.id just 
brewed clean out of the fiddle into 
the lap of Mr Saveall, tlie purser, 
who had dined with him, and marly 
extinguishing the haid putter, by bis 
arm striking the bowl ol the pipe he 
was smoking, thereby forcing the 
fbank half way <lown liis throat. — 
** My glass, Wiksoii/' to his Sttward. 
— .She is close to, sir ; you can see 
her plainly without it,"fcaid Mr 'rrec- 
nail, the u 'ond Lieutenant, freni the 
weather tickings, where he was rc- 
connottrv.ig. Aftcralonglook liirongh 
his starboard blinker, (his othi r sky- 
light had been shut up eier since 
Aboukir,; Deadeye gave mders to 
clear away the wcather-buw gun 
arnica il was now getting too dark^or 
he seen iiiatiiietly, ho deeded 


that three lanterns might be got ready 
for hoisting vertically in the main* rig- 
ging . — ** All ready forward there — - 
“ All ready, sir." — Tlien lioLt away 
the lights, and throw a shot across her 
forefoot — Fire! * Bang went our car- 
roiiade, but our frieml to windward 
])aid no regard to the ]nivate signal; 
lie had .siiaken a reef out of his top- 
sails, and was coming down fast upon 
u». 

It was char that old Blovvhard had 
at first taken him for one of our own 
cruise! s, and meant to stfjnnlizv him, 
“ all regular and .shij) sha[)e," to use 
liis own ixpiLs.'ion ; most of huvv- 
t\er, thought it would luive been 
wiser to have made .sail, and widened 
our distance a little, in place of bo- 
tlii ring wiili v)Id-fashioiU(l maUH Uvu s, 
whieb Uiiglu iiul lu our eaudiirg ,i 
tartar; but the skipj'tr had lucu all 
Ills life in line-of- battle .sli.p'., or hea- 
vy frigates ; and it wms a tough job, 
uuder any circumstances, to j'crsuade 
him of the propriety of “ up-stiek- 
aad-away,” us we soonfUt toourci^st. 

The enemy, lor .such he e*. ideefly 
was, now all at once jawtd, and in- 
dulged US with a sight ot his tieth ; 
and there he w.i', fifteen jioits of a 
''ide on his main-tleck, witli tlie due 
quantum of earroiiadcs on his ({uartei- 
<lt ek and fore c.'K' tie ; wlnlst his short 
lower masts, white canva.ss, und tlie 
treinciiduus lioisiln his topsails, shew- 
ed him to be a heavy Americrm fri- 
gate ; and it was (qually certain ibut 
he* had elevuly hooked ns umUr b", 
Jee, wi'hin comfortable range of In? 
long twenty-fours. To lonMiice the 
iiiost unbeJii ving, thru JiN of flan e, 
auiid.stwre ailisoi w liitt smoke, glam i d 
from bis inaiii-dec'. ; but in this in- 
stance*, the* sound of the cannon was fid- 
loweil by a shar]i cratkle and a show- 
er of splinters from the foiey.ud. 

It was dear we bad got an nply 
rustoiner — poor Jtnkins now- called 
loTriinail, who was standing forward 
II' ar the gun wliidi b id lutii iint! — 
“ Ocli, sir, and its badly wounded w*e 
are heie." The officer was a I'ai'aud- 
cr, as well os the Fciiinaii. “ Which 
of you, toy boy r " — lliogrow ing.serious- 
niES of tin* affair in no way cheeking 
hi.s propeiKsity to fun, — “ Which of 
you,— -joii, or the prd Both of 

lis, your hoftour ; Imt the yanl bad- 
lic,st." — “ The devil ! — (.'oine down, 
then, or get into the top, and I will 
have you lookt^tl after prcacutly." '1 ho 
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poor fellow crawled off the yard into 
the foretop, as he was ordered, where 
he was found after the brush, badly 
wouTuled by a splinter in the breast. 

Jonathan no doubt calculated/' as 
well he might, that this taste of his 
quality would be quite sufficient for a 
little 18-gun sloop close under his lee ; 
but the fight was not to be so easily 
taken out of Deadeye, although even 
to his optic it w'as now high time to 
he off. 

All hands make sail, Mr Splinter ; 
that chap is too heavy for us. — Mr 
Kelson," to the carpenter, jump up 
and see wlut the foreyawl will carry. 
Keep her away, my man," to the sea- 
man at the helm ; — “ Crack on, Mr 
Splinter — shake all the reefs out, — • 
set the fore- topsail, and loose top-gal- 
lant sails ; — stand by to sheet home, 
and see all clear to rig the booms out, 
if the breeze lulls." 

In less than a minute we were bowl- 
ing along before it ; but the wind was 
breezing up again, and no one could 
say how' long the wounded foreyard 
would carry the weight and drag of the 
sails. To mend the matter, Jonathan 
was coming up, hand over hand with 
the freshening breeze, under a press 
of canvass ; it was clear that escape was 
next to impossible. 

‘‘Clear away the larboard guns!" 
I absolutely jumiKd off tlie deck with 
astuinsbinent — who could have spoken 
it It apjieurcd such downriglu mad- 
iu>s to show' fight under the very 
muzzles of the guns of an enemy, half 
of whose broadside was sufficient to 
sink us. It was the ciplain, however, 
and there was nothing for it. 

In an instant was hejird, through the 
whistling of the breeze, the creaking 
and screaming of the carronade slides, 
the 1 aiding of the carriage of the loing 
twelve. pounder amidships, the thump- 
ing and punching of handspikes, and 
the dancing and jumping of Jack him- 
self, as the guns were being shotted 
and I un out. In a few seconds all w'as 
still again, but the rushing sound of 
the vessel going through the water, and 
of the rising gale amongst the rigging. 

The men stood clustered at their 
quarters, their cutlasses buckled round 
tneir waists, all Without jackets and 
waistcoats, and many with nothing but 
their trowsers on. 
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Now, men, mind your aim ; our 
only chance is to wing him. I will 
yaw the ship, and as your guns come 
to bear, slap it right into his bows. 
— Starboard your helm, my man, and 
bring her to the wind." As she came 
round, blaze went our carronadcs and 
long. gun in succession, with good-will 
and good aim, and down came bis 
foretop-sail on the cap, with all the 
fiuperincumbtnt spars and gear ; the 
head of the top- mast had bctii shot 
away. The men instinctively cheered. 
“ That will do ; now knock off, my 
boys, and let us run for it. Keep her 
away again; make all sail." 

Jonathan was for an instant para- 
ly»^cd by our impudence ; but just as 
we were getting before the wind, he 
yawed, and h t drive liis whole broad- 
side; and fearfully did it transmo- 
grify lis. Half an hour before we weie 
as gay a little sloop as ever floated, 
with a crew of 120 as fine ftllows as 
ever manned a Ilriti*:!! man-of war. 
The iron-shower sj ed — ten of the 
hundred and twenty never saw the 
sun rise again ; seveiitteii more %vere 
w’ouiuhd, three mortally ; we had 
eight shot betwedi wind and water, 
our main- top- mast shot away as clean 
as a carrot, and our hull and rigging 
otherwise regularly cut to piece-. An- 
other broc'uHide succetdtd ; but by 
this time we had boro up, thanks to 
tlie loss of our afttr-sail ; we could do 
nothing else; and, what wms belter 
luck still, wltilst the lot s of our main- 
top-mast pud the brig ofi‘ on the one 
hand, the lo^s of head-sad in the 
frigate brought her as quickly to the 
wind on the other ; thus nu.st of her 
shot fell astern of us ; and, before she 
could bear \q> again in chase, the 
squall struck her, and carried her 
main-top- mast overboard. 

This gave us a start, crippled and 
bcdeville<l though w e w’erc ; and as the 
night fell, w’e contrived to lose sight 
of our large friend. With breathless 
anxiety did wc carry on through that 
night, expecting every lurch to send 
our remaining topmast by the board ; 
but the weather moderated, and next 
morning the sun shone on our blood- 
stained decks, at anchor off the en- 
trance to St George's harbour. 


A Scene off Bermuda. 
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MY LANDLAPY AND HER LODGERS, 

By the Author o/*^ The Ayrshire Legatees/’ Annals of the VarUh** S)C» 

Chap. V. 


The conversation, the substance of 
which is related in the foregoing chap- 
ter, occupied the time during which 
we took breakfast; and when Mrs 
Winsom had made an end, I could 
' not but compliment her as an obser- 
vant woiRan. 

It*s no for me,” she replied, to 
object to any kind of ap])robation ; but 
if I liad the pow’cr to observe, 1 have 
never had tlio authority to do, so that 
the things of which I may have to speak 
have pas‘^(Jd before me, and passed 
away without hindcrance, or let, or 
stay.” 

iShc then added, abruptly, But 
the wisdom of commendation Joes not 
belong to me, so we'll leave otf remark- 
ing, and I’ll tell you how it came to 
pass, l-'roud Squire Retford's daugh- 
ter was lirought under a humiliation, 
and taught, that though gold was 
good, W'orth was better. 

“ This Squire Retford, you sec, was 
a man of great popularity and sub- 
st<»ncc; his estate was so wide that 1 
would go far WTong were I to under- 
take to ta’ik 01 cubits and of furlongs 
conn riling it : and then he was a man 
of ail ancient family — he had a scut- 
cheon in his coat-of-ariri'**^and afamily 
vault to hold liis ancestors From 
all I beard concerning him from his 
Servant^-, theie W'tre hw’ like him in 
England, whether it was for wealth, 
pride, or pedigree. So out of the con- 
trru'ics ot ih^' time, when the 

Erenchwere beginning their strama''li, 
he w'as .‘•ct u]) to be made a Member 
of Rarliamcnt. Ikior iiiiin ! what he* 
would have done in Railiiment has 
been a pirplexity to me, unless it had 
been to get an act for the country ge*n- 
tlernni, and other such-like .squirfc.s, to 
hang poachers on the next tice ! — Bui 
I’ll no blaspln.ino. 

Well, being set upon the Icet for 
Pa rli amen ting, be drew, and others 
pulled ; and, what with riding of 
h Gives am I drrwdng of chariots, and 
horse men horsing on iheir ^iorsca, he 
iviih made a member aj|^Jtj|^jroc‘dinan. 
Then came borrowilj|jfcs(&y — mort- 
gages ind heritable iffihfe^and after 
season, ms tady having de- 
life, he catno to London, 


and brought with him his daughter 
jMiss; — Oh! but slie was an alter- 
ed young woman ! The'y came hack 
to our house, aud though I did every 
thing to make them comfortable, tlie 
old geiitlemau yammered from morn- 
ing to night, till Ins daughter grew as 
patient as an cfHgy, or a tomb in 
AV'estminstcr Abbey, Though I rond- 
na say I ever had a right sort of re- 
gard, I began to pity licr ; ami as slit' 
was often left by herself, I inviteil her 
to drink tea with me, my cYcellcnt 
husband, Air \''!iisoin. h- ing by this 
time no move. 

Now ye m'p, ISTrs Retford being 
dead and gone, and Miss bi ing left, by 
her father's Pavhatm ulary needee^ 1- 
ties, ill a ts^itaiii sin'-e disjaskit and 
forlorn, slic w'as glml on tlie nig Ills of 
gnat debited, or when iheie was a 
call of the House, as it w is <‘all(d, to 
spt'iid hiT eVLt.iugs with n e. And 
young Mr MLlhourn dro})i)inj: in at 
tlicse times, he made an aequain lance, 
and as lie was now rising in tlu' 
world, he was growing courageous, — so 
that, to make a lang tale shoit, be h( - 
gan to speak safl words and gf iille ti- 
dings to Miss Retford ; and she lx ing 
an abstract eit<iiure, with few inuinh. 
or acquaintancL',, on account of In i f i- 
tlier's rum, began lo im lin-' ht i i ar to 
sucli tdlct, iJjat wlun tlie I’.u liamcnt 
WMsover, rdie was tain lo in ike a dov n- 
set by marrying Air llxmin. Ibr 
latln r, bowi V( 1 , was a roniuniaei>>u~, 
old man, and counna hid(‘ tie' iliouglu 
of bis daughter t lung up wuh a nur- 
chuiitrdjle tortuiic'. I was, bt>uc\\r, 
very soiry at the man ia-e on Air AI- 1- 
bourn's account, bei iuse I ronld dis- 
cern that she ton]: liim for n nm\e- 
nience. I’ll no say lliat all was fi-Le- 
will and free- gratis love on Ins part, 
more than on lieis. f or wh-, n bis fa- 
ther came to be at t!ie weildin:^ there 
was more talk about good connexions, 
and ancient funiilics, than was iu<ded 
to liavo been taid of a matrimony 
founded and built on a right alfection. 
Ilowsever, married they weie, and if 
it wasna slanderous, I would ^ay poor 
Mr Melbourn soon began to bcc the 
value of his bargain. 

"For some four or five months after 
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the wedding I saw nothing of him ; 
but the winter coining on, he sudden* 
ly, on a wet evening, dropped in and 
besought me to make him a cup of 
tea. 1 have told you he wasna a man 
of temptation in his appearance, for 
he was lean, and of a dislocated ana- 
tomy ; but for all that, he had a kind 
and gentle look, and if his face bore no 
beauty, it kythed of great goodness. 
Twice, it may be three times, he came 
to see me, in that docile, though 
thoughtful and familiar way, and I 
thought, on more than one occasion, 
there was a something in his mind for 
the which he wanted sympathizing ; 
but he declared nothing, and I could 
only guess, wondering how a man that 
all the world reputed so prospcroiis, 
should Inivc any secret cause of dis- 
content with his lot. Jhit before the 
7icxt summer he grew an altered man. 

I saw nothing of him, though I heard 
a great deal ; he was wonderful in the 

CliAP. 

I wori.T) not advise you to be of 
opinion," resum cd^IrsWiijsom, ^^that 
my apartments were always habitable 
to every one that applied, even when, 
as in September or October, they wtie 
of a necessity empty, that we might 
get the beautification done properly 
before the beginning of the next sea- 
son. I tell you this, sir, with a par- 
ticularity, for one day, it was the 27th 
d<ay of August, all my lodgers for the 
time having, like other birds of pass- 
age, flown away, there came to me, 
rather at an iiidiscroet hour in the 
morning, an elderly gentleman from 
Ibbitson's Hotel, telling me that he 
was a stranger in London, to whom 
my house had been recommended by 
his friend and correspondent, Mr Mel- 
bouin, and requesting me to take him 
for a week or t wo. 

He wasamost genteel-looking man 
for his years, but whether they were 
sixty or thrce-scorc and ton, would 
have' been a kittle question to those 
who had no knowledge of the fact. I 
think he was between the two. It was 
plain to see he had come from a fo- 
reign land, Ills hair being no grey, but 
white, like a fringe of o^ton on the 
nelvagcs of his bald head. His eyes 
were quick, glancing and glimmer- 
ing, lively ami sharp — very much so 
indeed ; his brow was fair, broad, and 
bright, with here and there a small red 
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newspapers, and an organ of wisdom 
at public meetings far the King and 
Constitution, and at charitable dinners 
for the benefit of posterity. 

y In process of time, no doubt, we 
might have worn out of acquaintance, 
he having become a mtioiial orna« 
ment, while 1 remained the hurablo 
mistn ss of a lodging l^ouse here in 
Mortimer Street. But there was at 
the bottom of his heart a solid matter 
of sterling worth, and though there 
was no intercourse between us, he 
often sent to me lodgers who could 
well uflbrd to pay, thereby testifying 
that he had a memorial of friendship 
in his heart. But not to dwell on his 
particular case, or to say more con- 
cerning the great bruit he made in the 
world, there chanced to befall, out of 
one of his recommendations, an acci- 
dent that might have been the means 
of great trouble. 


VI. 

spot ; it was, however, a brow that had 
not been much exposed to the temper 
of changeful weather ; it was a'genu^ 
indoor brow, shewing a great and long 
trust in officiality ; his cheeks were 
very red, but it was not a coarse wea- 
ther-beaten red, nor was it a bvmckled 
crimson, like old gentlemen given to 
debauch : it had hut little of the port 
wine about it ; it was pink, pleasant, 
and popular, such as became n man 
that had long been at the head of good 
fellowship among the better order of 
doctors and lawyerb, and other profes- 
sional intellectuals. 

The appearance of Mr Flowerfield 
was really most inviting ; he v,as to a 
eertiiinty, at the first glance, a man 
that had been in consideration. His 
nifties were of delightful French cam- 
bric, but tile body of his shirt was of 
that Glasgow duplicity for linen com- 
monly called calico, but wdiich every 
sensible and frugal w'oman better knows 
by the name of steam-factory flimsy. 

“ I told him that I was not just then 
prepared to let my apartments ; but he 
spoke extraordinarily kindly, by which 
I was mw^cd to let him have my first 
floor at three guineas a- week ; the 
common price was two guineas and a 
half ; but he made a stipulation that 
I ivas to take no other lodger into the 
house but himself, and his blacka* 
moor Jugurtho, and that I wa« 
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to make no alteration by white- wash- 
injj;, painting, or otherwise, while he 
Stahl. 

“ Cousi«lering the time of the year, 
and the effigy of wealth that was about 
the old gentleman, I thought this a 
godsend, that 1 should in thankfulness 
acknowledge, by accommodating him 
with every kind of civility. The same 
night his blackamoor man, Jugunha, 
brought bis trunk and bagnase home ; 
but Mr Flowerfield himsvlf did not 
come till after breakfast next morn- 
ing. being, as be said, loaih to disturb 
such a well-regulated family us mine 
he was sure was, by the motherlintss 
visible in the bouse. 

This was most polite of him ; and 
I hope that evtry body who knows 
me,and with what credit to inykclf and 
comfort to my lodgers I have so long 
kept this house, will be in no astonish- 
ment that I should endeavour to ren- 
der the situation of such a gciitctl man 
satisfactory. 

“It came to pass in tlie course of a 
few da)s, that the morning being wet, 
keeping all Christian people within 
doors, he began to speak to me con- 
cerning his fortune and affairs. 

“ ‘ V\'tll, Mrs Winsom/ said he, 
‘ here am I, after three and forty 
years’ broiling in the sun of Jamaica, 
come home to enjoy in> self uinomz old 
friends, and the sceii' S of my youth, — 
and I should have ihc enjoyment, for 
1 have endured many a clou<l and 
stormy since I left them. Hut I begin 
to be afraid that, alihough r»eitluT the 
world nor I have bten stamhng still, 
we have not been going at the same 
rate, or rather that we have been mo- 
ving ill different directions. I had 
never been in ibis great town till the 
day before I called at your house, 
though I had seen much of the world, 
having traversed the Atlantic, — been 
a book* keeper on a sugar estate, — an 
overseer on another, — and the pro- 
prietor of a coffee penn, in the parish 
of Hanover, in Jamaica ; — besides ha- 
ving been twice a member of the house 
of Assembly, and on jocose terms with 
his Excellency the Governor. In short, 
Mrs Winsom, tliis city of J^ohdon is 
not what I thought it was. Jt's either 
a place fo’* a young man of great up- 
set, or f' r an old one of an ancient 
fanniy. I doubt ibat we, of Jamaica, 
attd tiic West Indim in general, are 
but hidygln of folk here : and for 
the ^Ays I have just been a 


fish out of the water. Thanks to your 
kindness, and to the friendliness of 
old correspondents, I need not fear 
that I may not get every thing that’s 
dainty and agreeable ; but it’s a very 
dull place to a man w'ho has had au- 
thority over several gangs of niggers, 
and betii of the same consequence in 
the island of Jamaica that I was. 

Willi your leave, ^Irs Winsom, 
as I am going to Scotland, to Rte old 
things afid old friends, I would wish 
my trunks to ninDiii with you till I 
come back ; and really, ilioin.di it may 
cost me something, I would be glad 
you would keep your rooms for me nil 
1 send you a eouniernund.’ 

“ Whether it was sonu thing in the 
dull, drowsv, dribbling, diizzly day 
that bad saddeind iriy spirit, or that 
tin re was the melancbolious nu lody of 
disappomtmeiit in the voice of Mr 
Floucrfieid, I caniuU tell ; but wbat 
be said was not so worldly as might 
have been cvjiecttd from a heretofore 
dealer and drivir in tin* li.ird Ldnuir 
of slavery. There was in it the boom 
of a far-off spirit of an innocent hu- 
manity ; and though he i^aid nothing 
to cause the remembrance of my fa- 
ther’s frueal hearth, and piousevt uing 
cxtr(i>e, to come upon me, I ihcuight 
of both ns he spoke. 

“ • J.ontlon,’ lie continiud, Ms no 
place for me ; I am to,> old for its 
pleasure^, and too ignorant ot tlie uay 
to reach tl*em ; but I hope, as 1 have 
long hoped, that in the sunny \il'age 
of iny young <Ia}S I may find a]»i!!ow 
and a fricml. Hut Tl! not disguise, 
that a few da}s h;t\e taught me that 
even this is doubtful. However, I 
will go and see, riiid the worst that ran 
happen, after ail, is to go buck to Ja- 
maica.’ 

“ After this conv«;rsation, we made 
a paction that 1 was to keep the hoinse 
fur him until lie came back, i*nd that 
the blackaniQor, Jugurtha, should be 
put uj>on board wages. l*oor un- 
chribtened creature ! if ever 1 commit- 
ted a sin in my life, it was in con.sent- 
ing to such a simplicity ; for what 
was to bo expected of a black boy from 
the slavery of Jamaica, in the cornip- 
tiuns of London, but a colonial re- 
bellion ? 

“ Not, however, to dwell on what 
was the upshot of leaving the ini.sguid- 
ed creature to himself, in tlic course of 
tw’o days JMr Flowerfield went off in 
the mail-coach for the north. I saving 
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to him at the eleventh hour, * It’s 
true that he should — liacl it only been 
for a bravery — l)ave taken Jui'urthi 
with him/ — ^ But no,' said he, * I 
anigoiii'^to visit simple folk and home- 
ly scenes ; and it would be looked upon 
])erhaps as a pretence, were I to be 
seen otherwise among them than as I 
have, ill many a reverie, long desired 
to be/ 

** By and by, in less than a month, 
Mr Klowerficld came back, an altered 
man. The [deasant ruby of his counte- 
nance was taded into a yellow hue — 
the sparkling of his little sliarp blue 
eyes Wejs become dim — and though his 
hair was similar to what it had been, 
there was about him a look of disease, 
and a cast of peevishness touched with 
sorrow. For all that, he was greatly re- 
joiced to S( e me, shaking my hands 
I'ke an old friend, saying, * I have 
come home to you again.* 

But he never lot wot that lie had 
spoken to me of what he had hoped 
for in his journey. I saw him, how- 
ever, ofnn silting in a disconsolate 
posture. I fain would liavo enquired 
what was the matter with Inm, but 
there was no svmptoin of sicknes', to 
Justify the inquisition. On the con- 
traiy, it \v:is }>lain that the lie.irMll 
ivas upon him, and that with all his 
fertune, his nigtiers, and the gieat imin 
he had b-eii vvuh ilie (rovenior, weie 
^iroofs to make him A el the notbing- 
iic&s of tlie course of bis life. 

At long and last, having well noted 
liis iiejection, 1 om* Sabbath evening 
spoke to him of the etlletual consola- 
tions of the Ib.v. Mr (^rcatsoulu^s 
]>veachings. ‘ But/ svid he, ^ it is 
not the thoughts of the world to come 
that molests me — it is for the world 
which is gone that I am so grieved. 

I went abroad iti early life, like many 
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of iny countrymen, to make a fortune, 
with w’hich I might return, and glad- 
den the little theatre of iny first plea- 
sures and cares. Through all my en- 
deavours and difficulties, this thought 
was the pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, that cheered 
me on in the wilderness, and iny heart 
always continued )oung. But it is 
not by the sense of my unfitness for 
London that I have been taught the 
unsubstantial nature of the phantom 
by which I was allured. Those .scenes 
where I expected to find the treasure 
which my perseverance struggled to 
earn with such constancy, and for so 
long a period, have proved more chan- 
ged than dll the world. Where I ex- 
pected beauty, I shuddered to find de- 
crepi uule, and many of those vices which 
make ]>overty iise.f almost a vice. 
The things that 1 have worshipped 
in the secret orisons of my heart, were 
ail changed. The eternal face of na- 
ture, though uiril tired in features, 
was no longer llie same in complexion 
to me ; all had sufiered by the wither- 
ing touch of age. or by the inconstan- 
cy of fortune ; vv here aught of stability 
ill character and affection could be dis- 
eovirid, all Us piistinc worth was al- 
loyed with some base, sordid, and 
crawling interest !’ 

“ In this sort of forlorn despondency 
did that worthy man for some time 
croon, knowing not in a right sense 
wherefore lie should be so despondent. 
He was purposilcs.s, and growing, if 
I might use the word, not sleepy, but 
vleathy. His will was at an end — he 
had no intent's, motive, or cause of ac- 
tion — but, like a weary baby, be laid 
bis head on his sofa, or on his hand, 
for many an hour, fretful that bleep 
would not come. 


Chap. Vll. 


That same night after the conver- 
sation I have just told you of," said 
Mrs VV'insom, “ Jiigurtha, the now 
corrupted creature, came home in tlie 
twilight rce with drink, his face shi- 
ning like a carved mahogany head 
varnished, and his white eyes rolling 
audaciously. But as he was in the 
main a good-natured thing, he was 
more an object of derision than of 
anger. 

had not well sat down at the 


kitchen fire, till he began to sing, in a 
very odd way, the song of ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia — Britons never will be slaves;* 
and every now and then he rose and 
rampauged through the kitchen, giving 
a stamp with his foot that inaue the 
whole house dirl, crying out, * Don't 
care d — n for Massa — me Massa now 
— Massa floggec me — me floggee now 
Alassa— Uule Britannia— Britons eber 
will be slave !' 

^ Jiigurtha/ said I, In a kind and 
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,composiDg manner^ * be advised by 
me, and sit down soberly, and tell us 
what all this outstrapolousness means/ 

^ Missee/ replied he, ' me free — 
me no black man, nigger — me Briton, 
me heart of oak — ^me drub 'cm — old 
IVIassa pay me shall wage for time me 
Come to Old England— 

Me gentleman of Engl.nid, 

Dat lib from home at bcasr’ 

^ Well, well, Jugurtha,' was my 
sedate observation, ‘ no doubt ye are 
a gentleman. It may be seen ye are, 
just by looking at ye ; but what's to 
become of this Maroon war that we 
have heard so much about, and how 
bloodhounds wore brought from SanU 
amingo to hunt the runaway niggers? 
Surely yo’rc no turned a Maroon?' 

“ ‘ No,Misscc — no,Mis?ec — inefirc 
out de clearing-house round do door, 
wlicii 'em d — n Maroon would kill 
Massa.' 

“ At this moment Mr Elowertivld, 
who had heard the uproar, ami some- 
thing of what was going on, came 
down stairs, and cried, * You black 
rascal !’ 

“ The sound of his voice cowed Ju- 
gurtba, the intoxicated emancipator, 
causing him to retire slinking towards 
his seat at the tire- side, rebuked and 
subdued. But it was only for a short 
durotiou, for the drink was in his 
head ; he became most dreadful ; 
starting from his scat, looking awful 
with his white teeth, and crying, as it 
were w ith a roar, ' Mo no black ras- 
cal — me free rnim—niy soul huckra 
soul/ 

And who W'aslicd tlic Kthiopianr’ 
said Mr Flow'erfield, looking round 
the kitchen, as I thought, for some 
W'capon to inHict law and justice for 
such contumacy, dugurtha snapped 
his fingers at the old geritleinan, who 
had, by this time, caught Iiold of the 
health-brush, and who, without say- 
ing a word, knocked him down in a 
most methodical manner. I thought 
he avas murdered, and Babby thought 
he was dead, ; and so, to .see such a 
black act as liie slaying of a nigger in 
our hous caused us both at once to 
cry out in desperation, ' Murder and 
help— ii ip *■ 

It Just then happeiicil that the 
watchman, or the patrol. I'll not lui- 
ilertake to say which, was going his 
around, i:, pa.s 5 ing. 0 ur door at that 

critiedi cctijunctttre, and hearing our 


terriBcation of murder, knocked at the 
door. Babby and me, no having the 
resence of mind to answer, he sprung 
ts rattle, and presently a mob gather- 
ed round the door, and broke it open 
like an egg-shell, so that, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, an auld carle was 
amongst us, with a diver hat, a beg- 
garly drab-coloured big coat, with an 
old Barcelona round his neck, a horn 
bouet and a club stick in one hand. lie 
grippet MrFlowerfield, with the other, 
by the throat. A siclike, but of a more 
juvenile nature, took hold of me — the 
uncircumcised Philistine ! He was an 
Irisliman — and begged my pardon in 
asking me to take a pleasint walk with 
him to the watch-house. Twootluts, 
of a like gruesome countenance, had 
by this time laid liamls on our B ibhy, 
for she had gone demented, and was 
drumming wuth lier heels, and cym- 
balliiig with her knuckles, like mad. 
She thought .lugurtha w^as a Tnur<lcr- 
cd man, and was yelling in a fantasy, 
as if we were all already at the gal- 
lows-foot for the deed. Meanwhile 
.lugurtha, drunken ne’er- do- wed ! was 
lying on the floor, and another of the 
watchmen took him by the cuff of the 
neck, and raiding his heatl, and hold- 
ing his lantern to his face, said, * Poor 
fellow! are you dfadr’ — ^ No, but 
me d — n bad,* said dugurtha, giving, 
at the same limi, an unseemly hiccup 
in the watchman's fac'e. 

“ ^ Tossicaled, by the holy poker !’ 
cried the watchman ; whereupon the 
outrageous bands that bad been laid 
on me and Babby were removed, and 
the crowd that had gathered began to 
laugh. 

But that night’ssport wasno laugh- 
ing to me, for wliilc the riot was ra- 
ging in the kitchen, the .street door 
having been left open, a gang of 
thieves and poekct-j)iek(‘rs got into the 
parlour, and carried off (very commo- 
dity of value that was on the side- 
board and mantelpiece. Among other 
things, I was ravished of three tea- 
spoons, a beautiful new plated bed- 
room candlestick, and a most valuable 
conch-slull which Mr Flowc rfuld bad 
given me, a curiosity from Savannah- 
la-Mar. 

But all this was nothing to the al- 
ter comc-to-pas.s. The watchmen, ye 
see, saw that me and Babby and Mr 
Flowetfield w'cre in a state of perfect 
sobriety : and that being the case, 
they lifted up Jugurtha, and carried 
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him off to the watch -bouse. Oh, but 
Mr Flowcrfiehl was in a true and ear- 
nest passion when the house was calm. 
He made a vow that he would spend 
a thousand doubloons to make an ex- 
ample, for the benefit of the other 
slaves, and the protection of the plant- 
ers and overseers. 

To be suic, it was most natural he 
should think of punishing such an in- 
surrection, especially of a nigger who 
had been born on his own penn of 
Coffeehill, and who was the natural 
bon of the gentleman from whom he 
had purchas(‘d the property, — ‘ than 
whoiii/said ^Ir Idowerficdd, ‘was never 
a more humane man, or one who had 
clearer ideas on the danger of altering 
the condition of the slives/ 

“ When the house was restored to 
its projiiicty, and .Mr rioweriield had 
fitiiblud Ills accustoinetl to\y, wc all 
went to bed. I did not sleep well, 
and liabby was in ajeopauly till break 
of day w'itb the nightmare. As for 
the old gentleman, he was like th i last 
man, and declared that the ruin of 
England was evident, and that all we 
belli here was in a had way. — Truly 
he had c luse to say ; for before he 
had Well fiinsbcd liis bieakfast next 
niorning, in came a lawyer’s claw, 
claiming foithwith payment of wa- 
ges, ill a most oaoilionale rate, in the 
na.me of .Tugurtiia, irons the day of 
til, ‘ I'lael, ise-e il'r.’ auiv.il iii Ihigland. 

“?dr Flo wiTlIeld of couv' e broke out 
into a hunicano at this, amt shook the 
neui hy the la.pel of hi- coU, for such 
an in-uU suul imposition. Notwith- 
standing, the man calmly expounded 
that he had not come tv> lake him up, 
hut only to make a demand. This 
tlumhibundcved ]\lr FlowcrPield, who, 
being naturally very courteous, cihn- 
od, and considering that the lirst loss 
was often the h.ast lo^^, he referred 
tb'^ demand to Ins friend Mr Mcl- 
boiini, in the city, giving, at the 
same time, a genteel solatium to the 
man for what had happened. 


“ Scarcely had that man quitted tiie 
house, when, loand behold, an officer 
came with a warrant to take Mr 
Elowerfield to the police-office, for ha- 
ving ’saultcd and battered the iic'er-do- 
weelJugurtha, and both meand Babby 
were obligated to be of the party to 
bear witness. There, after a deal of 
argol-bargolling to no manner of pur- 
po''C, Mr Elowerficld was found guil- 
ty to stand trial, and put to the ex- 
tortionate necessity of sending for two 
of his respectable correspondents to 
give bail for him. 

“ Never did I see a man so dis- 
tressed in mind as the good old gen- 
tleman was at this legal injustice. 

‘ The ruin of England,' said he, ‘ is 
too manifest. No nation can long 
stand where niggers are so encouraged 
to insult their masters. But the 
sooner I get out of it, and back to 
Coffoebill penn, the bettor/ 

“ Accordingly, that niorning he be- 
gan to prepare, and having confided 
the law-plea to the management of Mr 
Melbourn, he saileil by the }»acket 
from Falmouth in k\.s tliau a month 
after, behaving to me, on taking his 
dcpartal, in the most gent. el and sa- 
ti-^ifactory manner ; nor did he forget 
me when he got back to Jamaica, for 
he scut me, by one of Mr ^Iclhoun/s 
ship.,, m\t yeir, a b ig of cotlVe b.ans 
tint weighed no less than a liumhvd 
and fifteen weight, a barrel of tlu- mest 
beautiful raw sugar, and a lovely par- 
rot, that could speik evary woid, 
though neither Babby nor iru; umler- 
stood it, for it was a Spam-h parrot, 
and eon verg'd in no otlier laiiauage ; 
and be continued his tribute of sugar 
and eofke iw^ularly every >ear, till 
his death, when lie remembered me 
in his will as ‘ that most kind and^ni- 
sible lady Mrs Winsom, with whom 
he staid in Mortimer Street,' biqinath- 
ing to me a legacy of fifty guineas, to 
buy a ring or a silver teapot.” 


CiiAr. Vlll. 


SoviK twt- or three days elapsed l)C- 
fore 1 had an opportunity of renewing 
my conversation with IMrs Winsom ; 
but at last another wet Sunday morn- 
ing came to pass, when she was kind 
inough to favour me with her com- 
pany. After some preliminary re- 


miniscences touching !Mr FlowerfieUVs 
case and the Melbourns, she began 
upon a new subject. 

“ Em sure,” said she, 1 have 
good cause to bear in mind, brighter 
and above many events, the pleasant- 
ries of a visit which Sailie Seestou 
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and ln« wite made, to view the parti- 
cularities of London, during which 
they were lodgers with me. They 
came from Paisley, and were bein, 
thriving bodies, who had made, some 
years before, a power of money, by a 
certain beautiful pawtronsilk gauze, as 
M rs Seeston herself told me. 'rht y call- 
ed it the Princess Elizabeth's souffle; 
and the year before they thought of 
their jaunt, they bad again* been coining 
money by something of the same sort, 
which was the special encouragement 
that allowed them to come to London : 
—their business being, as the Bailie 
said, to fake the bi-nefit of God's bless- 
ing ; adding, that a sight of the great 
world was good for trade, as well as 
for sore eyes. He was, by this time, 
learning to speak high English. 

Having but few fashionable ac- 
quaintance in London — for how couhl 
it bo expected that Paisley folk could 
be overJa<Icn with siclike? — me and 
]VIrs Seeston made oui selves most 
agreeable to one another : — and she 
w'as pleased to say, after observing 
Eomething by ordinar about my man- 
ner, that she had an apprehension I 
was a lady that had seen better days. 

**It would not have been discreet of 
me to have gainfaid ony thing detri- 
mental to so polite a judgment — so I 
replied nought ; but in sincerity I’ll 
own to you, I bad the day before 
bought another hundred in the three 
per cents, by the which I was more 
than five hundred better than when 
dear Mr Winsoni departed this life. 

Well, you s:e, Mrs Secstou and 
me growing contlisciple>’, and having 
a right understanding with one an- 
other. neither her nor the Bailie would 
gang a foot a-ficld without linking me 
with them, — by which I got more edi- 
fication concerning the sights of Lon- 
don, than falls to tlic lot of most sin- 
gle women of character 

‘^But 1 .should speak the truth, for 
in this there was a great, though a si- 
lent and inward, triumphing on JW 
part. When the Bailie and Iiis l^ilfly 
first came to the house, it was fo be 
Seen that they iiitcndc<l to be mighty 
and grand, 'llie mistre.«Js was civil, 
for she was of a blithe and wavin- 
hearted naturality ; ii6r could I object 
to the BcMie, for he too av is courtly 
apfl coTifb'Scending ; hut it was plain 
xh&t they thought themselves some- 
thing better than tbeir landlady. I 
t!he' like pre tences before, and 


so they were free to take the length of 
their tether. 

Mrs Seeston was, I must con- 
fess, not of a genteel habit of body, 
being short, and of a protuberant cor- 
pulency, bearing a burden of many 
fine things, without knowing how to 
wear them. She was, on the second 
morning after they came to town, 
going out to walk a-sbopping in Ox- 
ford Street, in white satin shoes, bad 
I not laid my hands upon her, and 
told her in a whisper, before the Bailie, 
what she might be thought of. She 
kicket them oft' at hearing that, and 
nearly fain lit. 

This was the btginningof our con- 
junction. The Bailie — he was really 
a worthy body — might be a degree far- 
ther over the hill height than the mis- 
tress ; but he had a guess, as he said 
himself, of what glamour was — aboon 
the lady. In short, he was site and 
sleeky, with a pawkic whirly in the 
comer of his eye, that shewed, if lie 
wasna a sinner, he kent what a plea- 
sant thing sin might he. 

‘‘ ril no say he was a fat man, for he 
being of stature low, tliat might be a 
question ; but I have liad a Glasgow 
provost of a jimper capacity, and like- 
wise a Dumfries dean o' guild that, in 
the measurement of girth, would hae 
bucklctl within his belt, to an ower- 
comc of a nail and quarter. But for 
all that, Bailie Seeston was a capital 
inau — .iorosc, and knowing the ditter- 
ence between meconomy and nabal- 
ness ; what he waurt upon us, in our 
ploys, was truly spent wi’ the spirit o' 
hospitality. 

At the Talbot Inn at llichmond, 
on a Sunday, though the hill for cels, 
a duck with green peas, and agrosottc 
tart, was enough to make the hair on 
the head of any man to stand on end, 
far more that of .i Bailh*, who is reputed 
to get his dainties from the common 
stock, he was w’onderful facetious, 
and treated us with a bottle of claret 
wine on the occasion, which Mrs Sees- 
lon said, and I thought, was some 
trash. The Bailie himself, however, 
acknowledged that bo had once tasted 
better at Lord Gla.sgow's, at the Hul- 
kct-bcad, where, to be sure, every 
thing was of ilic first quality. 

'‘It would, liowcvcr, be overly long 
for me to summer and winttr on the 
diversions wc bad tbegither, going to 
Vouxbull, and even to see the execu* 
tloQ of a forger ; for, as Mrs Seestoh 
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said, if it waa not sae dreadful a thing 
as a murderer's, yet it was an edifying 
curiosity of its kind. 

“ The only drawback that I had by 
the Bailie and Mrs Seeston was their 
inordinate passion for pawtrons, espe- 
cially in Ludgate Hill ; where, as the 
lady very truly made the observe, 
there was more of a fine taste for the 
better sort of goods than even in Bond 
Street Itself : not, however, that they 
were intent only about gauze and 
flounces ; for, to say what is only true, 
they were diverting themselves, and 
but took up the shop windows in walk- 
ing along, in the way of pastime. 

“ At Inst they began to turn the 
eyes of their understanding home- 
ward, or, as Airs Seeslon siid, — ‘ She 
was beginning to be w’caryiet wf the 
gaieties and gallantings of London.' — 
So out of that ^veariness grew a re- 
solve of departal. And no genthni in 
or leddy could behave genteeler than 
they did to me, on account of my 
helping them so w’ell to the sights and 
curiosities. The Bailie gie’d me, in 
courtesy, a very handsome garnet- co- 
loured piece of ^ilk, eight yards, which 
1 sold to Mrs Mounce, the dress-ma- 
ker in Qiuen Anne's Street, for five 
and three- pence the yard ; and Mrs 
Seeston bought mo a lace bonnet, the 
twin of one she bought for herself; — 
and they paid tluir bill without a 
question, — very unlike the Scotch in 
general. So that, if I couldna in con- 
science uphold the Paisley Bailie for a 
courtier, 1 am bound to maintain he 
was friendly, jocose, and of a furthy 
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liberality, that’s worth mair, in a ster- 
ling point of view, than all the con- 
gees of Edinburgh — not that I have 
ever had cause to complain of tlie in- 
habitants of that very respectable 
town ; for such of them as have lod- 
ged with mehavc always proved them- 
selves genteel to a nicety, though some 
of them have been a thought hamper- 
ed with scrupulosity. And here I 
would make an observe, which is, 
that the folks from the West of Scot- 
land, who are not people of pedigree, 
are most liberal and genteel ; whereas 
those from the East, and especially 
from Edinburgh, who are, for the 
most part, the offspring or the ances- 
tors of lords and kings, are of a nar- 
row, contracted mcconoiny; the cause 
of whicli, to account for, would not be 
easy in philosophy. 

“ About two years after the visit of 
Bailie Sccston and his leddy, I had a 
letter from them, telling me that they 
intended to he in London soon, ana 
hoping, if my apartments were not 
engaged, that I would keep them for 
a week or two, for they would not 
grudge the rent, to be again so com- 
lorlable as they had been with me. 
By this I could guess the Bailie had 
made another great year ; hut in the 
course of three or four posts after, I 
received a line from Mrs Seeston her- 
self, to let me know that they would 
not want the rooms, for the gudeir.au 
had made a great mistake in making 
up his accounts, by adding the year of 
the Lord as a sum in liis profits." 
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A MATTER OF MOONSHINE., 


Th e new Moon ! and my pockets 
arc penniless— destined thus to con- 
tinue in poverty for at least a month 
to come ; — yet, during thitf' unfavour- 
able omen of an empty pocket, I am 
rejoiced to recognise that heavenly 
sickle suspended over tlie door- way 
of the west. I have been young, and 
now am — by the by, what age was 
^.neas? — I am ‘^senior**— oldish —yet 
have I never seen, unless once, when 
I had the jaundice, a new ]\Ioon 
without emotion. A new Moon is a 
proof of the soul's immortality, or a 
presumption — or at least, an analogy 
—these mathematics have driven in 
and circumscribed our moral reason- 
ing! — it is a crescent of hope, hung 
out over the dusky hours of night, and 
doubt, and difficulty. Oh, how deep 
are our thoughts, and how gloomy, 
too — on our own immortality ! — all 
other thoughts arc but mere passing 
fancies in comparison. No man, tro- 
man, or child, that could think upon 
this subject, ever yet dared to express 
the full reach of that plummet 'vs Inch 
is ever and anon lot down into the 
bottomless abyss. The renewed Moon 
— the renewed parent ; — tlie first is in 
heaven, in her own peaceful placid 
heaven ; and the other is enjoying in 
blcs.scdnebs tlie renewal of jjowers and 
faculties which time had impaired. 
Yes, be it Fo ; invi‘>ibles arc made 
known by visibles — things of eternity 
arc imaged out in things of time — 
coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore — and the reparation of man is tlius 
displayed in glorioushieroglyphic. Nor 
has the conversation of the new Moon 
been restricted to such inward vi^itings 
of the soul ; she lias travelled with 
me, and I with her, ovci sea and land, 
mountain and valley — ^with her I have 
looked upon the eastern Bramin in his 
first prostrations, the Hebrew in his 
tented deserts, and even the Scottish 
Border reaver in his anticipated fo- 
ray ,* but our pfeasantest comrnunings 
have been in the withdra wings of my 
early days, in the intimations made 
when my bosom waS young — in lier 
annountjineritB of futurity—of that 
coutinur»nceof foul or fair — of variable 
or settled — of cold or genial, — tlie 
symbols of wjtich lay in the sharpness 
or JHiiiijUty of her points. There 


she still hangs, the very picture of 
filial aftection— the new IMoon with 
the old, dim, and decayed shell in 
heranns — Agrippina landing at Brun- 
dusium with tlie urn of Germanicus 
in her bosom I See bow c]o^ely she 
embraces the departing shadow — how 
her arms stretch away into curvature! 
But it is all in vain ; — a few risings 
and settings over, aiul the shadow it- 
self shall be obliterated — “ the very 
ruins shall have perislud" — and there 
shall not renmain a trace of thiit wlucli, 
hut a few weeks ago, shone forth in 
beauty and in glory from the hri)w 
of Heaven. But she is fast a]>proiich- 
ing towards the wavy line of the moun- 
tain ridge, ami is diving side-foriinost 
into another hemisphere. Farewell, 
then, thou soft- footul (^iictn of heaven ! 
— silent and still is thy departure — 
the night clock, the bat, and the 
cushat, arc consecrated to thy shrim- 
—and all tliat stilly noise, and tink- 
ling silence, which vests u])oii or de- 
scends from the mountain, im])art'“ an 
air of heartfelt solcnntlty to thy exit. 

The full Moon ! — large, rmitnl, and 
jolly — in the eastern heaven — a vast 
fuain-bell cast foith l)y the sp- tt of 
the dot]), and Heating buoyantly up- 
wards, rtflecling iic'in it^ rotumlity 
the daik image and ouilim^ i>i' tlnn-.-s 
unknown. A thin eloud cjo^st 
her palliway of si'Ci nt — it lies over lu r 
elongated disk likea sodden >oi i ovv that 
has visiu<l tin; eonnlenanec. through 
the lu.'ut. Bui the moirKntary dark- 
iK^s lias paS'cd av/ay ; — ekara* and 
more clear — smaller ami moii' small 
— ‘^nieautimlly kss," sik ascends on 
her a/:nre jiath vviy, Ic aving la bind In i 
the mountain liaze and the Imuzon 
cloud — tlie milky Miftness of Heaven’s 
conjunction with earth. Her triumph 
is now com])ltte. Inke a honnie 
blue glass,’' she bends Jur deop-set 
keen blue eye on all beneath ; — site 
looks in the intensity of iicr glory up- 
on river, tower, and tree— upon the 
palaeo and city — upon tlic vast and 
uiifathoined oeean — upon the round 
and om bosom ( d creek — upon the slecji- 
ing, t})c waking, and tlic dead — Ujion 
all that cornts forth to forage or that 
lurks in anduibh— upon the simple 
and inoffensive songster iKstled in 
his bush, oa well as upon the villain 
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fox, skulking and prowling for his 
prey. She looks upon the mountain 
land; and its hoary cairns and bonnie 
streams rejoice in her glory — she looks 
upon the valley-ground, and the dense 
and white mists gather upon and obli- 
terate every distinct feature ; all is sunk, 
like the cities of the plain, in one wide 
wavy sea of radiance ; and over the 
busy walks and habitations of men, tlie 
land billows are tossed and tumbled. 
Here and there the spire, and tower, 
and rock, assume somewhat of the as- 
pect of islands. Is it that some Druid- 
ical spell is about to encompass and to 
dim her glory, or that the aspect of the 
heavens is suddenly changed ? Have 
the observances of Heaven been prac- 
tised from time immemorial upon 
earth, or does this heavenly circle re- 
peat the image of earthly practice? 
Tlnn, ligl’.t, and rakish messengers 
detach tlicmselvcs from the southern 
horizon, and onward they travel wdth 
accelerated speed. But the mysterious 
hand of enchantment has arrested their 
advance, and ever and anon, as they 
ap})roach to the consecrated lialo, they 
suddenly disappear — they melt in to air, 
and are scon no more. As tlie Eastern 
worshipper prostrates himself and uii- 
shoos his feet at the threshold of the 
Divinity — so do these worshipj)iiig va- 
pours put off their tread and visible 
footing ill their more immediate ap- 
proach to the temple of the Queen of 
Heaven. 

The JMoon is in her last (juart'^r — 
decay liath sorely visited her full- 
grown slrength. Her second child- 
hood liath arrived, and all is now in- 
verted ; her very frame- work is turn- 
ed upside down, and she hangs her 
gloomy and formless decay, in solemn 
indistinctness, over the mountain 
heads. This is the last night of the 
waning moon ; well known to hind 
and matron old — that night on which 
evil was abroad, and mischief was ac- 
complished — children tverc stolon from 
their cradles— cows were elf-sliot at 
the stake, or in the field — and gam- 
bols, of an unearthly guise, were held 
in cave and glen — old women rode 
abroad on broomsticks, and Lapland 
was peopled with Fife witches. This is 
the night, or rather the morning, when 
churchyards were known to relent, 
and sheeted death walked abroad in 
the awful semblance of parent, lover, 
friend — when the nightmare pressed 
large and heavy on the wrestling soul, 


and the clammy dew sat on the brow 
even of vigorous manhood— when 
journeys undertaken at the approach 
of dawn, were eminently unsuccess- 
ful, and all Nature felt and owned 
that the Prince of Darkness had 
power to triumph. — Yes, this to me 
has often been, and still is, a night, 
a Season of solemn, deep, and peace- 
ful happiness — as, after having extin- 
guished the midnight taper, I view, 
in the descending and dying planet, 
that emblem of man’s glory, ambition, 
power, whicli is at once so striking 
and so instructive. There is even a 
luxury in such mournful and serious 
refiections, which, coming upon the 
back of long study, and mental exer- 
tion in particular, has a tendency to 
elevate rather than to depress — to so- 
lemnize into acquiescence rather than 
to damp into inactivity. 

The seasons have their sun ; and 
distinctly, in his progress, does he 
mark out and define their various as- 
pects. The (lark features of winter— 
the soft flush of spring — the florid 
tinge of summer — with the yellow ra- 
diance of autumn— are all the daugh- 
ters of him w'ho plays at bo-pecp with 
our planet, now retreating, now ad- 
vancing, in the mysterious hornpipe of 
planetary revolution. But the seasons 
have their Muon too — their own I.ady 
]\Ioon — who, though far less marked 
and distinct in her seasonal a-pcct, 
has still her shiftings, her spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter visitings of 
the .shephertrs soul, who, from Ida’s 
top, eyes the blue vault or of the 
farmer’s heart, who, fromhisown corn- 
field, blesses the conscious light.” 

Is not there a ]Moon of spring ? 
i.et tlic lover say, wlio sees the cres- 
cent figure, soft and lovely, hnidst 
the ringlets of wavy light, as the 
gloaming melts into moonshine, and 
he begins to recognise his shadow 
along the opposite liill side. Let the 
lishcr say, as he returns slowly and 
heavy loaded from his bewitching and 
late-protracted amusement, where the 
lapwing screams and flaps, and dives 
over head, and the stream gurgles less 
and less, in liis mountain ascent. Let 
the husbandman say, as he concludes 
and closes up l^a day’s labour under 
the kindly superinteudenceof a lumi- 
nary, whose outgoings, from of old, 
liavehceu with tne tiller of tlie soil, and 
the reaper of the field, ,4 
U hot there a Moon hk 
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oh, sunitmcr radiance I or art thou only 
hung out, in diminished splendour, 
over that glowing nocturnal twilight, 
to satisf y the Earth, that though su- 
perseded, thou art not suppressed — 
though dimmed, thou art not extin- 
guislied ? 1 1 is true, that the sailor boy, 
as he whistles on the breeae, and eyes 
thy hroad pathway of sparkling ra- 
diance along the placid deep, could 
dispense w^ith thy presence. It is true, 
likewise, that the traveller whose ut- 
most efforts cannot mark the point in 
time, or in the northern horizon, where 
evening twilight ends, and morning 
dawn begins — whose path is over- 
spread before him w’ith all the yellow 
radiance of a June night, could prose- 
cute his journey unaided by thee. It 
is besides true, that the sons of Be- 
lial, in all their varied hues of evil, 
the.se lovers of clarkncs.s rather than 
of light, are annoyed and offended by 
thy presence. But it is likewise true 
and of verity, that thy summer visits 
are sweet and sacred to religion, and 
to friendship, and tolovc, — to religion, 
as plaided she kneels beneath thy be- 
nignant countenance to the God tliat 
created, iheSaviour that rc- created ; to 
friendship, as »hc grapples hand to 
hand in the summer dusk, and pours 
forth the breathings of the heart ; and 
to love, to infinite, inscrutable love, 
as she haunts her glens and awaits her 
interviews — as she feds pulse avow- 
ing to pulse, and soul commingling 
with soul ! — Oh, Moon of the sumuier 
night, how doubly dear hast thou been, 
and still art, to me ! — I owe thee 
much. 

Comes not the ]\foon of harvest in 
w’isdom and providential benevolence ? 
Night after night, even untotlie north- 
ern rising, does she not ascend on her 
upward pathway , at the same hour and 
•with undiminished radiance? Shame 
on that wisdom, which, in the folly of 
its devisings, w'ould refuse toman the 
solemnity and comforting of second 
causes — that would strip God’s gene- 
ral arrangements of particular object, 
and, in the vanity of human discovery, 
would sink the 'God and elevate the 
man — would strip the husbandman 
and the labourer of harvest, of the 
con vie ion that»it<h arrangcnients arc 
not oiilv intentioifal, but benevolent — 
that there is light in his upland and 
inland, in his . glens, leanings, ond 
stack-yards, because the source of all 
light bii regard to his needs«*-he- 


cause the same benevolence which has 
sent his Sun to ripen, has likewd&e com- 
missioned his Moon to secure, the fruits 
of harvest. Cheerful, oh delightfully 
cheerful, is the harvest Moon, and as 
distinct from all other Moons, as the 
season is separated from all other sea- 
sons ! Is it that the necessity has 
again returned, and, along with this, 
the returning supply ? Is it that the 
luminary which appeared lately super- 
fluous, has now become eminently and 
conspicuously useful ? Is it that the 
mighty heaven has again resumed that 
deep-blue dye, from which the Moon 
looks forth so lovely, that the hazy 
milkiness of a summer night, w'heii 

“ Tlie yt'llovv iroonliglu sicep.s on all the 
hills” 

has given place to the purity and 
brightness of a harvest heaven ? All 
these ci r c u m .s t an ees h a ve , i n d et d , th e i r 
influence; hut the prime and predomi- 
nating can've is to be looked for, and 
to be louTul elsewhere — in the heart, 
naim ly, of the percijnmt, rather than 
in the objects perceived in the ex- 
ulting feelings of man — now walking 
in the garb of accomplishment, for 
hope has yielded to posse.'^.sion, and ac- 
complishment has sueceeded to effort. 

But winter, after all, is the season 
of Lunar Miprcmacy. In other sea- 
sons her pre‘'£'nee is useful— in this it 
is indhpcnsablc — indi.^pcnsable, from 
the extremity of (iretnland to the 
Mountains of the Moon — from the 
Isle.s of .Tapan to tliose of (ialipa;:o. 
The Sun is now ashamed, as it were, 
of his own iinpotency. and ha.stens to 
hide his head from that barren and 
inichcered sterility, which he has not 
the power to enliven. His movements 
on the extremity of the horizon arc 
like the flights of the landrail, — short, 
curved, and far-between. But his 
absence is nobly relieved by the sis- 
ter orb. Over a land.'^cape of uniform 
brightnes'i, she flings forth from tlie 
casthcrunqucncliableradiancc. Tliere 
is one immensity of blue above — there 
isotie intensity of white beneaih. The 
mountains are rounded off, and rolled 
upon each other, as the intrrmediarc 
valleys lose ihcir breadth and « xien- 
Hion. Were it not for the black lines 
which lie on the slope, and hang, as 
it were, in separate pencils, from the 
brow of the hill— from which is he ard, 
amidst the tinkling of frosty silence, 
tho voice of descending water;— were 
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it not for tliose markings off, and de- 
liners of distance, even distance it- 
self would cease, and lieavcn and earth 
wiuld appear as ever mingled into one. 
This assuredly is the hour, and this 
the season, of favours and enjoyment; 
the bracing efforts of the frosty air are 
felt, not only on the body, but in the 
soul, — the veriest clown and clod pole 
is now smart and witty. The gut- 
poingsof the breath are like the steam- 
ings of a kettle — and the distinct ar- 
ticulations of the voice are heard from 
Dan to lieersheha. TliecurKr is still 
at his sport ; — the sun has arisen, and 
the sun has set upon his contest, — 
a contest in w’hich the prowess of two 
rivil parishes is to be tried and de- 
termined ; — and still you may he ir the 
stone booming along the link — the 
rap and the rattle of collision by the 
tee — and the sudden and friqucnt 
breakings forth of irrepressible delight 
— of exulting triumph. Around that 
dark and dense knot — twisUd and 
twined about the tec — the skater moves 
in graceful circles — smooth, sliding 
without step, — w’hilst tlie gingerbread 
basket still lingers with its necessary 
and delicious .supplies. The boy i.** 
abroad, in all his school- boy glee ; — 
he is all eye ami ear, — eye to watch 
the movements of the hare, as she 
comes — downward and downward — 
with frequently arrested advance — . 
from the mountain to the kail-yard ; 
— car to he.ir, and voice to elndc the 
hay of the house dog — which ever and 
anon delays or retrogrades lur move- 
ments. 

Tlic lover, too, is visible in the 
moonsliine of winter. His, however, 
is no obtrusive and os teiua lions path- 


way — he walks alone beneath preci- 
pices, and under the dark shadowings 
of woods and mountains. She, the 
beloved of his heart, to whose habi- 
tation he is hastening — whilst the 
crisp and solid snow bears him safely 
over bog and fen — awaits him beneath 
that evergreen holly — all covered and 
labouring as it now is with the in- 
cumbent load. Tliere she has listen- 
ed, and from thence she has looki d 
out, for forty minutes, and is prepared 
to aver that she has been detained as 
many hours. There is a snug warm 
spot beneath that close tliick- leaved 
holly, where cold cann'»t penetrate—* 
or, if it could, there are bosoms tliere 
proof against its iiiHuence — 

The cock may cr.aw, the day may daw,” 

and still that holly shade, which has 
now shifted from the west to tlie east- 
ern side, continues true to its trust. 
The lovers arc only thinking of part- 
ing. 

All those things are true — and a 
tliousand more that might be sung or 
said, on Lunar influence — on the de- 
lights, with which such lucubr.Uions 
cannot fail to inspire tvery obseiver 
of nature. There is a purity, a refine- 
ment, as well as a delight, in sudi re- 
veries ; — and if any individual w!io 
h.is perused these recollections, shall 
feel at the same time a rc'.ponse to 
them in his own, he cannot fail to be 
satisrtod. Hut if, frwin local disad- 
vaiiuges, or coiisiitutional disjquahfi- 
cation, he has iiLVcr “ felc what F 
have felt, or been where I have h en 
— then he will have the goodne.'?s to 
recollect that this is all 

A *Mati er of Moonsuine." 
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COLONIAL DISCONTENT. 
TART I.— LOWER CANADA# 


It has been often remarked, that 
the rumours of popular discontent 
sound loudest at a distance. We be- 
lieve this to be the case with respect 
to the dissatisfaction of our American 
colonies, particularly in regard to that 
of the two Canadas. 

It was admitted last year, both by 
the Ministry and Parliament, that 
there was something diseased in the 
condition of these tw^o provinces, and 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons w'as' in consequence appointed 
to investigate the causes. If, however, 
we may judge by what has taken place 
since, or rather by what has not, it 
would seem the case was not found to 
be so bad or dangerous as had been 
apprehended. 

It is true, that the governor of Up- 
per Canada, as well as of I.ower Cana- 
da, Ins been changed, but the change 
was dttennined upon previous to the 
appointment of the Committee. It 
cannot, therefore, be alleged, that the 
recall of the Earl of Dalhousic from 
Quebec, or the translation of Sir Pe- 
regrine Maitland to Halifax, was in 
const'qucnce of any mal-administration 
h iving been discovered by the Com- 
mittee, ill the respective governments 
of tliese distinguished otHcers, espe- 
cially as the former w as summoned to 
a more splendid trust, and the latter 
raised to a situation esteemed the most 
de.sirable in all British North Ame- 
rica. The fact, too, of no legislati\e‘ 
measure having originated from the 
investigation, i still more conclusive. 
The utmost, indeed, which can he 
Slid of tlic labours of the fomuiittce, 
apaounts only to this : — Some intem- 
perance w'as ascertained to exist be'- 
tween the English and the French po- 
pulation of the Low'er Province, and a 
predilection for the Cliurch of Eng- 
land was found to be stronger in one 
member of the government of the 
Upper Province, than consisted with 

abpolute wisdom," or could be in- 
dulged without offending the religious 
sePtiments of a great majority of the 
T»eo]de. 

But still it cannot be denied that 
ihc ppgressive state of the two pro- 
j^lftnceis is fast germinating changes, 
;^hich must sooner or later aBect tlic 


moral and political condition of the 
inhabitants ; and the question with 
respect to them is, simply, whether 
tlie imperial legislature should at- 
tempt to bias these changes in any 
way whatever, from cr to their pre- 
sent obvious tendency. 

That tendency will be best discern- 
ed by a consideration of a few actual 
and indisputable circumstances. 

Lower Canada contains twoclassos 
of inhabitants, as dissimilar from each 
other in habits, language, and usages, 
as those of P'raiice aiul England. The 
one consists of the descendants of the 
old French families by whom the 
colony was originally settled, and 
the other of the British merchants 
and emigrants, who claim with more 
than our wonted national arrogance 
all the superiorities and mastership, 
which conquest confers and conquerors 
exact. ^Vithout this division of the 
pi‘oplo ill r.owtr Fanada be clearly 
umlcrstood, it is impossible to form 
any correct notion of the condition of 
that Colony, or of the cau^c's which 
irritate its discontents. 

The province has now been seventy 
years under the British crown, and 
has for cight-and-thirty enjoyed the 
advantages of an English constitu- 
tion ; and yet, it may be doubted if 
the constitution has in any consider- 
able digrce changed the respective 
character of the inhabitants. Tlie 
causes of this are probably manifold. 
It w'ould be ah'jurd to sny that any 
tiling like coercion has boi n allowed 
to compress the ('anadian^ into a fac- 
tion ; i)Ui undoiibudly although no 
persecution hns taken jdace, the Eng- 
lish have yet homo towards them a 
contemptuous demeanour — injts im- 
pression, naturally calculated to make 
them coalesce in sentiment, without 
giving provocation enougli to band 
them into enemies. In a word, the 
political condition of J.ower Canada 
may be said to resemble that of Eng- 
land after the Norman conquest. 

We have here, iiiuler other names, 
the Saxons and the Normans, with 
this difference, however, in the spirit 
of the government established by the 
conquerors, — It docs not seek, like 
that of the Norman princes in Eng« 
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land, to eradicate the ancient institu- 
tions of the people, or to change the 
objects of their veneration, in order to 
promote the advantage of its own ad- 
herents and partisans. 

It is the very nature of the English 
constitution to promote, by its work- 
ing, the improvement of its subjects. 
But although every Englishman feels 
and acknowledges this, it is an ettect 
of that knowledge and feeling to make 
him prefer the right rather than the 
expedient. Thus it often happens, 
even while he is conferring boons on 
the Canadians, he uses the most un- 
gracious language towards them, and, 
on all occasions, maintains that they 
ought to he tliankful for the good 
things ho is forcing tliem to swallow. 

The relationship which theaerjuisi- 
tion of the province has jiroduced be- 
tween it and Emgland, does not ap- 
pear to be well understood. It is not, 
for example, ri collected, ihitl-owcr 
C’anada, accordingto the usual accep- 
tilion of tlie term, was really not a 
conquered eounlry, hut cedul oi ac- 
(|uii*(‘>l Ijy capiinlation, ujeou coiuli- 
tions Stiictioned and hailowtd by 
treaty. The British did not obtain an 
unrestricted ina^tetsliip and d()nnnioii, 
«^U'jh as the Xoianans acquire I over 
I'higland, uor similar to the authority 
which the French iu latter times have 
c\crcisc<l OVLV so much of Isurope. Ou 
the eontrary, it may bo fairly said, 
that the aequisition was rather of the 
nature of a confederation with Eng- 
land than a compiest, iin«mucli as 
the connexion was lotinded »)n certain 
siipiiiations as specific and ^ital as tlu' 
articles of a national union. It pro- 
bably was iu some dejrce OA\ing to 
ics]>ect for tlic terms of the ca]>itula- 
tion and treaty, and to the difficulty 
of improving the institutions of the 
cotintry without infiinging on them, 
that the constitutional act was origi- 
nrdly devised. 

Jty that act the iiihahitauts became 
empow'crcd to judge and determine 
for themselves as to changes in their 
laws and institutions ; and the British 
legislature renounced the right, so 
long as tli*' act remained unaltered, 
of intorftring with the internal con- 
cerns of the province. But the re- 
nunciation lias not been very strictly 
obscivid, — instances of interference, 
especially in the Canada^ trade act, 
have taken place ; and these have had 
the effect of sowing distrust among 


the people, and of preventing that con- 
tentment which it is the object of all 
good government to promote. 

Another source of discontent to the 
Canadian nation, as the descendants 
of the French affect to call them- 
selves, is in the peculiarities of their 
Anglo fellow- subjects. Of all people, 
the British are the least disposed to 
amalgamate with others ; too con- 
scious of good intentions, they will not 
take the trouble to conciliate by the 
minor morality of manners ; and thus 
it has happened that they are mingled 
with the Canadians as water is with 
oil, mixed but not incorporated. 

That the different garrisons which 
have occupied the strongholds since 
the fall of Quebec have been sent from 
England, not more for the defence of 
the country than to preserve the sub- 
jugation, will probably not be dis- 
puted ; at least it is not likely to be 
denied that, without intending it, they 
have uniformly acted towards the Ca- 
nadians more as foreigners than as 
snhjicls of the King. This may not 
be imputable to tlum as blame, for it 
is an L fleet of discipline ; but the Ca- 
nadians undoubtedly feel as if there 
were sonu thing of scorn in it ; and, in 
consequence, are as averse to cultivate 
social intercourse with the military, as 
the military, from not speaking their 
language, are seemingly anxious to 
avoid them. The civil settlers, it 
might have been thought, would have 
had, from their obvious interests, less 
restraint upon them ; and theoretically 
this must have been the case, but 
practically it is otherwise; for their 
cireumstauces imposed obligations 
quite as restrictive as those of military 
hibits. 

The civil settlers w'ere, for the most 
part, adventurers of Imnihleeducatioii 
and fortune. It was natural, when 
such persons acquired wealth, that 
they should look for consideration 
among the government party, consist- 
ing of their own countrymen; and 
thus, ill the arrogance of upstart wealth, 
there was quite enough to repulse the 
Canadians from seeking their society. 

Heligioii has had ako some interest 
in preventing that social communion 
between the two classes, without which 
no community can ever be cither sa- 
tisfied or well ordered. 

The Canadians may be described as 
universally Roman Catholics ; the Bri- 
tish, though of different sects and' 
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nominations^ are in general Protestants, 
The former, averse to receive, as they 
deemed it, the taint of education ; the 
latter, imputii nt to force it upon them. 
It Was not till the year 182 1 that the 
Hiuse of Assembly, the majority of 
which is Canadian, would ]iermit pa- 
rish-schools to be established ; and 
even then the law only allowed their 
establishment to the extent that pa- 
rishes might have schools at their own 
cost. Limited as the boon tvas, we 
have been informed by the author of 
that measure, that, but for the per- 
sonal interest which Lord iJalhousie 
took in it, he was persuaded it would 
not have been carried into eftect. 

Our limits, hotvever, do not admit 
of discussing the sources of the Cana- 
dian discontents in detail. It is quite 
sufficient to i^tate the fact, that the in- 
habitants are a divided people — differ- 
ent in languaije, manners, religion, and 
Jaws^to satisfy every reflecting mindT' 

TAUT H.— t'A* 

Wc have read, with particular at- 
tention, the Report of the Canada 
Committee for IH^H. Knowing some- 
thing of the different parties who 
gave evidence upon the Committee, 
we were not surprised to find it so 
unsatisfactory ; we are only surprised 
that ilurcare persons whotldnk, upon 
such an inconclusive document the 
Ministers of the Crown could have re- 
commended to Parliament any change 
in the constitutional act of the pro- 
vinces, That some attention is, how- 
ever, necessary, admits of no question ; 
but the causes which hasten it on, 
are, at least as far as Upper Canada 
is coricernt'd,not once touched upon in 
the Report, — we might say, not once 
imagined. The Report, in fact, is 
intrinsically bad; — we do not mean 
the mere lucubration of the committee, 
but bad for the opinions placed on re- 
cord in the Appendix. 

The evidence of Mr James Stephen, 
for example, the loyal oracle of the 
Colonial Oflicc^^has no paralltd for in- 
discretion in fmr testimony ever given 
by an officer oi the crown, touching a 
great jHteir& of the empire. If this 
gentlemfil^bpinion be tnat of the Go- 
vernment^ DE WELL FOUNi)£i>, it 

ia quite <^r that the United Kingdom 
be no farther troubled with 
Canadfto aflfairs. Mr Stephen is a 
worthy^ honest man, with acompeknt 


that until their interests can be effec- 
tually blended, unanimity is not to be 
expected. But although their discon- 
tent is the fruit of their divisions, it 
has no very strong or decided influence 
on their feelings towards the Impirial 
Government ; and this isoneof thef acts 
of their case which should he always 
recollected. Ilis Majesty has not more 
faithful subjects than the Canadians, 
and the ht^art-burnings among them 
have reference only to their own in- 
ternal circumstances. It would seem, 
however, when their discontent is al- 
luded to, that nothing less than n hel- 
lion and separation from the crowm is 
to be feared. This notion runs through 
all the speculations of politicians on 
this side of the Atlantic, and prevents 
the true state of what may be called 
the Canadian Qutslion from being 
understood. Nothing in regard to a 
community can be more fallacious. 

^ Cabot, 

PEU CANADA. 

share of loyal understanding, hut in 
this matter he W'cnt beyond his depth ; 
he does not appear to have rightly 
conciivcd what the objects were to 
wliich the enquiries of the committee 
were direettd. Thtir objects Wtre, to 
ascertain the best means of improving 
ilie conditiim of the Can idian.s. But 
he talks of them as if they were about 
to throw’ otf what is ofun ahsiiidly 
called the yoke of Kngland.’* 

The opinion of Mr Stephen is, 
however, in opposition to tact and 
history. No people, as we have al- 
ready said, could e\incc a stronger at- 
tachment, a more genuine and gene- 
rous loyalty, than the Canadians did 
collectively, during ilie lute war with 
the Unitetl i'^iates. In no country, we 
are well assured, is national rivalry 
more felt than in the Canadas, as 
respects the sentiments of the inlia- 
bitants towards those of the United 
States. Why Mr Stephen should in- 
fer that there is a predilection among 
them towards the Americans, is incon- 
ceivable. It cannot be from his own 
personal knowledge ; — all he knows 
of the country is derived from the 
meagre official returns, and probably 
ail occasional conversation, in the 
course of a year or two, with some 
member of the provincial government. 
We have been assured that Air 
Stephen's evidence excited universal 
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flisgust anti indignation in the two 
provinces, What^ indeed, could be 
thought of the cliance of having grie- 
vances redressed, when a person so 
nearly connected with the King’s go- 
vernment felt himself wnrranted to 
state what that gentleman has stated ? 

Hut Mr Steplieii’s opinion, obnox- 
ious as it was to the feelings of the 
Canadians, was thought to be le«s the 
result of the exercise of his own jtulg- 
incnt, than of representations which 
the Colonial Department haslong bc( n 
accused of receiving too credulously. 
It is alleged tlmt, as els'^whcre nearer 
home, there is an official faction in 
Cppcr Canada, who have found it 
]>ersonilly advantageous to represent 
tile jieoplcas malecontent," in order 
to enhance their own merit in keeju'ng 
them quiet ; hut the members of that 
faction, if the epithet may ho fitly ap- 
plied, are not morally to blame. f»i 
all small communities, men in autho- 
rity are more guided by personal coii- 
siileralions than by principles ; and 
what claim could the members of a 
colonial government have on the mu- 
nificenco of the parent state, if the 
difficulties they have had to contend 
vvitii” were not made manifest, and 
“ their strenuous (xertions for the 
])ublie good” not well cried up ? We 
do not, therefore, impute any gnat 
degree of lilame to the Canadian offi- 
cials, for their natural endeavour to 
exalt their own importance. We on- 
ly blame the credulity of those who do 
not discriminate the distinctive pecu- 
liaiities of a small and a great society, 
r.arge communities never act siinul- 
taiieoiisly, until compressed by some 
great general grievance into a mass: 
in small ones, rivalries, friendships, 
domestic tit s, and synipathit s, cause 
individuals to use the language of the 
public, IIS if each of their particular 
eases aflocted ilie community. The 
remark, however, does not apply more 
to men in ofTiee, than to those who 
desire to be ; but the effect of tnat 
personal feeling is, to engender an in- 
vidious species of espionage between 
them. It is only those, how’ovtr, who 
aic in the possession of power, that 
can make it \\ felt. 

A system of espionage assumes, tliat 
there is something which ought to be 
watched and to be prevented ; and as 
the existence of such a system proba- 
bly did exist in Upper Canada during 
the administration of Sir Pcrcgiine 
Maitland, it may be said that so far 
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his government was led to act on false 
principles. Let us not here be mis- 
understood ; we do not suppose there 
was any thing like an organized sys- 
tem, hut only that tales to the per- 
sonal disidvantage of the AntUlMini- 
sterial party were too readily listened 
to. No doubt, the members of that 
party wfre as credulous in listening 
to tales to the prejudice of the adhe- 
rents of (lovernment, but then tiny 
had it not in their power, like them, 
to inflict punishment. 

It is unnecessary to explain in what 
manner a system of espionage heg<'ts 
heart-burnings. It is to the public 
what tattle and malicious gossip are 
to f»rivate society, wjtli this essential 
difference, liowevx-r, that the tale (f 
the slanderer is in time forgotten or 
refuted, whireas tlie report of tlie spy 
is received in secret, placed in the 
confidential areliives of office, and re- 
ferred to as a ti stiinonial of character, 
in which such s( t of testimonials can 
he apjdied irtfh cfl'ect when the occa- 
sion arises. 

iJy the papers which have been 
circulated in the case of Mr Willis, it 
would .'Cem, lint long before that 
gentlem.in lia<l delivered his doubts 
as to tlie Court of King’s Hunch in 
Upper Canada being legally constiiu- 
te«l, measures, umkr the C'^pionage 
sy^Um, had been taken to watch his 
personal habits and pastimes. If stub 
a predisposition to injure really ex- 
isted, or was believed to exist, it is 
not sui pricking that many of the inlia- 
hiunts of the Colony sliouM have 
taken his part, and tint strong ox- 
])rc.ssions of popular dissatisfaction at 
his dismissal were convoyed to the* 
(ioYornment. Hut, granted that the 
popular dissatisfaction in his case was 
excited by false rumours and notions, 
the doubts he had raised w'ere none 
hssened by Ids dismissal. That the 
Imperial tiovornmciit suppoi ted tfu* 
pro\incial administration in the al- 
leged pereocution of Mr AVillis, was 
to be expected, but tlie suhsecjirnu. 
proceedings have not been judicious ; 
on the contrary, they have added a 
new and permanent grievance to the 
stock iirtviously accumulated. The 
Canadians will now doubt if justice 
be administered according to kuv ; 
they will doubt if justice may at all 
be obtained, especially in ])oliiical 
cases, while their .Tiidges are remc- 
vable at the pleasure of a Governor, 
and, on tliia account, a declaratory 

Y 
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law, on the subject of Mr Willis’s 
doubts, must still be supplied. A 
concession to that extent is iiulispcii'* 
sable ; it may be delayed, but cannot 
be ultimately withheld. The inde- 
pendence of the Judges as claimed will 
then take place as a matter of course. 

But it is not to the modes and prin- 
ciples by which the government of 
Tipper Canada has been admini'^tered, 
that the unsatisfactory state of that 
province should he altogether ascribed. 
The root of the evil lies much deeper; 
it is amongst the constituent elements, 
if ^vc may so express ourselves, of the 
society of the country ; and much that 
is thought imperfect and partial in 
the Ciovernment, is perhaps owing 
less to the ruling than to the materials 
ruled. We sliall endeavour to explain 
ourselves witli all practicable brevity. 

/Wun/, Upper Canada 'uas originally 
settled, if not by pauptrs, by j>ersons 
in necessitous circum‘‘tancts — Ameri- 
can refugees — Unitcil Kmpire loyal- 
ists, as they were denominated, v. ho 
emigrated from the rnited States at 
the era of their independence. ThtJO 
persons received grants of land, many 
of them pensions, and some u'cre en- 
titled to half pay. 

Sveondy Upon tliis foundation a 
superstructure was raised — a layer of 
merchant adventurers and tradesincn. 
By the former, iii the ^hepc (»f \Nares 
and merelianclise, some eajiital was 
introdiic(‘d into the eoimtry ; and by 
the l.itur, ulio wert. paid l<u th* ir la- 
bour in goOils, hu.iscs and huildin/s 
of a hitter order tlhin coii.isl«d ujth 
the hre( fling and eireuimslances of the 
inhabitants wercereetul. By tlu^ tliu 
country had prematurely the apjjear- 
ance of being '‘utth d by a class of jxt- 
sons supciior to tho'^e who are com- 
monly the pioneers of a colony, while 
in fact the reverse was the ease". ^J’lnrf^ 
was no wealth among them, little 
education, insomuch, that few wiio 
made* money in the country thought 
of remaining there to spend it. 

Thirdy Jhssides these tw’o classes, 
there w<'s a third, consisting of mili- 
tary Ri'tthrs under the* auspices of 
Government, and of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom and the United 

Matt s. 

Js It tlierer»)re to be wondered that 
UpT«r Caiuda is still in comparative 
poverty? Is it surpn- bjg, that a po- 
pulation f?> constituted fdiould have 
no very clear idea rd' the value of 
many tilings c.s.scntiul to social corn-^ 


fort, and important in education ? Ts 
it to be doubted, that wdiere equal- 
ity of circumstances so generally pre- 
vails, there should be a taint of re- 
publicanism, especially wdien we re- 
flect on the vicinity of the United 
States ? It appears to us, tliat such 
things could not possibly have been 
avoided, unless Government had in- 
terposed. But CJoNcrnmeiU, on the 
contrary, has itself countenanced the 
grow th of equality and of re]uibliean- 
i‘<m, not Irom design certainly, but 
from inattention to tlu* only legitimate 
])rinciples of eoloni/ation. Instead of 
holding out indueeinints to pci sons of 
ea]utal to go into the country, naupcis 
only have been eneouragul ; and ilio 
land lias been so subdiMcltd and bio- 
ken up with reserves lor the crown 
and clergy, and small grants, that it 
would not he easv tor a cajiitali'-t to 
jiuichase a tract lor s])i eulatioii siidi- 
ciintly extensive to justify such an 
expeealiluu* as would issintially iii- 
ere.i^e its value. Not one gentleman 
has gone into the })rovniee witli the 
dcsij.'ii of lurming ii familv establish- 
Tuent there, nor is there a seminary 
h tier tlian a pariah school in tlie whole 
rouniry. 

''fhe I’an.ulasari not, like il'c Wist 
India islands, nor the slue •^tale- of 
the American Union, ev( r iikely to 
liave eaj’ilal in mass^ in:,MO'.c«l in 
them to produce luxuries I'or ilu rest 
of the world. The muiiut.icpm of 
sugar, and t'*'e pre}>, iratnci : <* t »1) u eo, 
are so lUMr akin to or.lmn v ('onnuir- 
eial undertaking', that tin y at* ineir 
in conniion pail.i-'ce eoii ^idcia d as 
ae’ucuUural. Bui a the pvailinx-, 
attei the land b h « n charv.il oi’ 
tnnbf-r, both In l pp r and f.ower 
('anada, is r,tru:tly iculturid. .md 
eulnva^ed, ')f Ilea* ' ■ ify m ti eimitM 
inarm r ; foi tl:e iarm is .ne ed* tin* 
j)ooTe;-t (leseiipt'oii, ainl liom lluir 
himtod wants ansin«^^ ir-nn their )uv- 
vious and hahiiual jiovirty, Inue no 
.Stimulus, hi-yond an occasional ''pecu- 
lati\e excitennnf, to extend lluir im- 
juoveiiieiils afti r they liave Mippliid 
their wanl*^ W'ere it tlie (Sre, how'- 
evtr, that ca])ilalisis. could 1 m* induced 
to s**t!le in tlie* jnovince, and to foim 
a Imantry, tlie characti r of tlie j»ro- 
viiiei* would la* speidily ciiang' d. 
Tliere wmubl then hi« a more enheht- 
ened class, from whom tlie li'gisl.iiors 
and the; magistrate.*-, wouhl he supjilii d. 
The complaints so often made of the 
neglect of csbeutial interests, by the 
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former wasting the public time in 
iillf wrangles about abstract rights and 
privileges would poldom occur, and 
the latter would less often be accused 
of corruption and partiality. 

But the inhabitants of Tipper Cana- 
da cannot discern the utility of an 
aristocracy. They do not, indeed, like 
to see men of greater property and 
higher connexions than themselves, 
come among them, although it is the 
want of such a cla^s which constitutes 
the foundation of almost all the g’^ric- 
vances of uhich they eom plain in their 
government. So enlin ly are wx* per- 
suaded of this, that we cannot see how 
the tlief)ry of the constitution eouM he 
improved — wliile any eh;mge in the 
materials of the ]<*g]^Iature and tlie 
magistracy would he an improvenu nt. 

It has been said that duneg th^- 
American revoluti<;n it was disein -ed 
by Congress, in Nov/ Yoik, whetlur 
they should declare for a republieur a 
monarchy, and tliat tie' cpiestion \.ms 
determiiK'd for the former, bceaus ‘ 
tluy had declaredly not the means of 
miking a nobility. But in r}>p(-V (\i- 
nada a IIous(» of JN-ers has been made 
without a peerage, 'i'lie J.egi^Iati\e 
Connell which answers to that branch 
of thelegi4ature, instead of being con- 
stituteil I'lther by possessors or lepre- 
sentativis of property, is accidentally 
I 'NS so than the Lower House. It is, 
accordingly, not considered hythepeo- 
]»le in any degree as a hairier between 
them ami ilu* e\(cutuc, and liencc it 
is H'gardcil by them ottuuv v Id* 

]dainf th.'i’i res])ect. 


Finally, the case of the two Cana- 
das may be stated in a few words, 
which will at once shew in wliat their 
dissatisfaction consists, and how it is 
to he removed, in Lower Canada the 
people' are dividt d, and to cement that 
division, their language and laws must 
be made the same, li is a natural im- 
possiliility to establish uniformity of 
sentiment between two people whose 
opinions are not only at variance, but 
the medium by which they express 
their ojunion is dillerent. in Cpper 
Canada, the souicc of dis.-atisficiiou 
lies in having given an Kiigltsh eensti- 
tutioii, without themateriuL necessnry 
to work it. Tlie practical remedy for 
the condition of ihj former would be 
tlie Ibimation of a Canadian code, 
wdiif-b, from adoption, should be 
adimm^t'. red in tiu' ijiglisli langmage. 
'i'll*, lailcn* rnjuius a more multi- 
form and ojieion. change, d'lie means 
of edueation must b - improveai — the 
Tx‘gidan\o ('ouiicil mu>t !)■. more dis- 
tinctly scjiiratid fu/in the L\ecuti\c 
(lovt ir.iucnt, aiwl iMT)uali'’ts sliould be 
<ncuura',ed to go into the piovince, 
who woidd lie willing to undertake* 
improv- ments on a •'.’ale not meicly^ 
adi quite t^) (.(Alice a sufficiency for 
the support of the labourers, bu. a re- 
turn for tlie cipital employed. Lppi r 
Canada wants nothing m ire than a 
chvs of inhab’tams whose circumstan- 
ce^ and education would be such to 
place them indepemh'iit of the gONcrn- 
meiil, and enable tijem to act as a 
cluck both on the popular and the of- 
licud fa* Caijo r, 


i 1 r i rii riioM srit ureii 'll;!) rim i.irs. 
To fhi Fihfor of IUnrlaroid's Miujazhtf . 


Sir, 

^'o^ have frcrpieiilly eondesccuded, 
ill your attic pages, to do me the ho- 
nour to refer to some opinions of 
mine, but without diseiiminaiing 
them ; and you generally oti]i*>x' 
them to i/tlur dog*uas about whieli 
men entertain ]tre(li]ections and self- 
satisfied convictions, you expose nu', 
perhaps unwittingly, to the operation 
of a prejudice. I'his evil I should 
leave to cure itself, or to the more dis- 
passionate considerations of untauglit 
future generations ; hut, Sir, as I at 
picHcnt meditate to connirise Scotland 
•in my ymeral tour throuyh the U’nuj* 
ilum, 1 do not wish to be excluded 
from itS) fur-fained hospitalities, and 


fiom tint fne intvrcourso with its in- 
tellectiiil population, which will he 
lucissary to enable me duly to C('le- 
brale the national virtues, and use- 
fully adiiu*ni.sh its possible vices. 

On io grave a subject I must he 
grave, hut on that account I will bo 
wry biief — for I should be sorry to 
occupy a space belter filled by the 
agreeable reasoning of your ordiiuu*y 
correspondents. 

Be it knowm, then, that on the sub- 
ject alluded to, I teach tlie doctrine 
that all matter is essentially passive, 
and possesses, per at, no active quali- 
ties whatever. 

All the powers which wc wdtness in 
it, and all the effects and phenomena 
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'which appear in it, whether in aggre- 
ga lions of alonis, or among atoms 
themselves, I ascribe to the transfer 
and reception of motion ; while I re- 
fer varied phenomena to the facility 
or difficulty with which motions are 
transferred and received. 

^laterial power I ascribe to .some 
mutter in some motion ; and I consi- 
der, iherefoie, that it is the primary 
object of all genuine philosojihy to 
examine aiul truce the special matter 
and special motions whicli produce 
any and every display of material 
power in the phenomena of th.e uni- 
verse. When wc understand tlie true 
proximate ciuses, wc can in all ca'^cs, 
as we do in a few, rra«:on f/ prhyi from 
the caus-s to the (.fleets, and tlierehy 
wonderfully enl irge tlie bounds of 
knou led;;e. 

In Ollier words, I cou'^ider futioii 
and reartiou us tlie general causes of 
all phenomena. Jrtinn is the 
fer of tlie motion or force, or part of 
the motion or force, of the material 
agtnt ; and rrfiftion is the renpthm 
of tin* motion or force by the ])utient, 
of iha*: moti(»n ( i* force wiiicli hu> Keen 
transferred by the agent. Of conr-<\ 
tJicy must b»i equal ; und as puients 
can be mov'd or-dy iii the dinctioii of 
the motion o<' the agt nt, •^o all motion 
is f.\idence that tiieie is an agent and 
a pate n^ 

Then cun, therefoie, lie no piiiui- 
ple, p over, or energy, eilhd luutiml 
at t Ihni ^ bccae^e lietlies moving To- 
wards each other, demand agents or 
forces on their nmote si(Us\\uh re- 
ference to each other, and neither of 
rtiem is on the ojTpo.'^ito side cf the 
other, lunch le-*^ as an acting agint. 
d'l'o notion, tin r( tore, of any Uiulnal 
altr.'ctioM, is niechamcally absurd in 
geiiws and ‘p. lie-, j-n.l the can e and 
can-ts mu'.l be a(;ught in the r^Iativi* 
and eoinhincd, .situations of (ho bodit.s 
witli refircncc to other bodies witli 
which they are surremnded, or to mo- 
tions in wliich dicy are involved. 

Nor can tin re he any luntaal repaid 
y aat, ns a principle*, power, or energy, 
fait ; for bodies needing from 

eicli otlit r, are each in power only in 
♦Ik ('p;a site direction to that in which 
u.j otlur Tf, moving, and tlieitfi're 
ij li.n V can he the cause of the motion 
of the other body in the rontrarp di- 
rection. 'I'hi ■> i.s, tljcicfoie, the intro- 
duction of another nn chanical ab.suid- 
ity into nature by the flight of [dii- 
loaophical imaginations. 


Again, wc have no evidence of an- 
other povveT, per .sr, with whiidi mat- 
ter has been invested, called hirrtia, 
for all our experience applies only to 
bodies in some previous motion, or in 
display of force in a particular direc- 
tion ; and it is the overcoming of this 
or any previous force acting in a pi - 
culiar diiection, which alone create^ 
the notion of inertia. 

I infer, therefore, ihat the various 
properties with which the lanciis, or 
siipt rstitions of im n, have clothed 
matter, have no cxi'^teuco in nature ; 
and that the coiihtant a'>aim[)tion of 
them, and the na^-oning upon tlieni, 
.scive to caricature natuie, and to em- 
barrass all eiKpurit s after tiiith, 

lly pursuing another course, and by 
examining tlie circumstances and re- 
lations of hoelu'S, 1 have in gciu lal e f- 
fected s itisfactory ‘■olution.s of llie 
causes (d‘ plu nomcna. Idh’, ho\vo\a ), 
is so shoit, and nature is m) compluM- 
ti d a labyrinth, whih* facts are e \li:- 
hite il ill s\ich coiislar.t suhsiiM. nee to 
])rc-e xi^ting and fuNliionnhle tlu'oiu-. 
tha^ my tu'^k rveci’ds niy kisuie'; 
wliile, a'', m some insiaiiC'"', I lia\e 
''Caicely sitisfiid my^e ll*, I can ‘■c.iiec- 
ly expect, in them at ha^t, to^.iii'iy 
other . 

I will ejuotc one insl.tne'e in whuh 
mv convictions ate strom.', and liee .ima* 
it applie.> to a fact which was mai'*’ 
the* Ibuiidaiion eif the Newtonian I)\- 
pothc^is of universal gra\ it itiiin. 

I j.^enhe tl:e fall of a body teiwaids 
tlie centre of the earth, to the earth’s 
iiujtions as a plane t, \i/. its 
n.ulion at tin' ir.caii raK' of .ib ni 
<is,00() le ct ])er secoinl, aiifl it- rdaf < < 
motion uf'rot.iti'ai of ! Vil feet pe r s. - 
T’cnd at the cfjirit'ir. 

I he latter motion, taken '■ep.ei at.-U , 
would netc only ee;nt(.r no jiower em 
the (xiitre, hut, by it alone, iln- c.si- 
tre w'ouhl ho the only )>eMnt of no 
foice : and as the' e Me lie. r parts mi;.d)t 
fly o!K by the ccnlril’ugai force, the' 
centio of the remaining ma-s would 
accomnualate itself, and .shift iiidifhi- 
cntly. 

Jlut tlie moment a yrratrr nc ili- 
ncar or orbicular motion ware eonii i- 
red on the rotatory mass, thi* eemhe 
would be forcal in relatiem to the 
parts of the mass by the* //iv o/er mo- 
tion ; and then, in proportion to the 
two niolion.s, the rotatory side s would, 
by balancing each other on the (»ppe)- 
jile hieks of their now fixed ct litre, h 
not only prevented from fl)ing off by 
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tIiL‘ fciitrifugal force of rotation, btit, 
])j the force whicli produced their ro- 
l.itory balance, would act and react 
through the centre. 

The truth of this theory, of the iie- 
cessiry mechanical effect of a greater 
ah-/, lute and smaller relative motion, 
will, of course, be demonstrated, by 
.shewing that the actual fall of a body 
accords arithmetically with the mo- 
tion assumed as competent to produce 
it. 

AVithout the chance of doing iny- 
.'■elf justice in so brief a summary, I 
venture to call th(‘ attention of the 
tin' nkiu r part of your waders to a few 
other of my deductions ; and I ha\e 
no apprehensions from a full, fair, and 
eantlid examination of them. 

I eonsi^ier M('’iion’ as the life of 
niatt:r, and its laws as .simple conso 
(juenc.s of combinations of nialtir, as 
th.ey v.irv the facility of transfeiring 
oi receiving it, either in aggrt'gatcs or 
ill atoms, while the motions of each 
of these are contuiually imerehangin'r, 
and i'le luithcr increasi'd nor dinii- 
ni^ln d in r< neral qu.intity. 

In impact renders suh- 

: e^pieiit velocity inversely as the super- 
added atoms ; gi'-'i's and fluids radiate 
and diffuM' it a.^ the .sipi ire of the du- 
t inee, V lide reci'ptioii or la aetion is as 
th ' nuinher of atoms (<is in the cehs- 
tnil sp.ns's and plamds.'i 

In a(')7n'f, simple or oomnoundul, 
l<''^ults of ('{jual motions are as hulks 
.U'd foi ms Ih'ojections by any excite- 
iin nt, ' n tin' percu--su)n of age,n-.^ates 
or the coiiden''ati(m ami tixatum ot 
atoms.) and the .sub^el]uent 
mutual collisions, in otherwise void 
spaeis, cie.ite circular orl)its, or atoms 
e\isln,;‘ 111 the coiiduioii of vaiioils 
gaM>, tlv’ 1 xpaiiNion, cn f< j^'Uihus, 
'o'’i:i.; as tile exciteiiKiit; rc-condeii- 
^’^lon, or ti.xition, is heat, animal 
power, and fire, while e\])ansion, bc- 
ni;', a transfer of motion from sur- 
ro’mding bodies, «liininishc.s what wc 
call heat. 

I'/itidiffi is one degree of the expan- 
sion of the gas within interstices ; va- 
])omization another degree of expan- 
sion— and e* -c versa. Atomic v,rcifc- 
ment is percussion, or the fixation of 
prcvivuisly excited atoms. Friction is 
a variety of percussion. Kesi stance is 
the rapid transfer and reception of 
motion. Lidht is a protrusion from 
atom to atom, by the excitement of 
the condensation and decomposition of 
atoms at tho scat of flame. Thc^>?*t^- 


viatic spectrum is a decom])osition of 
the elementary atoms in the .substance 
and ill the atmosphere. Tones arc 
the separate affections of the same va- 
riety of atoms as those which produce 
colours. Flectrieitij is tlie forced rne- 
climical separation of the component 
atoms of tile atmosjdare ; and iis 
phenomena ari^e from the energy with 
which restoration is solicited, and from 
its being artificially affected through 
points. Galvanism i.s a similar sepa- 
ration, by other means, of conden- 
scrl proportions of the same element. 
Ma(jnctism is terrestrial galvanism. 
Thc>L* views of the several agencies 
solve all case.s of attraction and repul- 
sion by simple mechanical energy. 

In Cnfhsii.vr, Mecii anh .v, the 
falb)i[j hnefaf nodci is the exact quan- 
tity of the circuinferLUce of the body, 
ami is simply oecisioned by the body 
turning once on its axis while it re- 
volves around an orbit. The /^roi/resm 
,'^tju of the linr of (iji.sidtjs is owing to 
the vi loeify aeipured in the ])ei ihelion 
cirryingthe body to the aphelion in 
hss tune than on tin* opposite side 
oi' the orbit. FAhidiea! orfftis arise 
from th*' v.iried iraotions ot the pla- 
ii(‘ts ertalcd by unequal proportions 
of solid and fluid lu the two heini- 
spheifs. Donh/c tvto,^ 111 iwenls -lour 
lioiirs aiise from the one tide leiigih- 
ening the earilf.'^ ladim-, and the ne- 
ccs-arv balance of forces on both ’■■•ales 
eipially extending the opposite radius. 
Rointnnis on m.s aiise from detiec- 
lum into .i curviliiitai orbit, aiul from 
tlie I uigent of the (>rl)it eutimg the 
sphere unequally. — All of them laets, 
ta-.!]} vMtIied by known meamre^ and 
actual (juantitv. 

()i eoiii.-e, the whole is an atiair of 
inanuntum, that of tlie centre b^ing 
a uniform feet, and that of xhc 

suiface of the whole larth being .•*ome 
multiple of the single velocity of the 
equatorial circle. Now, this rotation 
is that of the area of the cquitoiial 
circle at its periphery, to that of all the 
circles which compose the surface of 
a splieie, or avS 1 to I. Hence the true 
expression for the reacting rotatory 
force of the surface of the wliole sphere 
is t X 1 — tiOMG. Then the fall 
of a body must be on all parts of the 
regular spherical surface, the lesnlt of 
thtse acting and leading forcc'^, or 
t)SOOO 

— — =1 11,07 6 icet per second, which 

we know is the exact mean ratio of 

full all over the earth ! 
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Of course, tlicvcfore, the clihtauce of 
the sun is (letennined by the known 
fall of a boily, and the knoini velocity 
of the equator, their multiple by 1< 
beiiii; the earth’s velocity per second ; 
for, in truth, a body falls as an iiitc- 
j;ral part of the solar system, and in 
exact consonance Avith the two mo- 
tions of the earth. 

Of course, tlun, as motion of the 
fall is the necessary and pilpable ef- 
fect of the earth’s oAvn local motions, 
it is the locd effect of a lornl eause, 
and no proof whatever of any princi- 
ple of universal i^ravitation. But T 


have drawn many, and some very cu- 
rious corollaries, follo\vo<l the entire 
subject, and answered all objections ; 
ami for these, and other similar mat- 
ters, I must refer to my Theorems on 
Celestial Meehani(s, and to my Four 
Dialoijues on Tronimate. Causation, 
and not afllict your {ijineral lenders 
Avitli more of nhat will appear to 
them as dull, as it has hidicrto proved 
unpvotitablc to your veiy humble ser- 
vant, 

K. I'lIlTJ-il’S. 

Lond'O), Jli/(lr Park liov', 

Jane 


il' iiO i L b . l*i AT . 

il liopj b: clv’ad — wily e^k i<i live? 

For w’hat beside-: iins Inl to I 
Love, Life, and S outh, and ihvuity toe, 

If Hope be d< id '-i iy ’ wln.t nre you ? 

IjOVt‘ without lLq'<' ! It camim be. 

There is a vi "cl <<n yon ’I'a 
B<'ealin\l and oailess as de-pair, 

.\nd l.now — ’t'^ hopelee-. Love tio.'Js liieK. 

Lff without Ho]ie ! Oli, lint i> not 
To live, 1)01 day liy day to rot 
AVilli btliiiL^ cold, and pasuons d< id : 

'J’o w, Older u\i the Avi»rld, and tre.id 
Ljion it-' beauties ; and to ^oa/e, 

(iuUL vacant, o\r its liovv’ry m /.e. 

(di ! lliiii!.. it tliii be I. ill ; tli. n >ay, 

V’lT.at li\(.s wiun Ho]) has fl< d a a ay 
Yuiffh \\\ihn\i[ Hope' All I'lidk^s iiipht, 

'freis wbicji have fdt the cohl s])rinp:’.s bliplit, 
The liphtnmg's lladus, and the ihumler’s strife, 
Vet jiiiie away u AMUiy life 
WiiiJi <>hlrr would lia\c -.imk and diid 
Beneath the Mrohes thoii youth lUlied — 

But curseil with knpjtli of days, are h it 
To lail at \’out]i of Hope baelt. 

And Ihanljiioo — wImi H<q'( Is gone 
ILi' lost ilu* ray in w hich it .dione ; 

And, ' e u without this bonow-'d hglit, 

Ha-. i(Ht tlic beam whidi matin it bright. 

Alo/- Avhat avail toe- silken hair. 

The angel unde, and gentle air. 

The beaming eye, and glaneo reiiiied. 

Faint semblance of that purer mind— > 

As gold dust sparkling in the sun 
Points where the richer strata run? 

Alas ! lliey now just seem to be 
Bestow’d to mock at misery. 

They speak of days, long long gone by, 

Then point to coJtl Jlcalily, 

And, with a deatb-Jike mnile, they say, 

‘ )h ! Adi'it are we wlicn Hope’s away !" 

Tims Lo\e, Life, Youth, and Beauty too, 

\\ Ir n leen without Hope’s bright’uiiig hue. 

All oigh in Misery’s saddest lone, 

Wjjy seek to live if Hope be gone.^ 
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■i IIK )i«ITlSU SETTI.I;MENTS in western AFRICA. 

** And of tin* cannibals that tac-h other rat, the Anthropophagi, 

And men whose heads do giow beneath their shoulders.” 


Sir, 

Tni: public press haviiif^ stated that 
an ambassador lias been apyiointed to 
the Court ol’ Ashaiitee, I am induced 
to trouble you Avitb a few remarks on 
our possessions iii a country so little 
known; and without aUeinpliu;^ any 
fix< d plan as to subject.*!, I shall merely 
jdve you the result of iny personal ob-i 
seivations in those unh 'allhy iav'ion«. 

Ashantee is a powerful and Ixn lia- 
rous country siiuattd in the interior 
of (luiiUM, to the •'ontli-eivt of (‘:ipe 
Co.ist ('asllc, fioni '!\lii(‘li it i.- di tint 
1 so miles. As many of your r< riders, 
doubtless, ;ire awj.re, the Aslmitces 
ha’\ e at \ in ions limes jinnoyed our dif- 
ferent M tllenii nt'. on the (h»Id (\»a-t 
In H'id and they di'featcd our 

lull' s, killed Sir l\ I\I‘Carthy, and 
m.niy Ihmdi oiHcers; and such was 
tluirl ‘U-harUN , th::t previoU' tokilhnpj 
them, they cut out thur Jaw-hones, 
uitli A\hieh tlu > ouumeoted llicir 
uar (h'uius. ^iiua's iiicnascd tluir 
hraxiiy to such adeeu’c, that in .rune, 
llu' K'lJij; of A^'liantce led his 
iorci ^ to C (pe Coi-t (\islle, which lie 
rceulaily invested, defeutine; those 
hiave while ‘oldiers whom the most 
(hc.idful of climates had sp'ued. The 
!.iiuill-po\ hrcakine; out in the A-^han- 
tee cam]!, to a deuee unknown in 
Isniiute, ohlieod the Kine to reliii»jui''h 
li's de.'^iLTn o) driving the few sui viv iti;^ 
white men into the SvC,, and of takiiiir 
the Casde- lie li'muicly rUreattd, 
layin; v,- i^ie tlie country throueli 
winch Ih' pas'-edj till he .nnved at his 
own lientiir. 

“ thii-allu s ' as wc dl ^nlfy the vari- 
ous tribes of haibaiia ns by whom Cape 
Coast Castle is sni rounded, though 
tliey would not tight, were clamorous 
in tin ir ei us for assistaiicc* Kice was 
perchasod for them at an immense 
expense, from the iirm of J\Tessrs 
Macaulay at Sierra Leone, ami ilis- 
trihuted to thorn gratis. Major-Ge- 
neral Turner, arriving on the coa t, 
furnished tliem with the munitions 
of war, naturally concluding, as they 
wTro more pow'erful than tlieir foes, 
that they would bo enabled to defend 
themselves. Tii December, 1825, the 
Asliantees scut messages to the Castle, 


which arc too disgusting to repeat ; 
suffice it to say, they vaunted of their 
])revious success, and threatened to 
come dowui again and annihilate every 
one. Our allies" made solemn fc- 
tisclie, (or sacred oath and sacntice,) 
collected their forcc.«, and were loud 
in tlieir declarations of presumptive 
victory. Anns, pow'dcr, ball, provi- 
sions, and money, were again fiiriiii^h- 
ed them — for in s[)ite of the morality 
iimtilled into their minds by mission- 
arn s, tiuy .dway^ forgot to return 
Avliat had fici n once lent to tin m; ami 
Ineutenani-Colonel Tniilnn left Cape 
Coict Cattle for Accra, distant eighty 
link-, llie Coniinandanf put his ilirt 
in order, and all were eager in spirit- 
ing aiul animating the allies to the 
a})| reaching eonlist. Whilst they re- 
ciivulnun, tl.ey made many profes- 
sions of tluir w llllngncs^ to light; they 
dancvd their barbarous war dances, 
and 'Ung their w^r 'iongs. Mock 
tights weio leprcstnted, in which they, 
of com a', were the aninhilators of 
their inemies ; their women crowned 
them with African Liuriis, (the long 
fine tufts of the Zca Mayk ;) (.a<’h 
tribe vied w’ith eacli other in riot, 
sinking, and vaunting. The various 
iudeceneie*^, customs, and rites, were 
])crfoimed with ad litional *'tricliu ss, 
and a stranger from F.uiope would 
have thought all was animation, ener- 
gy, and example. To have believed 
the Jlriush merchants, white soldiers 
w'cre unnecessary — the forts useless — 
that a good cause, and brave AJVicans, 
wcio ijuitc sulficient to repel the in- 
vaders of theii homes. Hut, alas! it 
was s*nnetlnijg after the manner of 
the conversion, morality, and educa- 
tion of the liberated Africans at Sitrra 
Leone, — it existed only in the minds 
of those whose interest it was to vaunt ; 
for when ]\[ajor Kingston, the Com- 
mandant at Accra, wasdesirous to make 
the allies useful, they refused to work, 
and this officer wbas, from his private 
purse, obliged to hire tliem to build 
a mud tower on whicli to erect a swi- 
vel gun or two. lUit in spite of this 
refusal of our allies to work in their 
owii cause without money, a detach- 
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inent, aui\ir»|» iVoiii Sitrra Leone in for llie good effect of rockets, un aim 
tlh' Louisa transport, enabled tlie Bri- of the service they had never si cn he- 
tish commanding ofHecr to think of fore; their superstition overcame llie 
repelling the furiher progress of the advantage which they had gaiiud, and 
A‘=hantee army, who had advanced to they retreated two miles, their fe- 
within Uvelve miles of Accra. Vn- tische (charm) not strong tins time 
rious were the difficulties thrown in like white man's lightnimr," — their 
Ilia way; the nativts would not woik, own words. Not a man of our allies: 
or even permit themselves to be or- could be inllueiiced to pursue them ; 
ganized, without daily pay- Tlie white piayers and rewards were ottered in 
troops, weary, sick, and weak, were vain. jVlr Wilbei force’s “ hrotlicrs ’ 
obliged to drag the guns, carry the sliew'cd tight against the British when 
stores and provisions tlieniselvcs ; and urged to it ; they were too busy in 
to such a degree w'ere they figged, and searching the dead for gold dust, and 
so strong the desire, in this weak in cutting out the jaw-hones of the 
piping time of peace," to once more w'ounded to decorate their ptrsons, to 
smell powder, that tlie officers them- attend to the n presentations of those 
stives persotially assisted in dragging who had saved their livts, and who 
the guns and carrying tlie burdens were anxious they should pursue their 
W’liieh our faithful allies, in wdioso imeterate foe for their common safety, 
cause they W'ere fighting — w hose saft- The barbarities exei cised by the people 
ty alone the English had in view' — amongst whom tlic English had re- 
(for they could have shut themselves sided for more tlnin two ceiitiiiies, is 
in their forts, and laughed a ^uge hiyond belief. The heart of an Ash- 
tosci'rii”) — refused to carry. antee chief was takt'ii out, divided, 

So pernicious is tlie climate of the and eaten amongst the “ poor hl.ick’' 
Cifdd (\*ast, that hor.ses will not live chiefs, his j:iw'-bones were 'uikeii out 
there ; the few cattle who li\e aie j'oor and hung on the drums; whilst li\ ing. 
and wts.k, and not largt r than a smal! his ears w'eii' twisted to the hack oi’ 
eair, and are utterly unfit for burden, his lieael, and fi^teped with a -skewer, 
Every thir.g is perUamed by manual whilst his lingers were cut ('If at the 
labour; aiiel this labour did white joints, th(‘ flesh ( aten, and the horn. s 
meij j/erfoim, whilst our Liethn n Imng as a mcklace, whilst reeking 
were' lounging idle on tin ir mat'-. So with blood, louiid their lu eks—iln ^e* 
insulting were they, that the Briijsli hjib.iriiies ]Krfi)imed by piople who 
eounnandingorficer repeatetlls thought h.tel Jived lon{; w'lth the I'ngh^h, had 
of I'tnating to tlie forts, ami leaving atteneled the selioe'Is, .md whose eliiM- 
tke e savages to tin niselve.^ ami tlicir reii were at that mnnunt atlemling 
fate-; it was, how cm r, too difficult to the English school, ami irequenting 
lestrain a Biuish officer i’rom fighting the chinch at I’apei'oast ! All 

wjiLii the enemy were .so near. By tliese men, too, who had 'tan the ad- 
diuiorunparalleledexertKOion the part vantages of education and civilisation 
of the imlividuaK who eompused the — of whom fine jiaragrajdi^ liad ajj- 
Afriean coips, tlie guns, rockets, and Jieared in Missionary AI.iga/im.s — 
amiiinnition were hiought to a plain spoke in the ii'ost exulting iminmr ol 
called l)oe;dtwah, about .sixtci n miles eating the heaits of their emmir'-, 
soiUli-east of Biitidi Accra. It is not .s<iucczed their hands as if m the act 
the intention of the writer to give of drenching the' bloeid, and smacked 
a (iesi ii])lioii of this affair farther than their lips with llie twang of enjoy im nt 
to say, that the Aisliaiitees attacked the that Mr Buxton might he supposed to 
Biitjsh with the greatest irnpctuo.sity feel at a tid-bit of venison tlie first of 
and bravery ; that in taking up a po- the sea.son, at one of the numerous 
Mtion at varicus parts of the day, tliey dinners given for our bre thre n in 
<le|dayed a military knowle •Is--' and tiaikness" in Africa, 
adaptation to circumstances, unknown Whilst this Fcene was going on at 
to any i ther tribe of barbarians in the the .second of the British .settlements, 
world, that tliey came to personal Accra, Cape Coast Castle, the .’?eat of 
coinb*^: with the white soldiers, with government, was in a state of damper 
whom they w'crfMlesirous ofengaging; and confusion. The FanUrs, our al- 
and that the whole force, and corise- lies, rose up in arms to resist the du- 
quently the whole country, would ties put on rum and tobacco ; they 
huve been conquered by them, but knew the white men were fighting 
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tlifir luttlcs ; they were stronger than 
the Juiglish, aiul they were detcr- 
iniiied to ]>iit a stop to it; White 
in.iii slioul'l fc>ell them rum as they 
chose/' Ciiptain Mollan, who was sent 
to disperse them, found his task im- 
possihle ; and the very people whom 
for two centuries Ave had protected — 
WjIosj lives liad just l)eLii saved — who 
U'.ddeil under the gnus of our forts, 
I'.issed the night in dancing, singing, 
and tiring muskets, daring tlie English 
to tight, using the most opprobrious 
ciMlhi ts to tile white men, over whom 
they a-serti d they liad gained a victory. 

Ill SepU'mher .Alajor- (icneral 

Sir Niil (nimpbell airived on tlie 
coast; he convent d, in tin.' government 
liall at (hipc Coast (kisile, the chiets 
of our allies ; made tlicm ino^t A'alua- 
l)le piesents to the amount of several 
liuudred pounds; pointed out to them 
the nec'ssity of ])eaee Avith tlic Ash. 
an tees, and tlie lolly of war ; and ended 
by obtaining tbeir consent, and that 
they Avould do all in tlnor pow^r to 
]ieimit and ibrAvard an English oflicer 
to ('ooiiu^-^it, (the capiialof Ashantt'c, 
(lisianl liftf n tl:i}s' journey.) to tieat 
for peicc. Our faithful allies were 
scarcely out of tlie gOA eminent hall 
w lien they met together, and made so- 
lemn oath, tiiat if any English otiicer 
]) (‘sunied to go into tlie jiath, they 
would out him up, and scud his head 
Lo the Kiny of A-jhantee Aviiii a scorn- 
fill me'Sig*’ 'riieir p\nims (jniest'^ 
.eul legi'^lamrs) ulteied ibeir fulmi- 
ii.iiion . against tin- progress of any 
while man, which they vrut to e\eiy 
]>art of tlie country vaIi reour “ faitli- 
Inl alln> ’ liad .my iiiHimnei', \a ith di- 
iei.tit)i;s to cut oir tlie head of the tirst 
AAliil*’ man aaId di'-o’H vcd this order. 
In vMin (lid hir Neil C nnpbcll unioii- 
strate, and point out Iioav mu di peace 
Av,is lor tinir benelit A pOAverful 
ihiet of the Asians, named (hnljoe 
Chilioo — who was one of the oiiginal 
('auses of tile Av.ir, a sivagc whom »hc 
\iW, Mr Cl'.oh’s AECarth) extolled, 
and Avas iccustomod toask lo his table, 
and ,0 make niaggiiflcent presents to — 
t'tok up a military position near Pliip’s 
'i'ower, about *\ao miles S.S.E of Cape 
Co.ist Castle, i-ssued his pioclamatious 
and orders, and began to talk very 
loudly of contining the English to the 
Castle, and putting an ombarj;o on their 
goods till the duties Avero lesiv-med, anil 
the English would give up all itlea of 
peace. Tlierc were some tine light 


hehl-pieces in the Castle, soon manned 
by tlie white soldiers, Avhicli induced 
Cudjoc Chiboo, our faithful ally," 
whom Avc liad supplied with arms and 
ammunition, speedily to march. 

In this state did affairs remain on 
the Gold Coast till IHSJH, when the 
BritidiCTOVcrnment Avisely determined 
on .abandoning it ; but, Asith the true 
spirit which actuates tliem to send an 
amba'.sador to Ashantec with L.80U 
per annum, — tlicy could not abandon 
it without entailing on them-clves cx^- 
pense. Cape Coast Castle is a laige 
stone rectangular building, mounting 
ninety pieces of ordnance. IJy sta it 
is impregnable on account of its walls, 
rocky .site, and the tremendous surf 
AAliich sets in along the aaIioIc line of 
coast, and which frequently prevents 
landing being elFected for a month. 
On tlie land side it is finely flanked by 
two lulls, Avhich have ordnance and 
arc fortified ; altogether, it Avould even 
sustain a siege again.-.t any regular 
aimy Avliich could be brought against 
it ill Africa. In the fort arc large 
stores and magnificent waiehuii.scs — 
mo^t suiarior apaitments, fitted up in 
a All) tine atyle. Tue geiural security 
of the Ca^le, its strong gate-, Avell 
ironed, buried, and bolted, an 1 eveiy 
loom With strong fastenings, renders 
it a vd y disirable residence tor those 
who aie obliged to Ine Asuh thieving 
rapueiou.'. barbarians. Iloa^e-ient in 
the tov\n is veiy dear, the hoin s viiy 
bad, and those, too, suiroumUd by the 
mud liuts ot tlie (li>^uict, the most in- 
conceivably bia>tly jieople on the lace 
(>f the lariii. The Ca'-tle' aaouKI llieic- 
fore be a most ad a ant igeous idicc lor 
tile sell-called merelnints to resile. 
A\ lien this place Avas abandoned, the 
Ellgli^]l tioveinnuntfinsloadofm.iking 
tlie iiRreliant'^ pay an annual lenl tor 
inhabiting so clioiej a pla.e, it will 
seaieely be believed, pay them L. tuoo 
per annum for inliabiiing a nol»lc 
building, which has cost .Jolin Bull so 
much. I knoAV this as.-eriioii will not 
be hilievid by many, but .such is the 
case. \Vc liave not an officer or sol- 
dii r on the Gold Coast, and wo pay 
these traders L.IOOO a- year to inhabit 
the Castle, and make nsc of the mu- 
nitions of war. 

Twelve miles north of Cape Coast 
Castle is the Dutch fort of Ehnina, 
with its dependency, St Jago D'Elini- 
na ; these arc kept in rej>air by the 
commandant and one captain, two 
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liculenants, one adjutant, one surgeon, 
and one company of soldiers ; paid, 
clothed and led, medicine, rations, 
presents to the natives, the munitions 
of war, and every thing found, for 
which only Ii.40t)0 a-ycar is allowed. 
^\'hcn the Government detcriniued on 
disbanding the Gold Coast estabhsli- 
ment, they discharged the third com- 
pany Royal African Corps, who were 
imnicdiutely engaged by the traders as 
servants and soldiers for two romals, 
or nine shillings per month ; for which 
they arc to find thtin^idves in h)od, 
clothing, and ereri/ th'nit/, e:ae]i of 
these men cost tlie CTOVcrnnicnt, boun- 
ty, .Ss. ; daily pay, Gd. ; rations, 
ys. ; one coat ; one j>air of trov.sers ; 
two pair of boots ! ! two pair of stock- 
ings ! ])er annum, besides medical at- 
tendance, andcomforts, «nch a*, bottled 
})orier, wines, hiMiuly , pn^^t rved im 
»S.c. \c. I’\)r nine shillin’, per 
month these traih'rs have jin, t as eooil 
soldier'-'. Surelysome dideienee sliouKl 
he made between tlu> European and 
the uncles', nepro ! The giMtitmb- of 
the neirrocs li\ ingunder our jirotection 
has bct.n shewn ; the fdrhhj ol' the 
iKgro suldiers u ill he iinderstond v/licn 
I St ite, t lUi t two emn pan ICS in 1 s-er were 
ordered iVom Tape root Castle to >i- 
Lvia Ccone; tiny to a mm (l(sei(<(L 
Th- re is no nee- ity for 'oldnis at 
(^ape C(H't Cti'^tle ; iheTruivrs -ir*- ei- 
pai>Jt of piotcrting tlicne-clvc and in 
the event ofanotln r A-.]iantee war, the 
inerchantb ein retlie to tie* ( a^tle, or 
he protcctid by any of our crui/ers. 
They have iutle toio*t. I ]ia\e ^tat d 
tliese traders to be ‘‘ self- eel led mei- 
chants," for they do not j/o-*' '■ s i tons 
larg(,r thno hue).' Lt 2 ’ ^]lop ; and was 
it Hut for the L. 1 '00 a- year lliey le^ 
ceive from lb fioM-rument, tin y would 
d(<ubtle.-s starve, lor the gj eater part 
of their trade coiisistul in tin; articles 
sohl to the military, who are now re- 
inoved from it. T'Ik- little prolit thty 
now have aristsfrom articiis sold to 
the nativi s, sueh as gunpowder, mus- 
ktt«, ^lint^ tobacco, rum, brads, bine 
halls, lead a*.d iron bars, romals, tom 


coffees, cliilloes, abangs, Bonny blues 
bejutapauts, talfetys, tke. &c. iS:c. for 
which they receive scrivelloes, ivory, 
gold dust, and a little palm oil. 

What object can it therefore he to 
oair Government to send an ambassa- 
dor for four inerchants, at an enormous 
salary, to Ashantec.^ If necessary for 
tile good of traele, let one of tlio mer- 
chants go at the expeme of tlie lanje 
body. But it is not neccstavy. Tlie 
Ashantec must have the goods of Ku- 
lope, — it is a matter of indifference of 
whom (»r where he purchasis them, 
so that he gets tliem elieaj). If the 
Knglish will sell cheaper tliiin the 
Duldi and Danes who have I'orts as 
near his coiintiv a-s (\i])i- ('oast Castle, 
whv, he willde-il with them. It is not 
t(' i)'‘ suj>po‘-eil an ;onh:issa<lor will in- 
hiiene. hnn to trade with the Kngh‘-:h. 
Tw-j emba^-ies, on a large and txjien- 
sivi* scale, have ahaadv failed, 
diteh eaid Dnpui'.) It may lie said 
that «>nr ambassador goe', as the ( nvoy 
of peace ! l\lr I'rii/er tin- ambassador, 
(b)d save t.heiinil. ! lias luMrliu-ii in 
Africa ,* C ignorant ol its trade, inaii- 
neis, ciistenns, law ^, ainl j.irigiivig'- ; he 
will li-ue to uiideigt) tlu- fevir of the 
eouiiti”, cilkd “a :-i eatmnj/' — tlfis 
t'othing can pitvitif, and ot it, \Mlh 
tb' ht-t m*. dical attMolance, niiu teeii 
out of twenty t)eo}>ie die. A'- it is most 
])l'»h.il)b- h-‘ will unde I go tills (held, 
fill 01 deal dnung the first six n-onilis 
he is in tlK-»counir\ — it iMll tafe liim 
three montli'- to gt-t tumg, and ihne 
month-, oicnpy tl-e r-unv aiid un- 
hv-aUhy n- • <mi —it i-, not unfaii to • iip- 
jio'-e lor a t v'cIm nmnlh he \\ill l)c an 
u ’ 'll ss eliaraeter, -Ujgnoited at an 
I oori.iou , e\]) m-io by .lohn iJnll fora 
pm [)o.e )a-r!i etiv n ..‘If .. d'lii-. geii- 
la I'lan, like .i.any oliici •, n av liave 
h-en told that \\'e-ti rn Aim a" i, not 
M) bad i-, rej>reH‘nte I : I tluieiore 
eiiulo-.v a retuni — wbidi may be m.elul 
to >(nir numerous readers ui ihiowiug 
liglit OP tins (lesjie rate climate — of the 
gentlenun belonging to the army alone 
who have suffered from the eliiiiate of 
WTsterii Africa, 


Invalided^ as the only means of i^firiny fhir Lhrs. 


KiJd Alylrca 

SinitJj. Hill, went inrtd. 

Breikcnbury. Staffuid, ditto. 

Wybaiilt. (irahani. 

W eir. 


Medical Department. 
Dr’s Tnspectt;r >>v> < i ny. 
StaH-Surgion IMkmgton. 

Cbirke. 

Dr Arcliiliald. 
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liicut.-Cols. Findlay, R. A. Corps. 

Purdoii, ditto. 

Major lieiif^ston, ditto. 

Captains. Dowson, 

Cartwright, f jj ^ q 

CJraham, f 

Fra/LT, 3 

Lieuts. .Tobling, went mad. 

Rerwick, 

Patterson, j 

I— Rurrows, )-R. A. C. 

(rod win, I 

King, J 


Lieuts. Burlton, 1 
— Maclean, | 

— laandells, '^R.A. 

Hardy, ( 

— (.! alder, J 

xM‘Vicar, 2 W. I. 

:\Iiller, H. A. C. 

— Olphects, 2 \V. I. 

— l.ardner, ditto. 

Xott, R. A, C. 

Waring, ditto. 

— Hawkins, ditto. 

(Quarter- .Master Rrown. 


Alplidhcticiil ]/(<•>( of those ivhu have died in IVestcrn Africa, from 1821 to 1828, 

]\IlI ITAUY ONLY. 


Austin, Lieut. U. N. attached to Staff. 
Aitchison, Jdeiit. U. iM. Artill. ditto, 
liarrallier, (hipt. R. A, Corps. 
Rradlcy, l.t.R. X. attached to .Military. 
Mrs Lieut. RurUon,U.A.C.and child. 
Ruckle, Mr, 

( leinens, incut. R. A. C. 

Caliill, x\ssist. -Surgeon, R. A. ('. 
(’ainpbel], .Major-Cieneral Sir X. 
Chi^ho]ln, i.ient.-CoI, U, A. C. 

('ll iiubcrs, (.iouunissary. 

('ookc, I'lisign, R. xV. C. 

(ku moody, ditto. 

C>os^. \'olunt;a r, R. A. ( , 

JL'uham, I,ieut..Col. 

Fills, iMr, attached to Military. 

Fo^s, Dr, U. A. i\ 

(Jiaiit, I.uut. Riigadc-Major. 

(i onion, I'hisigii. 

(h/rduli, Ineut. 

Chace, Tacut. 

Ciiles, Dr. 

(ireeg, ('apt. R. A. C. 

(111! ham. Lieut, and live childieii. 
tiodwiii, Ini'Ut. 11. A. (_'. 

(irecn, Knsljui. 

(riant. Dr. 

Hartley, iiilajor, and lv>o ehildrou. 
Hughes, Jn'uit. 

Hallniun, Vidunteer, R. A. 

Jnglis, Dr, Ius])eelor of Hos])iteL. 
Kelly, ( apt. R. A. C. 

Kennedy, Commissary, 

J/Fstrange, Capt. R. A.C. 

Inz. rs, Lieut. ditto. 

JA*we.s, iMr. 

Jnimley, Licut.-Col. R. A. C. 

Laing, Major, ditto. 

Lizars, Mrs, and child. 

IMission, three officers employed on. 
APCarthy, Rrig.-Gcn. Sir Charles. 
jMilier, Ensign, R.A.C. 
jMurray, I.icut. ditto. 

IMollan, Capt. ditto. 

Alcade, Assist.-Surg. ditto. 
APDoiiald, Ensign; U. A. C. 


Aluir, Dr. 

iM'Artliur, Volunteer, R.A.C. 
NieliolL, Lieut. 2 W. India. 
Nicholl, Stafi-.Mii goon. 

.Vott, Paymasur, R. A. C. 
O'Halloran, iaeut. R. A. C. 

Dxit. y, Lieut. R. A. C. 

Dxlc), Euaign, ditto. 

Omcaia, LkiU. 

Orr, Dr. 

Pietou, Dr. 

Pardon, N’olunUev, R. xV. C. 
Pilkineton, Jlr, wife. 

Patt'.r'on, A>si%t.-Surg. K. xV.C. 
Rohin-'Cn, I'.nsign, ditto. 
Roheit^on, Lieut, ditto. 

Ross, (‘ant. ditto. 

Ryau, x\ssi>t.-Sarg. ditto. 

Smith, Ensign, ditto. 

^lowait, Dr. 

Swair/y. Lenit. U. xV. C. 
tschetk'ie, St all- Surgeon . 

Sihhald, Assist.- Surg U. A. C. 
Splaiiie, T.ieut. ditt x 
Skume, Voluiiteir, ditto. 
Stapleton, Lieut, ditto. 
Sta])leton, I'lisign, ditto. 
'I\ddie, Dr. 

'i’unuT, xMajor-(icncral. 

Turner, Lieut. R. A. (A 
Turners, two more, 
llnuehe Lieut. R. A. C. 
Wilcox, Ordnance Storekeeper. 
Wilkinson, Dr. 

Wysc, Ensign, R. A. C. 
Wcthcrcll, Ensign. 

8(» Dead. 

3G Invalided, 

112 Officers only. 

U.jO Men. 

•1)1(302 

410—2 per annum. 
jMilitary only. 
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I do not count missionaries or civil- 
ians, or the brave officers and men of 
the navy ; I confine myself entirely to 
the military, observing of the men 
alone loot) brave soldiers have died 
and were invalided, with ruined con- 
stitutions, out of the African corps, be- 
tween the 2J)th December ISLH, and 
the‘2tth December iio nume- 

rous were the deaths in the rainy sea- 
son, that there are many officers dead 
whose names and persons I have en- 
tirely forgotten ; but if this very im- 
perfect list can open the eyes of the 
public to the dangers attending West- 
ern Africa, and to the expense it occa- 
sions, 1 shall indeed be glad. Three 
centuiics have nearly elapsed since our 
first endeavours to promote coiniuercc 
and to instruct the natives of the (iold 
(’oast; and at this present moiiunt 
they are in a far greater state of bar- 
barism than when the Portuguese first 
founded their factories there- 

That worthy clergyman, the Uev. 
^Ir Ifeiiny, employed two years in 
(.arne>t eiuloivours to instruct and im- 
prove the children of the natives. At 
school they were promising, at chureh 
they Were toleiably attentive : but no 
sooner were they discharged Irom the 
^cliooi, tliau they forgot all they had 
learned, and became more idle and de- 
gi.ided than the rest of their coiintry- 
nh.n. There arc a levy rnulattoes of 
the mine of Greaves at Cape (’oast, 
vv;io have Oecn legularly educated; 
ftjey writ( \ery vveii, eaii read, and 
understand the rudiments of aiithmc- 
tie — they dnss in Turopeaii costume, 
artend church, and call tlRinsclves 
(’hristians — nay, some of them have 
bun in Pngland, and occasion ally at- 
Cmpt to expound the Scriptures. 
W'ere a u«i'i.>ionafy stationed at the 
fort, he would doubtless find it h.s ad- 
vantage to ^end a fine talc to England 
of their faith and regular attendance 
at church ; yet, for all this apparent 
devotion, these people believe in the 
Eeti'che, worship it, will not build a 
house or boat, or fish, or jilant, or un- 
dertake any thing, without consulting 
it ; they sacrifice fowls and goats to it, 
and cluubticss would sacrifice hiiman 
being/ to it, if in their power. In the 
ecii'ii on> of the church service, they 
are S' devout tliat when it is necessary 
to sUtiid up, they always turn their 
chair down “ to prevent the devil slip- 
ping into it/* Tile chiefs surrounding 
the Gold Coast are by no means anxi- 


ous that their children sliould attend 
the school, unless they are paid for it, 
only two, Joe Aggery and Jlynch, ha- 
ving sent ibeir children there. At 
Cape Coast, there is now no clergy- 
man, or missionary, or schoolmaster ; 
the instruction given to the natives 
emanates from tJiegratuitous exertions 
of a very active, excellent man of co- 
lour, worth a wilileriiess of missiona- 
ries, educated in England, of the name 
of Andeison. 

So that the merehants (of whom 
there arc only four) can get the L. lOOO 
per annum from .lohii Pull, it is all 
they require ; they have no public 
spirit or eiitei prise amongst them. 
Throuijhont etwr possessions in Western 
Afiiea, the mcrchaiit.s liave never been 
re‘gularly brought up to tliat metier ^ 
with the exception ot i\l( ‘=srs Macaulay 
and llabingtoii at Siena lA’one, and 
Foster at the Ciambia. One wa^. a 
coachman in Vorkshire, and is accus- 
tomed t ) this day to say, “ Doinme, I’m 
nawjintlemon another a ])ltstiru‘, 
billiatel-tahleamU a ling- house kci jiei s, 
carpenters, bricklayers, sergeants dis- 
chargetl Irom the i itc Atne.in coips, 
males of slavers, little auctioneers m 
the colony, offit «. Is' seivants hronglit 
Irom Europe by their masteis, eS^e. \c. 
\’C. It is indeed a degrathilion to call 
them merchants ; they sell ai»y thing, 
such as a glass ot ruin, a “ hapoiih ol 
bakky ! ’’ They liavc not the im aiis of 
trading Ergely ; tlkir only ehame <•! 
even Jnmg is laiMiig the uputatiun 
of tile couiitiy, imignilying its t.i.ingeis 
ami impoitaiae, in order to iiiHueiice 
the (iovei mneiit tv) sciitl Ironps there, 
by whieli they piinci pally Ine. At 
the (iold Coast, tiie merclKiiits would 
not be there fi\e years ii the (iuvt in- 
ineiit cut o^^’ their grant. A eoabling 
vessil would peifoim the whole iiade. 
Mr Spence, in a small brig, “ 'I'iie 
Hanger," trades from Cape iNIviunt, in 
Lat. la', 0" north, to St Pallis, 

11', and keeps a settlement, as will ho 
mentioned, withoutaiiyassistaiue lioin 
Government. 

The Gold Coast, for which wx' so 
absuidiypay E.ioco a-year, has no- 
thing to emitle itself to the considera- 
tion ol the English (ioveinment, nor 
have any of our possessions in that 
wretched country. Hritisli blood and 
money have been too profusely lavished 
tiiere; the grave has been opined for 
to many, that there is scarcely any 
part of the United Kingdom but what 
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the lamentations for sons, and bro- 
thers, and husbands, fallen there, is 
heard ; and, to agp:ravate thorc feel- 
ings, civilisation and education are re- 
trograding. The purpose for which 
the colonic s in Western Africa are kept 
up, is the civilisation of the natives 
and supproF-sion of slavery. Sinverjf 
still exists in all our African posses- 
sions, inou‘ espt'cially at Sierra I.eone, 
amongst the liberated Afric’ans, and 
the rest of the idle, demoralized, vici- 
ous people of that colouy. In making 
this assertion, T submit the following 
facts, and as the parties concerned are 
in existence, the truth can be easily 
ascertained: — At (V/y^e ('(ni.sf ('aHlCy 
Tdeutenant S])laine, Koyal African 
Corps, liired a servant from his father 
and mother. Knowing tlie manner in 
which the white nu n emleavour to sink 
the slave into domesticated servants,** 
tlie boy was regularly hired by liiin at 
so nnich ])cr month, and whenevc r the 
hoy might wish to return tohishemo, 
he was pormitto<l to do so. An agree- 
iiu'Ut was regulaily drawoi o\it and 
signed by father, mother, and all pirt- 
ie-. Many )cars previous to this, du- 
ring tlie slcUe tia(h‘, the hoy’s grand- 
mother had been coiidcmm'd at a 
palaver,” ))y a t)rannons and unjust 
syshin ralleil iianyiring,” to ])t rpe- 
Inal slavtrv, for an alleged dehtwhieh 
was hi ought against lur by one who, 
lu'iiig nener, could command the voice 
el ilie “ pynims,” or judge s Oui.icii- 
t« uaut Splaiiie leaving the Ciold Coast 
with his St rvant, the preteiuled master 
(one of the counti y ehiefsj seized the 
iMy and his mother, heavily ironed 
tlnsn, paraded them ihroiigli the streets 
of (kipe (.’oast (aistle in that state in 
lrium])li, as if deriding the power t)f 
the British to )>ut a stop to slavery, 
and prohibited tlie boy leaving the place 
in eoiisetjuence of being his slave ! An 
artempt was made to inlliunee Major- 
(ieneral rurner to interfeie ; he wonhl 
not, or at any rate did it with so much 
indidercne**, that the woman was con- 
sideicd a.> a slave. Tliis act put nu- 
ll' erons people in a state of bondage 
and litigation, as they had previously 
been taught to consider themselves 
free. In 1^27, a canoe came to Ftrc^ 
town, Sierra /ycone, with oranges; two 
hoys were playing near it, they were 
seized, gagged, placed at the bottom 
of the canoe, carried away, and sold for 
slaves. Another boy was carried away 
from the public market ; another from 


the fish-market ; tw^o inveigled into a 
house, gagged, taken away, and sold. 

These facts were proved by deposi- 
tions on oath before the Governor, 
Mr M'Cormack, .justice of peace, and 
member of council, and many respect- 
able people. In the month of March 
in the same year, seventy- five staves 
W'ere publicly, and in the daytime, 
marched across the peninsula of Sierra 
Leone by an agent rd‘ the king of tlie 
opposite coast, (Bnllom,; Dalla Ma- 
hammadu, and sold. By the activity 
of a min of colour practising as an at- 
torney, of the name of Savage, who, 
with great abilities, had also consider- 
able intenst in the tiiritory where 
these people were conveyed to, forty 
were recovered, but at an expem^e* of 
L.loo. If the returns of tlie liheratid 
Africans introduced into the colony lor 
the purposes of free labour anel eivii- 
isation weie cireTnlly examined, with 
the returns of the eruizers who cap- 
tured them, it would be clearly ascer- 
tained they ‘•ell each Other; arid ma- 
king every allowance for deaths, de- 
sertion, and transfers to the West In- 
dia regdim nts, considerably above Mono 
have disappeared fiom the peninsula. 
These oceurrenct s most freMpie-nily take 
plate at llh' village of Waterloo, at the 
extremity of the peiiinsula near tlie 
Sherbroo country. They are easily 
tiansported there, and a maiket will 
leaelily be found with any of ihe ; i inci- 
pal families resitling there, such as 
Tuckers, Caulkers, and ("'kvelands. or 
any of the uumtTOUs ])etty trader-s wlm 
tratfic in the Sherbroo, Deong, Boom, 
and Kittam rivers, who trans})oi i tin m 
to the (iallinas, tlie Shebar ami Tov 
countries, ami Cap«' Alount, e^c. \e. 
\c. where they aie (nfain sold. If ilie 
negroes captured by our shij s of war, 
when brought to Sieira I. tone, weie 
marked with an iron, it would he 
found that many of them are the same 
slaves which our crniztrs have h^ foie 
brought in, and who, when loe'ated on 
farms, are thus carried ofi'; imr is tln\ 
at all a thtiicult tank, as no muster is 
over taken of them, nor arc tliey un- 
der any control. Tliere is good pre- 
sumptive evidence that the petty tra- 
ders who affect to trade in the Slur- 
broo, arc agents in this traffic, by which 
the British Government is deframUd 
to a considerable extent, L.li) head- 
money being paid for every slave cap- 
tured by our ships of war. To i sia- 
blish a military office at Waterloo, and 
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Kent or York, with a salary suitable 
to this extra duty — to put the mis- 
sionaries, schools, and farms under his 
surveillance — musters to be freijucntly 
taken — every one to be in their houses 
by a certain hour, and at their farms 
by another — no one to go beyond tlieir 
farms without a pabs, would be the 
only means to improve these barbari- 
ans, and stop this traffic carried on in 
our possessions. In all the ^illagcs, 
the liberated Africans hold themselves 
perfectly inde])endent of the superin- 
tendents, work when they like, do 
what they choose, go where they tliink 
proper, so that tlu y are at all times in 
a state of barbarism, and this leads 
designing people to kidnap and sell 
them. On the arrival of a slave ves- 
sel the negroes are landed, j)ut into a 
hospital, cleansed and inoiuIat< d; they 
are then providid witii a good black 
hat (of which they instantly kiiock the 
crown out, and put on so that the liins 
are uppermost), shiit I'whieh tluy tie 
round their loins), and trow-eis {'which 
they throw over their shoulders;. The 
men and w'omon are sent to diltenut 
villages to cultivate fat ms, when th“y 
cither receive rations or allowance in 
money for a twelvemonth, and in nu- 
merous instances for f()\s / 'J’he 

boys and girls are a))|)remicul (uit, or 
sent to the schoid'^. The cheapne'"; ot 
rice, and ralm oil, and CM'^roki, whn h 
constitute thtir food, ;iiid the iiatin d 
indolence of siua;:.", }»u\uitN thi ii 
often doing any diing mer. th,.n to 
erect a wretched hovil, the censtruct- 
ing of which oceiipits them a week. 
I’hc nights are spent in and 

dancing, or fighting and Imrnine 
houses, (particularly amongst the nu- 
merous tribes of Akkuos and l-'boos,) 
and the days in sKm]) and indolence. 
A wife is given them, who prepart s 
their food ; and if by any chaiice they 
are induced to work, they pt rloriii but 
little, and tliatwith indifferenc''. Their 
farms are so 'wretchedly cultivated, 
that the same ground will seldom bear 
a crop more than one ytar, that is ge- 
nerally cas'*'ula, (iafropha /nnii/hfil ;) 
the only trouble the planter has is to 
put the root in the ground, nature i.'. 
so !u: uTiant and bountiful as to save 
fu nl.er trouble. In each vil) ige is a 
fint laige church, where from five to 
six every morning jirayi rs are read, 
lusted of attending to their firms at 
thiflhMJt part of the day, the lif, crated 
Afneaufl are veiy fond of attending, 


(not with the view of worshipping (iod, 
for they cannot understand the lan- 
guage the prayers are read in, hut it 
is from idleness,) '' to hear the pala- 
ver,’" and they think it derogates from 
tluir consctpience not to be seen there. 
Dressing themselves, destroying the 
vermin on their persons, yawning, 
nursing their thihlreii, and talking, is 
their em})loymeiit tlu re. Tlu'y conn' 
when they choose, gvj away in the 
midbt of a j)rayer,an(l, as in tveiy thing 
else, do what they choose, being niuler 
no sort of control ; for the Jaberated- 
African Depai tment, though the hibt 
paid of any department, is the ino'^t 
ineflicient, U'-eless humbug in that 
most UM‘h ss of colonies, Sieira i.eoiie. 
The memht'rs (>f it, who receive t, 
‘k y, ainl k.lOoo pel* annum, reside 
eoiiblanlly in a btate of comjdete id.e- 
nes> in l''ieet(n\n, thinking onlv ef 
iheir d.iiineis, dignity ball., ;aid h'lack 
ladies, ainl IkTiow in' moie what is go- 
ing on in the J ahu'ati d-.\fi lean I )i - 
liartuKiit in the villages than a fork- 
in')’ doe''. It is on the I’aKe ground 
ot the atlt ndance of theM' -av.igcs at 
ihurcli that the m^'.^ion,ll it s siinl 
Inune s'leh flaming lU counts ('t' tlm 
pn t y of the' lib' rated African'., 'i lie 
mission irit-s will not m tke ii't ilnir 
own siin, ; tiny wiIi'uiK ibciive 
iheinstlvts and the jmbhe. Xevir 
was a <.n.iter faboln'Otl penmd l.y 
man tlian llie lolh''Win'" paragraph 
from a All lionary Alagc/ m* or lb - 
glster: — The at!' nlioii pnd ibiiing 
divine S' rvice. and tiie .0/ n.n n r 
<n ii'hii'h tin / tpi lit til ' / I . 

are truly giatiivimn” d’bi' lb v. Mr 
Jit tts, wdiose account of tin wretcli- 
(d hiings i, far h ss exaggtrited than 
the gt m rality, des( rihf.. the eomniu- 
nieaiits as luu. I have known tlieni 
Sevi'icd told iht' wnt-r of this, 
that tliey liked (fo.l Almiglitv’s pa- 
lavtr, eaise him give ’em wme ;'’ and 
the eas^ada, ainl an-)W root, bro'mhi 
by the settlers fmarooiis, Xovi Scoti- 
ans, and the hrtt/ r order of black peo- 
ple,) aiul the prothice (>!’ the sde of 
which wuis by a missionary umiltid 
honm as the sacramental and gratui- 
tous gift of ‘‘ tlnse poor Afnciiis,” 
nuinbt rs tlescribed to tlie writeras tin ir 
“ /uv'.fr,!/, ' “care they salihit d \m 
King (it urge* not all same now' as time 
fore, (i. e. wdu u Sir C. M‘(kirthy la- 
vished the pnlilic money to sueh an 
extent on them,) ’em poor man tin; 
time/' bo lilaekberry Torn, or (^uacoc 
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Dabbadabba, or Bottlc-becr-first, or 
Vickiiiiienny Hangman, and Cliarles 
b’oxcs and Dukes of Wellington out 
of num])er, — give ’em poor King 
Cieorgc cassada this time.” In spite 
of all tlie eiitliusiastie assertions of 
missionaries, thc'^e negroes reside to- 
gelluT in the most degiaded manner. 
When they have been lawfully mar- 
rii'd, and desire to ]^art frotn their 
■wive'., either for a coiisidi ration re- 
cei\ed, or from ea])rice, they give 
their booh” (ea-titieate of mariiage) 
to the geiitltmaii to whom they trans- 
fer tlieir wives and there the ceremony 
innls. 

At our settlement at the (himbii, 
which compi ises our thud station, slu- 
V('ry also exists in the mo^t appalling 
degree, since there i.^ notan individual 
there ol' any ordni J'V conse{|uene'‘ leit 
who p()^se<..s> T numhci's; and thou';n, 
through thehmi' \ol'v nee ami activit) of 
J j’eut.-( hd. hi ndlay, their eomminuajit, 
sl.ivery is sottem <1 d<u\ n by kiiid tre it- 
nieiit, Mill tin a' s]cn( s are at the ab- 
solute depo-al of tin 'r m.i'teis and 
mistres^i'. During' tf'-s ollic.r^ c.b- 
M'-nce in r/idand,tlu' Me.iidenrMayor 
of the I r uiihia, in Mi.C’i i-'J', te^d 
up a li in tie slavig whom lie ilo n ;! to 
d( atli. '1 iu* coimn.uulant, ( a[Kaiii 
I'r.i/tr, Ibiyal Aliiean ('or| , weak 
and Ii’.noiaiit man. jiennilti >l i'n Ai.iut 
to eo al hirge iritil li • fonii-l 1 i ' ns Ui 
c'seaji ' tioni ihe settltimn,. \t tli 
s line p. I Ksl a m in and we eio- - 
in ’■ ilie ( ivi K w lilt h ^v-p iKit lUnio’L 

lioiii llu' e''Utiiient w t e i ,n . i d ..n.iy 
and M)i«l ibr dave : lu.e,. ma > i v. .. . 
given to th'' < >ev 1 1 nn.uit, lull uotir.ng, 
was (iom , ’hrai of aiv‘ 

iisu.il ..t ihi s('ttUmej' a: thaili' and 
niariiagcs. 

iMiii'd ma be done liv an active and 
intelligent (iovernur. In May, 
a man vv is :n ces'crv to e irrying a slave 
away from the i.i,inibia. A pownrlul 
and savage king of Ibnra g.ive luin 
shelter, prt sunniig on tlie timidity and 
ignoiMiiceoi' ilie pievioiis eommandant. 
by persevei.inei' and well-timed itMV- 
lnti‘ n, iJeul.-(\>l. ^■nl<llay succeial- 
cal m bavine, the slave agent sent tJ 
Ibitlmrst, the town of the settlement, 
whom lie cauocd to betlogi;ed through 
the public streets. vSuice tliat time tJie 
king of liana has been on Ids good 
behaviour, and no ojien slavery lias 
been carried on in that sigtlemeiit. 

Of the ('ducation of tliv boys at 
Sierra Leone, nothing favourable can 


be said ; they scarcely know their let- 
ters, and can read only out of tlieir 
own books. The writer accompanied 
a military officer tc the schools, and 
the children appeared to read beauti- 
fully. I expressed a wish to liear 
tbcm read from some other book than 
the Bible ; my friend liad been on a 
court-martial, and had the Articles of 
War in his hand, which he opened 
and placed before an intelligent- look- 
ing hoy, who immediately hegan-^ 
And when Paul spake, Felix ticm- 
bled.” Being in church once when 
the bans of a c()U)>je weie proclaimed 
the third time, the woman starteel up 
and ‘'bricked out, “ No, no, massa, 
that palaver no g(-od ; me try him 
twelve mooli;., an (Ithat daddy no good.” 
So mucli for tlieir morality. It is ab- 
surd the J’dgli'-h (iovcininent going 
to an\ exjivii'- ' fe>r our setlleim nt _• in 
W’i'tern Aliiea. At Siena I.eone 
there dot ■> not exi't any iice\sbity for 
sohlieis. Wlh.n tlu AVest India legl- 
mi nts wt n' dl^l)nldtd at the i>eaee, 
tim Dovernmtnt located at Siena 
l.eMie ].}m> soldiers, all young men, 
on peiJMi.ns of .ul. per ditin. Farms 
were jwovul- d ibo m, wliicii they culti- 
vate. Alt ibo ni.)n-coniUn''-iont d of- 
liceis h.iv, 1 . per fiiem — fH'O of thc^e 
nun are Vv^ iiong, lualtliv men — ht 
the iiieicb.e;: , Mid ovtrjiaid Liberated- 
Airican Dep.atmeiit foiiu tlu'se im u 
iiitv) a miliiia .'f 'r, v.iih the exception 
of il.v’ commi" 0. i.it-Mo»e, /A g/i'- 
nf ' .0 /' , no avhieil foi ce is nt co-sarv .) 
Mt ira J .eOiO', i‘. mn ii^ siim.tkm, i', not 
• Miiahle ofdefMieo ; if it w 1 1 c aiimked, 
Vgoiio r.un»pt:i’i "oM ec' toulel m : de- 
uiid It — :t n vulnerable at ail jk.iiUs ; 
llu ic . no foi t.luMiion, la-r ib tb.evo the 
jo li iliiy o!’t lee ting any. The king 
(>f the ou’posite coast and all the ehufs 
aie vn ' ()o»l terms ; anil ware they not, 
lluy eeiultl not annoy us. At the sei- 
tleiuMU at the (iainhia are locatid 'JuO 
sohiiers : if these nu n ware otliciivd 
by the' nuacliants, parailed evarv Suu- 
d.iy, and a inushLi lent tliem, the 
tiM-ee would be i[iuie sufficient to pro- 
tect that .vettlenunt, and the whole 
would I'c doubly secuiad by a ship-of- 
war cMuzing between (‘ape Wrd, Lat. 
lb' ir N. and Capo iMount. ()^' l.V, 
or to Mesurado, and which would put 
a stop to the vSlavc Trade in that qu.ii- 
t(‘r, particularly that carried on in the 
Bis'ages and Slu rbroo, (plan s w lie lo 
our ships of wav never cruize, tlieir 
object being to catcli priz.cs, ond not 
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stop the trade,) whilst the disbanded 
soldiers would secure the internal riuiet 
of our stations. 

Ueverting to the original subject of 
this letter, which I have unintention- 
ally lengthened, to evince to the read- 
er how much can be done in Africa at 
a small expense, I brg to point out the 
American settlement at Cape Alesiira- 
do, under an enterprising gentleman, 
by name Ashman, which has not cost 
the country one penny. He has esta- 
blished a colony, a school, a mission- 
ary-house, and put a stop to the Slave 
Trade, and to wars contiguous to his 
station, at a very trifling expense to 
a few subscribers ; whilst our West 
African colonies have cost the coun- 
try millions. An enterprising English- 
man, Mr Spence, has establidied co- 
lonies in the rivers Scstos and St An- 
drews. He has more rominerce than 
the four poor traders at (’a]>(' Eoast ; 
he has put a stop to the Slave Trade, 
by piireliasing from the natives the 
commodities of their country ; yet he 
has not put the (iovernment to any 
expense, or met any ('nco\iragement 
from it. Surely these examples might 
animate our (iovirnment to tlu* true 
policy to be pursued in our relation to 
Western Africa, and thus t]iela\ish 
expense of moiu'y and Eurt)pean livts 
would be sav('d, in tlie futile attemj't 
to bring an idle and baib irons peo- 
ple to “ free labour,” and to beconu' 
proselytes to a creed they have not the 
capacity to comprehend, aiul the lan- 
guage of which they cannot under- 
stand. My object in publidiing tbi>> 
letter, i.^ to give infonnaiion of the 
abuses of u nearly unknown land, — to 
point out, from my personal observa- 
tion, the true state of our possessions 
in Western Aliica, and the lavish 
manner in which money is expunUd 
without any end being attained. In 
no instmcN.* has tin’s ever been evinctd 
more than in tin.* appointment of a 
Ktrangrr, with a large salary, and con- 
siderable sum f('r outfit, to a barba- 
rous court, whose manners ajid cus- 
toms he has yet to learn, and the or- 
deal of whose pernicious climate he 
has yet to undergo. If it be necessa- 
ry ( which is to be doubted) to send an 
ambassador to the court of Ashantce*, 
the o bject would be more likely to an- 


swer, by selecting some one seasoned 
to the climate, and, from his previous 
knowledge, who could conscientiously 
perform the duties of it. There are 
old officers in the x\frican Corps, whose 
hopes, and prospects, and lu alths, liave 
been blighted and ruined by tint 
wretched climate, who, five years ago, 
left respectable and honourable regi- 
ments for the AsbaTit(‘e war, “ to seek 
the bubble reputation even in tke ean- 
non's month, ” and who b.iven tunied 
from it, after ti\e ynirs of eonstani 
suffering, in the same rank as tlnit in 
which they went, over win m promo- 
tion Ins bnn pris'ed, their fitiings 
Avoiiiuhd, :nid sueci ss through b fe in- 
jured. Surely out of tlu'se only tburgui- 
tlemen, who have survivi d Lj.b) hi, no 
officers aud men, oik' could liave l.ien 
found, whom it would l)a\<‘ lacn hul 
an ar t of Justice to bavt' bistownl it 
on, and whose constitution, iii'iK^d 
to the pestiferous climate of Wi'^t' in 
Africa, \vonld have en.dihd him to 
pi'rform tlie duty: but, ahn ’ tiny 
cannot paroily — “ liltss tbvnll, Ah, 
that thou ait born to fi,th< un.iir 
Moorish leailers, who are liistmgui li- 
ed by ^uel) clianly is iie\ cr tbou. ht 
of ill a ( ’hri^tian army 

If we ngaid the j-ava/e mode iti 
living in \\\ i n Africa, it will imt Ik- 
tredind, that for three eenturu^ Eu- 
ropeans have liLcii located ilure; ih *1 
wealth ,iml iiistruetion liave lain la. 
vished on the nativts ; that bundle 's 
have boon ( ilueated tor ih.e iiriestln-t.il, 
and sent out to instruct tin irtomitry- 
nieu, who hive not yi t lisiii liom ilu' 
vary nuU st state ot barliaiism I'li.-y 
have been platnl iu siLeat-ous by 
which ordinary (M'rtion would ba\ - 
oveu'oine tlun- nee* '-sitie^. and paxed 
the way ibi civili'Ktion ; but ( vi n at 
the pnscr- moment, tie u- js u-a^un 
to imagine, that three lantuiits moie 
may olaji^’i' liefoie the m. -t idle, de- 
praved harbaiians attain that p^m.l 
and state, by wlneh tln-y will la* able 
to appreciate tlie blessings of imltisd y, 
and iho^e wants whieli givi* lin' to ii. 
I pity the ambassador to Adnint<e, 
who will go to a lanil — 

M'lit 1 0 ])<• sl,. 1) iijit] 

TliC unkindi-tlicaM ni..ie kimkrtn m in.m- 
kiod.” 

M. 
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COLONNA Tlir. PAINTER. 

A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ARTS. 

Know’st thou the Lantl where the pale Citrons blow, ’ 

And Golden Fruits through d.\rk green foliage glow ? 

O soft the breeze that breathes from that blue sky ! 

Still stand the iMyrtlcb and the Laurels high. 

Know’st thou it well ? O thitlur, Friend ! 

Thither with thee, Beloved ! w'ould I w'end. 

Know’st thou the House ? f)n Columns rests its Iltight ; 

Shines the Saloon ; the Chambers glisten bright ; 

And IMarble Figures stand and look at 

Ah, thou poor (.hild ! what have they done to thee ' 

Know’st thou it well ? <) thither, Friend ! 

Tliithor with thee, Protector ! would I wend. 

S. T. CfH LIUnoE. funn GoETHC. 


introduction. 


After the fall of Napoleon had 
givtii peace to Kuropo, and insipidity 
to a soldier's life, I returned with my 
rc'dmciit to B— , and too soon dis- 
c overed, that the lounging Itabits and 
<]uit t security of parade and garribon 
S('r\icc 'vvorc miserable substitutes for 
liigli and stirring excitement of 
the bivouac, the hkinnisb, and the 
batlhs I found myself gradually 
‘'inking into a state of mental atropb.y, 
perilous alike to jdiysical and moral 
ius'ilili ' and, aftec a fjuitiLSs struggle 
)i‘ ^onie niontlis uub these moibid 
longings for old liabits and associa- 
I determined to quit the army, 
ami re alize the favourite day dream 
of my e.aily youth — a walk through 
Italy : jiopmg, by t\. ) years of travel 
nod U’ci'^sant intercourse with men 
and to gain a fiesh hold upon 

ou an I inqipinc^'S, and to repair, in 
.‘.II lie n^Lasnu-, tin deficiencies in 

/ ediKMtion, which the premature 
nleptiun of a military life had neces- 
»'.ar!v involved. 

r. using a few days at Vienna, I 
foi'iiied a friendly intimacy with a 
young and Intelligent Vent tian, of the 

ancuMit senatorial house of F i; 

and, on my return through Venice, 
afuu A rewarding and delightful resi- 
dence of two years in various parts of 
Laly, r met my Vienna friend in one 
of the taverns of St stark's. After a 
cordial greeting, he told me that he 
was obliged to leave Venice on the 
ensuing day, to take possession of 
an estate and villa in Lombardy, be- 
queathed to him by a deceased rela- 
tive. The gardens, lie added, covered 
VOI/. XXVt. NO. CLVL 


the slope of a romantic and woody 
hill, w’hicli commanded a wide view 
over the classic sliorcs and environs 
of the Lake of Garda ; and the man- 
sion, aUliough time-worn and ruin- 
ous, contained some fine old paint- 
ings, and a store of old books and 
manuscripts, which had not stc-u the 
light for ages. I had already experi- 
enced the keen di. light of exploring 
the mines of literary wealth contained 
in the old libraries of Italy, and I ilid 
not hesitate to accept the cordial invi- 
tation to accompany him, which closed 
this alluiing description of his Lom- 
bard \illa. 

Wo left Venice the following morn- 
ing, and, proceeding by easy journeys 
tlivough Padua and Verona, we leach- 
cd the ^illa on tlie evening of the 
third day, and installed ourselves in 
the lea-.t decayed apartments of the 
ruinous, hut still imposing and span 
cioiis mansion. On the ensuing day 
I ro>e early, and hastened to examine 
some Lrge fic<co paintings in the si- 
loon, which had powerfully excited 
my curiosity during a cuisory view 
by lamp-light. They w ere admirably 
designed, and, from the recurrcnco in 
all of the remarkable form and fea- 
tures of a young man of great personal 
beauty, they were cvitlenlly a conncct- 
id series ; but, with the exception of 
two, the colouring and details w'erc 
nearly obliterated by lime and the 
humid air from the contiguous lake. 
Upon scrolls beneath the twolc.ast in- 
jured paintings were the inscriptions 
of I.a Scopci'ta and La Vemh tta ; and 
the incidents delineated in them we»^o 
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so powerfully drawn, and so full of less so in the display of very opposite 
dramatic expression, that a novelist emotions in the harsh and repulsive 
of moderate inj^enuity would readily lineaments of the personage sitting for 
have eonstiuctcd from them an effect- his portrait. The wild expression of 
ive romance. The picture subscribed every feature indicated that he had 
L(i Si'operta represented the interior suddenly made some strange and start- 
of an elegant saloon, decorated in Ita- ling discovery. His face w’as of a livid 
lian taste with pictures, busts, and and deadly yellow^ ; his small and 
candelabra. In the foreground was deep-set eyes were fixed in the wide 
seated a young artist, in the plain garb stare of terror upon the artist; ami 
rendered familiar to modern eyes by his person was half raised from his 
the portraits of Uapliael and other scat, wliilo liis hands convulsively 
painters of the sixteenth century; a clutched the elbows of the chair. In 
short cloak and doublet of black cloth, short, his look and gesture were those 
and tight black pantaloons of woven of a man who, while unconscious of 
silk. Tlie form and features of this danger, hiul suddenly ronsi'd a sleep- 
youth Avere eminently noble. liis ing lion. 

countenance beamed with dignity and The companion jneture, calKd Im 
power, and his tall figure displayed a i eri/A ////. pouitra\i da widi lydiffeient 
cla'jsie symmetry and grandeur, which scene and eircum^tanee. 'i'he locality 
foreihly reminded me of that magni- was a dorp ra\ine, the shel\ing side-; 
ficeiit statue, the reposing Discobolus, of which were thickly cove red with 
Before him w'ere an easel and can va^^s, trees; and the background of this 

on which wasdistinguishahle the rough- woody liollow w is liloektd up to a 

ly sketchod likene-.s of a robust and coii'-iderabh* htight, by the leafy 
middle-aged iiiiin, sitting oppowte to branchis id’ recently hewn timber, 
him in the middle-ground of the pic- In the light Ibieground were D\o 
tuiT, and richly attired in a Spanisli hordes, saddled and bridled, ;ind at 
nnaii’K' of velvet. Ilis sleevis were their feet tlie h!u ding corp-es of two 
.slashed and embroidered in the lashion nun, clothed in splendid tiui k cos- 
of the period, and his belt and daggci tuuie. On tlie IlII of the painting, 
glittered with adornments of gold and appeared the young \h iietian noble- 
jewels; wliile his golden spurs, and man before desenhed: luMvason horse- 
thc stc'l corslet which covered his hack, and watching, with looks of 
ani])].' ch' St, indicated a soldier of dis- deepinierf'st and exciti merit, tlie issue 
tinguidied rank. In the background of a mortal combat hetwien the two 
stood a till .'iiid handsome youth, promim-pt figures ni/y/ But 
leaning with foldLil arms against tlie heie tlie younger man was no longir 
window-nielic. He wasatiiierl m tlie in the plain and una^jsuming garl) (if 
splendid costume of the Wiietian no- an arti^^i. He wa- attind in a liehly 
bits, as rcju'tsenied in the portrait', embroidernl vest of scarul and jzold ; 
of 'J'in’an and Paul Veroiiise, and his white pantaloon^- cd' wo\ui sjik ties- 
dark ews wire lix.d upon the jiainter played advan I igeoudy tie' full and 
and his model witli an expression of perfect eontoin oi liis limb;; ivliile 
intense and wondering solicitude. And a short in niello of tiark-hhu- velvet 
truly the imp:isd(>iud looks and atti- fell gmcclully from his slionld. r-,and 
tudts of the individuals bef re liini a glossy feather in his .Spanish liat 
were well adapted to excite sympathy waved over ln.s fine ‘Vatuies, width 
and astonishment. The young artist told an chujuiiit tab* of triumph and 
FTt cr et, his tall figure somewhat of gratifietl reveiigt*. 
thrown back, and his right hand. His antagnnist,\i man of large and 
holding tlu- pencil, was resting on the muscular proportions, was appaielled 
elbow ol his chair; while from his as in the other picture, txcejiting that 
gloAvingand dilated features, intense he had no inanth*, and wa.s casal in 
liatrtxl and mortal defiance blazed out back and breast armour of scab d .-ti el. 
uT»o<’ the man wdiose portrait he h, id He liail been just disarmed ; his sword* 
b<gnn to paint. In the delineation of formidable U ngtli, liad flown abovj 

of t*)e^hioad anil knitted blow, the his head, whijfa nuked dagger lay on 

eagle* fierceness of tlie full and hril- the ground under his left liand, wliich 

Jiaiit eye, and the hUrn comprc8.««ion hung lifeless by liis side: and from 

of the iip8, the unknown artist had a gaping wound in tlic wrist issued a 
been wonderfully successful, and not stream of blood. 
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The sworiUpoint of the young pain- 
ter was buried in the throat of his 
mailed opponent, whose livid hue and 
ray less eyeballs already indicated that 
Ills wound was mortal. 

I was intently gazing upon these 
mysterious pictures when my friend 
entered the saloon, and in reply to my 
eager empiirics, informed me thal the 
series of paintings around us pourtray- 
ed some romantic family incidents 
which had occurred in the sixteenth 
century ; and that these frescos had 
been designed by an able amateur art i^^t, 
who was indeed the liero of this ro- 
mance of Italian life, and after whom 
this apartment was still called the Sa- 
loon of Colonna. The late proprietor of 
the villa, he contiinied, bad mention- 
ed Fornc years since the discovery of a 
manuscript in the library, which gave 
a detadt'd account of the incidents on 
these pictured walls, and whi/‘h, if we 
could find it, Avould well rewMrd the 
trouble of perusal. 

IMy curiosity received a fresh im- 
pulse from this intelligence. Tolling 
my friend that I would investi«rate 
his hooks while he visited his tenants, 

T proceeded after breakfast to the 
library ; and, after some hours of 
fruitless search, J discovered, in a 
mass of w'onri-eateii manuscripts, an 
untitled, but apparently connected 
narrative, which forcibly arrested my 
attention, by the romantic charm of 

i'nx 

Os a bright ]May morning, in the 
year l.‘57.>, my goiidola Avas gliding 
under the guns of a Turkish frigate in 
the harl)ouv of Venice, Avlnui slie fired 
a broadside in compliment to the 
Doge's marriage willi the Adriatic. 
The rolling of the stately vessel gave 
a sudden impulse to the light vehicle 
in which I was then standing, to ob- 
tain a bitter vicAV of the festivities 
around niL ; the unexpected and stun- 
ning report .lei)rivcd me for a moment 
of self-possession and balance, ami I 
Avas precipitated into tlioAAMter. The 
encumbrance of a cloak rendered 
swimming impracticable, and, after 
some vain attempts to remain on the 
surface, I went down. When restored 
to consciousness, I found myself in 
the gondola, supported by a young 
man, aaIiosc dripping gariycnts told 
me that I^hadJ^bcen saved from un- 
timely death by his courage and 


the incidents, the energy of the )an» 
guage, and the spirited criticisms on 
fine art with which it was int( rwoven. 
The hero of the tale was an ardent 
and imaginative Italian ; at once a 
painter and an improvisatorc ; a man 
of powerful and expansive intellect ; 
and glowing with intense enthusiasm 
for classic and ancient lore, and for 
the beautiful in art and nature. I'he 
diction of this manuscript was, like 
the man it pourtrayed, lofty and im- 
passioned ; and, Avhen describing the 
rich landscapes of Italy, or the AV'on- 
ders of human art which adorn that 
favoured region, it occasionally rose 
into a sustained harmony, a rhythmi- 
cal beauty and balance, of Avhich no 
modern language but that of Italy 
is susceptible. Dipping at ranilom 
through its pages, I saw Avith delight 
tin* name of Colonna ; and, ere long, 
discovered an animated dcscrip’ion of 
the singular pourtrayed in La 

Seoprrt((, 

On my friend’s return in the even- 
ing, I held \ip the manuscript in 
triumph as he approached ; and, after 
a repast in the Colonna saloon, season- 
ed by anticipations of an intellectual 
treat, F 1, Avho, although a Vene- 

tian, could read his native tongue Avith 
Uoman purity of accent, opened at my 
request the time- stained volume, and 
read as folloAA's, 


V. r. 

promptitude. Our bath has been a 
cold one,” said he, addressing me Avith 
a friendly and cheering smile. Ton 
niiicli exhausted to reply, 1 could only 
gra>p his hand A\ilh silent and express- 
ive ieivour. This incident deprived 
the festival of all attraction ; and, 
soon as I had regained sufficient 
strength, the young stranger propo- 
sed that Avc should return to the city 
for a change of dress. Still Aveak and 
exhausted, I gladly assented to his 
proposal, and Ave left the Biicentoro 
escorted by a thousand vessels, and sa- 
lutcil by the thunders of innumerable 
cannon, pioceeding to the open sea to 
celebrate the high espousals. 

My companion left me at the portal 
of my father’s palace. He refused to 
enter it, nor would he reveal his name 
and residence ; but he embraced me 
cordially, and promised an early visit. 
During the remainder of the day, 1 
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could not for a moment banish the 
image of my unknown benefactor from 
my memory. It was obvious, from his 
accent, that he was no Venetian. His 
language was the purest Tuscan, and 
convejed in a voice rich, deep, and 
impassioned, beyond any in my ex- 
perience. He was attired in the dark 
and homely garb of a student in paint- 
ing ; but he was in the full bloom of 
youth, and his tall figure was cast in 
the finest mould of masculine beauty. 
His raven locks clustered round a 
lofty and capacious brow ; his full 
dark eyes sparkled with intelligence 
and fire; while his fresh and fincly- 
coniprcssed lips indicated habits of 
decision and refinement, and gave a 
nameless charm to all he uttered. 
His deportment was noble, intellect- 
ual, ami commanding; his step bound- 
ing and clastic ; and there was an 
impressive and startling vehemence, 
a fervour and impetuosity, in every 
look and gesture, which made me re- 
gard Imn as one of a new and almost 
supernatural order of beings. My 
heart swelled with an aching and un- 
controllable impatience to see li.'in 
agun, which quukeiad cvtrv pnlsc to 
fevtrbh rapulity ; I^y^^erlscs, how< ver, 
were still confused and giddy with 
long immersion in the w’at^r, and I 
endeavoured to recruit niy exlnusled 
powers by repose. Tlie eveiiin,/ found 
me more tranquil, uiul I wandtred 
forth t!) view the regatta on tlic grand 
canal. These boit-raecs greatly con- 
tribute to form the skill and energy 
which distinguish the Wnetiaii nia- 
riners. Strength, dexterity, and ar- 
dour, arc indispensable to success in 
contending for the prizes ; and the 
eager competition of the candidates 
imparts an intense interest to these fts- 
tivitics, which require only a Jhmiar 
to elevate them into classical import- 
ance. I'hc entire surface of the spa- 
cious canal was foaming w ith the dash 
of oars, and resounding with the exu- 
berant gaiety of the Venetians; while 
the tapestried balconies of the sur- 
rounding palaces were crowded with 
all the beauty and chivalry of Venice; 
and the glittering windows reflected 
therry$ of the setting sun upon happy 
faers mnumtrable. 

Prt.ceeding to the place of St Mark, 

I paced in a contemplative mood over 
its surface until the day closed, and 
the night- breeze diffu'^cd a delicious 
coolness. I looked into several of tbe 


tavernsuiuler the arcades to observe the 
company assembled, and fancied that I 
discerned in one of them the generous 
youth who had rescued me from such 
imminent danger. Availing myself of 
Venetian privilege, I entered without 
unmasking, and found my conjecture 
verified. This tavern was the habitual 
resort of the artists resident in Venice, 
and the assembled individuals appear- 
ed to be engaged in vehement con- 
troversy. 

Paul Veronese was addressing them 
as I entered. “ Who,” said he, is 
most competent to pass judgment upon 
a work of art ? Certainly the man who 
has accurately observed the* :ip]icar- 
ances of nature, and who can deter- 
mine the limits of art. 1 despise the 
dotards who contend, that a man of 
taste and intellect must have I'cen a 
dauber of canvass, before he can ilti- 
ciele upon the merits of a ]>ieture 
The ludicrous Certiticate of apj)roval 
w'hich theCierman horse-deaU rs elniik- 
edupoii the bronze horses of St Mcirk’s, 
outweighed, in my e^stiination, a vo- 
lume of profcs.-ional cant. Tiaiin'd to 
a jouinl kiio\\l'dg(' of tluir tiade m 
tile sluiU of Ginnany, lluyft-U .and 
under toad all tlu; exc- Ileiiee of 
magmiicent works of art. 'i'liev le- 
cognis'ed at once tlie no^'K eharae'er 
of the anitnil, and even dK'tingui^ln d 
tlie peculiar altriliiiles of each indivi- 
dual horse. 'I’lit' .superlative 
lem*e of their hiad^, and the fierv jin- 
piticnce of control vvliieli tluy exhi- 
bit, cannot be understood ()r com eyed 
by mere perse vtranee in drawing. Xo 
painter, wlio resides in tlie inttrior, 
can understand the meiits of a a- 
piece ; nor can tlu- dt'vout l'’ra Ikuto- 
loineo eritieisc a N'enus of our \inc- 
rable ’Fitian, hu well any rh of 
the Hast wLv) owns a seingho.” 

True,” ri'plieil aiiotiier artist, 
whose full round tones and rich em- 
phasis bespoke him a llom.in ; hut 
taste is not intuitive ; nor can u he 
attained by merely studying the ap- 
pearances of nature, and the theori s 
of art. We must also explore the 
rich trea-surcs of painting which ndoi n 
and dignify our beautiful Italy. It 
is not enough, however, to .study a 
single specimen of each great master ; 
we must patiently and repeatedly ex- 
amine his progressive improvements, 
and hi.s various styles. Hy perseve- 
rance in this process, a young artist 
will beneficially exercise hii tyo and 
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his juf]gincnt, and will readily distiii- 
j;uis]i tiic best pieturts in a rollcction. 
Aiiv dc;;ree of discipline short of this 
will be in:id('(jiiate to raise him above 
the level of the mob, which followed 
in procession the Madonna of Cima- 
bue, and lauded it as the 7/e plus ultra 
of art, because they had never seen 
any thing better/’ 

The }oung sti-anger now addressed 
them with much animation : ‘‘ I pre- 
sume not to (tecidc,” said he^ ‘‘ how' 
far the last speaker is correct in his 
opinions. The incessant noise on tlie 
])iazzi precludes any deliberate consi- 
deration of the subj' Ct ; but so far as 
I could collect the subject of .Alaestro 
riml’s opinion, I understood him to 
insist upon the necessity of knowing 
the iiiniis of ai t. 1 trust he will par- 
don so young an artist, for uttering 
sentiments at variance with his own ; 
and that I shall not lose ground in his 
estecin, if 1 contend that cvt'ry object 
in ait is maieiial, and that ideal forms 
and njodcK of excellence arc absurdi- 
lic«. An Aspasia and a Phryne, youth- 
ful and lovely, may be elevated into a 
l\illis and a \'cnus by an able and 
iniapinative painter, wliose excited 
f.incy will rradily imiuovo upon his 
motlels, and invest each feature, form, 
and attitude, witli classical and appro- 
jiriate exp^’ession. Ihit an ideal and 
jierfrelly hi auliful woman, destitute of 
e\ciy attribute ati.dng from climate 
anti national ])cculianiie'', i.s a pbaii- 
tom of ihe biaim And yet, how many 
eomuion-nlacc artists, who have consu- 
med the most valuable pjition of their 
lues ill drawing from plaster-casts 
tall tliesc insullerably vacant faces 
and foHus genuine art, and affect to 
look down uj)on the master-spirits 
who have immortalized themselves by 
m.itchless portiails of the great men 
and beautiful women of their own 
tunes !" 

'J'he parties soon vifter separated, 
and Paul Veronese left the tavern, ac- 
comjianied hy the stranger. I follow- 
ed, ami observed them walking round 
tlu piazza, and pausing occasionally 
to listen to tlie nulodious barcarolos, 
and sportive sallies of tlie gay Wne- 
tiiiii^. At the entiane ^ of the i\Ierceiia, 
the youth saluted and left his compa- 
nion, and 1 jiromptly availed myself 
of the opportunity to unmask and ap- 
proach him. He immediately recog- 
nised me, and expressed hnnself gra- 


tified to observe, that my accident had 
been unattended with evil consequence. 

I repeated warmly my acknowledge- 
mente, and a.ssured him of my ardent 
wig'll to prove my gratitude, by ren- 
dering him any service in my power. 
He appeared, liowevcr, rather discon- 
certed than pleased by these profes- 
sions, and exclaimed with some vehe- 
mence, What have I done for you, 
that I w’ould not readily have attempt- 
ed for the lowest of human beings? 
How many a wretch throws himself 
from a precipice into the deep, to 
bring up a ])altry coin ! I have been 
taught to think that exaggerated praise 
for the performance of a mere act of 
duty, has a tendency to promote vani- 
ty and cowardice ; and I predict the 
decay of true licroism and public 
suiiit, from the growing practice of 
coinrnemoiating trivial events and tri- 
vial men by statues, columns, and in- 
scriptions.” 

You may disclaim all merit,” I 
leplied ; but I cannot forgot, that to 
save the life of a stranger, you bound- 
ed fiom the lofty bulwark of a frigate. 

I maintain, that there is something god- 
like in the man, who hazards his life 
w'lih such generous promptitude ; and 
I think, you cannot but admit, that 
gratitude is the strongest and most 
agreeable tie, which binds society lo- 
gcilicr. .Surely, thin, if the fervent 
and cniliusiastic expression of it be a 
failing, it is an amiable or.e.” 

He took'my hand, and gave inea look 
of cordial sympathy, butsiid nothing 
ill reply. 1 warmly urge/l him to pa^s 
the evening with me ; he asscnled, 
and we proceeded in a gondola up the 
grand canal to my abode. During 
supper, the conversation was gay and 
spiriti'd, but contined to generalities ; 
and it was not until wo were released 
from the presence of menials, that 
our ideas Hawed with unrestrained 
freedom and conii/lence. The govern- 
ment and state-policy of Venice w'cre 
passed in review ; avid my guest laud- 
erl the wisdom of the senate, in ha- 
ving embraced the first opportunity of 
concluding with honour the arduous 
struggle they had maintained against 
the formidable power ot Turkey. He 
ixjoicod that the Doge could again es- 
pouse the Adriatic sea-nymph, with 
all the accustomed display of pomp 
and power, and remarktsl liow essen- 
tial to the safety and independence 
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Venice was the uninterrupted annual 
celebration of a festival, wliich foster- 
ed the pride and courage of the people. 

Our ancient bricle/’ I replied, 
has of late exhibited some ominous 
symptoms of caprice and inconstancy. 
The ceremony should have taken place 
two days since, but the wild goddess 
was restive and un tameable, and in- 
suited the old Dogo, her destined 
spouse, by rolling the bodies of a do- 
zen drowned wretches up the grand 
canal to the stairs of his palace. Pope 
Alexander III., who exercised some 
influence over the capricious fair one, 
is unfortunately no more ; and C’o- 
lumbus, the hero of whom CiLiioa pro- 
ved herself so unworthy, has explored 
and subdued for the princes of Cas- 
tile, the genuine Aniphitrite, in com- 
parison w'ith whom tlie bride of Ve- 
nice is a mere nymph.” 

The destinies of V'cnico.' he ob- 
.'Crved, with a touch of saicasm ni his 
manner, must he aceonjplihlicd. She 
h?is reached, and probably parsed, the 
climaxuf her political greatntss. Other 
nations, in the vigour of youtii, and 
pos>essing greaUr local udvantagt^-, 
have commenced their maritime ca- 
reer, and this proud re]mblic must .sub- 
mit to decline and fall, as mightier 
!«tatcs have done before her. Already 
I p(‘rcei\e .symptoms of unsound nes", 
in her poliucai institution.s, of duli- 
iiiiig energy and shallow policy in the 
CfjiiducL ot her uais and ikgotiatiuns. 
If }OU could not j-rrserve by resolute 
defence the Kb* of Cypriis, which has 
owmed your sw.iy fur a century, you 
might have .sa»ed it liy the uisy and 
obv ions < xpeditnt of allowing the hul- 
Tan to receive at a clieaper rate his 
annual supply of its delicious wines ; 
and by refusing to shelter in the har- 
bour of I amaugusta the Cliristian cor- 
fiair.s, who capture the beauties des- 
tineil for ihe seraglio. The sweet 
island of Love is now lost for ever to 
the state of Venice, and its incompa- 
rable w ines become every year more rare 
and costly throughout Italy.” 

T)ie keen t dge of his remarks touch- 
« d rne si nsihly, and w'ounded all my 
pride of birth and country. 'J’his rc- 
vuj.'.io i^bf feeling did not <. scape the 
"luick perceptions of my guest : the 
reco’Ieetion that he was speaking thus 
unguanledly to the son of a Venetian 
seniitor, seemed to flash upon liiin, 
and he rloaed the discussion by re- 
marking, with a Eiiiilc, that we were 


in Venice, that Venetian walls possess- 
ed the fiiculty of hearing, and that 
there would be discretion in a change 
of subject. I briefly assented to the 
llccc^sity of being guarded in the vi- 
cinity of Venetian domestics, who 
were occasionally agents of the ])olice ; 
and, after a pause of recollection, he 
re.sumcd. 

“ Itistimo,” s.iid he, *• that I should 
speak of myself ami of my object in 
\’enico. I am a native of Florence, and 
a paintLi*. Wearied and disgusted 
with the skeletons of Florentine art, I 
came here to study the flesh and blood 
of the Venetian school. The works of 
Titian realize every thing wdiicli is va- 
luable and essential in the ail of paint- 
ing, and the student who docs not 
pursue the track of iliis grLat master, 
will never attain high lank as a ]>a!nt- 

er. Ill Wnice, the })uhiic \oiee has 
supreme lurisfiietien in niJUir.^ of 
tu.-^te and line arl, and the -iriistb tol- 
Itclively exercise liule inllueiice on 
public oinnion. Tiiiau fascinates all 
amatcuis, and L\erv artist adniifs hi.'* 
incoinpara’nle e\C( Hence in the gicat 

es. senlLil ()i jiainling, ishieli O' until 
of eoiouiin;v” 

“ I am still too much a no>ite iii 
the theories of )oiir biautiful ai l, ' 1 
replieil, “ to contend this point with 
you ; hut you Will [).irdou me if 1 sug- 
gest tl:e piobahilny that you arc dis- 
gustcil with the severity of the 
tun school. \'oiir abhorrence ot the 
yoke you luive t scape I frf m iiujiclb 
you to the othi r cxtunie, and yenr 
admiiution ot \ ( nctiaii art is lu igiit- 
eiicd by eontia.-aing ilu Ih .-h M.d hluod 
ol 'I’iLian, wiili the horns and sinews 
ot .Michael Angelo. X cvi rthele^s, 1 
Will hazard a jiredi.tion , tint instead 
ot abandoning for t \ t r tin* Found prin- 
ciples ot the hloientini; nliool, you 
will Lvenlually resume and abide* by 
th cm. OurgiaccfidTitian is the juince 
of colourists, hut it must te admitted 
that his drawing seldom rises above 
mediocrity.” 

Vou must excuse mo,” ho retort- 
ed with a smile, ‘^if 1 doubt whetlur 
your po.sition can he maintaimti. 1 
infer from the tendency of your re- 
marks tliat you «‘onM(l< r drawing of 
primary importance. I admit that 
drawing is essential to give truth and 
symmetry of jiroportmn, and is there- 
fore a necessary i vil ; hut a linished 
picture represtnts the surficts of 
things; surfaces arc distinguishable 
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only by colouring, and therefore I 
maintain that colouring is the real ob- 
ject, the alpha and omega, of art. To 
class drawing above painting, is to pre- 
fer the scaffold to the building, the rude 
and early stages to the full and rich 
maturity of art. What are the sharp 
and vigorous lines of IMicliael Angelo 
but dreams and shadows, compared 
with the pure and exquisite vitality of 
a head by Titian ? Any beardless tyro 
may, by plodding industry, produce a 
drawing as accurate, if not as free, as 
the ofl'-hand sketches of Uafliielle ; 
hut to delineate real life with its ex- 
quisitely blended tints and demi- tints ; 
its tender outlines, and evanescent 
shades of character and expression ; to 
accomplish all this by lines and angles 
is impossible. It requires the magic 
aid of colouring, conti oiled by that 
deep and raic perception of the bcau- 
tinil, tliat v,oiidroiis harmony of in- 
tclleet and feeling, which is the im- 
im diate gift of heaven, and the proud- 
est, highest attiibule of man.'' 

“ 1 am by no means itiseii^^ible to 
the eliarms of the Venetian school, ' I 
rejoined ; and 1 admit, in many re- 
spects, the force of your reasoning. It 
is, however, a question with me, whe- 
ther tlu' enthusiastic disciples of Ti- 
tian are not in danger of jiursuing the 
material and perishable, lather than 
theintelleetual and perinaneiitin paint- 
ing. The glorious eolouring of this 
gnaMnasttr will fade under the ac- 
tion of tune and luunidily, and betray 
liis deticieneies in drawing ; whereas 
tln^ moral grandeur e*f i\liehacl An- 
gela’s frescos, which derive no aid from 
colour, will endnie as long as the 
walls which they adorn. I W’ould gladly 
liear you eeide.'t tins point with the 
Koman artist who addressed iMaestro 
Paul this evening at tlie ttnern. I feel 
too much my own deficiency in tecli- 
iiical ])hrase and knowledge to vindi- 
cate my opitiionr succes.sfully.'' 

“ That Koman,'’ said he, “ i.s an in- 
tellectual and accomplished man, but 
he wants a painter’s eye, and should 
railier liave devoted his time and ta- 
lents to littratiire. He has, howxver, 
pursiud the fine arts professionally, 
and he is eloquent and rt solute in the 
defence of liis opinions : but the na- 
ture which he has studied is destitute 
of life ami colouring ; it exists only in 
marble and plaster, and he would ra- 
ther copy the single and ’motionless 
attitude of an antique statue, than 


study the fine forms and eloquent fea- 
tures with which Italy abounds. He is, 
in short, a sedentary idler, who will not 
take the trouble to read the gi'cat book 
of nature, and would rather fire at a 
wooden eagle on a pole, than pursue 
the kingly bird amidst the wild scene- 
ry of the Apennines. He assumed the 
unwarrantable liberty of severely cen- 
suring Paul Veronese’s grand picture 
of the ‘ Nuptials of Cana,’ in the pre- 
sence of that noble artist. He object- 
ed to the insignificant appearance of 
Jesus and his disciples, and to their 
position at the table in the middle- 
ground of the picture. The painter 
introduced tlieiu into tins great w'ork 
because their presence was indispensa- 
ble ; but he avoided giving them any 
prominent position, conceiving it im- 
possible for any human artist to con- 
vey an adequate personification of our 
glorious Ilcdeorner. .Moi cover, they 
were hut accessary to his real opiect, 
which was to rcpresciil the bu-y 
crowd of guest», the banquet, and the 
architecture. In these laspecls the 
artist has been eininently successful. 
The painting abounds with harinony, 
and the ineident.s are told with ail the 
life and spirit of a Spanish uovd. The 
most prominent figures are niu-ici.tns 
at a table in the foreground, pcrfoi n n ng 
a concert upon elegant in^truiiaiits. 
Paul Vcvone'‘e is hading wuii i^iace 
and spirit on tiie violin ; Titian, tiie 
great ruler of harmony, i.s perfonn- 
ipg on tlie violoneell ) ; Kassano and 
Tmtorett, upon other in-^tuiiuents. 
They are painted with woiiderlul truth 
of character and expusdon ; they are 
magnificently attired, and tlieir per- 
sonal apjic.irance is tiniiuntly nobio 
and dignified. Around tlie bride's ta- 
ble are assembled the inostdistingiush- 
cd personages of tlic present age ; all 
udmirable portraits, and abounding 
with dramatic expre.^sion. The at- 
mosphere in tha background is elear 
and transparent, and exhibits in sharp 
and brilliant relief the Palladuin mag- 
nificence of the architecture ; while 
the busy foreground is enriched with 
a gorgeous display of va.si s and other 
inateiials of the banquet, adorntd with 
cliiisiiigs of vSplendid and classical de- 
sign. The light throughout the foic- 
grouud and middle distanee is won- 
derfully natural, and clearly thw i lop. s 
the numerous groups and figures coiu- 
prehended in this colossal ivoi k. \\ ami 
man of sense and feeling can behold 
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this wondrous achiovcnunt of human 
art, and not long to feast his eyes upon 
it for ever ? 

This fastidious Uoiuau expressed 
aV:o his annoyance at the inaccuracy 
of tlie costume, in Paul's fine picture 
of the ‘ Family of Darius presented 
to Alexander,* and lamented that so 
admirable a work should have been 
blemished by this gross anachronism. 
You are, doubtless, well acquainted 
with a painting which belongs to a 
branch of your family. It may be 
truly called the triumph of colouring ; 
and certainly more harmony, splen- 
dour, and loveliness, never met toge- 
ther in one picture. To these merits 
must be added the truth of character 
which prevails in all the heads, most 
of which are portraits. Forget for a 
moment that the incident is borrowed 
from ancient story ; imagine it the 
victory of a hero of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the painting becomes, in all 
respects, a masterpiece. The arclii- 
tectuu', in the background, gives a 
tone to the whole ; but it required the 
delicate outlines and the exquisite per- 
ception of baimonious colouring wbi-h 
distinguish Paul Veronese, to gi^c re- 
lief and contrast to tlie ligurcs and 
draperies on so light a ground. Tlie 
p)ramidal group, fonmd Ijy an old 
irj.m, and four fern de figures, is su- 
pcrlaiiscly lovely; the countenances 
^NomUrtuily expres^ve, and sparkling 
with animation. The head of Alex- 
ander is beautiful, but dthtieiit in 
masculine firmness and more adapud 
to charm the softer stx than to awe 
the world ; while Parmenio has a mag- 
nificent head, wliiqlr is finely contrast- 
ed with the more feminine graces of 
the rojal conqueror, and liis yellow 
drapery is admirably folded and co- 
loured. How exquisitely finished, too, 
is tlie long and btautifully braided 
flaxen hair of the Persian Princesses! 
And what a liost of figuics in this no- 
ble jiictui’t', most of them the size 
of life, as in the ' Nuptials of Canal’ 
Certainly, thi; painting is nearly un- 
rivalled in close fidelity to nature; and 
in the truth and splendour of it.s co- 
louring, it yields only to that trium- 
jdianr specimen of Wnetijiii art in 
ihe^'Cooli dc'Ia Carim, Titian’s ‘JTe- 
sentath^n of the V’irgiii in the Tem- 
|de. 'Jhtse two [lictures will long 
Ifiaintain their glorious supremacy, and 
will probably ritJvcr he surpassed. Vio- 
lation of costume is^ in fact; only a 
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defect in the eyt-s of antiquarians. 
The great ni.iss of society overlook it, 
and care only for wliat gratifies the 
eye and the imagination. Neverthe- 
less I would recommend to artists ge- 
nerally the avoidance of subjects bor- 
rowx'd from ancient history. It is far 
easier to excel in the folds and colour- 
ing of modern drapery, than to deli- 
neate the light garb and native ele- 
gance of Grecian forms. Nor could 
any painters, but those who lived in 
the times of Pericles and A.spasia, do 
justice to those most classical and 
graceful of all subjects. Oh ! liow I 
burn with impatient ardour to behold 
the storied i^es and continent of 
Greece ! Their ancient splendour is 
no more, hut their j)ure and temperate 
clime still devtloiies the noblest spe- 
cimens of the human race.” 

'TIad our acquaintance commcncLil 
some years sooner,” said I, interrupt- 
ing liim, I could liave gratified your 
wish. I aecom])anied my fallnu-, who 
went to Cfieeec on a mission from the 
republic, and I reinainc<l three ycais 
on the cla‘'Sic soil of Homer and 
phocks. 1 was too young to make 
the most of my opportunities, hut I 
succeeded in my attempts to master 
the modern language, and at the same 
timegrcitly improved my knowltdgo 
of ancient C^retk.” 

At these words inycom]>:inion stint- 
ed impetuously fiom his cliair, .and 
strained ine in a vtlieimiit embrace. 

Oh! fare and fortunate incident!” 
he exclaimed; “ you are the cninpa- 
iiion I have so long and vainly sought. 
A man so distinguished liy nobility of 
mind and person, and yet fo young, 
it has never been my good fortune to 
meet with. You uill, you must be, 
the chosen friend of my soul !” 

I could not hut suspect that some 
mystery was involved in tliis abiiipt 
and somewhat jireniaturc tender of his 
fricndshij) ; hut 1 returned his embrace 
with grateful ardour. It was iinjius- 
siblc to resist the contagion of his im- 
passioned and headlong feeling'^, i 
trembled with emotion, and vainly en- 
deavoured to express in conneett-d lan- 
guage how greatly I v.diied his good 
opinion. It was midnight wlun he 
left int‘, jiromising a long and tarly vi- 
sit on the succeeding day. 

I retired to bed in a slate of excite- 
ment which banished sleep. To sub- 
due the vivid iiupression made upon 
me by the events of the day and cvcn« 
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iiig was impossible. I had, iieihaps, he displayed a vigour and opulence of 
too unwarily, given a pledge of fervent language which often rose with the oc- 
and enduring friendship to a man casion into the lofty and impassioned 
whose name and connexions WTre a eloquence of poetry. His soul was 
mystery, and of whose character and more expanded and liberal than mine; 
pievious life my ignorance Avas abso- but at the same time more iincontrol- 
luto: but the singular charm of his led, rash, and intemperate. He had 
language and deportment was even eu- doubtless those defects, which, in Italy, 
lianced by the obscurity which enve- often accompany an ardent and iinpe- 
loped him, and I yiedded unresisting- tuous character; and, under strong 
ly to the spell in which he had bound provocation, he W'ould iiothesitate pro- 
mt^-. bably to inflict an unsparing and tor- 

I had never }et helield the man midable revenge : but surely a gener- 
wliose tastes and pursuits assimilated ous heart and a commanding intellect 
so entirely with my own. He was, will redeem many failings, and even 
however, incomparably my superior palliate those desperate alternatives to 
in natural and acquired advaiUagcs. which men of noble nature and of pure 
He possessed more variety, more ful- intention are sometimes impelled by 
ness' and accuracy, ot knowledge ; and the defects of our social institution?. 

ClIAl*. II. 

A'] an early hour on the following shall proceed there in the ensuing au- 
morning I heard the emphatic tread of tumn.'* 

the young j)ainter in the corridor. In We cannot effectually realize your 

a moment he entered my apartment, suggestion,'' 1 rejoined, unless we 
and his appearance ri.new'e(l in some abandon for a while the riot and re- 
degrcc my emotion. ‘'Our feelings >elry of Venice. ^ly father is at pre- 
had too much of lyric riot in tllLmla^t sent in Dalmatia, and 1 am pledged to 
night,” said lit' smiling; “such ex- pass the summer in the country with 
citemeiit is exhausting, and cannot be my excellent and respected moilier, 
long sustained without approximation wlio is prc'paring for departure, and 
to fevtr. I shall never learn modera- will probably quit Venice at the close 
tion m 10 ) attaeliinents, i)ut 1 am re- ot the ])rescnt week, 'i'lie villa uein- 
solvtd to lower the expression of them liabit during tlic summer heats is in 
to a more temperate standard; and tlie most charmingdistrict of Lombar- 
with this olyeet I will, if agreeable to dy> and near the spot where the rapid 
you, endeavour to create occupation Mincio receives the pure waters of the 
for our intellects as well as our feel- lake of (Jjida. You must accompany 
ings.” me to this caithly paradise, wilt re wc 

He then eiKjnired if I had practised cm enjoy the cool nreczes from the 
drawing, and to what extent. I told lake and mountains, and explore the 
him that I had been in the habit of bright scenery ef its classic shores and 
sketehing llu' lino lake and mountain the peninsula of Sinnio, sung in glovv- 
steiury of J.ombardy; but that iny ing verse by Catullus. There we can 
ambition was to draw the human ti- reposc under the dark umbrage of 
gurc from living models, which I re- orange and inyitle groves, drink deep 
garded as the only avenue by which of the beauties of Pindar, and bind our 
any degree ol excellence could be at- temples with wreaths of laurel. Put 
tained. I have not yet introduced you to my 

If you will acce])t of my assist- mother. She is aware that a stranger 
ance,” hcicjihed, “ w’c can immediate- saved ir.c from a watery death in the 
ly tommcnce a course of elementary harbour, and will welcome gratefully 
studies of the human figure, after the preserver of her only son. She has 
whieli,” added he sportively, “you a fine taste for picture.s, and is an eu- 
may employ me as a model. In return thusiastic admirer of beautiful Ma- 
fur iny instructions in painting, you donnas. If you will paint one for her 
must promote my ardent wish to at- private chapel, and subdue in same 
tain a competent knowledge of modern moasure the iinnetuous ardour of your 
Greek. I have a sacred duty to per- deportment in her presence, she will 
form in one of the Greek islands, and receive and cherish you as a son." 
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While thus addressing him, I per- 
ceived a sudden contraction of his tine 


features, indicative of strong internal 
emotion, the mystery of which was not 
developed for a considerable period af- 
ter this conversation. At length he 
approached me, and with a look of in- 
tense interest enquired how near my 
father’s villa was to Pcschiera on the 
lake of Garda. “ Within a league of 
it/' I replied. Again he paced the 
apartment in silent abstraction, when 
suddenly his eagle-eye was lighted up 
with more than its wonted tire, and he 
exclaimed with animation, Agreed! 
I will accompany you to Lombardy, 
and should I prove acceptable to your 
mother as a guest, T will paint a Ma- 
donna for her chapel. On my discre- 
tion, and my rcs])ect for her liahits and 
ieelingf, :>ou may roly.” 

Oil the 'iiccccding day I iiUreduced 
him to my mother, "file elegin I free- 
dom of liis aihlre^s, and the sfmjtand 
originality of his converjiation, made 
an immediaie and favourable impres- 
sion upon luy bdovtd jiareiit ; and 
she aftcrwartls acknowledged to me 
that, independently of bis noble exte- 
rior, and his powerful chum upon her 
gratitiidcjshehad m vt rbeen sosirong- 
l) prepo'js-essed. It was on this occa- 
sion that ho named hinisedf Colonna. 
Sinc<‘ his lefusal to reve<d his name en 
the tir^t day of our afijuuntnnee, I had 
never repeated the einpiiiy. Subse- 
quently, liow'evtr, I (llsee^cred that 
this appellation had been as- mne<l un- 
der circumstances of a disastrous and 
compulsory nature. After his inter- 
view with my mother, I accompanied 
him to liis abode, where 1 was grati- 
rir(i with a view of the paintings and 
sketches which he had (.xecutod in Ve- 
nice. llis figures were fresh and mas- 
terly ; his colouring had all the bril- 
liant glow of tlu? \'enctian painters, 
while hi.s bold and be.iutifnl designs 
betrayed, as I had anticipated, the ac- 
curate drawing of the 'J’uscaii school, 
ili.s studies wcreirom tlic anti(]ue, and 
from Italian life : naked figures, or 
with litlh- drapery ; female lieads 
abounding with expression and lovtli- 
iitss ; arms ami legi?, backs ami busts; 
naki. I boys, batliing, runnimr, ami 
wnstliiig Heinfirnatfd that lie liad 
nc\er yet ininu-fl for tmoluinent, nor 
for tlu* jp*aliiication of others ; and ad- 
ded, carelessly, wliat farther con- 
tenisme shall be revealed to you in our 
Jiours of leisure by the lake of (iarda.’' 
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On the appointed morning we quit- 
ted Venice. Our bark issued from the 
grand canal at an early hour, glided 
silently over the smooth surface of the 
laguna, and approached the entrance 
of the Brenta. "I'lie sun was rising in 
veiled and purple majesty through the 
{^oft mists of a summer morning, and 
the towers and churches of Venice ap- 
]ieared tloating in thin vapour. Colon- 
iia ascended the deck, ami, folding his 
aims, gazed with evident emotion on 
the “ City of I*alaces,” until it di.sap- 
])cared behind a bank of fog. llis cliest 
Jicaved with some powerful sympathy, 
and, for a moment, tears suffused his 
eves ami veiled their biightncss. His 
manner imjdied, I thoughi,some pain- 
jiilreeollt etions, i r a pre t iilimeni that 
lie should U‘_\ei behold \ mice ag.dn. 
To me our d* paituit was a source of 
relief and eiijouneM. In the winter 
season Wuiiee is a cheerful and desi- 
r.ihlc ahoile, because tlu j»f*)mhitiuii is 
tUnst', ami the bical peeuliiiriiie.^ con- 
tiibute gr- arly to ])^omote puhlie ami 
pmateh'diN 1*1 y: but, (hiring the lieats 
of summer and the exhalations of au- 
tumn, no place is im^re oflensive and 
[iLstileiUial. 

At Padua we separated from niy mo- 
ther, who pro(veded witli her donu'-- 
tics by tile direct road to Peschura, 
whili ('oioniiaand 1 made a di vi.iti(.ii 
1) Vicenza, whither wc jouincye l on 
foot ; a uiodeof travollin ’ theim>^t fa- 
veurablc,to eolhujuial en.joyment, and 
to an accurate and comprehen^'Ue view 
of tlu* country. \\ C lound the nume- 
rous edifices of I'alJadio in \ uaiiZct ami 
its vieinil V m many re^-pt cts iinw orth y 
of that iiohlt, aicliitect : many of them 
arc imle' d umoiediLd fioiits lif old 
houses, m which the pure tast«* of the 
artist w’as warped by the want of capa- 
bility in theorigin.il ehx.ations. 'I'lie 
palaces built after his dc'sigin. are di fi- 
eient 111 extent and variety, and maybe 
termed experiTnental models, rather 
than effective illustrations of Ins chaste 
and classical concentions. In his tri- 
umphal arch at the entraiiCi* of tlu; 
Campo Alarzo we found much to ad- 
mire, and not le^s in Ijis heautiful 
bridge wliich spam, tin* Hacchigliom*. 
How hold, and light, and ele;vint tin* 
arch, liki* tlu* daring leap of a youth- 
lul amazon I Ami how chei rlul tlie 
open lialiistrade, ihiough which the 
rlcaroTidsparhling waters arc .seen roll- 
ing tlieir rapid course to the adjacdit 
city I 
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It is in V^euice that the fine genius 
of Palladio developcs all its suprema- 
cy. The Cornaro palace on the grand 
canal, and the unfinished convent of 
La Carita, arc splendid efforts of pure 
taste in design and decoration ; and as 
perfect in execution and finish as if 
cast in a mould. Ilis churches too, es- 
])eeially that glorious edifice, Al Ue- 
dentore — bow simple in design, and 
yet how beautifully effective and har- 
monious in proportion and outline ! 

We proceedcil on the following morn- 
ing to V eroiia, which excited a strong- 
er interest than V^icenxa hy its ela^'^ical 
ii'ssocidtions and striking position on 
tlio river Adige, a lively daughter of 
the Alps. Hushing from her mountain 
htd, she urgi s iier rapid and devious 
course ihrougli the city, dividing it 
into two purrions, connected by the 
bridge of Soaliger. This fine edifice 
tises on bold aiclies, wi<ler, and more 
hcioie, and ino e seieiitific, than that 
of the Rialto, the wonder of Wmice, 
which is indeed no bridge, but a huge 
and inconvenient slairccis('. 

Pursuing as wo jouriiejed onward 
thesu1)iect ofarchitectiue, I eommeut- 
cd on the insigniticant a))peavance of 
the temples of Pantheism, when com- 
jiiired with the inajoslic cathedrals for 
whieli the Christian world is indebted 
to the barbarians of the middle ages. 

The Gieeks and Romans,” obser- 
ved Colonna, erected a temple to each 
individual of their nuincroiu deities. 
'I'lierie buildings Aveie const (tueiuly of 
iimitod extern, and their columns of 
corresponding projmrtions. 'fiie citi- 
zen., saeiiliced singly to tile (.rods, or 
attenvlcd public festivals, comjirebcnd- 
ing large masses of llie people; in 
wliicli event the oflieiaiing priest or 
pile^ttss entered the temple, <iiul the 
assciiddcd votaries were grouped w itli- 
out. In our churches, ou the contrary, 
the jiopulation of a city is often con- 
gregated for hours ; and how magni- 
licently adapted for this object is the 
vast and solemn interior of a (Jothic 
eatludral, in which the voice of the 
])iie t reverberates like thunder, and 
the chorus of the people rises like a 
mountain-gust, praising the great Fa- 
ther of all , and rousing the affrighted 
conscience of the infidel ; while the 
miglity organ, the tyrant of music, 
rages like a hurriciiue, and rolls his 
deep floods of sound in sublime accom- 
paniment ! Ilow grand were the con- 
ceptions of the rational barbarians to 


whom Europe is indebted for these 
vast and noble structures ! And how 
immeasurably they surpass, for all me- 
ditative and devotional objects, the 
modem application of Greek and Ro- 
man temples, on an enlarged scale, to 
the purposes of Christian worship ! 
Had any necessity existed to borrow 
designs from these sources, we should 
rather have modelled our churches 
from their theatres, the plan of which 
is admirably fitted for oratorical pur- 
poses, and for the accommodation of 
numbers." 

We accomplished tlie last poitiou of 
our journey dining a night of suptr- 
lati\o beaiuy. A brilliant and nearly 
full moon glided wdth us through long 
avenues of lofty elms, linked together 
by the clustering tendril of vines, fes- 
tooned from tiee lo tree, and at this 
sea.'on ]*rotligal at' ibliagc. The co- 
ruscations of distant lightning shot 
through tlie cleiT darkness of Italian 
night ; the moon and evening star, 
and Sn ius and Orion, soared above us 
111 puie ellu r, and seiincd to approach 
our sphere like guardian spirits. The 
cool bictzes w’hicli usher in the jd awn 
now bigaii to wbihper thiougb the fo- 
liage ; a light vapour aro.'C in the east; 
ami the soft radiance of the tirst sun- 
beams faintly illumined tlie horizon as 
W'c airi\ed ut ov.r destination. Here 
the romantic lake of Garda lay expand- 
ed before us ; Us broad surface rutfleel 
by the mountain biceze, and gleaming 
like sd\er in the nioonligiu. Tiie 
waves were heaving in broken and 
foaming masses, and revtrb.iuted 
along the rocky shoics, finely illustra- 
ting the accuracy ol X irgifs desci iptive 
I me : 

FUuii’.)ii‘= it frciuitu ;.5Mirgi'ns 

I retired immediately to rest, not 
liaving sUpt for thcprece'ding tweiUv- 
fuur hours ; while Colonna preferred 
a morning walk, and wandered out to 
view the environs. In the couise of 
the day we completed our domestic 
arrangements. My iriciid occupied a 
saloon on the north side of the villa, 
which commanded an extensive pros- 
pect, a light favourable for painting, 
and private egress into the open couu- 
iry ; an accommodation which he re- 
(picsted, that his rambling and irregu- 
lar habits might occasion no iiiconvc- 
iiieuce to the other inniatci of the 
mansion. 

After a few days had been devoted 
to excursions upon and around the 
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lake, and over the picturesque hills as 
far as Brescia, we commenced a more 
useful and methodical distribution of 
our time. Colonna bep:au and com- 
pleted the sketch of a Madonna for my 
mother, that he might work upon it at 
his leisure ; and we read together the 
Greek poetsjind historians : nor did I 
lorget to avail myself of my friend's 
proftered assistance to improve my 
knowledge of drawing and design. 
Under his masterly guidance 1 perse- 
vered in drawing geometrical ligurts 
until I could trace them with quick- 
ness, licedom, and accuracy. lie then 
annoyed me for a brief interval with 
skeletons and anatomical subjects, di- 
recting my attention to the articula- 
tion of the joints and the insertion of 
themusclis ; after whieli I proceeded 
to copy his line studios of human 
limbs, both rouiul and muscular, and 
in the ^arlous attitudes of action and 
repose. Finally, I be^zan to sketch 
from living models, and was pursuing 
my object with ardour and success, 
when a tragical event severed me fora 
considerable period from my beloved 
tutor and fi ieiid, 

Jt had hetn arranged letweon us 
that each should, in hi.s habits, heper- 
fu'tiv uncuntrolled, and independent 
of the otln r. Our excursions wereal- 
tiuiately separate, and in company, 
and Coiurna wasoftcn absent from the 
Mila lor one or moic daVvSand nights, 
without txcJting obscivatiou or sur- 
])n\e. 

He delighted in ranging over the 
gi\en paalurts ot J.ombard), hedged 
in by lulty trcts, festooiicd with vines, 
and irrigated by tran.sparcnt sirtams 
iiiiiunierable. The young Tuscan had 
nt\er before seen nature in a gaib 
^o lovely and inviting; he wandered 
through the pieture.s»]ue villages which 
U'ij) gin or overhang tlie lake of Garda, 
sojourned with the peasantry, and 
sketched their figures and costume. 
]• rom these rambles he w'ould often re- 
luin at suiisctovjr the lake in u small 
hai k, crow lied like a youthf ul Bacchus 
with vine leaves and ivy, and singing 
wild JJiihirambic.s to his guitar, while 
tbehurrouiiding villagers, by whom he 
was idolized, followed liim in their 
boa*s vitii shouts of joy and festivity. 

])uiing li»e cool nights which, in this 
hiJi) i(gion, temper the sickly heat of 
an Italian summer, we often wander- 
ed ukmg the hictzy shores of our clas- 
sic Bcnacus, or sought refrcsluncut in 


its dark blue w aters. Colonna was an 
adept in the delightful exercise of 
swimming, and his instructions soon 
imparted to me the requisite skill and 
self-possession. We tdunged from the 
marble ten aces of the villa into the 
delicious element, cleaving its moon- 
lit waves, and sporting over its wide 
surface like water- gods. 

The iMadoiina for my mother was 
finished in August. The artist had 
selected the incident of the flight into 
Kgypf, and the mother of Jesus was 
reposing in deep shade, under the 
giant arms and dense foliage of a 
maple tree. In the middle distance, 
a few ilex ainl cypress trees w'crc* ef- 
fectively and naturally distributed. 
The background w'as mountain scene- 
ry ; and from a lofty cliff a river was 
precipitated, in a bold and picturef^quo 
fall. The waters rebounded from the 
gulf below' in silver spray, and fiow - 
ed through a \erdant level into a tran- 
quil and beautiful lake. The nivist 
romantic featurts of the wilderness 
around the lake of Garda weie faith- 
fully and benilifiiUy introducul ; and 
the brilliant rays of a sun approaching 
the horizon, threw' a flood of gold over 
rock, ami woo 1, and water. 'J'lie 
Madonna w'as a young and loiely \vc- 
nian, giving nourishment to her first- 
born son, and btiuling o\er lier ph'a- 
singta'-k w iiluUlighudattcntion, '1 he 
head of the Virgin was after a sketch 
from lifi‘, but devt lopul and elevated 
in character, ami invested with a 
breathing terulernL.ss, a hallo\vt.(l in- 
nocence and punty of expression, 
which at once thrilled ami saddemtl 
the beholder. Tim boy was a model 
of infantine beauty; he Mippoitid 
liiiiiseli’ with one little hand on hi-j 
mother’s breast, which was partially 
veiled with red di apery, and he hail 
raised lus cherub head and glossy 
culls from the sweet fount of life, to 
look with bright ami e inicst gaze up- 
on the glowing landscape. 'Die luxu- 
riant brown hair of the Madonna was 
confined in a net, from which a lew- 
locks had .strayed over her brow and 
check ; and her blue mantle ilowed 
witli modest grace ovtr lu r tine jier- 
son, lavcahng, througli its light and 
W'ill-diiatrihuted folds, tlie grac> ful 
and easy position of the linib>. The 
eyes of both were radiantly briglit, 
ami in the largt, well-opened orbs of 
the infant Saviour, the painter liad in- 
troduced a something never setn in 
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life,— a premature aud pathetic se- 
riousness,— awfully indicative of his 
high anil hallowed destiny. Above 
the stately plane-tree were soaring 
three angels of more than Grecian 
beauty ; and their features, in which 
a sacred innocence of look was blend- 
ed with feminine grace and softness, 
reminded me powerfully of that ex- 
quisite design in Raffaellc's pictorial 
IJible, — the ‘‘ three angels before 
Abraham's threshold." 

In the middle- distance the ass was 
grazing, and Joseph, whose features 
the artist had borrowed from the well- 
chiselled head of an old peasant, stood 
leaning on his staff, like a faithful ser- 
vant who has succeeded in rescuing 
from imminent peril the treasure in- 
trusted to him. The picture was up- 
right, and on a large scale; the Ma- 
donna and Bambino were painted the 
size of life, and the rich colouring of 
the heads and draperies was finely re- 
lieved by the local tints and highly 
finished hark ami le ifage of the plane- 
tree, behind which the immense land- 
scape icccded in wide and brilliant 
perspective. 

My mother was inexpressibly de- 
lighted with this valuable token of his 
regar<l, and heraffeotion for the highly 
gifted painter became truly maternal. 

About this period I remarked a 
mysleiioun change in the looks and 
habits of (’olonna. Ills prompt and 
flowingl.inguagc gave place to a moody 
ami oppressive silence ; his deport- 
ment was occasionally more abrupt 
ami impassioned ; and his eloquent 
features betiayed some hid<len source 
of griet and perplexity. The increa- 
sed duration and frequency of his 
rambles from the villa excited at 
length my attention and remonstrance. 
In Justification, he pleaded, as before, 
tliat he was a man of itinerant habits, 
and too mercurial in temperament to 
remain long in any place. This ex- 
planation had now, however, ceased 
to be satisfactory. Our intercourse 
was obviously less cordial and inces- 
sant. He Jiad of late rarely sought 
rny society in his excursions, and tliis 
circumstance, in connexion with his 
altered look and manner, made me 
suspect some change in his feelings 
towards me. I determined to solve a 
mystery so painful and embarrassing, 
and succeeded ere long in obtaining 
his confession, during a still and 


beautiful night, a large portion of 
which we passed together in a myrtle 
arbour, which crowned a cool emi- 
nence in the villa gardens. We had 
passed some hours m this delicious 
solitude, enjoying the pure night- 
breeze, and admiring the soft and 
silver tints diffused by an Italian moon 
over the lake and landscape. Our 
spirits were elevated by wine, ami 
song, and conversation ; and our hearts 
communed together, and expanded 
into more than usual freedom and 
confidence. I described to him the 
fair objects of several fleeting attach- 
ments, and acknowledged that my ex- 
perience of femaleexcelJencchad never 
yet realized the expectations I had 
formed. I anticipated from you, 
however," I continued, some illus- 
trations of that wayward thing, the 
liuman heart. A youth so ardent in 
feeling, and so adornul by nature and 
education, must necessarily have had 
no limited experience of the tender 
passion ; and surely some of the Ijeauti- 
iul heads in your portfolio have been 
sketched from life, and ro?t amore/' 

I do not willingly," he replitd, 
enter ujion acknowledgments of this 
nature. They tend to excite feelings 
of envy, and sometimes expose the 
warmest friendship to a se\ere ted. 
Wo have now, however, enjoyed 
abundant opportunity to study the 
lights, and shades, ami inmost rc ceS'Cs 
of our respective characters, and as 
you have made me your father-con- 
fessor, I shall no longer liesitate to re- 
pose in you a responsive and unbound- 
ed confidence. Know, then, that 1 
love, with all the enthusiasm of a fust 
passion, the most beautiful woman of 
lier time — that she is the only daugh- 
ter of the proudest senator in Venice 
— tliat she is no strangtr to your fa- 
mily, and now resides within a league 
of us. Her name is Laura Foscari ; 
and she is, alas ! the dC'^tineil and 
unwilling bride of the opulent Ercole 
liarozzo, governor of Camlia." 

At this unexpected intelligence, I 
almost started on my feet wuth as- 
tonishment. My consternation was 
too great for utterance, and I listened 
with breathless and eager attention. 

** Wc became acquainted," he con- 
tinued, by a singular accident. I 
had long admired her as the most 
lovely woman in Venice. Her head 
has all the beauty of a fine antique, 
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lighted up by dark eyes of radiant 
lustre, and heightened by a smile of 
magic power and sweetness, I have 
more than once sketched her unrival- 
led features when she was kneeling at 
church, and her fine eyes were uprai- 
sed in devotional rapture. In public 
places, and at mass, I had frequently 
seen her, and our eyes had so often 
met, that she could not but learn from 
mine how fervently I admired her. 
My endeavours to obtain an introduc- 
tion as an artist to her father and 
brothers had been unsuccessful, and 
at length I was indebted to a fortunate 
incident for an opportunity of con- 
versing with her unobserved. One 
evening near the close of the last 
Carnival, I saw her enter with her 
friends tlie place of St Mark, near the 
new church of San (leminiano. She 
wore only a Iialf-inask, and her grace- 
ful mien and fine person coidd not be 
disguised. My mask and domino 
were similar to those of her youngest 
brother, who resembled me also some- 
what in person. The imperfect light 
and the confusion of the assembled 
crowd separated lier from her party; 
and while endeavouring to rejoin them, 
she approached me, mistook me for 
her brother, put her arm within mine, 
and with clnirujing vivacity, whi«per- 
ed in my car some comments on the 
motley groups around us. You will 
readily conjecture that I promptly 
availed myself of the brief and golden 
opportuni ty. I glanced rapidly around, 
and finding that we were unobserved, 

I partially raised my ma4:. She had 
«o often observed rm‘ gazing upon her 
with undisguised and rapturous ad- 
inirati(»n, that she rccogniscfl me at 
once, and tacitly acknowledged it by 
a blush which suffused every visible 
ftatiirc with crim'^on. In glowing 
and beautiful confusion she attemptecl 
to withdraw her arm, but I ntainffl 
it firmly, and in low hut imphatic 
tones, I tol<l Inr that I had long loved 
her with fiinc<‘rity and ardour; that I 
could fairly boast of constancy and 
discretion, of cducjition and refine- 
ment; that no man so well under- 
Rto'-'i her value, or would encounter 
aufi endure much to win her afflc- 
t! 0 ‘“;s. Ail this and more I poured 
into he»‘ far with ra[yfrl and glowing 
diction, and with the impassioned 
gestUic which is natural to rnc. Timid 
and irresolute, she accompanied me 


some paces, paused, and in trembling 
emotion again attempted to withdraw 
her arm, but was still urged forward 
by my impetuosity. At length, by a 
sudden effort, she escaped ; but, as 
she quitted me, whispered with be- 
witching hesitation and timidity — 
‘ To-morrow mnrnwg, at Sanii Gio* 
vaiinie Paoh/ Soon as these w^ords fell 
on my delighted car, I plunged into 
the crowd of masks, in token of my 
discretion and prompt obedience to 
her will. The emotion excited by 
this caily and unexpected proof of 
sympathy, was so rapturous and over- 
whelming, that I abandoned myself 
to all the extravagance of sudden bliss 
I flew on wdngs of ecstasy along the 
streets, bounded over the stairs of the 
Rialto, and reached my abode in a 
state of mind bordering on delirium. 
During that intcrminablchut dclieioiis 
night, I neither sought, nor wished 
for repose. I felt as if I liad never 
knowm sleep — as if I should nevoi 
sleep again ; and, when my w'aking 
dreams occa<‘iona!ly yielded to brief 
and agitated slumber, my excited and 
buoyant feelings calKd up a flitting 
train of images iiot less vivid and en- 
chanting. 

J.ong before thccommcnconunt of 
the early mass, I had reached the 
church indicated by the beauteous 
Laura. I W'as the first to enter it, and 
I waited herarrival with an impatience 
which no words can de8cri])e. Never 
had the celebration of the mass aj)- 
peared to me so Wearisome and mono- 
tonous ; and, in hopes to subdue in 
some measure the wild agitulioii which 
chafed ino, I withdrew the curtain 
which Veiled Titian's divine picture of 
Ri( tro ISIarlire, in which the saint lies 
wounded mddying before his assassin. 
The romjianiou ot the prostrate Ihetrn 
is endeavouring to escape a similar 
fate ; and two angols, wtiosc features 
are not Italian but (ireck, are soaring 
amidst the foliage, environed with a 
heavenly lustre, which throws its 
bright effulgence over the foreground 
of the immense landscape. What a 
masterpiece! IIow” full of animation 
and contra'd ! What rich and livily 
local tints in tin* slender and gract'- 
ful^ stems of the lofty chestnuts, 
W’hich are painted the si/i; of nature ! 
And how naturally the glorious hnd- 
scape fades into the blue and liistmt 
mountains ! The half- naked mur- 
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derer has all the ferocity of a moun- 
tain bandit, in figure, attitude, and 
menace ; while the wounded saint ex- 
hibits in his pale and collapsed fea- 
tures the dying agony of a good man, 
blended with a consciousness that he 
has achieved the rewarding glories of 
martyrdom. 

But no masterpiece could allay the 
glowing tumults of my soul, and 
again I paced the church with fever- 
ish impatience. At length the peer- 
less Laura entered, and, alas, poor 
Titian ! the cliarms of thy creative 
pencil witlicrtd as she approached— 
the vivid splendours of thy colouring 
faded before the paramount beauties 
of nature ! She was attired in the 
picturcsiiuo garb and hcad-dn ss of 
A'eiiirc, her veil was raised, and her 
line countenance, radiant with beauty 
and intelligence, imparted life, digni- 
ty, and lustre to every sunouading 
object. 

“ She wa^i accompanied by her mo- 
ther, and after piostration licfore the 
altar, they retired to tliciv devotions 
in the liody of the ehurcli. I stood 
in a position which enabled me to ob- 
serve every look and gesture, and it 
did not escape me that Laura, wliile 
kneeling, cast a look of supplication 
towards lieaveu, and sighed deeply. 
She soon became conscious of my piv- 
sence ; and rising, she took a cliair, 
and fixed upon me a look so deeply 
penetrative, so fraught with tender 
jin aning, and yet so timidly, so truly 
modest, that ivery chord ot iecling in 
my frame w'as thrilled with sudden 
transport. To uninterested observers 
her de])ortnient was trampiil, but ere 
long I could discern tokens of deep 
and ansious thought clouding her 
lovely face. Her lips (juivored as if 
in sympathy with some inward feel- 
ing of doubt ami apprehension, which 
at length subsided, and her angelic 
features were suddenly irradiated with 
a tender and enchanting smile. She 
then read foi some time in licr book, 
and maiked a place in it with a card, 
to w iiich, by an expressive glance, she 
directed my attention. The mass was 
coneliidod, th^ congregation quitted 
the church, and 1 availed myself of 
the crowdul portal to approach and 
take the card, which she conveyed to 
me unperccived. 1 hastened from the 
sppt, ami seized the first opporUinity 
to read tlicsc words— ^ Two hours 


after midnight, at the postern near the 
canal* The card said no more ; but, 
to a lover, it spoke volumes. 

These magic words, and the en- 
chantress who had penned them, ab- 
sorbed every thought and feeling 
throughout the never-ending day. In 
the evening, I passed and repassed the 
Foscari palace, until the shape and 
position of every door and window 
were engraven on my memory. I 
provided myself with weapons, order- 
ed my gomloliere to hold himself in 
readiness, and at midnight I proceed- 
ed to the Piazza near Maria F ormosa. 
Enveloped in my mantle, I traversed 
the pavement with feverish impetuo- 
sity for two hours, which appeared 
like ages. The course of nature seem- 
ed to stagnate, and the constellations 
to pause in tlieir career, as if in mock- 
ery of iny feelings. 1 walked with 
increased rajiidity, and even vaulted 
into the air with childish eagerness as 
if to grasp the heavenly bodies, and 
accekrate their lingering progress. At 
length the last quarter struck. I has- 
tened through the ^iltMlt and deserted 
streets, ami strode over the bridges 
with a bound as vehement as if I 
would have spurned them from under 
me. I soon arrived at the appointed 
postern, and waited, all eye and ear, 
in a contiguous angle of tlie wall. 
Kre long tlie door was gently opened, 
and 1 heard the music of an angePs 
voice, bidding me enter with noiseless 
steps, and beware of rousing her bro- 
thers, who'^e violence would endanger 
my life. In obedient silence I follow- 
ed her up a dark staircase into a saloon 
adjoining the grand canal, and dimly 
lighted by a single lamp. The en- 
chanting I .aura was attired in a white 
robe ot elegant simplicity, well fitted 
to display the perfect symmetry and 
luxuriant fulness of her incomparable 
shape. Her head was uncovered, and 
htr waving tresses floated in rich pro- 
fusion ovtr her shoulders and bosom. 
Tims unadorned, her beauty was so 
dazzling and celestial, that I could 
have knelt and worshipped her as the 
Aphrodite of the Adriatic Paphos. I 
gazed upon her until I became giddy 
with admiration and rapture. Yield- 
ing to an irresistible impulse, I lost 
all discretion — folded the lovely crea- 
ture in my embrace— and impressed a 
fervent kiss upon her coral lips. 

^ Unhand me, daring youth !’ she 
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exclaimed^ her fine features flashing 
with indignant eloquence as she repul- 
sed me. ^ Remember that I am Fos- 
cari's daughter, and do me the justice 
to believe, that I have not unadvisedly 
received you at an hour so unseemly. 
I was impelled to this step not only 
by the regard due to your personal 
safety, but by my implicit confidence 
in the honour of a cavalier. Think 
not, rash youth ! that a Foscari would 
condescend, like Bianca Capello, to an 
obscure stranger. I know that you 
are not what you would seem. I 
know that ' Colonna the painter* is 
but the outward shell which hides the 
pearl and pride of the Florentine no- 
bility. I have a friend in Venice who 
is in confidential intercourse by letter 
with your aunt Veronica, and from 
her I heard in secrecy that the study 
of painting was not your primary ob- 
ject in Venice, but assumed only to 
mask some more important purpose.’ 

^^iSIortified by the indiscretion of my 
aunt, and sensible of the fatal conse- 
quences it might involve, I soon reco- 
vered some degree of self-control, and 
apologizetl to the still offended Laura 
for the inconsiderate freedom in which 
I had indulged. I then <Hsclosed to 
her some particulars of my previous 
history, and exprtssed, in anient and 
gratelul terms, my sense of the flat- 
tering distinction conferred upon me 
by the loveliest w^oinan in Venice. 

' Ah, Montalto !' she replied, with 
glowing chetks, and a look ot enchant- 
ing tenderness, * you know not the 
dreadful risk to which my wish to 
become better acquainted with your 
merits exposes me. I am watched 
with jealous and unceasing vigilance 
by an ambitious father, whose sole 
object is the aggrandizement of h*s 
sons ; and to the accomplishment of 
this purpose he will not hesitate to sacri- 
fice an only and affectionate daughter. 
Destined to beconoetheunwiJling bride 
of heartless opulence, or to the living 
sepulture of a convent, and formed, 
by an affectionate mother, for every 
social and domestic relation, there have 
been moments when I wished it had 


pleased Heaven to cast my lot in free 
and humble mediocrity. IMy affections 
were then unappropriated ' 

She paused, in blushing and beau- 
tiful embarrassment, butsoon resumed : 
— * It would.be affectation to deny that 
they are n6 longer so. I must have 
been more than woman to have re- 
marked, without some responsive feel- 
ing, the obvious regard* Here she 

paused anew, tlie rose of sw'cct eon fu- 
sion dyed her cheek more deeply than 
before, and after a momentary strug- 
gle, she continued, with averted looks : 
' The heroic cast and expression of 
your features, and the unembarrassed 
ease and elegance of your deportment, 
bore the genuine stamp of nobility by 
descent and education. The instinc- 
tive discrimination peculiar to woman 
is often more accurate in its conclu- 
sions tlian the boasted experience of 
man. Appearances taught me to sus- 
pect, that your homely garb and pro- 
fessional pursuit were a delusion ; and 
I heard with more ])lcasure than sur- 
prise that my conjecture was well 
founded/ 

“ Such, my Angelo! was the ingenu- 
ous and flattering avowal of tlu* tr.in- 
scendeiit Laura Koscan, tlie piide of 
Venice, and paragon of her stx. No 
words can pour tray the boundless gra- 
titude ainl affection with whiclt she 
inspired nu ; nor will 1 attem))t to 
describe the enchanting grace and va- 
licd intelligence of her conversation 
during the brief nand delightful liour 
I mnained with her. Too soon the 
breezes which announce the dawn 
shook the windows of the saloon; a 
luminous streak bordered the eastern 
.sky ; and Laura, starting suddenly 
from licr chair, bade me begone. 

Thus terminated my til St inter view 
with this high-min 'ed and incompa- 
rable woman. To- morrow, should no 
obstacle intervene, I will resume my 
narrative, and, at flic same time, im- 
part to you .some particulars of my 
family and early life*.*' 

Wc then returned to the villa, and 
separated for the night. 
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If the opening of Colonna's confes- 
sion had excited surprise and emo- 
tion, the incidents detailed in his in- 
teresting narrative were a fertile 
source of anxiety and dismay. The 
veil of mystery was indeed raised, but 
the scene disclosed was haunted by 
menacing appearances ; and I looked 
forward to the future with indescri- 
bable solicitude. The vehemence of 
Colonna*s pavssions was alarming, and 
his impetuosity would too probably 
})etray liim into formidable peril. Af- 
ter mature consideration, however, I 
determined to rest my hopes of a liap- 
py termination to these ditficulties 
upon his clear intellect, and his noble 
and generous heart. 1 mentally re- 
newed my vow of everlasting friend- 
ship, and pledged myself to assist and 
defend liiin to the uttermost, under 
allcircumstmccsof difncuUy and peril. 

On the following day we were sur- 
prised hyan unwelcome >isit from the 
hrotheis and destined husband of Lati- 
ra. She had previously aocornpanieil 
hennotlur imne than once in a iiiorii- 
ing visit to our villa ; but I had never 
suriniM.d sympatliy, nor even ac- 
(piaintance, between her and Colonna, 
so skilfully did they preserve appear- 
ances. ^\'hen he spoke of her, it was 
invariably in the language of an art- 
ist. He admired the rave and abso- 
lute symmetry of her face and form, 
in which she surj)asscd every woman 
he had seen. He even remarked, 
with well-as«umed ])rofessional en- 
thusiasm, how much it was to be re- 
gretted that her rank and education 
]>recliuled tbe possibility of her beiK- 
iiting the arts as a model. He deemed 
tlie proportions of licr figure as admi- 
rable as those of the Grecian \"enus 
at Florence ; and her licad, arms, and 
hands, as greatly superior. On far- 
ther retrospection, I recollected to 
have observed a richer glow on the 
cheek of I.uura, whenever the lute of 
t'oloima vibrated from the villa-gar- 
dens ; or, wlicu his tbiilling and se- 
ductive voice sang some tender aria to 
the guitar. 

Tlio younger Foscari was fascinated 
by tbe appearance and conversation 
of Colonna, and expressed a wish to 
see his paintings. The party proceed- 
ed to his saloon, and readily acknow- 
hdged his fine taste, and evident pro- 
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mise of high excellence. Barozzo 
alone, a man of large stature, of 
haughty deportment, and of a repul- 
sive and sinister asj)ect, assumed the 
critic ; and betrayed, by bis uncouth 
remarks, an utter ignorance of fine 
art. Coloima, however, with admi- 
rable self-po.ssession, preserved tbe un- 
assuming deportment of a young art- 
ist, ainbitiou.s of patronage ; spoke of 
tbe extreme difficulty of attaining ex- 
cellence in his profession, and gravely 
complimented Barozzj upon the ac- 
curacy of his judgment. The haugh- 
ty .senator w'as gratified and won by 
an admission so flattering to his pride ; 
and condescended to request that Co- 
lonna would paint the portraits of his 
brid * and himself. The young jointer 
bit his lip as lie bowed his acknow- 
ledgments ; but cxj)reGs..d bis high 
sense of the honour conferred, and 
his conviction that the portraits, if 
successful, would powerfully recom- 
mend him to the nobles of Venice, 
and prove a Certain avenue to fame 
and fortune. It was agreed that on 
an early day Colonna should proceed 
with tiie requisite materials to the 
villa Foscari, and commence the p.or- 
trait of Laura ; after which, the ca- 
valiers mountoil ilnir horses, and re- 
tuuicd home. 

To prevent a similar interruption 
on the succeeding day from any othtr 
quavttr, I agreed with Colonna to 
ris.* with the sun, an I proceed over 
llic lake into the mountains, an ith pro- 
visi».ms for the day. We met at c rly 
dawn ; and the birds were carolling 
their morning hymn, as, with expand- 
ed sail, our bark bounded lightly 
across the lake. Ere long we sa w the 
god of day, peeping with golden brow 
above the ridge of Alonte Baldo ; then, 
majestically advancing over the inoun- 
tiiins near Verona, lie poured a liood 
of bright and gloNving beauty over the 
immense landscape. The Avater Avas 
parti dly concealed by tbe vapours of 
morning, and mists of purple hue 
floated like regal canopies above liie 
cliffs, Avhilc a light breeze, rip]ding 
the centre of tbe lake, dispersed its 
tranquil slumber, and roused it into 
life and beauty. The peninsula of 
Sirmio lay basking in sunny radiance 
before us ; and the mountains beyond 
displayed the grandeur of their Im- 
A . . 
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measurable outline, varied by pro- 
minent and rugged masses, which 
were piled up in chaos like Ossa on 
Pelion. The eastern sky was robed 
in vapours of rosy tint, light clouds of 
pearly lustre floated in tranquil beau- 
ty through the heavens ; and the Al- 
pine eagles were careering in joyous 
and sweeping circles amid the pure 
ether. 

Certainly the lake of Garda displays 
a rare combination of the beautiful 
and sublime. The shores abound in 
the wild and majestic, in variety and 
beauty of local tints, and picturesque 
vicissitudes of light and shade ; A\liilc 
the olive- crow'iicd Sirinio, like the 
island-realm of a Calypso, reposes in 
regal pri<le upon the waters, and seems 
to hold in vassalage tlic opposite 
shores, and amphitheatre of moun- 
tains. 

There have been some days in my 
existence vhich will ever bo dear to 
my memory, and this was one of 
them. It WMS a cool and delicious 
morning in the beginning of October ; 
my senses were refreshed with sleep ; 
I was awake to the holy and calm in- 
fluences of nature ; and I anticipated 
the promised narrati\e of Colonnas 
early life with a li\ely interest which 
imparted new zest to (\cry fctling, 
and new beauty to tlie glowing land- 
scape. It W’as still early when w'c 
landed under the cliff’, and availed 
ourselves of the (b'vvy fre‘-lnie^s of the 
morning to ascend a rugged path, 
which conducted us to a se«{ue<-urc(l 
grove of beech and cli' stunt, f roin a 
crevice in tlio ba-^e of a rock featlu rtd 
with flowering creepers, is'^ued aliir... 
pid spring, which, after dispensing 
coolnths and verdure to the grow, 
rolled onward with mild and ::ootliing 
rnunnur.s to the lower levels. Tlun- 
ging our winc-fla.sks into tin* pure ele- 
ment where it burst into life from the 
parent- rock, we extended ourselves on 
the soft grass, and di-unissed our boat- 
men, w itli orders to return at sunset. I 
then reminded Cojonna of his promise 
to reveal to me sonic j)articulars of his 
early fortunes ; and after a pause, du- 
ring which li’ii features were slightly 
convulsed, as if by painful recollec- 
tions, he thu« began : 

I am the ?ole survivor of one of 
the most illustriouH families in Flo- 
rence. My father was I. cone di .Mon- 
talto; and my mother was of the per- 
Bectdcd andi ooble race of the Albizi, 


They are both deceased ; and I re- 
main a solitary mourner, their first 
and only child. My mother died tlie 
day after my birth, and my father 
grieved for her long and sincerely; 
hut tlie lap«!e of years, and frequimt 
absences from Florence in the naval 
service of the state, healed his w’ound- 
cd spirit ; and in an evil hour he be- 
came deeply enamoured of Isabella, 
third daughter of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
the tyrant of unhappy Florence. She 
was the wife of Faul Or-ini, the Ho- 
man, wdio, without any formal repu- 
diation, had abandoned her, ami rer.i- 
ded entirely in Horne, This < \ira- 
ordinary woman was disiinguislud 
throughout Italy for beauty 

and rare intellectual accomplishment. 
Her eunversation not ciily sparkled 
witli wit, grace, and vivacity, but was 
full of knowledge and originality ; and 
her great natural pow'eis had htiii so 
liiglily cultivated, th.it she coiiv'-r^evl 
with Huency in French, Spai.i-h, and 
even in I/itin, She jierfernicd with 
skill on various instrumi iit^' — img like 
a Sireii^ and was an adinira>)le unpio- 
visntriee. Thus higldy gified ami 
ad.nnied by nature and edueatio”, sh<’ 
was tile idol of Fosino, an I ruled his 
court like a pii -iding goihhss. Her 
time and h-T albaions l^ ing unoc- 
cupied, she did not discourage tlie at- 
tentions of my lather, who was one 
of the most clej-ant and aci otujdi.-hctl 
men of his tiiiu*; ami bleiidid the 
grace of a courtier w iili th * fr* e and 
gallant laarnig of a divtmgiiish d 
commamler. 'i'he dormant seii^il);ii- 
ties oi’ Isabella wen- soon awakimrl 
hy the cnthmsi.islic It rvnur of his at- 
taeliincnt ; and tl.c ir s<eiet intilli- 
gence had subsisted ome time, w'b(n 
It was rliscoviaed b^ tlie ji.ilon. ami 
vindictive Comuo. My unioriunate 
parent was immediately arri . u d and 
iinprisoiieil, but cfU cted his < H-ajie, 
lied to \'cnice, and from tiunce to 
the Levant. Ilis estates were con- 
fiscated under the prete\ t ofti ca-f)iiahJe 
practices; and I found a K'fuye and 
a liome under the roof of my widow- 
ed aunt, V'tronica Dell i 'J'orre. 

I’he heartless and increti itious Isa- 
bella relinquibiicd my father without 
a tigb, or a struggle to save him, and 
coii.soled herself with court- pageantry, 
and a .succession of new lovers, many 
of whom were sacrificed by her cun- 
ning and ruthlLss fatlur. As a self- 
ish voluptuary, and the destroyer of 
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his country's liberty, Cosmo has been 
compared with Augustus; but in gra- 
tuitous and deliberate cruelty, he far 
surpasses his prototype. 

I was indebted to neglect and ac- 
cident for tlie best of all educations. 
My father loved and cherished me ; 
but his domestic calamity, his fre- 
quent absences from Florence, and, 
subsequently, his pursuit of Isabella, 
interfered with the customary course 
of education, and saved me from the 
despotism of a regular tutor, and from 
the debasing tyranny, the selfish and 
vulgar profligacy of tliose institutions 
of monkery, called piildic academies. 

It was surely the intention of Pro- 
vidence, that the faculties of early 
life should not be strained by labours 
hostile to the healthful growth of 
mind and body ; and that tlie heart, 
the senses, and the principles, should 
alone he tutored in the first ten years 
of life. And yet how egreeiously 
has the folly of the creature perverted 
the benevolent ]mipose of the Crea- 
tor ! A\'ith thoiighthss, hearth ss, in- 
difilrence he commits his tender ofi- 
spring, to the cru‘^liing tyranny of pe- 
dants and task-masters, who rack and 
stupify the imperfect brain, by vain 
attempts to convey dt'ad languagts 
through a dead medium ; and iniliet 
upon their helj)kss pupils the occult 
mysteries of grammar, which is the 
plnlosophy of language, and intelligible 
only toripeiudf icultus. Ask the^outh 
who has toiled in prostration of spirit 
thiough the joyless years of school- 
existence in tile preparatory semina- 
ries of’ Italy — bid him look back upon 
liis tedious pilgrimage, and weigh the 
seanty knoudedge he has won against 
the abundant miseries be has endured 
from the harsh discipline of monkish 
tutors, and the selfish brutality of se- 
nior class-fellows ! His pride may 
prompt him to deny ; but in honesty 
and fairness, bo must admit, that the 
established system of education is ra- 
dically \KMOus ; that his attainments 
are meagre and superficial ; that his 
knowledge of the world is selfishness 
and cunning ; and that to rise above 
the. herd t)f slaves and dunces, he 
must give himself a second and wide- 
ly different education ; more liberal, 
comprcliensive, and practical. 

“It was my happier fate to enjoy, 
until the age ot ten, unbounded liberty. 
I associated with boys of my own age, 
selecting for frequent intercourse those 


most distinguished by strength of bo- 
dy, resource of mind, and a lofty and 
determined spirit. I disdained to bo 
outdone in feats of bodily activity, and 
persevered with inflexible ardour un- 
til I surpassed all my competitors in 
running, wrestling, and swimming, 
and in every species of juvenile and 
daring exploit. 

“ From my aunt, who was an accom- 
plished and high-minded woman, 1 
learned to read and write, and gained 
with ease and pleasure a more than 
elementary knowledge of history ; and 
wlien I had attained the age of twelve, 
my fatluT, who was an able and dis- 
tinguished commander, took me for 
three years on board his galley, in fre- 
([iient cruises against the Corsairs. 
These voyages had a powerful and sa- 
lutary influence upon my Iiahits and 
character. Tlie daily contemplation of 
the world of waters expanded and ex- 
alted my imagination, wdiile the en- 
lightened converse and daily instruc- 
tions of my noble father, the reiiular 
discipline obstrvedon board the gilley, 
and occasional exposure to jlangtr in 
tempests, or in contact with an enemy, 
iiidueod energy and concentration of 
thought, decision and promptitude in 
action, contLinpt of fatigue and hard- 
ship, and a degree of .stlf'po>scs-iiin 
which no common dangers could ei- 
ther daunt or di. scon cert. 

At the age of fifteen 1 retunial to 
Florence, abandoned .all boyish pur- 
suits, and commence I a more regular 
and elaborate course of education. I 
had acemnulated a store of ideas and 
associations which enabled me to ap- 
ply iny faculties with facility to every 
desirable attainment. The 
from material objects to the A\oild of 
spirits, is natural and easy. I had al- 
ready investigated with deep inters 
the histories of Greece and Home ; I 
now studied with ardour and success 
the languages of those liigh-ininded 
nations ; and, ere long, perused with 
insatiable delight, the pages of those 
master-spirits whose glorious names 
blaze like constellations through the 
dark night of antiquity. 

AI yearly and ruling passion for the 
liberal arts, and especially for painting 
and architecture, induced me to seek 
the instructions of Giorgio Vasari. As 
an artist, he had never produced an 
original design, but he was an able 
teacher ; and, notwithstanding his pre- 
judices, he was unquestionably a man 
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of refined taste and extensive know- 
ledp;e. Tlie G;arrulous old pintcr was 
delighted with the glow of iny tnthii- 
siasin, and failed not to fun the lUinc 
with abundant encouragement. 

“ iMy indulgent f ather was induced, 
by the exuberant praises of Vasari, to 
permit my devotion of some hours daily 
t.? his instnictions ; but the year before 
his imprisonment and lliglit, he took 
the precaution to introduce me to a 
literary circle, eminent for clearness 
of inttllcct, and a sound and liberal 
philosophy. Intercourse with men of 
this class modified, in a considerable 
degree, my habits and opinions, but 
it could iiot for a moment weaken my 
devotion to that sublime ait vvhieh has 
ennobled modern Italy, and raised it 
from prostration and contempt, to mo- 
ral dignity and grandeur. 

Several years elapsed after my fa- 
thcr’.s escape, without bringing us 
any intelligence of ln> fate. This 
inysurious silence was a source of in- 
tense anxiety. Florence was hateful 
to me, and my impatience to rej-nn my 
beloved pirent became at length too 
Vehement to be controlled any longer 
by the remonstrances of my aunt. I 
keenly ftlt all tiic iiijintia* exercised 
by the tyrannous and recklc'S Co-nio 
against my family, aiid my departure 
was accelerat d by the inlimutnm from 
a friend at court, that my proceedings 
WLr- wMtehed by the secret agents of 
thui^uriurjaiid linit any unguarded ex- 
])re sion of p-olitical due UiUnt, would 
be the signal of iny incaneraiiou, and, 
too probably, of bani.shment or death. 
I quitted Florence unobserved, clnn- 
ge<l my name, and proceeded to \'e- 
nice, intending, while I pursued my 
enquiries after my father, to study the 
works of Titian, and to avail myself 
of the instructioi.s of d’iiitorett and 
Paul Veronese. The latter bonourtd 
me with bis friendship, and liu vene- 
rable Titian encouraged me to visit 
him. I succeeded in my endea\ours 
to cheer, with poetry and music, the 
declining spirits of the benevolent old 
man. He became attaclud to me, and 
fiiuUng that I had a painter's eye, he 
irnpari^U to me some invaluable se- 
crets olhis fvt, a compliment tlie more 
gratifyrng and impoitant, because it 
opal^F to ir«-3 a source of honourable 
anS^dependent provision, in ca-e my 
paternal, estate should never be resto- 
red to in^ 

La^titutumu I received intelligence 


from Florence that my father had en- 
tered the service of your republic on 
his arrival in the Levant, and had re- 
ceived the appointment of Captain in 
the garrison of Caiulia, under (General 
]Malatesta,aFIorcntiiie, whose son had 
been assassinated by order of Cosmo, 
on the diiscovcry of an intrigue betwci n 
this youih and his eldest daughua-, 
Maria de’ ^lulici. Xor did tliehapliss 
female escape the vengeance of her 
cruel parent. Her death wxn pre- 
mature, and attended with eircum- 
stances which amounted to the clearest 
evidence that she was poisoned by her 
monstrous and unnatural parent. I 
had cumpletid my preparations for jIo- 
parture, and w'aiteil only a ch ingo of* 
wind to sail for Caiulia, wlien I neei- 
ve<l from my aunt the liearl rending 
coiiiiTiunication tliat my fatlur had 
shared the fate of young .'Malatesta, 
and b“cn assassinated somo^t'arssinee, 
at the instigation of the feiocluus ( os- 
iiio. This intelligence tell upon my 
soul like a tliunderbolt. The wtunui 
wliich my beloved fatlier’s disapjj^jr- 
ance had indicted on mv liappine s, 
op.-ned anew, and my hu; lalcd In. art 
hltd at eiiry pore, I vowed impla- 
cable haired and deadly verge mce 
again: I the })rnne moxer, and cviny 
siiboidinale agent in this ati- c'ous 
murdtr of* my noble paiant. He was 
a grtal ami admirable man, and I j]j dl 
iievir cuuu' to vancratc hLsnnnnay, 
and lament his untimely dnalh. i'oi 
iiiii.y m> ntln, life was au ii<to!ei.i:)Ie 
huialen to me, and I enduied e\i:,‘a m i 
only in tlie liope of avenging bun, and 
of rioting in the hhiod of In'* ha-e a 
&asdn^. The cruel instigator, Co, mo, 
was, alas ! equally beyond tin* riaih 
of my personal defiance, and of my 
dagger. Hidged I'miid hv guards anil 
miniuii.s, and compi-lkd by Ins ii.lh- 
mlties to seclude liiniself wiihin the 
reec’Ses of Ins palace, e\Lry attempt 
to approach him would ha\e been vahi, 
ami my youlliful and umiijovcd ex- 
istence* would have been surifli' d 
without an equivalent. Xor have I 
been able to trace* the agdits of Ids 
bloody will; but my investigilions 
have been vigilant and unceasing, and 
reviiigc, although dclaydl, isiipeiiing 
over their liea'ls.” 

Here the noble youth was checked 
in his narrative by a suddui burst of 
agony, which deiicd all disguise and 
ronlfoJ. Tears rolled in rapid suc- 
dession down )li:$ cheeks^ and his man- 
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ly chest Juaved with the audible sobs 
of ])ittcr and dctply-seated anguish. 
Spiinging hastily from the turf, he 
threw hiius( If on the margin of the 
stream, and immersed his face in its 
pure watirs, to cool the fever of his 
burning cliceks. Surely there is no 
sorrow like the sorrow of a resolute 
and high-minded man. The sobs of 
woman in affliction awake our tender- 
cst sympathies, but they do not shake 
our ^ouls like the audible anguish of 
man. To see the iron frame of such a 
I cing as Colonna, heaving with loud 
and convnhive agony, was so truly 
appalling, that no time will erase the 
deep impiession fiom my memory. 

1 respected his grief too much to in- 
terrupt it by premature attempts at 
eensolatimi ; hut wlu n he arose, I em- 
braced him in silent sympathy, and 
tiideavoured to direct the current of 
his th( uglits fiom the bitter past, to a 
blighter futwie. I spoke of the advan- 
ced iig4‘ and broken constitution of the 
been t ions ('’(^''ino, and inferred, from 
the mild an<l aimablo character of his 
son, a .'^p ed) restoration to rank and 
pio{)( rty. I dwelt upon his own pre- 
(!nincn(.c in strength of miml, ai d in 
every ratund and iKapiiied advantage ; 
and I jucdietul, that, in detiance of 
advt.U‘' eiieunistanci he would, by 
his own unassisted ettbris, accomplish 
a high and brillijiU destiny. 1 projio- 
sul to obtain for lum, through myfa- 
ther'.s influence, a naval command in 
tile sen ice of \'euiee. or a ])Owerful 
recomineiulatiou to the valiant CJeiio- 
cse, (iiovaiiiii Poria. 

He thanked me, with a look full of 
(hxpu-nt meaning, but made no com- 
ni( nt on my proposal. After a brief 
pause, lie subilucd bis emotion, and 
exclaimed, with a nielaneholy smile, 
— Happy Venetians and (ienoese ’ 
Yony liberties liave not been basely 
de^tro>ed by an individual family, as 
tlmsc'of Tu'Cany by thciMedici. \T>ur 
gioiious republies adorn the cast and 
v/cst of Italy with splendid a< hieve- 
meun, while I'lorcnce, once the ]>ride 
and glory of enir country, lies prostrate 
in inouining and in slavery, betrayed 
and manacled by her uniiaiural sons !'* 

I availed myself of this apostrophe 
to make some comments upon the lii.s- 
tory of these distinguished n publics, 
and insensihly drew Colonna into a 
discussion which was pi\)longcd until 
the increasing beat made us sensible of 
the want of refreshment. The sun had 


reached the meridian, and the centre 
of the lake below, still fretted by the 
mountain breeze, was seething and 
glittering in the sun-bcains, like a huge 
cauldron of melted silver, while tlie 
smooth and crystal surfacenearitsshorcs 
reflected, like a mirror, projecting and 
receding clifts of every form and eleva- 
tion, crowned with venerable trees, and 
fringed with gay varieties of vegeta- 
ble ornament. The timid ard trans- 
parent lizards darted playfully around 
us, and golden beetles buzzed on hea- 
vy wings in the foliage above, while 
the light grasshoppers chirped their 
multitudinous chorus of delight, and 
myriids of gay and glittering insects 
lield their jubilee in the buiningat- 
mos]>here. Amidst this universal car- 
nival of nature, w'c reclined in deep 
shade, soothed by the tinkling uui&ie 
of the striam, and enjoying the dewy 
freshness which cxlnded from its trans- 
lucent waters. The in^^piring juice of 
the Cyprus grajic, and a light repast, 
rapidly n cruited the strength and spi- 
rits of Colonna. Bounding vigorous- 
ly fiom the green turf, he gaziel with 
dtdiaht through the aged sienis upon 
lh“ blight landscape, and exclaimed, 
with glowing eirhii'^iasm, — “ AU- 
I'onnteous Tianidcnex ! Ciealer of th'c 
gloiious ‘>un and tciining eaiih ! how 
Mi])r<.n.ely blest were thy crealure», 
did iliey not embitter so much good 
by eiime and folly ! ' 

After .a britf pause of r.i])tmou 3 
Contemplation, we resumed our wine- 
flask'', our cheerfulness rose into exhi- 
laiation, and we rejmstd like silvan 
deities in the green shade, enjoying the 
elasticity and freshness of youthful 
existence, forgetful of the past, and 
re'gaidlcss of the futuic. Rut this day - 
dream w.is too delightful (o last. I 
recolleett'd that I had not luaiel the 
sequel of Coloiina’s adventures in \ e- 
iiice, and I broke the spell by whis- 
pering in his ear the name of “ Lau- 
ra.’* 

**Ala«!'* he replitd, wdth visible 
emotion, “ I fear this incomparable 
woman will never be mine, unless mi- 
racle or magic should intt rpose to van- 
quisli the many obstach s to our union. 
Our interviews in Venice were attend- 
ed with such imminent hazard of dis- 
covery, as to render them brief and of 
rare occurrence. My adored Laura 
was in the morning of life, and with 
the creative imagination of early youth, 
she cherished sanguine hopes that the 
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death of the infirm Cosmo would, ere 
long, enable me to resume rank and 
property, and to demand her openly 
of her father. Until then, my resour- 
ces >yerc merely adequate to my per- 
sonal support, being limited to a small 
maternal estate, left under the friend- 
ly guardianship of my aunt. 

“ Nevertheless, plans of elopement 
were frequently discussed, and 1 \ehe- 
inemly urged her to become mine, and 
to accompany me to Greece, from 
whence, after I liad accomplished a 
momentous object, we could embark 
for ]Marseine«s, and proceed to Paris, 
where my skill as a painter, in addi- 
tion to my inateinal estate, would pre- 
serve us Iroui iiuiiaence. As she did 
not pci\ni])toriIy forbid ine to expect 
her consent to this sclieme, I venturtd 
to build upon it ; but when iny pre- 
parations for llight Were completed, 
her resolution tailed, and I tliscovir- 
C'd, in the deeply-rooted attachment of 
Laura to her mother, an insuperable 
obstacle to tlu* accoinplidunent of my 
purpose. For this kind and indulgent 
parent, her atfection was all but idola- 
trous ; and when she told me, with 
t'.arful c y< s and throbbing borom, that 
her beloved iiioilur was in precarious 
health, that she was entire ly (kpeiul- 
ciil oil lur only daughUr tor larthly 
happiness, and that ihe lo^s of that 
daughter would dtsiruy lier, 1 must 
have been dead to every ginerousand 
disiiuert7,tcd feeling, litd I not com- 
plied with her eariust t ntreaty, that 
we Khould await u more favourable 
course of events. 

“ illeanwhile, the dihtinguislied 
beauty aiitl numberless graces of Lau- 
ra altracU d many suitor.'. Some of 
these wire not ineligible, and one of 
them espcciallv, touiig Gontarini, 
who.'C ])assion lor lier w'as, ardent, ul- 
mo.st to frenzy, was a man of noble 
qualities, of prepossessing exterior, 
and of equal rank, but, as you well 
know, too moderately endowed with 
the gifts of forluiie, Kvery proposal 
wa^i, however, pr.>inptly rejeettd by 
the -nnbitiuus Fo.-cari, who, like a cold 
and calcuIaUng trader, measured the 
imtus of ea^ h suitor by the extent of 
hia possessi ms. At length, after the 
concit»sion oi’ tlie war with Turkey in 
the Rpritig, arrived from Griece the 
governor of f.'andia, IdeoK; Jlarozzo, 
whose splendid cdablishmtnt and la- 
vish ixpenditUTC attracted universal 
atieutioo, fljs originally large posses*. 


sions had been swelled into princely 
opulence by clandestine traffic with the 
enemy, and by every species of cruelty 
and exaction. Ilis wife and two in- 
fant sons had fallen victims to the 
plague in the licvant ; and being de- 
sirous of children to inherit his vast 
possessions, he surveyed the fair daugh- 
ters of Venice, and w as quickly fas- 
cinated by the superlative beauty of 
Laura Foscari, who shone unrivalled 
in a city distinguished for the beauty 
of the softer sex. lUrozzo w'as not a 
suitor to he rejected by her sordid fa- 
ther ; ami, without any ap])eal to his 
dauglittr’s inchnaiions, her liaiid was 
promised to a man of more than twice 
her age, forbidding in his exterit'r, 
coarse and revolting in Ins manners, 
and utterly destitute of ledetming 
<|ualilies. I had ditermiued, bcfi^re 
my acquaintance with you eommen- 
ctd, to make occasional visits during 
the sumnur to JVscliiera, and 1 lusi- 
tated to accept your proposal, from an 
apprehuision tliat it wuuUl inijicile my 
interviews with Laura. On Liiher 
consideration, liowever, I jurceivid 
tliat my abode under )i*ur loof wouhl 
not be iiieomp itibk* with noclurnul 
visit'* to the \ ilia Fo^caii, and 1 be- 
came vonr giK St. .My inurviews with 
Laura have been more luquent in this 
quiet and rural district, than in the 
narrow streets and numerous ol)staele.s 
of Viiiicc. The wide ivtenl of her 
father’s garden. eindiks me to scale tke 
wall uiq)i revived, and to reach a gar- 
den saloon coimnumeiiting by a co- 
vered trcllice walk with the villa. 
J.aura’s ahliorrcnee of the presuming 
and insolent Baiozzo lia- piowd a 
powerful auxiliary to mv u ulvvuI en- 
treaties, that siio would Hy with me 
from the miseries whidi menace lier, 
and I liave recently sueeeetkd in ob- 
taining lier reluctant consent to ac- 
company me loCienoa, and from thence 
to (Trcece. A fortnight hence is ap- 
pointed for the celebration of her mar- 
riage to the wreteli who ha$el} vvoe'cs 
her, w'ith a conseiousiuss (if her un- 
qualified aiitipatliy to liispirson and 
character. If the strong attachment 
of Laura to her mother does not again 
baffio my hopes, we shall elleel our 
escape three days before the one ap- 
pointed for her marriage with llaroz- 
20 ; but I can discern too well, through 
her invincible dejection, that she is 
fctiJl balancing the dreadful alterna- 
tives, of a marriage abhorrent to her 
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feelings, and the abandonment of her 
mother." 

Such was the tale of Colonna's brief, 
but trying, and calamitous career. 
Deeply as I lamented his approaching 
departure, I felt too much intcrefited 
in his success to withhold my active 
co-operation, and 1 pledged myself to 
promote his views as far as I could, 
without openly compromising myself 
with the Voscari family ; but I'eri treat- 
ed him to reliiKpiish his design of 
painting the portraits of Laura and 
Jlavozzo, from an apprehension that a 
lover .'.o fervent and demonstrative 
would, in some unguarded moment, 
excite suspicion, and frustrate the ac- 
coinplishnieriL of his ultimate views, 
lie thanked me for the ready zeal with 


which I had entered into his feelings, 
and assured me, that he had no inten- 
tion of proceeding beyond the outlines 
of the governor's portrait ; but that, 
as a lover and an artist, he could not 
deny himself the gratification of pour- 
traying the matchless form and fea- 
tures of the woman he adored. 

The day was declining when we 
quitted our cool retreat to ascend the 
mountain behind us, and inhale the 
pure breezes which played around its 
summit. We gazed with long and 
lingering delight upon the bright land- 
scapes of I.ombardy, as they glowed 
beiieatli us in tlie parting sun- beams, 
and the shades of night were fast fall- 
ing around us wlitu we crossed the 
lake, on our return to the villa. 


Cjiai. I\'. 


fAiuYOU the following Diorning, 
the younoiT hrotlier of Jiuura called 
to re(juest the promised atteuda>ice of 
Coloiimi at the Villa Foscari,aud I de- 
tt tninied to .o‘u)mpauy him, hoping, 
by my ])reseuce, to remind the veung 
paintc'V of the ijeee>sity of e\('roi^in<jr a 
vigilant control over his fc clings. The 
prevauiion was, howo-ver, unn<-ee‘'Sary. 
IJ e sustiuni'd, with singular self-irois- 
Icry, the demeanour ol au artist and a 
slrauper ; and ajqieart'd . while skoich- 
ing the form and h aturcs of Ids Io\c- 
lymi.-itr^sv, to have tio ('ilur ohj«-et 
than to Mize the most important and 
charaeleristic pi'culiaritit s of hi^ mo- 
del. He it queued that she would oc- 
casionally walk rounil the saloon, and 
fre<’ly iinhilge in familiar converse 
with her friemL, as if no artist were 
piesenl. ills ohject was, he added, 
to accoin])lish, not a tamo and lifeless 
et»])\, hut a portrait, stamped with 
ihosv- ])ecuhar attributes and graces 
which are best elicited by a free and 
uncourarained movement of limb and 
feature. 

d'hus admirably did lie mask the 
lever, and assume the look and lan- 
guage of an at ust ambitions to lecom- 
inend himself to ojiulent euijiloyers. 

Tlic sensitive and unhappy Laura 
had less command over her feelings, 
and 1 could occasionally observe a fur- 
live glance of sympathy beaming from 
licr dark and humid eye upon the ele- 
gant ])ainter ; but when lihe address- 
ed him, it was with the air and lan- 
guage of condescension to one whose 


services might bepurchaM'd ; thus en- 
deavouring to disguipc the strong and 
almost irrepressible emotion which 
quivered beneath the burtaco. 

Her mother never rpiittcd her du- 
ring the sitting ; Barozzo and the Fos- 
cari visited the saloon occri>ionally ; 
and I remained to control the lover, 
and, at the same tinu, to improve my- 
self by observing the artist. 1 he tine 
hneamentb of Laura were too deeply 
engraven on the lieart of Colonna to 
render t'reipiont .sittings e^^S' mial ; and, 
in conqilianer with my remonstrancLS, 
he ahrulgeil them as much possible. 
Aft'.r tlie Mcoiid sitting, he told her 
tliat hi' •'lumbl no. again ri(]uire her 
pu^enee until he hail complittMl the 
pi^rtraii. whiii seme tinishing detail 
might he requisite. lie devoteil a 
laige portion of the live follow ing da) s 
to a task M) soothing to his feelings ; 
and, on the morning of the sixth day, 
asionislied the asstmbhd family by 
producing a highly-finished and admi- 
rable resemhlancc. 

The charming subject of his por- 
trait was painted the size of life, and 
attired in a light morning robe of green 
silk. The full and elegant symmetry 
of her form was indicated through the 
graceful fohls, which ftdl around her 
like the richest sculpture. She stood 
in a contemplative attitude, leaning, 
like some heavenly muse, upon a gold- 
en tripod of chaste and classical de- 
sigii. High intelligence adorned with 
its imperishable beauty her fair and 
lofty tbrehcad. Her large dark 
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which bcamtd through their long 
fringes with soft and melting lustre, 
were gazing as if into fut\irity, and 
thyr tender and clo(iuent expression 
werit to the soul of the observer. The 
iinely moulded oval of her cheek gloAV- 
ed with the roseate hues of life, and 
the pearly lustre of the neck and arms 
were surpassed only by the clear and 
brilliant fairness of the lovely origi- 
nal, while in the beautifully cinved 
lips, Colonna had introduced a slight 
compression, indicative of that heroic 
firmness in the character of Laura, 
which had not escaped his penetration, 
but did not, until a later period, fully 
develope itself. 

The scene was a garden saloon, and 
through an open window an extensive 
view over the lake of Garda arrested, 
with magic power, the eye of every 
beholder. Mrtnio appeared like a 
woody island in the middle distance, 
and beyond the lake rose an amphU 
theatre of mountains, sunncunttMl by 
the distant summits of the Tyrolese 
Alp?. Til ere was in this admirable 
portrait all the charm and witchery of 
life. It possessed much of the dig- 
nity, and ease, and harmonious colour- 
ing of Titian ; and the ex(juisitc bhuid- 
ing and matiageraent of the tints be- 
trayed the favourite pupil cf Paul \'e- 
roncse, whom indeed he surpassed in 
the natural folding and classical dis- 
tribution of draperies, and fully equal- 
led in the forct. of li'dit and ^badc, 
which makes the portraits of that able 
master appear to stand out from the 
canvass. 

The next <lay was devoted to the 
finishing of some details in the por- 
trait of Laura ; and on the succeeding 
morning I accompanied Colonna to the 
apartment of Harozzo, who was desi- 
rous that his portrait slumld be com- 
pleted before hL marriage. Tiic art- 
ist fixed upon the liaughty governor 
the firm gaze of his dark and piercing 
eye, and proceeded to pencil tlie out- 
lines of his stern nnd massive features. 
Atn.r the lapse of a few minute.s, he 
rcniarkrd to Barozzo, that he had iie-* 

V* r >ecn a countenance, the character 
of which ’‘ft found so difficult to trace 
to its ppmiiive elements, ** Thelirioi- 
niature agf ,'' he continued, 
and inflexible, and wh( n the 
P*»y pliancy of youthful 
have left the features, it is im- 
pofi®lc, without frequent intercourse, 
to dltcct the peculiarities and secret 


recesses of character with sufficient 
accuracy to give force and truth to a 
portrait.” lie conceived that to accom- 
plish the perfect delineation of a man 
of middle age and of distinguished 
rank, a painter should not only shaic 
his society, butknow the history of his 
life, and study the lights and shades 
of his character. It was thus that Raf- 
facllc succeeded in conveying to the 
portraits of .Julius II., liCO X., and 
their Cardinals, such intellectual dig- 
nity, such truth ami grandeur of ex- 
pression. He doubted, iicvcrtlielcss, 
wlu'thcr any artist could achieve a per- 
fect portrait of a man of high station 
if he did not rise above his employer, 
not only in imaginative powers, but 
in .strength of mind and penetraliiui 
into character. 

The rivetial ami searching looks 
which from time to time accompinied 
this singular ami equivocal strain of 
compliment, appeared greatly to per- 
j)lex and annoy the haughty Baro/zo. 
His tawny visage was dyed wirh the 
dusky re(l of some strong inward emo- 
tion, which I was eager hut unalile to 
interpn t. This feud\i‘{ion was *:oon 
succeeded by an ashy ])akness, am! 
siuMenly he quitted his chair, and 
walked to the window. 

During this ominous and ui»account- 
ahlc interruption, I give (’olonna a 
warning glance. He composed his ex- 
cited features into tranqudliiy ; and 
after a long pause, of which 1 endea- 
voured to disguise the eTnharr.assni‘ nt 
by some comments on the Wnclian 
school of j)ainting, Rarozzo returneil 
from the window and rcGumcd his 
.seat. Colonna sc ized his pencil, and 
proceeded to sketch the outline of the 
governor’s figure, during wldcli pro- 
cess I observed m his looks nothing 
beyond the earnest gaze of a portrait- 
painter. Lorsomc time Barozzo avoid- 
ed the encounter ; hut at length, as if 
controlled by some secret and irresist- 
ible fa.scination, his eyes agiin met 
tliose of the young nrtist. I'lic effect 
of this collision was mysterious and 
startling. '} he brilliant orbs of Co- 
lonna grafliially assumed a stern ami 
indignant expression, and darted their 
searching beams upon the governor, 
as if to pierce the inmost recesses of 
his soul. The dull grey eyes of the 
again agitated Barozzo qu.aikd and fell 
under this intolerable scrutiny ; his 
sallow visage was suffused with a 
ghastly yellow ; again he glanced in 
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terror at tlic artist, and llieii half-rose 
I’roin his chair in undisguised conster- 
nation. Controlling, however, with 
sudden efibrt his agitation, he resumed 
Jus scat, and, with averted looks and 
seeming indifference, enquired if Co- 
lonn.ilrid resided long in Venice. The 
painter filled his brush, and answer- 
ed carelessly, that he had lived there a 
few months. 

‘‘ Your accent is Tuscan,*' conti- 
nued IJarozzo. Are you a native of 
Floieiice 

‘‘ I am/* n plicd the painter, seem- 
ingly iiit nluj)on his employment. 

“ Do your parents reside theie?’* 
re<unud the other, with rising em- 
phasi>. 

l*arents !'* exclaimed Coionna, 
with a keen glauec at the inquisitive 
go\trnovj “ J have none! Tiny are 
dead !’* 

“ Wlio and wliat was your father ?’* 
deni'inded harozzo iiiipevioiisly. 

This ciifjuiry, and its peiemptory 
tone, exhausted the 'patience of Co- 
ionna. Dashing the paint out of his 
hrudi, he fixtd a lock of startling 
fii rceness on Ikiuz/o, and aiisweied, 
with mark('d and bitter cmphasi<, — 

He was a .svord- cutler, and made 
excellent blades,'* 

At this critic il moment J. aura en- 
ter' d the loom with her mother, to 
observe the in iigress of llarozzo’s por- 
trait. Casting a hasty glance at the 
iin]*eiTect skcleli, shcremurkul that it 
did not at all realize her expectation.^*. 
The painter reelied, tliat lie should 
have nieceeded better if he hafl en- 
joyed tin- honour of a longer acquaint- 
ance witli llie governor. ‘Mt is im- 
material," exclaimed Ihirozzo, who 
had fully Tepained his Felf-pysso-sion. 
‘‘ We shall, eie long, become better 
known to each other, and you may 
finish my portrait at \Yniee in the 
course of the emsuing winter/* 

“ As your execlleney pleases/' rc- 
idied Coloniii, and lemovul the tau- 
va^.s fiom the easel. The ladies now 
quitted the saloon with the governor ; 
and, soon as the door was closed, the 
artist defaced the ill- fated portrait with 
a blow of his fist, packed up liis draw’- 
ing materials for removal, and accom- 
panied me home. 

Conceiving that the portentous 
agitation of Ihn ozzo had pj-owii out of 
some incipient feelings of jealousy and 
suspicion, I remonstrated with Co- 
loima, during our walk, on the gra*^ 


luitous imprudence of his deportment, 
and pointed out the personal danger 
he had incurred by thus taunting a 
man so powerful and irritable as the 
governor of Caiulia. I urged hiia:^ 
accelerate his flight, and, meanwhile, 
never to leave the villa unarmed. 

In reply, however, he expressed 
his conviction that the sudden change 
of countenance and colour in Barozzo 
did not originate in jealousy, and that 
a man so imperious and overbearing 
would have betrayed this spirit-stir- 
ring passion in a manner widely dif- 
ferent. No, Pisani I" he continued, 
ill a voice quivering with emotion ; 
“ my suspicions go farther. The 
springs of this man’s actions lie deep, 
and a prophetic sjorit tells me that lie 
is not innocent of my noble father's 
murder. Until this morning, he deign- 
ed not to be? tow more than a superfi- 
cial glance upon the features of an ob- 
scure arti'^t in homely apparel, but 
when our ( yi s met, in keen and una- 
voidable collision, the resemblance I 
bear to my deceased puuit flashed 
upon Ills guilty soul ; and from his 
iudden and uncontridlable emotion, I 
cmnot but infi'r his participation in 
the Climes of Co'ino. Inference, you 
will say, is no proof ; but it gives me 
a clew which I will track until I nach 
conviction. It is the intiiuion of 
Laura, who cannot resolve to quit her 
mother, to retard for a considerable 
period the celebration of her maniage, 
by feigned paroxysms of ir.dispodtion. 
1 will avail myself of this delay to 
bring home to Barozzo the e\idencc of 
his guilt, and dify him to mortal com- 
bat ; or, should he shrink from it, I 
will treat him as a savage and noxioms 
animal, and hunt him to the death.’* 

I could not but admit that there 
was ^ome ground for the suspicions of 
Coionna ; hnt, from an apprehension 
of rousing his wdiirlwind passions into 
premauire activity, I concealed from 
iiiiu my knowledge that, bcfiie the 
dcpartiiie of Barozzo for Candia, he 
had pa'^sid some weeks at Florence, 
wheie his congenial disposition had 
powerfully recommended him to the 
g('od graces of Cosmo. They were in 
habits of daily intercourse, and Ba- 
rozzo was not the man wdio w’ould, 
from honourable feeling, decline to 
forward the murderous views of the 
implacable ruler of Tuscany. 

From this eventful day Coionna was 
an altered man. Revenge became the 
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ruling passion of his soul ; and while 
he awaited with gnawing impatience 
the long-expected letters from his 
friends in Florence and Candia, he 
seemed to find no relief from the fc- 
^']6rish rage which fired his blood, and 
wasted his fine form, but in the bo- 
dily fatigue of daily and nightly ram- 
bles in the mountains. 

It was the design of Laura to as- 
sume the appearance of sudden and 
violent illness on the day before her 
intended marriage, and to sustain the 
deception, by occasional relap:.is, for 
months, or even years, should the go- 
vernor’s patituce endure so long. 15ut 
the probability was, that a man, ad- 
vancing towards tlie autumn of life, 
and determined to marry, would ra- 
ther recede from his engagement and 
seek another mate, than run the risk 
of such indefinite delay. The spirit 
and address of Laura Foscari were 
fully equal to the deep game she had 
determined to play. She purpoicd to 
assist the deception by staining licr 
fair face with an artificial and sickly 
hue ; and she found an efU ctivc' auxi- 
liary in her inotlitr, who thought the 
brutal Baro/zo nttorl^un worthy to win 
and wear so bright a jewel as her .an- 
gelic daughter. 'i'iu.-c expcdi'tits 
w'tre, liowever, rcndcrt‘(l iinnece'-‘'aiy 
by the bloody catastrophes which were 
now at hand. 

Tliree da}S before the appointed ot- 
lebration of the marriage, 1 was read- 
ing, iH'ar midnight, in my cluimbcr, 
wlien ("olonna entered, >sith \clitnu‘nt 
and hasty strides. Ilis 1 oge eyes glit- 
tered with terrific energy ; his fore- 
luad fitreamC'd with j)er>piration ; his 
dre?iS and hair w^ere in wild disorder, 
and his hands were dyed with blood. 
He said not a word, but paced the 
apartment for some* time with rapidity, 
liis deportment was that of a man 
whose rage had risen above his control, 
and overwhelmed all power of articu- 
lation. 1 awaited in silent and won- 
dering sympathy tlie termination of 
e.notions so tempestuous. At length, 
seating himself opposite to me, iie 
struck the table vehemently with his 
clenched baud, and after some vain 
attempts '/»{-eak, exclaimed, in hoarse 
andhuiiied tones, which gave aifaj)- 
paliing tbree to Ins expressions — l*i- 
ail doubt is at an c ud — I have 
obtained conclusive evidence 
of BdJriSIsEo’s guilt. I have sworn to 
iby uoble father’s wrongs in 


the traitor's blood— and to-morrow he 
must face me in fair combat, or feel 
my dagger in his craven heart. The 
alternative will hinge upon your 
friendly agency — but of that hereafter. 
— About three liours since I reach- 
ed the heights beyond the lake. Fx- 
hansted with a long and toilsome 
ramble, I threw myself beneath our 
favourite hccch, and was soon lulled 
by the rijipling w'aters into brief and 
agitated slumber. Aly sleep w^as haunt- 
ed by a succession of fearful forms and 
painful incidents, which at Iciigtli as- 
sumed a shape distinctly and horribly 
significant. Alethoiigdit I lay upon 
the summit of a clilf^ close to the 
.sloping brink, and gaxed into a gulf 
too deej) and dark for human eye to 
fathom. Suddenly the imiiunse void 
was illimiined by sheets of vivid light- 
ning — a monstrous peal of tlmnder 
broke* upon my tar — and a colosval 
f'orm, h'ligtliened and .•^caly as a ser- 
pent, rose like tlie demon of the slorin, 
approaclud the edge of the j»r(’eipiee, 
and brought lus lionid \iNage to tiie 
Itvcl of mine. Again the liglitning 
flashul, and I disiine^viisliLd the as- 
sassin ftamresof i{a?o/z^>, expanded 
into liornhh* iiid rctwUing niagnitude, 
Lyt'', iuiid and n;enacing a ^ meteors, 
glared ij)!on me witii a malignant 
scowl, 'iiid liugehps, paited in a Hend- 
ish grin, <hselost d an arra> of fang-', 
j'.oinietl and glittt'ring as poniards. 
He extemled two gaunt and bony 
hands, stain* d, melhoughr, with luy 
fatlier’s Idoo*!, and irml to sti/ • and 
drag me into tin* gulf. Whih* wri- 
thing to e>C;petbe niniistt r’s grl^p, 
the thunder again lolhd through the 
abyss; tlie cldf Iniuaih in** reeled 
from its loundaiivjns, thebrisdv In gaii 
to crumble^ an 1 my devtrvu't unj np- 
jjeared iiuvital»]e — when, sudihuly, 
tlie stiains of swei t and soh mn music 
fIoat» j 1 round im — the demon vauish- 
od, and I beheld the pah* phantom of 
my murdered father, extending to- 
wards me liis ]>roteeling arm . At 
thi*> inomeiit of intense excitement, 
the spell whieli bound me was dnsol- 
ved — I awoke, ami saw by lire bril- 
liant moonlight a tall (igure, envelo|Hd 
in a mantle, a]>proaediii)g me in stcal- 
tliy silence, (iazing more mtr ntly, £ 
discovered a dagger in liis gl’a^p. In 
an instant I was on my feet — the fi- 
gure nibheil forward, hut ere lie* could 
reach me, I stood bi huid the tree, .and 
thus gained tiino to level a piatol at hU 
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head. Seeing me thus prepared, the 
villain retreated hastily, but escaped 
not the bullet, which my unerring wea- 
pon buried in his back. He reeled and 
fell; and his life-blood was ebbing 
fast, when I stooped to examine his 
features, liaising the slouched hat 
whicli concealed his face, I immediate- 
ly recognised a handsome Greek, at- 
tached to the retinue of Uarozzo. I 
had occasionally seen this man in a 
tavern at Pesclnera. His demeanour 
was tierce and repulsive, but my cager- 
nciss to learn some particulais of my 
father's untimely death in Candia, 
prompted me to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, and 1 played with him the game 
of Alorra, forgave his losses, and ])aid 
tor his wine. \\'hethLr the remem- 
hrance of this kindness excited his 
compunction, or whether he wished to 
alone for his jiast oHences, 1 know 
not, but he thus addressed mein bro- 
ken accent':. 

“ ' hon of Montalto ! a just retribu- 
tion hau' overtitken me. JMy neceesities 
sold me to the savage ilurozzo. lie 
lured tile dagger which pierced thy 
noble father, and the same weajion 
Avould huNo destroyid thee, had not 
thy better lortune iiiterposi d. IJsieii 
to the eounsel of a dying man. lie- 
ware of iJarozzo ! lie has a long gra^p, 
and will not spare tliy young Jile. 
Fly, without delay, or thy deslruciion 
is inevitable !’ 

“ Here his voice failed liiin ; a con- 
vulsive tremor shook his frame ; he 
became motionless, and ajipaveiuly 
lifeless, ilut (ireeksare cunning to a 
proverb, and as it was of vital moineiil 
to conceal Iroin the governor the fail- 
ure of his murderous design, I struck 
the as'^a^sin’s dagger deep into his 
heart, and rolled him down the slope 
of a eontiguous ravine. I now recol- 
1* cUd that Uarozzo had twenty Gieek 
]>iooilhouiKls carousing in the taverns 
of rcschiera, ami thinking it too pio- 
bable that he had commissioned more 
than one ot them to hunt me down, I 
crossed tlie lake to devise willi you 
the means to detach this demon liom 
his myiniidons, and force liim into 
single combi.t. I have hound myself 
by all that is most sacred to destroy 
liim, or to perish in the attempt ; 
and should no fair and open avenue 
to vengeance oiler, I will stab him 
at Foscari's table, or evcR rend him 
limb from limb at Laura's feet. And 
now, my Angelo ! 1 conjure you by 


our bond of friendship, by every ge- 
nerous feeling in your nature, to lend 
me that aid, without which J shall be 
driven to the desperate and ignoble 
alternative of assassination. You know 
well that it would be in vain to suna- 
mon the Governor of Candia to a per- 
sonal encounter. He is a veteran sol- 
dier of established reputation, and he 
knows that he need not tight to main- 
tain it ; nor will a man who has reach- 
ed the summit of opulence and dis- 
tinction descend from his vantage- 
ground, and risk the loss of so much 
earthly good in niortal combat, with 
the proscribed and desperate son of 
Montalto." 

To this tale of visionary and real 
horrors, heiglitciied and dramatised 
by the indignant eloquence of Colon- 
na, I listened with intense interest, 
and iijy^ abhorrence of the monstrous 
cruelty of Uarozzo sw'clled into active 
sympathy, and a firm resolve to se- 
cond, at all ha/cards, the just ven- 
gianceof tliis noble and duplyinjured 
youth. I felt also the nece.'Sity of im- 
mediate interference to save his life. 
The governor was» evidently fearful of 
tile letnbutioii , so justly doe to his 
unparalleled atrocity, and he had, 
moreover, been galleil to the quick by 
the taunting deportment of the young 
artist while sitting for his portrait. He 
would soon suspect the failure of his 
lirst attempt upon the life of Colonna, 
and would inevitably follow up his 
base design, by employing the nu- 
merous daggers in his pay. The ha- 
tred of the young Florentine was 
deadly and implacable, and his deter- 
ndiiaiion to sacrifice this mortal foo 
of his family, spurned all control and 
raged like a tempest ; but his impe- 
tuosity would prevent the aecoinplish- 
meiu of his object, and too jirobahly 
betray him into the toils of his cool 
and crafty enemy, who never quilted 
the villa J oseari without one or more 
well-armed attendants. From an af- 
fectation, too, of military display, or 
probably from a consciousness that be 
had many personal enemies, the go- 
vernor wove at all limes a coislet of 
scaled armour, composed of the light, 
W' ell- tempered Spanish steel, which 
resists the point of sword or dagger. 
Had 1 wished to save the life ot this 
lawless pander to the cruelty of Cos- 
mo, I saw no expedient which would 
not expose my valued friend to immi* 
nent and deadly peril ; and could 1 
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for a inonioiit licsitate between the 
chivalrous, the princely Colonna, so 
unrivailcd in form and feature, so 
flcvattd and pure in sentiment, so 
cnMiiently fitted, by his high intelli- 
gence, his glowing diction, and his 
kindling, all-impelling energies, to 
rouse a better, higher, nobler spirit, in 
all who cameuithin the sphere of his 
activity — could I pause an instant 
between this first of nature’s nobles 
and the base Barozzo, who, inaccessi- 
ble to pity, and fortified against all 
compunction by years of crime, had, 
unprovoked, and with the malice of a 
demon, destroyed the best and bravest 
of the sons of Florence? 

With prompt and ardent enthusi- 
asm, I assured him of my devotion to 
his cause, and unfolded to him a stra- 
tagciu, whicli my knowledge of the 
surrounding country, and of the ha- 
bits of Barozzo, bad readily suggested. 
During the frequent absence of Co- 
lonna, I had occasionally joined the 
governor in his equestrian excursions, 
and from neighbourly feeling to the 
S(.intor Foscari, had escorted his guest 
to the mo>t picturesque scenery of this 
romantic district. His rides were 
daily, and at the same hour. I pro- 
posed to join him as usual, and to 
lead him into a narrow and unfre- 
quented defile in the mountain-?, 
which rists from the lake about thiee 
leagucsfroin Pcschicra. Colonna might 
there await and force him into ])(r- 
sonal encounter, while I would act 
as umpire, and prevent any inter- 
ference from the Greek escort of the 
wary chieftain. At this proposal Co- 
lonna eagerly approachtd, and embra- 
ced me with grateful rapture. His 
dark eye kindled with its wonted fire; 
his pallid checks w'crc flushed ; the 
settled gloom, which had so long 
clouded liis fine features, vanished like 
mists before the sun, and was succced- 
c"l by a radiant and exulting energy, 
eloquently expressive of his conviction 
that the hope on which he had lived 

long, the hope of just revenge, 
would now be realized. 

I urged him to seek, in immediate 
repose, the restoration of his exhaust- 
ed stroigth, and undertook to provide 
him with a managed horse, armour, 
and Weapons, which should place him 
upon a level with hh mailed and well- 
mounted antagonist. Horse and ar- 
mour, however, he promptly declined. 
He would find on expedient, he said, 


to compel Biirozzo to fight him foot 
to foot, and he pledged himself to find 
a way with a good weapon through the 
scaly corslet of his strpent foe. He 
requested only a straight two-edged 
sword, oF well-tried temper; and a 
woodman’s axe, the purpose of which 
he did not explain. He then left me, 
to plunge into the lake, and to find in 
its pure and bracing waters that re- 
freshment which, he said, it would be 
a vain attempt to obtain in sleep, 
while I proceeded to my fatbtr’s ar- 
moury, and selected from the nuiner- 
ous weapons which adorned it, a long 
and powerful two-edged l>lade, which 
lie li.ifl brought from the Fevaiit. 
Tin’s sword ivas black from hilt to 
point, and destitute o\ oriuiincnt, ex- 
cept some golden hieroglyph ics near 
tlie guard; but I knew tint it bad 
stood tbe brunt of sevual stirring 
campaigns, without material injury to 
its admirable edge and tem})er. 

After a short and unrefre^bing 
slumber, I arose with tlie sun, and 
hastened, with tlie sword ami wonl- 
man’s axe, to the < tloon of (’olomui. 
His garb was usually idain, ahnest to 
hoinelmc'", nndcliu^en ]uobably with 
a view to the belfr eoneealnient (d’ 
his rank; but fer tins day of ven- 
geance, he had donned the princely 
costume of the 'i'uK’an nobles. A rieh 
vest of embroidered f-carh r, and pm- 
taloom of w’oven silk were closely fit- 
ted to bis noble person, winch, 1 have 
said before, was f.»dii»niul in the 
choicest mould fd* inaidy h'.auty, and 
now, so worthily adorned, lli^; laved 
in all its Iiigli perfection that fanliiess 
union of symmetry and strength, so 
rarely seen in life ; equalling, indeetl, 
the Vatican Antinomy in clas'-ic < le- 
gance of form but far surpassing ili il 
fine statue in stature ami lieroie cln- 
racter of look and bearing. A inamli* 
of tlic ric]ie'<t velvet bung from his 
well- formed sboiihlers, while a mai- 
ding plume adormd hi? Spanish liat 
and shadtd his dark evg s, which light- 
ed np as tin y belield me with bright 
and eager llaslus of impatience. 

“ Thou art indeed the ‘ pearl and 
pride of Florence,’ my (’olonna !” I 
exclaimed, in irreprcsFible admiration, 
applying, as I approached him, the 
poetical simile of his I /aura. 

IScgardlcsa of the compliment, he 
grasped tlie unpretending wiapon I 
held out to h.ub ami plucked it from 
the scabbard.^ Tracing at a glance its 
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Oriental pedigree, he doubled the 
strong blade with ease, until the point 
toiichedand rebounded from the guard, 
and then severed with its unyielding 
edge, an iron nail projecting from the 
wall. This plain old wea})on,’' said 
he, Avithaii exulting smile, ‘'is worth 
a dukedom. 'Twill pierce a panoply 
of Milan steel, and I pledge myself to 
make it searcli the vitals of this ruf- 
fian governor, liut these arc words, 
risani ; and words, the Uoinau pro- 
verb says, arc feminine, while deeds 
alone arc masculine. Farewell then, 
till we meet in the defile. It is essen- 
tial to my purpose that I reach the 
ground some hours before llaro/zo." 

He then embraced me cordially, 
concealed the axe beneath his mantle, 
and dcpirted for the inouutains, in- 
tending to cross the lake to a point not 
distant Irojii the scene of action. At 
an early hour 1 mounted my hort'c, 
and rode towards the Villa Foscari. 
Ill the vicinity of Peschiera I descried 
the governor proceeding on liis daily 
morning excursion to the mountains. 
1 had hitlieito rarely seen him with 
more than one attendant, but he was 
now closely followed by two well- 
numnted (jreeks of lofty stature, at- 
tire d ill the gorgeous co luine of the 
fivvantj and aimed with, scyniitar and 
dagger. The siiuarc and athletic per- 
son of their chuf was airayed in the 
sjdendid garbof a rnilit iry commander 
«'f distinguished rank. Ilis ample 
client was covend with a corslet of 
light scale-armour, which }iclded to 
every motion of his frame, and was 
partially concealed by a broad sash, 
anil a capacious velvet mantle. A 
sword of unusual Lngth hung from 
his belt, whence also projected the 
handle of a poni ird, which blazed with 
jewels of great lustre and value'. At 
the age of forty-two, Ilarozzo was still 
in the full vigour of manhood, and the 
m n lial ease and energy of liis move- 
ments, indicated that he would find 
full occupation for the quick eye and 
uniivulletl skill of the comparatively 
uinirmcd Colonna. 

The governor saluted me as usual, 
aud after some remarks upon the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, he 
carelessly enquired where my friend 
llie painter was. I replied, that he was 
gone up the lake in his bark, and de- 
scribed him as an itinerant personage, 
who delighted in ranging over the 
Bresciun mountains, where he passed 


a considerable portion of his time iu 
sketching, and was but an occasional 
inmate of my father's villa. Tlie go- 
vernor made no comment, and resumed 
bis observations on the wild mountain- 
scenery to which we were approach- 
ing. I enquired if he bad yet disco- 
vered in his rides a defile of singular 
and romantic beauty, the avenue to 
which, from the inain-road, was con- 
cealed by a grove of beech. He re- 
plied in the negative, and assented to 
my proposal that we should explore 
it. A ride of two hours brought us to 
the secluded entrance of this pictu- 
resque ravine, and we descended into 
its deep and silent recesses. The road 
was stony, rugged, and unfrequented ; 
and, except at intervals, admitted only 
two horsemen abreast. The moun- 
tains on each side rose with bold 
abruptness, and their mossy surfaei s 
were dotted with perennial oaks and 
lofty oceches, which threw their arch- 
ed and interwoven branches across the 
chasm, and intercepted agreeably the 
glare and heat of the morning sun. 
We had proceeded aboat a league 
along this still and dusky hollow, when 
we distinguished the sound of a wcod- 
man's axe, and the sharp report of its 
sonorous echo from the opposite clilTs. 
We soon reached the spot above which 
the labourer was employed, bat the 
jirofubion of foliage aud underwool 
entirely screened the person of the 
woodman, whose axe continued to 
descend with unabated energy. \Yc 
had advanced about a liundrcd pai\s 
bewond this point, wdicn our cour>e 
was arrested by a groaning and migh- 
ty crasli, succeeded by a stunning 
shock, wliicli shook the ravine like an 
earlli<iiiake, and was re-echoed in deep, 
long mutterings by the adjacent rooks. 
Tranquillizing our startled coursers, 
wo looked around and beheld a colos- 
sal beech, lying in the narrow path- 
way, which it filled up like a rampart. 
The Greeks, who had loitered to dis- 
cern, if possible, the person of tlie vi- 
gorous woodman, were intercepted by 
the fallen giant of the mountain, but 
bad escaped injury, as we could per- 
ceive them in their saddles through 
tlic foliage. 

Startled by the ominous appearance 
of this incident, the governor imme- 
diately rode back, and bade his at- 
tendants dismount and lead their 
liorses over a sbeep^path tvbich rose 
on the mountain slope, above the le- 
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vel of the fallen tree, while he would 
ride on slowly until they rejoined him. 
Execratin^T the peasant who had thus 
annoyed him, he turned his courser s 
head, and we proceeded at a slow pace 
to tlie now contiguous spot whicli I had 
described to Colonna as best suited to 
his purpose. Here the base of’an enor- 
mous cliff projected like a rampart into 
the defile, and sloped abruptly into two 
right angles, connected by a level line 
of nearly perpendicular rock, which 
rose in castellated grandeur to a tower- 
ing height. The numerous crevices 
and hollows were fringed with dazzling 
heath-flowers and luxuriant creepers, 
between which the bare black surface 
of tlie rock frowned on the parsing 
gazer, like the ruined stronghold of 
some mountain robber. \Vc now turn- 
ed the first angle of the cliff, looking 
upward as we rode at the majestic 
front of this singular w'ork of nature. 
Still gazMig, w'e liad proceeded about 
fifty pacts, and the governor was re- 
marking, tliat the level and lofty sum- 
mit would make a commanding mili- 
tary station, when suddenly our cour- 
sers halted, and looking down we saw 
before us the tall and kingly figure of 
Colonna, standing like an apparition 
in the pathway. His right hand re-^t- 
cd on his unsheathed sword, and his 
attitude was that of careless and as- 
sured composure ; but in liih gathered 
brow, and in the boding glitter of his 
eve, I could dibctrii the deadly pur- 
pose of the forest lion, about to spring 
upon his prey, and fully confident in 
his own powers and rosourevs. At 
this sudden tiicounter of Montalto's 
son, who seemed to start with spectral 
abruptness from the ground bene.ith 
us, llarozzo shook in his saddle as if 
hehadfeten an accufting spirit. For 
a moment the blood left his face, liis 
breath shortened, and his chest lieavcd 
with strong internal emotion, but his 
iron features soon regained ihcir wont- 
ed character of intrepidity. IIo then 
darted upon me a keen look of enc^uiry 
and suspicion ; before, however, he 
had time to speak, Colonna was upon 
him. Hapidly advancing, he seized 
the bridle of his horse, and thus ad- 
dressed him : — ** Barozzo 1 the mea- 
sure of thy crimes is full, and retri- 
bution is at hand ! ('olonna the paint- 
er is no more, but the son of Mon- 
baa eaicai>€d thy dagger, an<l dc- 
roanda atonement for hisiather s blood. 


Dismount, assassin! and defend thy 
worthless life !” 

The deep and startling grandeur of 
Colonna's voice, and the implacable 
hostility which flashed from bis fierce 
eyeballs, shook the firm sinews of the 
guilty governor, and again his swarthy 
lineaments were blanched with terror. 
By astidden and powerful effort, how- 
ever, he regained self-mastery, and 
gathering into his grim features all the 
pride and insolence of his soul, ho 
darted upon his youthful enemy a 
sneer of contempt. “ Presuming va- 
grant!" he shouted, in acccuits hoarse 
with wrath, “ dare to impede my pro- 
gress, and my retinue, which is at 
hand, shall scatti r thy limbs on the 
highway !** 

Still firmly grasping the bridle, (’o- 
lonna eyed him for a moment with 
(juiet scorn, and then he smiled — brief- 
ly indeed, but with a stinging mock- 
ery, a hot and withering scorn of eye 
and lip, that scared the hanglity chief- 
tain to tlu‘ brain. Writhing with sud- 
den frenzy, he sparred his mettled 
charger, and endeavoured to ride clown 
Ills ojjp'Uieiit ; but the generous ani- 
mal, true to the better instincts of a 
nature nobler than his master's, re- 
fusfd to advance, and })lunged and 
deini-voltcd with a violence wliich 
would have unseated a less ex[)ericnccd 
rider. At this moment, the heavy 
trampling of approaehuig horses rolled 
ill doubling eclioes through the r ivine. 
Kneouraged by the wclcoim' found, 
Baro/za attempted to draw bis sword, 
but before the phniging of liis horse 
would allow him to reach tlie hilt, tlie 
vigilant Colonna smote Idm on the 
cheek with liis sheathed weapon. 'Plieii 
relimpjishing the bridle, and stcj>ping 
lightly sideways, he struck the horse's 
flank, and the startled animal, strain- 
ing every sinew, bounded away like 
a ball, and cjuickly disappe ired round 
the second angle of the cliff, followed 
by the loud laugh of the exulting Co- 
lonna, wliosejierce ha ! ha ! re-cchoed 
through the rocky hollow like a trum- 
pet-call. Meanwhile the Creeks, who 
had turned the first angle in time to 
behold the termination of the struggle, 
drew their sabres, and pushing their 
horses into a gallop, rushed dowm upon 
us like infiiriateil tigers. Anticipating 
ihcir attack, I was not unprepared to 
aid rny gallant friend in this emer- 
gency ; but all assistance was supei^ 
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fluoiis to one so fertile in resources, 
lie turned with graceful promptitude 
upon the savage Cretans, a»id before 
tlieir powerful steeds could measure 
the sliort intervening distance, his 
sword was firmly set between his teeth, 
and two pistols appeared with magical 
abruptness in his grasp. T>evclle(l by 
an ( ye winch never failed, these wea- 
pons lodged a bullet in the breast of 
each approaching (ireck. The colos- 
sal riders reeled in their saddles ; their 
sabres quivtred in their weakened 
grasp, and reclining for suppoit upon 
the necks of their startled hoises, they 
sucecs‘'ively ])ass»’d us, and turned the 
angle beyond which their chied' had 
disappcaied. (\)loinia now threw down 
his pistols, and evclaiined exulungly. 

Now is the ero^\niIlg hour, niy An- 
gelo! follov. ini', and you shall find the 
scaly monster of my dre ioi e night in 
a trap from which no human power 
can free him 

1 ro h' ])y his ''ide in womhring an- 
ticipation, and when we had ]>a^=ed 
till' angle. { heluhl a fc nc which still 
reinauih e n ;ravi n on my meinury. The 
defile hi're txiiaiidcd into an irregular 
oval, the t'\n einityot' w'hi jh washlock- 
I'd u]) hv a dense and impeiw ions iinns 
of young heecli and ]ii)plar, 1 1 ongahove 
thrice the Itugiit of a tall m in, and le- 
velled the: morning hy the ponderous 
ax(‘ of the indelaiigahle (lolonna. The 
eimrs- r of ItaiMZza) held plunged deep 
into the leify lahyiinlh, and th • un- 
Jion<ed goNernor, ent inglid by his vel- 
vet drapery, w is » ndeavourin 4 to cx- 
tncaii' hinnelf from the fork* d and iin 
tersicting iiranches, wliiie the horses 
of the (iiceks stood in the 

shade, near the bleeding bodies of 
their fallen masters, and the noble 
brutes snorted with horror, and shook 
ill every joint, as w'ith lowered necks 
and flaming eyC'J, they snuffed the 
blood of the expiring wretches. 

As we approached the governor, he 
succeeded iu releasing himself hy cut- 
ting his rich mantle into shieds with 
his d igger. S(ep])mg out of his leafy 
toils, he stood before us like a wild 
beast caught in a hunter’s trap, foam- 
ing’, furiou.s, and breathless, but evi- 
dently dismayed hy the sudden and 
irremediable loss of his armed follow- 
ers. Divested of the drapery which 
had served the double purpose of con- 
cealmeiil and display, we observed that 
he was accoutred in back and breast 
proof armour, of the light steel scales 
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I have before described. He looked 
the very serpent of Colonna's dream, 
and the malignant scowl of .his small 
and snaky eyes gave singular force lo 
the resemblance. His generous enemy 
allowed him time to recover from the 
fatigue of disentangling himself, and 
then approached him. ‘‘ Barozzo f' 
said he, “ last night I shot thy cow- 
ardly assassin. In dying penitence he 
called himself f//f/ agent iu the mur- 
der of my noble parent, and bade me 
shun the daggers of thy savage Cretans. 
But Alontalto’s son would risk a thou- 
sand liv( s to gain his just revenge, and 
again he warns thee to defend thy life, 
Pisani shall be umpire of the combat, 
and liis time-honoured name is pledge 
enough that no foul play is meant 
tlu-e.’* 

'i’lie governor, wlio had now’ reco- 
vered brcdtli and self possession, fold- 
ed liis arms, and met the stern defiance 
of liis youthful foe with a look of coii- 
temptuous indifiereiice. Not deigning 
a re])ly. he addressed himself to mein 
toiHs of angry expostulation, and ex- 
pressed his indignant surprise that a 
sou of the Senator Pisxni shouhl thus 
lend himsilf to the designs of a young 
vagrant, who was destined to grace the 
heiielus of a galley. Aly reply was 
:sntici])ati d hy the fiery Colonna, wlio^e 
sword lli iieil with lightning quick- 
no’s from the scabbard, while his 
haughty lip curled up with unutter- 
able scorn. 

llemorselcss villain !” he shouted, 
in a voice of appalling wrath, “ I 
know a Venom yet shall sting thy re- 
creant spirit into action. Know, Kr- 
cole Barozzo ! that Koscari’s daughter 
was wooed and won by ffir — plighted 
lur troth to — long ere she saw thy 
truculent and yellow visage. Nay, 
inoie, she would ere this have tied 
with me from I.ombardy, had not 
higher duties staid our mutual pur- 
pose.'* 

Tile governor, although a renowned 
and fearless soldier in earlier life, had 
betrayed a terror on the fii’ht view of 
Coloniia, and a reluctance to engage 
with him in single-handed conflict, 
w’hich 1 had referred to the depress- 
ing action of a diseased conscience, or 
to the increased love of life generated 
by his prosperous condition ; but a 
taunt like this was beyond all liumau 
endurance ; it stung him to the very 
soul, and roused his lazy valour into 
life and fury. liis sinews stiliened 
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with rage, and his widely opened eyes 
glared upon Colonna like those of a 
tigress at bay, while his teeth retnain- 
ed drinly clenched, and inaudible ma- 
ledictions quivered on his working lips. 
Tearing his formidable sword from its 
sheath, he rushed like one delirious 
upon his smiling adversary, and their 
blades met with a clash which told the 
deadly rancour of the combatants. 

I now witnessed a conflict unparallel- 
ed for intense and eager thirst of blood. 
It was truly the death grapple of the 
lion and the serpent. The noble and 
generous Colonna, pursuing his just 
revenge, and trusting, like the kingly 
animal, to native strength and courage, 
sought no unfair advantage ; while the 
cralty Barozzo, huge in body, tortuous 
in mind, and scaled with impenetrable 
steel, well personified the reptile of 
Colonna’s vision. Although a prac- 
tised and wary swordsman, lie did not 
wield bis weapon like Colonna, who, 
witli equal skill in stratagem and feint, 
was unrivalkd in that lightning-quick- 
ness, and ready sympathy of eye and 
hand, for wliich the Italians are pre- 
eminent amongst the swordsmen of 
Europe ; but the courage and self- 
pos-.cssion of the go\cinor had been 
exercised in frequent conflicts with 
the 3Ioteleni ; bis sinews were strung 
with martial toil and daily exercise ; 
and bis well-mailed person presented 
so little vulnerable surface as greatly 
to protrict ai.d facilitate lii.-> defence. 
He soon learned, however, to respe ct 
the formidable skill, and untiring arm 
of his young opponent, whose weapon 
played with a motion so rapid and in- 
cessant, that he seemed to parry and 
thrust at the same instant ; and had not 
the large and powerful liainl of Ila- 
rozzo retained a firm grasp of liis hilt, 
he would have been disirnnd at the 
first onset. After a few passes, Co- 
Jonna*8 point struck the centre of tlic 
governor's coislet with a force which 
marie the scales sink deep beneath the 
pussure, but the tempered stefih re- 
sisted this and many other wcll-di- 
rectvd hits. Tlic conflict proceeded 
with unabated fierceness, and for a 
period which would have utterly c.x- 
hauste^! men of ordinary lungs and 
sinews^ when Barozzo, finding all his 
lunges ineffective, and fearing prema- 
ture exhaustion, endeavoured to .sus- 
tiiu ai^ collect his powers by remain- 
ing on flue defensive ; but it was now 
too Ilia sword was irrecoverably 


entangled in the whirlwind involu- 
tions of Colonna's weapon — liis hold 
began to relax — and he saw the mo- 
ment rapidly approaching when he 
Sihould be disarmed, and at the mercy 
of an unappeisable foe. Despairing 
of success, thirsting for revenge, and 
regardless of the laws of fair and opiii 
combat, be siuhlenly tlrevv liis long 
dagger, dropped on one knee, ami 
made a thrust which would have 
proved fatal to a lr<s vigilant a'iver- 
sary. But Colonna had anticipated 
the possibility of this base aUein))t 
from one so <lestitiito of all chivalrous 
feeling, and his (|uick eye ob-^erved 
and met the movement. Stepping 
lightly back, he wlnrhd liis kLCii 
edged blade with a force whiih cut 
deep into Baio'/zo’s w’ri'-t. 'file dag- 
ger dropptd fiom his pa]‘>'iLd gra'^p, 
and, at the sune insiaiit, his swoid 
flew above his In ad. (’‘'loiina, having 
disarmed his treaelu rons t neiny v\liile 
still kneeling, (’iMlained i ) follow up 
his advantage, and cooll) ."aid to 1dm, 

That trick was wuithv ot }( n, go- 
vernor! but your mnrdi Join gn.u is 
nearly up. Jt( sunie } oui sv. md, and 
cluteh the guard inon' hrinly, or in 
three passes mare ^uu v. >i' be loo I r 
vultures !” 

Barozzo, who h;ul stain d .,m tlie 
ground, and now' ."to id loamui j- a? iii ■ 
mouth like a eliafed paniio ■*, -.i,d no- 
thing in reply, but sed' \ )'!• 'aoid. 
and rusbed upon In . :n:\. i- 

sary with desperate out iinava:iii«;: li - 
rocity. I Could now ptieu'^c i' ii 
Colonna pr« nsul him nn:n‘ lioik. ili lU 
befoie, and that hi', point n-* 
sought the corslv't, l)u» ih i i’ 

Barozzo, w litre imkv.d id, i,- a 
mortally vulm, ruble, and v. liu,. < re 
long, the <h itli ‘tu,ke ic.aJ., ij.n,. 
A tew pasts bid Ineii i\ ini.p* d 
witliout a liit, when "mldinly It o /- 
zo*s sword again ilew Ironi bn gi-: )', 
and long before it reaediul the ground, 
Colonna's point wa.s buikd in Ins 
throat. The thrust w'a ■. moi i'\l. d’lo* 
steel had .severed tlie dnef el’ hj',' ; the 
hot blood biihijled out in.slnatns ; and 
the liuge Baro/./o staggered, lejid, 
aud fell uiJon his back. A bhody 
froth now gatliered round lip.s, 
which worked with agony and lage ; 
the life-blood ebbed apace, and soon 
the trunk and limbs of the coIomiI 
chieftain were stilFened in deutli. But 
even in death the dominant passions 
of his soul were strongly written in his 
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livid featuiTs. Ilis p.lazoJ mid sunken 
c'yes still glared with fieiid-like and 
collected malice on his conqueror, and 
every lineament was inwrought with 
reckless and insatiable ferocity. 

(’olonna gazed awhile in solemn and 
impressive silence upon tlie hu; lie had 
de.^troyed. Ilis broad forehead dark- 
ened with deep thouglit, and his eyes 
K iddeiied with painl'ul recollections of 
the beloved parent Avbose untimely 
death he bad so well aveng( d. h<»on, 
beovever, bis noble featun^s bri rlit* )!* d 
witli a fervent loo): of mingled filial 


piety and exultation. He wiped his 
reeking liladc upon the ren;nants of 
Barezzo's mantle, and w'c retraced our 
sU P'. Colonna ascended a sheep path, 
and ci o-smI the n o ntain to regain his 
boat, A\]H}e I returned by a circuitous 
road to the villa, leaving the governor 
of Candia and hi^j retinue to the vul- 
tures of the Apenuine, wbieli, with 
uueriing ki ii, li.id ^een or hccntcd tlu' 
deail (irecls, and Wevo air* ady sailiiv^ 
in wiile cdflit bigli abovn^ fw' •■rene 
of blond. ‘ . 


H(ri’ my fiieiid, who bad with diflieulty pursued liis way tbiough the 
mouldy pages of the decayed manii-icnpt, was coin]'e'll( d to mak<' a final 
pause. 'I be long action of tunc and damp li ul nearly obliterated tin* rtuiain- 
lier of the nairative, ami glnnps(‘s only of ron. antic jaril , by ‘^la and land w» re 
occasionally di^eeniibbn \\'t were obliged to suspend all fetvLbcr pratiticjtion 
ol oureui'osity until our return to Won wlnie we boj ed by a chemical 
proM s'> to Mic('i‘cd in la storing to a itiore I'"'giblc tint the p ile cbaiact^ I'S of 
U intertsfim*- manuscript. 


'iH! nriKi n N rvM Ti'- . aYDi Tia. 


’ I'w \* :t teimpi'vtuous evt ; tlie i <ins, 
(/\ir the iiKiiintains and the pl.iin-, 

Ik'UrM down \\i:h eeasi b m-isc ; 
flic fiMv'st dejubs ii' in a r. ar : 

'J’lie M ,\ came foaming to the slmug 
Am) tin ouuh tin- ret ky r.i\t i ii'? bo ii . 

n.o.^rd '»Kitb a ei,nif ’s \tU‘’ \ 


n. 

At hmrtli if’c vsiiuls licgau to still. 

A - lb spi r Clown’d the ^ontbern bill . 

'i he rams began t i e\. ; 

Xiglu's stai -bestuehh d map nufinl’d ; 
rp fioin the earth the bbu k ilouds curl’d ; 
All'] lie* white moon ro c o\ i tin avoi’ 1, 

As iweri' to In ia’d I\s (* 

111. 

ladl'd wa> the tunmul <01 tin.' ‘•bore, 

\N'liile the furce rack tlnat, just befuv, 

With t('m])e.'t laden ib ep, 
l>w’ipt tbrougli the s.id ami sullem ‘k\ , 

(irew bright, and, in soveiiity. 

Beneath the ijuiet moon’s calm eye. 
Appear’d to fall asleep. 

IV. 

rhe green trees twinkled in the vale ; 

Bure was tlie radiance — pure and pale. 
With beauty silvering o’er 
The verdant lawn, ami i.'psing lill ; 

There was a silence on lljc hill ; 

Hush’d w'crc the winds ; and all grew rtill, 
Except the river’s roar. 
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V. 

T.civi’i,-; fireside’s eirclin" tallc, 

’Twas then my solitary walk 
Amid the fields 1 took. 

To ^Nhere a ruin’d eonvi Ut stood, 

As ’tv. eve the abode of solitude, 

Left, inid the relics of its wood. 

To stockdove and to rook. 

vr. 

I^orn was tlie sceme and di solate ; 

Rank wet'ds o’er^n w its moulderiiij; gate ; 

I elotnbe its frajj^ile stair ; 

’rhe inO(ufii' ams, piereiim; tbrougli the gloom 
(R’ eacli untcnant‘ tl low*' room, 

AMiiic ( ist the censer she«l ^H i fimjc, 

Shew’d only ruin (he»e ’ 

\ [«. 

Pleased with the prospict. — ph'ased, ud p fin’d.- 
The sinnmit of the \s.d‘i's I gnn'd, 

And leant m»- there' alone, 

Tlcncath the solitary ^^ky : 

W'luie, in tlie moon’s pah' .'’ririntry. 

As ^\(,)k^* the uild bed’s fitful er\ , 

'fhe «.!es\ y nnillfiowevs sluiiv’ 

viti. 

The jes’ininr stnn’il .iii\e v/itli h( ; 
iUo-sonis wtiv on the cnUnrul t>ee‘, 

That now \\ere .^narl’d and wild ; 

Am’ rc'e Di votion tioni laeh <'<1!, 

A\ Inn Imle Xnn, .at ^uun i of liell, 

I »id duly kiuii, ai il wor.-hip Widl 
T 1'^* ?>Iotl>» r ..»'d 1 < e ( hd.h 


I s. 

How e-u.oo tliev time, the, lot tly forms" — 
ir to .‘'hi; Id th-ein Irom tin* f lorms 
( tf tin-: uiepin 1 i artl), 

'I'liat from jI : intnl riowds they lied 
Or warii’tl hv ('oii,n-i> nee, dn! fii*' du id 
()\ du I ’men'' o’er t.ieli euilty henl, 

'l'<- Pe’ -n.-n* e gi\ e hj’-tli " 


’files.' <jU(stIoir, who may an^^wer ‘•' — fa) ' 
V\'nh eyes of thought, and clna k of w oe, 
Th.it pah and sighing maul, 
Devoutly knc<'lnig at tin- ‘■hrim — - 
liee tiue love, bontnl tor J'alcstine, 

San): with hi w'aii'Ois in the hrine, 

'fo .sodden d.tath hetiav’di. 


\i. 

rfifi ’s d.iy for lur ha<l found its ch>n-; — 
^traight irom her brow sin- pluck’d the ruse ; 

And from li.'r clieek (he Idoom 
J'.idfd, like* tints from autumn iiowii 
'WTirn over earib tin- tempest louts, 

A I'd rudt wind.s leave* the saddening bow. rs 
T 0 Winter's sulh n gloom. 





Thr Rnhird i\HU)irn/. 
xii. 

And lo! that other by lier .side, 
llopernl SL> sjoii to be a bride ; 

Jiluc eyes and auburn hair, 

That ininjht have chain’d all human hearts, 
VVcr(i vain — her lirkle knif^ht de})jrt-i, — 
Her .sour.‘^ decp-cherisliM vi‘‘ions thwart^;, — 
A)id h'aves her to despair. 

XIII. 

With indignation and amaz 

She {^aw her rival, heard the praise, 

Once deem'd her own, bestow’il 
On slr.in‘:!;er charms ; and 'die co\\ld not — 
I’oilorn, for.s'akcn, and for^-ot — 
l'])h'i]d th'‘ burden of her lot, 

1 1 if^ mi*-'.! V bo ;.M. 


M \ . 

d'lun, in lur solitary cOI. 

It vieldid painful joy to dwell 
On Mptuns that had been ; 

Ih r full lit ait to her tin oat w’ould n'-e, 

Willie vh.- would tuiii lur tearful eyi‘s 
i lom ch iii^( ful (Aith, to chaiiuele^s ^kii 
, 01(1 aid] . , and s( leli-e 

\v. 

A thiid— around In r, one by one, 

I ike \eni'l dower- in 'summer’s ‘''Un, 
d'iio e '\hoin ''he ]ov« d bad ikul ; 

Si), liowin.; t(' lur cheerless fate, — 

Home Kfi unto her desolate — 
lltr pileiiin step son.i^lit out this gite, 

'I’o eornmune tvith the dead. 

\vi. 

'Idu re Urcollt ctioiiV sunlieht stream? ; 

Aiid, in the sihnee of her di\ams, 

She hears their voii\s still — 

Ikars the blue rdl amid its tlowers, 

As tr^r slio lieard in childhood’s hours, 

'^iray- with rlunn through the j?,.iTden bow'ots, 

And cVnnb' lur inUo c hd). 

Wit. 

A fourth — her hlaek ami midnight eyes— 

Wlieiein tin abyss of passion lies— 

Silently bum ; but she 
l.ovcd whom her kindred .sanction’d not: 
lie fell — she souglu the bloody ‘^pot— 

And, to forget and be forgot, 

W as hither doom’d to doe. 

will. 

Ve's, far more dear wa.s he, though dead, 

Than all yet living things : she Hed 
A world which gave but pain. 

Heroic constancy to prove ; 

And, nufsing for his sake, a love, 

Which nought could change, ami none could luovo, 
Disdain’d to love again. 


.‘JS7 
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XIX. 

Vos ! tbovo she strove to yield her soul 
Unto edin control ; 

JUit ]Moniovy’s charms outlast 
[.on;:; years of solitude and <*looin ; 

And ott his imapje, from the tomb, 

To ))k'ss her came, in ileauty's bloom, 
W’lun hours of pra)er wore past. 


\\. 

'ri)nujAhts sal ai.d strany.e came thioiif'in;^ 

A , (Inou di tlu' pale and peopled p.e t, 

Kclu I'aney clo\e her way ; 

'^rjie fcei'O aioiind me c*h:ine,».d, and biiehr 
T.av ]nle and I'aiaii'n on my sijiht. 

As ('SCO th.(‘y ‘liom* in snmim r liylit, 

I'ho \et tio'y knew d^e.»\. 

X SI. 

I')j(rni,s — fanelts — viaoU'v — Mieh are thf e , 
\'( t on the musii)'’- mind leay ' - i/i', 
h( n, on Mil ev. hk. tli’s 
Oil whicdi 1 wnre, tlnone.h fir-}>i t tliini: 

1 1(1* lone* Mvditahon \\in,_-. 

Anil to ilie ddl>in‘^ vjinit hrim’s 
IheMiu ^ ot )»ale or hli^s. 


\ Ml. 

And ye, c;iey convent walls, tanpht W(ll. 
'I'Int onward years ^hall onl) sv ed 
Tile (ataloaue of ehanj^e ; 

^'c 1, while w’e look around, and 
W'liai Ini! pin’d in our own hiief sj'-in, 
'J'fMie^-, Vvliuli ceeinr’d inee life luj^ain 
I'Atn to oni ( Iwi., m ‘‘lran;-n‘ 

will. 

'I'li n, whal is life' — ’lis like a thaver 
Tlnit blossoms throup-h one sunny liour, 
A bii;j;ht illusive diw.ni ; 

A w’ave that inelt^ u])on tlie shore ; 

A lij/htnin." flasli that straiejit is o’er ; 

A phantom seen — then seen no more — 

A hnlddo on the .-tuvun ! 


X X I v. 

r.ook on tlie elo.rchy aid’s yellow •'knll — 
Is not tin contemplation full 

Of serious thouelit and df» p r 
’'J’ifl ownerless — but jet eie flid 
The spirit, Lo\c ujdield that bitnl, 

And fnemks hune round a dyin/*; 1 m d, 

'i'o hide tlieir eyes, and watp. 

\\v. 

’I’hns geiirrations pjs.s away — 

'Tis renovation and decay — 

"J’is cliiblliood and old age ; — • 
lake figures in the wizard’s gla'-s^ 

In long Mircthsion on we nass. 

Act «ur brief parts — and men, alas ! 

Are swept from off the stage ! 


[;seiit. 
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XPH A’I'.N XTiVlIIOSin KTAliaiN IIKPIN liXOMRNAiiN 
HAKA KliTJAAONTA KA©llMENON OINOnOTAZElX. 

I’lroc. ftp. Ath. 


ts (I ({/.sfirh h.f (thi Phorjiiiff, ^ 

Ail aur'init o Ju) v'r dn I'nvd/i'd G)'L‘'k hi iio / 

Mcntnuijy kk.iii im)k CtHOJ) xvi\ i hi p i.i ng rhurr.L, 

Ngt u) I h i Tin; .n <• i’.\( l rolsj) iml i:oaiid iikk a i Riri Lr ; 

Hri C.AIIA IO CllAl U'llll IJ Jll-'f I S.SIN'G 'IJIhll. Uri’hL.’" 

Ail i iCi Ui'iit rule of tfu' lu firtjj oA/ corh ’th ' — • 

And a itry jit nwtto to pvt to oar 

( . N. op* At. lb. 

.Ad<‘i''iif . — C'n jiii? 1 <M ii I h XoMiu J! q ; Ti'iuiiii "J’uiviMi, I'Nq. ; Tkl 
SiihriiiJU); J’l 11 u MvcuAjiiN; 1’ q- ; Hen. l)i W’^niiow. 

A Gll 1 H . 

I i 1 - ^'ryntll for old rLllG’.>s like \ou oul nu , 1 imollu u>, to cioon aw^y in 
tlii“^ l^'liion — tlh liiudeii of I'ur ^'Ont* btiii .q in f-uin and ''Ubsiance, no more 
IIlim \’inny Horn lie's 

“ Sunt 1 en lium ni : ik bile ludilniiim ’ — 

Luit hcie is tile Doctor, lioiust man, with tno btiapi>iiig Nounkeib e>ii his 
— wliat is he to do uuh them ? 

M U KAIJIN. 

A piaLiieal ijiiestion, mv eA^k, and one not to be ahsweud with an orhonc* 

1 u K 1 r K. 

ras-, ihc bottle, ivit. 

WOlrllOA'. . 

A\e, avi’, All Xoilh — tluie's the nib — nhit’s to be done \\i them? 
rln ie’s Joniiny h is won I keiina how mou) pii/, >, and noo tlie Natural el^is-, 
is ovvi', ir really eoines to be a m.utLr o' doninii^bt luci^sit} tor me to deter- 
mine (ui sv)nu thine, lie’s not ifulispo<<*d foi the mmisliy, thai I allow ; but 
Tuinmuv is only a yeir and a li.ilf Iii'Iimt bun, and he's vei > delieale. Tam al* 
wav ? was ;i weakly lliiii'^ in tlu' bv)d^, i'lom Ins veia eiadlo, as 1 mav s.i) — 
In'- jU't k'. ii lor the knk q;nn— Aim non, \ e ste, AI r Noi tb, thi ca>e is this. 

I waUolor to Sir.lohn, iioele to thepie-.ul Sir dohn, and that >vas the way 1 
pot the ])ie-nilatio!i ; and I <limia doubt, that if I had a son a pieaelnr, ar-d 
w’f’el ipokon of, hel_v\e, a. years aie w\ aim*; aw a' wi'us a’, lueli, ^ir'> ! 
dohn, I daur . ay, would not be in ln-pi>.sed to let Imn eome in .is .'i^^si-stanl and 
suees ^scr. I have no iiootive piomlse, so, but 1 ihink I liav*. leason to con>i- 
this as [netty certain. 

Aoi; 1 ij . 

No dotibt at all, Dv^ctor. 

w (>rhow . 

lUit then, All Noitli, iliere’b llie question a.;.iin — if tiny both gaed lo the 
Hall, and were liceii.-ed in due reason, v.liieli o’ them would get the phue 
•iiid what might come o’ the other? 

f'Hi loii'iij). 

Aye, Doctor, tlieie’s niony an ill tvtdd ; but a bhuk coal wahoid the baiuU 
is the very puircst o’ the huill tot. 
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MACUAIUN. 

A doubt All case — and a deep— nor to be st tiled witboui all due appliances 
and means. 

'ilCK l I K. 

How many chaldevd did the last augmentation come to, Doctor r 

tv on now. 

A\'hy, Mr Tickler, I certainly thought I was entitled to six tee ii cli alder, 
and IMr Jeemes Moncriett' — (I beg pardon, I mean I.ord Moneriell’ — but he 
then only IMr Jeemes — , for it was in Sir Harry's time, honest man) — 
Lord IMoncrieff, he was clearly of that opinion : and indeed I.ord Titmilly 
took notice of one circumstance that one would liavc thought might have sa- 
tistied any unprejiulcozed undirstamling, nanuly, ye see, sir, that Mr lilackie, 
of Middlceairny, the very next incumbent, sir, wi’ a considerably smaller pa- 
rish, a pi'pulation (leddedly inferior in amount, sir, and, I'lnnparuuvely i}>eak- 
inii, no style necessary to be supported — for there’s no resident propiieLor in 
]\Iiddlccairny aboon the degree of a bonnet-laird, as we say — Mr lilackie, ‘^ir, 
as Lord Titinilly obarved, liad fourteen chahhr, and a glebe of thiity acris, 
all line arable. JUit yo see, sir, in the Teind Louit noo-a-da>s, bu-dnes'; is of- 
ten run through in a very hurried lamshakely faslu()n — I hclie\e that’s allow- 
ed. I would inisca’ no man, nor no court, sir, v\lth my 'mU — but really when 
the haill fifi teen are together, there’s such a ci iishing and hiisth' that tlie most 
important aflaii-', are occasionally, as it were, treated iti i \ery lightly go- tlie- 
by sort of a fashion, sir. It’s owie tine. 

i n u r r 

What did tlay give yo, Do^tur? — Ta^s the bol'do, Log.. 

\v.>nllo^\ 

\ ciy excellont good claret vLne, indeed, Mr Nhntii I — hem ’ — lum I — And 
then, I was sivinr, Loul C’laigie he reimul.ed — b-* w I*. a!\. ays a s.'umU 
headed man that — that it consisted with his Knov h d'’,(', iliat a n.inijlor in 'jo 
largo a parish as ILlherellstane, aboundiii' in sic a nspiTtabJe circle o’ fami- 
lies, boud to and must have charges to meet entirely beyond what euuhl fill 
on the incumbent of Middltriirny, wheie all the I’nid i; the Duke’s, as yon 
know, nn he not a few little poriioiicrs (/.i the Hi le Burn-side. And tin n Lord 
Jialgray, honest gentb. man — Mr Dauvid Willianoon lint was — he aye likes 
liis joke ; he 'tiiil, <|Uo' h(% l;e didna pielend to b.- onv great cniie as to sei- 
inons, but be could answtr l.»r ac thing, rhcl there was ne’er a mimdtr in 
tile Car^-e gial a hater dinner tlian tho 3Iini'ttr o’ Ih U»erellstane — ha ! liii ! 
ha ! — nnd then Lord adowbank, the young man that noo i^', he joggi>t l.is 
neighbour and leugh — and my Tmrd I'residenl he L-ugh, and du^liee ('Itrk he 
grunted too, and bh.w liiiuself uj) and botched again — and Lord (Bllies he 
Hung hiinxdf back in his chair, and winked his ctn, and then fiyed them on 
thv roof, and then lie yaw nit befoie the haill fifeteeii — ance, twice, thrice, as 
if ho was ettled to rive his very jaw oft—and J.ord Corehouse tin re lie sat up a.s 
stiff and prim as a poker, his round gleg eon twinkle- 1 wirikhid back and forrit, 
and Ids face and lips as plaucid as a print o' butter — and then 

TK'Kl.CIl. 

'rhe interlocutor, Doctor— the interlocutoi , 

MAIKAniN. 

I fUjt astonislied at your pi oceedings, JMr 'ricltkr. Sir, ivc iinve not yet 
lieaid the statement of the other side of tlic bar. J appeal lo Air Norlli, if 
we can expect to come to a fair view of this qmstion — tliis very delicate, I must 
fiiy, and important (jueslion, uiiles*j my reverend father on my right be i^cr- 
mitted to go on — .step by step. 

rii Kr I’ a, 

(), a thousand pardons— I miant nothing of the kind— purge, Doctor. 

MIFTHKim. 

VVliit is tiic stipend, Doctor Wodrow? — and, Tm saying, In Ip yourstdl 
Iiinny, ' 

v.'onriow*. 

Lxcer’ding deheite (daiet wini*, certainly !— hem,— \\ gcTitltTiicn, yeu»ay 
think it does not set the like o’ us to be complrcnin about .'lic like things, but 
I’ve a sairpinc’h to gar the tway ends meet sometimes, that I promise yc— 
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V/])at wi’ iijy wife's wee black beukic, and the tax-loons^ and the tailor 
and slioeniaker, and Mr Albert Cay's accoujit — for I maun aye liae a bottle of 
[,^o()d port and sherry i' the IManse — we could never thole to want tliat — and 
the tway callants in by at the College here a' winter — though Tin sure I would 
never even them to ony thing like au extravagance— really, Mr Hogg, what 
wi’ ae thing and anither, sina' and great — and I must observe, by the by, that 
1 think it’s a sin to gar Ministers* sons pay fees at ony University. 

MAC RABIN. 

I (iuite ague wi* you as to the fees. Doctor. Why not try an overture ^ 

HOOG. 

liut the stipend — the stipend.'^ 

\V03>U0\V. 

Aye, I forgot that. Well, Mr Hogg, would ye believe it ? they gave 
me uflcr all only twelve chahlcr, and iny glebe is a mere kail-yard to the like 
of Middlccairny — no aboon eighteen acie— and w'cet, piasliy dirt of ground, the 
mai .1 ilek o’t — wadna bring ten K,hiIIing;» an acre, as I shall an*5Wer. 

NORTH. 

J’licre iiulhing ihut MUprises me moie tiiaii t’iie succe >uil riuaniiti* in 
wlucli oui Scotch Clergy c-/nleiKl jgainsL tortune — tin (nrju^J.a ffoini, I 

mean — in bringing up their l.iiniiic'-. J.ook to what walk of hie you w'ill, not 
onlv lieie at home, but all o\cr the colcnio, and indeed I might say in Eng- 
land itself too, and you shall lind no class more honourably represented than 
the baiuis ol‘ the 3ianse. 

\\ onjio w . 

It's vli'v tiiio, Mr iNorlli. \Cc liae a hard tussle, but ilie event shows, UU-* 
der Cfod’s gou<l bh -sing, liuit it' . no spurring ilie d«..td hor.sc. AVeel, wha kens 
what in> Iway lads leay come to yet I’m sometime- tliinking o’ breeding 
dn'in* , to ilie liar — but tbcN’v<' been laising ibe lee^ sairlv of late — and I’m 
tehl it’i., a lang Iniie tre ainaist eny o’ tlu m can w in lluir bread, do as they will. 

1 1' ; . a. 

'i lie laising 01 the U c^ of udniittaiu^. was consuieud ncecs'vii), Doctor, be- 
c.iU'e my own bod>g ihe W.S V, hid r.iucd their'-. In ]):u'Liculav cases, the 
ebange '.ill, im doubi, operate to the di'\'al\dnt tge of the liar au<l the public; 
luit, on the wliok, it would not ha\e done to lia\e the liar cheaper of entrance 
than the infeiior biancli of the law, as Air AlaLi’abin here would call it. 

A OR 1 If. 

(iod knows, the) ah. both lav t nuugli h-eknr wiKd you and I caii icriieiabci 
ihcui. 

1 le ivt 1 u. 

\ e-, lUil'-. Nolliing eau stop that. AVo ai\ i.ut iollowmg here, a- c\ery 
wluie eke, in the Ibot'-tep-* of our nei'ihhoui.s, i’lic Kiighhli liar is degene- 
ratin;; // nic d'u'n — woiully — sinking la't, fa^t into a mire tiade. l)id}ou 
lead some cupirai paragraphs on that head in the It'lam'aid lately 

N OK'l IN 

1 re.i'I eveiy thing that is in 'J’pt. Siandako. Thai pajicr, sirs, is an ho- 
ncuu U) the country, — tiic ahk‘-t that 1 ivev remember to have seen— and, I 
chink, as upright as able, 'i he command oi know Icilge, deep, accurate, auet 
as pancakes, on e\cry to]>ie that turn- ii]>, i- truly sut prising the strong, 
))lain, masculine Knghkli of the Doetor’s style, ]>iv'-uits as great a contrast to 
the u-mil voni of our Icadiug-articlc-mongi is, as a pillar iu Wislminstcr Ab- 
bey does to a plaster pilaster in iUvent-slivet. 1 read the' passages )ou meu- 
I’on witli rrcal interest— and, reiiu-mheung the dns of my youth, when I 
hung out for a season in the Temple (kirdcns, wdth considerable pain. But, 
as you say, wc have the same work going on befoie our own eyes here in the 

Bariiamcni House. 

, ^ 

iJlUlV.U. ^ 

I’lenty of clever working Attorneys among the nsing brood of Advocates— 
but devil a one — beg your pardon, ' Doctor — not one that I have heard of, of 
tlic real old cut — uniting the range of the scholar with the tact of the pkader. 
The people of my own bid calling tell me they gain little or nothing lunv-a- 
days by consultations, and only a mouthj>iece for their own memorials when 
the allUir oomcb into Court — hcncc the f.ystem they arc adopting. I hear. 
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iVfacrabin, that it is quite the cusluui for an Apent to clap a pown on the back 
of one of bis appi entices, or dorks, and so walk him into the Parliament 
House, to do his business, upon a pri\ato understanding as to the qnan^ 
till urn of fees. 

MAC RABIN. 

So they say — God knows. 

N'ourn. 

This 'won’t go on long without telling visibly on tlie character of the profs- 
sion. Come some really great ease — such a one as the Douglas cause, now — 
and where should we be? Cranstoun, Aloncrieff, Fnllarton, are all on tlie 
Bench — John Alore must be so fortliuith — Jeffrey, with all his talents and 
eloquence, is no lawyer to speak of — but he'll be on the Bench too— and, in 
fact, upon my word, 1 don’t know where one would look. 

l ICK l,I R. 

Alacrabln, confound yo, )o don’t read enough, man ; if you did, }OU might 
fit yourself for any thing in thr<.c years. 

MACRABIN. 

Pass the Bounlemx. If I liad a son old enough, 1 shoubl prefer making 
him a W.S., I admit. 

>\(>R'( 

Why, go whore one may, t' ey c<TtainIy seem to he g< tting the soil of old 
Alotlier Caledonia into their dutches. By Jupiter! in fifty ycirs more, it this 
goes on, t;ic doers will have uproote I the Termrum Ihrniuu. 

M A( RAUIV. 

And small tlie bC.mh. A poor ‘7et. Totally d<. void of all real ])iide and 
inde})cnd- nee of spirit. Only Ic'ok at our count\ repr* -cntalion — Had iho^e 
lad's b ell chosen by iVce-luartul dectois — bid they luid tlii' fear of a day of 
rtckoniug witli honest nun before their eyes, wouM they have daicd, think 
ye, to wheel rtiund as they did, at the first taji of the Duke's dniiu ? I think 
there wire fony-oiie sheer rats — and rats \aid-ljiig-tuilod,” iJ Himn'irr 
loquny — among our beautilul forty-fi\e. 

sill riti M). 

'i-kiii has aye been a sair number for auld Sc ul.trid. Wid, wed, wlial sig- 
nifies speaking ? d lie wiita’^ son, iVtcr, will be Jii-.t >ie another laird as tlie 
light heir wa I hae bjtii. It\ wonderfu’ how cauly folk tak to th it trade ! 

1 l« KI 1 II. 

I a-'.ri'" tlie cvj! — i ;.-, be eiiig the >]i' phtnVs prrd«>n, it is, and will be 
found to bt, .1 gri. t s\il — I a'-ei ibe it n.aiifiy to tin* I nion, 'I h.it aeoursnl 
measure h.is done Scotland no good — 1 know it is tin’ f^^^lnon U' talk .nul write 
quite otlierw i .c, can among tbo^e who pass 'wi ill oiIkI'?, and jii rh tps with 
tliemsel ve-, for tlie S* otoriun — But siidi is my lidiel, and I have 

watdied the oi)'-r.ition of the affair much longi r than any of those that iiow-a- 
days lift uj) tongue and pen in its laudation. 

1 II. 

Wiiy, the Ciiiou has certainly done us mudi li.inn — ' ui do^s not tlie g- od 
nvcrbiiaiiee linit, — candidly now ? — C«pitvil inlroduct'd — 'fradc encouraged — 
But )oii know the whole .'fioiy as wdl a.s 1, J’lmolh}. 

IICKI.FR. 

Peralvf nturc. (!api'al introduced? when? how? — I know of no Kngli.sh 
capital worth talking about, that ever was introduced into Scotland, except 
indetd by Scotsmen, wlio made fortunes in the south, ami then came home 
again. But they night, and would have done all that, lliough thcie hatl hten 
no rnion. 'i In n as to trade — why, the Knglisli did e\ery thing to pieveiit 
our having any access to a colonial market. Need 1 ribr to the black ami 
. bloody lab' of Ibiiicn ? And then, only look to the whole manage inent of Our 
‘‘^’oloni.fi i'inpirc — J say ou r, for oro%v it i.s — Briti.'-h, not Knglish. — Have not 
oui ncigiibours studiousl/Srid iliH'j5'&Ti'tly acted rif> oro on the principle of their 
being m t iiritisli, but Kngli.-,h ? Look at their law\s — their chundi estahli»Ii- 
ments — win re they have any. Why, even in the army and navy — don’t I re- 
inerrtbcr, only thirty years ago, I believe later, it wasi the law of the land, that 
every gentleman, on receiving the King of Great Britain’s coinmibsion, should 
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((ualify by takiiio; tl)e sacranirnt Jiccordinj; to the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land ? (’ould ins\ilt— could injustice be more glaring ? 

KOllTJI. 

That’s done away with, however. 

TiCKT.tR. 

A>c; not, however, out of any growing liberality as to Old Scotland— hut 
only out of that growing indiff'-rence to everything connected with churches 
in general, in other words, to the Christian Jleligion, which may he traced 
fis palpably in almost every other department of leceiit legislation. Trade en- 
couraged, ind(?ed ! wliy, look to the Bank of England — founded in the teeth of 
all the Kngli^ih prejudices of the time by an immorfal Scotsman — Is it not to 
this hour a standing order with that National K^lahlislnncMit, that no Scots- 
man shall he employed within its walls — none — from the Chairman’s scat to 
the Porter’s — J/V, and w’e only, are excluded from all and every thing. 

NOR'l n. 

And good enough reisou why. Tliey know if w^? got our nose once in, Ave 
W'ould roon draw our tails ufiei us. They have but to look over llic way to 
tlie India House, where we went in like the acorn and have grown like the oak, 
till now w'e fill the whole concern at home and abroad, and the birds of the 
air do nestle in our pleasant houghs — Change tic and ritra-gangetic. But that's 
the way everywhere. In s[>ite of their Iiwn, wc have tikcn two- thirds of all 
the colonie'*, rump and stump, to ourselves. 

'j jcK r.[ ji. 

AVliy, in truth, wc need hardly prettiid that w'c have not h<t-l — by hook or by 
crook, no matter — our own share of the fat things. India — armv, navy, coun- 
cil, bench, and diroeiiiui, are pretty well our-. In tlie West Indies w'e arc the 
(hivei.. ahu'"it miner, iHy, and oar planters are at least half and lialf. — Nova 
Scotia — the iiame speaks for itself— and as for Canada, wiiy it’,N as Scotch as 
laicliaher — wliatcuer of it is not I'ltiieh, 1 mean — Jht n omitting o'ur friend 
John (rilt, Inivo not we hofhi'owx Bishop Alocdonell ter the Papists— uur Arch- 
deacon Stracli in for the Kpncopils — and our Tigir Dunlop for the Presbyte- 
rians.^ and 'iis the same, 1 belie\o, all downwards. 

M)u I n. 

If (hero w'eie ont' pnhlic dcj»artment in which u py'n/r} one inight lja\e ex- 
pected to liiid Scotland pool ly put off, I thmk it will he admitted that was 
ill * Adiniraliy. WJl, look to the result, I.oid Melville — Sir (teorg.’ CKrk 
— Sir (Jeorge Cookhurn — thiee S.'otchmeii out of the live — 

MAI UA 111 N. 

^'oumay almost count I.onl C utltTcagh too, for 'tis well known the present 
high and mighty I.oid 1 .o’ulouden y’s grandfather was a packman cailantfrern 
tljo Isle of liute. 

T n hit i< . 

I Inla v* ijo.ii Saitcoats -which mod-'in men or nu)iike 3 > name Al•dto^^,ln. 
But .sh.i'ks j 11 this to iln- p\ii po'fo ^ Had iliei*' laeii no Cmon, h mg it, we sf.oviUl 
have hid a -wijipmg Admiralty long ago of our own here at IauIi. 

won an w. 

^Ve11, '.ii.-., the Iri'-luis voim to he keen set < 1 ) having b.ick their own 
Ikirlianu nt, and if that act b: dung owie, wha wan- t>.ll ^ maybe eurs may fol- 
low the same gait ! 

M .Nl a A III V. 

I doubt that. 'Phe Irish loons will g'^'t wdiatCMi they like to a^k for — 7fi- 

rir>itia (hrrf — But we have no .'igitaloi.s — no O’Connell — Hiavcn ble>s the 
mark, that wa; sliould have come to bemoan tint Io?'C 

a icKi I 11. 

'file evil — for it is au evil, I say — is of much longer st unling in our cam — our 
spirit has been worked out of us long ago — wc are a province, and a contented 
province — qua such — yet, as the Doctor says, there's no telling what may 
turn up among the marvels of sucli a period as is, and is to be ; and one thing 
I can answer for, that if I live to see the Irish Union repealed, thoie shall be 
at least a tussle for knocking over oiir own abomination too. 

MACRABIN. 

You’ll make Alaga speak out, Air Timothy ? 
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1 iCIv I.KK. 

Tliat slic shall, Christophcro rolenfe — but that's not all — I am ricli t-nougli, 
Peter, not to be pinched for buying hult-a>duzen Cornish boroughs — and, by 
Jupiter, I will purchase them — and I will sit myself, and cause younger men 
to sit likewise — You, IMacrabiii, will you be one of the Southside jMembers ? 

siiLruE um 

I hue nae objections for ane. 

RAltiN. 

The salary ? 

U OJDJJOU 

Hootawa, hootawa ! ha ! ha ! ha ! — Ad\ocate, ye had him there ! 

ru kt.i.k. 

To he serious, my friends ; in lo;)ing our indopciulont Parliament we lost 
every thing that made this nation a nation, and we have been countyfying 
ever siiiec. Hut what made the busine.'^s twenty tiiui.s \v()r>o than it would 
otherwise have been, was, tiiat the Union took plaee btlweeJi us and a much 
larger and wealthier kingdom- It was bad enough to deprive u:, of our own 
nobility and ujiper gentry, as residents, for the best [lait of the yt n— ilio 
most of them all hut entirely — that was hail onough. It was bid eiiouyh to 
shut out all our young men from the ehancts of distinction m piihliv- lifi-, ex- 
cepting those few, very few, who vv'cre likely to tind accL.'-s to d]>tnictiou 
in the south. All this was had enough — but the woi-t remains l\lm;d. Our 
mnynuh < have been EiigliHid in ail iluii iiotioJis, and tliai to tlnir own 
ruin, and to ours. 

N II 11 1 i i * 

A ie‘W great tamilies— hai loatn r, in\ ihai i noeiiiv-us / 

r le K j 1 a. 

Considerable matUr, rir. Thi.v h*ioii h.^t all eoiKOit ol tl\n lumie and it^ 
lasbions— and mark the ecnseipu nets downwards — Tot downuaids i)k- bast* 
inleciion was not slow to cree]). Ilenre, I s.«y, u ^voin and ronumpt gruiud- 
ly tngctidered among the* Scottish guitry for 'the ScoUisli ( hureh—tluK s to 
begin with. ^\ liat lairil, oven ol a paltrv tliou and a-vear, hned -5 hii> see'ond 
or third oon to the kirk now-a-days? l.it ih' \\ odrovN aoMSu . 

W OOKOW'. 

There was Sir iiariy, liuiied loan-- aod 

'I »(• K j ; u. 

Aye, and theToT yoin^eb'', llocior — and it would la-*e.n',e to n.noe a da /an 
more* perhaps--hiii vsli-a are these ont oi a thousmd / in'fai'i, tin r is no de- 
riying it — -the (. ImrL'h in Scotland haa lome to he all hut i xcluj ively a )fie- 
beian prolession. Ihnce it iias lost infitunce witli tlie upper elapses of'soiietv, 
and lias Us strength, ( xcept pirliaps in the wiu comitiv, almost eninelv 
among the middling older— the burgeM e > and farmu'U d'he gentry aie 1 -pis- 
copaliuH on the whole. 

W OjjcOv'' . 

Wac ,s le.e 1 it's owu; true u tale. 

Tit 1 . 1 I r. 

As for llie nobility— w., all know tlie King h ».> i"ii i J y ])i en aide eVtn to jind 
ft poor J^rc<-bylcrian Uord to nnd down as his ( oinnii r to the (iiniral 
AsSMnbly of the Presliyterian Kn k. isvtn the gre.il familu'-’ that took tile 
lead in the estahli.shment of llie Jleformeil Kirk— and, ]>y the h\ , took tin 
haflal o in the plunder of iier Catholic (him — lvlii they' have deserted the 
Jllue iianiur, to a Coronet. 

wo 7 ) now. 

It’s tV titn*, jMr Tickler. It s a' fme. 

^ TI< KLI n. 

IV- Q«„.ttrly brajT-jvcrl some titiif a-o, that tivo-tliirds of llu; 1 .n<I in Scol- 
land .-r.' /i-ld by numb' rs of t’.io l-;i)isconaliaii Ciiurch. I was m-ttli .l uli. ii I 
read the itifolcnt vanut, and consulted V iiious persons, likely to b^* vveil in- 
fertned as to various distrirts of the country ; and, confound him ! I Inul rea- 
son to suf^pect that tb > I.aure itc was not far out in his rtekoning for once. 

won now. 

Ihis accounts for the shameful appearance wc made lately as a Christian and 
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JVotcstaiit nation. Wlia^ that kciicl the Scotland of our graiuLircs, \yad hae 
(•\})cctcd the Papist Bill to be carried with hardly a voice lifted up against it? 
— I’m no forgetting what you, Mr North., did in yourain way— and you, loo, 
Mr Mucrabin, in yours. Uli, sirs ! 

TICKLtK. 

It will account for many blots besides that. Doctor, on what was once, as a 
Scottish bard sung — 

Ano gallant scutcheon fair and braid, to flee 
Upon the borders of the Northern sea — 

Ane glorious sliield of chivalry but mate, 

Ano maiden banner non-contaminate.” 

So fpiotli old Struan — your chieftain, by the by, Macrabim 

:.i AeiiAiJi V. 

Aguo':CO — oiiC of the 

Magnaniini Invoc^ nati ’i’oryorihus annis.” 

xuk 1 n. 

Well, 1 think, for my part, the Kirk has gained a- mueh by the Chinch as 
she has lo.-^ 'lhat gieit cstahlislinunt Ini" borne the other in coinitena.u’e 
thr<j»ighoui---aii(l but for her solid weight overawing our spiirLarehy as will 
as lur own, I bedieve Jolm Kiux’s found ition mi iht liavc had a third shake 
be lore now. 

I i ( ' tv 1 I 1 . 

All til. a 1 ‘ood might have hwH, atid would have been, and more of it al-o, 
h id liuie been nu i'nioin 1 prote-il 1 ean see iio ])urr' 0 '>e will bear being 
e\.ii lU'iied that baniu'ii really niiswi u d ]>y iIun dt. tc-tahic measure, save 
and th it the Minis’t r-^ ol Fiiglaiid Inve thereby bi^eii tnahleii to rule 

the loasl iiioie ladly to ihenis.lv-.s — at L" expellee of biMiiis and botlier, in 
short. It comes all to that. 

X oi: 1 II. 

W eU, and don’t We all kn ia lint thiv au' a»i o\vraori-:d of nnu, even 
a ‘ ill mgs are 

ill It i 1 il. 

1 km>-t’ HO siK-li il'ing, dhe) are a r.U'St e-ugiouOy umUrvsorked hrdy of 
a'^^L<.. Xo doubt the hod) uvv I'ion illy hotels an overworked h.ad — a Pitt 
— a ( 'asllereauh — a Chinning — a Wilhnytoii. But tint comes of iiulhiiig but 
tile silly Nanny, or the grasping ambition, of the said Imuh 

0 n n. 

As ex nople — (histkrea Jj. 

ill. i\ 1.1 ii. 

'My T.ord (histlereagh, lanunivcd he las name, wo.kcd hiniscli to dexth, — of 
that llu'ie is no doubt ; and to inv ixYiet of the occurrence tlurc is no bound. 

H\u he did sa, simply because his anfouion was uiihriilled, and ho preferred 
■ my oM-nvoi king to tlie posdhie coii'^v ‘jun.ces of iniroilucing more nan of ca« 
libre eipial to real work into tlie eahinel which }v'ople so abniidly u^ed to 
call land l.iveipovil's. I’or instance, he had had h.s'ions enough of wlnt it 
was to have a Chinning check-lor-jole with him 

NOU i H. 

\ I'j', ind', ed - 

1 Ii IvT l U. 

dr thinning liimsedf, poor man, died of vanity — in two w'.iys. First of all, 
he faui ied that no man in Kngland ceaild do any thin ;' in any depart- 
ment hut him<elf, — he wmiild iiol liiist any of tin,* re^t of his crew — and it 
must be owned they wane a sweet set — ivith even a common letter. I only 
wonder he did not take the Laurcutshi]) to hinibclf too. — He W’rotc every scrap 
Iiimscdf, and re- and rc- and re-wrotc it, till he wrought himself into a ner- 
vous liahit of body, that made it all hut certain that a violent shock of any 
kind would overturn him. And the shock came with a vengeance — lie found 
himself spurned and insuUed by the Aristocracy of Kngland — bis blood bod- 
ed, bis heart rattled — and he tried a thousand remedies, some bettor and some 
worse— and George Canning died. The Duke of Wellington has no nerves, 
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and, I ddve say, no vanity ; but he has some ambition, it is commonly allow- 
ed, and no matter wliat the leason may be, such is the fact, he at this moment 
is doing all the work of the country. We sliall see how he stands it. 1 con- 
fess he is not likely to be beat up so soon as either of Ids predecessors. Well, 
there are overworked men for you; but where is the overwoiked body of 
men ? Is Lord Lyndhurst overw^otked 

M ACll AIMK. 

He looks nothing like it; he has the air ot a most degjgee loid. I say 
Lurd, for certainly there is not a man in the house on whom Nature has set 
a plainer mark of nobility. 

TirM.i- ji. 

A good acute head, as 1 lAinembcr. Well, who else isS ovii worked. — l\el ? 

MALIIAIJIN'. 

lie has not braiiH enough to be turned. 

1 K Ki 1 r.. 

Co over all tlic oflicial squadron, and if you don’t f nd them a sleek, fat- 
headed, cob-trotting, good-dmuer-i ating, ball-going, checiy- faced, broad-ldp- 
ped assoitir.eiit of gentkmcn — all I shall s:iy, my dtar, is, that they don't 
much rtscmblc any of the sets that I rciiiLinbLr in tlu ii august places. Never 
was such cpiackery, my frieml. Any well-emj)li)}ed doctor or lawvir goes 
through nioie real tearing fatigue, bodily and mental, in a year, than would 
.serve the best of official folk, baiting rremui.^, if }ou will, for tlic .e of 
Troy. 

NOji'l U. 

Well, take all this. As to the present s'-t in piiiieular, I am free to admit 
that it would be' an uncbri''tiaii tiling to look lor caia.mlcs fioin a t-ani of 
eart-horscs. It mvist seive us to hear ihedriNcr’s whip v. Inslle, and iluir bells, 
poor dumb things, jingle, as they nigc on the p uideruus maehiii. . 

1 I( KM u. 

You are' out — it would .‘•t»qn if the waggomr hii/i-clf did imt pudi like to 
break his back behind, as well as skelping away at tlu m hifou'. 

.NOli'l l{. 

Wtll, wall. — lint w Int Ins all tliii to do wiih t!»e 'i deh I’ni'n and the 
prophe I'.s of laud IJelh.iM n ? 

l K KI I I.. 

Bide a Wic, lut — we’ie coinii'g to th.it bcl)\j. — But I liiink the Poiior 
here’s getting shy of the claii t. 

W wJiUOW . 

Aye, indetd, ?dr '>ort]i ; a 1 od)’s stoir.ach, llni'.s u ( 1 (o wh. ky lialdv loi 
tile inOLt pit, (^r poi J, at lea* t, tiiuL the life o’ tlu- rather eaiild in lhenp.sliot. 

s.Mi i’liiutn. 

r>e hi ell scunneim’ at it, t(;o, this half- hour. (Amm', Docloi we’.^o Ii.U‘ a 
howl. { RI111J.S ; n/// r Am ruiosi , r///'f niffUt^uj Hu >11 1 r ii 1 n i/s c, t>d 
nrstoiiftr.) Now We’ll r(ion be [irenided — My ccrt:c, it’s i asii i to [.alack 
the rnnch ilian the Parliament I 

J I( M »• K. 

Lear nothuig. Tlu y will eitlur be beatni into ei.'ing up both the ( nii U'«, 
or into doing what I honestly confc.ss I should eonsiiler a^^ neaily as good — 
perhap.e, afftr the lap*e of ihicc geiicratiom, in our own e.re, on the whole, 
the hattr thing of the twain. 

rilLKli. 

And wh.it’. that ? (h'nfrr Puitrh.) — Nno, Dot tor Wodiow', m wj’ yamr g\n. 
— the mtikit big am* o* the three — this will gar )oui inndi lowp. — And v.iiat’s 
your projcc, Mr Tickler, I wa.s spcariii f 

J'K Kl J.U. 

A 'cry wmple ]iiojtet. Let tlum keep one -essioii (jf I'ailiaiiunl hen and 
two in Tltihhn for every three tint they hold in Wcstminsti r, and the Devirs 
in it 

woniiow'. 

Hoot fie, South'dde — and you an LIdcr !— 

'lICKl.tli. 

Tecc^ivi I— give int* ft tumbler of your punch for btoiitt\*-*Wtll, I say, tlu* 
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mischief’s in it, if the two Sister Capitals do not take a spring to astonish the 
woild — aye, and the Sister Kingdoms, too. Why, even the King's bit jaunt did 
more good than I can tell— It was elixir viUe to us all for a twelvemonth — 
and had not Lord Castlereagh gone off just then, and the liberal riLn begun 
in earnest, it's my fancy we "should have been speaking of tliat fortnight to 
tliis day. Jlut the nc'crdowecls spoiled all with their conundrums. 

KORTH. 

And tliat was his (iracc of Wellington's own opinion uure. 

MAC RABIN. . 

Granting all other obstacles were overcome — how do you propose to carry 
on the machinery of government? Where are to he the public ofiices litre in 
Aultl Kcckie ? Wliere arc we to lodge the Ministers? And how are all the 
IMf'inbcrs of the two Ilousts and their families to he put up ? 

TICK LRU. 

Never fear; where the carcass i^, thithtr will the eagles gather fast enough. 
Tile King has no house in r.oiidon, nor has had tliis many a day, by half so com- 
fortable, as well as magniiicent, as the Baron of Ballcndean could turn out old 
Holyrood at tlirec montli^’ notice. The great lords and dukts — there’s not so 
many of tlu'm afhr all — would he verv well contented with sudi dwellings as 
bankrupt Writers to the Signet are in the lialiit of trccting for tlicir own accom- 
modation in Moray Place and elsewhere, — shoving the Sejitcntrionic Juriscon- 
sults back to tlicir proper tjuarf' is in the Old Town ; — the AsHrubly Booms 
would do very well for tile 'Pr<.riUry ; — in short, tlie deuce a fear but we weuld 
find room for tin in all, 

M A rnAniK. 

The mere ekrkige, man, hundieds, perhaps thousands of tlicm, how would 
yon hiing them dovMi, and ^^lun‘ would you stow them? 

TK K I I u. 

Contract with the Ignited Kingd«>iii, to be sure, — fitch thiin all down in 
twT) or thne voyagis, at two poutnls a-bottom ; and there’s the Ca-tle Bar- 
racks, I would hoard and lodge the tinklers there, better llian ever tlicy were* 
in tlu'ir dirty lives hi fore, at ^ viii and sixpence a-wcik. 

•^ULCHi un. 

As for the Whigs, I suppr^^e billets on Dr Kimx, and others in and about 
Surgeon S^piaie, would owuvonie every ditiiculty. 

TI( M I R. 

My eye! what a ri formation one siudi ‘Session would bring about among our 
vain, silly, doomed and doited gentry’ 

MAI RABIN. 

Purification of domestic morals, I presume — a netv con«-'e of divine irudi 
awakened. 

TICK! rii. 

I lave: s — havers — But I’ll tell you what there would be. Our gentry bate 
been ruined thus : Our nobility being wiKd away (to all sub^tJintial purposes) 
by tbe Southron, the lairds have bcin kit to tluni''elvi s, and, no examples of 
CLally great wealth being before their eyes tooveiawe thorn, they have all, for- 
sooth, entered into a deliberate system of competition with each other in point 
ol show and expense. One laird has Ij. 30(>0 a-year, we shall say — and bou^ 
few Scottisli lairds ever had any such untal, we all know; he has such and 
such an liouse, and siuh and such an isiahlishmcnt, aiul gives such and .'^uch 
entci taimiu nt^. Next pari Ji gknities itself in a hrolb.er squire of I. .'.'000 a-vear, 
hut w’ith quite as long a pedigree. It iinniedialcly ensues, that he clips a back 
jam to his old house,iii order lliat it may be as big as liis neighbour’s, and per- 
ad venture he erects a pc]»pcrhox at each angle, and pointa his staircase window', 
and battlements his garicts — heliold the ensile or the pfittrif — Then comes the 
butler and the under- butler — ho>v could he do without them ? — and a suitable 
train of coxcombs in blue and crimsen— and then comes company to admire ail 
this— and then crack goes the champagne — and then comes pay-day — and then 
in goes the Laird to Edinburgh, to crack over hk affairs with his excellent and 
right trusty friends Messrs Bondison and Macrichayc,— and soanother year goes 
off— and another— and the Laird’s sons are petting up— and ant lection is at liand 
—and Lord So-and-so's in the Adniiralty— or Mr So-and-so’s in the East In- 
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tlia Direction— or General So-ancl-Eo is a great frieiulof Lord Fitzroy, or some 
other great gun at the Horse- Guards — and the County Collector has had a 
touch of palsy lately — and the young Laird has settled in his own mind, that 
in case of Hell, or L’Amy, or Clephanc going to the Bench, it would be no had 
thing to have even so small a matter as a Sheriffship, aye and until the old 
Laird be gathered unto his grandfathers. Do you smoke them. Doctor? 

ivoniiOAv. 

There is no soundness in them. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! 

TICK I i:ii. 

This species of folly is comparatively unknown in the south. The spectacle 
of princely magnificence, obviously unattainable and inimitable, being con- 
stantly before smaller people’s eyes, they begin to let their vanity run in ano- 
ther and a more wholesome channel ; and pique tliemselvcs, in fact, on a sys- 
tematic modesty and moderation. Any body that has ever spent a sumnur in 
Yorkshire, will back me throughout, I am ceitain. A man with H or I. 10,000 
a-year of good fat land, all in a ring-fence, in the Wtst Biding, lives in every 
respect more plainly than eVr a proud Scotsman with a novfintil L.'Jfn)0 of 
rental even, from Dan to Jkersliebj. 

W0]>R0W. 

And you arc seriously of opinion that the splt^ndour of the great rnglislicrs 
would ih27'c our Lairds’ ecJi, so that fliey would see clearly the propiiety of 
living within their means? 

'il( KT I u. 

It would help, I think, and lulp not a little — cvoi tliat. But this is not the 
effective style of operation I contemplate, l.ook, after all, to the situation of 
the Sc )tch magnatts in their dear South, d'licir ]Kdigrces are among the 
finest in Kurope — that is admitted — those of the English peerajn', taken as ;\ 
h(dy, arc among tl.c poore.-t in Liiroj ? — 

xoK 'i n. 

1 admit that — it has been the policy of mo>t recent ministers to degrade tlie 
peerage : and if they had hod tin* power of making new jieer^ in seotLmd, we 
may easily guess wliat they w'ould have done heu' in that way also, when w<- 
look at tlicir Baronetage. 

'i IC h I f 10 

Ves, yc.^— nevtrthcUs«:, the fact is ceitain, that the English nobility turn up 
their noies at tlic Scotch. Nothing imdtr a Duke admitted as of liglit among 
the haute noblesse tluie. Our Karls and all downwards are practically consi- 
dered as btlonging to an irjfirior order — something half w’ay, ])cr}iaps, betw'ten 
th(‘ English litU' of the same sound and an Iri.di i>no. 

MA< a.Mlf X. 

I Inve ev< n known n Seiitch Doki* sm » rf d nt ;is a (juedionak'le sort of animal. 

Noi; rn. 

Aye, — Brninmell cut a certain wen thy eld friend of our.s in St James’s Street 
—having the preceding autumn ‘^pent six weeks at Dunkeld and Blair, slieot^ 
ing deer and supping Atliole-hro e all the time Ida; a hi rm 

U V( UATiTN'. 

Money — morey — ir.onc y. 

Tif Kr.rn. 

f’hiefly so — but not entirely. Two things are necessary — or at least one or 
other of the two — cIo‘c connexion with some of the rial grandets of England, 
wlio intermarry J la linityan — or enormous wealth. 

MAI II A nix. 

That la^t will cover all defects. Thaiik.s to Mr IMtt. 

Non in. 

1 hanl:^' ratlier to the ncre.s.-itics of !Mr Pitt's time. Had lie not extended 
the tiefjrcgc i\& he did, the accursed proud little knot of fttinking Whigs would 
have bad /cry thing their own way. (’barley Eox wxmld have been Mogul, 
and England would have bi en revolutionized as sure as the Ba?;'tilc w^as over- 
ihrowiTr 

TKKrrn. 

VcB, yes— But Pitt could not achieve that necessary good without the nc- 
scxnpaiiiiiicnt of great, and, I fear, larding evil. The peerage of Knglatul has 
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betMi thoroughly tUgraded. Money buys borou'zhs, and boroughs may com- 
mand any thing under a dukedom; and a peerage bottomed on pounds^ shillings, 
and pence, can do tilings tliat a true nobility durst not think of. 

’'T Aril All IX. 

Jlat, for c-xamjde— iv;/. 

iirarKii. 

1'liou hast saifi it.^^ Tliis^lcgr^lc^d nr<h’r, however, tramples on the Scottish 
peerage, who are base chdugli^io prefer such usage to remaining as princes of 
the laiul here at home. Amt what I v;as coining to is this — that were Parlia- 
ment held liere now and ihcu, these peers ol* ours would find themselves, now 
and then, in po'.ses^ion of prec'^'dence as to rank over their habitual despiaers; 
they would, moreov-, r, find tbci/isL-lvcs now and tlu-n able to display more inas- 
nificenee than tin Here they would liave their fine places, Ibr example ; 
and lia\ing tjuir (st.ilcs at band, they Avould be able to live much better every 
v/ay tlian tliey < ver can affird to do four Imndied mile*- away. After all, they 
would be tin: eo.’ks oT ilie wa.lk luic : — and what between the sense of stdf-re- 
spect thus re-av,.ik(nu d among them, and tin- sobering infiucnces already al- 
luded to operating on th*' (naP r just below thcni, I dn not think it too much 
to say, tba< pr* at rinl nui^f be Tnodu'sd. 

X'O' I »>. 

Vvliy, pirbaps, if tluy knew that I.dmliurgh we;, to be capital once every 
three, tom, or (Vin lb, * \'.am, they might leain t) euntLiU tliemselve^ with 
that, and In- by in tl?** iim riui. Any tiling tliat. should t<jul lo keep them out 
of J,ofulon wandd imfiU( ',Lon''bly I" lejicfiei *1, 

'J K 1. f t It. 

Aye — and n^; to ed.fnd, cr U) Tialand alone, Imt to Knglainl licrself. What 
is [.'"kIoii to glow (or A', hen Jaims the ^ixth went up, the population of 
r.ondon wms aht'ot \,liTt of J!(linb”igU now' — not more. In two cen- 
tum ' it lias li e,i fro'ii 1 ‘.ti (.n'l to IJ jo.no,) tb; ’ca<t. Is the,t to go on O'f 
iitliKifiijn Tan it go (U v. lib Oit d. -'roMii i tbe country ? fan it go on W'ith- 
( 01 ' ''ipjiing th ’ sltMigib of (lie jnvniiK<.>r (’an it c:o on without causing 
•^muL' coomiinmaliiig eouNuliion m the grtat Ibibylon itself? 1 consider that 
tbi’ indjtlm noc with wbieh P.n lien, iili It. r Pailiauu nt goes on contemplating 
tlii^ nimoiH rrunvli), is a pin noun UiOi of c-bsurdity — of insanity. And I know' 
of no mellujd b\ \',]iic]i tlie evil cm 1 e cbci'ked, except by throwing the weiglit 
of eo^ Liniiu :'t and r(:-hi.jti, a‘'i'Oi illy, into the eeaUs oi Dulilm and 

{■almbumh. 

>» A< e \ I’.i N. 

A young and ach\e . 'Wiixign migiit id<e tbe liiut. 

i } ' K 1 : »u 

I exp. Cl no abi/md.iit s. It would be a- ridiculous lo transplant hi<pre:'ent 
IMaj. sty, (iod s- bim ' i > tin- Xorib, a' it would be to remove me from lu'- 
m'.'t’i tin sh.iflow oi AMhur's ai,.’ .'-absliury ('reL.s. lo a suug villa in tbe 
Vljdia Head. — (I tbmk 1 !i.t\e heaul f v neene t'tXu di an abomiiiat'oii.) 

X(, . » u. 

>uuand elose to the Paddington ('anal, cud sung reiK-atedly by Signor T.e 
1 1 unto, ( Ilona ib ( 'oer-'u i, 

M VCn.MUX. 

As aKo Hu* ta r<>>K I lielieie. 

ii: Id T a. 

I'lnm a klngvlom, wv liave already sunk into a province ; let the thing goon 
much longu', and from a prosinee W'e shall fall to a colony — one of the do- 
minions flu'reiiulo belonging!” They aie knocking our old entail law to 
pieces a'-' lasl as iliey ean, and the Pi'glish capitalists and our Glossins be- 
tween them, will, before many days pass. baM? tbe soil to themselves — unlc'^s 
senn lbing be done — and 1 for one shall do vnm 

u \r u vm N. 

Trcccnti juvavimus. 

• siirriir.iii). 

Weel, if tbe gentry lose tbe land, the Highland anes at ony rate, it will only 
be the liOrd's righteous judgment on them for having disposstssed tlie people 
before thciUi Alt ! wac’fi mc-'l hear the Duke of llanuUon's cottars are a’ 
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gaun away, man and niitlior's son, frae the Isle o* Arran. Pity on us ! was 
there a bounit r sight in the warld, than to sail by yon green shores on a braw 
summer's evening, and see the smoke risiu' frae the puir bodies* bit shielings, 
ilk ane \vi* its peatstack and its twa three auhl donnerd pines, or saugbs, or 
elms, siigh — siighin* ovvrc ihe tback in the gloainin* breeze ? 

NOllTlf. 

By the bye, I have a letter iliis morning from a friend of mine now in Up- 
per Canada. He was rowed down tlie St l.awrenco lately, for several days on 
end, by a set of strapj)ing fellows, all born in that country, and yet lianlly one 
of whom could speak a word of any tongue but the (iaelie. They sung heaps 
of our old Highland oar-songs, he says, and capitally well, in the true He- 
bridean fashion ; and they had others of their own, (Gaelic too, some of wliieh 
my friend noted down, both words and musie. Tie lias sent me a translation 
of one of their ditties — shall 1 try how it will croon ? 

OMNKS. 

O, by all means — by all means. 

NORTH. 

Very well, ye’ll easily catch the air, and bi* sure you tip me vigour at the 
eborus. 


raxaniAN noAT-soNt . — 'from thv trVW/c. ) 

Listen to me, as when ye beard our father 
Sing long ago the song of otlur sliorcs — 

Listen to me, and then in chorus gatlu r 
All your deep voices, as ye pull \our oar<‘ : 

( IIOKUS. 

Fnir thefiti hrontf — thv>'0 hoaytf broods urc [)rrv>d , 
Jiut if'c arc eiths/rom oar Jathvrs hmd. 

From the lone shilling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, anrl the waste of s^a'- — 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides : 

I'lur broad iacad\ ^tht'sr hoar?/ trntpd' tjratid , 
Jhif h'f arc cuff.y frrnu uny fntJiord laad. 


We ne’er shall tread the fnicy-haunted Vtalley, 

Where 'tween the dark hills creeps the .‘^luall clear stream, 

In arms around the patriarcli banner rally, 

Nor see tlie moon on royal tombstones gleam : 

Fair these broad meads — these honrif u'fjnd^ are [fra ad ; 

JJut >>'e arc ex'df,s f nnn our fathers’ land. 

When tlie bold kindred, in the time lo'ig-vani li’d, 

Conquer’d tin- soil and fortified the keep, — 

No seer foretold the (diildrcii would he hanidi’d, 

That a degeiu rate J.ord might boast his slieep : 

Fair these ttrond mends — these hoarjf mtods are yra}id ; 
lint tee arc rules from our fathers* land. 

Come foreign rage— let Discord burst in slaughter! 

O then for clansman true, and stern claymore — 

The hearts that would have given their blood like water, 

Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar: 

Fair thcffe broad niead*s — these hoary woods are yrand ; 

But ijcp are e.rileH from our fat her x' /and. 

snrriiEai). 

me! that's really a very affectin’ thing, now.— Wtvl, Doctor, wliat 
yoa ? Another bowl ? 
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WODROW. 

Wed, Mr Hogg, if ycwill have it — but really the evening's aflvancing — and, 
wi' a' your wise cUscoursi', friends, ye've given me very little light yet about 
iny tway callants. 

TICKLER. 

Doctor Wodrow, there's nothing for it but colonization. Wilmot Horton 
for ever, say I, If I were a stout carle like you, with a parcel of strapping 
olive plants rising about my table, by the Ghost of Nebuchadnezzar I would 
roup off, turn every thing into cash, and make interest wiili Pt el for a few 
thousand square miles of improvable land somewhere in Australia. I’ll be 
hanged if I would not. 

WODROW'. 

I’m owre auld, Mr Tickler, I'm owre auld. 

TICKLER. 

"S"ou ! you're not sixty — here am I, seventy-six come Candlemas, and it 
would take but little to persuade me to join your venture. Wliat say you. 
North ? could wc move you to such a tramp ? 

NORTH. 

Why, I’ve been thinking of the like already. Let political affairs go on her-- 
in their presoit course for another Ses'^ion or so, and (iivat Britain will he no 
place for the like of us to have our bones in. We may as v-ell lie by a htde 
while longer, and then, by .Tupiter, and then — if nothing turns up — why, thj 
best thing wc can do will, I devoutly believe, he to pack up bng andbagjige, 
and endeavour to found a free and Christian ‘^tate somewhere of oin* onn 

.sin pii LIU). 

ril gang wi’ ye, sir, — I’ll be ready at lialf a year’s nctice — gin ye’ll gie m& 
a grand estate or a good post. 

NORTH. 

Done ! you shall choose for your'-elf, .Tames. 

Mil PHl.UI). 

Na, na ! I’ll be weel content wi’ ony thinjr ye appoint. — And you, .MaerVoin, 
will ye bear to stand at tlie pier o’ Ia’Iiu, and ^.e us a’ veiling ' 

MACUABIN. 

Not I, indeed. T have made up my mind to be your Chit f-.Tnspee. Judge 
Admiral, and Lord High (’hanccllor, all in one. 

THKIER. 

A.S I am the Senior, and also the chief capit »li>t, 1 intend 1 1 be Gov. inor, or 
Cacique, or whatever else we may fix on for title. — You, Nojtli, .shall be ni\ 
hirstljordof the Treasury ; and honest Mullion my Secretary (d' .State. Ode- 
herty will be torthcoming for Commander-in-Chief. I shall offer the Admi- 
ralty to Basil Hall, I think. — He is certainly the most courageous Argonaut 
going, for he has stereotyped the first c'dition of liis book — and on the w}iol.\ 
1 coiLsider this compliment as due to Iiim. A’ou. iMarr.ibiu. as you jndieiou'.ly 
propose, shall have the law arrangements on vour shoulders — vou sb ill be nt 
once our Solon and our Sugden — ‘ 

M Aer.ARlN. 

Vour Justinian and your Justice Chik— 

Til K i.ni. 

Our Uhadnnantlins and our Uae— 

macrabin. 

X our Lyourgu-J, your I/yndlmr.>t, ami your I.’Amv — ) 

TICKLER. 

Our Plato, our Plunkett, and our PitmilIy~(/. Y/p. ) 

mac RABIN. 

\ our Cato, your Coke, and your Keay — (/ov/r, Ae///-.) 

^ ^.111 tickler. 

Our Meadowbank, our Minos, and our IM.acniell — (Aear.' 

macrakin. 

1 our Draco, your Dcmostlienes, and your Dickson — (Aeur, hrar.) 

SIIEPUKRl). 

Our Halkerstonc, our Houp, and our Hangio— (/nur, henr. hcn)\) 

VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVI* ‘ i: 
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OMN£S. 

Ha ! ha ! ha !— ha ! ha ! ha ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

TICKLER. 

By the way, Doctor^ wc’vo been forgetting the Church Establishment. Of 
coin so ) oil’ll be our Bishop ? 

WODROAV. 

^Vle a Bishop, ^Ir Tickler !— Im a Calvinist to the back-bane— Presbyte* 
rian pawrity for me wherever I gang. 

WACRABIN. 

I have a more solid objection. The Scripture has ruleil tlut a Bishop must 
be the husband of only one Avife, and I submit that such a character would be 
wholly out of place in* a new settlement, such as avc are about to organize. I 
am therefore inclined, as Amicus Curia?, to suggest that we should adhere to 
the J^resbvtcrian model ; in which case, our worthy friend here might com., 
ply with tile spirit of our Patriarchal Institutions, and have just as many Airs 
Pawrity-Wodrows as he might happen to hud convenient uiultr existing cir- 
ciun stances. 

surer HERD. 

Aye, man? and how moiiy Mrs Alacraoins is there to be o' them ? 

MAC KARIN. 

Iloog — The answer to that question is still in the woinh of time. As wdl 
might I a^k how many Airs Hoggs, Alls Ticklers, or Alr.^ Norths — Siirli 
enquiries, Hogg, at the present stage of this bu>un ss, must In* eoiisidered 
radi, premature, and irrehvant. But sure I am, (ri*/////) ih it, sitting thtue as 
you do, )ou can have no doubt with regird to the pnneiple, Li nth nim. thi' 
biotd, the just, the libiral, and the salutary princii>le, mi whicb I h ive vintu.. 
rul to boaoni the hingeing and cardinal featurt s of this case 1 No, llojg, i< it 
to he endund tint ue, a patriotic band, fhcmg to the utlLrn.ost jMits of the 
earth, in ordtr that we may no longer be tbo v,iiiH^s<s <'f the p\>litical, the 
moral, and the religious degradation, insecurity, and oppnsMonol aonci' proud, 
and viituous, and truly Protestant country — is it to he home, I ^ly, iind 1 i. - 
pen, that we, my Luds, — that we, the heroic vieiiu's of ihi> t>runn \ , the uoble 
eschewer< of this abomination, the self-exiled confc'-^'Ors ol the gruii and holy 
cause of British Protestantism — is it to be endurtd even for a inonn nt, th it we, 
my Lud^, should be held hound to c.'irry iviili us into those new, uide, and vir- 
gin iciioTis, ovir which we s» e»u destined to didhse and (•'tiolKii the gnat 
])rineiph s of liglu, and law, and liherly, — is it lb he endured, my l.ud.s, ih it 
we s': ould h?iin|n.r our wings in tins gieat, gallant and glormu-. (.xcui^-ion, vMih 
any of lho^e mo-t inapplicable impidiments and most unsuitat)le i ntaneU nici.ts, 
which, rendt red necessary in old thickly peopled territories h) live iiuvil.iMe 
march of eircuinstaiic. s, and sanctioned accordingly in such i« r? itoi h''» hy ihc 
denunciations at once of ihc pres^., the pulpit, and the piDoi y, could uinh r ot)n r 
circum'lanecs he atteiuUd witli no consequence hm that of InmpCnng liw in- 
fant rnovements (if the .social jirineiple in a maiirier alike imperil neiit, ni\ Fanis, 
impolitic, and un]>lea'-ant ? — ( Ilmr, hair !) — No, si , far tioin u^ lx- vuch nar- 
row, illibe ral, and nnphilosophical bigotry ! J.tt us not a-^-imiiate onj mIm in 
our minds' eyes to tlie poor haltired inili-horses, w ho stump their rti i iial round 
Avithiti the never- varying circle of outworn iurmahtie^ ! I.et u^, O my H^jg, 
take a wider, a nrd)hr, and a more aeriil range in our aspirations! — (llmr, 
hciir/) — I^et us dwell ratlur on the great precursors and hmmh rs of tlie t\- 
jsting sor-iefie.s now^ degrading and degraded, wuhui the aiiciuit heinispluie of 
this terre-tnal globe — la't us assimilate oursf Ives railur to the P.ittnnehsof 
(,\,\ — f hair, hair!) — J .et us go forth into tlie wilderness of ilie N( w' 

A\'orId, able and willing to exert all our facuhies in the ludile task ol founding 
a w'n‘y a free, an independent, a moral, a just, an olicdieiit, and a populous 
lialio. .- [ Hair, hair !') — Let the ])eoplc grow, atid la tlm rub i s tin v( ot ahmmd 
and f’ >urish.— f //ci/r, Acur, /(c«/ /)— Let us spread oinselves in a lull ami f* r- 
lih/ir g stnam, from tlie bonh rs of the great river, evsn the nvtr 'Pk hi i u — 
unto the wilderness of Wodkow on the right hand, and nnto the huge eislar- 
clad mounraim: of the AIa( karixian chain iijion the left !— f Hear, hair .) — 
Let Oil.*' .bhtplitrd bequeath his name and his blood to all iln‘ dwellers in a v.il- 
ley like unto tin* valley of Egypt— Vea, let the Hoooh of that land be as nu- 
▼^icroua as iFie JFowtowdies of this! And Jet Noiii 1101*01.1 s extend her walks 
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ami her towers, until Imperial Ilpme, in comparison to her, be votcil a rat- hole, 
Nineyeli a nook, Babylon a baby-house, and Pekin tlie paltriest pile of the 
Pigmies ! In a word, I, like this reverend and revered father, am opposed 
(ileus to the adoption of the Episcopalian ritual and discipline in the infant 
state. In its application to our meditated polity, I foresee a long concatena- 
tion of insuperable and even disgusting evils ; I say with our Wodrow — 

Let Love be liberty, and Nature law !” — {hoar, hear, bear.) 

And I beg leave to propose a lieaUli to the Wives and Sweethearts of the Colon- 
ists of Nlw St Kit's — {three times three.) 

TICKr.EK. 

I hereby give ray sanction to that name. New St Kit's, let it be. 

NORTH. 

Thank ye^well, I think we have settled most other tilings pretty decently 
— WJicre are we to get the cash ? 

TICKELR. 

Cash? Pooh, pooh! Cash, Corn, and Catholics — all shall he forthcoming. 
Why, I don’t wish to take things at a high estimate; but, surtlv, uliat with 
my land and lands in the West ('ountry, my stock here, in France, and in the 
United States — North’s plum — and what the rest of you may scrape together, 
we may count one way or another on some — let me >ee — some millions — or ^o. 
Not enough, you will say ? — well, it will make j lieginning, however, and wlien 
once we’re afloat, no fear-. — tve sliall have coiiMant accLbHjii':. IVot^stant ca- 
pital will soon pour in upon us. 

M VniAIliN. 

I look much to the influence of the liberal laws I shall take caret > establish. 
I shall give every encouragement to new comers, I promise you — and wliat witli 
Lomlon Bankers, and Isdinburgh Writers-to-thc-Signet, and otlur accidental 
contributors, I think our ^laga/ine is, in fact, like fo be troubkd w ith a. press 
of matter.’' 

J ICK I 1,11. 

According to the recent averages, we may count on, at least, one of each of 
these classes of e/n/V//v.s ye.nly — They’ll certainly prefer Nc\s’ St Kit’s to the 
United States, or even to La Jhtte rrance. 

won Ht)w. 

I thought you had wished an exclusively moral population— now redly, con- 
tlemen, fugitive bankers— swindling dotis— people that, in fact, can't well, 
when detected thoroughly, be allowed to remain even among the Whigs of 
the old country— w'ith submission, I can’t but have my doubts how these folk 
wouhl amalgamate, 

IK HI r.R. 

Be not over curious. Our motto must be, •nwad capital, Alt’s that ctmu s 
to the mt — Tome pike — come gudgeon ! 

.'lAeUAlllN. 

llcmcmber tlie origin of Borne, Doctor — the brazen wolf, the Horatii and 
Ciiriatii, Bos loculus est, the Sabine ladit<, and otlur point;* of leirinnj. Come, 
fill your glasses— lingle-linglc-ling— hear ye the music o’ the spe on/ Doctor r’ 

siiJ i’iiEiin {sinijs, acromj‘(inicd to/ mairahin on the Trombone.) 

T et thcni cant about Adam and FNe — frao my said 
I’m inair gioii to lamenting Beelzebub's fall. 

Though the beasts were a’ tame, ami the streams wn^re a’ ele'ar, 

And the bowers >vcre in blossom a’ through the lang year— 

Our ain warld wad serve me for an ICdcn atweel. 

An it werena for fear o’ the IMcikle Black Deil. 

Cuoiu's — ** Our din ivarld,” Sic. 

I was born to a lairdship on sivcet Teviot side, 

My hills they arq green, and my holms they are wide, 

I hae ewes by the hundred, and kyc by the score. 

And there's meal, and there's niaut, and there's whisky galore— 

And this warld wad serve rae for an Eden atweel 
An it werena for fear o' the Meikle Black Deil. 

Chorus—'^ Our am warld/’ 
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There is Jenny, jimp Jenny — and blythe bonny Kate, 

There is Susan the sice — and there's Bauby the blate. 

There is Jessy, my darling, that kaiins back her hair, 

And wee frighten'd iMeg, that I met at the f^air— 

And this warld would strve me for an Eden atweel, 

An it were na for fear o’ the Mcikle Black Deil. 

CiiORi’s — Ourain u'arld,” &c. 


wonaow. 

O fie— 0 fie — Mr Ilopg! Mr Hogg ! Mr Hogg ! — 

MACRABIV. 

Come, now, the ohl coek’s olf at last — Let’s liave in the 
work seriously.— 


{Eut.) 

cigars, and begin 
smohimj.) 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


lJIO(’.nAl’lIV, HISTORY, 

The AnnLi.ll Ui*(^istcr for 182J1. llvo, I0*s. 
A History of the late Catholic Associa- 
tion of Irolanil, from its Iiistitnlion in 17<JO 
to its linal DisMjlutiun in llhil). By Tlio- 
nias Wy^-j - voK. 8vo, 21s. 

Alcniuirs of the King of S.vedeii. By 
'William .Hercclith, l>q. A. M. IJvo, 12''. 
The History of the .lews. By the Rev. 

H. H. IM liman, Vol. I. small Hvo, .'is. 

The lioves of the Poets. By the author 

of the “ Diary of an Bnnuytv‘.*’ 2 vols. 
post Ih.o, 2ls. 

I A tv. 

^\h)()]ryih 0.1 I^a-v of W'ays. S\o, Ids. 
'J’lie Jj‘w ami .Tuiliea^urc of Kleclion*'. 
By S. Cull ‘ 11 , Ji'(p B.irristcr-at-Law. 
,sn:i)Ki\t\ sijiK.r.iLV, \r. 

Smith’s .■'ledical M’'itness.s. Pscip. dvo, 
os. hoards. 

.’\Ie(licil Transactio-.s, Vol. X\\ Part 

I. fJvo, Kts. (il. 

J'.ithah'gioal Olistrvatior.s, Part If. P»y 
V . btochcr, 'I.n. (!',o, I Js. boards. 

AM'.Ofs. 

( oinei^'’ lions on V eg, table PhysioliYy* 
2 \()ls. I'Jii.o, 12s. boards. 

H ills ird’s Debates, \’ol. X\. loyal llvo. 
dls, dd. boards. 

Stephenson’s .‘Systematic ('at. 4 loyue of 
British Insects, dvo, L.l, /s. boards. 
iMiitthews on Portions, deo, 12s. bd.s. 
Ham ni Brewing. 12ino, 4s. I oards. 
H.ill’s Inquiry into liit*.’. S\o, 12'. bds. 
Portraits of the Dead. Pocit d\o, 10s. dd. 
Thomson’s .Alagna Charta. dvo, I.. I, 
ID. dd. ; royal 8;o, H.2, 12s. dl. board^. 
(‘jstlc’s IVitany. 1 2mo, coloured, 12s (id, 
Lliis'.s B.itish Tai '.tV, Id2!».d0. 8vo, ,m. 
Hay’s Concise System of .Mechanics. 
12nio, .is. (id. boards. 

JIoi\l's l.r, mg Temple. 12.no, ',U. (id. 
^ cntoinilac’s I'rench Librarian. d\o,lds\ 
A at Christmas. 12mo, .'Is. dd, 

Williania’ Auction l^aws. By King. 
'2mo, 7.S. 

Richerard’s Physiologv. Id.s. 

NOVr.I.S, TALT.S, \c. 

Oldcourt, A Novel. .'1 vols, po.st dvo, 
L.-I, 11s. dd. 

Tin- Davenels, or ii (’ampaignof Fasbum 
it. Dublin. 2 volt*, post dvo. Ids, 

(fTanby. Fourth edition. dvoL. post dvo. 
New Ariibiaii Nights. New idition. 
d vols. witli plate.s, bound in cloth. Ids. 

The Voyage of (’aptain Popainlla. Se- 
cond edition. Plates, ds. (id. 


Blue Stocking Hall. Second Edition. 

V, vols. p.o't dvo, L.l, 7s. 

Brown’s Italian Tales, Ac. 8vo, 7s. 
dd. hds. ' 

Tiie Indian Chief, d voL-. 12mo, Ids. 
dll. bds. 

Legends of Ein'idiin. By the Rev. \V. 
Idddiard. Post dvo, d^. dd. 

The Blindfords. By .Mrs .dlo^^se. 4 voL. 
12ino, ly.l, 4s. 

The L-gendary ; consisting of Original 
Pieces, priiitipally iihiMratueof Anurican 
Histnrv. Manners, and Scenery. Edited 
by N. ’i\ Willis. 

rOLlKV AND THE DRAMA, 
(labriolle, a Tale of Swit/.erland. and 
otlier l*oems. By C. Redding. 

Tro Ur's Sea M'ecds. Post dvo, ds. dd. 
Clin tlic M'andirer, and other Poems. 

d\o, 1 ()s. dd. bds, 

d lie Brunswick ,a P omu, dio, (M. bds. 
Slicpberd’.s Poems, p u olscap dvo. ds, hds. 
Taylor's German i’> ctrv, Vol. IL dvo, 
l.V. bds. 

Dag!}'s Biitli D.iy. and other Poems. 4^, 
I: Jim 'I'aL., and otiur Poems. By P. 
l»rov,iu\ 1>(]. Post d\o. 7's. (>d. 
lltt'rem.i.i. l^y Thomas .“slew art, Esq. 
Godsb rg Ca‘tle, a Poem. By MiUs 
P. Stiiplcion, Es^p 2s. (id. 

1 HKOi.nr.Y. 

Bridges on Christian MinLtry. 12 no, 
ds. (id. boards. 

Sliepjiard on BcrcavLiiunts in theCiiurch. 
124110, ds. bds. 

Iriing on DaniePh Four Beasts. 8\o, 

lOs. dd. boards. 

Sum's Contimiaiion of Church Ili'tory 
Vol. IL Part II. du\ os. bds. 

The C-'inm! ndment with Pronii?e3 
I dill'), ‘2s. lialf-bound. 

IhrcevaPs l\ace Otfering. 12.no. Is.bds. 
Baker's (iorman Pulpit. d\o, l(»s. dd. 
Stuart on the Hebrews, 2 \ol>. d\o. UL. 
Key to the Bible, in (Questions and An- 
swirs. 12ino, (».. 

JMorning and Evening Prayers. d\o. 
Short NotCvS on th: Four (lospils. 12 !ik), 

Is. dd. 

(iood’s Lee lures on our Lord’s Sirmon 
on the Mount. 8\o, 1 D. 

VOVAf.ES AND TH AVELS. 

Glaive’s Jomney from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, dvo, 12s. bds. 

Polynesian Rcseaiehcs in the South Sea 
LlamL. By W\ Ellis. 2 vols. 8vo, bound 
in doth, L.l, d.. 


EDINBUUCiIL 


Guy Manncriiig, Vol. L forming Vol. 
HI. of the new edition of the M’avcilcy 
Novels. Royal Idmo, o>. 

Tlic Phrenological Journal .and iMisccU 
liuiy, No. XXI. ds. 

A Letter to the Bight Hon. I^ord Pro- 


lost of the City of Eilinburgli, regarding 
ibe System ol Educ.ition pursued at th.: 
High School. Svo, Is. 

The trial of John Stuart and Catherine 
M right or Stuart, for the Murder and 
Kobbciy of Robert Limoni. IMcc Is. 
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Jufy, 


1 L. Gds. Cornet am! Sub-Lt. Cmlrin^rton, Lt.by 
jiurch. \ ioe \\v\ , ]»rom. 1 July ISJ'J 
F. Angrrstcin, Cor. and Sub.-Lt. <!o. 

3 Dr.Gds. \V. J. Campbclb Cor. bv porch. \ ifo 

Dickenson, tld F. i'l May IHSfP. 

I Cor. Ill n. II. Fifz Hoy, Lt. b> purch. 

vice C'olhngwood, rci. do. 

C. K. Archer, Cor. dtu 

7 Cant. Uishop, from 4 Dr. Capt. vice 

Un.Ttt. h. p. roe. diflT. 1 1 do. 

4 Dr. Capt. Spooner, from h. p. Capt. pay. 

did. 1 ICC Uishop, 7 Dr. i'nU. do. 

7 Id. Ihiigs, ( apt. bj purch. Mce Broad* 

hcMi, rtt. do. 

Cor. Paget, Lt. ilo. 

R. Cox, Cor. do. 

Sirg. 'rboma-, M. D. from h. p. H. W.ig. 
Tr. Suriy. \ in I'allander, li.p ‘J».lune 

I I ( or. Koj Molih. Lt. \ ice \nsori, dead do. 
Ihigol, from h.p. 21 Dr. I t)r. 2 July 

IJ Cor. (JethwTi, Lt. mcc Smjdcii, de.a«I 

2'»Jiih IMJS 

-—Parker, Lt. \ice Tccvlalc, d.cil 
II \u^'. 

— — Hume, Lt. Moc Paikcr, prom. h> 
purch. iiuc. l.> May IhJ > 

Lt. Ridge, fiomR ''t.iff t’orps, Lt. xicc 
Brou II, h. p. '»2 F. lido, 

('or. Terry, from h. p. tl Dr. (’or. *, iix* 
Hume, prom. -5 Jm e 

II Lt- Dehne, (apt. by purch. \ ice Me- 

thold, Ti t. II M.iy 

(’or. 'rcnisrrn, Lt. do, 

H. Bowycr, Cor. do. 

Lt. Sperling, Capt. c,<;e Byrorn, dead 
1 1 Jut) IsJi 

Cor. Simp'.on, Lt- ilo. 

— — Ihiltori, from h. p. Corp-, 

(f av. ) Vice simji'Otr, prom. 

1 fune I'n-D 

Gren. Gds. En^. and Lt. Torrens \dj. vivo llol.ic* 
ro, rev. Vdj. <»nly 1 1 <lo. 

— ■ I 'ouUon, Lt. and ( apt. bv 

pur h.vicc MrR. A. 'nvtruther, ict. 

2 Inly 

Lt. Stmirf, from i F. Kns, tiul l.u.ut. 

bypunli. do. 

As. ."urg. Day km, from 71 F. \s. vurg. 

vK c L’ni'die, n t. do. 

(oldf (jdS'(-apt. anil Lt- Col. Sit \V. M. Goniin, 
K.C./L Maj. by pun b. with r.ink of 
Col. vice Hamilton, ret. IL M.iy 
Lt. .and (*apt. Ij»*ntmck, Capt. and Lt. 

Col. do. 

Er-f. and Lt, Ilntt. A. I pton, Lt. .ind 
CapL do. 

J. F. (f. Larigton, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Lt. and (’apt. /fr>rt. J. Hope, Adj. vice 
ileiitinck, prom, df>. 

— biiller, (’apt. and Lt. Col. 

by purch. vue AnUn, ret. 4 June 
Enn. and Lt. Paget, Lt, and ('apt. do. 
J. L. FJringtf>n, En>i, and Lt. do. 

A F. Gds. ErH. -t I Lt. CamplieM, Lt. ami Capt. 
by purch, vice De Voeux, prom. 

3 July 

.Snell, Lt. and Capt. by 

puri'h. vice Fraaer, ret. 4 do 

H, (f. Hnoth, Ena. and Lt. by purch. 

vice Cainphrll odo. 

tv. r. Hraiolreih, En». and Lt. by purch. 
vii.’S' ’•‘iiell 1 do. 

! F. Fn«. Il'As, Lt. vice ( . ('ampbell, dcati 

in June 

— — Brown, Lt. vice Ford, dead f 1 do, 
— Warde, from 510 F. Enn. vice Ross 

10 do. 

W, ‘^hepparrl, Kns. vice Urownc 

1 1 do. 

J LL C’uthfieTt, frtrm 7 F. Lt. vice Ptek- 

9on, 51 F« Sll May 


Lt. Miller, froinjh. p. U. Afr. Corps, Lt* 
vice Cumberland. 42 F. 2H .May, 1.H2.')* 
C. .Montgomery, Ens. vice Roche, dead 
tf’ July IhJS 

Tiis. Robbins, from OT F. Lt. vice Ster- 
ling, dead lSJunel8“.i> 

— — CTaufurd, l.t. by purch. vice 
Stuart, (ir. (oN. 2 July 

M. Fortescue, Eiis. do, 

Ens. L’Esiraiige, Lt. vice Bishop, dead 
i' l June 

Cent. Cad. J. F. Sparkc, from It. .Mil. 

('oil. Fns. do. 

I t. Kvre. from od F. Lt. vice Ciuhberf, 
2 F.' 21 May 

— — ‘^trangviayv, ( apt. by purch. vice 

I."t(/ F. l.cnnox, ii t. *2,> June 

7d Lt. I.ord K. Tbjniir, fiom F. Lt. 

do. 

Fii-. O'llriCM, from Ufl F. Lt. vice M il- 

liaii.s, diad 2 July 

I ns. (loold, Lt. vice Ruhnion-l, dead 
21 May 

I. . \ Rovd, I’n . do. 

Vuar. Nia^r ‘'irg. .swift, guar. Masr. 

viectiradv, full pay <!o. 

Brev. ( ol. ( oftoi), triun 17 F. Lt. ( ol. 
vice M‘('oml>e, ilmd ^ 

I. ii<;. Ro‘‘e, Lt. by pvirch. ' ice( uibbcrt, 

prom. 28 .May 1 S.’.l 

W.n. Mounsev.Em, do. 

Lt. Moftait, ( api. by purcli, vice Be.v- 
mish, ri t. do. 

I'nv. Rawson, Lt. do. 

II. \. (ir.diain, Fn^.. di>, 

(/<*nt. < ad. J. H. ('. Rolx'rtion. from R. 

,MiL Coll. Ens, vice (Irahain, 7.> F. 

2 joly 

J. J*. Mitford, Ens, by pure b. vice Nesi, 

ret. 1 Jiitiu 

guar. M.svt. "^crg. J,(;,irron, guar Ma^t. 

vjtv King, dead tio. 

M. H. Willock, late a Capt. in 4'" F. 

Pa\m. Vice Hartley, ikad 2S May 
Fn'*. bames, Lt. v ice r>»borne, dead lio. 
J. I . Walker, Fiis, do. 

Ens. Scccombe, Lt. v ice Boyc<, dead 

2 > June 

(len^. Cad, J. V,'. F’oyd, Fits. do. 

H, ( . \eynoe, Eiis. VK*e Bolton. 2b 
F. ID lune 

l-lns. Trapaud, Lt. by purch, vice Everv, 
ret. 1 1 M.iy 

\V. Ca fit, Fn^. do, 

Lt. Browne, Capt, by purch. viee \i- 
f holls, ret. 1 1 June 

F.ns. Lintkill, Lt. do. 

lion. \. Craven, En*. do. 

C. F. H. .Smith, Ens. vice ( raven, 
d7 F. Dido. 

Ens. Bolton, from 27 F. Faw. vice 
Warde, 1 F. 10 do. 

Marshall, Lt. vice Ward, chad 

1 1 do. 

Gent. Cai!. C. A, Fdwards, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ena. ilo. 

Capt. Cufr. from h.p. 2 Dr. (his. (’.ipt. 

vice Jackson, raueelled 1 1 May 
Lt. Conaidiuo, from F, Capt. by 
purch. vice CufT, ret- June 

Lt. Connor, from 6 F. Lt. vice Eyre, 
7 F. H Mny 

Li. Cumixrland, from 2 F. Lt. vice 
Hill, h. p. li. Afr, (?nrpi 28 do. 
Ens. Gardiner, l.t. vice Casey, dead 
14 du« 

fxirr/ W. Dereaford, firom 75 F. Ena. do. 
J. Meade, Ena. by purch. vie* Con- 
grev'f, ret, 13 dtL 

Ens. Forde, Lt by purch. vice Ctmab 
diue, 5lF. 
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II. S. Kctt, Ena. 25 June, 1823 

Lt. Varlo, Capt. by puTch. vice Berke* 
Icy, ret. 28 May 

Ens. Fisher, I.t. do. 

IV. Peacock, En^, do. 

Lt. M ‘Cleverly, Capt. by purch. vice 
Grant, ret. 21 do. 

Ens. Roebuck, Lt. by purch. do. 

J . W. Smith, from h. p. Unatt. Ens. do. 
Lt. Dickson, from 2 F. Lt. vice Walsh, 
h. p. i, F. do. 

Surg. Ricketts, from h. p. 35 F. Surg. 

vice Shtkclton, h. p. H do. 

Lt. IIill, (’apt. vice Love, dead do. 
Ens. Forrester, Lt. do. 

G. Hall, Em. do. 

Him. J. Forbes, Ens. by purch. vice 
Eustace, 14 F. 2K do, 

Lt. Swan, Adj. vice Bentham, res. Adj. 

only IS June 

J. Sfort, Ens. by purcli. vice Dovlo, 
})rom. 10 July 

Lt. Burton, Capt. by purch. vice Abb' tt 
ret. 21 May 

Fii'. Parr, Lt. do. 

J.. !•:. Wood. En;. do. 

A. Do W . Ruhanlson, Ens. v ice 1 fen- 
nel, .ey, res. \ug. 1S2S 

id l.t. Brucic, 1st Ll. vue \»\noe, 
ret. llM.aylSjj 

11. W. Fibs, 2<l l.t. liy purch. do. 
Jlo/i. (u Ryng, id Lt. vice Lord E. 

'Ml \ line, 7 F. 2.>.lutie 

G* nt.' C.uk't J. Doiigl.is, from R. Mil. 

( oil. Lns. bv purch. vice Blair, rd. 

IS do 

II. KiUi, Ell', by purch. vice Doiicl.as, 
7'i F. *5 do. 

Lt. t'oniv, frmn b. v. F. Lt. v.cc 

O’Llrieii, R. si iH Corps do. 

Ens. Kills, Lt. by purch. vice I.ord 
WalKcourt, prom. IT do. 

H, Jervis, F.ii«. do. 

M.ij. Reed, l.t, (ol. by purth. vice 
.''inytli, ret. Jo do. 

(’apt, Parker, M.ij. do. 

Lt. Uiirpes, (’.ipt, do. 

Ens. ('nmpl)oll, Lt. do. 

^V. \, Pctider, Eih. do. 

J. P. Jones, Ens. vice Lord, 88 F, 

1 1 .M.iy 

I-t. B.atcs, Adj. vice A'oung do. 

Cor. Dickenson, from .» Dr. Gds. Ens. 

vice Coltman, h. p. I'nalt. 21 do. 
Ells, and Adj. T. J. Devcrell, rank rf 
Lt. 2 » June 

Ens. 7[iin. Craven, from 28 F. Ens. 

vice Robbins, .1 F, Is do, 

Lt. ( hisholm, Capt. vice Ilvdc, dead 
1 1 M.ay 

Ens. Diithie, Lt. do. 

r. J. F. Kcl'o, F'.ns. do. 

Ln.s. Graham, from 17 F. Ens, vice 
Lord W. iJcresford, 45 F. 25 June 
A. U. Browne, Ens,. by purch. vice 
Ruxtoii, ret. 28 May 

Ens. Fitz Gerald, Lt, by purch. vice 
Nevvbousp, ri’t. 25 June 

DoiipUs, from 61 F. Ens. do, 

Serg. Maj. J. Patlenion, (*iua. M.ast, 
Mce Roberts, full p. do. 

Fns. Muiidv, Lt. by purch. vice Kcaw, 
prom. 5 July 

E. Hiimpbrys, Ens. do, 

Ens. beichcf, Lt. by piireli. v Icc Harris, 
ri t. 0 do. 

G. 'Pennant, Ens. do. 

Capt. O’Hara, Maj. vice He.itlicvjte, 
lead 11 May 

Lt. Huthorford, Capt. do. 

Ens. Knox, Lt. do. 

— — Lord, from fi.'J F. Ens. do. 

Assist. .Surg. ('allander, fin 45 F. Ankbt. 
Surg. vice Robettaon, h. p. 4,5 F. 

25 June 

Ens. Duff*, Lt. by purch. vice .Saw- 
bridge, prom. 30 do. 

A. T. Duir, Ens. vice Galwcy, ret. 4 do. 
Gent, (’adet A. Gerard, from R. MiL 
Coll. Ens, by purch. vice Morison, 
TCC. .5 do. 

J. J. D. H. McDonald, Ena. 30 do. 


94 Capt. Fisk, from h. p. Paym. vied 

Lukin, former h. p. 14 May, 182'J 
06 Gent. Cadet M. R. Campbell, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ena. vice O’Bneo, 7 F. 

2 July 

97 Gent. Cailet II. A. Jones, from U. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. vice Price, res. 25 June 
93 Capt. During, from h. p. Cav. .Staff 

Corps, Cant, vice Harvey, ret. 28May 
MaJ. Gen. Hinde, CoL vice Lt. Gen. 
Conran, dead do. 


Maj. Johnston, LL Col. vice Hardinge, 

dead 

1 1 June 

CapL Jackson, Maj. 

do. 

Lt. Campbell, CapL 

do. 

Ens. ana Adj. Day, rank o# Lt, 
S. B. D. Anderlon, Ens. 

, do. 

do. 


Rif. Brig. Assist. .Surg. Fryer, from 46 F. AsMst. 

•Surg. vice Dranley, res. do. 

Lt. Beckwith, Adj. vice Dewy, res. Adj, 
only 18 do. 

Ens. Kerr, fromh. p. Sd Lt. vice Cow. 
per, cane. 2 July 

U. S.CoTps Lt. O’Brien, from C2 F. Lt. vice Ridge, 
r>Dr. llMay 

Capt. Jackson, from h. p. Staff Corps, 

( apt. vice Read, dead 1 June 

1 W.I. R. Capt. Artillery, from h. p. Capt, vice 
(alter, rtr. do. 

Lt. ( larke, from h. p. R. York Rang. 
LU vice Irvine, cane. 2 July 

Ccvl.Rif.R. Lt. Lawder, from b. p. 52 F. Lt. vice 
En»sl]c, prom. 22 do. 

It. Af. C. Hosp. Assist. Foulis, Asii'st. Surg. vice 
Meade, dead 1 June 

Gfirrison. 

Lt. Gcii. Hawker, Capt. of Yarmouth 
Cattle, vice Lt. Geu. Gnfhths, dead 
July 1829 

Of d W(j nee Depa rimenU 

R. .Vrt. Capt. I harleton, from Unalt. h, p, 2d 
C.ipt, vitc Chapman, h. p. 

•2 June 1829 

2d Lt, Cleevc, Mt, Lt. vice Bay ley, h. p. 

20 June lHr9 

2d Capt- Stopford, Capt. v icc Bourchicr 


do. 

Capt. Kendall, from Unat. K. p. 2d 
(’apt. do. 

O. L. Fit? M.aiirice, 2d -Vs. Surg. vice 
Lambert, res. "l July 

R. Eng. ('apt. Graycon, Ll. Col, vice DU kens, 
rot. 22 May 

2il (’apt. Ord, Capt. do. 

1st Lt. B.»ttcrslx*e, jJ C.apC. do. 

2d Lt. Nelson, Dt Lt, do. 


Gent. Cadet Ryder, 2d Lt. 1 June 
Stuff'. 

Cant. Woodgatc, from h. p. 20 Dr. 
l\iym. of a Rcc. Dist. vice Colbcrg, 
h. p. 23 June 1829 

Hospital Stuff'. 

Apoth. Middleton, from h. p. Apoth. to 
Eoiocs, vice Macdon.aId, dc.vl 

28 June 1529 

Vneitfachetl. 

J'o be Lieuirnant-Col ofhipintry by pvickast, 
Lieut, and ('apt. Dci. Voeux. from M 
F. (kls. 5 July 1829 

To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 
Lieut. Ciubbcrt, from lo F. 

28 May 1329 

— — J. Lord WsUbCOUtt, from 1.2 F. 

17 June 

— — Sawbndge, flrom .92 K. 30 do. 
— — • Vyner, from Ist Life Gdi. 4 do, 
— — Keats, from 85 F. 5 July 

To be Linttenant oj Infantry by purchase. 

Ens. Doyle, from 53 F. 10 July 1 829 

The undermentioned Lieutennnt, actuatitf ser- 
ving upon FuU Pay in a Hegimeni of the Line, 
V'hose Commission is dated in the war 1805, 
has accepted promotion upon ilaff-Payt accord^ 
ing to the General Order afthe I^c. 18S6. 
To be Captain of Infantry. 

LicuL Webb, irom IL F. *3 Jnly 1319 
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CSept. 


The utidermenfioned OJficcr of the Royal lleffi- 
ment of Artillery, having Brevet Rani' superior 
to hh Re^inientalCommission, has bein ^'rantea 
Promotion on Ilalf-Pay. 

Brevet M.»j. Bourchicr, Maj. 

2G’ June 1829 


Exchanges. 

Col. Cllftqn, 1 Dr. rcc. diff. wilU Lt. Col. Somei- 
«et, h. p. . , 

Lt. Col. Steele, Coldst. GJs. \\ith Lt. Col. \r(le», 
h. p. 

- — Charlewood, Gr. Ods. Lt. Col Beau- 
eliainp, h. p. 

- SVade, L>S T. v^ith Maj. Hopkins, h. p. 

Major Leslie, 6 F. with Maj. Rogers*, h. p. 

Bishop, 40 F. rcc. ilift'. with Maj. Fraser, h.p. 

Onslow, 88 F. rcc. dift*. with M.ij. F.dcn, It. p. 

Capt. Purcell, 46 F. rcc. did', with ( apt. Berkele>, 

1 l!v'illiamson, 73 F. rcc. dift'. with Capt. E\re, 

h. p. 

Croasdalle, 98 F. rcc. diff. with C.tpt. Harvey, 

h. p. Coldst. (ids. 

Molloy, Rifle Brig. rcc. diff. with Capt. Mais- 

tcr, h. p. .... 

Tedlie, C9 F.ree. diff. with Capt. \V'. N. Hill, 

h. p. 

Hume, 73 F. rec. diff. with CapU ktsats, h.p. 

Lieut. Rallet, 4 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Cokpihoun, 
3J F. 

— — Stcuart, 3 Dr. G'ls. with Lt. Bolton, 13 Dr. 

— - Young, »i3 F. with Lt. 'I'aylor, h. p. 1»!> F. 

Ft‘rgu^son,*73 F. with Lt, King, h. p. 8 F. re* 

paying ditV. 

Croly, hO F. with Lt, Armstrong, < “> F. 

Little, .’>> F. reo. diff. with Irt. Di>>lc, h. p. 

Delam.'un, (>7 F. rec. diff. with Lt. .\. I /'w. 

Finca&tle, li. p. 00 F. 

Belstead, 83 F. ice. diff. with Lt. Kr.os, h. p. 

s'> F. 

Ens. J. \. Campbell, 91 F, with 2d Lt. O Calla* 
ghan, h. p, 21 F. 


Pesignaliofis a nr/ Uctxroncnts. 

Lteut..C>cncrul. 

Ilaymond. 

ColnUCl. 

Hamilton, Coldit. Gds. 

Lictit,.(. olouei. 


Arden, ColdsL Gd . 

taptahi:. 

Broadhead, 7 Dr. 

Meiholil, 1 1 Dr. 

Anstruther, (iren. Gd«. 
Frti^er, 3 F. Gds. 

Beamish, J7 F. 

>K‘holIs, 28 F. 

Grant, 4H F. 

Abbott, 31 F. 

Harwey, 98 F. 

Carter, I \V. I. R. 

Mears, h. p. 60 I’. 

Iisher, h. p. York Chass. 
Leard, h. p. Unatt. 


Lieutenants, 
Colhngwootl, 4 Dr. Gds. 

Every, 28 F 


Ncynoe, CO F. 

.Shaw, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Ensigns. 

Ness, IH F. 

Congicve, 43 F. 

Hennessey, 39 F, 

Riixton, 78 F. 

Morrison, 9-' F. 

Dep. Aiiiit. Co'u, itcneial. 

Dep* Com. Gen. Rync. 

Piiyinaittef . 

Grant, 1 F. 

Meilkal Dfp. 

\5. .'*urg. Finslie, (3rcn. (Ids. 

^ Brainlty. Rifle Bug. 

‘Jd \s Surg. L.-imbert, Ord. Med. Dep. 

Cnni'clltd. 

Lt. Irvine, 1 W. 1. U. 

2d Lt. //<!». 3V. F. Cowper. Rifle Brig. 

Ca-bhirred. 

Siiig Cmiwch. .13 F. 

Dfilt/tS. 

J lit -(i\ >it I al. 

('oni.iii, ( ol otCisF. Kpping 17 Jul^ lh2) 

Li< Ut.-Col'nU fi. 

M.u-ionaUl, h. p. Malt.i Jligt. (preMously oi 02 
F) F Imburgh I!' June 1 sjo 

Haban, K. I. ( oinp, 8 luly 

M'l, 

Fit/ Gerald, !a’o.> \ It. Bn. Lnncrislv 11 M.iy ls,'i 

( OpfiUn ' . 

('.ipjicr, R. \rt. Ill Idol Jo July 18-9 

Clippies, H'.val M.ir. Co.npt.iu, IMunouth 

27 June 1820 

Smith, h p. ^ r. 17 do. 

Milliard, h. p. 2 ( hir. Bn. 

L»eutcn,i’\ts, 

Udliwns, 7 r. Malta n Miy 

1). H. M‘K.i. F. I ort \iigusti, Jam iiei 

2i Apr. 

(unmanev. R. .\'rt. Port Ro'. a>, Jamaua Jl May 
I'atkcr, h. p t 2 F. 1 -LiH 

Molhn, h. p. Si r. Moj)a.ilian May 

H.iil, h. ji. 82 r. 1 Jul> 

B.iiing, h. p, (. L. Bn. K. G. L. Lniniburg 1 1 M.'y 

T/gn. 

Twopeny, h. p. 'll F. Rciuns 28 Mar<h IsJO 
Power, h. p. 6 ) F. 21) Dee. 1824 

trt . 

Varlfv, r< t. lull pay, R. Hoise Cds. Ililiux, 
Yorkshire 2J Jeno 1820 

Mrdirai Ihp. 

Surg. C.impl)Lil, J F. Cape of Good Hope 

17 April IS 29 

As. burg. Thompson, 92 F. Firmoy 22 June 
Pnjiwt 3f(iTshal Ot-uerul. 

John Hicks. 


ALPiiAhLTrCAL liisT Of Kmahsh Hankji C l* J ( IF3, niiiuntnccd from (he o 
.fuic*. to the :f2(l of July, 1B2B, extracted from the I/rodmi Lin/Attc. 


Ait l&json, G. Great ‘d Thomas Apostle, surgeon 
.’k/idcrao'’, J West bmithfield, iKiokwIler. 

AdriTiS, J. Bury Kdinunds, grofcr. 

Aldred* - Milk street, waiehoiHcinan. 

Atkinson, G- jun. m ulef»afes, gn.rvr. 

Aurgm, G. While Conduit. strict, wmc*.ii)cuhiuit 
BarKer, J. HoUx>ru, straw-hat rnanufaclurcr. 
Bnscoc, H. Denton, slioj.kecper. 

Banks, J, Lothbury, au« timuer. 

Butcher, C. Rotherham, vietuallrr. 

Brattle, T. Maidstone, tailor. 

T. P. Union-couit, Droad-strctl, rucr- 

efuot. 


Ilradbridge, W. F. I ivcrpool, limn dr.ipir. 
Bower, .1. Pttwortli, sernciier. 

Baden, R. Burford, innkrepiT, 

Brown, T. Bell-ynnl, plundior. 

Biagbrough, 'J'. Keighh y, linen dr.ipei. 

Burton, J. Noittnglunu, l:u eonanufai tuier. 
Brogden, .1, Bra^ltord, w(M)I stapler. 

Bambridge, R. ( heKferfi*-ld, scrivener. 

Charles, M. and 'f. Burrow*, Duke-strcrt, tailors, 
f larke, J, Reflcnl-slnct, iinen-drnftcr. 

( hri«ty, W’. M» .Stanhope sini't, eheesemotigcr. 
Cooke, H. .Northiimnton, watchmaker, 
tiarkton, A. llounslow, coach-master. 
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Cleveland, W. Gravtl-lano, SouUiwark, inn- 
keeper. 

Coehrane, W. Lima, South America, and Roliert- 
son John Pariih, London, merchants. 

Creswell, J. Manchester, cal)inet-makcr. 

Canlle, IJ, Ti I ley-street, basket-maker. 

Claik, J. Southwark and \V.ilworth, coal-mcr- 
cliant. 

Cook, S. and S. M. Oliver, A lie-street, uphol- 
ster cis. 

Cottmfjham, E. Bexley, surgeon, 
r'ooke, H. Nottingham, watchmaker. 

Davenport, J. Birrnniglmm, victualler. 

Dye, C. High-strcct, Mary-le-bonc. coach-maker. 
Davies, C. Dovcr-place, New Kent-road, car- 
jiciitcr. 

Dawson, 'r. Sunderland, grocer. 

Dawson, D. (Jaindioroiigli, Hjcrrer. 

Dunn, VV. Ilatton-gardcn, ]ierl\iiner. 

Dixon, (;. and H. Anderson, Hi shop- Auckland, 
winc-nierclnnts. 

Dingley, Warwick, hiuldci. 

Davenport, A. N. l*teshcntlc, nur-cryman. 
Eastman, J. and J. Streallnm. wheelwrights. 
Escudier, Albcmarle-street, holcl-ketper. 
Erecman. W. 11. ]*nncc‘s-strect, composition or- 
iiftment-inaker. 

Efidadc, J. hat-maiiuractiiier. 

Easterhrof/k, B. St Stepher.s, Barnwell, clay-mcr- 
ch.int. 

Edwards, W. W. Flcet-btrcet, Ixiotmaker. 

Erwooil, A. Urownlow -street, b.Iliard-table ma- 
nufaelurer. 

EvenIJ, T. Worcfstcr, straw-hat manufacturer. 
Esam. E. and J. Chcapside, hnen-drapcis. 

Floud, T. Evetcr, banker. 

Feain, I). \eie-stu'ct, < arpet warehouseman. 
Fergus-m, H. Lock, drapci . 

Fletcher, F.. Cpper Clapton, spinster. 

Fo\, H. t^ntorndon, baker. 

Firfh, .l.arnl U. Sheepiid 'o, fancy inaniifnclurcrs. 
Fuller, W. Fimluo, builder. 

Fortunato, A. P. Liverpool, moreJiant. 

Could, J. Liteliliekl, timber-merchant, 
fiilbcrt, J. High street, Southwark, hosier. 
IJaidener, J. Cirencester, baker. 

Ciatts, E. and W. Coinctleld, Northam]>ton, dr.s- 
pers. 

Grindrod, J. Leeds, ehec^e-faet<tr. 

Higguis, W. Shiffaall, <lrapor. 

Hallani, H. Salford, tallovv eliandk r. 

Herring, II. Burnham, Westgate, shopkeei>cr. 
Ilindley, W. C. Boston, diaper, 
llewctf, C. Beading, corn-factor. 

Harrison, W. .Saddleworili, woollen cloth manu- 
facturer. 

Hill, W. Cirencester, coal-mcrchauf. 

Hallam, II. and J. Taylor, S.ilford, tallow' chand- 
lers. 

Halentz, S. and J. Baker, St Jaincs's-slreet, deal- 
ers 111 rcadv-made linen. 

Hall, T. B.isimjhall street, BI.k kwillhall, factor. 
Hummcrtoii, <i. Epping, shoemaker, 

Higgs, s, Eveter, woollen-dr.aper. 

Jonas, W. Bitvon, innkeeper. 

Joncs, J. Tottenham eourt-road, Ii.it m.inuf.vc- 
lurer. 

Isles, \. B. New .^arum, linen-draper. 

Jonn, J. Liverpool, bru-kl.iyer. 

.Limes, J. Lomhard-.slrce:, bill broker. 

Kirkinaii, J. Cockney-moor, and Manchester, 
manulaeturrr. 

Kelshaw, T, Liverpool, merchant. 

Knowlc.s, II. nand-cro*«s, CuekHeld, common 
earner. 

Leicester, O. Liverpool, wino-mei chant. 
Longhurst. J. Beigate, ironmonger. 

Loft, fi. M'oodbridge, corn-mcreliant. 


Lee, S. Church-row, Newington, maater-mariner. 
Lancaster, C. Old Accrington, cotton-manufac- 
turer. 

Lloyd, J. King's place. Commercial-road, hop- 
seller. 

Maliony, J. Watling-ntrect, builder. 

Mather, P. Manchester, publican. 

Martin, T. t’roydon, linen-draper. 

Musgrave, T. Sudbury, tailor. 

Mitchell, E. Mincing-lane, broker. 

Martin, J. Walcot, straw-hat manufacturer. 

Mott, U. Newington causeway, tailor. 

Miitlow, E. Leominster, linen-draper. 

Millet, E. Fleet-treet, cofreehous.‘-kco]>cr. 

More, H. Sbadwell and Underwood, ibstiilcr. 
Major, R. Fromc-Sclwood, wool stapler. 

M.'irshall, Clitstcrfield, scrivener. 

Norton, W. Uxbridge, timber-merchant. 

Newton, U. and W. Ta*?»ct, King-sireet, Com- 
niercial-roail, V\ hitechajiel, shipowners. 

Norris. J Utt4)xeler, drajicr. 

Nevett, M. end W. Livcrpwil, brokers. 
Norbrook, W. Fish-strcct-hiH, victualler. 

Phillips, N. Exeter, dc iler. 

Plenty, W. West Smithflcld, ironfounder. 

Pape, W. Northampton square, tailor. 

P.iriv. J. J. .Madncsficld, boarding-housekeeper. 
Powell, T. ( heltcnham, innktejicr. 

Page, F. M. jiin. and J. Anthony, firtstol, com- 
mission-agents. 

Pidgeon, J. Great Varmouth, boatbuilder. 
Prttiyman, B. S. Regent-circus, linen-draper. 
Pierson, J. Dolton-le- Moors, linen-draper. 
J’cacock, B. ‘st J’.iul’s Uhurchyard, merchant. 
Busktdl, J. Keswick, mercer. 

Bidley, B. Brighton, hat-maker. 

Bowlxiih.un, 1. Great Surrcy-si reel, hat-manufac- 
tore r. 

‘'harp, W. Bcnnondscy-strcet, Southwark, carrier 
.Stoki-., G. Fromc-Selw’ootl, clotliicr. 

Stcplieiis, E. Mcrthvr-Tydv il, sliopkeepor, 
Miuttlevvorlh, G. Wilmslow, victualler. 

Sfmtori, F. Droitwich, tailor. 

Simoiuli-, J. Wanglord, innholder. 

‘'tone, B. SV. and^F. J. Bath, coach-makers, 
‘'licphcrd, L. New M.ilton, yeoman. 

S.^uinUrs, J. Flcit-market, hccn>ed victualler. 
Siurkv, IL r. Vylcsliam, liuen-drnper. 
Southgitc, J. ‘s. Wtlks-nc\t-thc-**f'a, ship-owner, 
^tcphchson, T. l.ime street, mcrchi'mt. 

S’lcvciis, J. Birmingham, grocer. 

Smith, Phcciiix-wharL coal- merchant. 
Sionehousc, J. Mincing-1 me, and Clapham, v.ine- 
merehiiiL 

Sutton, H. H, Upper Thamcs-strc-ct. and Kenning- 
lon, eaal-mcrchant. 

Smalcs, T. W. Mdersgatc-strect, stationer and 
priiiur 

Smith, E. Liverpool, butcher .and victualler. 
Topping, J. Liverptxd, bootmaker. 

Twcinlow, J. Hatherton, malLstcr. 

Tvrell, E. Brovvnlow-sireet, victualler. 

Tucker, W. G. Exeter, watchmaker. 

Thorpe, (,'. and T. Bed -lion street, Clcrkcnwell, 
gLus-lHiidcTs. 

Wcstrjy, B. Stockport, grocer. 

Wheeler, J. Por-'horc, corn-dealer. 

W.alimlcy, J. llammcismiUi, victualler. 

WJutc, and W. Metcalf, Lamb'& Uouduit-street, 
lmcn-<lrajx»r. 

Wvatt, J. IMy mouth, ropcsmakcr. 

White, U. jun. Blakcncy, tanner. 

Williams, . Manchester, chemist. 

Williams, J. Hollxirn, Fleet-street, and Skinner- 
street, boot-maker. 

Wcllcvi.sc, M. Ureacent-plice, BUckfriars, milli- 
ner. 

Wright, D. Chaiicl-pKice, Vere-street, tailor. 


Alpiiawetical List of Scotch Rankiiuptcies, announced from the 1st to 
Hist July 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Allan and Sampson, ironmonger?, Aberdeen. 

Ulackic, David and Robert. wnVers and shipown- 
ers in Edinburgh, and David Blackie, printer 
and publisher, and shiixnvncr, and Robert 
Blackie, shipowner in Edinburgh. 

Ruchanan, Alexander, box-roanufacturcr and 
merchant in Cumnock. 


Chalmers, Andrew, formerly builder in Edinburgh, 
now residing in Dundee. 

Davidson, Peter, llesher and cattle dealer in .Aber- 
deen. 

Geddes, William, vintner in Inverness. 

Grant, James, of Burnihall, Berwickshire. 

Henry and Paterson, drainers, Dumfries, and 
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George, Henry, and Jaroet Paterson, as indivi- 
duals. 

Henry and Armstrong, merchants, Edinburgh, 
and George, Henry, and George Armstrong, as 
Individuals. 

Jack, Peter, writer, builder, and merchant, Pais- 
ley. 

Landcis, Adam, wright, and lately auctioneer and 
appraincr, Edinburgh- 

Langmuir. John, gram merchant, Glasgow. 

Love. Jdhn, and Co. hat^makers, (Glasgow, and 
John Love, sole partner, as an individual. 

Lowden, WlHiam, manufacturer, llilltown of 
Duudcc, 


M'Dougal, Alexander, wine and spirit-merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

Nimmo, John, grocer, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

Pat'ison, Thomas, agent aiul inerchant, Leith. 

Sellar, William, merchant in Peterhead. 

.Smart, 'I'homas, ironmonger and merchant, Alyth 
Perih-shire 

Smith, James, of Jerburgh, and Smith, John, of 
Kirkcoinrel. cattle dealers. 

Thonivon. Thomas, and Co. carpet-manufacturers 
in Kilmarnock, and '1 homson, Thomas, the 
sole p.irtncr, as au individual. 


BIKTHS, MAllRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

April ^1. At Kingiton, Jamaica, the lady of 
Stewart West, of a daughter. 

June 18. At Derry, the lady of Major WiUon, 
77th Regiment, of a dauchter. 

22. At No. .7, I'pper Portland Place, London, 
the lady of Henry M George Tucker, E.-sq. ofa 
daughter. 

2'5. At Kcr=dcbank Hou«;o, the lady of Henry 
M. Ball, E-sq. ofa tUiighter. 

2d. At Ourersron, Mrs Hunter, ofadnughtcr. 

27. -At \o. 82, 8oulh Bridge Street, Mri»N*icol, 
of .*1 daughter. 

28. At London, Mrs J- G. Simpson, of a son. 

v'O, At Gene a, Mrh V'oungcr, jun., of t raigie* 

Unds, Duinfrit"i-shire, of a daughter. 

July 1. In St Bernard'a t're^ccnt, Mrs Jamoi 
Camplxdl, of a daughter. 

5. At No. 5, Drummond Place, Mrs \rthur 
Cambpcll, of a daughter. 

2. At For?*, the lady of James Sinclair, E>q. of 
For-.*, or a son and heir. 

— \t stenion MaiKc, East Lothian, Mr? Lo- 
gan, of a son 

— .At Distillery Park, Haddington, Mrs Dun- 
lop, of a son. 

11. At Smith's Place, Leith Walk, Mn William 
Milter, of a son. 

12. At No. 1, Drummond Place, Mrs Paul, of 
a daughtfT. 

— - \t Vo. 1 1, riareraont Crescent, Mr? James 
Borthwu k, of u diiugliter. 

L>. At Farme, the lady of Hugh Mo?sinan, Esq. 
of Auchly fardle, cf a mui. 

14. At We.tjKjrt, Ireland, the Marclnoiiesj. of 
Sligo, of a ilaughttr 

— In Crosvenor Square, London, the Coun- 
ter of f'awdnr, of a *< 011 . 

1,3. At Pi'eullcn Bank, near Perth, Mrs AV. 
Peddle, of a son. 

IfJ. At VVigtMorpc, the 1,-vly of s,r Thomas 
WoolI.eton White, Bart, of a .laughtir. 

17 . U itilUKHinefield Hou.ic, Mrs .Vlexander 
Boyd, of a daughter. 

18. At ( raigflower, the lion. Mrs Colville, of a 
daughter. 

— At 10, Hill Square, Mrs Mullo, of a .son, 

Ifi. \t Kedalrig, Mrs Ogilvie. of a daughUr. 

21. At Arroehar, Mrs Murrieli, of a son. 

27. At Riikarton, the l.uly of It. U. Hepburn. 
Et-f]. of a daughter. 

— \t Lugtoii, Dalkeith, the wife of Captain 
Robert Tait, H.N, of a son. 

— At the Eirl of Harrowby’s, Sandon, .Staf- 
fordshire, the Lady Georgiana Stuart Wortlcy, of 
a son. 

i'.'i. At Edinburgh, the Lady of S'. II. Marsliall, 
Esq, of a daughter. 

— .Vt8, Doujie Terrace, Mr< Jamci Steuart, of 
a son. 

•j**. At V%WKlhall Park, Hert<, the lady of the 
Hon. A.,Lev1ie Mclvjile, adToc.atc, of a son. 

— Mr* Blaihi«, Witxlsor Slfcel, of a daughter. 

— At \o. .72, India .Street, the wife of Andrew 
Murray, Esq. advfx'ate, of a Hon. 

— At Spring Gardc'us, .Musselburgh, Mrs Chos. 
Gray, of a daughter. 

At Amisheld, I.ad '/ Flcho, of a daughter. 

Charleston Cottage, Pife, Mis W. li. 
Mackean, Af a daughter. 

— At Meotaime House, Portman Square, I.on. 
dost, tlidilfott* Mrs Henry Montague, of a daugh- 


MARRIAGES. 

June 7. At Naples, Mr George Cmik, saddler, 
to Elizabeth, clilc'.t daughter of Mr J am e-i Car- 
ter, .saddler, Earl'fon, lkTwick.-.hire. 

1*'’. At Fdinburgli, Mr Wilh.iin Crouch, mer- 
chant, to Jane, s-roiid dTit,,hter of the Ivilc .Mi 
Pr«tf, Eiliiihur^'Ii. 

2J- At Loiulon, "-henicld (;r.iee, fNq. second 
M»n of the late liiehar*! C.raecof Boh y, 1- ‘'q. M P. 
to Il.irrn t l.i or^in 1 , sf<’ »nd d ou'luer of Licnt.- 

GtML'.'l Sir Jiihn ll.iMiilton. 11. ut. 

7o. At A'allev nchl I . 0111 , till lit v. J.m’C'- Druin- 
rnond, niini".t»T of rnr'Mui’it niiv , to 1'Ii^alH‘th 
Preston, elde-l ot >ir Wi! j.ini Hogg, 

ValleyticM Farm. 

./'./v .7. At Ihid.’rnd, Ji.hti Tap, K(»q Dalkeuh 
Ih u'C, to Mary, e de-l d^u hitj- of tlic dcciased 
Joh.ii llonald oii, F.q. ^.I'lih'an'!. 

— -At (Jia-tgow, JwJiii .AiiUrsou, Fmj. formorlv 

of CaU iitt.i, ti) J ii.c Dinni-toun, see iiid *l.uigh- 
t<‘r ot iltc l.Ue (it'orai A mile, of I aiJiovi 

P.irK, Diimbarton-'hiit-. 

— At No. 1118, George .street, Edinburgh. Mr 
Turnbull, Fredern!. ''reef, to J^.tlieila, iMc-t 
d.iughtef of Uit late W alter ruriibull, Ln{. M-l- 
ro'c. 

tu At Kiiigsloii t hunh, ncirPortsmoMtli. Cap- 
tun Fdvvni ituh, ll.N. M'li of ihel.ft* Sjr< luirles 
Rich, Bart, of siiirlc]y MoU'.e, Hants, to Sophia, 
>1 d.iugbti r of (..ipt.iin G. F. Angelo, of 

Hill, ''c»utl aniptoti. 

— At Dundee, Alexander Millar, Ew| writer 
there, to Mar,^.t[i t M. (l.oii'liler of the Kite ( ,i|>. 
fain Calial, Duiuke. 

7 . -AiGranlon, Herculi'i James riolx?rt»on. Kvq. 
adMxatc, to Anne AVillumjini, il.iugtitcr of ilu- 
Bight lion. Charle? Hope, l.oiii Prt..idetit of tlie 
Court of ''I'iiioiu 


8. At Dunb.ir, .Mr Jolm Fcrme, .agent to the 
BntUkli Lmeii Company, Hadiliiigtoii. lo Mary, 
only duightiT of .Mr J.uries Pones, Dunbar. 

r>. J.iriiih Fdoamd, E.')(|. advocate, At;crik*i 11 , to 
M.iry, eldest <!.*ughlci of the Rev. Piottioor Paul, 
of King’s Cullcgt, there. 

!.■>. At Mjrthb.eiK., ne.ir Edin'.urgh, Andrew 
Bayne, l.sq writer, Edinhurgh, k> Mary Dmwul- 
<lie, d.iiightcr of John Blackwood, Lsq. of the 
Customs, Leith. 

— At 'rorboiiicimiir, Wigtoivihirc, AV. Cow.m, 
jiin. Esq. banker, Ayi, to .Anne Jane, seiond 
daughter of Major M'llaflie, formerly ol (he 2Ul 
regiment of fool. 

IL At .Alxrdecn, Alix.inder Glennie, Esq. of 
Maybank, to Mary, sieond daugbttr of the lute 
Profi «sor John .Siu.art, ol -MariMh.il College. 

— At Neiisland. Hit* Ilev.(,avin I«aiig, minister 
of the .Scotch Church, .shtlhournc. Nova SeoU.!, 
to Aiin.i Robertson, daughter of J. Marshall. Esq. 

— At laiiidoii, Rol/ert, yourqte-t son of the laie 
Getirge .S.mdil.iiul'., F»q. of Nuihill, to Mary, 
vounge^t ikiiiglutr of the l.ite .--ir ( hailc.'i Sty le, 
Bart, of Wateringhurv, K' nt. 

L3. At No. 20, Wiiidhor Street, Alcxirider Earle 
Monteilh, Enq advoe.Uc, to Emma, neand <laueh. 
Ut of the hate Hu hard ( lay, E.sej, of l.oii<lon. 

16. At Ncwtonhill, (dnsgow, UolKitt EUis, Esq. 
W. .S. to Margaret, eldcii daughUi of the IUjv, 
Dr .Mitchell, Andmtoii. 


— At Jedburgh, David Brown, Esq. of Raw- 
flat, to Margaret, clde»t daughter of the late Ro^ 
bert bhortrml. Esq. 

20. At Dalkeith, llnbrrt Alnsllc, Esq. Coiuland, 
to Hauuahr only daughter of Mi C, Wheatley. 
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20 . At 50, Great King Street, David MTarlaiif 
Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, to Mary Ann. 
elcleht daughter of the late J. J. Hogg, Esq. of 
Calcutta. 

•JL At Wimbledon, Alexander A. Park, second 
s'm of the Hon. Justice Park, to Mary Frances, 
daughter of the late George Brown. Esq. London. 

— In Purtinan Square, London, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Petre, to the Hon, Laura Maria Stafford 
Jerningham. fourth liaughter of Lord Stafford. 

— At No. 4, Archibald Place, Mr WilUam Kirk, 
of London, to Ann, daughter of the late Ralph 
Hichardson, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At John’s Place, Leith Links. James Tho- 
mas Murray, Esq. W.S. to Mary, daughter of 
William Goddard. Esq. morchcint, Leith. 

TJ. .\t Begbie, East Lulhian, Mr James Burnet, 
Abcrlady, to Eliza, second daughter of Mr Alex. 
Ainsiic, Hegbie. 

— At No. ‘J, Gilmore Place, Mr Robert M*Far- 
lane Richmond, merchant, Glasgow, to Eliza, on- 
ly daughter of the late Mr James Booth, Fioet- 
bcck, Hamburgh ; and at the same time, Mr 
James Godfy Booth, merchant, Hamburgh, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Mr Joseph Thom- 
son, Edinburgh. 

V.M. At 1?, (iraharn Street, Mr David Fortune, 
merchant, to Jessie Coventry, daughter of the late 
V\ ilham Scotf, Esq. 

a7. \t No. s.iluhiiry Place, Edinburgh, Alox. 
Littieiohn. LV]. to Ali.soii, only daughter of Cai»- 
tain Clcphane, 11. N. 

S'H. At Holland Place, Glasgow, Gavin Walker, 
Esq. Glasgow, to Eliz.dKith, daughter of the late 
iVilhain tileii, Esq. of Korgan Hall, sfirlmgshirc. 

— At Monklaiul House, John Montgomerie. 
Evq. TCth regiment, to Miss llanuUoo, of Broom- 
field. 

— At Edinburgh, the Ucv. Robert M*Gill, im- 
iiis er of the i huich at Niagara, Coper Canada, 
to (’atlurinc, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
William Maeliinont, of Portpatrick. 

— At Moiikland-house, by the Rev. Mr M- 
mond, John Montgomerie, Esq. of Barn.ahill, 
Lieut. 7Mh RegL, to Ellen, «nl> daughter of the 
late James Hamilton, E-sip younger of Broom- 
field. 

oO At naekney, near London, F. P. Robinson, 
E*^q. surgeon to Jane Wood Robinson, daughter 
of the late V\'. Bobmson, Esq. London. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hcv. Alexander Duff, to 
Anne Scott, second daughter of the late William 
Drvsd lie. Esq. Lothian xtreet. 

.'>1, At the tiovernor’s house, Castle, Edinburgh, 
Leonard, eldest son of Leonard Cunie, Esq. of 
Great i umboiland Place, to Caroline Chiistma, 
fourth duighter of Lieutenant-General Hay. 

— At Inscrleith Road, John Gordon, Esq. late 
Major of the i?d regiment, to Jessie bcealcs, relict 
of Jolm Drysdale, of\ievvfield. 

Ldftli/. At J'ripoh, m the Royal British Consu- 

l.ne. 'riioi. Wood, Es(i his UMtaniuc Maje^l>'s 
Vice-Cmisiil at Bengazi, to Frmma Maria, second 
daiKjhipr of Colonel Warimgton, his Biilaunie 
Majesty's Agent and Consul- ticneral to the Re- 
gtiiey .It Tiipoli, and NMdow of Major Alexander 
(iortlon Laing. 

— At Pastoii Church, Northamptonshire, J, 
Malati Maitland, Emi. of .Vlwaltuii, Hants, eldest 
son of General Maitland, of Uryansiou .Squaie. 
London, to Hamel Rawlins, eldest daughter of 
the Rev Joseph Pratt, rector of Paston. 

— At Dublin, the Jtev. RobcH Packeiiham, son 
of Admiral the Hon. Sir T. Pnekenhani.to Harriet 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Dennis Browne, M.P. 

— At London, Lord Bingham, to the Lady 
Anno Brn.lenell, youngest daughter of the Earl 
of Cardig.iii. 


DEATHS. 

JiiM. At N.igporc, m the East Indies, Mtiry \imc 
GilelirNt, relit t of Licut.-(icn. Hogir, and eldest 
daughter of John Borthwick Gilchrist, Esq. LL.D. 

1 1. At Cox's Hiver, in New South Wales, Jane, 
wife of Lieut. G. II. Kirklcy, of his Midcsty's 39th 
regiment. 

■J.l. At Cawnporc, Lieut. Edward Aust. M^Mur* 
do, ."i.^d 

MatCi 

Mrs Gra 

the chaplains to the Hon. East liuUa Company, 
on the Bombay cstttblls^aneut. 


regiment, iiatnc mtantry, Bengal. 
k 5. At Bhoog, in the kingdom of Cutch, 
V, wife of the Hcv. James Gray, one of 


SI. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Commaoder Alex- 
ander Robertson. R. N. 

Aprii 7. At Stewiach, Nova Scotia, the Rev. 
Hugo Graham, minister of that congregation, in 
the 7ist year of his age, and 4Sth of his ministry. 

Mav SO. Inist Vincent, aged 81, Daniel Mac- 
dowaU, Esq. 

June. At sea, on his passage home from St Do- 
mingo, George Hay M'Oougall. Esq. Lieutenant, 
R. N. son of the late Patrick M'Dougall, Esq. of 
Gallanach. 

1. At Crayfish Estate, Grenada, James Simpson 
Rea, Esq. son of the late John Harvey, £«q. of 
Castleseinple. 

H. Drowned at London, Archibald Dow, mate 
of the brig Skene of Leith, third son of Mr James 
Dow, of the Customs, Grangemouth. 

17. At Madeira, Thomas Muir, M. D. F. R* S. 
eldest son of Thomas Muir, EIsq. of Muirpark. 

18. At 59, South Bridge, aged three vears and 
four months, Thomas, ai^ on the 36ih, aged 
twelve months, Robert, sons of Thomas Ewmg, 
teacher, Edmburgh. 

19. At Greenhill, near Edinburgh, in his 4th 
year, Robert Hav, the second son, and on the 
27th, in her sixth year, EhsabeUi, the second 
daughter of George Forb^, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, LieuL-Colonel Ronald Mac- 
donald, C'.B.lateof the 9Sd Regiment. 

22. At Bromley, the Lady Anne Fraser, wife 
of Robert Fraser, Esq. of Turbreck, and eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Lauderdale. 

— At Greenlawrhili, Mr Robert Holden, mer- 
chant, Arbroath, aged 75 years. 

— At Fermoy, Ireland, Charles Thomson, Esq. 
assisLiint surgeon of the 92d Regiment. 

25. At Ctx^Lou, Mrs Kirkaldy, relict of George 
Kirkaldy, E^q. 

21. \t his seal, Ravensdalc Park, the Viscount 
Clermont. The Viscount dying without an heir, 
the tales* lx.'come extinct. 

2 j . M Kelso, Mary Montagu Ewant, wife of Mr 
James Turnbull, merchant there, and daughter 
ui theUtc .Mr Ewart, saddler, Edinburgh. 

20 '. At 2, Glocestcr Place, Miss Wortlie Stewart, 
third daughter of the late Charles Stewart, Esq. 
Commander of the Hon. East India Compands 
ship Airly Castle. 

— At Musselburgh, Miss Elisabeth Camplxll, 
daughter of the late .Mexander Campbell, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, and sister of Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq, author of " The Pleasures of iio^ie.'' 

— At 4, Antigua Street, Miss Margaret Cun- 
nmgliara. 

27. At CanonmilU House, James Eyre, E»q. 

.\t Jedburgh, Richard Mein, M.D. 

— At Sands, Jamima Robertson, and, on the 
28t}i, Thomas, the two youngest children of Lau- 
rence Johnson, Esq. of ^auds. 

2H. Mary Ami, youngest slaughter of Mr W. 
Roberts, ehieuiionisL 

— At Perth, John Daiuicriuan, Esq. distiller, 
Tulhbardme. 

— At 16n, High Street, Mr James Edmgton, 
hair-mcrehant. 

— At London, Mrs Campbell, widow of Col. 
Campbell, Governor of Bermuda, formerly bub- 
Preecpticss and aflerwaids Woman of the Ued- 
i:haml)er to her Royal Highness the l^imccss 
Charlotte. 

29. At St Roque, Eleanor Dimdas Bruce, 
daughter of Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Arnot. 

— At Brechin, Capt. Joseph Rickard, of Uie 
29th Regiment, Madras Native Infantry. 

50. At the seat of her son-in-Uw, Edward 
Cludde, Esq. of Wtoekwardme, Shropshire, Eliza 
Anne, wife of Lieut.-Geueral Sir William Cock- 
burn, Boiu 

— At Lauriston Place, James Hutton, youngest 
son of Thomas Crichton, Esq. 

Ju/v 1. At D.ilkciih, Mr W m. Ballantyne, stu- 
dent of medicine, aged 19 years, son of Mr Ual- 
lantyne, nursery aud seedsman there. 

— At Bridgehouse, Margaret, second daughter 
of John Wadnop, Estp of Stralhavon, banker m 
Edinburgh. 

2. At Burntisland, Lieut. Andrew Chcaiic, R.N, 
in the 75th year of his age. 

3. At Dunfermline, ur John Spcuce, surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. 

-- At 1, Ann Street, St Bernard's, Miss Elita- 
hath Black, daughter of the late Rev. David Black, 
minister of Lady Vciter's i>arUh, Edinburgh. 
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3. At Multtotm House, Inverness-shire, Mrs 
Duff of Muirtovm. 

4. At Perth, Anne, wife -of Mr George Coudie, 
writer. 

6. At 1, Queen’s Place, Leith Walk, George 
Forrester, late Surveyor-General of Customs. 

— - At London, in the 81st year of her age, Anna 
Maria, daughter of Jonathan Shivdey, late Bishop 
of St Asaph, and widow of Sir William Jones. 

— At London, Mr Thomas Uiulerwooil, book- 
seller, Fleet Street. 

•— At Sandal, John Williamson, Captain and 
Adjutant of the late Roxburghshire Light Dra- 
goons, and also A^Jutmt in the Roxburghshire 
Local Militia, aged 7^, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alex. Black, late land- 
surveyor of the Customs, Dundee, aged 85 years. 

~At her house, Buccleueh Place, Mrs Janet 
Doug^, relict of Sin. Fraser of Ford, Esq. W.S. 

7. Suddenly, at Jedburgh, Robert Shortreed, 
Esq. Sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire. 

— At Cowes, Isle of Wight, Elizabeth Jane, 
daughter of Sir Alex. Muir Mackenzie, Bart. 

— At Stirling, Mr J. Duncan, writer, Stirling. 

— At Pernambuco, Brazil, William Pclly, Esq. 
of the house of Messrs Roberts, Pclly, and Co. 
there. 

8. At Edinburgh, at the house of Mr Grieve, her 
brother-in-law, London Street, Miss C. Maclean. 

— At Boyle Farm, Surrey, ^.ord Henry Fitz- 
gerald. His Lordship was brother to the late Duke 
of Leinsto. 

10. At Mr Thomas Cleghorn's, Juniliouse, Miss 
Jane R. Cleghom, aged 75 years. 

— At his father’s house, Mutrycrook, Ensic, 
Mr James Reid, writer. Leith. 

— Thomas Shelton, Esq. Coroner for the ( 'tty 
of London and Borough of Southwark, and up- 
war.^s of forty years Clerk of Uic .\rraigns at the 
Old Bailey. 

11. At Canonmills, Mr Alex. Ritchie. 

— At Wilhamdcld, Portobello. Robt. M'Intosh, 
Esq. of WilUamfield, aged 75 )ear. 

— At Errol Manse, Davhi James, eldest son of 
the Rev. James Grierson. 

l!f. \t Twickenham, N’annett Henrietta, wife of 
Dr Probyn, and eldest daughter Henry Er^kinc 
Johnston, Esq. of theatrical celebrity. 

— AtSvivan Place, Meadows, John Edington, 
Esq. mercluiit, Prince’s .Street, 

— At ICdinburgh, Mr William Stewart, iron- 
monger, Leith Street. 

13. At Jedburgh, James .Smith, Esq. 

H. At Rhinnjuir, IV. Pollok, r.v|. Ilhinniuir. 

— At Aberdeen, m the 87th year of his age, 
Robert Hamilton. LL.D. Professor of Mathema- 
tics in Manschal Collie, in which he filled a 
Professor’s chair for fifly years. Dr Hamilton 
was sou of Gavin Hamilton, an eminent book- 
seller of highly respectable character in Edin- 
burgh, and grandson of Principal HamiUon, a 
name well known, and deservedly esteemed, in 
the annals of the Church of .Scotland.— Having 
early devoted himself to general Literature, and 
more especially to Mathematical .Science, Dr 
Hamilton’s acknowledged and distinguished pro- 
ficiency in that and kindred departments, pro- 
cured him, in I7C9, the important and rcspcciabic 
situation of Rector in the Academy of Perth- The 
duties of this office he discharged to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of the public, and with honour to him- 
self, till 1779, when he obtained a Professor's 
chair in Marischal College. For a perioii of welt 
nigh fifty years Dr Hamilton sustained the un- 
divided labour of teaching the mathematical class- 
es ; but in session 1814, be engaged a r^ular as- 
sistant, whom within a few years (viz. I8l7j he 
had the satisfgctUm of feeing AsiocUtcd with him- 
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telf as his assistant and successor in the mathe- 
matical chair, an arrangement which Dr Hamilton 
ever acknowledged as having been highly condu- 
cive to his commrt. From the time of his ceasing 
to officiate in the class, till his death, Dr Hamil- 
ton lived in much retirement in the bosom of his 
family; far, however, from withdrawing himself 
from College business, in which be contumed to 
take a lively interest, or from those Kpoculations 
of a dcc'ucr and wider interest, which had long 
engaged Ins acute uuderstanding, and his bcnovti- 
lent heart.— In both his professional, and his pub- 
lic eap.icity, as a citizen Dr il.imiUon will be long 
remcmlicred with respect and hi^h estimation. 

14. At Edinburgh, Archibald Grahame Camp- 
bell, E^n. of ‘'hinan. 

— At her house, Hcrnard Street, Leith, in the 
8tJih year of her age, Mrs IIcIicclm Tod, iclict of 
MrThos. Stoddart, senior, laic merchant, I.cith. 

11. .\t her house, Xo. 41, lloive Street, Miss 
Janet Hrniuion. 

1.5 At Reid’s Court, Canongatc, Miss Margaret 
Walker. 

— .At Kirkaldy, Thom.ns Smith, son of the late 
Mr John Smith, shipowner, I.argo, Fife. 

— \t Ilaldoek, Ml HertfordOiire, the Rev, C. 
Aiulcr!»on. inini«ter ot Clo^burn. 

— At Tcignniouth, of a decline, Gcortjiana 
Beckwith, youngest liaughter of Win. (ulehri-t. 
Esq. of \ntigua. 

— At No. 11’, C«)mi*lj Rank, Captain Thomas 
M‘I>eroth, late of his Majesty’s f..jd Regt. of Foot. 

10. At St Rivpie, lu-ar Edinburgh, Alexmder 
Colv 111 , eldest SOM of WiMiam \iiuhe. Esq, ot L'al- 
cut til. 

is. Vt Cattle Dou, ’las, William (iillcRpie, Emj. 
writer there. 

19. At Lilybank, Rolx’rt Mungal, Esq. m the 
bfitli year of hu age. 

.At Baudirran, Mi>s Drummoml of Ciur- 

drum. 

— At Monlroso, Mr f.eorge Sievu'iighlof Edin- 
burgh, m the tf9th ye.ar of his age. 

*J.y. .At Muirhuad, Cathr.irt, Dr I.ockhart Muir- 
head, Profeswir of Natural Huitory in the L’nncr- 
zity of (ilasgow. 

— At Peuston, East Lothian, .AmlrewCuthbcrl* 
son. Esq. 

*J5. At runtmgton, Sussex, Mrs Douglas, wife 
of sjiolto Doughs, Es 4^. late Consul at T.ingier. 

— At K.llichoiialc, near Fort William, .Mrs 
MacDoiKl), (.enior, at the advances! .'xgc of 9(i. 
'1 his old lady was the l.ist survivor of ihcehddrin 
of Alftelkmsdl fit Krpjux’h, who diet! at ( ulloden, 
ami who is sommeinoratc*! as the only tii.aii who 
displayetl on that blr>ody fitdd Cv*nduot worthy of 
the gallant name winch he bore. Contmuine in 
the full ciiioynientnf her faculties to the last, Sirs 
MacDoncll retained a jitrfect recollection of those 
troublous tunes. 

28. At No. Ifi, Minlo Street. Newington, George 
L.ahglas Cameron, E^q. grandson of the late Do- 
nald C.imer<>n, F.m|. of Edinburgh. 

Lcr/r/v, Df the fever, on hi^ n.i)Ksagc from Sierra 
Leone, James, sou of the late Mt James Glasgow, 
merchant, Leith. 

— At Liverpool, John M'Cartney, M.D. many 
years senior physieian to the Liverpxil Infirmary. 

— At her rci.idence, near Ly«fd, Kent, Mr^ 
Murray, agc<l 86, widow of General Murray. 

— At his house, Lawnmarket, Mr John Fcttea, 
late session -clerk, aged 76 years. 

— At Sydney, New South AVales, Mr John 
Thomson, srm of the late Mr John Thomson, 
Links, Burnt ihiarid. Fifeshire. 

— In the Island of St Killi, Edward James, Esq. 

barrister at law. 


Deaths* 
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ELDON TESTIMONIAF.. 


\V>. are very sorry that our Jast slieet was on its way to the printing-office 
when the very interesting and im|>ort:int letter of PatsiiY i eii Anof.u am s 
reached us. We must tlierefore defer for another month the gratification of 
bestowing due space on the subjtct of which cur venerated Correspondent 
treats. It must^ for the present, suffice to signify to our Scottish reatlers, that 
a most painful impression has already been crtit< d among their Southern 
neighbours by the circumstance that no Public Body in Scotland have as yet 
come forw'ard to attest, in the proper manner, their sense of the merits of the 
EAliL OF ELDON. What these merits are, we are not so presumptuous, or so 
idle, as to attempt stating — here and thus. But if this opportunity be per- 
mitted to pass, true-hearted Scotsmen will have cause to blush for Old Scot- 
land, — says in the meantime 


• C. N. 
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Till. FAMIIY MBIIARV." 


Wi: owe some apology to our read- 
ers for having permitted five numbers 
of this collection to appear without 
bestowing any formal notice, either on 
the scope and spirit of the design, or 
the character of the execution. In re- 
gard to an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude, liowcver, we were di-sposed to 
wait until we had before us something 
more than a simple specimen or two — 
for it is an easy matter to produce a 
startling efiect at starting — while no- 
thing can be more ditficuk than to sus- 
tain the interest and influence of a real 
The volumes now ac- 
cumulated on our table, appear to fur- 
nidi a tolerable pledge tint this is not 
one of those rash enterprises in which 
great booksclkrs ?.o often find the 
means of temporary dazzle and ulti- 
mate misfortune. \\"e perceive that 
the radical and fatal errors of many 
ambitious publisliers lias been avoid- 
ed— in a word, that the Famiht JA^ 
hrartf is a miscellany superintended 
throughout by persons well acquaint- 
ed witli the whole field of literature, 
and seriously bent upon supplying 
wdiat has been fell practically as a 
great want in the literature of our own 
time and country, under a sense that 
their own characters are at stake, no 
less than the pecuniary interests of 
tluir employer — and, above all, that 
the dearest interests of society must 
either be signally promoted, or lament- 
ably injured, by those who possess the 
control over such an engine as circum- 
siaiiccs have placed in their hands. 
Appreciating, tnen, the vast importance 
of such a scheme, if conducted at once 
with suitable skill and knowledge, and 


under the influence of salutary prin- 
ciples, moral, political, and religious — 
and recognising in these fine speci- 
mens the exertions of various and able 
hands, all working with one guiding 
object in view, and under an efficient 
management, w'ecan no longer refuse 
to say heartily, in the agricultural lan- 
guage of the season, speed the work/* 
It will not do now*a-da\s to dispute 
about the propriety of educating the 
people. Here, in Scotland, any argu- 
ment on that head would have been 
voted sheer nonsense any time these 
two hundred years at ihelea*it — and the 
universal consent of all thinking men 
of all parlies in England, seems at 
length to have been spoken out to the 
same effect. The only practical ques- 
tion touches the character, tone, and 
tendency of the education that is de- 
manded, and that must be given — and 
a most momentous question that is. 

We may, perhaps, be mistakui, 
but it is our firm opinion and belief, 
tliat this empire is approaching an- 
other great political crisis. Tlie very 
party names that have so long been 
jiousebold words among us, arc pass- 
ing into desuetude ; every thing an- 
nounces the time, and wc think the 
not distant time, wlicn two parties, 
and two only, shall be seen dividing 
the land bclwccn them — the Conser* 
votive and the Revolutionary, In the 
monarchy wc have the prospect of 
short reigns and long minorities, ex- 
actly when it would apparently have 
been most necessary that the sceptre 
should be swayed with a firm hand, 
and on one consistent system of prin- 
ciples. The House of Lords has loat 
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more of its ioflueiice by the mean sub- 
serviency of one short session, than 
the boldest prophet of evil could have 
augured from the course of an aban- 
doned age. The House of Commons 
—the very name begins to stink in 
the nostrils ; and unless the people re- 
ceive ere long the constitutional op- 
portunity of punishing the present 
men, they will find the means of essen- 
tially modifying the present system. 
However it may end — we think no 
reasonable person can doubt the ap- 
proach of a convulsion. That con- 
vulsion, it is our hope and prayer, 
may end in reinvigorating every prin- 
ciple of government which our fathers 
were us^ to revere — But it may find 
another termination; and in which 
way it will end, must needs depend, 
under the control of God's providence, 
on one very simple fact, namely, with 
which of the two contending parties the 
great mass of intelligence shall befound 
in alliance when the hour of trial comes. 
Amidst such circumstances, awful is 
the responsibility under which all that 
possess the means of influencing and 
directing the minds of multitudes of 
their fellow-citizens are placed. We 
trust that, notwithstanding some oc- 
casional levities, we have not shewn 
ourselves insensible to the large share 
of this responsibility which lias de- 
volved on ourselves ; and when wc 
see others voluntarily corning forw'ard, 
under skies far darker than witnessed 
the commencement of our own career, 
to assume a burden not Itss heavy than 
ours, we consider it at once our duty 
and our pleasure to do whatever in 
us lies towards their encouragement. 
When wc began, there were few to do 
by US as we are now endeavouring to 
do by others; and they that could have 
served us the most essentially, and 
who on every generous principle ought 
to have been the most anxious to serve 
us, were at the best silent. But let 
that pass. 

We are very far from accusing the 
Whig leaders of recent times of having 
systematically, and in good earnest, 
embraced the cause of revolution. The 
disappointed ambition of individuals 
has taken that turn ; and 

howliearly^e whose name the party 
stU} adheks to escaped the gulf of 
at one momentous period, the 
of the next age, of what- 
he may be, will be compel- 
■U to bear witness. But the charge 


which all coming times will lay to the 
Whig leaders of this time, as a body, 
is that of heyiTi^ paltered witli revolu- 
tionary principles for purposes exclu- 
sively their own. Being, as they per- 
ceived, excluded from all feasible ho])c 
of place and power, regnante Georgia 
tertio, they did not hesitate to endan- 
ger the constitution itself, rather than 
permit their personal enemies and con- 
querors to have the glory of guiding 
an undivided nation through tlie se- 
verest storm that has as yet shaken 
our national existence. Their speeches 
in Parliament remain on record against 
them — the voice of their press was 
still more audacious— and no wonder; 
for the immediate directors of that en- 
gine were, manyof tliLin, what few of 
their Parliamentary chiefs were, shim 
cere. However, so long ns George III. 
or rather so long as the principles of 
George III. remained in apparent sta- 
bility, the language of the Whigs iu 
all departments, was <jua«i-rcvohition- 
ary. I’hc most selfish knot of auto- 
crats that ever merited the sus[>icion 
of a free nation, continiu d during more 
ihan thirty years to play this fahe 
game— false alike to thi‘ pcrille<l con- 
stitution on the one side, and to the 
deceived people on the other. A gleam 
of prosperity sutfic( s to umnas^k them. 
No sooner docs Mr ( anning irivito 
them to a share of the spoil, on con- 
dition of leaving the lion’s lot to him 
— to him whom they had all along de- 
nounced, and witli reason, as the bit- 
terest and ablest cnenjy of tlieir per- 
sons and principles — Jio sooner dots 
the disea>xd and debased ambition of 
their arch-tormentor op^ri l(» them one 
vista of the paradise of than we 
see them bending every cilbrt to ilis- 
entangle thcmse’\(H of the ties which 
their reeklessness had twisttd a'-ouml 
them — straining iinisclc and nerve, 
like so many Penelopes, to undo, du- 
ring the eclipse of Toryism, (which 
they took for its extinction,) the weh 
of political falsehood which they had 
woven during its day of effulgence. 
The events of the two last years have 
been on the wliolc disastrous-^tbey 
have, how^ever, served one good pur- 
pose— they have exposed the Whigs 
to the Radicals. There never was a 
time when any Tory publication treat- 
ed the mass of the people with the 
tithe of the insolence which now runs 
through every page of the most au- 
thoritative organs of Whiggery— wc 
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allude particularly to tbe Edinburgh 
lleview, and the Times paper— the 
former the camel-kneed flatterer of* a 
m9st corrupt oligarchy, the latter the 
most boisterous of all the trumpeters 
of a sheer military dictatorship. 

These circumstances have sufflcienU 
ly illustrated the honesty and simpli- 
city of purpose of the Whig chiefs ; 
and they have, we believe, told already, 
as every good citizen would wish them 
to tell, upon the authority and influ- 
ence of those literary organs of theirs 
which had been in operation during 
the period of their hopelessness. But 
there is another set of organs more re- 
cently established, and therefore far 
less obviously stained with the traces 
of double-dealing, towards which, in 
our humble opinion, the exposed false- 
hood of the party should equally in- 
dispose every sincere mind — we mean 
their sets oi' hi-storm, biographies, and 
separate scientific tracts, for the people. 

That a great deal of evil or of good 
may be done by newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews, and encyclopedias, we 
all know ; but the extent to which 
separate books may be made the in- 
struments cither of strengthening or 
corrupting the public mind is another 
affair. 'Inhere is a period at which we 
all thirst for facts— facts— facts ; and 
it so happens that this is also the time 
in which we arc most open to the in-* 
fusion of opinions. Never could the 
arch serpent himself have devised a 
more cunning scheme than that of at- 
tacking systematically the principles 
of moral and religious truth, and po- 
litical wisdom throughout a nation, by 
means of a scries of publications pre- 
tending to convey merely elements of 
historical and scientific knowledge. 
Never was there a scheme of evil, 
which, if fairly set afoot, ought to have 
arrayed against it in more uncompro- 
mising hostility all the friends of so- 
cial order, by whatever minor dififbr- 
ences of sect and opinion divided. 
That such a scheme has been organi- 
zed, ao antmo, in this country, wc do 
not assert : but we do assert, that a 
scheme capable of being easily and 
efflcaciously turned to such purposes 
has been established among us ; and 
wc assert further, and herein we defy 
contradiction, that such a scheme with 
such capacities, has been established 
among us by individuals, wliose coa« 
duct generally*— above all, whose cod« 
duct in respect of the press«*renders it 


impossible that any lover of the Christ* 
ian rehgion and tlie British Constitu- 
tion should regard them otherwise than 
with distrust. ** Let me have the ma** 
king of a people's ballads," said a pro- 
found statesman, <'and make their 
laws who will." The age of broad« 
sheets has gone, and that of cheap 
books has come: and are we to 
rniietly by, while the manufacture of 
tnese is attempted tP be engrossed by 
the same persons who have already 
exhibited, in every walk of literary 
exertion whciewith they have chanced 
to meddle, the power and the will of 
serving any purposes of their own at 
any cost > 

Some day or other we shall assured- 
ly write a long article upon the faults 
and follies of the modern Tories. 
Their natural enemies never W'ill at- 
tack them on the true points— but we 
shall ; and one of the chief topics must 
unquestionably be their abominable 
sluggishness. It is very right that the 
defensive party sjiould be quiescent in 
comparison with the oftensive ; but it 
is one thing to avoid making unneces- 
sary noise and shew, and another, and 
a very different thing, to shrink, as 
long as it is possible to do so, from 
every necessary exertion. Such, on a 
thousand ^loints of the most serious 
importance, has been tbe rule of their 
tactics in our own time ; and the na- 
tion, as well as the party, have ere 
now tasted the bitter fruits of this 
perverseness. They have permit^ 
the enemy to take the initiative in fifty 
measures, of which the propriety, nay, 
the necessity, was known to them- 
selves at least as early as to any others ! 
At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, there was not one man of lite- 
rary eminence iti Great Britain, who 
did not feel the need of some revivuig 
stimulus in the field of criticism ; yet 
we all know how long the Edinburgh 
Review' ts as allowed to spread its roots, 
before the friends of their country 
w'tTc roused to counteract it by esta- 
blishing a rival journal, employing 
equal talent and far superior learning 
on the other side of every great ques- 
tion of the time. Then there came 
the scheme of an University in Lon- 
don, It consists with our knowledge, 
that the necessity of furnishing the 
means of some more regular education 
to the youth of the metropolis was 
pointed out, and a complete plan for 
the accomplishment of this purpose 
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drawn up and submitted to the heads 
both of the Governinentand the Church 
by a Tory, years before any such de*< 
sign had b^n hinted at by any Whig 
in England. It was impossible^ liovr- 
cvfr, to move the guardians of our 
constitution in church and state to the 
slightest exertion in this matter, until 
Mr Brougham had shewn them his 
Go wtr- street machinery in active ope- 
ration ; and even to this hour we do 
not believe that much progress has 
been made in the organization of 
King's College. Tlien came the cheap- 
book system — the apparatus of pocket 
libraries and miscellanies. We are 
assured, that five years ago, an at- 
tempt was made to institute a society 
in London, for the purpose of publish- 
ing a series of works of this order, 
under the control of persons recogni- 
sed as possessing, along with every li- 
terary and scientific qualification, the 
thorough confidence’ of the heads of 
both the Church, and the Law, and 
the Government. This proposal, too, 
was received with languid and listless 
approbation ; the hearts of the pro- 
jectors sunk, and the enemy Inad 
£.tarted, or was about to start, not less 
than four separate engines of this class, 
before the Tory nV ineriia^ was cffict- 
ualiy nirred— and the Family Lr- 
braby made its first appearance. 

On the other hand, it is consolatory 
to observe, that slow as the Tories are 
about meddling with any thing new, 
they have very seldom overcome this 
iritiiaiory reluctance, without overta- 
king, almost at a bound, those whose 
motions they ought to have anticipated. 
The King's College appears as yet to 
furnish an exception. We hope it 
will soon cease to do so. But the rule 
was never more clearly and triumph- 
antly exemplified than in the Tapi«l 
and decisive success of the first Tory 
series of cheap books. 

Nothing could be further from our 
wish than to *ee the Tories conde- 
scending to write party pamphlets 
under the pretext of furnishing the 
people, and especially the young peo- 
ple, of this country, with a scries of 
liistories, biographies, an^ ekmentary 
scientu'o treaiists. The volumes be- 
fore iis do not betray the most remote 
interuLm of any thing of the kind ; on 
thejpontrary, they exhibit a spirit of 
calm and impartial fairness which has 
cMmanded the eulogy of the Whigs 
themselves, from Cuithness to Corn- 


walk What we desire is, not to 
see an engine of this kind operating 
strenuously on our side of the ques- 
tion, but that we should see all en- 
gines of this kind prevented from ope- 
rating against us throughout the land 
—a fair field here, as everywhere else, 
and no favour. We are now pretty 
well assured that the managers of this 
new machinery, of whatever parly, 
will perceive the necessity of attend- 
ing strictly to the avowed objects of 
their respective undertakings. After 
this example, the attempt to convert 
popular histories into the vehicles of 
popular delusion and deceit, would 
hardly have much chance to be tole- 
rated, whether by Tory, by Whig, or 
by liadical. 

If the main object in beginning with 
a history of Napoleon Buonaparte was 
to destroy at once all suspicion of vul- 
gar views of partisanship in the con- 
duct of the series, the choice was ju- 
dicious. It was taken for granted that 
a life of the Imperial Adventurer, is- 
suing from such a quarter, must, of 
course, be a tismeof vituperation. On 
the contrary, this little book has been 
lauded by all parties equally, and 
most justly, for the tone of grave and 
generous candour which it main tains 
throughout. It would be idle in us now 
to expatiate on a work which has been 
largely quoted and warmly commend- 
ed in, w'e think, every newspaper 
printed in this country, and in half 
the Continental journals besidts*— 
which has already been reprinted in 
America, and translated into at least 
three foreign languages in the short 
space of three months. It is, in truth, 
a masterly epitome of all that has been 
proved to be true concerning the career 
of the roost extraordinary man of the 
last thousand years— and, as there ex- 
isted no previous epitome at all of tliia 
story in the Englihh language, its .su»?- 
cess would, no doubt, have been great, 
even had its execution been far below 
the mark that has been aimed at and 
reached. Wenever met with moresolid 
information compressed within sosmull 
a space ; and yet the brevity of the style 
never mns into obscurity. On the 
contrary, we should be much at a loss 
to point out such another specimen of 
narrative clearness in the whole range 
of contemporary literature. The ar- 
rangement throughout is strictly chro^ 
notogical, and yet, with such practised 
skill have the parts been put together, 
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that we do not remember experien^ 
cing the jolt of one harsh transition 
from the first page to the last. The 
whole-length details of the story were, 
of course, out of the question — yet the 
language is often as picturesque as it 
is uniform and concise ; and, on the 
whole, we doubt whether a more lively 
impression of the man and his deeds 
will ever bo conveyed in any work of 
six times the length, or of a hundred 
times the pretension. If the author 
will be at the pains to interweave, in 
successive editions, such new illustra- 
tions and anecdotes as are likely to be 
furnished by the fast-following Me» 
moirs of the French press, this text 
will stand its grouml— /or our time. 
Some of the numerous engravings in- 
troduced arc of great merit, especially 
three after the dchigns of George 
Cruikshank ; hut, laying tliese em- 
bellishments out of the question, two 
volumes so rich in information and in- 
terest, so sure to be devoured by youth, 
and so worthy to be consulted by the 
maturcst reader — price ten shillings— 
woulvl constitute certainly one of the 
cheapest of all possible cheap books. 
Whoever the writer may bo, he is a 
thorough master of his craft ; and if 
diligence to collect materials, sagacity 
and sensibility to appreciate them, and 
the command of style equally remark- 
able for strength and elasticity, be 
sufficient to ensure success in Biogra- 
phy — the Family Library cannot em- 
ploy his pen too frequently in this 
most delightful, and, jK’rliaps, most 
instructive of its departments. 

Of a work already so wudely known 
it would be ridiculous to multiply spe- 
cimens in these pages ; but one pas- 
sage will be complained of by no one : 
“ Nunc legant qui nunquani Icge- 
hant, quique Icgcbant nunc legant." 
\Vc liavc readers in regions to which 
tven the cheapest books do not easily 
find th.eir w'ay — and in many an In- 
dian cantonment the striking para- 
graphs which follow will be perused 
lor the first time on our page. After 
narrating the arrival of Napoleon in 
the island of Elba, in company with 
the Austrian end English Commission- 
ers, Baron Kohler and Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, the biographer proceeds thus:— 
** lie continued for some time to treat 
both of these gentlemen with every murk 
of distinction, and even cordiality ; made 
them the companions of his table and ex- 


cursions; and conversed with apparent 
openness and candour on the past, the 
present, and the future. * There is but 
one people in the world,* said he to Ce* 
louel Campbell—* the English— -the rer.t 
are only so many populaces. ] tried to 
raise the French to your level of seiitu 
ment, and, failing to do so, fell of course. 

1 am now politically dead to Europe. 
Let me do what I can for Elba. .... It 
must be confessed,' said he, having climb, 
ed the hill above Ferraio, from whence 
lie could look down on the vviiole of hia 
tenitory, as on a map— * it must be con- 
fessed,' said the Emperor, smiling, ‘ that 
my is'iand is very small.' 

*‘ The island, however, was Ins ; and, 
as on the eye itself, a very small object 
near at hand this a much greater spuee 
than the largest which is distant, so, in 
the mind of Napoleon, that w«is alway!* 
of most importance in which his personal 
interests happened for the time to be most 
concerned. The island— mountainous 
and rocky, for the most part barren, and 
of a circumference not beyond sixty miles 
— was his; and the Emperor forthwith 
devoted to Elba the same anxious care 
and industry which hud sufficed lor tlie 
whole affairs of France, and the supeiin. 
tciidence and control ol half Europe be- 
side®. He, in less than thicc weeks, hud 
explored every corner of the island, and 
projected more improvements of ali sotu 
than would have occupied along hJc-tnne 
to complete. He even extended his em- 
pire by sending some dozen or two of his 
soldiers to take possession of a small ad. 
jaceiit i^Jot, hitherto leJt unoc*cupied tor 
fear of corsairs. He established touroiif. 
fercut residences at different corners of 
Kiba, and was continually in motion Irom 
one to another of them. Wherever ho 
was, in houses neither so large nor so 
well furnished as many Englibh gentle- 
men are used to inliubit, all the etiquettes 
of the Tuileries were, as far as possible, 
adhered to ; and Napoleon's eight or nine 
hundred veterans xvere reviewed us fre- 
quently and formally as if they had been* 
the army of Austerlitz or of 3Iofcow'. 
His presence gave a new stimulus to the 
trade and industry of the islanders; the 
small port of Ferraio was crowded with 
vessels from the opposite coasts of Italy; 
and such was still (he power of his name, 
that the new flag of Elba, (covered with 
Napoleon’s bet'S ) truverfed with impuni- 
ty the seas most infested with the Aioor- 
ish pirates. 

“ Buonaparte's eagerness as to arebi- 
tectural and other improvements was etc 
long, however^ checked |n a manner 
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ficiently n^w to him— namely, by the 
want of money, Tlio taxes of the island 
were summarily increased; but this gave 
rise to discontent among the Elbese, 
without replenishing at all adequately the 
Emperor’s exchequer. Had the French 
government paid his pension in advance, 
or at least ituarterly, as it fell due, even 
that would have borne a slender propor- 
tion to the demands ol his magnificent 
imagination. But Napoleon received no 
money whatever from the Bourbon court ; 
and his complaints on this head were un- 
justly, and unwisely, neglected. These 
new troubles embittered the spirit of 
Buonaparte; and, the first excitement of 
novelty being over, he sank into a state 
of comparative indolence, and apparently 
of listless dejection ; trom which, how- 
ever, he was, ere long, to be routed ef- 
fectually, by the course of events in that 
great kingdom, almost in sight of whose 
shores he had been most injudiciously 
permitted to preserve the shadow of 
sovereign state. 

“ Louis XVHT., advanced in year?, 
gross and infirm in person, and devoted 
to the luxuries of the table, was, in spite 
of considerable^ talents and accomplish- 
ments and ft sincere desire Co conciliate 
the afieotions, by promoting the interests 
of all orders of Ins people, but ill adapted 
for occupying, in such trying times, the 
throne which, even amidst all the blaze 
of genius and victory, Napoleon had at 
best found uneasy and insecure.* The 
King himself was, perhaps, less unpopu- 
lar than almost any other member oi his 
family ; but it was hi" fatal mistortime, 
that while, on the wliok', every day in- 
creased the bitterness of those who had 
never been sincerely his friends, it tend- 
ed to chili the affections of the royali*‘ts 
who had partaken his evile, or laboured, 
ere success was probable, for his return. 

** Louis had been called to the throne 
by the French senate, m a decree w'hich 
at the same time declared the legislative 
eonsritution as composed of a hereditary 
'sovereign and two houses of assembly, to 
be fixed and unchangeable ; which con- 
firmed the rights of al' who hud obtained 
property in consequence of the events of 
the ilevolution, and the titles and orders 
conferred by Buonaparte ; in a word, 
which summoned the Bourbon to ascend 
the throne ot Napolcon—on condition 
that ho siAuld preserve that political sys- 


tem which Napoleon had violated. Louis, 
however, though he proceeded to France 
on this invitation, did not hesitate to date 
bis first act in the twentietli year of bis 
reign ; and though he issued a charter, 
conferring, as from his own free will, 
every privilege which the senate claimed 
for theinselves'and the nation, this mode 
of commencement could not fail to give 
deep offence to those, not originally of 
his party, who hud consented to his re- 
call. These men saw, in such assump- 
tions, the traces of those old doctrines of 
dinne riglUf which they had through life 
abhorred and combated ; and asked why, 
if all their privileges were but the gifts of 
the King, they miglit not, on any tempt- 
ing oj)portiinity, be wfithdrawn by the 
same iiutliority ? They, whose posses- 
sions and titles had all been won since 
the death of Louis XVI., were startled 
when they found, that according to tlic 
royal doctrine, there had been no legiti- 
mate government all that while in France, 
rhe exiled nobles, meanwhile, were na- 
turally the personal friends and compa- 
nions of the restored princes : their illus- 
tiious names, and we must add, tlieir su- 
perior manners, could not lull to e.xcite 
unpleasant feelings among the new-made 
dukes and counts of Napoleon. Among 
themselves it was no wonder tluit expec- 
tations were cherished, and even iivovv- 
ed, of recovering gradually, if not rapid- 
ly, the estates of vvhirli the Uevolution 
liad depmed them. The churchmen, 
who had never gone heartily into Na- 
poleon’s cccUvsiastical arrangements, bi- 
ded, of course, witli these impoverished 
and haughty lords; and, in a word, tlie 
first tumult of the restoration being over, 
the troops of the Allies withdrawn, and 
thu memory ot recent .sulferings and dis- 
asters beginning to wax dim amidst the 
vainest and most volatile of nations, 
there were abundiint elements ol discon- 
tent alloat amoi.g all those ela^bcs who 
liud originally approved ot, or profited by, 
the revolution of ITOv?. 

‘‘ Of these the most powerful and dan- 
gerous remains to be noticed ; and, in- 
deed, had the Bourbons adopted judicious 
measures concerning Ow unn^f it is very 
probable that the alarms ot the other 
classes now alluded to, might have ere 
long subsided. The Allies, in the mo- 
ment of universal delight and conciliation, 
restored at once, and without stipulatiooi 


^ ibctc ap^ared a eatietture representing an osgto flying aw 
- gate j and hU Majenty wm commonly calSa 

y Uie fMim, aot Lowi* /m*t bat Louis Cw/ie«, (Uia pig,f or Louis <ki Aul/rr/, ivf thi oyitori.) 
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the whole of the prisoners who had fallen 
into their hands during the war. At least 
150,000 veteran soldiers of Buonaparte 
were thus poured into France ere Louis 
was well seated on the throne ; men, the 
greater pan of whom had witnessed no- 
thing ot tiic late disastrous campaigns; 
wdio had sustained themselves in their 
exile ^ brooding over the earlier victo- 
ries in which themselves had had a part ; 
and who now, returning fresli and vigo- 
rous to their native soil, had but one an- 
swer to every tale of misfortune which 
met them : * 'Pliese things could never 
have happened had we been here.* 

“ The Allies in their anxiety to pro- 
cure for Louis Will, a warm reception 
among the French, had been led into 
other mistakes, which ail tended to the 
same i'^sue. They had (with some ex- 
ceptions on the part of I'nissia) left the 
pictures and ‘'tatues, the tiophies ot Na- 
poleon’s conijiie''t‘‘, untouched in the 
Louvre — they had not even disturbed the 
monuments erected in commemoration 
ol their own disgraces. 'J'hese instances 
ot torbeiuanee wore now attributed by the 
tierce and haughty soldiery of Buonaparte 
to the lingering iiitlncrice of that tenor 
which their own ai'ins, under his guidance, 
had been accustomed to inspire. Lastly, 
the concessions to Napoleon himself of 
his impel ial title, and an independent 
sovereignty almost within view of France, 
were interpreted in the same fashion by 
tbc<>o habitual worshippers ot his renown. 
Tlie restored king, on his part, was anxi- 
ous about iiotbirig so iiiucb as to comnii- 
pte the aifections ol the army. Witli tins 
view be kept together bands wliicb, long 
uceu-stouicd to all the lleense ol warlare, 
would hardly liave submitted to })ettce 
even under Napoleon liimself. Kveii tlic 
Impel ial Guard, those chosen and devo- 
ted children ol the Fmperor, were main- 
taiiu'd entire on their old establishment; 
tile Legion ot Honour was continued as 
belure; tlie war ministry w’as given to 
ISoulr, the ablest, in common estimation, 
of Buonaparte’s surviving marshals ; and 
the other ntlicers of that Iiigli rank were 
loaded with every mark of royal consider- 
ation. But these arrangements only 
swelled the presumption ol those wliose 
attachment they were meant to secure. 
Jl was hardly possible that the King of 
France should have given no military ap- 
pointments among the nobles who liail 
partaken liis exile. lie gave them so 
few, that they, as a body, began to mur- 
mur ere the reign was a month old : but 
he gave enough to call up insolent recla- 
mations among those proud legionaries, 
whO; in every royalist^ beheld an emblem 


of the temporary humiliation of their own 
caste. When, without dissolving or weak- 
ening the Imperial (now Jtoyal) Guard, 
he formed a body of household troops, 
composed of gentlenunu and intrusted 
them with the immediate attendance on 
his person and court, this was considered 
as a heinous insult ; and when the King 
bestowed the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour on persons who would have much 
preferred that of St Louis, the only com- 
ment that obtained among the warriors 
of Austerlitz and Friedland was, that 
which ascribed to the Bourbons a settled 
design of degrading the deconition which 
they had purchased with their blood. 

“In a word, the French soldiery re- 
mained cantoned in the country in a tem- 
per stern, gloomy, and sullen ; jealous of 
the Prince whose bread they were eating; 
eager to wijie out the memory of recent 
disasters in new victories; and cherish- 
ing more and more deeply the notion 
(not perhaps unfounded) that had Napo- 
leon not been betrayed at home, no fo- 
reigners could ever have hurled him from 
his throne. Nor could such sentiments 
fail to be partaken, more or less, by the 
othcers of every rank who had served un- 
der Buonaparte. They felt, almost imi- 
vir-sally, that it must be the policy of the 
Bourbons to promote, ns far us possible, 
others rather than themselves. And even 
a*-* to those of the very highest class— 
could any peaceful honours compensate, 
to such spirits as Ney and Soult, for a 
revolution, that forever shrouded in dark- 
ness the glittering prizes on which Na- 
poleon had encouraged them to speculate? 
Were the comrades of Murat and Benia- 
dottc to sit down in contentment as peers 
ot IVance, among the Montmorencies 
and the Kohans. who considered them at 
the best as lowborn intruders, and scorn- 
ed, in private society, to acknowledge 
them as members of their order? If we 
take into account the numerous personal 
adherents whom the Imperial govern- 
ment, with all the faults of its chiefi<, 
must have possessed— and the political 
liumiliation of France in the eyes of all 
Fhirope, us well as of the Frencli people 
themselves immediately connected wnth 
the disappearance of Nupoleon—we shall 
liavc some faint conception of that mass 
ot mnltifarious griefs and resentments, in 
the midst of which the unwieldy and in- 
active l^ouis occupied, ere long, a most 
unenviable throne— and on which the 
eagle-eyed Exile of Elba gazed with re- 
viving hope, even before the summer of 
IdH had reached its close.'* 

The above is a fair specimen of the 
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compact narrative and sagacious re- 
marks of the author. The story deep- 
ens into more and more intense in- 
terest as it approaches the close ; but we 
roust content ourselves Avith quoting 
the concluding paragraphs. 

“ Napoleon confessed more than once 
at Longwood, that he owed his downfall 
to nothing but the extravagance of his 
own errors. * It must be owned,’ said 
he, * that fortune spoiled me. Ere T was 
thirty years of age, I found myself invest- 
ed with great power, and the mover of 
great events.* No one, indeed, can hope 
to judge him fairly, cither in the brilli- 
ancy oi his day, or the troubled darkness 
of his evening, who does not ta^^k imagi- 
nation to conceive the natural elfects, on 
a temperament and genius so liery ami 
daring, of that almost instantaneous tran- 
sition from poverty and ohsenrity to the 
summit of fame, foi tune, uiul power. The 
blaze wliich dazzled other men*'* ryes, 
had fatal intliiciicc on his. lie began to 
believe that there was .something ‘super- 
human in his own faculties, and tliuC he 
was privileged to deny that any laws were 
made for him. .Obligations by which he 
expected all besides to be fettered, he 
considered himself entitled to ^n^lp and 
trample, lie became a deity to himself; 
and expected mankind not men ly to sub- 
mit to, lint to admire and reveicnce, the 
actions ct a demon. Will says th(5 Poet, 

** ‘ Oh ' mt*if or than man— m high <»r luw, 
BaUtin^i' with nation«. flyinj? from the fill*!; 

Now n.akm^ niotiaTch»’ necks th> lw>t.«tool, now 
Sloie than thy meanest s<i!<lifr fau^^ht to yu hi ; 
All €*mpirc thou eoukUtcrc'-h, commaml, <^ctnjilcl, 
Cut go\ern not ihy pettiest rmi. 

However deeply 'n men skiU’d, 

Look through thiue o«n— nor curb tJie lu-.t of 
war, 

Xor Uani that tempted fate will lra>c the lofiicut 
star.^ 

** His hcait was nntniMlIy cold. 
school- companion, who was nfterwaids 
bis secretary, M, do Bourionne, confesses 
that, even in the spiing of youth, he was 
%‘ery little di'.posed to form friendship*?. 
To say that he was incapable of such 
feelings, cr that he really never had a 
friend, woulrl be to deny to him any part 
In the nature and destiny of hi ^ species. 
—.Vo ore ever dared to be altogether 
alone in the world.— But we doubt if any 
man ever pn sed through life, sympa- 
thf/ir>g so slightly with mankind; and 
the mo«t svoiidertui part of Jus hfory is, 
the iti»ei "lly of sway uliich he exerted 
ever the minds of tho«c in whom he no 
fieldorti pcimifted hirnself toconfemplate 
anything more than the tooUof hia own 


ambition. So great a spirit must have 
had glimpses of whatever adorns and dig- 
nities the character of man. Hut with 
him the feelings which bind love played 
only on the surface — ’caving the abyss of 
scllishness untouched. His one instru- 
ment of power was genius ; hence his in- 
fluence was greatest amongst tho?c who 
had little access to observe, clos% and 
leisurely, the minutenesses of his per- 
sonal character and demeanour. The cx- 
ceptidhs to this rule were very few, 

“ Pride and vanity were strangely min- 
gled in his compo‘*ition. Who does not 
pity the noble chamberlain that confesses 
his blood to have run cold when he heard 
Napoleon— seated at dinner at l^resdcn 
among a circle of crowned head'— begin 
a story with, te/ie« / wns a /iruft'/imtl in the 
rrgiment of Tm I'ert* ? Who does not pity 
Napoleon when lie is heard *;j)e:ikirig of 
some decorations in the 'Inaenrc, as 
having taken ji) iro * in the time of the 
king, rny uncle T* 

“ This 1 i^t weakness was the main 
f ni*ino of his overthiow. When lie con- 
dejicended to ininiie all the estald>iied eti- 
quettes of feudal monarchy — ’.\ hen heeoiri- 
ed titles, and lavished ‘‘tars, and Mmelit to 
melt his family into the small eiiele ct he- 
reditary princes — he adopted the ‘‘lire* r 
means which could have been devistd I- r 
alienating from him‘-elf the alVtcfioes ol all 
the men of the revolution, the aimy alone 
excepted, and tbrreammatingtln^liopi. said 
txeriions of the llouiboni^t'?. It i*? clear 
that ihencefoitli he leaned aImo‘'t wliolly 
on the soldiery. So civil changes could 
after tins uttVet his ru»l po'^nion. Oaths 
and vows, charters, and conce^Mon*-', all 
were alike in vain. When the am.) was 
bii milled nnd weakened in I’slt, jic jiH 
trom liis throne, without one voice being 
lifted up in his favour, 'J'he unr.y was 
no .sooner stn mrthened, and re-enrouru- 
gocl, than it recalled Inm. He reiiM-. i (»~ 
ed the giddy height, with the dm mg Mip 
of a hero, and prote^-^ied Iiis desire to j»cat- 
tcr from it nothing bur justiee and meiey. 
Hut no man trusted Ins words. 1 1 1 ^ arri.y 
wan mined at Waterloo; and the brief 
day of the second leigu passed, without 
a twilight, into midnight. 

Wo are not yet far enough from L’uo- 
naparte lo cMiiimfe the efleets of his ca- 
reer. He rtcfist the ait ot war; and v.as 
conquered in the end by men who Jnid 
caught wisdom and inspiration from bis 
own campaigir. Ho gave both perma- 
nency and breadtit to the influence of the 
trench Kevolution. His reign, short as 
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it was, was sufficient toiuakc it impossible 
that the offensive privileges o(cnsle should 
ever be revived in France ; and, this ini- 
quiiy being once removed, there could 
be little doid)t that such a nation would 
gradually acqtiire possession of n body of 
insiiriiiions worthy of its intelligence. 
Napoleon \mis as essentially, and irre- 
cJainltibly, a despot, as a warrior ; but his 
successor, whether a liourhon or a Buo- 
naparte, was likely to be a constitutional 
sovereign. The tyranny of a meaner hand 
would not have been endured after that 
precedent, 

“ On Europe at large he has left traces 
of his empire, not lei-s marked or import- 
ant. He hrokc down the harriers cxcry- 
wlierc of custom and prejudice ; and re- 
volutionized tlic ‘■jiirir ol the Continent. 
Ills Micecsses, and his double downfall, 
taught ;J)No!me princes their weaknc«.s, 
and injured nations their strength. Such 
huirieanes ol pass ion us the French Ke- 
V'dnlion— such swecpingscourgesol man- 
kind as Napoleon Buonaparte — aie not 
penmtred, but as the avengers ol great 
eviB,andlhc hai binders of great good. Of 
the iniluencc ol botli, *is regards the Con- 
tuiiur, it may be .salcly said — that c\en 
now we huv(“jeeri only Mhe beginning of 
(lie end.’ The reigning soveieigns of 
Etiiopc are, witli rare exceptions, benc- 
vulci'C and huinauc men ; and their ^nb- 
2 ct^, no less than they, might to remem- 
ber the lesson otalllnsfory — thatviolen*^ 
and sudden changes, in the .structure ol 
soc'iil and political order, have never yet 
oceuired, without indicting utter misery 
upon at Icist one gcficration. 

*• It wa.s England tint louglit the great 
batile ihroughuiit, oii the same pniiciplc, 
\Mtliout llinchmg ; and, but for her per- 
severance, all the ren would have .strug- 
gled in v.viu, Jt is to bo hoped that the 
Bull'll iiiiion will continue to see, and 
to r. veiencc, in the contest and in its 
result, the immeasurable advantages v\ lueli 
the sober strength of a free but fixed con- 
iliiution p(>sscsse.s over the mad energies 
ol anaieliy on the one band, and, on the 
other, over all that despotic seliishness 
cun etke*’, even under the guidance ol the 
most eonsummatc pemus.” 

The scLOiul work incUuled in this 
collection is a rdtc of Alexander tlu' 
Grtat, wrltttn by the Beverend John 
AVilliamF),(of Balliol College, Oxford,) 
the well-known founder and hcail of 
tlio New Ediulmrgli Academy, and 
written in a manner worthy of his 
liigh scholastic reputation. The Hec- 
tor has no need of our testimony to 
the depth of his classical learning, or 


to his soundness and vigour of under- 
standing, — without which no man ever 
was or will be an crainenily successful 
teacher of youth. He has displayed 
felicitously in this volume both the 
natural and acquired endowments of 
his mind — filled a blank in the histo- 
rical library — ^furni.shcd the school- 
master, and also the solioolboy, whe- 
ther at home or abroad, with a capital 
manual — and, in a word, given every, 
citizen of Modern Athens new reason 
for rejoicing in the knowledge that he 
is once more established among ii^-. 
He has brought a shrewd understand- 
ing of the nineteenth century, and all 
the lights of recent European reading, 
together with not a little A'^iatic lore, 
both curious and instructive, to bear 
upon the life and actions of the immor- 
tal Alactdonian ; and unlcs.s there 
should be .«omc unlookcd-for burst of 
Jiglit from Orient'll sources, there will 
nc\er, in as far as we can see, be the 
smallest occasion for writing this story 
over again. We think the narrative 
might bo evtn more compressed ; and 
we arc sure the author conUl amend 
the style in the courso of a cartful 
rcvi.'ion. The language is full of 
mn-cle and vigour ; but llure is a 
con^^iderablc dt-riciency of ease and 
giacc, which indeed are seldom ac- 
quired by any one without much mere 
practice in writing than the profes- 
sional labeiys of Mr Williams can be 
supposeil to have lei t room for. Burns 
said of bis fiitiul William Nicoll, one 
day, wluii tb.it worthy High-^ichool 
master W'as Wiilking somewhat in ad- 
vance of the poet — He has a strong 
inknecM sort of a sou). ' If W'e might 
vtiituro to employ a similar sort of 
metaphor on this occasion, we should 
siY that tlic Hector of the New Edin- 
burgh Acidemy “ has a strong bandy- 
leggi d sort of style," We pits< nt, as 
a specimen, his account of the educa- 
tion of his hero, — a part of the subject 
which he may be expected to treat 
con a morn, 

“ Nothing certain i* known rospccling 
llic int'ancy und cliildliood of Alt:Xa4Kler. 
Tne letter vvliicU Fiiiiip i.i supposed to 
have written to Aristotle on the birth of 
the prince, i-*, 1 fear, a forgery. For it 
is rather incompatible with the fact, tUnt 
Aristotle did not take the immediate 
charge of his duties until his pupil had 
alUined his fifteenth year. But as the 
philosopher^ father had been the htVQUV'* 
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ite physician in the Macedonian court, it 
is not unlikely that even the earlier years 
of the prince were under the superintend- 
ence of his great preceptor, and that his 
primary education was conducted accord- 
ing to his suggestions. If such was the 
case, we can easily deduce the principles 
on which both the earlier and more ma- 
ture education of Alexander was conduct- 
ed, from Aristotle's Treatise on Politics, 
where they are developed. 

“ ITe divides a regular course of edu- 
cation into three parts. 'Die first com- 
prises the period from tlie birth to the 
completion of the seventh year. The se- 
cond from the commencement of the 
eighth to the completion of the eight- 
eenth year, and the third from the eight- 
eenth to the twenty. first. 

“ According to Aristotle, more care 
should be taken of the body than of the 
mind for the first seven years : strict at- 
tention to diet be enforced, and the in- 
fant from ilia infancy habituated to bear 
cold. This habit is attainable cither tiy 
cold bathing or liglit clothing. The eye 
and ear of the child should bo most watch- 
fully and severely guarded against conta- 
inlnation'of every kind, and unrestrained 
communication with servants be strictly 
prevented. Even his amusements should 
be under due regulation, and rendered as 
interesting and intellectual as possible. 

it must always remain doubtful, how 
far Olympias would allow such excellent 
precepts to be put in execution. Put it 
is recorded that Leonnatus, the governor 
of the young prince, was aff austere man, 
of great severity ol manner, and not like- 
ly to relax any adopted rules. He was 
also a relation of Olympias, and as such 
might doubtless enforce a system upon 
which no stranger would be allowed to 
act. The great strength; agility, and 
hardy habits of Alexander, are the best 
proofs that this part of his education w^as 
not neglected, and his lasting affection 
for his noble nurse Lunnicc, the daughter 
of Propidas, pro’'es also that it was con- 
ducted with gentleness and affection. 

“ llie intellectual education of Alex- 
ander would, on Aristotle’s plan, com- 
mence with his eighth year. About this 
period of his life, i.ysimachus, an Acar- 
nanian, was appointed his preceptor. 
Plutarch gives him an unfavourable cha- 
racter, and insinuotes that he was more 
desirous to ingratiate himself with the 
royal family> than effectually to discharge 
the duti*^^ of his office. It was his delight 
to cull Philip, Peleue ; Alexander AchiU 
Jes, ftud to claim for himself the honorary 
name of Phmnix. Early impressions are 
the stiongesti and even the pedantic al« 


lusions of the Acamanian might render 
the young prince more eager to imitate 
his Homeric model. 

“ Aristotle mentions four principal 
branches of education as bejonging to the 
first part of the middle period. These 
are literature, gymnastics, music, and 
painting, of which writing formed a sub- 
ordinate branch. As the treatise on po- 
lilies was left in an unfinished state, we 
have no means of defining what w'as 
comprehended under his general term 
literature; but commencing with reading 
and the principles of grammar, it appa- 
rently included composition in verse and 
prose, and the study of the historians and 
poets of Greece. During this period 
the lighter gymnastics alone were to be 
introduced, and especially such exercises 
us are best calculated to promote grace- 
fulness of manner and personal activity. 
Aristotle hud strong objections to the 
more violent exertions of the gymnasium 
during early life, as he considered them 
injurious to the growtli of the body, and 
to the future strength of the adult. In 
proof of this he adduces the conclusive 
fact, that, in the long list of Olympic vic- 
tors, only two, or, at most, three in- 
stances hud occurred in whicli the same 
person had proved victor in youth and in 
manhood. Premature training and over- 
exertion he, therefore, regarded us inju- 
rious to the constitution. 

“ Not only the theory of painting, but 
also a certain skill in hundiing the pencil, 
W'as to be acquired. Aristotle regarded 
this elegant art as peculiarly conducing 
to create a habit of order and arrange- 
ment, and to impress Uie mind with a 
feeling of the beuutitul. 

Music both in tlieory and practice, 
vocal and instrumental, was considered 
by him as a necessary part of educution, 
on account of tlic soothing and purifying 
effects of simple melodies, and beeuuse 
men, wearied with more serious pursuits, 
require nn elegant and innocent recrea- 
tion. By way of illustration, he adds that 
music is to the man what the rattle is to 
the child. Such were the studies that 
occupied the attention of the youthful 
Alexander between the seventh and 
fourteenth year of his age. When he 
was in his eleventh year, Demosthenes, 
AOschines, and eight other lending .Athe- 
nians, visited his father’s court us ambas- 
sadors, and Philip was so proud of the 
proficiency of his son, that be ventured 
to exhibit him before these arbiters of 
taste. The young prince gave specimens 
of his skill in playing on the harp, in dc- 
damatloTi, and in reciting a dramatic 
dialogue with one of bis youthful compa^ 
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nions. But if we can believe -^schines, 
Demosthenes was particularly severe on 
the false accents and Dorian intonations 
of the noble boy. 

“ In his fifteenth year he was placed 
under the immediate tuition of the great 
philosopher, according to whose advice 1 
have supposed his earlier education to 
have been conducted. In the year B. C. 
312, Aristotle joined his illustrious pupil, 
and did not finally f^uit him until he pass- 
ed over into Asia. 

“ The master was worthy of his pupil, 
and the pupil of his master. The mental 
stores ot Aristotle were vast, and all ar- 
ranged witli admirable accuracy and judg- 
ment. Ills st)le of speaking and writing 
])ure, clear, and precise ; and his industry 
in accumulating j)articular facts, only 
efpuilled by his sagacity in drawing ge- 
neral inferences. Alexander was gifted 
with great (pnekness of apprehension, an 
insatiable desiic of knowledge, and an 
ambition not to be satisfied with the se- 
cond place in any pursuit. 

“ Such a pupil under such a master 
must soon have acquired a sufficient 
knowh'dge ('f those branches described 
before, as occupying the middle period 
of education, lie would then enter on 
the final course intended for the comple- 
tion of his literary studies. Tins com- 
prehended w'liat Aristotle calls INIatheses, 
and included the branches of human 
learning arranged at present under the 
general term mathematics. To these, as 
fui as tliey could be scientifically treated, 
were added moral philosophy, logic, rhe- 
toric, the ait of poetry, the theory of po- 
litical government, and the more evident 
principles of naturHl philosophy. On 
these hulijects we still possess treali^'^cs 
wiittcn by ArL->totle, in the first place 
nio^t probably for the use of his pupil, 
and alterwaids published for tlie public- 
bent fir. 

* JH* # 

“ Hut the great object of Aristotle was 
to render liis pupil an accomplished 
statesman, and to tpialify him to govern 
with wisdom, firmness, and justice, the 
great empire destined to be inherited and 
acquired by him. It was his province to 
impress deeply upon his mind the truths 
ol moral philosophy, to habituate him to 
practise its precepts, to store his mind 
with historical facts, to teach him how to 
draw useful inferences from them, and to 
explain the means best calculated to pro- 
mote the improvement and increase the 
stability of empires. 

** It is dilficult to say what were the 
religious opinions inculcated by Aristotle 
on his pupil's mind, In their effects 


they were decided and tolerant. We 
may therefore conclude that they were 
the same as are expressed by Aristotle, 
who maintained the universality of the 
Deity, and the manifestation of his power 
and will under various forms in various 
countries. 

“ As in modern, so in ancient times, 
great differences of opinion prevailed on 
the subject of education. « Some directed 
their attention principally to the conduct 
of the intellect, others to the formation 
of moral feelings and habits, and a third 
party appeared more anxious to improve 
the carriage and strengthen the body by 
healthful exercise than to enlighten the 
mind. Aristotle's plan was to unite the 
tliree flystcins, and to make them co- 
operate in the formation of the perfect 
character, called in Greek, the 
eeyetS:;, In truth, no talents can com- 
pensate for the want of moral ivorth ; 
and good intentions, separated from ta- 
lents, often inflict the deepest injuries, 
while their possessor wishes to confer 
the greatest benefits on mankind. Nor 
can it be doubted, that a sound constitu- 
tion, elegance of manner, and graceful- 
ness of person, are most useful auxiliaries 
in carrying into effect measures emana- 
ting horn virtuous principles, and con- 
ducted by superior talents. 

“ It IS’ not to be supposed that Aris* 
totle wished to instruct his pupil deeply 
in all the above-mentioned branches of 
education. He expressly states, tliat 
the liberally-educated man, or the perfect 
gentleman, should not be profoundly 
scientific, because a course of general 
knowledge, and what we call polite lite- 
ratuie, is more beneficial to the mind 
than a complete proficiency in one or 
more sciences ^ a proficiency not to be 
acquired without a disproportionate sacri- 
fice of time and labour, 

“ It was also one of Aristotle's maxims 
that the education should vary according 
to the destination of the pupil in future 
life ; that is, supposing him to be a gen- 
tleman, whether he was to devote him- 
self tc a life of action, or of contempla- 
tion. Whether he was to engage in the 
busy scenes of the world, and plunge 
amidst the contentions and struggles of 
political warfare, or to live apart from 
active life in philosophic enjoyments 
and contemplative retirement. Although 
the philosopher gave the preference to 
the latter mode of living, he weH knew 
that his pupil must be prepared for the 
former; fot the throno of Macedonia 
could not be retained by a tnonandi de- 
voted to elegimc ease, iiteraiy purauitSy 
and refined enjoyments. The successor 
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of PliiHp ouglit to possess the power of 
reasoning accorate)x> acting decisively, 
and expressing his ideas with perspicuity, 
elegance, and energy.*' 

The geography and chronology of 
Alexander's campaigns have received 
a flood of new light from Mr Wil- 
liams's labours, and the whole story is 
told in a manner alike calculated to 
gratify the ciftiosiiy and stimulate the 
reflection of the youthful reader. 

We, who now hold the pen, do not 
pretend to be deeply skilled in the 
mysteries of the fine arts — although 
we have long been numbered among 
the members of the Athenian Dilettan- 
ti. Wo shall not, therefore, enter upon 
any account of No. IV. of the Family 
Library, which is the first volume of 
** Lives of the British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects," (to be completed 
in three volumes,) by Allan Cunning- 
ham. All that we can answer for is, 
that the biographies included in this 
first volume are very interesting read- 
ing — the result apparently of much di- 
ligence-abounding certainly in mas- 
culine views and opinions, shrewd, 
terse common sense, and last, not least 
to our taste, in quiet graphic humour. 
The poet peeps out, as is fair and 
proper, here and there ; but, on the 
whole, the style presents, in its sub- 
ducfl and compact simplicity, a stri- 
king and laudable contract to the so 
often prolix and over-adorncJ prose 
of Mr Cunningham's romances. lie 
may de^K^nd upon it that he his hit 
the right key here ; and we earnestly 
recommend to him, in the prosecution 
of his task, to act on the advice which 
Dr Johnson once bestowed on a young 
Cantabriman author, who had sub- 
mitted a MS. to his inspection : Read 
your book carefully over a month or 
two hence," quoth the Doctor, and 
whenever you come to a passage which 
strikes you as prticularly fine, score 
it out." The steel tngravings of Ho- 
garth and Reynolds in ibis volume 
are exquisitely beaattiful, and thein- 
selvea well wortli the five Bhillings it 
costs. As for the woodcuts, wc can 
only express our humble suspicion, 
that that of ** the Hgrlot's Progress," 
Srei«%| f .,;)irhieh qtqthf nof to have been 
giveirfor anotbl^ treason, is the only 
one which any sort of credit 

on.i^nrttsL Mere outlines on steel 
woM^iinlM^tnd be far more satiS" 
attempts to convey 


the effeot of finished paintings by the 
tools of the box- cutter. 

We come now to the fifth Number 
of this collection — the last that has 
been put forth — and we think the best 
—being the first volume of “ The 
History of the Jews," (to be comple- 
ted in three volumes,) by the Rev. H. 
H, Milman. Tliis is by far the most 
important subject which has as jet 
been opened in the Family Library— 
and the editors have been most fortu- 
nate in engaging on it the pen of a 
scholar, both classical and scriptural, 
and so elegant and powerful a writer, 
as the Poetry Professor. We shall not 
pretend to criticise in detail a work, 
of which only onc-third part is before 
us ; but we hazard nothing in saying, 
that high as Mr Milinan 's reputation 
has for some years been, it will at 
once be more than doublid by this 
volume. Arx eat rclare and 

rarely has profound rts»Larch been dis- 
(piiscd under a more churining appear- 
ance of easy and rapitl eloquence. Sub- 
jects familiar to us from infancy are 
treated so as to possess all the iiiterest 
of novelty — quistions, which have ex- 
ercised the wits of controversialists 
through a long succession of ages, arc 
prcsentul with a simplicity and clear- 
ness calculated to captivate the young- 
est rearhr — the whole narrative tiiul- 
iug space for the richest detail, and 
yet condensed into most pregnant bre- 
vity, breathes at once the warm iini- 
gination of a poet, the piety of a ripe 
and sober divine, and the expansive 
)iber.ality of a philosophical under- 
standing, Few theological works of 
this order (if it be compleUd as it is 
begun) liave appeared either in ours 
or in any other language. To the 
Christian reader of every age and seX 
— and w'c may add of every sect — it 
will he a source of the purest delight, 
instruction, and c- mi fort ; and of the 
infidels who open it merely that they 
may not remain in ignorance of a work 
placed by general consent in the rank 
of an English cda^sic, is there not every 
reason to hope that rainy will lay it 
down in a far difilrent mood ? 

Thi.a first volume brings down the 
history of the Ilchrcw people to the 
capture of JcruHaleni by Nehuchad- 
mzzar, in the year before Christ ,>87. 
The second volume, wc presume, in- 
cludes the period between that cala- 
mity and the final catastrophe of tlt^ 
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Holy City under Titus ; the thirds the 
history of the dispersion to the present 
time. A subject so pregnant witli every 
element of interest, the world could 
not produce — and high indeed will be 
the reward of this writer, if he be 
spared to the completion of the task. 

“ Tlie Jews,** he says, “ without refer- 
ence to tlieir religious belief, are among 
the most remarkable people in the annals 
of mankind. Sprung from one stock, 
they pass the infancy of their nation in a 
state of servitude in a foreign country, 
where, nevertheless, tl»ey increase so ra- 
pidly, as to appear on a sudden the tierce 
and ir^esi^tible conquerors of their native 
valleys in Palestine. There they settle 
down under a form of government and code 
of laws totally unlike those of any other 
rude or civilized community. Tiicy sustain 
along and doubtlul conflict, sometimes 
enslaved, sometimes victorious, with the 
neighbouring tribes. At length, united un- 
der one monarchy, tlicy gradually rise to 
the rank o! a pow'crful, opulent, and com- 
mercial people. .Subsequently weakened 
by internal discord, they are overwhelmed 
by ilifi vast monarchies which aro^c on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and transplanted 
into a foreign region. They arc partially 
restored, by the gencro*-^)’ or policy of the 
El-tern sovereigns, to tlieir native land. 
Tiiey arc engigcd in wars of the rnostro* 
inaiitic gallantry, in ass.ci lion of their in- 
dependence, against the Syro- Grecian 
successors of AlevamUr. Under Herod, 
they rise to a second era of splendour, as 
a dependent kingdom of Home ; finally, 
they make the last desperate resistance 
to the universal dominion ot the Ca*sars. 
SiMttered from tliat period over llie face 
of the eartli— hated, scorned, and oppicss- 
ed, they subsist, a riumeroiis and uf^ten a 
thriving people ; and in all the changes 
of manners and opinions retain tlieir an- 
cient institution^!, their national charac- 
ter, and tlieir indelible hope of rc^^toratiori 
to giandcur and happiness in their native 
Isind. Tims the history of this, perhaps 
the only utimingled race, which can boast 
oi higii antiquity, leads us through every 
gradation of society, and brings us into 
contact with almost every nation which 
commands our interest in the ancient 
world ; the migratory pastoral population 
of Asia; Egypt, the mysterious parent 
of airs, science, and legislation; the Ara- 
bian Desert ; the Hebrew theocracy un- 
der the form of a federative agricultural 
republic, their kingdom powerful in war 
and splendid in peace; Babylon, in its 
magnificence and downfall f Grecian arts 
and luxury endeavouring to force an un- 
natural refinement within the pale of the 


xigid Mosaic institutions; Homan arms 
waging an exterminating war with the 
independence even of the smallest states ; 
it descends, at length, to all the changes 
in the social state of the modern Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations* 

“ Tlie religious history of this people 
is no less singular* In the narrow slip 
of land inhabited by tbeir tribes, the wor- 
ship of one Almighty Creator of the Uni- 
verse subsisted, as in its only sanctuary. 
In every stage of society, under the pas- 
toral tent of Abraham, and in the sump- 
tuous temple of Solomon, the same creed 
maintains its inviolable simplicity. Du- 
ring their long intercourse with foreign 
nations in Egypt and Babylon, though 
the primitive habits and character of the 
Hebrew nation were greatly modified, 
and perhaps some theological notions en- 
grafted on their original tenets, this pri- 
mary distinction still remains; after se- 
veral periods 0/ almost total apostasy, it 
revives in all its vigour. Nor is this 
merely a sublime speculative tenet,-— it is 
the basis of their civil constitution, and 
their national character. As there is but 
one Almighty God, so there is but one 
people under bis especial protection, the 
dciiccndants of Abraham. Hence their 
civil and religious history are inseparable. 
The God ot the chosen people is their 
temporal as well as spiritual sovereign ; 
be is not merely their legislator, but also 
the administrator of their laws. Their 
land is bis gift, held from him, as from a 
feudal licgc-lord, on certain conditions. 
IH is tlieir leader in war, tbeir counsel- 
lor in peace. Their happiness or adver- 
sity, national as well as individual, de- 
pends solely and immediately on their 
maintenance or neglect of the dhine !n- 
stitution«. Such was the common po- 
pular religion of the Jews, as it appears 
ill all their records, in their law, their 
bistojy, their poetry, and their moral 
philosophy. Hence, to the mere specu- 
lative enquirer, the study of the human 
race presents no phenomenon so singular 
as the character of this extraordinary peo- 
ple ; to the Christian, no chapter in the 
history of mankind can be more instruct- 
ive or important, than that which con- 
tains the rise, progress, and downfall of 
his religious ancestors.*' 

Wc must gratify our readers with 
some larger specimens of this masterly 
work ; but it is no easy matter to se- 
lect where any one chapter would he 
suHiciently acceptable- Perha|)s we 
need not look farther than the follow-* 
ing general reflections on the state of 
society described in the Patriarchal 
history. 
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« Mankind appears in its infancy, gra*. 
dually extending its occupancy over re- 
gions, either entirely unappropriated, or 
as yet so recently and thinly peopled, as 
to admit, without resistance, the new 
swarms of settlers, which seem to spread 
from the birthplace of the human race, 
the plains of Central Asia. They are 
peaceful pastoral nomads, travelling on 
their camels, the ass the only other beast 
of burden ; the horse appears to have 
been unknown-— fortunately, perhaps, for 
themselves and their neighbours— for the 
possession of that animal seems fatal to 
habits of peace. The nomads, who are 
horsemen, are almost always marauders. 
The power of sweeping rapidly over a 
wide district, and retreating as speedily, 
offers irresistible temptation to a people 
of roaming and unsettled habits. But 
the unenterprising shepherds, from whom 
tlie Hebrew tribe descended, move on- 
ward as their convenience or necessity 
require, or as richer pastures attract their 
notice. Wherever they settle, they sink 
wells, and thus render unpeopled districts 
habitable. It is still more curious to ob- 
serve how the progress of improvement 
is incidentally betrayed in the summary 
account of the ancient record. Abraham 
finds no impediment to his settling wherc- 
ever fertile pastures invite him to pitch 
bis camp. It is only a place of burial, in 
which be thinks of securing a proprietary 
right Jacob, on the contrary, purchases 
a field to pitch his tent Wlien Abra- 
ham is exposed to famine, he appears to 
have had no means of supply but to go 
down himself to Egypt In the time ot 
Jacob, a regular t rathe in com existed 
between the two countries, and caravan- 
saries w’ere established on the way. Tra- 
ding caravans had likewise begun to tra- 
verse the Arabian deserts, with the spices 
and other products of the East, and with 
slaves, which they imported into Egypt 
Among the simpler nomads of Mesopo- 
tamia, wages in money were unknown ; 
among the richer Pbeeniciaii tribes, gold 
and silver were already current It has 
been the opinion of some learned men 
that Abraham paid the money for his bar- 
gain by weight, Jacob in pieces, rudely 
coined or stamped. "When Abraham re- 
ceives the celestial strangers, with true 
Arabian hospitality he kills the calf with 
bis c m hands, but has nothing more ge- 
ner;a$^tQ offer than the Scythian beve- 
rage of milk} yet the more civilized na- 
tire tiibet UCcm, by the offering of Met 
have had wine at their com- 
nuHlnttc, become more wealthy, and 
p|^H|Hpfteiiced the tillage of the soil, 
% taste for savoury meats. 


and had wine for his ordinary use. The 
tillage of Isaac bespeaks the richness of 
a virgin soil, as yet unbroken by the 
plough— it returned an hundred for one. 
These primitive societies w^ere constitu- 
ted in the most simple and inartificial 
manner. The parental authority, and 
that of the head of the tribe, was su- 
preme and without appeal — lOsau so far 
respects even his blind and feeble father, 
as to postpone the gratification of his re- 
venge till the death of Jacob. Afterwards 
the brothers who conspire against Joseph, 
though some of them luul already dipped 
their hands in blood, dare not perpetrate 
their crime openly. AVIieii they return 
from I'gypt to fetch Benjamin, in order 
to redeem one of their company, left in 
apparent danger of liis life, they are obli- 
ged to obtain the consent of Jacob, and 
do not think of carrying him nlf by force. 
Reuben, indeed, leaves Iii-' own sons us 
hostages, under an express covenant that 
they are to be put to death it he docs not 
bring Benjamin buck. The father seems 
to have possessed the power of tianstcr- 
ring the i ight ot priinogenirure to a young- 
er son. This was peiliujis tin* edect of 
Isaac’s blessing; Jacob seems to Jiavc 
done the same, and dismherit('d the three 
elder sorici ol Leah, Tiie de‘‘ire ol otf- 
spriiig, and the pride ot becoming tin* 
ancestor of a great people, with the at- 
tendant disgrace of barrenness, however 
in some degree common to humati nu- 
liiro, and not unknown in thickly-peo- 
pled countries-, y^d, as the one [iredomi- 
nant and uJjsoibing passion (lor such it is 
ill the patriurclial history^ belongs more 
properly to a period, when the tMUh "till 
offered ample room tor eucli tribe to ex- 
tend Its boundaries without eriero.iching 
on the possessions ct its neiglihour. 

These incidents, m themselves tri- 
lling, are not without interest, both as 
illustrative of human manners, and as 
tending to shew that the record from 
which they are drawn was itself denv<*d 
from contemporary traditions, whieh it 
has represented with scrupulous fidelity. 
Even the characters of the different per- 
sonages are singularly in unison with the 
state of society described. There is the 
hunter, tlie migratory herdsman, and the 
incipient husbandninn. 'riie quii't and 
easy Isaac adapts hirn't-If to the more 
fixed and sedentary occupation of tillage. 
Esau the hunter is reckless, daring, and 
improvident. Jacob tlie herdsman, cau- 
tious, observant, subtle, and timid. K«au 
excels in one great virtue of uncivilized 
life, bravery ; Jacob in another which is 
not less highly appreciated, craft. Even 
in Abraham we do not find that nice and 
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lofty sense of veracity which distinguishes 
a state of society where the point of ho- 
nour has acquired great influence. It is 
singular that this accurate delineation of 
primitive mariners, and the discrimina- 
tion of individual character in eacli suc- 
cessive patriarch, with all the imperfec- 
tions and vices, as well of the social 
state as of the particular disposition, al- 
though so conclusive an evidence to the 
lionesty of the narrative, has caused the 
greatest perplexity to many pious minds, 
and as great triumph to the adversaries 
of revealed religion. The object of this 
work is strictly historical, not theologi- 
cal ; yet a few observations may be ven- 
tured on this point, considering its im- 
portant bearing on the manner in which 
Jewish history ought to be written and 
read. Some will not read the most an- 
cient and curious history in the world, 
because it is in the Bible ; others read it 
in the Bible witli a kind of pious awe, 
which prevents them from comprehend- 
ing its real spirit. The latter look on 
the distinguished characters in the Mo- 
saic annals as a kind of sacred beings, 
Kcai’ct’ly allied to human nature. Their 
intercourse with the Divinity invests 
them witli a mysterious sanctity, which 
is expected to extend to all their actions. 
Hence, wlien they find the same passions 
at work, the ordinary feelings and vices 
of human nature prevalent both among 
the ancestors ot the chosen people, and 
the chosen people themselves, they are 
confounded and distressed. Writers un- 
friendly to revealed religion, starting with 
the same notion, that the IMosaic narra- 
tive is uniformly exemplary, not histori- 
cal, have enlarged with malicious triumph 
on the delinquencies of the patriarchs 
and their descendants. Per])lexify and 
triumph surely equally groundless! Had 
the avowed design ol the intercourse of 
God with the patriarchs been tlreir own 
unimpeacbable perfection; had that of 
the Jc\vi^h polity been the establishment 
of a divine Utopia, advanced to prema- 
ture civilisation, and overleaping at once 
those centuries of slow improvement, 
through which the rest of mankind were 
to pass, then it might have been difficult 
to give a reasonable account of the ma- 
nifest failure. So far from this being 
the case, an ulterior purpose i.s evident 
throughout. The patriarchs and their 
descendants are the depositories of cer- 
tain great religious truths, the unity, om- 
nipotence, and providence of God, not 
solely for*their own use and advantage, 
but as conservators for the future uni- 
versal benefit of monkind. Hence, pro- 
vided the great end, the preservation of 


those truths, was eventnally obtained, 
human affairs took their ordinary course ; 
the common passions and motives of 
mankind were left in undisturbed opera- 
tion. Superior in one respect alone, the 
ancestors of the Jews, and the Jews 
themselves, were not beyond their age (» 
country, in acquirements, in knowledge, 
or even in morals; as far as morals are 
modifled by usage and opinion. They 
were polygamists, like the rest of the 
Eastern world ; they acquired the virtues 
and the vices of each state of society 
through which they passed. Higher and 
purer notions of the Deity, though they 
tend to promote and improve, by no 
means necessarily enforce moral perfec- 
tion ; their influence will be regulated by 
the social state of the age in which they 
are promulgated, and the bias of the in- 
dividual character to which they are ad- 
dressed. Neitlier the actual interposition 
of the Almighty in favour of an individual 
or nation, nor his employment of them 
as instruments for certain important pur- 
poses, stam])S the seal of divine approba- 
tion on all their actions; in some cases, 
as in tlie decei>tion practised by Jacob 
on bis father, the worst part of Uicir clia- 
lacter manilestly contributes to the pur- 
pose of God 1 still the nature of the ac- 
tion is not altered ; it is to be judged by 
its motive, not by its undesigned conse- 
quence. Allowance, then fore, being al- 
ways made for their age and social state, 
the patriarchs, kings, and other Hebrew 
worthies, are amenable to the same ver- 
dict which would be passed on the emi- 
nent men of Greece or Home. Except- 
ing where they act under the express 
commandment of Gcd, they have no ex- 
emption from the judgment of posterity; 
and on tlie same principle, while CJod is 
on the scene, the historian will write 
with caution and reverence ; while man, 
with freedom, justice, and impartiality.** 
Wc shall conclude with quoting a con- 
siderable part of the chapter which Mr 
Milman devotes to the institutions of 
the chosen race, religious and political, 
as finally established at the momentous 
epoch, when the tali and sumptuous 
pavilion rose in the midst of the coarse 
and lowly tents of the people, and 
their God seemed immediately to take 
possession of the structure devoted to 
his honour— when the cloud for the 
first time rested visibly on the taber« 
nacle.” After describing at some 
length Uie effects of the broad line 
of demarcation drawn between the 
worshippers of the one true God, as 
such, 9km their polytheistic neighbours, 
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.and the severe rites by which this ra- 
dical distinction waa^ on certain occa- 
sions, enforceti, Air Milman proceeds 
to observe, that nevertheless ‘‘ a rude 
and uncivilized hortle,” which words 
are certainly well applied to the mul- 
titude whom Moses guided, were not 
expected to attain that pure and exalt- 
ed spirituality of religion which has 
never been known except among an 
enlightened and reasoning people. 

Their new religion/* says our author, 
“ inliiUtercd continual excitement. A 
.splendid ceremonial dazzled tireir senses, 
perpetual sucrihees enlivened their faith, 
frequent commemorative festivals not 
.merely let loose their gay and joyous spirits, 
.but reminded them of all tliesurprisingand 
marvellous events of their nat tonal Iiisror}'. 
From some of their ])repossesbions and 
habits they were estranged by degreej«, 
not rent uilli unnecessary violence. Tae 
tul)eriiacle preserved the form of the more 
solid and gigantic structures of Kgypt ; 
their priesthood were attired in dressc-s as 
cosily, in njuny respects similar; their 
aliiuiions were as frequent ; tlie exelustou 
of the da) light probably originated in sub • 
terrariean temples liewn out of the sol d 
rock, like tho.-eof Ipsainbul and the chvc 
temples of India; the use of incense seems 
to have been common in every kmd of ic- 
hgious worship. Above all, tlic great 
tiriMcrsal rite of siciifiec was regulated 
with the utmost preciaion. It is unne- 
cessary to enter into all thc«ic minute par. 
ticulars, still less into the remote and 
typical moaning of the Jewish suciificuil 
Jaw. Sudiee it to say, that .sacrifices weic 
either national or individual. Kvciy 
morning and every evening the smoke 
irom the great brazen altar of burnt of- 
ferings ascended in the name of the whole 
people— on the Sabbath, two animaU iri- 
slead of one were slain. From particu- 
lar sacrifices or olTcrings, no one, not even 
the poorest, was excluded. A regular 
fcale of oblations was made, and the altar 
of the common God of Israel rejected 
not the amoU measure of flour vvliicli the 
meanest might offer. The sacrifices were 
partly propitiatory, that is, voluntary arts 
of reverence, in order to secure the fa- 
vour of Ciod to the devout worshipper ; 
•partly eoeharistic, or. expressive of gratu 
lude fur the divine blessings. Of this na- 

were the first fruits. The Israelite 
pnigiu notriMp iheidmtidanC harvest, with 
Vi Inch God blecitfil fertile fields, or 
gather in the vlti^ge, vvlitcfi empurpled 
the rocky hUI-i^, without first making 
obhillo^M'^^^ksgivirig to the graet- 
btM placed him in the 

land with milk and honey. Last- 


ly, they were pinculur or expiatory ; every 
sin either of the nation or the individual, 
whether u sin committed hi ignorance, or 
from wilful guilt, had its appointed atone- 
ment; and on the perfoiinanee of thii 
condition the priest had the power of dc- 
claringthe offender free from the punii^b- 
inent due to his crime. One day in the 
year, the tenth day of the seventh month, 
WAS set apart for the solemn rite of na- 
tional expiation. First a bullock was to 
be slain, and the blood sprinkled, not only 
in the customary places, but within the 
Holy of Holies itselr. Then two goals 
were to be <'lio.«en, lots cast upon them ; 
the one that was assigned to the Loid 
was to be sacrificed ; the other, on who'^c 
head the sins of the whole people wcie 
heaped by the imprecalion of the high 
priest, WAS taken beyomi the camp ai.J 
sent into the de.-eif to Az izel, the spirit 
of evil, to wlioin Hebrew belief assigm «l 
the waste and howling wilti<.rnc.ss us Ins 
earthly dwelling. An awful example eon- 
firmed the uruilterable uutboiity of tb - 
sacrificial ritu.ib At llie fir-jt great s.ici '- 
fiee, after tbe eoiis^eeraiion of tlie piiest- 
hood, on the icmwal of the naiioUnl cove 
nmit with the Deity, fire lla-lnd du'a nfiorii 
lieav'en and consumeci the iHiint-cHVi ing-’. 
But Nadab and Abihti, the suns of .Varu;*, 
kindled tlieir ren»ci‘^ \v ith fire, cibtained 
.some leis pure arid li illowc d soun i' ; 
and, ii iving tliU'^ acti d v. uliout command; 
well* ^:luc^• dead Inr their offer. re. 

“ 'ri e ordinary festivals cf the 
nation were of a gft)ei'and moie dieerfnl 
character. Every «eveiitli diiy was the 
Sibbdlli; labour ceastd lliroiighout the 
whole land, tlic slave and the Mrangt r, 
even the beau of !a’>our or bin den, ueic 
permitted to enjoy the period ol ea‘-e ai d 
recreation: while the double .••anefio;>, 
oil vvliicb tile obiervanee of the day ri 
cd, reminded every faithful I .raeiite o< h,s 
(jod, under Jus twofu.d churai ti r ol Crea- 
tor and I) livercr. All creation should 
rest, birau.'eon liiat iliiy the t’lvalor rt'.t- 
cd ; Israel more puiticiilaily, beoini-c i>u 
that day they rented Irom tlicir hniidage in 
1*' Jatcr times, us well as u day 
of grateful recollection, it bteame one ol 
public instruction i:i the princip'e.s o( tlie 
law, and ofsotial equality amoiigall i'his?=^ 
Rich and poor, >oiiiig and old, muster ui d 
rIuvc, met btfoie tlie gale ot the city, ar.d 
indulged in innocent miith, or in the plea- 
fiiires of friendly intereoui>e. 

•‘The Jiiew muon of tiie seventh month 
was appointed as the Fentt of Trumpets ; 
it was in fact the beginningof t|/e old He- 
brew, and remained that ol the civil year. 
The new moon, or the firnt day of the 
lunar rnonlli, was not commanded by pc- 
•itive precept, but recognized ns a fcsiival 
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of established usage. But if rhose week- 
ly or monthly meetings contributed to the 
maintenance of the religion, and to the 
cheerfulness and kindly brotherhood 
among the separate communities the 
three great national festivals advanced 
those important ends in a far higher de- 
gree. Three times a-year all the tribes 
assembled wherever the tabernacle of 
God was fixed ; all the males, for the 
legislator carefully guarded against any 
dangers which might arise from a pro- 
miscuous assemblage of both sexes ; be- 
sides that the women were ill qualified 
to bear the fatigue of journeys fiom the 
remote parts of the land, and the house- 
hold oftifes were noc to be neglected. 
This regulation was a master-stroke of 
policy^ to preserve the bond of union in- 
dissoluble among the twelve federal re- 
publics, vvhicli formed the early state. Its 
importance may be estimated from the 
single fact, that, on the revolt of the ten 
tribes, Jeroboam did not consider his 
throne secure as long as the whole people 
assembled at the capital ; and appointed 
Dan and Bethel, where he set up his 
emblematic calves, as the places of reli- 
gious union for his own subjects. The 
fir:>t.’and greatest of these festivals, the 
Passover, or rather the first full moon after 
the commencement ol the religious year, 
was as it were the birthday of the nation, 
the day of their deliverance from Egypt, 
when tlie ai»gel ofdeatli passed over iheir 
dwellings. The festival lasted seven days, 
and every ceremony recalled the awlul 
scene of their deliverance. On the first 
evening they tasted the bitter herb, em- 
blematic of the bitterness of slavery ; they 
partook of the sacrifice, with their loins 
girded, as ready for their fiight ; they ate 
only unleavened bread, the bread of sla- 
very, prepared in the hurry and confu- 
sion of their departure. During tlie fifty 
days, which elapsed after the Passover, 
the harvest was gathered in, and the Pen- 
tecost, the national harvest home, sum- 
moned the people to commemorate the 
delivery of the law and the formation of 
the covenant, by whicli they became the 
tenants of the luxuriant soil, the abun- 
dance of which they had been storing up. 
The gladness was to be ns general as the 
blessing. Thoiislnlt njoice before thr Lord 
thj/ (lodf thou and thy son, and thy daughter, 
and thy nuui servant, atid thy maid sertnifit, 
and the l^evi^e that is within thy gates, and 
the stranger, and the /utherless, and the ici- 
dow. The third of these feasts, that of 
tabernacles, took place in autumTi, at the 
end of the vintage, in all southern cli- 
mates the great time 6f rejoigng and mer- 
riment. If more exquisite music and more 
\m. XXVI. NO. CLVII. 


graceful dances accompanied the gather 
ing in of the grapes on the banks of the 
Cephiaiis ; the fabret, the viol, and the 
harp, which sounded among the vineyards 
of Heshbon and Eleale, were not want- 
ing in sweetness and gaiety ; and instead 
of the frantic not of satyrs and bacchanals, 
the rejoicing was chastened by the solenm 
religious recollections w'ith which it was 
associated, in a manner remarkably plea- 
sing and picturesque. The branches of 
trees were w'oven together in rude imt- 
tatioii of the tents in which the Israelites 
dwelt ill the desert, and w'ithin these 
green bowers the whole people passed 
the week of festivity. Yet however ad- 
mirably calculated these periodical so- 
lemnities for the maintenance of religion 
and national unity, they were better 
adapted for the inhabitants of one of the 
oases in the desert, or a lonely island in 
the midst of the ocean, than a nation 
environed on all sides hy warlike, enter* 
prising, and inveterate enemies. At each 
of these festivals, the frontiers were un- 
guarded, the garrisons deserted, the coun- 
try left entirely open to the sudden in- 
road of the neigiibouring tribes. This 
was not unforeseen by the lawgiver, but 
how was it provided against?' by an as- 
surance of divine protection, which was 
to repress all the hostility and ambition 
of their adversaries. I trill vast out the 
nati'HLs hr fore tint , and ndarae thy border ; 
neither shall any man destn (hy landicken 
(hou shall yn up (o apjnar before the Lord 
three times in every y*ar. The sabbatic 
year was another remarkable instance of 
departure from every rule of political wis- 
dom, in reliance on divine Providence. 
The whole land was to lie fallow, the 
whole people W’as g^ven up to legalized 
idleness. All danger of famine was to be 
prevented by the supernaturally abundant 
harvest of the sixth year; but it is even 
more remarkable, that serious evils did 
not ensue from this check on the national 
industry. At the end of seven periods of 
seven years, for that number ran through 
the whole of the Hebrew institutions, the 
jubilee was appointed. Ail the estates 
were to revert to their original owners, 
all burdens and alienations ceased, and 
the whole land returned to the same state 
in which it stood at the first partition. A 
singular Agrarian law, which maintained 
the general equality, and effectuany pre- 
vented the accumulation of large masses 
of property in one family, to the danger 
of the national independence, and the 
establishment of a great landed oligarrliy. 

“ Such was the religious constitution 
of the Hebrew nation. But if the law- 
giver, educated in all the wisdoin of the 
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IC^yptiuns, departed moat w idely from llio 
spirit of Egyptian polytheism in the fun* 
dameiital principle of his religious instil 
tutes, the political basis of his state was 
not less opposifo to that established in 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs. The hrst, 
and certainly the most successful legisla- 
tor of antiquity, who assumed the wel- 
fare of the whole eomiminity as the end 
of his constitution, IMuses annihilated at 
once the artificial and tyrannical distinc- 
tion of castes, and estal)li''hed pi^liticnl 
equality as the fundamental principle of 
the slate. The whole nation was one 
great caste, that of hll^bandmen cultiva- 
tmg their own property. Even the •^in- 
gle privileged class, that of Levi, stood on 
a totally difftrent footing from tlie sacer- 
dotal aristocracy of Egypt. With a wise 
originalfCy, Moses retained all that was 
really useful, «arid indeed, under the cir- 
cumstanres of the age and pcofilc, aboo- 
lutely necessary, in a pricftily order, and 
rejected all that might endanger the liber- 
ties of the people, through then exoibi- 
tant wealth or power. In a eori^t tufion, 
founded on a religious b.-st-, sacicd func- 
tionaries set apart horn the mass of the 
people w’ere indispeububle ; where the 
state was governed by a w iitten law, mi- 
nute and rnultitririous in its provisions 
conservators and occasional expo-irois ot 
the law' were equally nqniMte ; a people 
at first engaged in lerocions \v«*rfHre, af- 
terwardsengroscedbyjigncnitiiral labouis, 
without an exempt order, uliich sfiould 
devote itM'lf to higher ar.d incic intellec- 
tual studies, would soon have degcncia^ed 
info ignorance and barbunsm. |jrs,des 
the odicrating pne&lliood, the Eevifiivil 
class furnished the greater niunberof the 
judges, the scribes, the genealcgi't.s and 
registers of the tribes, the keepii.^ol ibe 
records, the geometiicjans, the superin- 
tendents of weights and me<'i>ures ; and 
Michaebs thinks, from the judgment in 
cases of leprosy being assigned to them, 
the physicians. Their ir.lluenee depend- 
ed rather on their civil tiian their ccile- 
•iastical functions. They were not, strict- 
ly speaking, religions teachers ; they were 
bound to read the wliolc law once in se- 
ven years before tfie people ; but in other 
respects their priestly duties consisted 
only in attendance in the taheinacle or 
the temple tti their appointed courscH. 
There were no private religious rites m 
which they were called on to officiate. 
Ctre Hnrisioii was performed without, their 
presence, marrbge wtis n civil contract, 
from fnncrals I hey were interdicred. They 
were not mingled up wiMi the body of 
the people; they dw'eh m their own sepit. 
rate film Then wealth was ample, but 


not enormous. Instead of the portion in 
the conquered land, to which they bad a 
claim, as one of the twelve tribes, a tenth 
of tliew'hole produce was assigned for thcic 
maintenance, with lorty-(?iglit cities, 8itua-» 
ted in ddferent parts of the territory, and a 
small domain surrounding each. These 
were the possessions of the whole tribe of 
Levi. The officiating priesthood received 
other contiibntions, poitions of the sacri- 
fice**, the redemption ol ihe first born, the 
first fruits and every tiling devoted by 
^ow; yet most ol these lust were proba- 
bly iaui up in tlie public religious treaMiry, 
and delrayed the expenses of the rich and 
costly wor'^bip, the lepair and oiiiament 
of the t.ibeniacle, the vestments of the 
pne-'ts, the public saeiifiee**, the p< rpo- 
tiial oil and incense. TJie halt ‘•bekel poll- 
fax was, we conceive, only once levied by 
iMose-Sjand not establi'-hed as a permanent 
tax til! after the captivity. Such were the 
‘‘faMon, the revenue, and tlie important 
duties assigned to his own tribe by the 
Hebrew legislator, u tribe, ti.s one ot the 
b ust nunieroiKS, most Inly chosen foi these 
purpose^. On the depai line fiom I^gypt, 
the ftrst-bom ot each family were desig- 
nated foi tin se ^acred duties ; but the dif- 
ficiiltic!) and iikh nvenit uces wliich would 
fiave attended the collecting together the 
n piesentutivcs of every hniniy into one 
ci.i'-s, the :ca!ousies wlmli iirglit liave 
arisen from assigning so gicat u distinc- 
tion to pmnogt'inuire, and nuny other ob- 
vious objicfit'iis, shew that the suhstitu- 
lion < I a '■ingle fnbe was at once a more 
simple and a no-ri cfTe<tt\enc Mire. 'I'lie 
supenont^' of .Moses m all oiln r lesptcts 
to the pride ot tumily, particularly wfnre 
belt dnary bojmur' w t re In^loy .ippic- 
eiatcd, Is among the most remarkiiihe leii- 
luies nt his ehaiiider, 'I'bc t,>Hmplc of 
Egypt, and ol ail the neigiibomir g cjt- 
tioris, would lia\i‘ ltd him to e-tabiisb un 
hereilifaiy mor urchy in hi- own line, con- 
lU'Cted and suppoitci!, ns it in ghl have 
hem, b) tin saet rdotal oi fbn ; but though 
be made over the Ingb pritstliood to the 
dcsceiidarns ol Ins bi(jf i.ei Aaion, liia ow n 
sons remuiiied wnhoiit (li>tntetioi*, ami hia 
dtscendants sank into iic ignificHnce, 
>Vhile fie anfieipated the probability that 
In.s republic would a- some lu teafic r a ino- 
narclncal form, he <lcsignatt d no perma- 
nent fnad of the state, either fn reditary 
oreltctive. Jo*>liua was ofipointed as mi- 
litary leader to {lehievc f he conquest, and 
for tl’iH purpose Micccedcd to the «u- 
premc uuiliorny. liut (lod was Ihe only 
king, the law- Ins only viregererif, 

JJid Moses appoint a national senate ? 
if so, wliut was Its duration, ita cunatitu- 
tion, ond ita pow er* ? No queation in Jow - 
ls . . 
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isli liisto'y is more obsnirp. At tlic dt»- 
livery of tiie Jaw on Mount Sir»ai, Moses 
was attended by seventy elders ; durin^ a 
rebellion in the wilderness (Nurnb. xi.) 
be established a great council of the same 
number. This latter the Jewish writers 
suppose to have been a permanent body, 
and trom thence derive their great San. 
liedrim, which took so important u part 
in public alfdirs alter the captivity. But 
this senate of seventy is not once distinct- 
ly nu'ncdin the whole intervening cour‘'e 
of Hebrew history. Joshua twi(*e as'^ern- 
blcd a sort of diet or jiarluiment, consist- 
ing ol elders, heads of lainilies, judges, 
and orticors, who seem to have repre^-ent- 
cd all Krael. On other occasions the 
same sort ot national coinicil ‘^eems to 
have met in gieat emijrgenci(“;. Hut 
most probably neither the constitution, 
nor the powers, nor the members ot tins 
assembly, were stiictly limiK'd. Moses 
lelt the internal government ol the tribes 
as he found it. Kach tribe had its ac- 
knowledgcihiristocracy and acknowledged 
chieftain, and governed its own afhnrs as 
a separate republic, 'Fne idiitfiain was 
the hereditaiy head of i lie w hole tribe, the 
aristocracy the heads ot tlio d tTerorit fa- 
irniu’s; these with the judges, and per- 
haps the shoterim, the ’.enoes or genea- 
logists, otheers of great nnjxutaneeni each 
tribe, constituted the provincial ussombiy. 
Xo doubt the natunal assembly consisfed 
ot delegites from ibe juovn-.ei'l ones; 
but how they were appointed, and by 
whom, does not appear. In short, in the 
earlyagesoi the 1 lebrew nation, the pub- 
lic usseinblies were nioie like tbo'^eot our 
German anei-stors, «)r a meeting ot iiuie- 
pendtMit sept}, or elanc, where geneial re- 
spect lor biitli, nge, or wisdom, designa- 
ted those W’ho should ap)>ea/, and those 
who should take a lead, than the senate 
of a regular government, in winch the 
right to u soat and to surtrage is detined 
by positive law. Th(' ratification of all 
great public decrees t>y the general voice 
of the people ' the congregation), seems 
invariahly to liave been demanded, parti- 
cularly during their encampmeiit in the 
desert. This was given, as indeed it 
could not well be otherwise, by acclama- 
tion. Thus in the ancient Hebrew con- 
stitution we find a rude convemion of 
estates, ])rovineml parliaments, and popu- 
lar assemblies ; but that their meetings 
should be of rare occurrence, followed 
from the nature of the ronstitution. The 
state possessed no legislative power; in 
))eace, unless on very extraordinary occa- 
sions, they hud no business to transact; 
there was no public rcvenin? except that 
of the religions treasury; their wars, till 


the time of the kings, were mostly defen- 
sive. The invaded tribe summoned the 
nation to its assistance; no deliberation 
was nccesssiiy; the militia, that is, all who 
could hear arms, were bound to march to 
the defence of tluir brethren. Such was 
the law : vve shall see hereafter that the 
separate tribes did not always preserve 
this close uiiion in their wars ; uiid, but 
for the indissoluble bond of their religion, 
the confederacy was in perpetual danger 
of falling to pieces. 

“ The judges or prefects, appointed ac- 
cording to the advice of Jethro, seem to 
have given place to municipal administra- 
tors of the law in each cf the cities. The 
superior education and irrclligence of the 
Levirical order pointed them out as best 
fitted f«ir thcFe tdhres, which were usual- 
ly intrusted, hy general confient, to their 
charge. Ol their numbers, or mode of 
nomination, we know nothing certain. 
They held their ‘‘ittings, after the usual 
Oriental custom, in the gates of the cities. 

“ The peojile were all free, and, except- 
ing tins ac knowledged subordination to 
the heads of their familus and of their 
tnhes, entirely equal. .Slavery, universal 
in the ancient vvoild, was recognised by 
the Mo^'inc institutions; but Of all the 
ancient lawgivers, Mo‘-es alone endea- 
vouud to mitigate its evils, llis regula- 
tions hUv.ivs remind the Israelites, that 
they t!iem‘‘clvps were formerly bond slaves 
in Kgv}>»-. riie tree-born Hebrew might 
1)0 iedin*ed to slavt-ry, either by his own 
conver t, or in condemnation as an iusoU 
vent debtor, or as a thief unable to make 
rcftitinion. In either case he became 
flee at tiic end ol .seven years* service. 
It lie rcfu«ed to accept his ntunumission, 
he might remain ir. servitude. But to 
prevent any fraudulent or compulsory 
renunciation of tins right, the ceremony 
ot reconsiginng lnm<elf to bondage was 
public ; he appeared before the roagis- 
tr.ite, his ear was bored, and he vfas thus 
judicially delivered bark to his master; 
but even this servitude expired at the 
Jubilee, when the free-born Hebrew re- 
turned into the posses«ion of his patri- 
monial estate. The law expressly abhor- 
red the condemnation of an Israelite to 
peipeliial servitude. As a punishment 
for d« bt, slavery, at least under its miti- 
gated form, may be considered as merci- 
ful to the sufferer, and certainly more 
advantageous to the creditor and to the 
public, tlian imprisonment. The Israel- 
ite sold to a stranger might at any time 
be redeemed bv hi.s kindred on payment 
of the value of the service that remained 
due. lie who became a slave, baring 
already married, recovered the freedom 
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of his wife and fumily as well as his own ; 
he who fnarried a fellow slave, left her 
and her children as tlie property of his 
master. The -discharged slave was not 
to be cast forth upon society naked and 
destitute; he was to be decently clothed, 
and liberally furnished ‘ out ol the flock, 
and out of the floor, and out of the wine- 
press.* 

** A parent m extreme distress might 
sell his children ; if male, of course the 
slave recovered his freedom at the usual 
time — if female, the law took l»er under 
its especial protection. By a mitigation 
of the originel statute, in ordinary ca-'es, 
she regained her treedom at the eiurot 
the seven years. But it the rnastei took 
her himselt^ or gave her to his son. us an 
inferior wife, she was to receive the lull 
conjugal rights of her station; if denied 
them, she recovered her freedom. It he 
dJd not marry her, she might he redeem- 
ed, but on no account was to he tratheked 
away into a ioreign land. 

“ After all, slavery is too fiarsli a term 
to apply to this temporary hinug, in 
which, though the muster might iitflict 
blows, he was amenable to justice it the 
slave died under his hands, or within two 
days, from the conseijuence of the heat- 
ing; if maimed or mutilated, the slave 
recovered his freedom. The law went 
farther, and positively enjoined kindness 
and lenity: * Thou sliait not lule over 
him with rigour, hut thou shale fear the 
Lord.* 

“ The condition of foieign 'sSive.s was 
less favourable ; whether captives taken 
in ww, purchased, or born in the family, 
their servitude was perpetnnl. Vet they 
too partook of tliose mdnigenccs whii h, 
in a spirit very different from that which 
bestowed on the wretched slaves in lioine 
the mock honours ot their disordeiiy Sa* 
turnalia, the .Jewish law secured tor the 
slave, as well as for the poor, ttie orphan, 
the widow, and the strangci. 'I'he Sth- 
liath was to them a day of rest ; on the 
three great festivals they paitook of the 
banquets which were made on those oc- 
OttSfoiis. All that grew spontaneously 
daring the sabbatical year belonged to 
them, in common with the pm^r. Be- 
sides these special provision*,, injunctions 
perpetually occur in the Mo.saic code 
which enforce kindnehs, compassion, and 
charity, not merely towards the native 
poor, but to the stranger. Far from that 
jealous irihospitality and hatred of man- 
kind of which .he later Jews were not 
altogether unjusrjy accused, the stranger, 
unless a Can.anite, might become natu- 
ralized, or, if he resided in the land with- 
out b«iA^ incorporated with the people. 


he was not excluded from the protection 
of the Jaw. He was invited to the public 
rejoicings; he was to be a witness and 
partaker in the bounties of the God who 
blessed the land. 

“ Such were the political divisions 
among tlie Hebrew people, but over all 
elasses alike the supreme and imfuirtial 
law exercised it.s vigilant superintendence. 
It took under its charge the morals, the 
health, as well as the persons and the 
pioperty, ot the whole peiiplc. It enter- 
ed into the domestic circle, and regulated 
all the recipiocul duties of parent and 
child, husband and wile, as well as of 
ma-ter and servant. Among the nomad 
trilies, fiuMiwhieli the Hebrews descend- 
ed, the f.irlier was an aibifraiy sovereign 
ill liH family, as under the Unman law, 
with tlie}>owero( lile and death. Moses, 
w'hile be maintained ilie dif^nny and sa- 
lutary control, limited tlie abuse, of the 
parental awtlioiify. Fiom the earliest 
period the child v^as under the protect mri 
ot the law. .\lioi lion and mtantieido w ere 
not specifiCMlly forbidden, but unknovMi 
among the Jew s, Josephus, appealing in 
hoiioit pride to the pracfiee of bis coun- 
trymen, reproatdies other nations with 
tliesc cruelties. The lather was enjoined 
to iristriK’t Ins I'hiidten m all the memo- 
rable events and sacreil usages ol the iumt. 
In extreme imliceiice, we )i.i\e set n. the 
sak* (ji the cliildien as sluvt s was j'ci nut- 
ted, but only m the same ca^w's, and un- 
der tike .same conditions, tlutt the paunt 
might beii himself, to eseii}>e staivalioii, 
and tor a limited period. 'Die lather iiad 
no power ot disinhi*f itmg his sons; the 
lirst-boin reeeivcd hy law two porUon«, 
tlie icst shared ei|uully. On the othei 
hand, the Dcciilogne cniorerd ohedience 
and respect to parents undiT the strong- 
est sanetions. To strike or to curse a 
pan lit, W'as a capital olh uee. On peiri- 
Cldc, the law, as )t, like that of the lio- 
mans, it refused to eontemp'ate its p(i«?si-. 
bility, preserved a saeud silerne. 'i’Jnujgh 
the po\\erot life ami death v\asnot lell to 
the capiice or passion ot the parent, tho 
incot rigible son might be deuoiniced be- 
fore the eldcis of the cit>, and, it convict- 
ed, suffered death. It is remarkable that 
the father and mother were to concur in 
the accusation; a nnrM wine piecannori 
where polygamy, the h nit Ini source ot do- 
mestic dissension and jealousy, pre\ ailed, 

“ The chastity of lemalcM was guarded 
by Btatutca, which, however severe ami 
cruel according to modern notions, were 
wise and mercilul in that state of society. 
Poems and 'lYaveh have familiarized ua 
with the horrible atrocities committed by 
the blind jealousy of Eastern husUnds. 
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By ftub^titiitiiig a judicial process for the 
wild and hurried ju.stice of the otfended 
party, the guilty suffered a death probably 
less inhuman j the innocent might escape. 
The convicred aduUerer and adulteress 
were stoned to death. Even the incon- 
tinence o( a female before marriage, if de- 
teeted at the time of her nuptials which 
was almost inevitable, ijndtTweiit the 
same penalty with that of the adulteress. 
^Vhere tlie case was not clear, the female 
suspected of infidi'lity might he stirniiion- 
cil to a most :i\\lul oidc^l. She was to 
he ae^piitted or (‘ondemni'd by (Jod bun- 
self, whose actual intei povirion was pro- 
iniseO by hi-> daiing lav giver. 'I'lie wo- 
man was led lorih from her own dwelling 
into the eouit of the Lord’** house. In 
that solemn place she made an offer- 
ing of execration; not intrealing rneicy, 

she should be guilty. The j)rie>t then 
took some of tie* holy w’ater, and mingled 
It with some of the holy earth : as he 
])laced the howl of hitter ingredients in 
lier liand, he took off the veil in which 
she was aceusti>med to conceal heiself 
from the eyes ol man, and left tier expo- 
sed to tlic public gji/e ; her hair was 
loosened, and the dreadful form of impre- 
cation recited. If innocent, the water was 
harmless, if guilty, the Lord would make 
her H curse and an oath among the peo- 
ple : she was to be smitten at once with 
a horrid disease ; h< r ihijh aai to rot^ he^ 
KUt/ to su"lf. To this adjuration of the 
great all-seeing God, the woman was to 
refdy Jmrtis Jf/itot, A solemn pause en- 
sued, (luiirig which the priest wrote dow'n 
all the cursC", and washed them out again 
with the w’atcr. She was then to drink 
tin* water, if sjie dnic<l; hut what guilty 
woman, it she had courage to coiitront, 
would have riie command vd countenance, 
the hrmnessand lesolution to go through 
all tins slow, seurching, and terrific pro- 
cess, and liri.iliy evpose her‘*elt to shame 
und agony t.ii worse than death ? No 
doubt ca^es where tins Inal was under- 
gone were rare ; yet the confidence of 
the legislatui in the divine interference 
can hardly he piestioned ; for had such 
HI! instiiuiioii fallen into contempt by its 
failure in any one instance, Ins whole law 
and religion would fiave been shaken to 
its fouudatioti. 

“ Man lages wore contracted by parents 
in behalf of their children. A dowery or 
piirchnse-inoney was usually ^iven by the 
bridegroom. I'olygamy was permitted 
rutlier than encouiaged ; the law did not 
directly imerfcix* with the immemorial 
usage, but, by iiisiRling on each wife or 
concubmc ucciving her full conjugal 


rights, prevented even the moat wealthy 
from eatabliefairig those vast harems which 
are fatal to the happiness, and eventually 
to the population, of a country. Tlie de- 
grees of relationship, between which mar- 
riage was forbidden, were deGoed with 
hingulur minutencK«. The leading prin- 
ciple of these euictments w'as to prohw 
hit marriage between those parties among 
wdiom, by the usage of their society, early 
and frerjuent iiitirnucy was unavoidable, 
and might lead to abuse. 

** Having thus secured the domestic 
hap]uness of his people, or at least mo- 
dciated, a-? far as the times w'ould allow, 
tho>)e ia'Aie^s and inordinate passions 
which oveibcar tlic natural rtiiderncss of 
domestic inMinetand the attachment be- 
tween tile “-exes — guarded the father from 
tlie di-ohtdienre of the son, the son from 
the capiicious tyranny of the father— se- 
cured ih(‘ wife Irom being the victim of 
every savage fit of jealousy, while he 
steiniy repressed the crime of conjugal 
infidelity, the lawgiver proceeded, with 
the same care and discretion, to provide 
for the general health of the people. With 
this view' he regulated their diet, enforced 
cieanlmesg, took precautions against the 
mo-t prevalent diiseases, and left the rest, 
as he safely might, to the genial climate 
of the country, the wholesome exercise 
of liusbandry, and the cheerful relaxations 
afforded by the religion. The health of 
the people was a chief, if not the only ob- 
ject of the distinction between clean and 
unclean beasts, and the prohibition against 
eating the blood of any aiiimaK All 
coarns hard, and indigestible food is 
doubly dangerous in warm climates. The 
geiieral feeling of mankind has ordinarily 
ab'^tained from most of the animals pro- 
scribed by the Mosaic law, excepting some- 
times the came), the hare, and the swine. 
'I hc lle^li ol the camel is vapid and heavy ; 
the w holesomeiiess of tlie hare is^fvestion- 
ed by Hippocrates; that of the swine in 
southern countries tends to produce cu- 
taneous maladies, the diseases to which 
the Jews were peculiarly liable; besides 
that the unimn), being usually left in the 
Last to its own filthy habits, is not mere- 
ly unwholesome, hut disgusting; it is the 
seaveiiger of the town®. Of the birds, 
those of prey were forbidden ; of fish, 
those without fins or scales. The pro- 
hibition of blood (besides its acknowledg- 
ed unwholesomeness, and in some in- 
stances fatal effects) perhaps pointed at 
the custom of some savage tri^s, which, 
like the Ahyssinians, fed upon flesh torn 
warm from the animal, and almost qui- 
vering with life. This disgusting prac- 
tice may have been interdicted, not ineft- 
13 
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Ij as unwholcsomei but as promoting that 
ferocity of manners which it W'as the first 
object of the lawgiver to discourage. 

** Cieaiiliiiess, equally important to 
health with wholesome diet, was niuin> 
taiiied by the injunction of frc(|oetit ub- 
lutions, particularly after touching a rload 
body, or any thing which might possibly 
' be putrid ; by regulations conctTuing le- 
maie disorders, and the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes; provisions whieb stvm 
minute and indelicate to mudcrti ideas, 
but W’ere doubtless intended to correct 
unseemly or unheaithful practices tutlicr 
of the Hebrew people or of noighbounng 
tribes. The leprosy was rlie dreadtu! 
scourge which excited the greatest appre- 
hension. The nature of this loath^ulne 
disease is sufhciently indicated by the ex- 
pressive description — a Uj'cr n» icKiU' nn 
tnow. In iisuortit stage ttie whole il«>sii 
rotted, the extremities dropt otf, till at 
Jast moititicacioii ensued, and put an end 
to the Riitferings of the miserable outcast ; 
for us the discave was luKhly if.t'ectious, 
the unhappy victim was iinntediately 
shunned, and looked uii v\ith uutwiNil 
abhorrence. The strict quarantine esta- 
blished by Moses proNideU fur the secu- 
rity of the community, nut without rner- 
ciful regard to the sufTertr. ’fhe ins|>ec- 
tion of the infected was committed to tiie 
Levites ; the symptoms ut the two kindt 
of disorder accurately pointed out ; the 
period of seclusion difiiied ; while all, it 
really cured, were certain of re adml^^lon 
into the comniuniry, none were rc-ud- 
mitted until peifictiy cun d, (’h/il.es, 
and even biiU^es which rni^'lit rt l on t!ic 
infection, wne to be dc''fii»u<l v^ithout 
scruple; though jt ools nut *-ct m (jiutc 
clear whether tlie pi iguc, which lurked 
in the plaster ol huu-ei. was the vunie 
leprosy whicli might become r-mt-iciou'*, 
or a kind of rniidew or woim, vvluch 
might breed some other destru^ live ma- 
lady. 

Human li^e, in all rude and barba- 
rous tribes, ii of cheap nrcoui.t ; blood h 
shed on the least piovocatiou ; open or 
secret assassination is a loiomon (.rcur- 
rence. The Ilebrtw j)tr/-ii law' fn'orred 
the highest rftpecC for (be hie ot man. 
Murder ranked with high trea-on, fi /•. 
idolatry, bluspbeiny,) stnkiiig u hither, 
Bdulttry^ and urmatuial )u«r, to a capir.ti 
crime: *i)e Jaw iivfnuntfui blood tor 
blood. Hut it trttnififi'rred tht! exaction 
of a penalty from private rcvi f.gc, and 
copifiaitted It to the judicial HUthority. 
To effect this, it had to struggle with an 
mveterate tl^nigb bar twroits usage, which 
atilt prevails aihcmg tht Arabian tnhe*. 
JSy a pOmt of honour* r/gmrous as that 


of modern duelling, the nearest of kin is 
bound to revenge the death of hU rela- 
tion : he is his (ioel or blood-aveiigcr. 
He makes no enquiry ; he allows no 
pause; whether the deceased has been 
slain on provocation, by uccidcnt, or of 
deliberate rnuiii'c. death can only be atoned 
by tbc blood of the homicide. 'I'o rniti- 
galc the evils ol an linage ^ou linnJy es- 
tablished to be rooted out. Moses appoint- 
ed ceituin cities ul ictuge, cuiixeniemly 
situated. It the homicide could ex ape 
to one ol these, he W’us sale till a judicial 
investigation took [dace. If tlic crime 
was deliberate iniiider, be was surrender- 
ed to the (loci; it ju>lili.iblc or acciiknlal 
bcMuicule, he was bound to it'^ule within 
the MUictuai y lor a certain peiiod . should 
he lc,i\e It, aial t xpo'^e hiiuselt to the re- 
venge of his pursuer^, he did so at his 
own peiil, .It'd might be jmt to death. 
\Miere u inuidtr was committed, ot 
which the jic-rpetrator was iindetecled, 
the iH'iire’xt cuy was comiiianded to make 
an odenng of utoucuieut, itli (he Mime 
j«‘a!ou?» regard tor human hie, a stiict po- 
lice regulation i nacicd that (be ten in e on 
the to[» (tl i \ery 1 ioij‘.l* '‘bunld nave a pa- 
rapet, lit one CiC^c iiiexeu-sibie carile'*'*- 
lies>, whu h iMii-t d dt.ith, Wu- lapitab) 
punisbed. It .111 ox. gi>ri d .i man, so that 
lie diui, the h« ast was put to Ueulh; it 
tbc owner ban hetn allied, he also aiil- 
fered the same penalty, but in this case 
Ills lile miglit be redtemed at a l ertuin 
jriec. 

\Vi»ilc the law was thus ngoroiis w ifh 
ngard to liuman luV, agaii s.t the rinneui 
(he.t It Was u'U'ioKahri ieiiu iit. Maii- 
'•lea'ing, .»•» rl.e kidiiapjad p* r-'On could 
oiil) be ^oiii to loJtigioi‘«, miliclid pui,- 
IkmI death, aitd wa^. tluKloie .i capiial 
ollencc ; hut the oidmai} piM.iriiiM nt of 
tbelt was ri "I iliiti'Ui. IJiii’ ixi-iiial 
sbi^eiy was u diuct advantage, i.s it tm. 
poweuii the la*./ to ix.ul the pioper pu- 
i.i'd’tiu nr wiihinit tone lueg the hie. No 
mail w.is so poor that he con'd not make 
rc^tei.tioM ; hceaiisc liie laliour ol a slave 
hemg ol big}. if value liiaii his in.iinte- 
naric« , his pel Moi could be void, either 
to safisly a uedit(/i, or to maki’ ciunpen- 
satioii h»r a tbelt, 

*• III uil the loregoing statutes we see 
tlie legis!uh-r cuiisiai.liy, \et discrtetly, 
ifiitigatiiig the usiigi s fd a binharous 
piople. 'riicre aie some inmui pfovi- 
Mons to whidi If M iiillicult to assign any 
ohjict, except ibal ot ftultci.mg the fero- 
riry of marjiier<<, and promoting gentle- 
ness and bumaniiy. KindncRu to domes- 
lie ttiiimalfi— 'tlie prohibitiuii to employ 
heoiilii of unequal strength* (be ox ami 
tbc lux, on (be same lultouf ftinlcxx lhi» 
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18 to ba chased wllli those singular sU« 
tutea, of whicli we liave no very satisfac- 
tory explanation, which forbade wearing 
garments of mixed materials, or sowing 
mixed .see(K)— the prohibition to seethe 
a kid in its niotlier’H milk (though this 
likewise is siij^posed by Spencer to be 
aimed at u religious usage)— or to take 
the young of buds and the darn together. 
Towards all their fellow-creatures the 
same kindly conduct was enjoined on the 
Hebrew people, both by general precept 
and by particular statute. The mildness 
of their slave- law ha*i been often con- 
trasted, to their advantage, with that of 
those aneieiit nations wliieh made the 
loudest boast of their freedom and civili- 
sation. The jirovi^ion^ for tlie poor were 
erpialiy gentle and eon^idi rate; the glean- 
ings of every harvest field were left to the 
fathei less and widow ; the owner rinu'ht 
not go over it u second time * the home 
of the poor man was ^ict cd ; his garment, 
if pledged, was to he restored at nighlfal). 
K\en towards the stranger oppression 
was torlnddioi ; il ir.dijenr, he sjjared in 
all the privih'gea le’^tned fur the native 
poor. 

“ The gi'iieral war haw, eonsidenng the 
age, was nolth hccnt i:i lenity. War was 
to be declared in loini. Tlie mhah.tants 
of a city, whicii male rest-.' ince, might 
be put to the sword , tiiat i', the m.ilo; 
but only alter it Inid been sijjijin<»ned to 
fiurrendei. I ruiutrees weie not to be 
dcslnivi d duMiig a siege, 'Tlie eonduct 
lowiinh lemale captives (h s-ei ves particu- 
lar notice. The beaiuitul slave not 

be lunned. as wa-' the cii'C duiing Iho'C 
uges laNely ealltd heroic, m the a:ony of 
boriow, peihaps rtcking with llie hUmd 
of her inurdcied relatives, to llie he;i (d 
the coiajueror. She was allowed a month 
for deceiH sorrow ; if after that she he- 
canic tile wife of her master, he might 
nut capriciously abandon her, and sui 
her to another; she miglit el.om her free- 
dom as the price ol Ium- huimliation. 

‘‘ To the generally liumaiie ebaraeter 
of the Mo'.aie legi^l ition therit appears 
one great exeeptioii, the sanguinary and 
relomh's.-, comhict enjoiiied agaiii'-t the 
seven (aiiiaaiiitish nations. Towards 
them mer<*y was a crime — cxtermniation 
a duly. It is indeed probable tliat tins 
war law, cruel as it sceni»<, w’os not in 
the leabt more barbarous than that of tln‘ 
surrounding niitions, more particularly 
Che Canaanites themselves. In tins the 
Hebrews were only not superior to tJieir 
age. Many incidents in the Jewish his- 
tory shew the horrid atrocities of war- 
fare in Palestine. The mutilation of 
distinguished captives, and the torture of 


prisoners in cold blood, were the usual 
consequences of victory. Adoriibezek^ 
one of the native kings, acknowledges 
that seventy kings, with their tlmmbs 
and toes cut off, had gathered their meat 
under his table. The invasion and con- 
quest once determined, no alternative re- 
mained but toextiipute or be extirpated. 
The dangers and evils to which the He- 
brew tribes were sub-equently exposed 
by the weakness or humanity which in- 
duced them to *“uspend their work of ex- 
termination, before It had been fully com- 
pleted, clearly shew the political wisdom 
by which tho>e measures were dictated ; 
cruel as they were, the war once com- 
inenc< d, they were inevirdhle. Their 
right to invade and take possession of 
Pd)e>tine depended •'Olely on their divine 
coinini'^sion, and their grant from the So- 
vereign Lord of heaven and earth ; for 
any other right — deduced from the pos- 
session of the patriarchs, who never were 
owtiei>of more than the sepulchres they 
purehaHd, and, li they had any better 
title, had furieited it by the abeyance of 
many eentune**— is virifeiiableand prepos- 
terous*. Aliirghty Providence determi- 
ned to extirpate a race of bloody, licen- 
tiou>, ani l^a.haiou^ idolaters, and re- 
place tliein by a pt-ople of milder man- 
lur^ and purer religion, ln^tlad of the 
earthquake, the famine, or the pestilence, 
the lerocious valour of this yet uiicivi- 
li>ed people v\ as aUowed free scope. I'he 
war, in whicli tlie Hebrew tribes were 
emhaiked, was stripped of none of its 
ciisiomary i»oirors and utrociiies ; nor 
wa> II ti’l thc'-e ravage and unrelenting 
]ni'*'-tons had luitilled thiir task, that the 
lutiuence of their milder institutions was 
to soften and humanize the national clia- 
rat'fer. Such was the scheme, which, if 
not iri'ly auihoiiied l>y the Supreme 
lleing, niu-f have been euated within 
the daring and compr».litMisive mind of 
the llehrcw legi'lator. Ho undertook 
to lead a pei’>p’'e ihrougii a long and 
dreadlul career of bloodshed and mas- 
sacre. I'he conquest once achieved, they 
were t » settle down into a nation of 
peaceful husbandmen, under a mild and 
equal const It lit lotu Up to a certain 
point they were to be trained in the 
worst possible discipline for peaceful ci- 
tizens; to encourage every disposition' 
opposite to tliose inculcated by the ge- 
neral spirit ol the law. Their ambition 
w'as inilamed ; militaiy habits formed ; 
the love of restless enterprize fostered ; 
the hubii of subsisting upon pluudor eii- 
rouraged. Tlie people, who were to l>o 
merciful to the meatieat beiid, were to 
mutilate the noblest animal, the horse. 
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whereter they met it ; those who were 
not to exercise any oppression whaterer 
towards a stranger of another race, an 
Edomite, or even towards their ancient 
enemy-^an Egyptian } on the capture of 
a Canaanitish city, were to put man, wo- 
man, and child to the sword. Their cue- 
mies were designated ; appointed limits 
fixed to their conquests ; beyond a cer- 
tain boundary tlie arot^tious invasion, 
which before was a virtue, became a 
crime. The whole victorious nation was 
suddenly to pause in its career. Thus 
far they were to be like hordes of Tar. 
tars, Scythians, or Hurts, bursting irre- 
sistibly from their deserts, and sweeping 
away every vestige of human life ; at a 
given point their arms were to fall from 
their bands, the thirst of conquest sub. 
side; and a great unambitious agricultu- 
ral republic— with a simple religion, an 
equal administration of justice, a thriving 
and indostrions population, brotherly har. 
iBOny and mutual good-wii) between all 
raoks, domestic virtues, purity of morals, 
gerrtleness of manners — was to arise in 
the midst of the desolation their arms hud 
made, and under the very roofs — in the 
vineyards and corn fields— which they 
had obtained by merciless violence. 

The sanction on which the Hebrew 
law was founded, is, if possible, more ex. 
traordmary. The lawgiver, educated in 
Egypt, where the immortality of the soul, 
under some form, most likely that of the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the 
soul, entered into the popular belief; ne. 
vertheless maiutained a profound silence 
on that fundamental article, if not of po- 
litical, at least of religious Irgi^Iation- 
rewardsand punisliments in another life. 
He substituted temporal chastisements 
and temporal blessings. On the viulution 


of the constitution, followed inevitably 
blighted harvests, famine, pestilence, bar* 
renness among their women, defeat, cap- 
tivity; on its maintenance, abundance, 
health, fruitfulness, victory, independ- 
ence. How singularly the event verified 
the bold prediction of the legislator— how 
invariably apostasy led to adversity— re- 
pentance and reformation to prosperity- 
will abundantly appear during the course 
of the following history.'* 

And well indeed has our author re- 
deemed tins promise. The skill ami 
taste with wliich he introduces into 
the web of his text, wherever occasion 
otters, the words of* Holy Writ — the 
splendid poetry of the prophets wliich 
he continually brings to btar on the 
narrative of eviMits — the sober deep 
devotion of spirit in which the whole 
W'ork is executiil : upon these, and 
many other exci lienees, wt doubt not 
the completion of Mr Milman's task 
will give us a more suitable op(K>rtu- 
nity of dwell inc. 

On the whole, we are inclined to 
think we have said ami ciu d enough 
m call the HiTious attention of our 
readers to The Family JAhmry, Pa- 
rents, guardians, and masters, have 
many sacred duties to |icrform to their 
children and dependents; and we know 
of none more weighty than the obli- 
gation to watch over the fcKxl which is 
preseiUetl to the juvenile understand- 
ing. In this, series, mstruelion and 
entertainment are combinetl tlirough- 
out, and ohl and young, rich und poor, 
will alike find ilicir tasted ami capaci- 
ties consulted. 


A rhU^V. k**S,\Y ON PHOSINU. 

av A r nose a. 

liorrendum, iiiforme, irigens, cut lumen ademptum." 


Wiift ia there, from Horaci* down- 
wards, that has not, at mnw time in 
his life, iSien tonnentcfl by a Proscr? 
^'cr ho# bard to Miy Id what prosing 
consist'.! ! f treinbk while I touch so 
.iwful a subject, lest « creeping rtuita- 
eion ahould snread itsfll over my 
braiD, muddle my ink, arnl overcloud 
my jtapir ; and lest, nrhile I fliscourec 
pfotiiig an<l prosers, iny rcidcr 


VmuJU 

should exclaim— ^'(rootl heavena, liow 
he proves 

loosing is to utterance (either hy 
word of mouth, or by word of pen) 
what ennui i$ to the mind. It can 
only be described by negatives. It ia 
no/ ptming, it is uol enurtaiuing, it 
is no/ rtidurshle. Who siuill say wbal 
it is, seeing that it bath as many shapes 
II slip(»cry Proteus, andihit etch man 
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Ills lug own particular idea of 
Truly, we must twist a rope of saud, 
before we can bind the monster, and 
make him sit for his picture. Never- 
thelcss, whatever it may be, and liow- 
evtr impossible we may find it to 
“ pencil ott‘its likeness,’* it is instant- 
ly fv(t. It hath a torpedo touch. It 
is a word of that unspeakable and in- 
defitnte horror, that to apply it to the 
runvi rsiition of man or woman, clajjs 
an extinguisher upon every c.xctiknt 
f{ Kiliiy which he or she may po-jstss. 
*• lie a veiy good iii oi — hut he pro- 

Whu, after heinng th:s, wnuhl 
wi‘^li to know any loore »)f hnii 'i'o 
aixiis.: an author of pro Ing io to tie 
had round Ins ncik, 

And ihepHr than did evei plumtmt 

SOlMid 

To drown his book.” 

i’o denounce a speaker as propy, wln*- 
i KT in the i-enate or the club- room, 
gues him «it once his coup-de-grace. 
'I'o proclaim, by one fatal yawn, tiiat 
a pUy IS piosy, is to damn u at once. 
As lor a prosy poem, it is a l.usus 
Natur.e, that must be sutflicated as 
soon as ii sees the light. Prosy ser- 
mons alone may be alluw'ed — a.s sojk!- 
riHcs. But my business chiefly is 
wail conversiitioiial Prosers. To num- 
ber all their tribe.s is beyond the power 
of man, unendowed wiih the Homeric 
brazen tliroat. 1 must, therefore, con- 
tent myself with enunuTaiing a few 
wlacli have lallen under iny own par- 
ticular observation. — And first u|>on 
my list 1 tind the Pierce Proptr. 
Siraiigo to say, the Fierce Proscr is 
giiK-rally of the female sox. Mie is 
of a eertain age, and mostly of a spare 
h ihit of body. She sits forward and 
upright in her chair, and fixes her 
round grey eyes fell upon yon. There 
IS no escape. A dark eye, in the tem- 
pest of passion, may flush lightnings, 
beneath wdiich one's looks may shrink 
and cower ; but a round grey eye hath 
ever a cold and cruel light, which ex- 
1101*^8 a .sort of rattlesnake fascina- 
tion ov^er its victim. You cannot look 
away from it ; you cannot forget it ; 
you cannot even send your thoughts 
on other errands, while its sorcery is 
upon you. On goes the Proser, re- 
lentless in her purpose, telling perhaps 
of some passage in the life of her great 
aunt, or lengthily detailing her jk‘cu- 
liar method of pickling cabbage, or 
laying down the law on wen and man- 


ners ; and attend you mnifL One 
careless nod concentrates the round 
grey eyes into in tenser fierceness. 
There tliey are — ever uixm you ! Were 
you to shut your own, you would see 
tlietn through your eyelids. At length 
a most extraordinary feeling takes pos- 
Btssion of your whole soul and body. 
You are converted into a listening 
Btatue, as stiff as the s|H;aking one to 
which you sit oppo^ite. Her words 
full, with painful flistii)ctnf 6 s,notonlv 
on the ear, but, like palpable sub- 
Mances, on the mind. You are be- 
come one act of attention. You bear 
vsilh joiir eyt^', inouili, and limbs. 
Ibu ih(‘ w< 5 r>t i.«, that, when at length 
you are releistd from this tyranny, 
\mi c'lnnot, for hours, shake off its 
4 If cts. A day’s ploughing would have 
fatigiu'd \oii le s, and at any rate 
would lia\e prorurtHl you the appetite 
winch tins (‘on^traiiit hath bani-shed. 
^'our arms :iiid legs ache most rbeu- 
inaticallv, and after vainly trying how 
far ihc open air, and jumping over a 
hi dge or two, can advance your cure, 
and rc^'tore you to the dignity of free- 
dom, you heave a fathoinles.s sigh on 
snll seeing before you tht ghost of the 
grey eyes— on still hearing the echo of 
a '•harp voice flying round your head 
with fragments of apophthegms, and 
scraps of oracular dignity. 

Very different from this dragon of 
prosing is the (Gentle Prose r — an ex- 
ample of which order I shall also se- 
h.ct from amongst my acquaintance of 
the female st»x. 'J'he grand mark of 
disiinciiim between a ptrson of this 
ch.iracler, and one of the foregoing, is, 
that she will talk on contenieilly 
whetluT you listen or not. Her mild 
hazle eyes do iiot exact attention; 
they only suppl.care tor it. The Hen- 
tie ProHF may he lovid ; — the Fierce 
Pro‘ 4 tr luvcr. And lure a vision rises 
befiirc niy inward eye of tine. I’ecilia 
(.Veil ; thou gentlest of (itxl’s crea- 
tures, who never couldst, by deed, 
word, or look, ruffle the sotV^t plu- 
mage of any human being’s self- tran- 
quillity. 'i’hoii, whom the state of 
widowiiood so peculiarly becoracB, with 
thy half quaker-like, half nun-like 
garment, with trim waiet, and the soft 
partetl hair enriching thy delicate yet 
matronly countenance; the thought 
of thee (to use W onls worth's language) 
“ doth breed in me fierpctual bene- 
dictions ; ’ for I bless Heaven, that I 
knew thee before I had heard Uiou wait 
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a Proeer. If 1 had been told this, I 
might have shunnet) thee ; now, I al- 
most forgive all nrosers for thy sake! 
Painting from tnee, I will proceed 
with iny picture. The Gentle Pro- 
ser discourseth on gentle themes — 
her herb- garden — her poultry-yard of 
Dutch neatness — tlie virtues of some 
dear friend whom she has lo\ed oven 
from her school-ilays — the celebrated 
beauties whom she admired in her 
girlhood; and into these quiet mat- 
ters she puts a pretty passion of her 
own, enforcing the merest trifles with 
a sweet earncsiiuss, and n.‘'suring )OU 
of what you never doubnd, with an 
exuberant zeal. All thib, >ou will 
say, may have itb cliarms. tun-- 

jours perdrir ! The continuity 

of it groweth wearisome. At tirst, 
you aiiiiiire the pretty play of ctiiinte- 
nance and mock knitting of the hrow, 
the uiu.<)ieal voiee, the s;mjile-iiiimltd 
tliscoursc ; hut, hy tU grtCb, uncon- 
sciously your eyes grow more and more 
unto the grounJ, or (if at dinner) 
unto )OUr pi lie ; >our voice c* abt-* to 
give even monobvlliliic tvideuce of 
your attention ; a sort uf w.tkin.'-sli ep 
cuiius ovtr yj'Vt; the latcUei of your 
ear is closed, and word.s no longer fiml 
their way into the mind ; tin v become 
as external things — ^o that if the deir 
lady were to ask “ Wln.riabout-* 
was I you could only btart and h id. 
foolish. And wh.»t doth -In ? To In* 
aflrojited is not w.thin ilu cuiupasNof 
her powers ; Tliat ^1 k -fhuuhl ft el 
hurl IS also physically iulpo^.sIb!e, for 
«he 

Neither knows, nor dreams that any 
know, 

Tlie doctrine of iU-doing.” 

She tUTiiH to her neighbour on the 
Other band, and continues htr gentle 
oration, f ading to obtain a iKuring 
in this quarter, $die leans a little for- 
ward, and quietly watcher the eye of 
the person opposite to her, until «hc* 
has caught a wandering glance — then 
she will procewi with rmewcfl eiicou- 
ngement ; hut should no eye, within 
the conversational distance prescrib'd 
bv breeding, reply to hers, thr 
kiUti cmiture will finish her clary 
to hcrcelf. trusting, I fiii|qK><,e, that 
^nongu the party pmsetu some lurk- 
ing auditor may still l>c gratilled or 
InatructetJ. 

Tlic Dull Proter requires no \ery 
e%mn portraitujre, being a household 


animal so funiiliar to all, that 1 need 
only observe that this genus compre- 
hends many subordinate varieties— 
such as the Proscr in Tiuisin.s, wlio 
will candidly confess that “ Patience 
is a virtue who, in short, would 
be invaluable as an eve^la^ting m i- 
chine for supplying Great Britain w ith 
school-copies; — the Proser in (Que- 
ries, that little eiooketl note of inter- 
rogation, which will pick the looks 
of our very strong-box, worm itself 
into our cupboards, and extract the 
marrow from our muttvin-bones ; — 
theProser in iienealogies; — the Know- 
e Very- body I’roser, who, if any per- 
son he mentioned, is eternally sure to 
have been once acquaiuteil with hii 
or her gieii-aunt, or flfili cousin. 

LeaMiu these sketclu* t.)ht’lilhd up 
hy my rt'ader.-., aoeording to their se- 
\tral tXjKrienee, 1 will proee d to the 
I.ively Prosei. l.it no eii j'tart at the 
par;nio\ of the Lively I’t i. My 
subject deals in p.ir.nloxt n. (\i:) an/ 
two ihin.:s (m -;ute ol NW^riLw oi ih\ 
O'siy to prove intir idcitii v) h. m >re 
antitheiieal I'-.riu Trent and To. irv 
Vi t pu try, i» 1 - iti'.fi -x •,!, u.i;, i -.ei- 
.sioii d(y he pj o>\ . Ti in i v liv ^vi^e, 
mav he harlot!, in »y i>e g i,: oa Is 
altireti, y< t •'tiii be pro^tia:. 1 eo f,.s - 
thi-r : I a>>ert that priKiiii" in ly b 
lively. I do not speak «>1 the L'> nlb' 
ihdn IV inch *' v ver hui ^ a ; At', 
but of real, brisk, iJUfKinial v 

Ibici any one <loub> that 'uch ,» iliMg 
exi.s's Let meaA bnn.wl.at wr, a 
pritty woman's talk witiiout lier i y* s 
•iiid teeth ^ What will u be c.'dli d 
thirty yiara hence, when e>i.s shill 
livive b»st tin ir lu’*tre, and tvelll d* - 
feerted their -Utnai ‘‘ 1 grant Ituit tho 
real Iivelirn of infelWt can never 
become prosy— evi n .ih a diamond can 
iieVt r grow’ ilim witli age— hut ihiTC 
U a spurmus sort of livt lim s«. ** begot 
of youth, of folly brttl,'* the mere 
i flusiou of animal spirits, which, like 
till pearl, lurn^ to ’in autumnal yel- 
low with the I Ipse of turn'. A lutu- 
rally common cliaracter, embroidered 
by the ntmbltnesH of vouth with a 
vivaciou.H pn teiiee of tafmt. niuivt 
tray at hist the tiinadharc ground 
whereon the richer tnati ruil was work- 
ed ; juint as an emblazoned ciishtotij 
often Mte ujwm, at length worn 
down to the unsightly and original 
cativaaa. Kven genuine ulent ilM'lf, 
if only bentowed by nature in a mo« 
derate degree, will not alwaya rc»^ 
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cue its possessor from tlic cliar^ro of 
prosing. Pope called Colley Cihber, 
who had undoubted cleverness, a ** live- 
ly dunce \ * and ulihoir^h it is cer- 
tainly better to be a lively dunce tlian 
a dull p!iiK)so[)her, yet wh(H‘ver nads 
tlie autobiography oi* Cibber mu.->t con- 
fess, that vivacity souietiines may be 
aluio-.t as tislious a'k dii!ts(\s'?. Indeed, 

I know not but that, in tlie end, gra- 
vity with an inade<juate objiei, is less 
fatigtung to the mind than liveliness 
witiiDUt any obj-ct at all. If the 
former shoulil m ikv; us exilaim, “ O 
K'ii()U«. vanity ! “ tin* latter will aKo 
fore.* from ih the ejaeulation, “ O 
heavy lightness!’* All the* taiihs of 
Cibber’s st>le are i xag ii r.iit'd to an 
unbearable degn e in tliai of luKdaujh- 
tir, (Miarlotle Cliark, the uidbrlunatc 
anthortss, whose memoirs vsill txem- 
plify, beyond .ill others, the jio'^sihle 
union ot levity and dulm^s. 'I'iie fa- 
tln r’s ijUU'kxilvi'r bte, line b ad in the 
second gem ration, and thus inani- 
f» vied its n-al Jjalur<‘ and ti ndenev. 
Nolhmg ran be truer tliaii the poll’s 
1 lion, that 

“ lltirnal srniies an oin)>liiic''i. betray. 

As "hall wv streams run diinjding a.l the 
W a) . ” 

flatly of our later vulftrs nneriti of 
the Mage, in (tirniiig autobiographers, 
li.ive Ikcoine as weari^i’ine as l)ie old 
comedian, from tin* per[»etual etlbu to 
he gay; and we fe< I, uheii we rise 
from ilnir p.igt >, as if we lia I been 
eatifig froth witli laborious assiduity. 
Who has not fell tlie fatigue of being 
in the ronipany of a merry man — one, 
whose esi.ih!i?i{n d cb.o acter for^na- 
eity and wit bas brougbi him to the 
feirful pa*:s of always einleavourmg 
to k» ep briglit the reputation he has 
gained ; — one, who is so convinced 
that 

“ To have done, is to hang 

Quite out of lashioii,** 

that, being more avaricious of time 
than Titus bimsi If. he wwild inwardly 
exclaim, I have lost a moment I" if 
he should permit a fraction of time to 
pass unennehod by a good saying ; — 
one, who looks not upon the wonls be 
hears as the vehicles of sense and mean- 
ing, but ns so many pegs on which to 
hang hia twisted iiuotuiion, or portent- 
ous pun? Doth not such a m,in prose? 
— Yea, is there not prosing in the 


court of Alomua ? Did my reader ever 
meet with a IIop-step>and<jurnp Pro- 
ser ? Such an one I knew — a man 
“ weU stiirken in the fifties" — a man 
of sub-tantiality arni worth. He had 
made a fortune in India : hut, strange 
to sav, had biought back hiKh>alth as 
safely a.s bis ru}>tti» to t njoyaVde old 
FnglanJ. You could not look at him 
without pronouncing him a towir of 
feirengih. He v.as six ftet high, and 
weighed eighte-.n stone, yet he neither 
looked tall nor fit, so iipidiy was his 
bulk diffused, so happily did his height 
and bit a‘Ub nmlually neutralize one 
amulur. Ih- liad a fine htiurvoleni 
head, .xud a k.iol heart, with a touch of 
the hot reg!' ii^ in h\A tcmjicr.- Doubl- 
Ic.'H liir was a itiaii of nse and busi- 
or b n. V: r could iijve giithtreii 
S) much money tojether, — yet in his 
t.iik he was so incoherent ai d entang- 
Itd, that most ii.cn woubl have pro- 
nounced him an idiot or a madman. 
'I’here w.'isno milder to his thoughts; 
thv* gale of his nh a'? was always shift- 
ing, and Ids n.iml wa*^ driven at ran- 
(l.m undt r the ever- varyin j impulse. 
— llogu-^ sav", in his Pkasures of Me- 
mory, — 

“ in the countle.^s chambers of the 

brain, 

Our tlnnigld" are link’d by many a bid. 
den ciniin ; 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads 
ri*.c ! 

Kicli stjueps its image as the other flics,” 

My friend seemed expris"ly made to 
dimoustrate the truth of this theory. 
The chain winch linked his thoughts 
was imbed a Uid/h ik one ; his associa- 
tion" lay loo dicp for mortal .sight. If 
\ou chanced to awake a "ingle uUain 
iijN brain, in good sooth what myriads 
dul arise ! The txploii was perilous; 
for you might .as soon have put a train 
of gunpowder to vleen after once tiring 
it, as have lulled them into repose 
agiin. Kach also " stamp'd its image 
as tiic other tied,” but an image as 
di derent from it" predecessor as the 
head of Louis the Kighbenth from 
that of Napoleon. The last idea of 
tlie senes, if over there w^as a last, 
might possibly revert to the first, like 
a ship that had sailed round the world, 
by the very vastness of the circuit his 
mind had run. All this might have 
bioMi borne — in silence— but the ex- 
cellent man (in this only an Egyptian 
task-master) {leremptorily required 
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that your mind should keep pace with 
his, and that you should supply a run- 
ning, or rather a galloping, comment- 
ary upon thevery obscurest parts of his 
text. Vou were dragged along pantitig 
and breathless at his triumphant eha- 
riot wheels. Vou \vere calletl upon to 
understand tlic incomprehensible, to 
decide iK'tw'oen nonentities, to tell the 
narrator what he meant, when it was 
evident that he did not know his own 
meaning ; in short, to reduce into hi- 
tid order the whole wa«tif'ul chaos of 
his conversation. Hut it v\as in the 
evening, after the tea h:ul been remo- 
ved, and when, casting a prospective 
look bedward, be began to loo^ell the 
htrings of bis breaches’ knees, (the 
old geiuhinan always a«ibered to the 
costume oi a t;aitered let-) — when he 
sat mixing pnd sippir.g his one turn- 
hler of brai.dy and w.tier plietil on 
the little ubie b) the tire-Mde — lin n 
it Has that In* poured forth the broktn 
torrent of his i»pe«.ch in glory an 1 in 
power; then came forth “ eonfu-inn 
worse contouinlid/' The brandy and 
water Wfore Inin W5i«! iKually the t* \t 
from which sproutetl forth the si veral 
li vdra heads of his duscoiiTse. The 
ceiebratwl Warrtn Hastings” (be 
would begin; ^*saul tonie^ wiun Ihrst 
Went out to India, ‘ Y'oung man, take 
my advice, arid vou will never be ill. 
\Vh enever you feel a hule out <»f or- 
diTv drink a little brjiuly arnl 
I have ilone so, ami bavi iie.er bid 
any thing like a serious iiliu^s m my 
whole life. Y ou see what a good thing 
it is to follow the ailMce of u j>«*rM.n 
older than yourself'. Now, if n-.y 
friend Brown bail laki n my advice, 
he never woidd have married the fwii 
widow liencage, wiili all her rnpers. 
Said he to me, * i'll niv<r marry a 
woman that has not gmal ankhs, and 
a good tem|Hr — and then wh.it does 
he do r — He marries h bather bed up- 
on two bolsters. * iUit ihi n,’ («aid he.) 

* she iniiiit have a grin#! temp« r, be- 
ciuse »he*ii w fat.’—-* 'rnkc rare,' sai<i 
I, ‘ Mrniv women thrive upon vitregar!' 
Ami m it proved. ‘ riie sun’s bb st 
bvains turn vititgar more sour.' — 
Pop *w^|*y > Pope a fine pod. I 
wfc i ntna bad pott when I hhh a young 
U; * 0 . 1 kept a fHictiotl journal when 
J fif'.? went out to India. I’w'o lima 
of it I remtmher — 

'Ilia of tti« evening rno't carrfidly 
alum, 

Tbvy «r« tvart d the *i<y for tbf Iom of 
the mux ' 


After all, I am not quite sure whether 
those tvvo lines are by me or not. 
Pretty idea that—' the loss of the 
sun.* By the by, wliat a shocking 
thing that was — the loss of the Gros- 
venor ! I remember two curious cir- 
cumstances about it — one was, that 
Mrs Wood, Ctovernor Wooil’s wife — 
a sensible woiiian—tbere was always 
the best currieat her house — well, she 
had a dream that the Grosvuior was 
cast away, and though she had lur 
clotln s oil board, and her passage 
taken, she would not go. Her clothes 
were lost, of eourse — very inconvi*- 
nitnt It rn.iv soiiii times he to lose one's 
florin**, h*r when I was at Dublin" — 
lien* 1 vmtiired to remind the old 
gentle man th.it In- had not told nit* the 
otln rctiriiMi* incidt nt rel-itingto tin h)‘'S 
tif ilu iir(*svcn»>r. “ All in gctnl time, 
inip.itunf sir; now \ou h.a\i* broken 
in upon the chain of my itleas — they 
are tjiiit*- irone — I must beg that ytui 
will npeai over tome, from the \iry 
lu ginning, all that I have bten saying*, 
or I ‘^hall never n cover llum. What 
u.is tin tlrift of my argument.^" — 
‘‘Argununt! — “ Y'e*', argu- 

intnt. Mr Parrot. 1 have always a 
purpoM- in every thing I .**ay. Now 
what vv that pur|)oser’' — “ To teaeh 
me to he careful i>f my clothe**.'" — 
“ I’l**!! — no I" — “ 'i’<i warn im* to be 
cirerul whom 1 marr) ’ — “ Hum — 
ntl — WVli, I Hnppt».se >ou were not 
li'ii iiing — sad l.tuli in a youne: m.in. 
When I was jour ag»\ J optmd my 
ear*-, ami n nv jivn Me I can talk to 
.some purpose. Alvvavs riintiiilK-r to 
h.tvt .1 in ev»ry thing vou say 

— Ah, jon’ll m vtr make money f-— 
Did you tvii htar of fhe Moiicv Be- 
UMim ' >h livttl quite hke a native 
JTiut't' o ni India. Living in Indm, 
jou know, IS vtrj tliHi n rii tt> what it 
IS III Kngluml— every thing there u 
♦lone for you — so, as I was s-iyiug, I 
might have marritil the .Momv Ih- 
gimi, if a I i<l of cighitcn c-mld have 
made up his mind to marry a mummy 
of eighty. Apropo.s, what a but mum- 
my Belzoni b.is firotight to Dngbiud ! 
D»l you ever hear (Jjuiu's epi^^lAiu 
iijion mummicK? 

* A plafrneon IVyfiL* artf, I nay* 

Uhat ’ flirovv r rh wine* boiI spice away 
I 'piifi the HeiiHleat dead ^ 

So ‘ s/iak’d in tnrtitr arid (okay, 

(»nm death •iliaii find geiieiott* elnf 

A niuinnty t<*«idy mtde!‘ 

Y'**u pf TM ivi the ;ndu( (n.n, of iourtc ^ 
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^Vou know what I mean to iilua* 
trate? — Come, tell me now — You are 
aware that I always have a purpo!»e 
in every thing I say” — fkc,. &c. &c. 
Knough of the Hop step-and-jurap 
Proper. I see my reader nodding — 
Take care, sir, you will set your wig 
on tire ! 

After all, I know not if the Sens-iblc 
Proser be not the most unbearable of 
the whole species. The preceding 
classes have each a distinctive charac- 
tt r : theSensible looser is like a badly- 
daubed purirait, without any charac- 
ter at all. He does no- precisely speak 
truiMiis, or coniinoii places ; lie <lots 
not itiwavs ask cpustions; he is not 
lively, and be can scMrcely lie calletl 
dull ; his thouglits follow ca' li other 
in re::ul:ir order — in short, he is a iatr 
body, hut he wants a soul. ‘‘ () piil- 
chra spt'cies, aiunttnii si habuit !’’ is 
the c\e]arnition that he calls iorlh. 
He wearies us — we start ely know why 
— and ih s is the \try In ad and front 
of his tiHliuling, tlie very foiiiuain ot 
our disgust. It is s<) ditsa}:,recabie to 
a rational bting, like man, not b) be 
able to give a rtasoii for every thing he 
ft els; it is so ileiogatory to human 
(I gmiy to be compelled to the old con- 
ii asion, 

“ I do not like thee, Dr Tell ; 

'Mic reason why, 1 eaiinot tell!’* 

Hesides, the Sensible Pioscrhas every 
claim to our approbation he nia\ be 
so tlioronghly respectable! — yet we 
dislike him ! This sensi,- of injiblice in 
ourselves vents itsilf in an aihled an- 
tipathy towards him. We li.ave in- 
jured him, (l)y our thoughts, at least,) 
thcrefori we cannot forgive Inin. A 
man of this complexion is alwavs a 
Porn Proser, Pared sing Shakspeaiv, 
one may say — 

** Some are born Propers, 

A n<i :iome Imvc Prusi ng l hriist upon them. ” 

There must come a time wlien, alas, 
every man of woman born sinill be- 
tray those incipient symptoms of the 
complaint, so admirably described by 
C'rabbe ; wlien they 

* Xumber their pcftchos, ask how stocks 
arose, 

Tell the same tale— in short, begin to 
prose.” 

These Prosers by the necessity of old 
age tif in their generation ' they have 
been lively and amusing) may be for- 
given. in consideration of their past 


services to society;— but how can we 
muster up charity sufficient to pardon 
the Born Proser^ who, from his very 
cradle, has lain like a nightmare on the 
world? If there be a horrible image 
in nature — horrible from its very in- 
congruity — it is that of a prosy child, 
(hiildhood is the age tor frvrshiii lis of 
tboir,dit, and originality of txprcs>ion ; 
and, where these are not, ih« re is no 
real chiltihood. There is something 
monstrous in a child that has an old 
head upon young siiouldeTs, like the 
unfortunate w’rinkled and bt-arded 
baby in the fairy tile ; that comes in- 
to the world a worldling ready made, 
with .1 colti heart and a sapient heail, 
with all those technicalities alxiut it 
wliieli time and the hour bring to 
others ; that is but a tame co[»y of all 
It see.s and hears — a mere parrot in 
fipvech — a nure monkey in action — an 
actual owl in visage, ^'et such chil- 
dren tliere are, the embryos of Sensi- 
ble Proser^, who, from the cradle to 
tile grave, aiUl nothing to the stock of 
human Icelings or ideas ; and never- 
tlh le^s perform their parts in life more 
crethtably, and with more applaust*, 
than nianv ot the gifted l>eings who im- 
mortally enlarge llie sphere of thought 
and sen.*<ibility. IJetween tht'ie last- 
named — tile odVpring of imagination, 
who, unwi‘*e tor themsHves although 
wi>o hir others, bcipieath the happi- 
iie>^ they never attain — between these 
and the tVog-bhx>detl tribe of Prosers 
e\l^thall enmity constiluiional, instinc- 
tive, and unconquerable as the feudal 
batted betwixt cats and dogs. The 
Proser thank*' his stars that he is no 
w it — the Cieiiiu's, that, let his faults be 
pb. ntitul a> blackberries, be is no Pro- 
per — Poei> espiciallv ^lliough 
c.in >onH'iinics prose) inaniftsi an ex- 
ct'«''ive prose-phobia. They detest in 
others the meiliocrity, which neither 
gotlh nor men permit to themselves. 
'I'heir wits are U>o ethereal to Mjl)>ist 
in rnrno^ ami, when surrounded by 
llatmss or formality, expire like a 
candle in an exhausted reet iver. Wit- 
iitss the pathetic account wliieh Horace 
gives of his sutl'eiings, when his ear 
was naih d to the pillory of prosing ; 
witness ilie agonies of Pope when he 
hiir.st forth into that indignant strain— 
31iut, shut the door, good John, fa* 
tigued 1 said, 

Tie up the knocker— ^ay Tin &ick— Pm 
dead.” 

How feelingly even the »tcrn*mindcd 
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Johnson (in his satire on r.ondon) 
classes the evil of a woman's tongue 
with the calamity of falling houses !— 

“ falling liouscs tluinder on your 

I lead, 

And tlieie a female Atheist talks you 
dead.'* 

The sensitive Cowper has ilevJtfd 
one whole poem to a description of va- 
rious kinds of Pro-ers, and has thus 
described his own feclinu's and con- 
duct, while taking a dose of W'ordy co- 
loquintida : 

“ — Sedontiiry weavers of long talcs 
Give me the fidnct'^» a»ui my patience tails. 
*Tis tlic mo^t a‘'iTiii'e emi.loyon earth. 
To hear them tell of parentage and birth. 

■ 4 - • • »''• • 

I twirl my tliiimlx;, fall h.ick into my chair; 
I'ix on the wainscot a distres**!!!! stare; 
And' when at last ilair blunders are all 
ouS 

Ileplydi'crcetly— To he sure — no doubt!” 

A gifted author of our own day, who 
may be called a poet hy prerogative 
of imagination, has drawn a most 
lively picture of the persecutions which 
a good man endurotl from the tongue 
of a Wearifu' Woman,” till he was 
wellnigh daft. So graphic is the re- 
presentation, that it is impossible to 
doubt but that the story had its origin 
in painful personal experience. Would 
that I possessed the same skill to ren- 
der that, which is so dread'ul in the 
doing, so pleasant in the telling ! Ano- 
ther living writer of cclehiity, tlian 
whom no one can relate a story more 
agreeably, entertained a company, 
amongst whom I was present, with 
the following account of liis escape 
from a Proser. He was walking from 

the village of R to his own hou^^e 

at N , a distance of twelve miles, 

and had advanced about a mile on his 
road, when, at a sharp turn, he saw, 
about a hundred yards before him, one 
of the most awful Prosers of the town 
in which he lived, whom he knew' to 
be homeward-bound like himself. lie 
ivas of an order which we may deno- 
minate the Quotation Proser — i sort of 
person who commits to a tenacious 
memory all the flowers of English 
poetry.T— especially poetry of the mo- 
dern school — and then seizes every op- 
poriunity of descending in a shower 
of roses on the ears of a chance aiidi- 
faif* I.ord Byron's comparisons of 
Gi^^e to a beautiful corpse, and of a 


betrayed maiden to a captive butter- 
fly ; Walter Scott's famous rant about 
“ My own, my native land,” or the 
same writer’s still oftener- mouthed 
advice to visit “ fair Melrose” by the 
pale moonlight such popular and 
taking passages were reiterated by the 
Proser in one eternal monotone, until 
thoughts that were really beautiful 
became hateful to the unfortunate lis- 
tener, from the manner m which they 
wt*»e administered to his sensorium. 
For enthusiasm in poetry there covild 
not he deviseil a hetfer cure than this 
Proser's recitation. He drew the anti- 
dote from the very banc itself. Can 
we wonder that our author sliould ex- 
perii'iico, in its fullest niea«ure, the 
iniscrv which is always felt in walking 
behind a person whom one does not 
wish to overtake? His natural pace 
was <j nicker than the Proser's. No 
one who has not tried the experiment 
can conceive how’ difficult it is not to 
gain upon a person who wralks slower 
than oneself, or how irksome it is to 
rein in one's impatient muscles. Im- 
perceptibly he had drawn nearer to the 
Proser — he could even hear a faint 
murmuring borne upon the wind, as 
if his uneonscioiis foe were prcjiaring 
for the approach of his victim, and 
giving a new edge to his instruments 
of torture. Almost lie fancied that, 
from the very cadence, he could dis- 
t’ngnish ‘‘ He who hath hentliim o’er 
the dead,” — heard, alas, from tho^e very 
lips for thfiivehundredth time! Xow, 
if tlie enemy should look back ; — n.iv, 
hath he not eye? in the liajk o! his 
licad ? — cmnot liis yiig. tail see? — or 
can lie not snulF liis prey a mile off? 
Imagine what it W'ould be to he fasten- 
ed upon for the rest of the journey — 
eleven endh'ss miles ! Will no kind 
goddess in ter pose a cloud? Will not the 
Muses convey their vofary fr(»m the 
deadly peril, as they once carrieil off 
(iray, “ underneath tlieir hoops?” 
Courage^ ! they are not unmindful of 
tluir worshipper — for see, aid is at 
liand — in the shape of a stagc-coach ! 
Not tliat the p^rsecuU d autlior dares 
to stop and mount it — f/u/f would at- 
tract too surely tlie notice of liis sharp- 
eyed assailant. What then did he? 
Inspired to ( xcente a desperate project, 
he cjuickeiicd his pace,unlil he brought 
hims< If close belnnd the Proser, and 
contrived tliat tlie coach sliould over- 
take him at the very monunt wlicn it 
was about to ])ass the ohj^ ct of his dread. 
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The shield of Mars could not have 
been more effectual than the body of 
the coach betwixt him and his foe, and 
he actually succeeded (being fiivoured 
also by a sudden turn in the road) in 
making his transit at one and the same 
time with the friendly vehicle. Once 
b.ivii.g got the start, tiinor addidit 
alas,” (as the Proser would have said) 
and the quotationist, in blissful igno- 
rance of his loss, never saw even the 
Pci’^thian back of the lucky fugitive. 

Scarcely inferior in misery to the 
necessity of hearing good poetry re- 
peated till it is worn tlireadbare, must 
be the vocation of the amiable Pro- 
fessor of History and Poetry at Cam- 
bridge, viz. to read over all the bad 
poems th it can be written on any one 
particular prize-subject. I cannot con- 
ceive a worse punishment in Tartarus 
for the poetical sins of a middling au- 
thor, than thus to sit the Minos of 
Prize poets. The very name of prize 
poem is Fancy’s extinguisher. Were 
the torture diurnal instead of annual, 
it could only be excelled — Oh, horror 
of horrors ! — by that of living with a 
Proser ! I make it a rule,” said the 
Professor to me, ‘‘ never to read more 
than four in a day, and these I al- 
ways dispatch before breakfast, that 
my faculties may be clear and my 
judgment impartial." — And then," 
thought 1, “ to breakfast — with what 
up petite you may." The Professor 
also shewed me the book in which he 
rt cords hia opinion of each poem sub- 
mitted to the onlcal of his critical acu- 
men. 1 was amused to see frtquently 
repeated the pitliy sentence — “ Couhl- 
n’t read" — the nc fins vltra of brief 
damnation. Happy would it be for 
the Professor and for society in ge- 
neral, if tlio?e muddy souls, which 
dwell by the Teethe of Prosing, could 
ahvays associate together in some 
vapoury Bneotia, publish tlieir owm 
books, read their own journal, and 
write their own reviews of their own 
])roducidon«. They should not come 
abroad to d.iikcn the light of creation, 
and hoodwink the eagle eyes of ge- 
nius. How many we see that, by 
congenial duliuss, appear to be as 
much bom Ibr each other as some ma- 
trimonial pairs by kindrerl ugliness. 
Why should there be such a junihle 
in the w’orld ? Why should not an- 


cient prejudice and venerable igno- 
rance be perpetuated, amongst a select 
band, from generation to generation ? 
In the present state of things, the pale 
and lumpish progeny of Saturn fasten, 
as if by instinct, upon the sanguine 
temperaments born undtr Mercury, 
and,, wd»h pretended bugs, smother 
them to death in their bruin-like em- 
braces. But I grow lengthy, and 
length is one of the surest attributes 
of prosing. Yet I cannot conscien- 
tiously conclude without a few words 
of advice to my reider, as to the means 
whereby he may avoid the crime, with 
a proper horror of which I have en- 
deavoured to embiic him. 

Whatever you have to say, say it 
briefly. Prosing consists not so much 
in the matter, as in the manner of dis- 
course. One person turns all that he 
touches to gold, another to lead. Do 
not sail too long on one tack. Contrast 
and variety are the salt of speech. 

Take especial care not to be always 
wise. It is good to lend oneself oc- 
casionally to the follies of the moment. 
I heard the late excellent Bishop He- 
her (whom no one could at any time 
have accused of unseasonable levity) 
say, that “ to be able sometimes to 
talk nonsense was a most valuable ta- 
lent." Indec d one may generally mea- 
sure the seriousne^'Sof a man's labours- 
by the lightness of his recreations. 

J^astly, and above all, learn to be a 
good listener. Having once acquired 
this science, you never will be accu- 
sed of prosing. Some there are who 
strive to enchant a comjmny by pour- 
ing forth a flood of ’•heteiic. They 
forget that to each the sweetest elo- 
quence is his own, and are sure to be 
regarded only by the ill-will of those 
whose tongues are vibrating with 
impatience, w’hile their cars are so 
“ soundly cudgelled." Such conduct 
is not only an error in judgment, but 
an infringement upon the laws of so- 
ciety — for it is unsocial ; and ii}>on the 
rules of conversation — for talking 
is not truly to converse." The very 
■word conversation implies something 
reciprocal — something turned over 
from 01)0 to the other ; and he who 
keeps the shuttlecock all to himself, 
plays as ill as he who lets it fall to 
the ground. 
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May 18. — It was towards the latter 
end of May that 1 set out from New 
Orleans, with the intention of proceed- 
ing over-land to Savannah. I knew 
the fatigue I should liave to undergo, 
the delays I should expeiience, and 
the possible dangers I might encoun- 
ter ; but I had heard and read so much 
of what there was to excite admiration 
in the regions through which I should 
pass, as well as to gratify curiosity in 
the scenes of savage life I should be- 
hold, that I willingly consented to pay 
the price for such gratifications, ^ly 
imagination kindled at the thought of 
traversing a space of many hundred 
miles, through gloomy forests of pine, 
oak, and cedar, over wide spread 
swamps, across flooded creeks, and 
amid tribes of Indians, still roaming 
their native wilds, proud and fearless 
hunters of the woods, or lingering on 
the confines of barbaric life, till the 
full tide of civilisation should sweep 
away all the ancient landmarks of their 
race. My fancy was bewildered with a 
thousand dreamy visions of strange ad- 
( yentures and of perilous escapes — of 
romantic hardships by night, when 
Camping out in the woods, and of 
ceaseless novelties by day, to gaze and 
wonder at, in the sublime dtsolation 
of stupendous wildernesses. I pictu- 
red to myself the ]mth of the hurri- 
cane, sweeping before it for miles 
trees of mightiest growth, and cover- 
ing the earth with their maje.stic ruins 
—the fierce wolf, and the pouncing 
panther — the rattlesnake and the alli- 
gator — with all that poetical ardour 
of mind which revels in the exciting 
conceptions of untried danger. To me 
there was something inexpressibly fas- 
cinating in the idea of plunging into 
the depths of awful solitudes, where 
nature rtigned aione — where the 
breeze was perfumed with odours scat- 
tered by her hand only — where the 
sparkling fire-flies danced and glittered 
before the traveller's eyes like festal 
fairy lamps, and where birds of un- 
known song and plumage made ' the 
ai* vocal with their wild melodies ; 
in short, where man, wlio in towns 
and cities is every thing, would be 
nothing. 

Animated with these feelings, and 
aiecited by the anticipations which they 
inspired, I left New Orleans any thing 
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but reluctant to exchange, for a time 
at least, its beautiful oraitge groves and 
fertile plains, clothed with rich vegeta- 
tion, and the waters of the giant stn am, 
the IVIississippi — whose course, of thrice 
ten hundred miles, lure terminates in 
bleak pine-barrens and arid sand-hills 
— for green savannahs, freshets, lo^»- 
houscs, wig-wams, and Indians with 
their tomahawks and scalping- knives. 
But it is not my purpose to dwell upon 
these topics, neither do I propose to 
relate all that befell me on my journey, 
or to describe all the impressions pro- 
duced by what I saw. 1 shall confine 
myself to the details of a single incident. 

The moon was shining gloriously, 
when, on the twelfth night from my 
having New Orleans, 1 approached a 
deep glen, known by the name of 
MruDKR (JuEEK. It had rcccived this 
fearful appellation in consequence of a 
tragical event which occurred there 
soino twenty years ago. A party of 
whites, consisting of about thirty per- 
sons, including several women and 
children, who were camping out du- 
ring the night, were suddenly surpri- 
.sed by the Indians, etmI every one of 
them butchered and scalped. 1 had 
made a fatiguing day’s journey ; not 
so much on account of the distance I 
had traversed, as from the tircum- 
.«tance vf having met with two or three 
large swamps, in which ray horse fre- 
quently stuck so fast that 1 was afraid 
1 should be compelled to leave him to 
his fate, and FtTarnble my own way 
out, as well as I could, over trunks of 
fallen trees. Weary, cold, wet, (for 
though the day had been liot, the night 
w'as sliar*) and chilly, and 1 had waded 
knee- deep through one of the fit^dtd 
creeks,) and hungry withal, I made 
up my mind to spread my blanket, 
kindle my fire, and after cooking my 
bacon, and making my coffee,, to sleep 
till dawn beneath the thick branches 
of the lofty trees which overshadowed 
me. Having secured my ljor.se by a 
little fence of sajdings, and given him 
his supper of Indian-corn leavis, the 
only substitute for hay, (a sufllcient 
supply of which 1 had carried behind 
me tied on his back,) I prepared my 
own meal. While 1 was eating it witfi 
a relish which I might have envied, 
bad I been partaking of more costly 
viands, and watching the beautiful 
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coruscations of light produced by my- 
riads of fire-flies sparkling with eva- 
nescent lustre in the deep gloom of the 
surrounding forest, beyond whose sur- 
face the moon’s pale beams could not 
penetrate, I was' suddenly startled by 
the loud, sharp clicking of a rattle- 
snake. I sprung up, and, by the light 
of my fire, perceived the reptile gliding 
away into the thick underwood, not 
more than three or four yards from 
where I had been sitting. I had my 
stout staff* of iron- wood in my hand, 
and with one well-aimed blow laid the 
creature dead bt-fore me. It was near- 
ly seven feet long, its tail, which I 
cut off, consisting of twenty joints or 
rattles. I was not sorry I had suc- 
ceeded in dispatching it ; for though 
my blazing fire was, I knew, sufficient 
to protect me from its near approach, 
yet I doubt if I should have composed 
my. self to sleep quite so comfortably, 
had it escaped into the thicket. 

After I had finished my supper, 
and replenished my fire with fuel, so 
laitl on as to prevent its burning away 
too rajiidly, I spread my blanket, ar- 
ranged my saddle-bags for bolster and 
pillow, and laid me down. But there 
was, if I may so express myself, an 
oppressive stillness around, which kept 
me awake for some time. Humboldt 
spe iks of the deep impression made 
by nature whenever man finds him- 
self in company with her alone ; and 
this impression I had frequently felt 
during the day, when, look where I 
woulil, my eyes rested upon no object 
whicli linked me with my fellow- crea- 
tures ; but, at this moment, it was not 
only more intense — it partook of emo- 
tions whicli, in their character, were 
both awful and melancholy. The so- 
litude of night, even in a crowded 
city, is solemnly impressive. What 
then must it be, when it deepens the 
solitude of the wilderness ? — when, to 
the consciousness of utter loneliness 
are added that visible gloom which 
Cvintracts the boundaries of sight, and 
those audible sounds which proclaim 
the surrounding desolation ? The air 
was loaded with these sounds that 
told the dismal tale, and fancy clothed 
them all in its own livery. As I lay 
gazing at the quiet moon, the trickling 
murmur of innumerable springs flow- 
ing over pebbly beds, or through chan- 
nels fringed with rank herbage — the 
din of distant waterfalls — the roar of 
dome cataract— the howl of the wolf-«« 
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the deep hoarse croak of the frogs in 
the neighbouiing swamps— and the 
drowsy buzz of insects wheeling, flut- 
tering, and dancing in the moon- 
beams, seemed to invade my ears 
with incessant a id confused repetition. 
Nor could I wholly dismiss from my 
thoughts all recollection of the event 
which had given to the place its omi- 
nous name — the Murder Creek : For, 
not a hundred yards from me, the 
blackened stump of a tree still mark- 
ed the spot which had witnessed the 
frightful massacre. 

Insensibly, however, sleep began to 
steal over me, and I was sinking into 
repose, when I heard a rustling among 
the bushes, and the quick tread of 
feet. I turned ray head in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and saw an Indian 
seated on the blackened stump I have 
just mentiontd, gazing steadily at me. 
I neither spoke nor moved ; and he 
was equally silent and motionless. I 
do not think he was aware that I was 
awake and looking at him. He was 
tall, of a robust make, and his atti- 
tude, as he sat, full of that native 
grace and dignity which have so fre- 
quently been described as peculiar to 
some tribes of the-e children of the 
woods. His dress was elegant and 
picturesque, consisting of a sort of 
loose gown of red and blue cotton, 
with the hem highly ornamented, and 
fastened round the waist by a richly 
embroidered belt, in which were his 
tomahawk, scalping knife, and shot- 
pouch. On his legs he wore mocas- 
sins of blown decr-skin, and from his 
neck hung a profusion of silver or- 
naments, some shaped like circular 
plates, and others of the form of shi- 
ning crescents. Over his shoulders 
hung his quiver and sheaf of arrows ; 
and on his head he wore a white cot- 
ton turban, from behind which nod- 
ded a small plume of black feathers. 
In his hand he held a gun, and 
athwart his body, obliquely crossing 
his left shoulder, and hanging below 
his right, his bow was slung. 

I had full leisure to note all these 
things, for there he sat, the moon's 
light falling brightly and silently up- 
on him. There he sat, and his eye 
was as brightly and as silently upon 
me. It was like fascination. 1 could 
only look at him, and breathe softly, 
as if I feared to disturb the wairior. 
I almost doubted whether I had in- 
deed heard his approach, or whether 
2 r 
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the form I beheld had not grown like 
a vision upon my sight. In this man- 
ner I lay for nearly half an hour, 
(such at least the time seemed to me,) 
till my eye balls ached with gazing ; 
and still the figure was there, while 
not a muscle of liis face or body be- 
trayed by its motion that it w’as a 
living man I gazed upon. I closed 
my eyes for a moment, to relieve the 
intolerable pain they felt ; but when 
I opened them again, the Indian had 
disappeared. I was now convinced 
I luul been mocked with a waking 
dream ; for awake I was, and had 
been all the time. I was convinced, 
too, that what I bad mistaken for the 
rustling among the bushes, and the 
quick tread of feet, w'as nothing more 
than the imjiressioii of those confused 
sounds I luive described, to which 
that stealing slumber of the senses 
Avhich precedes sleep had imparted its 
own vague qualities. Had his feet 
been shod with mocassins of the cyg- 
net’s ilown, I must have heard their 
trend as lie retired, had the form been 
real. 

rmler other circumstances, an oc- 
currence like this would have banish- 
ed sleep for the rest of the night ; but 
in spite of what I felt, and of the 
mustering thoughts that began to 
throng into my mind, the fatigue of 
my day’^ journey sat too In avily upon 
me to let me keep awake. In the very 
midst of unquiet and feverish medita- 
tions, I fell aDkep, How long 1 con- 
tinued in that state I cannot say ; but 
it inu^'t have been three or four hours, 
for when I awoke, my night fire was 
nctiily burnt out, and the moon was 
vei led by black and tern pestuous clouds, 
which li.id gathered in the sky, threat- 
ening a storm. The first object that 
met my eyes, as I looked around, was 
the Indian! He was seated in tlie 
same attitude as bcfoie, but his figure 
was now only dimly and partially vi- 
sible, from tlie long flashes of red 
dusky light thrown upon it at inter- 
vals by the f xpiring embers. I start- 
ed up. gr.i<;ping one of my pistols, 
which lay half-cocked by my side. IIc 
aro?(;, and slowly advanceil towards 
I was on my feet in an instant, 
and ah hr- came near, I presented iny 
pistol ; hut with one blow of his to- 


mahawk, given wdth the rapidity of 
lightning, he struck it from my hand 
so violently, that the piece discharged 
itself as it fell to the ground. The 
report echoed and re-echoed, peal upon 
peal, through the surrounding I'orest. 
I endeavoured to possess myself of the 
other, when he sprung upon me, sei- 
zed me by the throat, and with his 
right liaiid held aloft his murderous 
weapon. Expecting the fatal blow to 
fall, I made signs of submission, and 
both by my g;estures and looks im- 
plored his mercy. He surveyed me 
for an instant without speaking, then 
quitted his hold, and stooping down 
took up my remaining pistol, which 
he discharged in the air. 1 saw, by 
the quick glances of his eyes, that he 
w^as looking about to ascertitin wlic- 
ther I liad any other weapon of de- 
fence, and I signified tliat 1 had not. 
He now liglited tlie pipe of his toma- 
hawk* by the embers, give two or 
three puffs In' m self, and ]>assed it to 
me; I di<l the same; and from that 
moment I kntov I w^as safe in his 
liands. Tli(‘ symbol of pcaet' and hos- 
pitality had been reciprocated ; the 
pledge of good faith had hi en given 
whicli no Indian ever \iolatefl. 

Hitherto not a wH»rd had been 
spoken. I knew none of tlie Indian 
dialects, and I was aware that each 
nation had a language or vocabulaiy 
of its own, which, theingh ])os'.o‘‘Mng 
some common afiiiiities in neiglihoui- 
ing tribes’ wasoftiii so dissimilar, that 
they w'ere frequently obliged to e.nry 
on oomnninications with t.uh other 
through the medium of iniM-pn ter-\ 
While, liowever, 1 w'as eor.sidi ring 
liow’ I sliould make myself understooil, 
or coinpreliend the intentions of my 
mysterious risiti»r, I was h ah sur- 
prised and delighted to hi ar him ad- 
dress me ill viry good English. 

Th(‘ storm clouds are collecting 
in their strengtli,” said he, looking 
towards the sky. Get ready. Kol- 
low me.” 

You speak my language,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Vou liear I do. Get ready, and 
follow.” 

Whither t” 

He made no answ'cr, but walked 
some paces off, iji the direction lie 


• The tirnahawk i.s often so made as to nerve for a pipe ; the back of the hatchet- 
head having a little socket atlachcd to it, and the hvaudlc being bored. 
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would go, and then t^topped as if wait- 
ing for me. I obeyed. In a few mi- 
nutes iny travelling necessaries were 
collected, my horse saddled, and I on 
its back ready to proceed, which when 
he saw, he immediately entered a nar- 
row hunter's path that led into the 
thickest part of the wood. It soon 
became so dark that I could not see 
my guide, and he turned back to take 
the brhlle of my horse in his hand. 
With an unerring and rapid step he 
kfpt the path, and with the eyes of 
the lynx he discerned its course 
through the intricate windings of the 
forest. He did not speak ; and I was 
too much absorbed in conjectures as 
to what might be the issue of this sin- 
gular adventure to seek frivolous dis- 
course, while I knew that any attempt 
to anticipate the issue by questions 
would be futile. Ilesides, all fears for 
my personal safety being alldycd, I 
could hardly say that I now felt a 
wd'ih to forego the conclusion of a bu- 
siness which hfid commenced so ro- 
mantically. We had proceeded in 
this manner about two miles, when 
the Indian suddenly stopped ; and the 
next moment I Avas startled by the 
re[Jort (»f his musket, Avhich Avas fol- 
lowed by a loud hoAvl or yell. Be- 
fore I could enquire the cause of what 
I heird, I Avas thrown to the ground 
by the violent rearing and plunging 
of my horse ; but I soon recovered 
my feet, and Avas then enabled to 
perceive by the faint glimmering of 
the diiAvn which noAv began to pe- 
netrate the dark deep gloom of the 
gigantic trees, that the Indian Avas in 
the act of discharging an arrow at a 
Avolf of prodigious size, Avhich stemed 
to he on the spring to seize its assail- 
ant. The arrow Hew toils mark Avith 
a whizzing sound, and the bow sent 
forth a twang, which denoted ihc 
strength of the arm that had dispatch- 
ed it. It struck, and pinetrated the 
skull of the Avolf, quivering in the 
wound ; and the next moment a tre- 
mendous blow from the tomahawk, 
given, as he sprang towards the fe- 
rocious animal, before it could reco- 
ver from the stunning shock of the 
arrow, cleft its head completely in 
tAvain. The Avhole of this did not oc- 
cupy more than a minute ; with such 
dexterous rapidity did the Indian first 
discharge his gun, then unsling his 
boAV, and follow up’ its use, by the 
certain execution of the tomahawk. 


Nor was I less astonished, as I looked 
at the animal, and remarked its dun 
colour, at the extraordinary quick- 
ness of vision which the necessity of 
being constantly on tlie watch (in 
their hunting expiditions through 
trackless Avoods) against sudden sur- 
prise, either from wild beasts, or ene- 
mies in ambush, creates in these free 
denizens of their native wilds. Had 
I been journeying alone, with all the 
advantage of daylight, I scarcely 
think my eye would have distinguish- 
ed the wolf from the thick bushes in 
which it was couched, unless my at- 
tention had been first excited by some 
movement on its part ; and I could 
not help testifying my amazement at 
the whole scene. The Indian made 
no reply, but reloaded his gun, to be 
ready, if necessary, for another enter- 
prise of the same kind. 

We resumed our journey in silence, 
and having proceeded, as nearly as I 
could judge, from three to four miles 
further, we at length came to a small 
cabin, or wigwam, erected by the side 
of the path. It was of the simplest 
construction, consisting merely of a 
few saplings stuck into the ground, 
and coA^ered on the top and sides with 
the bark of the cedar tree. Round 
the cabin there was about half an acre 
of ground cleared, which Avas planted 
with Indian corn. Here wc stopped ; 
for this was the abode of my guide. 
I dismounted, fastened my horse to a 
tree, and folloAved the Indian into the 
hut, whose only furniture seemed to 
be a bed of buifalo and wild-deer skins 
in one c irner. I perceived, however, 
that the walls, so to call them, Avere 
hung round with rifles, tomahaAvks, 
scalping knives, shot-pouches, powder- 
horns, bows, arrows, and deer, buf- 
falo, and bear skins. But I will not 
attempt to describe Avliat wxre my 
feelings at the moment when I saw 
and counted on one side of tlie cabin, 
no less than fifteen human scalps, de- 
noting by their size and appearance 
that they had belonged to persons of 
almost every age, from the child of 
three years, to the grey victim of three- 
score and ten. One in particular at- 
tracted iny attention, from the beauty 
of its long, glossy auburn hair, which 
hung down in profusion, and which 
had evidently been severed from the 
head of some wretched female, per- 
haps young, and lovely, and beloved! 
I could easily distinguish, too, that all 
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of them were the scalps of white peo- 
ple, who had hcen slain, I had no 
doubt, by the being in whose power, 
utterly helpless and alone, I then was. 
IVIy heart grew faint and sick at the 
grisly array ; and I turned from it, 
but with a resolution to betray, as lit- 
tle as I possibly could, by iny man- 
ner, the emotions it had excited. 

“ Sit !'* exclaimed the Indian, point- 
ing to the bed of buffalo and wild- deer 
skills in one corner of the cabin. I 
did so ; while he, with the same stern 
silence which he had all along main- 
tained, spread before me some milk, 
various preparations of Indian corn, 
wild venison, and softkr, the last, a 
not unpalatable dish, being made of 
the flour of Indian corn, gathered 
while green, mixed with honey and 
water, lie seated himself by my side, 
and partook of the meal. I too ate, 
and with a relish, after my morning's 
ride, in spite of many uneasy reflec- 
tions which I could not repress. These 
reflect’.ons, indeed, wtre gradually be- 
coming so painful, that I was on the 
point of demanding from my host an 
explanation of his motives tor bring- 
ing mo here, when he addressed me. 
I knew it was a point of Indian po- 
liteness not to interrupt a person who 
is speaking, and I was careful to avoid 
any b-cach of decorum. 

“ You are a white man — I found 
>ou sleeping — you were armed — I 
made you defenceless, and then 1 of- 
fered you the pipe of peace. 

A white man found my tat her 
dtfenceleas and asleep,, and shot him 
as lie slept. I was in my mother's 
womb ; but the blood of iny father 
was gathered, and before ilie milk of 
her bosom w'as on my lips, they w'cre 
made red with his blood, that I might 
taste the food of revcngi? before the 
food of life. 

The fi-st w^ord I lisped, w’as re- 
VEyoE ! The fiist passion I knew, 
was HATRED of U WHITE MAN ! TllC 
first time I knelt to the Great Spirit, 
it was on my father's grave, to pray 
he would not send for me till I had 
ch'tlied myself in a robe of blood, to 
greet my father in the Spirit Country. 
My prayer was heard. My oath has 
beer k pt. 

‘‘ I grew a man, and adopted my- 
self into the Panther Family by mar- 
riage. In my cabin, which was then 
on the banks of the Ontario, the Lake 
of a Thousand Islands, I numbered 


three generations. My mother lived— 
children were born to me — we were 
one family. 

“ Did 1 forget my oath ? No. Did 
I forget the end for which I lived ? 
Never. The day that saw my first- 
born in its mother's arms, saw iny first 
sacrifice to my father's spirit — a white 
man ilead at my feet. Three moons 
after, another; — and in that third 
moon — a third. There," pointing to 
the scalps, there hang the proofs that 
I do not say the thing which is not. 

‘‘ Four snows passed, and I return- 
ed one evening from hunting, when 
I found my cabin burnt down. My 
mother alone sat weeping and lament- 
ing among the ruins. I could not se- 
parate the bones of my children and my 
wife from the common heap of black- 
ened ashes, which marked the spot 
wdiere my home had stood when I 
went forth in the morning. I did not 
w'cep. But I comforted my mother 
all that night, and when the sun arose, 
I said, ‘ Let us to the wildernes- ? We 
are now the laNt of our race. \\''e are 
alone, and the desert offers i:s ‘'Olitudes 
for such !' 

I left for ever the Lake of a Thou- 
sand Islands, carrying with me only a 
handful of the ashes with which was 
mingled the dust of my children and 
my wife. In my progress hitlur, I 
visited the gnat warrior Tecuinseh. 
He was then about to ilepartfrorn the 
borders of Canada, upon a jouriu y of 
a thousand miles, to invite the Lower 
Creeks to take up the hatchet in de- 
fence of the British agairnt the Ame- 
ricans and Upper Creek«. I joined 
him. I was liis companion. I sat 
with liini in the assembly oMhe great 
council when, hy tlic power r/f his 
talk, lie obtained a solemn declara- 
tion they v'uit/d take up the liatchi t 
at liis call. And they did; and I 
fought by his side when iln'y did. 
Ilifi enemies were the Americans; 
mine were the whites; and my re- 
venge slaked its thirst in their blood, 
with the same refreshing si use that I 
drink of the sparkling waters of the 
spring, without asking its name. Seven 
of the scalps you see belonged to those 
who fell beneath my tomahawk ; but 
my arrows flew thick besides ; nor was 
iny gun levelled in vain. 

When the Warrior perished, the 
hope perished witli him of the gather- 
ing of the Indian nations in some 8|>ot 
where tho white people would not 
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follow, and where we might live as 
our fathers had done. Tecumseh fell. 

I left my brethren, and I built my 
cabin in the woods. 

It was in the season of the green 
corn, when the thank-offering is made 
to the Great Spirit, that a white man 
c ime to iny door. lie had lost his path, 
and the so.n was going down. My mo- 
ther shook, for the fear of death was 
upon her. She spoke to me. Her words 
were like the hurricane that sweeps 
through the forest, and opens for itself 
a way among the hills. The stranger 
was the same that had found my father 
defence less and aslee p, and who shot 
him as he slept. — Come with me, and 
learn the? lest." 

Tlie Indian arose, w'tiit forth, and 
entered the forest; I followed, utter- 
ly incapable of saying a word. There 
was something so strange and o\er- 
powering in what I had seen and heard, 
hoobscureandexciting in what I mieht 
still have to sec* and hear ; it was so im- 
possible for me to enter into the dark 
feelings of revenge that had been avow- 
ed, or to a^iplaud the murderous spirit 
in w’hich tlicy had been appeased by 
this unrelenting savage ; w'lnlc to re- 
buke eitlicr mu>t obviously have been 
at once hazardous and un ivailing, that 
1 could only meditate fearfully and 
Bileiiily upon tlie whole. 

The course he now took was indica- 
ted by no path, but lay through thick 
underwood, and among tangled bu‘'lus; 
wlnle overhead the gigantic plane and 
maple trees, the lotty cedar, and the 
many ditierent ^p£cic^ oi oak, formed 
a verdant roof, impervious to the rain 
whicli was falling in torrents. Tlie 
fragrance of the wood'* was deliciou*^, 
and the notes of innumerable birds, 
the cooing of doves, wiih the incessant 
gambols of the squirrel, leaping from 
bough to bough in every direction, 
soothed and delighted me, in spite of 
the feelings with which I was op- 
pressed. At the distance of about a 
quartt V of a mile from the cabin, I 
observed a small stage, constructed 
between four trees standing near each 
other, and not more than four or five 
feet from the ground. On this stage 
1 saw a human figure extended, which, 
as I afterwards discovered, was the 
body of the Indian's mother. By her 
side was a red earthen vessel or pitcher, 
containing the bones of his father, and 
that “ handful of ashes" which he had 
brought with him from the shores of 


Lake Ontario, under tlie Impulse of a 
sentiment so well known to exist 
among the Indian tribes — the desire of 
mingling their own dust, in death, 
with that of their fathers and their 
kindred. I noticed, however, that my 
guide passed this simple silvan sepul- 
chre, without once turning his eyes 
towards it. 

We continued our progress through 
the forest, and I soon began to per- 
ceive w'e were ascending a rising 
ground, though the dense foliage 
which hemmed us in on every side 
prevented me from distinguishing the 
height or the extent of the acclivity. 
Presently, I heard the loud din and 
roar of w'aters; and we had proceeded 
in the direction of the sound, whose 
increasing noise indicated our gradual 
approximation to it, for rather more 
than half a mile, when the Indian 
stopped, and I found myself all at 
once on the brink of a tremendous 
whirlpool. I lookul down from a 
height of nearly two hundre«l feet in- 
to the deep ravine below, t h rough wdi i ch 
the vexeii stream bellowed and whirl- 
ed till it escaped through another 
chasm, and plunged into the rccessts 
of the wood. It was an awful mo- 
ment ! The piofound gloom of the 
place — the uproar of the eddying vor- 
tex beneath — the dark and riigjcd 
abyss which yawned bjfoteme, wluie 
huge trunks of trees might be seen, 
Ux^sing and writhing about like things 
of life, tormented by the angry spirit 
of the waters — the unknown purpose 
of the being w’ho had brought me hi- 
ther, and who stood by my side in 
sullen silence, prophetic, to my mind, 
of a thousand hovrible imaginings,— 
formed altogether a combination of cir- 
cumstances that might have summon- 
ed fe*ar into a bolder heart than mine 
w\as at that instant. At length the 
Indian spoke. 

Do you mark that ced.ar, shooting 
out midway from the rock.?* Hither 
I brought the white man,' who doom- 
ed me to be born upon a father’s grave. 
I said to him, " You slew my father !* 
He shook, as iny mother had done ; 
for the fear of death was then upon 
him. ‘ My father’s blood hath left a 
stain upon you which must be washed 
out in these dark w^aters.' He wwld 
have fled to the woods, like a wound- 
ed panther ; but I grasped him thus, 
(winding his sinewy arm tightly round 
me,) and cried, ‘ Come with me to the 
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Spirit World, and hear me tell my fa- 
ther how I have clothed myself, as 
with a robe, in the blood of white men, 
to revenge his death. Come and see 
him smile upon me, when 1 point to 
the blood of his slayer I* 

How he shrieked as I sprung with 
him into the abyss ! He rolled from 
me, and I heard the plunge of his 
body into the roaring gulf below ; but 
the Great Spirit spread forth that ce- 
dar, to catch me in my own descent, 
for I lay in its green arms, as the young 
bird in its sheltered nest. VV^hy was 
I preserved ? Why was I kept from 
roy father ? I could not go to him. 
The branches clung to me ; and from 
the depths of the forests there came a 
voice on the wind, saying, ‘ Return !* 
I planted my foot on the rock ; at one 
bound I clutched yon topmost bough ; 
I swung myself on that jutting crag, 
and reached the spot where now I 
stand." 

As he spoke these words, he quitted 
his hold of me, to my infinite relief. 
We were so near the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and his manner was so energe- 
tic, I might almost say convulsed, from 
the recollection of his consummating 
act of revenge, that I felt no small 
alarm lest an accidental movement 
should precipitate us both into the 
frightful chasm, independently of a 
very uncomfortable misgiving as to 
what his rtal intentions might be, 
while holding me so firmly. In either 
case, I should have had no faith in the 
Great Spirit spreading the cedar to 
catch 7)ie in my descent ; while, if I 
had found myself in its ‘'green arms," 
I felt morally certain I must have re- 
mained there till doomsday, provided 
I had only my own agility to trust to 
for swinging myself out ot them. But 
in what a situation was I actually pla- 
ced ! In such a s'{)ot, and with a be- 
ing whoic motives I was not only still 
unable to fathom, but whose wild ca- 
rice perhaps m^ght urge him to, I 
new not what, if I spoke one un- 
uarded word. After a .short pause, 
owever, 1 ventured to address him ; 
but while I cautiously gave expression 
to ar Opinion from which, if confirm- 
ed, I !ooked to extract consolation for 
myself, 1 took especial care to shape 
what I said as much to his taste as I 
could possibly make it. 

And thus the oath of your child- 
hood was satisfied. You had not only 
revenged your father’s death upon the 


race of white men, but you had offer- 
ed up his murderer, as a last sacrifice, 
to his memory, and your own ven- 
geance." 

" A last sacrifice !" he exclaimed, 
his features brightening with exulta- 
tion. ** Why was I bid to return, if 
the great purpose for which I had li- 
ved was completed ? In my cabin, I 
can count five scalps of white men 
struck by this arm since the murder- 
er sunk beneath these waters. But," 
he continued, witli a stern .solemnity 
of manner, " this day sees tiik last. 

I have lived long enough ; else " 

and he fixed his eyes steadfastly uj)On 
me, you had not live<l to hear me 
say so. 1 tracked you, last night, from 
the going down of the .^un. Twice 
lt\ell( (l ; twice I drew 
iny arrow's head to its point ; once my 
hatchet glittered in tire moon. But 
my arm tailed me, and there w'as a 
sadnt'^s over rny spirits. 1 watched 
you as you slept. Not even the thought 
that so my father slept, could make me 
strike. 1 left yen; and in the d'.ep 
forest cast myself to the earth, to ask 
the (ireat .Spirit what he would have 
me do, if it was to he that 1 could not 
shed your blood. A voice, like tliat 
wdiich said ‘ Bt'furn/ came again up-^ 
on the wind. I heard it — I ohiyed it. 
Follow', and behold my last saciu- 

1 K 1 

We now' ilewnded the emiiunce 
on which-we Avere standing, and again 
proceeded along the intricate path 
which conducted us back to the cabin. 
When w'e entered it, tlu; Indian in- 
vited me to eat, by pointing, ter the re- 
past which was still spread upon the 
ground ; but I declined. He tlien mo- 
tioned me that I should sit ; and ta- 
king my hi it from his own inflexible 
.silence, I did so witliout uitenng a 
word, but watching with intense anxi- 
ety all his movements. Divtsting 
himself of his robe and turban, be put 
on a splendid dress of ceremony ; af- 
ter which, taking down the fifteen 
scalps, which were all strung upon a 
twisted cord, made from the hark of a 
tree, he su.spended them round his 
neck. The one from which hung 
those long glossy irt sses of auburn 
was in front, and .spread itself with 
mournful luxuriance ovir his hreast- 
Thu.s accoutred, and with his musket 
in one hand, and his hatchet in the 
other, besides the tomahawk, shot- 
pouch, powder-horn, and scalping"* 
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to the circumstance, which he tells us 
distinguishes his poems from the po- 
pular poetry of the day, viz. that the 
feeling dignifies the subject, and not 
the subject the feeling, I shall consider, 
by and by, whether it be not calcu- 
lated to produce originality of a vicious 
kind, and whether there should not 
rather be a mutual proportion between 
the subject and the passion connected 
with it. Our author’s renunciation of 
such phrases and figures of speech as 
have long been the common poetical 
stock in trade, seems again only to 
place him in a higher rank than the 
mere schoolboy poet, who pilfers his 
English Grad us for flowers of rhetoric. 
Every poet that rises above mediocrity, 
knows that he damns himself by the 
use of worn-out tropes and metaphors. 
Pope, wlio introduced a peculiar lan- 
guage into poetry, a set mode of ex- 
pressing certain thing-', was original 
as the first founder of a vicious school, 
aufl in his case the severe good sense 
of his meaning atoned for the tinkling 
of his rhyme. Darwin was original 
from the very profusion with which 
he heape<l these commonplaces toge- 
ther ; but their imitators have never 
risen to eminence ; and originality of 
expression seems to be expected from 
a writer of any pretensions. But 
Wordsworth has spoken too vaguely 
on this head. The term poetic diction, 
seems to infer a diction common to 
poets ; hut the language of metrical 
composition may be elevated beyond 
that of prose by modes as various as 
the authors who use it. The poetic 
diction of Milton is not, in a certain 
sense, that of Gray, nor is that of Col- 
lins in its external forms similar to 
that of Cowper. 

I am the more explicit on this point, 
because one of Wordsworth’s principal 
claims to originality seems to lie in 
his having formed a diction of his own, 
and in having run counter to the taste 
of the age in so doing. He magnifies 
his ow n boldness by asserting that an 
author is supposed, “ by the act of 
WTiting in verse, to make a formal en- 
gagement to gratify certain known 
habits of association, anel thus to ap- 
prise his reader not only that certain 
classes of ideas and expressions will 
he found in his book, but thatoiliers 
will be carefully excluded.” I reply 
to this, that tlie We of novelty is 
stronger in man than habit itself, and 
that there would be nothing to gratify 
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this inherent thirst, if we met with 
nothing but the same classes of ideas 
and expressions. Wordsworth grants 
that the tacit promise which a poet is 
supposed to make his reader, has in 
different eras of literature excited very 
different expectations, as in the various 
ages of Shakspeare, of Cowley, and of 
Pope. I ask, what made the ages of 
Shakspeare, Cowley, and Pope ? Their 
own genius. It is the era that con- 
forms to the poet, not the poet to the 
age. And even at one ami the same 
period there have been, and may be, 
as many different styles of writing, as 
there are great and original writers. 
Spenser WHS contemporary withShaks- 
peare, and in our own day more espe- 
cially we see almost as many schools 
of poetry as tliere are poets. Byron, 
Scott, Southey, Moore, Campbell, and 
Crabbe, have not only each asserted 
his own freedom, but have easily in- 
duced the world to affix its sign ma- 
nual to their cliurter. 1 should rather 
affirm, then, that a poet is supposed 
to make a formal engagement” to 
produce something new, — to be a crea- 
tor indeed, — or his title to, the appella- 
tion will scarcely be allow’ed. It fol- 
lows, then, that Wordsworth’s wri- 
tings may be original, in as far as they 
ditter f rom the productions of the pre- 
sent day, but not became they differ 
from such productions. His renoun- 
cing the common poetic diction is not 
an original part of his theory ^ however 
it may produce originality in his prac- 
tice. 

Having now attempted to shew that 
what is good in Wordswmrth’s theory 
is not new, I wfill endeavour to prove 
that what is new is not good. 

Wordsworth tells us that, in his 
choice ofsituationsamlincidents, *^low 
and rustic life was generally chosen, 
because, in that condition, the essen- 
tial passions of the heart find a bet- 
ter soil in which they can attain their 
maturity, are less under restraint, and 
speak a plainer and more emphatic lan- 
guage.” I answer, that they do so or 
not according to the powers of him 
who is their interpreter. I urge, that 
a true poet finds the same passions 
in every sphere of life, and makes 
them speak a plain and emphatic 
language by his own art. Love and 
hatred, hope and fear, joy and sorrow, 
lay bare the human heart, beneath the 
ermined robe, not less than beneath 
the shepherd’s frock, and strong emo^ 
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tion breaks the fetters of restraint as 
easily as one would snap asunder a 
silken thread. “ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” Naked 
we all came into the world, naked we 
must all go out of it, and naked wc all 
appear, in a mental sense, when na- 
ture's strong hand is upon us. Accord- 
ingly, Shakspeare makes his Cleopatra 
scold like any scullion wench, when 
the messenger tills her ot' Antony’s 
marriage with Octavia ; nor docs slie 
confine her rage to words, but ex- 
pounds it more intelligibly still by 
striking the unlucky herald, and “ ha- 
ling him up and down."* The great 
interpreter ofnaturecontrives to “keep 
his reader in the company of flesh and 
blood, Avliile ho leads him through 
every sphere of existence." Words- 
W'orth als.) clmse rural life, ** because 
in that condition, the passions of men 
are incorporated with the beautiful 
and permanent forms of nature." I 
fear thu more of the poet than the 
philosopher is apparent in this senti- 
meni ; or, if Wordsworth will have it 
t lat poet and philosopher are nearly 
bjnonymous Urms, I fear that he Ins 
given his own individual feelings as 
representatives of those belonging to 
man as a species. 

The philosophic poet should take care 
to sujiport his theory upon facts esta- 
blished by observation, or (as Words- 
worth himself elsewhere sayj>) should 
possess the ability to ohserve with ac- 
curacy, think as they arc in themselves, 
and with fidelity to describe them, un- 
inoditied by any pas'ion or feeling ex- 
isting in the mind of the dcscriber:” 
but Wordsworth, though, doubtless, 
conversant with humble life, has 
thrown the lines of his own mind over 
its whole sphere ; otherwise he never 
could assert that the jiassions of men 
in th It condition are incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of 
nature. ** The necessary character of 
rural occupations" seems rather to 
have a tendency to blunt the mind's 
sensibility to external nature, than to 
sharpen it« perceptions of grace and 
beauty. Our elementary fceJing,s,'' 


indeed, may be said to co-exist in a 
state of greater simplicity" in humble 
life — if by elementary feelings" the 
poet means such feelings as are con- 
nected with the care of our subsistence. 
To support life is the great object of 
the j)Oor, and this object absorbs their 
pow’crs, blunts their sensibilities, and 
confines their ideas to one track of j;s- 
sociation. The rustic holding his 
plough looks at the finrow which he 
traces, and not at the mountain wdiich 
soars above his head. The shepherd 
watches his dog and his shcip, hut 
not the clouds that >hift their huts 
and forms in the western sky — or it he 
regards them, it is only as prognostics 
of such and such weather. 1 ha\c con- 
versed much with those in rustic life, 
and amongst (htin have Fcircily ever 
nut with one who inanifisted any 
sympathy with exteiiul nature. Tin re 
may he exceptions to the geiural iii- 
ircnsibility of the poor, but Woids- 
W'orth has mistaken the exceptions for 
illustrations of tin' rule it^'ll’. If any 
class of mtn, in a low station, betoluu 
tliat the beautiful ohjcclsol natuieaic 
incorporated with their p.is>iuns, we 
must look for them not amongst the 
tillers of the c.arlli, but amongst those 
who occupy tluir buMin ss in tiie predt 
waters. Sailors have hisure to admit 
the wondeis of nature through tin eye 
into the mind, 'i'he stagnation o! a 
calm, or the steady movviiunt of their 
vessel, often haves them unoccupiLd, 
and throws tluir attention outward. 
The natural craving ot the iniiid after 
employment makts them seize wltut- 
cver otiers itself to till up vacuity of 
thought, and nature becomes h. ss ihcir 
cho.seii pleasme than their li-.t re» 
source. Accordingly, I have often re- 
marked that more un conscious poetry 
drops from the lip*; of sailors, than 
from men in any otlur low stuion of 
life. Again, the aflectioiis of the heart 
Kcome deadened in the poor, or ratlu r 
change their character altogether. Life, 
which is so hardly sustuimd by them, 
is not in their eyes the precious tiling 
which it is in our.s ; diaith, which they 
only view as a nst from toil or piiiii. 


* Cl^^opaira herself Bay*!, on being addrcs.sod by her hrimhnaid Iras, as ‘‘llt'val 
I>gypt*» limpress,” 

“ Peace, peace, Iras, 

N*) i/iore but a mere woman, ond commanded 
By such poor pas.Hion as the maid that milk!*. 

And does the meanest chares.’* 
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is not looked upon by them with the 
same emotion with which we regard 
it. Whether to be, or not to be,'* 
is most desirable, is a question which 
tliey decide by a balance of utility. A 
poor woman once said to me, “ If the 
Lord pleases to take either me or my 
husband from our dear children, I 
hope my liusband will go first ; for I 
think 1 could do better for them than 
he could ;** and I am sure she gave the 
true reason for wishing to survive her 
partner, and was not influenced in her 
wish by any selfish love of life. Here 
the essential passions of the heart (of 
which love between the sexes may be 
coiibkhrid the very strongest) liad gi- 
ven ])lace to factitious feelings gene- 
rated by a peculiar condition of life, 
and, this being the case, those feelings 
were no longer elementary, or such as 
are common to all mankind. In fact 
there seems to he no surer way of pre- 
venting oneself from seeing man as he 
is, than to confine t ile’s view' to any, 
even the most npp irtiitly natural con- 
dition ot life. J\Ian must be w^eighed 
in the gro>s, before be can be estinia- 
t ,d in the abstract. 

Wordsworth, moreover, informs us, 
tliat he has adopted the very language 
of men in low and rustic life, be- 
cause such men liourly communicate 
wiili the best objects from which the 
l est part of language is originally de- 
lived ; and because from their rank in 
sofii ty, and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse being less 
undtr llic infliunce of social vanity, 
they convey their i\ eling’r* and notions 
in simple and unelahorated expres- 
sions.” I have before attempted to 
.‘fliew that the liourly communica- 
tions” of tluse men arc with their im- 
plements of husbandry, and tliat, like 
oil and water, they and the beautiful 
forms of nature tiiay be in perpetual 
contact, without becoming incorpora- 
tul. That they are less under tlic influ- 
ence of social vanity I tloubt, and for the 
very sam(‘ reason that Wordsworth be- 
lii'ves it, vi/.. fiom the nairow circle of 
ib( ir inierrourse ; for the fewer oppor- 
tunities nujii have of comparing them- 
selves with numbers, the less do they 
know iluir own deficiencies, — and I 
doubt not but that the vanity of an 
aleliouse politician is as great as, and 
infinitely more besotted than, the va- 
nity of a member of parliament. I 
imve also little doubt, but that the 
contempt with which a ploughman 


would look down upon me for no 
knowing oats from barley, would 
transcend that of an astronomer at my 
not being able to distinguish between 
Cassiopca and Ursa Major. How- 
ever we human beings may differ in 
other respects, — in station, language, 
temper, and disposition — here at hast 
we are all alike. Pour into separate 
vessels the blood of various men, ana- 
lyze it, decompose it, distil it, till all 
factitious differences evaporate and dis- 
appear, and I will answer for it that 
there will be found a large residuum of 
vanity at the bottom of each alembic. 

Wordsworth gives as a reason for his 
deducing strong feedings from low and 
unimportant subjects, that “ the hu- 
man mind is capable of b. ing excited 
without the application of gross and 
violent stimulants ;** and tJiat one 
being is elevated above another, in 
proportion as he possesses this cipabi- 
lity.” There appears to be a mixture 
of truth and falsehood in this senti- 
ment. The mind that demands the 
violent excitement of frantic novels,'* 
or tlie gross nutriment of sickly and 
stupid German tragedies,” is, I grant, 
indeed in adiseaseil state; but that the 
mind is in a sane state in proportion as 
it recedes from this diseased torpor, I 
deny. For it may recede until it shall 
have crossed the boundary line which 
.separates the height of what is good, 
from its declension into evil of an op- 
posite kind. A person who, by im- 
proper abstinence, shall have brought 
hinuelf into such a state that he is in- 
toxicatcel by milk and \vater, is not 
less an invaliil than he who, by per- 
petual intemperance, has blunted his 
M'nses, until lie calls for brandy in his 
wine. In the same manner, the mind 
may be too excitible, as well as too 
dead to gentle and healthful excite- 
ment. If one being be indeed eleva- 
ted above another in proportion as his 
mind is capable of being excited with- 
out a violent stimulus, then is llie man 
who goes into ecstasies at the sight of 
a sparrow*s egg, the first of his species. 
But perhaps this was precisely what our 
author wished to prove. After all, may 
not a violent stimulus be of a salutary 
nature, and in some cases necessary to 
bring back a healthful state of feeling.^ 
A strong medicine can alone master a 
strong disease ; and if (as Words>vorth 
imagines) the minds of the present 
generation are in a state of almost 
savage torpor/* can they be aroused by 
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the mere prick of a pin — if they thirst serts a most untenable proposition, viz. 
so wildly after the outrageous sti- ‘‘ that there neither is nor can be any 
mulation/* will they pass at once from essential difference between the lan- 
mulligatawney soup to mutton broth? guage of prose and metrical composi- 
If it be true, as Cowpcr says, that tion.” He thinks “ it would be a most 
“ A kick which scarce would move a horse, easy task to prove this, by innurnera- 
May kill a sound di\iiie,'’ ble passages from almost all the poeti- 

our kicks must be proportioned to the cal writings, even of Mdton himself 
animal on which they are inflicted. A but he confines himself to quoting the 
gentle shove will never do. following sonnet of (Iray, in order “ to 

In order to justify himself for adopt- illustrate the subject in a general man- 
ing (as he thinks he has) the very ncr 
language of men,** Wordsworth as- 

In vain to me the smiling mornings shine. 

And reddening Phmbus lifts his golden fire : 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join. 

Or clicerful fields resume their green attire. 

These ears, alas ! for other notes repine ; 

A different object do thvae eyes' require ; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart fmf mine. 

And in my breast t/i imperfect Joys erpire. 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warn their little loves the birds complain. 

IJ ruitless niourn to him that ronnot bear, 

And urtp (he more because I iccep in vain” 

He observes upon this : ‘‘It will Having shewn how easily the truth 
easily be perceived that the only part of Wortlsworth's first assertion imiy 
of this sonnet which is of any value, is be perceived, I grant that it is equnU 
the lines printed in italics ; it is equal- ly obvious that the language of the 
ly obvious that, except in the rhyme, lines in italics does in no respect dif- 
and in the use of the single word for from that of prose. There can be 
“ fruitless,** for fruitlessly, (which no question, but that if any one w’ere 
is so far a defect,) the language of about to expre ss in prose that he had 
these lines does in no respect (liffer no one to share his joy or sorrow, 
from that of prose.’* — “ Jt will easily he would talk of “ loiuly anguish,** 
be perceived.** — By whom ? Ily Mr and “ imperfect joys.*' But the fact 
Wordsworth. “ It is equally obvious.** is, that no man would dream of cx- 
•~To whom? lo Mr Wordsworth, pressing such thoughts in j)roso e//,* 
Thus apt W'e are unconsciously to sub- which leads me to assert that poetry 
Etitute our own ipse dixits for the ge- does differ from prose in two csseiuml 
neral consent of mankind. Sofar from points, viz. in the cast of tlie tliought.s, 
easily perceiving the five linos in italics and the nature of the language. By 
the only ones of any value in the son- the act of writing in metre, we place 
net, 1 seem to perceive that they are ourselves in communion with the bo.st 
worthless and unintelligible without part of our specie.^, and we enjoy a 
the other nine. “ A different object license to speak of the higher fellings 
do these eyes require.** — I Hfferent from of our nature without the fear of ri- 
what? From the “ smiling mornings,” diciile. Poetry is a language accordi d 
and the sun’s “ golden fire !” “ My to beings of greater sensibility than 
lonely anguish melts no heart but the rest of mankind, as a vent to 
mine.” — In contrast to what ? To the thoughts, the suppression of which 
birds who “ join their amorous dcs- would be too ])ainful to I c endured, 
tjaat.” “ I fruitless mourn to him that Our ideas, therefore, in poetry, run in 
Cannot hear, And weep the more be- a purer, a more imaginative, a more 
cause I weep in vain.’^ How unaf- impassioned veii», than in prose ; and 
fccting is this complaint disjoined from as to write poetry pr( supposi s the pre- 
that which aggravates the written sor- scncc of som.e emotion, there is in ])oe- 
row — tile general joy of nature pre- try an abniptm .ss of tran.sition caused 
viously described I by excitement, >vhicb is not to be fotmd 
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in prose. The language of poetry par- The full mantle of Cicero’s eloquence 
takes of the same character as its flowed but ungracefully when confined 
thoughts. Since the poet’s eye bo- by the hand of poetry. Why is it, if 
dies forth the sliape of things unknown, prose and poetry speak the same lan- 
and gives to airy nothing a local liabi- guage, that so many great prose wri- 
tation and a name,” tlie words of ters have vainly tried to snatch the 
poetry are images. She speaks in pic- poet’s wreath ? Let any one take a 
tures. Take any speech of Shaks- well-expressed idea in prose. Would 
peare, and observe how almost every it be well expressed in poetry ? Try 
word touches upon a train of associated to turn it into poetry. You must re- 
ideas. In poetry, language is but the cast it, and change the whole method 
echo of something more than meets of expression. You must even eiidea- 
the car ; it is a spell to su(jfjr,st trains vour to forget the W'ords in wliich it 
of thoughts as well as to express them, was clothed, and having to melt it in- 
Tf poetry anti prose he so identical to a pure idea, to run it into a new 
that we cannot “ find bonds of con- mould of expression, 
nexion sufiiciuitly strict to typify the But I will go further” still, (as 
affinity hetweon thoiri,” — if the Ian- Wordsworth says.) I do not doubt 
guige of poetry differ not from that of that it maybe safely affirmed,” (as 
good prose, it follows tlut all good Wordsworth also says,) that the mere 
]>rose is poetry. But surely the prose language of poetry, exclusive of the 
in which an historian narrates his thoughts wliich it may convey, is a 
facts may be gnod, and yet no one sufficient distinction between poetry 
would allow it to be the language of and prose (as Wordsworth docs not 
pot'try. Unfortunately, too, such prose say). 

as most rcscmbl- s poetry is not good. Let me not be mistaken; I speak 
Although 'W^irdsworth says, that not of such a distinction as is produ- 
lines and passages of metre so natu- ced by rhyme, or even metre. I speak 
rally occur in writing ])rosc, that it not of those ordinary devices to 
would be scarcely possible to a^oid elevate the style,” which Wordsworth 
them, even were it desirable,” yet the abjures, such as ‘^the personification of 
pro-c, which contains such di.yWf} abstractideas;” the invocation, whether 
nn-mbrn porfa\ is generally considered to Goddess, Nymph, or Muse— the 
viciou^^. Th( r(' is a swell and cadence use of glittering and prescriptive epi- 
in tlie pi riods of prose, essentially dif- thets, “ the family language” of ;^bad) 
ferent from tlio rliythm of poetry, poets — I .speak of the imaginative use 
Therefore, wlien a poet writes in prose, of language as the distinguishing 
liis tlioiiuhts are too passionate. Ills mark betwixt Poetry and Prose. To 
style ‘jencrally too concise, too abrupt, exemplify my meaning, I will bring 
and a I the same time in loo measured forward two passages — the one 
a cadi nee; and on the contrary, when from Shakspearc, in which common 
a good pro^c writer attempts to com- thoughts become poetry, by the mode 
pose ]K)etry, his thouidits arc of too of expressing them ; the other from 
cold a cwm])lexion, his language too Gibbon, in which a poetical thought 
still' from unusual rcstiaint, his words becomes prose by the mere language 
too uiicoloured by invigination, too cx- wherein it is couched, roriolanus 
act and literal in their sigiiiticatiun speaks — 

ril know’ no further ; 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpciaii death, 

A^lgabond exile, fieaiiig, pent to linger 
But with a grain a-day, I would not buy 1 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, 

Nor check my courage for what they can give. 

To liave’t with saying, (Jood-morrow.” 

Tlie thoughts here arc not such as can w^ould have said, — Til know no more, 
be called poetical — nor is there any I.et them condemn me to die by the 
thing in the mere words (if each be Tarpeian rock, to banishment, to be 
taken sep irately) wdiich is at all dif- flead alive, to a lingering death by 
ferent from prose. It is in the mode hunger, Szc . ; but in poetry he says 
ofusingof the words that the language III know no /nr^/icr. I.et them 
becomes poetry. In prose, Coriolanus prouomcc the steep Tarpdan denth. 
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vagabond exile,” &c. Here even the remains untouched by them We feel 
very use of the common yjorii further that this is not poetry ; we s(e that 
is poetical, as closing up the sense to every word is chosen with scientific 
the mind more perfectly than the word precision, that each has its natural and 
more, and substituting an adverb for downright signification, that nothing 
an accusative noun, in the vehemence more is suggested than what is actual- 
with w'hich passion wrests language to ly expressed ; wc Know that the wi iter 
her own purposes. Let them pro- very calmly elaborated both the idtit 
nounce the steep Tarpeian death,” is and the language in his own warm 
an instance of the mode in which pas- study, and at his own comfortable desk 
sion, acting upon imagination, con- — and we feel that this is not poetry, 
denscs many ideas, and conveys them Yet who can doubt but that the same 
all to the hearer’s mind at once. To thought, under Shaksptare’s touch, 
give every word in this line its proper would have started into Proinctlieaii 
meaning in prose, w'e must say, ** Let life and eiurgy ? Tims it ap])ears that 
them condemn me to die, by bjing Poetry has a language of her own. To 
cast down the steep Tarpeian rock identify her with Prose, is a ilcgrada- 

but in the rapidity of passion, noton- tion of her lofty lineage. Ilers is a 
ly judgment is pronounced, but — higher mode of speich, and for Idgln r 
that death is not slowly produced by purposes. Poetry can speak what Proso 
the fall from the steep Tarpeian rock, hath no voice to utter. J^he is (os 
but is itseh\v/tY7); and although a Wordsw'orth himself elsewhere most 

death is an unintelligible expression, beautifully says) ** the breath and 
yet by the divine clearness witli which finer spirit of all knowledge — the im- 
imjgination, in her lofty moods, sees passioned expre'^sion, whicli is iii the 
every thing at a glance, she succeeds countenance of oil science.” Is it i.ot 
in stamping her whole meaning upon a contradiction thus to dticrihe lier, 
the mind of another, by the general yet deny that she speaks a languoge 
structure of the sentence — We will accordant with her more .subtle e.^se nee, 
now proceed to the passage from Gib- and more iin])ossioned energy } lly 
boil’s Dvcline of the Homan Empire: stripping her of all essential cliaractir- 
The apparent magnitude of an ob- istics, Wordsworth w'ould have lur 
ject i*) enlarged by an unequal compari- nothing but the jingling of her bells, 
son, as the ruins of Palmyra derive a whereby she might be distinguiirhed 
casual splendour from the nakednessof from Prose. 

the surrounding desert.” Here the And this, so far from being the h ast 
thought is poetical, and the w^orcls in distinction, is no distinction at all. 
which it is drC'.seil are far longer, and If lu itlicr the cast of the tlioughts 
more sounding, than the words of the nor the .structure of the language be 
pass'^ge just quoted from Shakspeare, poetical, in a composition, it is not me- 
(which in'kcd almost consists of mo- trical arrangement whicli will consii- 
iKJsylhiblcs,) yet, from not being used tutc poetry. Aretlic following liius, 
in an imaginative manner, they pro- wrilttn by Wor(ls\v(;rth, (for ni'-t nice) 
ilucc but a cold effect upon the mind : to be calk d poetry becau-e they aio 
the reason is gratifie l, but the heart printed in ten sylkib’cs t 

'Tis nothing more 

'Phan the rude embryo of a little dome, 

Or pleasure- house, once dc.stined to be built 
Among the birch- trees of this rocky isle. 

Hut, as it chanced. Sir William having learn’d 
That from the shore a full-grown man might wade, 

And make himself a freeman of this spot 
At any hour he chose ; the knight forthwith 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Arc monuments of his iinfini.sh'd task.” 

Of thi^ we mayindecd say, with rather judgment to dccitlc. The only po< fi- 
more truth than of Gray's sonnet, that cal mode of i \|;res^ion to he found in 
will easily be perceived” the them is, ina-te himself a freeman of 
language of these lines does in no res- the spot,” which again exemplifies 
pect differ from that of prose, ’’whether what I said above rcj^pecting the 
of good prose I leave it to the reader's imaginative use of language. I would 
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conclude this part of my subject, by 
askin«; JMr Wordsworth how it is (if 
the lan^’uage of prose and poetry be 
the same) that the language of his own 
prose and of his own poetry are so 
very different ? how it happens that, 
proVi ssing to speak the real language 
of men in the latter, he speaks the 
language (it may be) of Gods in the 
former ? For example, Religion— 
whose element is infinitude, and whose 
ultimate trust is the supreme of things, 
subihitting herself to circumscription, 
and reconciled to substitutions ; and 
Poetry, ethereal and transcendent, yet 
incapable to sustain her existence with- 
out sensuous incarnation !’* To sum 
up all ; it appears to me that Wonls- 
worth has confounded poetic diction 
as it is called, with poetic diction as 
it really is. He has attacked a poetic 
diction founded on a mechanical abuse 
of language. I wish to uphold a 
poetic dicvion founded on the imagina- 
tive use of language — a poetic diction 
that d( pends not on the shifting taste 
of different eras, or on trifling varieties 
of eostuine, but which is immovably 
fixed on the one grand and unalterable 
basis -a poetic diction, >vhich is the 
country’s language of all true poets, 
(iiiclrniing Wordsworth himself, when 
he forgets his theory,) however their 
diffeivnt provinces may produce va- 
lieties of dialect. Thus, in spite of 
W'ordsworth’s declaration to the con- 
traiy, I a.ssert (and are not my asser- 
tions as good as those of any other 
man that Poetry is a good and sound 
amithchis to Prose. V 

Ry maintainingf'thkt poetry should 
speak the same language with prose, 
Wordswortli is driven to assert ano- 
ther paradox, vtry lowering to the di- 
vine ]»o\vers of the former. 1 le says : 

Whatever portion of the faculty 
(namely, of embodying the passions 
of man, and of expressing what he 
thinks and feels) vfc may suppose 
tven the greatest poet to possess, there 
cannot he a doubt but that the lan- 
guage w’hich it will suggest to him, 
must, in liveliness and truth, fall far 
short of that which is uttered by men 
in real life, under the actual pressure 
of those pa;sions, certain shadows of 
which the poet thus produces, or feels 
to be produced, in himself.” To this 
I answer, that, if poetry be the finer 
spirit of all knowledge,*' it is, more era-^ 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVIR 


phatically, the finer spirit of all pas- 
sion ; for, while knowledge is only the 
light of poetry, passion is lur life and 
vital air. A truepoi tcan,by his verses, 
convey to the mind the geni.ral effect 
of a battle with greater force and fide- 
lity than an actual agent in the com- 
bat by a prose narration. 'Ihe latter 
can only place certain facts before us : 
the former can hurry us into the midst 
of the smoke and carnage— m ike us 
sec the bayonets gleaming through the 
dust of trampling thousands — and 
make us hear the dying groin— the 
bhout of victory I Ttie one convinces 
us that he himself was present at the 
scene; the other persuadts us into a 
conviction that wc our.selves are pre- 
sent there. The poet's de«^cri})iion is 
actually more true than that of the 
soldier, because it is more graphical, 
and produces on the mind a gnaur 
sense of reality ; besides tint the eye- 
witness mixes up too much of his ov\'n 
personal feeling — too much of the con- 
fusion of a mind in action — lo convey 
truth in the abi-tiact to the mind i‘f 
another. But poilry is the very ah- 
sfract of truth. Many travellers have 
described, as eyc-witnessts, the burn- 
ing of Hindoo widows; yet, in some 
book of Eastern travels, I hwe seen 
Southey's poetical account of that re- 
volting ceremony extracted fioin the 
Curse of Kehama, as convLving the 
best id<a of its horrors. In the same 
manner, the language which a true 
poet gives to any human passion, is 
actually a more faithful transcript of 
that passion than the language of him 
who IS under its actual pressure. In 
the first place, the great passions 

——are liken'd bj.st to floods and 
sireain.s : 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are 
dumb—" 

They have no language hut looks and 
tears. Therefore the poet’s language is 
not a transcription of what n cn say 
when they are strongly moved, but an 
interpretation of what they And 
the poet has tin's advantage over nature 
her-elf ; namely, that lie cm at once 
depict her internal promptings, and her 
external indications of passion, lie can 
bring looks and tears before the eye. 
In his verses, men both wcepand speak. 
In the next place, if guMt patsions 
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speak at all, they usually belie them- 
selves by an inadequacy of utterance. 
The language of the ])oet is actually 
more genuine nature than that of the 
BufllrtT liivnself, because the former is 
the language of the lieart, which the 
latter is not. Jlow frequently, when 
a man has lost his wife or daughter, 
his coiuloling friends hear him repeat, 
She was a good creature ! No one 
knows what a loss I have had ! No 
one ejin tell what I suffer !’" And this 
is all he ran say, for the anarchy of 
his thoughts is like a guard upon his 
lips. But the poet dues know, and can 
tell what he suffers, and not only pro- 
duces ‘‘certain shadows” of his feel- 
ings, but the reality itself. And W'hy ? 
Because the potrt is himself a man, and 
because, hki' other men, the poet has 
reiatioris and friends who are subject 
to death, and he also has his causes of 
joy and sorrow; and if (as Words- 
worth grants) a poet “ is a man en- 
diird with more lively scnsihility, more 
enthusiasm and tenderness,” than 
Olliers ; if lie also ]>oshe5S “a greater 
knowledge of human nature,’' why 
(even painting from himself) nay he 
not give a more tender and enthusias- 
tic 1 mguage to joy or sorrow, a deeper 
it sight into the core of the human 
heart, than other men wlio are mere 
sn^f nrs > The poet is a man in real 
life, and a poet bcsnlc ; and therefore 
he can feel not only as a man, but can, 
as a \>oa, give a rnoic feUlifui utter- 
ance to wliat If' teels. W'i'o knows but 
that >li ih 'Peare, in painting the jea- 
lousy ( 1 ’ Oilullo, or the* paternal aii- 
guisii oi J.uar, w'as but giMiig a keener 
and more ima'jmative cohjiiring to 
soinr* pas^agrr, (ji his own lih- ? Who 
can u*il hot that Kv-* was only a sub- 
liioat'^d Mrs Milton ? Tor lurein, al- 
so, tlie ]io* t s in(jre livaly sensibility 
anl-, hi-, d'ditiearion of etrong passion, 
in th.it In* fe* 1> sniall things more 
acut» Iv than men of dull and sluggish 
jrnagiri itron feel great ones, and that 
tlie viiy windows of his mind are 
than the realities of others, 
Jr iS g -int* 1, tiiat men, as they grow 
ohlir, nri' le^s and ]f*ss moved liy any 
I v( nt or ae> nU ni, and ev< ii tlie loss of 
t favourif/* '^ra’idson may loss move 
thf i)lun?t d nsihdiiiesot a nonngen- 
arian, than jhe ]o.-.s of a pointer would 
haviM \eit'*d th« ni when he was fifteen. 
*Shali we say, lIm'd, that the language of 
BUch a man, ui'der the pressure of any 
psLS^mij is equal in c m rgy to that which 


is uttered by a man in the prime of life, 
and under a similar pressure ? But 
there is not a greater distance between 
the passions of the nonagenarian and 
those of the youth of fifteen, than there 
is between the poet's capacity of feeling 
and expression, and that of men, on 
whose hearts a natural want of suscep- 
tibility has anticipated the slow work 
of time. I would recommeml to iny 
readers the perusal of a poem but lit- 
tle known, written by John Scott on 
the death of his son, as an illustration 
of what I have advanced. He will see 
in it an instance of the poetical tem- 
perament acted upon by suffering, and 
speaking with more force and truih 
than the language of suffering alone 
could exhibit. Again, if the language 
of the poet fall short of that which is 
uttered by men in real life under the 
pressure of passion, the short- hand 
writer, who takes down trials, and gi vt s 
us verbatim the prison dialogues and 
last dying .speiches of convict^:, must 
bid fiur to he a greater dratnati‘^t tlian 
Shakespeare or hbrd. Away, tln i), with 
such timid restrictions of tlie poet’s 
power! What boundary shall we place 
to it.^ It may be answered — Nature : 
But nature is boun(ilefi.s ; and though, 
indeed, the poet feels iJiat “ there is 
no necessity to trick out or elevate” 
her hdinite wonders ; yet, with a soul 
as boundless as herself’, he doi", m^t 
(les}>ajr to depict them faithfully- -a\(‘, 
or ivcii to transcend wliat he i'eb(»lds 
— by the di\ine faculty witli wlu h lu' 
pierces tliintrs iuMsiliie. His mu''e, 
indeed, slad-s “ natural and luiinnn 
tf'ars but what foihids tlnU she 
.dioiild not a/so dion tcais “ such as 
angels %vtc]> ? ” 

Hohling such opinions tiirse, 
which I have (.ndea\onri (I to i-onlro- 
vert, Wordswoith seems to surmise, 
that persons may think it a lit lie 
strange that he should take the trou- 
ble to write in vcT^^e ; ami he proends 
to give a most extraordinary lea-on 
for so doing, llis meaning vsheu cx- 
tracud from a licnp of words is, tint 
metro, being “something to wlmh 
the mind Jias hren accustomed in va- 
lious moods,” li.'s “ gnat i flieacy” ju 
mitigating any e\eit( ment of too strong 
akiiid, which an afferting subject might 
produce. One should have thought, 
that witli all the precautions which 
Wordswortli has takiui to keep hit 
writings clear of all “ gross ami vio- 
lent .stimulus,” with Ins choice of 
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low and rustic” subjects, and ad- 
herence to ‘‘the real language of men,” 
there could be no “ danger that the 
excitement should be carried beyond 
its proper bounds.” However, he is 
d(ttrmined to make all sure, and to 
lull his reader's mind by sweet metri- 
cal sounds as well as by the gentle 
flow of his ideas. If Wordsworth 
boundtd himself to the assertion, that 
a tinkling ballad rhyme deducts from 
the horror of a tragical tale, and that 
a murder sung about the streets — 
as how a young woman poisoned her 
fatlur and mother all for love of a 
young man — is a very difftrent thing 
to a real substantial newspaper detail 
of the same, he might he pronounf'cd 
in tlie right ; but when he asserts that 
“ Shakspeare’s writings never act up- 
on us, ac pathetic, beyond the bounds 
of pleasure,” and attrihutes this main- 
ly to “ impulses of ])leasurable sur- 
])rise from the metrical arrangement,” 
be apjic.irs to go rather beyond the 
mark Is it true, that J^hakspe.irc’s 
wniings ttcvcf act upon us, as pathetic, 
beyond the bounds of pleasure Ihc 
hysbrical shrieks of women, and the 
wry faces of men trying to swallow 
thtir tears at a theatrical representa- 
tion of one of Shakspeare's tragedies, 
will prove the contrary. Dots the 
circuinsiance of the pt'rfonnance be- 
ing spoken in blank verse at all miti- 
gate i's exciting cHl ct upon tlie mind ? 
Is any auditor conscious that it is in 
blank verse at all ? But peihaps 
Wordsworth will say that he is only 
speaking of a ]i( ru^al of Shakspearo. 
If so, 1 allow that Slnikspeare’s wri- 
lii'gs when iea<l seldom act upon us, 
as jiatlir tic, beyond the boumls of plea- 
sure; iuit ibis overbalance of plea- 
sure, I conceive, is common to all 
good works of tiction, wlu tber in prose 
or verse — simj ly because they arc 
works of fictum, and because the mind 
delights in seeing nature skilfully imi- 
tated or ennobled, wbetlnr by the 
poetic art of Shakspeare, or the ima- 
ginative pencil of liaphael. To see a 


kettle Texcept on the hob ready for 
tea) imparts no pleasure ; to see a 
ghost would give us any thing but de - 
light ; yet when we behold a kettle 
so well painted as to mock reality, 
or when we look at one of Fustdi's 
spectres, we are pleased, in the one 
case, to see the perfection of imitative 
art, in the other, the triumph of ima- 
gination. Wordsworth appeals to his 
“ reader's own experience ' ns to whe- 
ther “ the distressful parts of Clari^ssa 
Harlowfc” do not give more pain than 
the most pathetic scenes of Shak- 
speare. The reader’s experience may 
not always tally with Mr Words- 
worth’s. I for one confe ss, that the 
self-murder of Othello, unclutrel by 
one ray of comfort here, or hope here- 
after, (notwithstanding the metre,) 
is more painful to iny feelin^jR than 
the deathbed of the injured Oarissa, 
sinned against but imt sinning and 
half in Hiavcn Icfoie she has qurttd 
earth ; and to the “ re* perusal” of 
this, I can safely say, that 1 never 
came “ with reluctance ” But so 
far from metre having a general 
tendency to “ temper and .resirani” 
our Iceliiigs— so far from tlie mi nd 
having been accustomed to it “ in a 
less excited state,” I conceive that the 
very sound of verso is coiinecttd in 
most minds with the idea of some- 
thing moving or elevating. I leineiii- 
ber once, when I had tak^n shelter in 
a poor woman's cottage frt m a pel'iug 
and pcrseveiing storm, I began to read 
aloud to a companion who vva« with 
me, from a pocket volume of Iludi- 
bras. To my surpiise, I was sliorily 
interrupted by the sobs of t)'c ohl 
laily, who bad burieii lur face in In r 
apron. I .asked her what was the nut- 
ter.^ “ Oh, sir,” she replied, them 
verses do sound so affecting!” M.^rc- 
ovor, arc not poets allowed to pos-tss 
a greater necrornaney in rai>ing hu- 
man pas'iions than amlurs in .any 
other kind ; and do not poets usually 
write in metre of some s oi t ? 
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TIIK ST.vlL AND I'liOSPDCTS OF THi: COl’NTUY. 


Is no period within our vecollcc- 
tioii, has tile political state of the coun- 
try hi'on fraught with more absorbing 
interest, and worthy of more deep at- 
tention, than at the pioscnt moment. 
It is true, that when ihrcfitened witli 
invasion fiom abroad, or alarmed by 
the ineUTcing attitude of hunjtry and 
discontented crowds in the munufdc- 
luMoe; di'^tricts at liome, the pres- nt 
and imminent dang'T has more visi- 
bly cfKcted the senses, and the king- 
dom has boon struck with a more live- 
ly en^otion of immediate I'cril ; but 
oven tliLii, conslderaic men knew that 
ih'^' evil uas hut temporary, that the 
jdnMse of the existence of the na- 
tion*’ b(*ing in danger^ was no more 
than a figure of speech., and that, how- 
evv r the tempt st might rage for a time, 
albeit with some iiriine.liitc loss and 
harm, yet calm weather w'ould at no 
distant period come again, when we 
m'‘:]it repair tliat which was shat- 
tt^red, and rebuild that which was 
thrown down. 

hnt now, reflecting men feel tint, 
with 1. ss ontw^ard .sign, there is much 
more inward dang«‘r. The vessel of 
til. stite floats, indeed, ujion a calmer 
sei, but seems, as it were, to rot by 
rciion of the very stillness ; and tlie 
strength, the energy, the stout heart, 
and ihj lively activity of (ireat Jlri- 
fiiii, aic ‘l)mg away. Tin re is no 
gieat interest ot the country flourish- 
ing, exeept tint of the people whose 
rev nuLS are provir’ed out of what is 
wrung from the nnwnlliru': hands of 
all tilt; rest ; the fundholdt rs alone en- 
joy .1 prt<^enl prospeiity, ami that only 
becau e th».y *■ must have tlieir bonri * 
as loll/ as there i;i any thing to pay 
them with. 

I.et us not, however, he misunder- 
fifoiHl : W'e do not nn an to Fay any 
tiling s ) extravagant, as that the power 
and giory of thi.s great country is about 
to p* ri ll .suddenly, and for ever ; for 
w ' know', tliat to (hstniy so mighty a 
r.^rncture as the llritisli empire pre- 
siuts, is no work of a day or year, 
jiow'Cver violent the decay that eats 
buo its walls and pillars; but, after 
M-riousIy and attentively con.sidtring 
the stat<‘ of tilings around u we own 
that we arc opprts ed with no dis- 
honourable melancholy" at the pros- 


pect of our condition, which, if not 
altered by a timely exertion of the in- 
tellectual energy, and good J^ngli^h 
spirit, wdiich yet linger among ns, 
wdll grow w'orse, until at length, in 
the weakness and discontent of our 
old age, some younger and more vi- 
gorous power will bear down upon us, 
and the greatne.ss of England be no 
more. 

In the present time, let ns go where 
w’C will, in any place from Caithness 
to Cornwall, wherever men F})eak se- 
riou^-ly respecting th( irown condition, 
and that of those around them, there 
seems to be an unanimous consent to 
this proposition,*^ that there is anec»-B- 
sity for some great change." u\inongst 
the \arieties of men, there arc, of 
course, various opinions as to the 
means by which the change i> to he 
cflected : One would have the greatir 
circulation of the Bible, another that 
of foreign corn ; this man would pro- 
hibit tlie importation of foreign goods, 
that tlie exportation of Biiii.'^li ma- 
chinery — but one and all say, that 
** something must be done," not, as 
in former times, that things may go 
on better, but that things may ‘* go 
on" at all. At former periods, dis- 
tress was cither local, or it alfccted 
only some particular class of the jieo- 
])le ; but now, ahno.st a// the common 
people, those who used to live, and 
eat and drink ** till they were sati'- 
fied," through the labour of their own 
hands, are not only straitened in their 
means, hut actually pinched for the 
commoiU'St support, and existing in 
the gloomy and dangerous tranquil- 
lity of tlespair. At other times, it the 
inaiiufacturcrs W'eic distre';‘‘e{!, the 
more flourishing condition of the agii- 
cultural districts afforded them u re- 
fuge ; or, if unfruitful seasons and 
high rents pressed liard upon the cul- 
tivators of the soil, there was some 
temptation to join the busy crowds 
who lived by manufacture.s and com- 
merce; but now, both agricultural 
and iiianuracturing districts are de- 
pressed, not yet to utter starv.ition, 
but to gloomy and universal penury. 
The clucrful, comforiahle cottage of 
the labourer is now become a thing 
of memory, or of imagination ; the 
crowded dwelling places of the ma- 
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iniPactiiniig towns, once so full of 
liveliness and activity, from wlucli, 
aa the stranger passed, he heard the 
continual buzz of the winding-wheel, 
or the clack of the loom, mingled with 
the cheerful song of mothers to their 
little children, arc still crowded in- 
deed, but the cheerfulness is gone. 
It mak(S the heart bleed to think of 
the wretchedness w’hich is suffered. 
It is not merely the privation of ordi- 
nal y nccessariis and comfoits — the 
receiving from the hands of cold, cal- 
culating, and not unfrequently insult- 
ing, parish oflficers, the pittance which 
preserves their wretched existence; 
but all the kindly afFeclions which 
made up the happiness of the lives of 
the poor, arc withered and blasted by 
this extreme penury, which makes a 
man’s wife and children a cm sc in- 
stead of a blessing to him. The bread 
which they eat is taking so much 
fioin tliat which the cravings of na- 
ture demaud for himself, and though 
a man may refiain, and deny him- 
self, that his little ones may have 
theii morsel, yet stern nature will 
have her w^iy ; he feels all the vul- 
ture in his jaws," and almost wishes 
tliey w’ero dead, that tlic'y might no 
long( r I at. 

Tills is no exaggerateel picture; atid 
though in some few favoured plac\.s it 
may apply r.itlicr to those who are an 
exetptmii to the general condition, 
tlian to the rest ; yet it is but too no- 
ti rious, that the ordinary condition of 
multitmhs of the poor, in both agii- 
cult'iral and manufacturing countie*s, 
in Bedford and Suffolk, Laucashiie 
and Yoikshirc, is of that melancholy 
nature w'c have attempted to de- 
scribe. 

Jliit W'hile so nnuii misery exists 
among the poor, there iievir wms a 
time in which the luxury of the rich 
was carried to a moie extravagant 
degree of wantoniuss. Never was 
pleasure hunted after with nioic cu- 
lious zeal and more lavish expense ; 
never did the provinces of England, 
taking them altogether, suifer more 
pinching distress and misery, than 
they have done during the season," 
as it is called in London, which has 
just closed ; and never eliil the me- 
tropolis present a more splcndi<l and 
dazzling succersioii of extravagant en- 
tertainments, where every thing that 
art could invent, and expense procure, 
to delight and pamper the senses, was 


brought for'aard, tliari it (h’d 
the Very same period. 'I he o- 
mist will perhaps snccringly say, ill it 
nothing hut ignorance ol the seiem e 
which he delights to honour, could 
cause us to look with any i egret upon 
this luxurious expenditure, since it 
promot^^d the various kinds of indus- 
try which the furnibhing of those en- 
tertainments required. Now, w e know 
very well, that it is oftentinit^ ex- 
tremely difficult to an^wxr tlies.' gc- 
nerol theories, which, cmhiMciug the 
whole concerns of the nation, and not 
being confined to any limited portion 
of time, are difficult of invtbUgat'on 
by reason of their vastncbs and gene- 
rality ; but we hold it to he a ^ely 
poor defence cf those who have the 
means of doing an obviou^^, pre*-ej!r, 
and practical good, and who rtfiain 
from it, that, upon rcitiuiric and ge- 
neral irincipks, and with reference to 
a century of lime', ami the w^lmle ex- 
tent of the nation, or of the w’oiM, 
they do as iniicli pood hy p.iinpeiing 
tliemcdves with luxuiies, as by re- 
lieving the pusent recciskies of the 
j)oor and the afflicted. \Vc do not 
deny th it some benefit is derived, i vcii 
by the hbouring cla-Si>, fiom i\wh 
expenditure ; but w*e do deny tl .it it 
promotes immediately, as much as 
such expenditure might promote, the 
comfoits of the unliappy beings wb.o 
have 11) inheritance but thdr limbs 
wherewith they labour; and this it is, 
which, in the present S'utJ (>i ihhig-, 
ought to be consulted. If a man have 
an estate in IKd’brdslure, upon which 
the people are extremely miseiable, it 
is nut for In’m to c drulale upon the 
good or evil which Emo^.e m ly derive 
fifty years In nee, fivni wl’at lie is 
now doing, but to l ike c' c y ..ns 
within liis power to iciime the pK- 
s lit dibtrc&s. It is iiioi}j.,h to chafe 
the tein])er of the mildest man, to 
hear a cold-blooded philo.-oj her of the 
present day, arguing tliat it is wirng 
to promote the comforts of the poo^, 
for this will operate as an impulse 
to population, "and so make their dis- 
tress the greater Inreiffer. The scorn 
and abhoirence which the propound- 
ing of such a doctiiue as tlii.s must i x- 
ciie in any breast of common bcnevo’« 
lence, is such, tliat ore cannot con- 
descend to argue with the \)ropouiidi ra 
of it, although they form a very nu- 
merous and talkative chn^s. We 
peal against them to nature and rcli^ 
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gion , and if they, as probably they 
may, dtny any deference to these au- 
thorities, we must only leave them 
witli honest indignation and contempt, 
to the injoymcnt of their scientific 
rhetoric, — 

“ Winch hath so well been taught its daz- 
zling fence.” 

But let us look at the matter of fact 
and its attendant circumstances, the 
immediate application of which we 
can distinctly see, and, without any 
aid from science, sufticitntly under- 
stand. The man who gives two or 
three thousand pou?uh to some fa- 
shionable pastry-cook, and decorator 
of tables, for one night’s luxurious 
entertainment, while tnany families 
around him are miserably in w\ant of 
the barest necessaries of life, could 
unquestionably apply the inoni'y (»tlier- 
wise if he pbasul. Now, will it be 
denied that he would have done more 
wist 1 y and better, more for his coun- 
try's hi ru fit, and for the promotion of 
the happiness of his ft How- creatures, 
and therefore more fi.r his own liap- 
pino'^s, suppo>ing he w’ere a goon man, 
it’, instead of sptnding his inomy as 
we have dtscribed, he hail spent it in 
obtaining a small portion of ground 
and a ctnv for some of the labouring 
poor in his ncighhouriiood ? 

W’e hope we shall not be con‘‘idered 
a^ trifling with a great cpicsticn, be- 
cause we endeavour to bring such niat- 
ttrs as tin sc to bear upon n — wc think 
it nritter of very serious import ; the 
people are looking about them, and 
are asking what is the reason of the 
irnnurr'C inequality in condition be- 
tween them, and those wlio revel in 
luxury, iqipareiitly forgetful of their 
rni < 1 y ; ami ii is t asy to conceive liow 
dangerous it in.iy he to afford a de- 
spairing people too much food for this 
sort of con tenipla lion. 

To entiT into a minute enquiry con- 
cerning the raii.-ics which have contri- 
buted to the present gloomy aspect of 
our rtoiiKSHc affairs, and particularly 
to the extreme depression of the la- 
bouring classes, would be a task re- 
quiring a length and closuic.ss of in- 
\‘jsf;gation, which it is not our pre- 
f nt purpose to undertake. We can- 
ftot, howf'vcr, .'iltogether forsake apart 
of the subject, which is of such im- 
portance to Us general consideration. 
^,^Jt>uring the progre.s.s of the war with 
ijp>lutionized Franct^, a system waa 
acted upon, which made labour s»o 


much in demand, and so valuable, that, 
generally speaking, the man who had 
the power and the will to w^ork, was 
sure of subsistence ; and still so much 
more was to be done than could he 
done by all the hands which the coun- 
try supplied, that our attention was 
applied, and applied with amazing 
success, to the invention of machines 
as a substitute for human labour. The 
Capitalist freely unlocked liis hoards, 
and put them at the disposal of the 
Government, in the shape of loans, 
whieh the (Government as freely scat- 
tered among the people, wliose labour 
they at that time happened to n quire ; 
production went on wiih amazing ra- 
pidity, w'hilo the abundance of money 
which circulatid ainong^'t the people, 
rnahicd them easily to effect the ex- 
change of one kind of production for 
another; and thus all lahoured, and all 
had abundance. But the tinu‘ came 
when lo.iUh Wire no longer wanud by 
the Govci mnt nt, bccausi they did not 
want the ])eop!e’s labour ; eepital was 
not ap(dic(l to the purpose of pro !iic- 
tion to any tiling like tlie extent which 
it had hten ; and the lahniiriiig cla^•>l s 
found that tluir labour wit's uo longer 
n quirt'd in the same quantity* While 
lilt deinaml for labour was thus siul- 
dtnly checked, the number and the 
necissities of those whodqiended up- 
on it for their exhtincc was gieaily 
increased ; the populaiieui of the coun- 
try, notwithstanding the diain of war, 
was much increastd ; an 1 , liishhs 
this, the labouring p nple, while the 
demand lor their labour was sogroit, 
and their w agi s so high, had, most un- 
forlunati ly for tiiemstlvcs, j)artcd with 
every thing but the means of laliour- 
ing; tl’iir .small plots of ground had 
got into the ]>osses^ion of the gr. at 
farmers, and their small ilomestic ma- 
nufaciurt'h had hetii swept away by 
the torrent of machiiitry work, whicli 
tlie immense (h niand of the preceding 
time had called into action. Things 
were now come to that condition that 
there was no longer a dc-mand for all 
the labour both of men and machinery 
which the country could supply ; and 
as machine labour was far cheaper 
than that of men, those who had ca- 
pital to em]iloy in production, resort- 
ed to the machines, and left the popu- 
lation idle. Hence liic distress whicli 
wa.s felt at the close of the war, and 
which w^asattributed,in general terms, 
to the transition from war to peace— • 
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it was a change from the abundant 
disbursement of capital among the 
working classes in exchange for their 
labour, to a very curtailed disburse- 
ment, confined to the cheapest mode 
of reproduction, and therefore avoid- 
ing the employment of human labour 
as mucli as possible. Thus, the la- 
bouring population of this country 
found theinsulvcs deprived of every 
thing but the power of labouring for 
liire; while, by the dirninutien of dc- 
m.ind, and the substitution of machi- 
nery for human strength, they could 
no longer obtain bread in exchange 
for the exertion of that power. The 
connexion which formerly subsisted 
between the employnunt of capital in 
nrinufacrures, and the cmplo} ment of 
the pei)ple, wjs now unneccse.iry, or 
nec<s>a»y in a inncli le^s (h-arce, and 
the c.ipitalist found he could increase 
his o\\ii Wealth, and the wealth of the 
country, while the jieople were left to 
idlenes'. and starvaiion. 

Jlut was this a wliolesome state of 
things.^ Shall wc believe, with those 
who harden their lu arts, and nad 
books, and repeal lliLni, till wo are 
dealt in d with tlicir scu ntitic theories, 
tliat wo should only look to the in- 
cuaMjof the capital of ihc country, 
and consign to neglect and misery the 
mulniudLS who have no c-ipiuil, and 
w liuin the capitalists will not employ ? 
Ct'i tiinlv not; a new and peculiar state 
of afhiiis lias arisen, such as the history 
of tile* worhl never before alfoided, 
beeuise newer, until now, did human 
iineniion de\ise such expedients for 
dispt using with the labour of the poor; 
ami the hrst and most important duty 
which tile lAgisl iturc could have on- 
terod u])on, was to coiir^ider the means 
of remedying the evil, and alleviating 
the luivery, which such a novel condi- 
tion of society must occasion. 

Iha what did the Legislature do? 
Instead of interposing to protect the 
poor, to facilitate the diffusiori of ca- 
}»ital amongst them, so that they might 
have something to work upon, and 
tile means of mutual exchanges for 
the supply of each other’s wants; in- 
stead of tnis, measures having a direct- 
ly opposite tendency were adopted, as 
if the object were to make the dis- 
ticss of the working classes ten times 
more severe. At the commencement 
of the war, it had beeft found neces- 
sary to substitute a more abundant 
and cheaper currency for that of gold ; 


and to the facilities for the tran-sfer of 
capital, and the exchanges of oramo- 
dities which this currtney afforded, 
the country was mainly indebted for 
the astonishing increase in the quan- 
tity of ht r productive industry w hich 
she displayed in every quarter. The 
transactions of the people, the extent 
and the modes of all kinds of business, 
the amount of the taxe^, and tlie en- 
gagements both of GovcrnuKnl and 
individuals, were all adapted to this 
abundant circulating medium ; when 
it most unaccountably cnttrL'd into 
the heads of our legislator^, to take 
measures for the substitution of an- 
other, and a much more contracted 
currency, while the engagements of 
Government and individuals rt main- 
i<I, and must in» vitably remain, of 
the '■ame ainuimi (tf the new, ns h'ld 
liecii expressid iii the ohl currency. 
Looking now at tlu^^c me.a^nr' N, and 
viewing them in coniuxion with their 
actual coneequenot s, whi. h it lerpii- 
red no V(.ry deep sagacity to foresee 
at the lime, it is impossible to couct ive 
atiy legisl.itLve rnea^'iiie of irior<^ fran- 
tic and disastrous folly. Xot that wo 
mean to say that the cuirencv shmild 
liave been lift as ii was, cr Unit there 
is nothing impolitic in allowing the 
unrcbtrietcd issue of paj.er moiuy by 
chartered and private hank^. We 
would advocate no sneli wild and dan- 
gerous system, which must ever en- 
courage improper speculation, and 
ruinous revuLir)!!!, in trade; hut tlie 
object should lia\e been to make tho 
paper currency SLfe.and not to destroy 
it. The evil winch the eouiifry la- 
houred umler, and winch the woikmg 
classes felt mc^t ^evenly, was the ten- 
dency of capital to accumulate m I n* 
mas'-cs, instead of being ueiuralK dif- 
fused amongst the pe -pie : and this 
evil the alterations wlneli were made 
had a direct and imnndiate tiiideni'y 
to aggravate. As if the deterniin ition 
had been to push, to its very extremi- 
ty, the miserable and helpless condi- 
tion of the poor, and to t ike from them 
all possibility of escape from their ditfi- 
culties — that part of the currency in 
W’hich they w^crc coneeriied — the small 
notes,withasuppl\ of which tin y might 
have maintained some trade among 
themselves — has b^cu utterly annihi- 
lated. Thclarge notes which the rich re- 
quire to manage their immense trans- 
actions remain, and arc aided by the 
immense quantity of bills, and drafts, 
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other representatives of property, 
which pass current for their convc« 
liience ; but the poor man’s small 
notes are taken away, and gold by no 
means so freely or so abundantly cir- 
culates, in their place. 

But this was not all. As if it tverc not 
enough that the capitalists should, by 
the aid ot machinery, he able in a great 
measure to do without the labourers, it 
was thought proper to give them the 
advantage of employing the foreign 
labourer, if they could get his work 
cheaper than the work of their own 
countrymen. Thecapitalists, of course, 
did not lusitate to accept the boon 
which the extreme folly of the Legis- 
lature bestowed upon them, at the ex- 
pense of the poor labouring classes ; 
and forthwith, foreign ship-builders, 
foreign sailors, foreign weavers, fo- 
rejan miners, and a host of otlur fo- 
ri ign opt rati ves,” began to t njoy tlic 
benefit of British capital, which, under 
a less idiotic system of policy, would 
have gone to promote the comforts of 
our own population. 

That this manner of employing ca- 
pital, where it can be employed cheap- 
est, whither by the use of machinery 
or ot fonign labour, is most conducive 
to the wealth of the nation, notwith- 
standing its ruinous ctfects upon our 
own poor, wc are not prepared to 
deny, although we do not see the truth 
ot the position so clearly as the theo- 
rists insist all men should see it. But 
suppose it weic true, that by this mc- 
th(Ki ihe capital ot the kingdom is 
most increased, still, it u operate to the 
taking away of happine.s and comfort 
from die inajiS of tlic people— the la- 
bouring population — then wc hold 
that the system, whattvir it may do 
with respi ct to our national wealth, 13 
a most giiivous national curse. How- 
ev<r old-fashioned it may seem to talk 
of poetry, in discussing subjects of 
domestic poliev, yet we must own that 
we think there :s much excellent sense, 
as w^ell as ailmirable poetry, in the 
obsirvations which Goldsmith makes 
upon the progress of wealth, when 
accompaiiiid by the decay and distress 
of the poor 

in fares tliut land, to hastening ids a 

prey* 

Where wealth uccuinidate'*, and men de- 
cay# 

And that these two things, viz. the 
accumulation of wealth, and the decay 


of the common people, may coexist 
in practice as well as in poetry, is 
fact which the present coiulition of 
this country but too ahundanily de- 
monstrates. Though it be true, that 
at no former time were the warehouses 
of our manufacturers and merchants 
more full of goods ; that our edific( s 
are more extensive, magnificent, and 
costly, than they ever wi re hefoi c ; 
that gorgeous furniture, splendid tijui- 
pages, trains of idle servants, unwibt ly 
kept for shew ; that plate, and jewels, 
and every luxurious convenience that 
the improved invention of man can 
devise, are far more abundant than 
they have been in times past ; still it 
is also true, that the common people 
of England are neither prosperous nor 
happy. 

England is a fen 

Of stagnant wateis: altar, sword, and 

pt'Ti, 

Fireside — tlie heroic wealth of hall and 
bower, 

Have foi felted their ancient English 
dower 

Ol inward happiness — We are silfeh 
men.’* 

Simplicity, and goodness, and com- 
fort, are ebbing away from our shores 
— on the one hand we find luxury and 
cold selfish sensuality, 

W'hieh liardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling 

and, on the other, n melaneliol) strug- 
gle for the comivionest neeessariis of 
life, which debases man to the condi- 
tion of a mile food- seeking animal, a 
two- legged blast of ]>rey, morecr.ifiy, 
and less generous, than some ot the 
quadrupeds which are kd by similar 
instincts. 

It should he rcmernhercil, that such 
a stale of things is not only lament- 
able, but exceedingly dangerous. Tlic 
power of wealth has become so very 
great as compared with any other 
power— the submission, the adoration 
almost, that is paid to it, has become 
so conspicuous, the faiilities which it 
instantly gives of obtaining all those 
sinsual gratifications, which in our 
days are cbteimed mnie than any 
other, are so tempting ; that all the de- 
sires of the people arc summed up jind 
concentred in this one— the desire of 
wealth. Now, if the operation of our 
new laws, and the tendency of our 
policy, be obviously to cripple the 
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means of the labouring classes, and to 
doom to despair all except those who, 
having already a large capital, wish to 
increase the mass, we would ask how 
long it is expected that the patience of 
tlic people will endure this? It is 
plain to evcjy man of common obser- 
vation, who looks at the resources of 
this country, and at its population, 
that tlurc is enough for every man — it 
is also plain that (very man has not 
enough. It is obvious, that for the 
happiness, or, to put it in a stronger 
and truer form, for the alleviation of 
tiie misery of the country, a better 
distribution of its wealth is neces^^ary, 
and it is not more necessary than it is 
sufficient. Distribution is all we want, 
to make the common people as com- 
fortable as they are the reverse ; and 
win n they see and know this, how 
long will they bear with the cold ne- 
glect of sciditific speculators in poli- 
tics, who, while tliey fare sumptuously 
every day themselves, endeavour to 
demonstrate the utility of n.easurts, 
whii h they well know consign thou- 
sands of poor labouring people to pre- 
sent distress? The coming danger is 
alrt 'uly signified to us by the rcckless^^ 
ne.'S of crime which begins to prevail 
atnoiig (he lower order ; the prohibi- 
tion of law is no longer strong enough 
to restrain those who arc maddenul 
by a contemplation of the riches of 
otliei's, compartd A\ith their own po- 
MTty ; they take by craft, or by force, 
thill wine'll, from the altered state of 
all’iiis, they can no longer exptet to 
share by tlie exertion of honest labour. 
Tlitse things arc no more than the 
bn akers which may enable us to see 
at a distance the rocks upon which we 
ait* steering. Let but the pn sent order 
of tbii.gs go on, and the common peo- 
ple of England will ere long become 
like the common people of Ireland ; 
tlic laws and the establishments of the 
country they will look upon merely as 
invtiuions for their oppression — con- 
trivances which it is tlu ir interest not 
to support, but to break down ; anil 
wc know not what power it is which 
is to r(?^ist the common people of Eng- 
land, if they become possessed with 
notions such as these. They arc not 
like the impetuous and fickle Irish, to 
be managed f when they smart under a 
settled conviction of a wrong; doubt- 
less, the progress of events has much 
broken and altered their ancient spi- 
rit, but still they arc not the men to 


rush into liopelcss and headlong vio- 
lence, or, when resisted, to subside 
into dejected tranquillity, and die of 
starvation beside their cold and deso- 
late hearths. If, however, the Legis- 
lature will not take better care of 
them, they may be disposed to take 
legislation into their own hands; and 
against such an alarming consumma- 
tion as this, wc would warn those to 
whom the more than ever important 
task of governing this country is con- 
fided. It cannot be too freipienily, 
too earnestly, too energetically enfor- 
ced upon the attention of all who have 
any influence in the making of the 
laws, that the present moral and phy- 
sical condition of the labouring classes 
is most deplorable, and that the conn- 
try cannot continue in such a stale. 
The Legislature miat do something for 
them, if they would preserve the 
country ; and should immcdiatclypro- 
ceed to such enquiries as may give 
hope to those who arc suffering so 
grievously, without having committed 
any fault. 

Never was there more urgent occa- 
sion than at tlie present moment for 
a wise, patient, and thoroughly patri- 
otic I.egislature— fora Hou.^e of Com- 
mons comprising men of talent and 
integrity, possessing a sympathy with 
the people, and a devotion to the in- 
terests of their country, beyond all 
mean and sliort-sighted view’s of ptr- 
somil advantage. Do w’e possess such 
a IIoiu'c of Commons ? Alas ! w’e fear 
not — the times are out of joint, and it 
is not without shame for our country 
lint we look at an asscMubly of tlie re- 
presentatives of the people, containing 
six hundred and lifty-ciglit mcmbeis, 
with s > slender a display of that which 
constitutes grcaliie'''s in a man. Where 
arc the iloqucnce, the emhusiasi,i, 
the patriotic feeling? where the man- 
ly reasoning, and lofty cornprclieii- 
sion, which have made the House of 
Commons illustrious ? Ilowr wretch- 
ed, cold, insiphl, common- j dace, are 
till ir debates ! Haw much more Hkc 
tea-table conversation, than the con- 
cussion of the intoMicts of the great 
men of England I Where are the men 
in the present House of Commons 
whose names will be familiar with 
unborn gunerations ? When those who 
figure there, lie in their nameless and 
forgotten graves, who shall have heard 
of the speeches of Mr Peel, or what 
student of his country's history shali 
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perchance discover that a pjentleman 
named Goulbourn was a minister of 
Great Britain in the year 1829 ? Nor 
is it the Treasury- bench alone that is 
conspicuous for dulness, — if not for 
something worse ; of the six hundred 
anti tifty-eight, there are not, besides 
the professional members, twelve men 
who exhibit abilities such as would 
justify an observer in believing, that, 
in the pursuits of any liberal profes- 
sion, they would have reached to even 
a moderate degree of eminence ; and 
yet It is by such a House of Commons 
the institutions of our ance^tors have 
betu overset ! Diilncss lives long 
there are some in that House who 
have sat there with Burke, and Pitt, 
and Fox, and yet can bear to sit there 
still; and ino^t of them h^ae voted 
iij>on qu. stions in which Perceval, ami 
AN'yndiiam, and Canning, and Cas- 
tlereagh, and Sheridan, ami (fiat- 
tan, and Ponsonby, and Cjr«.y, and 
Plunkett, and Bornilly, and W’liit- 
biead, have taken a patt. They have 
seen, even within a lew \tars, sueli a 
group of nan all together within the 
House ; and what do they see now ? 
But we have heard it said, that al- 
thovigh thtre be no great men in the 
llou^e, yet, taking the aggiegate of 
all the small cJevernC'^s whieh is now 
to he found among the individual 
numbers, the quantity of ability and 
discretion in the House is, upon the 
whole, greater than e\er it was. This 
is a \ery pleasant sort of a]>ology, and 
nuuh iiiOic amusing than saiisiac- 
tory to the country, AVe have never 
found that ten small wits made a great 
wit, more tlian mat ten dull books 
made a sjiirittd one. It is, we be- 
lieve, quite true, tliat there are plenty 
of those in the Lower House who 
poS'e‘i'> that kind of average under- 
standing, which prevents men from 
doing what is extravagantly absurd, 
and c nabits them to take care of them- 
selves, with a minute and almost 
contemptible specks of small assidui- 
ty ; but a wilderness of these will not 
take care of the country in perilous 
situations, when the ancient Jand- 
ina ks i^et up by abler men have been 
ab;*ml(>ncd. Many of them, who arc 
devirous to be useful, get their brains 
addled with books, which sorely per- 
plex them, and render them incapable 
of doing any thing ; for here, that 
which seems to be practically benffi- 
cial, is opposed to some general thco^ 


ry ; and there, something which, ac- 
cording to all the book rules, should 
be most excellent, appears in practice 
to work exceedingly ill ; and then 
they hold up their hands, and say, 

Really the thing appears so difficult 
that we don’t know what to ilo." 
Others wdio seek a place in the House 
of Commons merely as a matter of 
rank, follow their pleasures, and do 
not take any trouble about Icgida- 
tion ; and others tike all the trouble 
that they are capable of taking about 
their own immediate interests, which 
limited sphere is all that their public 
virtue or their capacity is able to coni- 
prcliend. 

A ft w^ there are also, we rejoice to say, 
honest, eloquent, and true, who ic- 
quirc only great occasion'’, and aiiia- 
goiji.sls worthy of their rivaMnp, to 
.‘•oar to soiijcilung whieh would rt'-cuc 
tills our time from tin* reproach of po- 
litical liitlencs.s, whieh oilniwi^e the 
historian will have to ca^t ujon it. 
“ But what are tln-sc among- 1 so 
many?" Or how shall tin \ ii.luve a 
patriotic spirit, and a gennine love of 
country, into the cold conlimd under- 
standings of those wlio loliow' in the 
W‘ake ol the smirking andacity of shal- 
low Libt*rals ; nun who would sacri- 
fice any thing for tlie vain glory of 
making themselves appear wImt th.in 
those by whoN(* counsels England be- 
came the great country which she lias 
been? It is not nu lely bicau-e ihe 
House cd' Commons waiPs oraloruMl 
talent that we thus '^pcak of it, al- 
though W'e ccitainly belit ve iha*^ in 
any a-sscinhly winre tlie nicnihcrs 
Hutnyht justly and vigorou'-ly, they 
would .sjK'fih in the s.nne manner ; hut 
it wants j-omt thing of a more homely 
de.scriplion, winch we do not venture 
to designate by its plain ai.d iinfa- 
sliionable name. Kven to the House 
of Commons w hich we have, wx* should 
not fear to intrust the cau^-e of the 
suffering population, could we but 
persuade ourselves that they w(»uhl 
enter upon the necessary enquiries 
without affectation, with an honest 
desire to ascertain the real caustsof 
the distress, and a courageous deter- 
mination to apply the neci ssary reme- 
dy, no matter how it might inttrferc 
with scientific tiuorics, or individual 
interests. If we could be certain that 
they would zealously, industriously, 
and with a kindly feeling towards 
their unhappy fcllow-crcaturts, apply 
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themselves to the duty of enquiring, 
we should have no fear for the result, 
because the way is plain, if sought af- 
ter with simplicity and honesty. It is 
not any extraordinary ability or acute- 
ness that is necessary, but to throw 
aside the spurious learning which men, 
mistakingit for knowledge, have blind- 
ed themselves with, and, looking fair- 
ly and practically at the state of af- 
fairs, to do with manly courage that 
which is neidful for the remedy thcre- 
of. 

We own that we hardly expect this 
to take place until ‘^omc change is ef- 
fected in the spirit wliich animates 
tlie House of Commons — or, to speak 
more strictly, in theslug iishncss which 
benumbs it ; and we know not how 
this cm be efiected, so well as by an 
exertion on lho])irt of thc-ie wholiave 
tile power to place j'ome men in the 
House, whom nature and education 
liave iptalified to think and s))eak with 
cii* rgy, and to )>ersua(lo olheisof that 
whu'li they tlumselve.^ slron;:ly feel. 
The e\}ieMnient has heLii tried by tbe 
patron of tlie borough of Newark, and 
lia^, been attended with such rcni.irk- 
iible success as sliould induce otlurs 
to iinii.ite his example, ^^urely tlure 
iireds no argument to shew those who 
)ia\e the power to put men in the 
Hou^c of Commons, the advantage and 
utility of having men there who can 
think and speak. We niiglit well sup- 
pose that they would discover this of 
themselves without any prompting ; 
biu great men and small hav^e fallen 
into such a fatal lethargy on matters 
of domestic policy, that we must shake 
them and shout into their ears, that 
whieh their own attention sliould long 
ago liave discovered. We tell th»*ni 
tint the T.egislatui'e, by inattention; 
affectation, short-sightedness, ami po- 
sitive error, have lost the confidence 
of the people, whom they liavc vital- 
ly injured by tlnir foolish laws, and 
have incurred their contempt, by the 
imbecility, perplexity, and dulness of 
the words which have been offered in- 
stead of argument, in reply to the re- 
monstrances which the sutferers have 
made to Parliament. It is high time, 
then, that they should look about 
them, and provide men who are fit for 
something better than driving tluir 
cabriolets down to a division, or re- 
peating, with flippant and solemn im- 
pertinence, a page of the last new 
pamphlet on political economy. They 


should look about for men who have 
some heart j along with political infor- 
mation, — who possess strong feelings in 
favour of religion and humanity, — and 
who will speak out with freedom and 
boldness in favour of that cause, which 
God will not leave without a witness 
in the hearts of men when it is plead- 
ed manfully and energetically, even 
before those who have been too long 
unaccustomed to any thing but the 
tinkling folly of shallow and hearties? 
innovators. Let some men of probity 
and talent, and virtuous enthusiasm, 
be brought into the House, to rouse 
the spirit of the rest, and all may yet 
be well ; but we cannot stand on the 
rotten foundation of passive obedience, 
though we take for our su]>port a 
truckling sy stem of submission toniis- 
cdled “ liberal” oj)ii!ions, for want of 
courage and ability to stand up, and, 
lor tbe sake of the woiking clashes of 
our countiy, vindicate the expediency 
and justice of an opposite sys^nn. 

AVe think it impo-sibie that this 
.-ulyect can be too earnestly and ve- 
hemently urgvd upon thoye whom it 
concerns. \Vc have no words suffi- 
ciently strong to paint to them theex- 
trenmy of the necessity which exists, 
that tliey should bestir tbemsedve s i re 
it be too late, to avert the dreadful 
consequences which must ensue, if the 
miseries of the common pempb* be left 
to accumulate, as tliey liave been for 
some years past. We would call upon 
those who have largeMniereftts at stake 
in tliis country, by all the motives 
which can influence men, to awake 
and look to their e'ountry and tliein- 
sedves. To those who still think that 
l-nc of country is something more 
than ail empty sound, and tliat our 
venerable institutions are somctliing 
better than the shallow conceit;, of men 
of yesterday — to ihobC we would sav, 
read, examine, learn the deploraiilc 
slate of the labouring classes, and do 
not slumber ov*er )our etfurts to apply 
a remedy — do not say, as has Ixen 
said in the House of Commons, we 
must wait, and sec what time will do. 
Wait! — How long will you wail?-— 
Arc not crime, misery, starvation, rife 
enough already ? VV'ait I — To wdiat 
purpose? If the state of the lower 
orders can be bettered, why should 
you delay ? If it cannot, and if in a 
country abounding with wealth, and 
the means of acquiring w'ealth, the la- 
bouring population must live in pe- 
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nury, and die for want of sufficient 
sustenance, stand up before the world 
and tell us why, that the world may 
at least see that you arc not indiffer- 
ent to a calamity so extensive and so 
dreadful. 

Even to those who think the com- 
mon people of the country nothing, 
and tlieir own pleasure every tiling, 
who would not ruffle the luxurious te- 
nor of their lives by any effort so 
troublesome as an inquiry concerning 
the state of the labouring population, 
—to those we would say, by the love 
you bear your pleasures, exert your- 
selves now, lest the time come speed- 
ily, when you shall not have them to 
enjoy. We would address them in the 
words of the stern and virtuous old 
Roman, so applicable to many in the 
present time ; — Sed per deos immor- 
tales, VOS ego appello, qui semper do- 
mos, villas, signa, tabulas vestras, plu- 
ris qu«\m rtmpublicam fecistis ; si 
ista, cujuscuinque modi sint, quo; am- 
plexaniini, rctincrc, si voluptatibus 
vestris otiuin pra'bcre voltis ; exper- 
giscimini aliquando, ct capessilc rom- 
publicam.” 

If we be asked, Can you, who 
preach up to us so strongly the neces- 
sity of doing something, tell us what 
we should do?*' we answer. That what- 
ever ct-nclusions we may have come to 
upon thcsu'\jcct,weshouM rfcommend 
nothing with confidence without pre- 
viMis enquiry. Let the legislature as- 
semble early, and immediately com- 
mence a serious and vigilant enquiry 
into the state of the country. Let the 
people he invited to state fully and 
fairly what thiir condition is, and 
what have been tlic immcdi.-tc and ap- 
parent causes which have brought them 
from prosperity to adversity, and then, 
when the root of the evil is arrive*! at, 
let such remedy be applied as will re- 
lieve the distresses of the poor, even 
though it should be apparently ad- 
verse to the interests of the rich. It 
may he hard for selfish men to make 
this sacrifice; but even theirown prin- 
ciples, if consulted with common pru- 
dence, might teach them that it id 
hotter to part with a little thin to put 
tbo whole in jeopardy. When the 
true state of the pt ople is fairly before 
the legislature, let such rnea^rres be 
taken as are simple and intelligible, 
and come Obviously home to the mat- 
ter in hand ; for if the theorists be al- 
lowed to perplex and overlay it with 


their scientific terms and obscure ge- 
neralisations, no good will be effected. 
Let the example of the honest Mace- 
donians be followed, who would call 
a fig a fig, a boat a boat, and a traitor 
a traitor. If it appear that many of 
the agricultural population are idle, 
while the ground in their neighbour- 
hood is not sufficiently w'orlud, and 
that the reason is the want of money 
in the hands of the farmers, of which 
again the cause is, that mone y has be- 
come much scarcer and elenrer, while 
the amount of money requisite to pay 
taxes, remains the tame, it requires 
no very extraordinary astutenesstodis- 
cover that one of two remedies is ne- 
cessary, — cither to take away the tax- 
es, or to make money as plenty as it 
W’as before. Rut the taxes cannot be 
reeluccd, as they arc necessary to pay 
tlie inti^rcst e.f ilie diht, whiJi i.'s a 
fixed nominal amonnt of inciny that 
must be paid by the people, whether 
money be scarce or abundant, dear or 
cheap. Well, tlun, if one remedy is 
impracticable, we must only try ilie 
other, which most certainly is pi act i- 
cable. We can go hack to the (»!(l 
abundant currct.cy, and we c.ni do so 
with all tlie advantage of exjeTitiuc, 
to teach us measures of ])rec;uiticn lor 
its security and proper riguiaiion. 
Hire is nothing \ery obscure oi diffi- 
cult, th( ugh no doubt it might vciy 
easily, be made so, by mixing widi it 
half a ebapter of any of the five liuii- 
drtd pamphh ts, and more j'Oidcious 
books, wliich have been publi hid 
about cuirency. l.ct men only look 
!«in»ply at the relation lutweiii caii^o 
and eficct, and have the couriigc to 
treat as it deserves J\Ir Reel's dailing 
folly of a metallic cuiiMicy, and one 
jnost fruitful source of the peopk’s 
penury will be removed. 

If It appear tliat whole: districts t m- 
ploycd in the bilk trade*, and whole 
towns employed in the glove triidc, are 
in a state of ruinous idleness, and tliat 
the reason is, that the rich who lac 
silk and gloves clioose nather to em- 
ploy the aitizaiis of France than the 
artizans of England, the obvious re- 
medy is to put such a duty on French 
bilks and glovi r, as will cause it to bo 
the interest of the rich here, to em- 
ploy their own countrymen and coun- 
trywomen. It is true (hat all the 
gloves, aii<l some of the silks, made at 
liomc, will be of less elegant work- 
manship than those obtained from 
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France; it is also true that the ex- 
jiort merchants will lose so much of 
their business as consists in the ex- 
port of goods against the import of 
silks and gloves, and that the foreign 
market for manufactures will take off 
so much less of them, as is equivalent 
to the amount of the French goods 
imported ; but the first two disadvan- 
tages will fall upon the comparatively 
rich, for the benefit of the poor ; and 
for the last, we hold that the hoinc- 
inarktt would be improved, in propor- 
tion as the foreign market was dete- 
riorated. 

It were easy to go through the same 
sort of argument with respect to fo- 
leign shipping, foreign wool, foreign 
lead, aiul the various other branches 
in winch the working people of our own 
country are interested, and in which 
they are suffering misery unparallel- 
led, through the operation of Mr Hus- 
kisson's ruinous and detestable sys- 
tem. If this system have any advan- 
tages, it is easy to shew that they arc 
advantages only to the capitalist, to 
the rich, purchased at tlie expense of 
the poor. The wretched, unhappy, 
starving artizan, is to suffer, in order 
that the lich may have silks some- 
what chcaptr, gloves of more delicate 
workmanship, lead for their sumptu- 
ous houses at railier a more moderate 
late, and coals for their backs of a 
fiiu r texture, and a scarcely perceptible 
1 eduction of price. 

If then, enquiry should produce re- 
sults as to facts and their causes, such 
as wo have anticipated, wc really see 
no insuperable difficulty in the reme- 
dies to he applied. AVe sec that we 
must retrace the steps which wc have 
of late been treading ; but however 
ashamed the hgislaiurc may feci to 
do this, it should with much morerea<* 
sou feel Jibhamcd to persevere in what 
is palpably ruinous to the prosperity 
of the common people. 

I.el it be again and again impressed 
U)«on the legislature, that the country 
has within it abundant means to sup- 
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port all the people in comfort and 
abundance, and tnat therefore all who 
arc ready and willing to labour, have 
a natural right to full subsistence. If 
it be wilfully and designedly withheld 
from them, it is a tyranny which they 
ought not, and will not, continue to 
endure ; if it be a defect of the poli- 
tical arrangements of the country, 
which does not allow the labour and 
the raw material — in which wc in- 
clude the land — to come togetht r, so 
that production and abundance may 
follow, the common people have a 
right to expect that those who govern 
them will remove this defect. It is 
impossible that the legislature can 
justify itself from the complaints of 
the people, until it can shew cither 
that the country does not afford the 
means of their subsistence, or that they 
are unwilling to do the work which is 
necessary to take advantage of those 
means. 

To conclude: the state of the coun- 
try at present is dangerous, and, as re- 
spects the common people, deplorable. 
We have endeavoured to shew how% and 
why. The prospects of the country are 
gloomy or cheerful, according as we 
contemplate the course which may be 
taken by those who have the power to 
guide its policy. There is nothing 
]>hysically or politically impossible in 
making the domestic condition of this 
country as prosperous as it ever was, 
but there is need of a virtuous and 
vigorous exertion. Of what nature 
this exertion should be, we have also 
ventured to speak ; and, unwilling as 
we arc to speak presumptuously, we 
may yet express our confidence, that 
with such an exertion, made in the 
spirit we have described, all our diffi- 
culties would be triumphed over, and 
in the very cominencemtnt this great 
good would be achieved, that the peo- 
ple would see that those who govern- 
ed them sympathized with their dis- 
tress, and W’ere sincerely desirous of 
iu alleviation. 
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O’Brien,” said tlio College 
Bursar to a distinguished young man, 
“ you are rich in premiums this year 
— you can furnish out a tolerable li- 
brary, if you are not curious in the 
binding ot your books.” But O’Brien 
had no intention to furnish forth a li- 
brary, moderate or extensive. He had 
destined his premiums to a far differ- 
ent purpose, and was now waiting on 
the Bursar to receive, in money, the 
amount of the prizes which he had 
won, at different periods of the past 
year. Fifty-four pounds,” said he, 
as he looked at tlie order on the bank, 
when he had left the Bursar’s apart- 
ments, — “ Fifty-four pounds! tlic man 
is not poor who has so much to com- 
mand ; and I think I may bid care 
deffiince for tliree months to conic, as 
far, at least, as the care about this 
mammon might betrouble«-ome. — Any 
messages, John, while I was away ? ' 
to his servant, whom he found waiting 
in his chambers, ‘‘Yes, sir; this 
note from Mr Alker ; and Mr Young 
sent his compliments, and said you 
should hear from him in the evening.” 
“ J daresay — liear from linn — I dare- 
say — give me the note : — ‘ Sorry to 
say — cannot be ready — indispensable 
buhines*5 — a week or fortnight longer.' 
Not a day — not a day. I shall have 
ju«t such another note from Young 
this evening — w^ait for them ? Have 
I not put it off twice to suit their con- 
vtnience? — and now again I — .lohn, 
have yon packed up the things 1 am 
to take r” 

“ Fvery thing is ready, sir,” 

“ Well, go and take two seats in the 
— — coHcli, and be reaily to set off 
with me at six to-rnorrow morning ; 
and — <lo you licur ? — no answer to Air 
Alker.” 

O’Brif n was a young man who, from 
the tin'e wlun he w'as seven years old, 
had never seen the face of a relative. 
He }«ad been left so early by a person 
eUiing himself his ffither, at a very 
/cspeciablft school. A sum of money, 
ccpidl to the pension for three years, 
Iiad been <h posited in the master’s 
hands ; the name of the child and his 
birthplace liud been communicated; 
and from that day, when the cariiagc 
wlikh conveyed him was out of sight, 


he had never discovered any trace 
whatever of father or other connexion. 
No second supply of money had been 
sent ; but, long beforethesum deposited 
was expended, young O’Brit n had so 
endeared himself to Dr , the mas- 

ter of the school, and to all his family, 
that he was regardtd through the en- 
tire house with the greatest tenderness 
and affection ; and the benevolent Doc- 
tor felt almost as lively an anxiety 
about his future welfare, as he felt for 
the interests of his own children. 

In due time, O’Brien entered col- 
lege ; and on tlie day when lie w'as 
leaving school, his kind friend forced 
upon liis acceptance a fifty- pound note, 
and insisted th it he should be his 
banker for home time to come. “ When 
your scholarship examination comes 
round,” said he, you will be able to 
make your own way ; but until then, 
you must consider me as having a store 
for your uses, on which >ou are to 
draw as freely as if it were placed for 
you in a banker's hands.” O’Brien, 
how'cver, did not find it necessary to 
trtspass on his generous friend's kind- 
ness. His pride, which he possisstd 
abundjiitlv, w’as not an unworthy 
pride ; arul having very early, and in 
varioutj mod(s, distinguislud himsidf 
in the college coins', he w'as eiiaMed, 
by giiing in>truction to the w^ialthier 
studenrs, not only to pro\ide fur idl 
necessary ox])i n‘«es, hut also to lepay 

the sum which Dr had so hi nc- 

voJenti V hi stowed upon him , and which 
he could wuh gn at (lifnculty be pre- 
vailed ( I, by D'Brlen, to acce pt. It 
was just at the ])<‘rii>d wdicn tins nar- 
rative commences that he liad obtain- 
ed a Fchol irship ; and the money re- 
ceived, in lieu of the prizes wldch ho 
had won, in the past year, he destined 
to the object of defraying his expenses 
in a pedestri in tour which he purposed 
to make tlirough that part of Ireland 
where ho w\'is horn, and whicli he 
intended to continue as long, during 
the summer vacation, as he found it 
agreeable. 

On the evening before lie left Dub- 
lin Ilf drank his coffee with me, and 
told me that Alker and Young had 
disappointed him, and broke their en- 
gagements ; but that he was still 
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termined to persevere^ and was to set 
out on the following morning for 
— , whence he was to start forward 
as a pedestrian^ and pursue whatever 
course accident might trace out for 
him. It was to little purpose that I 
endeavoured to abate the sanguine 
earnestness with which he looked for- 
ward to the pleasures which lie antici- 
pated during his excursion. 1 had 
made a somewhat similar excursion 
the year before, and assured him that 
I was lieartily tired of it. For the 
first week it was very well ; the no- 
velty had its charm, and the free air 
and the open country were cheering 
to the spirits ; but after a short time, 
these pleasures v/ere a good deal 
deadened, and if it were not for the 
social evenings with which our days 
used to close, the pedestrian excur- 
sion had little to recommend it, ex- 
cept the romance of iU captivating 
name. Depend upon it,” 1 said to 
O ihien — “ Depend upon it, you will 
find the reality of your excursion no- 
thing like what your fancy represents 
it. If you had your friends wuth 
you, it would be very well ; but to 
go alone, and walk about the country 
for months without any reasonable 
object, you will find little to recom- 
pense you for your blistered feet, and 
the pitilc -s b^oiiing you are sure toen- 
count<r on these sultry days.” 

Oh ! you think I go to see sights, 
as it is called ? Noihirigcan be farther 
from iny notions — I go to ndx with 
the ])eO]>lo, to converse- w’itli their, 
and, in short, am more anxious to meet 
witli incident, and to observe charac- 
ter, than to see the finest and the 
most ])ieturesi]ue scenery that ever 
was visiiid.” 

And you expect incident and cha- 
racter in your excursion ?” 

“ To be sure 1 tlo ; and think it a 
much more interesting object of pur- 
suit, than cither the picturesque or 
the beautiful of nature.” 

Anil, allow me to add, an object 
much loss likely to be attained. I set 
out last year witli notions somewhat 
like yours, but I very soon w^as forced 
to give them up. At first 1 expected 
that every inn was to be a kind of en- 
chanted castle — so full of adventures 
^and that every man with a pale face 
and daik hair must have a story to 
tell ; and, as I thought of all these 
pleasant things, I quite left out of 
count the tedious and toilsome hours 


which were to unite them. My mind 
flew from one bright spot to another, 
and never stopped to regard the dusty 
and broiling road between ; and often 
in the course of my rambles, as I ap- 
proached the halting place for the 
night, and had little in my thoughts, 
except that I was to have rest and 
shelter after a wearying ilay, I have 
smiled to contrast the reality with the 
picture I had previously drawn — when 
I had imagined the inn windows bur- 
nished by the setting sun, and some- 
thing looking out very unlike the fat, 
coarse landlady who was now giving 
the professional welcome ; I had ima- 
ginedmysclf delighting in my good for- 
tune, as if weariness had never seized 
upon me, or as if feet and limbs were 
as little subject to fatigue as the fancy 
itself. Let me tell you, you will find 
a wonderful ditference ; and as to cha- 
racter or incident, the best thing to 
wish you, where you are going, is that 
you should pass through the country, 
and come back again, without con- 
versing with one of its inhabitants, or 
witnessing one of its adventures. This 
promenading may be a pleasant kind 
of folly enough in peaceable places, but 
the probability is, that where you are 
going, it may get you knocked on the 
head as a spy.” 

And even if it should, it would 
not be of much consequence to any 
body ; — but I trust belter. All your 
representations cannot deter me;"l do 
not think my cxcurstijn can bo quite 
so barren of incident as you represent 
yours to have been, '^'ou know you 
do not enter readily into conversation 
with any stranger, and I h ive, for 
such oltices, a very reasonable facility. 
I think this the great secret of ma- 
king a tour like mine pleasant — to 
converse with every person I meet, 
and to come out altojether from my 
own thought«, and for the time being 
enter into the thoughts and passions 
of others. And as to my proceeding 
alone, I assure you it adds considerably 
to my interest in going. 'When Alker 
proposed to accompany me, I at first 
thought it would be pleasant to have 
liim ; but now, when I think that I 
am going, in nil probability, among 
relatives of whose condition 1 am alto- 
gether ignorant, and with no remem- 
brance of any creature except an old 
woman, who was, 1 believe my nurse, 
I am much better satisfied to make my 
first visit alone. It would be a very 
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dear frieniLindecd, whom I would wish 
to have with me on such an occasion.” 

O’Brien accordingly set out up- 
on his excursion, his faithful valet 
being his only companion, and deter- 
mined, most adventurously, either to 
make iiK-idents or to find them. The 
country was at this period much dis- 
turbed ; and that part of it, towards 
which he directed his course, the very 
focus of insurrection. It may easily 
be conceived, that a Homan Catholic 
population maybe very readily brought 
to consider tithes a grievance ; and 
that, if the Protestant gentry, from 
motives of short-sighted and miserable 
cupidity, give countenance to such a 
notion, those wdio consider that they 
are compelled, by unjust and cruel 
laws, to pay for the support of an 
heretical church, may excusably look 
upon any exactions for that purpose 
as most odious and insupportable. 

The Church, in fact, w’as ill- ad- 
ministered. It was parcelled out 
amongst the sons and iclativcs of those 
w’ho possessed parlianii-ntary interest 
sufficient to command its patronage, 
ainl its spiritual interests were scan- 
dalously neglected. The Protestant 
Church of Ireland, at that period, al- 
most realized the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin’s antithesis of a churen without 
a religion and the Protestant gen- 
try accordingly, with some rare excep- 
tions, grew up to manhood, and be- 
came magistrates of the county and 
members of prrliamcnt, with scarcely 
any sense of religion, and wdth no 
Sense at all of the Church, except that 
they were jealous of its rights and en- 
vious of its possessions. 

The following letter, which I re- 
ceived from my friend shortly after 
his departure, will more fully describe 
the prcci>e state in which he found the 
country than any thing which I could 
say. 

Djcaii Hastings, 

You w’cre wrong in supposing 
tint I should want incident to give in- 
terest to my excursion — decidedly 
wrong. It were difficult to convey a 
full idea of the state of things where 
J fctop at present, to one who has hi- 
♦ifnrto only known the calm and tran- 
q'lil cbfiiacterof the metropolis. Here 
every thing h in commotion — you 
would think that the dements of ci- 
vil society Wire crumbling into a 
chaos; the gentry either cowering be- 
fore the menace and the vengeance of 


a furious people, or else stamlirg 
against them in determined and dead- 
ly opposition. This little town has 
been, for the last three days, in a state 
of the utmost alarm and confution. 
Before I left town, you may remem- 
ber our havinghad an account, through 
the papers, of combinations entered 
into among the people, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the quantum of tithe 
and rent to be paid. This appeared 
alarming enough at a safe distant e, 
but to comprehend the nature of it 
fully, you should feel yoursdf,,h' re 
where the effLCts of such combina- 
tions are immediately apparent. A 
party met the day before yesterday at 
a few miles’ distance from this little 
town. Their ohjc'ct w^as to swear the 
people of some neighbouring villages 
to an acquiescence in tl eir determina- 
tions. But their progress was intir- 

rupted by Mr , who, with a 

small party of military, had conic out 
to dispi rso tliern. At first a kind of 
parley took place betw'ien the oppo- 

aing parlies. Mr (Umanded why 

they had assembltd, and, wiih all 
proper formalities, conunandeil them 
to return peacealdy to their lionu's ; 
hut instead of obeying him, tliey con- 
tinued to advance closer on him and 
Ins little party. In this critical state 
of things, wlnica few soldiers were 
in danger — a dinger which iiad bear 
recently realized — of beingsnrrouiuh il 
by an. immense, and perhaps well- 
armed multitude, Mr — — , with the 
promptitude for which he has been 
remarkable, stepped forward, and 
drew a line on the road. ‘ Whatever 
you have to say,' siid he, ' we will 
hear while you keep to } our own siile 
of this line, but the instant a single 
man pa‘^';es it, I command the iniii- 
tiry to fire.’ This for a few minutes 
checktd the populace ; hut they again 
moved forward, and in the liiudmost 
part of the crowd a bustle was oliser- 
veil, as if the party were producing 
arms from under their great* coats. 

Mr all this time kept watchirig 

the road, and observing whether they 
passed the line, and the instant the 
foremost man [lassed it, he gave the 
word, and two .soldier.s fired. He hud 
directed that the first shot should he 
fired over their heads, but that the 
second sliould be deliberately aimed. 
He Boon found it necessary to give the 
second command, for though the re- 
port of the first shot gave a moment- 
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ary check to the crowd, yet when 
they found it only a report, they com- 
menced again the forward movement. 
Then Mr — gave the word to fire 
and take aim, and the two most for- 
ward men, who seemed leaders of the 
party, fell. At this, a general panic 
spread through the multitude, and 
when they saw the ^Idicrs levelling 
their muskets for a general discharge, 

and heard Mr cry out, that if 

they did not instantly disperse, many 
more of them should experience the 
fate of their leaders, they — ii resolute 
how to proceed, and terrified by their 
leaders' fall — scattered and disj/ersed 
over the country. The two unfortu- 
nate men had been shot dead ; and 

Mr returned with hia party to 

give directions about holding an in- 
quest on the bodies; but, in the 
meantime, some of the disturbers had 
returned for tlicir fallen friends ; and 
'whether it Avas that they had rc'ceivcd 
encouragement from some of the gen- 
try, or had been rendered desperate, 
they conveyed the bodies into town, 

and iiad them laid at Mr 's door. 

Tins took place in the evening, and 
the people passed the night in the 
greatest terror, expecting that an .at- 
tack would be made n))on the town, 
and feeling how badly prepared they 
were to resist it. 

‘'Next day, a market- day, the streets 
were excessively crowiled, and the 
dead bodies were ])araded in a very 
conspicuous place, and curses and me- 
naces, not only dec]) but loud, were 
to be heard on all sides. The gentry, 
feeling themselves called on to adopt 
some resolution, summoned a meeting 
at the Court- house, which, at first, 
tliey intended to consist of magistrates 
exclusively; but some gentlemen, not 
inagistratcs, having made their way 
in, the doors were left open to the peo- 
ple indiscriminately ; and although 
the magistrates were permittcil to oc- 
cupy the liigher part of the Court- 
house, and were indulged in some- 
thing like a breathing place, yet, all 
the lower parts were so exceedingly 
thronged, that it required the greatest 
exertion, or the part of the constables, 
who were in attendance, to preserve 
the magisterial benches from being 
carried violently by the pressure of 
the mob. 

“ For some time, it did not clearly 
appear what the magistrates had met 
to deliberate about ; but their discus^ 
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sions began to torn on the state of the 
country, the expediency of relieving 
the peasantry fn »in their burdens, es- 
pecially that of tithe ; and the mob, as 
was to be expected, shouted in acclaim. 
Some proposal was under considera- 
tion of offering a certain sum in lieu 
of tithe, when my att< ntion (for I had 
forced my way in, and was standing 
at an open window) was called avay 
by some murmurs in the stre* t below 
me ; and I ^oon distinguished ]>as- 
sionate exclamations from the crowd 
in the Court- house — ‘Oh, look at him ! 
(iood Lord, have rncrcy on us ! — look 
at him ! how easy he is, and two poor 
souls crying out again' him.' I looked 
from tlie window, and was directed 
by the mpb in the house and in the 
street towards a rematkably fine- look- 
ing <dd man, coining towards the 
court. The inoh in the street appear- 
ed under the influence of a panic ra- 
ther than a desire for revenge — at leiflst 
I saw no attitudes of menace, and if 
there w iS any threatening expression, 
it did not reach my ears. I could see, 
very di'-linelly, the old gentleman ; 
for as he ad\:inccd, the mob fell back 
from before him, and left his figure 
(juite visiMe. He had all the ercct- 
ness and amjditude, in the upper part 
of his figure, which we look for in the 
Roman statue'- — his limbs light and 
handsomely formed — his countenance 
calm and steady, without a wrinkle, 
and vith an appearance of fnshness 
rcTnarka’ule at his t»ine of life. Indeed, 
it was more from his dress, than his 
person, tltat you would judge him to 
be old. He wore large buckles in his 
shoes, a long- skirted coat, a powdered 
curled wig, and a cocked hat. I had 
full time to observe him, as he walk- 
ed leisurely through the streets ; his 
hands behind his back, and his liead 
held steadily up — turning, as he walk- 
ed, to neither side of the way- Just 
before he entered the Court-house I 
heard him speak, and was much 
struck by the character of his voice, 
and the steady deliberation of tone 
with which he made every syllable he 
uttered be distinctly heard. Some 
butchers kept their stalls adjacent to 
the gate, and I suppose it hail been his 
habit to converse with them on ordi- 
nary occasions, for he said, as he pass- 
ed them by, ‘ I salute no man to-day 
— my notice might not be serviceable.' 

As he passed under the gatt way, I 
turned towards the assembled niagis- 
'Z ir 
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trates^ and found that tliey had been 
expecting him, and intondtd to make 
a proposition, about the success of 
which they were very doubtful — I 
heard the words — ^ All to no purpt'se 
rr-it won't do — quite unmanageable.* 
But now all this by* play was at an end, 

for Mr H had made his way up 

to the benches, and was standing con- 
spicuously in sight of the whole as- 
sembly. No\v the proposal was made 
— what it was 1 could not distinctly 
hear — for the genthman who made it 
spt'ke in a low and liuiritd tone, l-'or 

some time Mr II was silent, and 

reinaineil observing the magistrates 
with fixed attention, and in a manner 
S'i imposing, that even tile mob w’cre 
huslitd into perfect stillne’^s. At la^t 
lie spoke — ‘1 pit} you,’ said he ; ‘ ’fort‘ 
Cual, I pity }ou. You, gentlemen of 
the county — the sons, some of you, 
of most respectable parents — and you 
sufilr yourselvis to be tenided into 
these paltry measures, because you 
liave Hot viitue enough to protect the 
jieople wlun they are suffering, nor 
com age to oppO'O them when they do 
wrong. You, magistrates of the conn- 
t), sworn to preserve; the peace, and 
you lend } ourselves to make e\ery rtih- 
ble-rout important and dangerous. 
For shame ! I tell you, you are more 
guilty than the creaturts wlnnn the 
law will soon be calkd on to punish — 
you arc worse subjects of your king, 
and worse eiit iuks to the laws which 
it is your province to uphold. And 
you take uj'on you to intercede with 
me for tlic poor ! Whui was it known 
that I ever o[)prtssed a poor man ? — 
When was I ever known to favour the 
rich ? 1 call upon you to name the 
insuiice, if in your powtr. And you,* 
said lie, turning to the populace, whom 
now for the firot lime he regarded — 
^you, poor rnisguidtd creatures, come 
forward any one of you, and .say, 
have 1 ever, in any instance, done 
you wrong? — I have acted as a ma- 
gistrate for more than forty ytars; 
I have for that length of time had 
dealings with you; and if you pro- 
duce a single act in which I have 
been guilty of injustice, I here pledge 
if*y word before you all, to rccorn- 
feiiHe the injured person to the ut- 
most of my power — Is there one of 
you who ha.s a claim upon me ? Does 
nobody speak ? Not one. Do you, 
gentlemen, note this silence ? Is there 
one among you that would hazard the 


same demand ? And yet you inter- 
cede wMth me ! And you dare to dic- 
tate to me how my property is to be 
dispo.sed of ; — you who have not cou- 
rage to defeml your own ! I pity you. 
You think you can protect yourselves 
by making a sacrifice of me ! ’Fore 
God, unless your wisdom is more to 
be commended ijjan your consciences, 
if I were to give up the management 
of my own concerns, you are not the 
guardians I should choose. What 
have you met here for to-diy ? There 
are two di'ad bodies lying in your 
streets, and 1 call u^mn you to see 
that an iinjiust is properly luld. As 
for me, I need nom* of your civilities. 
I^et the jury on tlu* iinpiest declare 
tlieir verdii t, and upon iliat decision 
1 will act. Li t the laws of your coun- 
try ho duly I'xecuted, and endeavour 
to act as if you felt the importance of 
the charge commuted to you ; and, 
above all things, make no siieli pitiful 
proposals as }oa huNC mad(’, until the 
eoumry is in a st.iu* n )t to have in- 
surrection incoiiiagcd by your rash- 
or imhi eility.’ 

“ 'L ite old geinlenian concluded ; 
and,afur some dosuliory conversation, 
the asaeinhiy broke up, and the people 
depaiud I could see that Mr II— 
was afterwards remonstrating with 
the magistratLS indi vidualiy, and that 
they seemed to submit to him with a 
certain kind of deferiuci*; and ilie 
end oT all w as, ihal, on the virdict, 
he was acquit t« d ; and that the aiaiins 
ot the town suhsith d into a more tran- 
quil apprehension. To day there was 
a new alarm. A n port reached the 
town that a man had hem kiile*!, and 
was lying in a ditch at about two milt s’ 
distance. It w'as said that he was u 
proctor of Mr 11 , and that, the po- 

lice being absent on some duty, no per- 
son would incur the liazard of going 
out to see the poor man, although it 
could not be certainly known whether 
he was yet dead. Such, you see, is the 
terror here. As I, however, was only 
a sojourner, I did not so much ap- 
prehend the consequences ; and I set 
oil’, .John accompan>ing me, at a very 
rapid pace ; and although we were 
on foot, we soon reach td the .spot 
where the poor man was lying — a 
dreadful spcetacle he was ! We were 
in the act of < xainining whether any 
spark of life remained, when I hearef, 
from the other side of the angle which 
the road made at this place, the same 
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deep and distinct voice which ha<l so torn from the coats of the mnrdt rets 
much struck me on the day before, by a dying grasp. * Poor fellrw !' 
It was uttered in a kind of address to said he, again turning to the dead 
a stubborn horse. * 1 will not strug- body ; ‘ we ha"e passed many hours 
glc with you ; I never contended with of danger to;:cthcr, and God gave us 
a brute devoid of reason.* Then see- strength and coinage to come through 
ing us, as he descended from his them. Vou were a faithful Pervaiir.' 
vehicle, he said, with the same preci- After remaining some time sdlcnt, he 
sion, ^ Answer — Who arc you ? — are asked whether I ivould as-ist him in 
you friends ?* I gave him a brief tx- removing the body; and I gave, of 
])hina’ion, and directed his attention course, an affirmative reply. lie had 
to the pitiful sight which awaited him. ])reviously placed planks across a j^art 
After feeling the wrist of the object of bis car, and on these we laid the 
before him, and applying his hand to body, and s<'cured it as effectually as 
the mouth, he remained for some we could. During our return I made 

minutes silent, gazing on the body, some accjuaintancc wdth Mr II , 

Then he turned round to me. ‘ He although he spoke very little; but he 
is (lead,* said he ; ‘ it was no com- has given me a very pressing invita- 
moll struggle, you may perceive,* tioii to spend some days at his house, 
pointing to the footprints stamped which I felt no hesitation about ac- 
deeply into the ground, and to some cepting, and I purpose removing there 
blood-stains and fragments of cloth to-morrow.” 

CriAi . II. 

On receiving this letter, I imme- until a season when the excitement 
diatcly wrote him : — whicdi now possesses me shall have in 

“ My j)hAH O’Bkif.x, some degree subsided, and t)ie divine 

I feel myself in imminent peril of voice* of tint region of ( iiehantmcnt, 
incurring a censure sucli as we have out of wliicli I have ju>t emerged, 
sometimes not un>paringly visited on shall have ccasid lo ring around me. 
our friend Stephenson, when, at a ran- “ One preliminary, however, I must 
doin stroke, he has dcmolislicd a the- beg to arrange — and observe, 1 uniler- 
ory, and obtruded some irrelevant stand it as agreed to by you. It is, 
story or remark upon us, while occu- that you read straightforward as I 
pied with some far more interesting write, and make no shoit cuts to the 
narrative or speculation. Your letter, conclusion of my story. I am about 
with all s/)cci()s(i niirnrnhf is to tell you of matters stranee and dif- 

lyingbeforcme — iiotunrc.id — andlam fieult of Ciun prehension. What I write 
actually on the point of setting if aside, to you, T may perliaps hereaftersubmit 
while 1 call your altenlion to certain to more geiural perusal. Of what 1 
wonders of iny own, which I think not hoav communicate to you, it is not 
unworthyof your consideration. What improbable that I ma> attempt an ex- 
cour.'^e shall I pursue.^ Shall I do vio- plaiiation ; and to understand whether 
lence to the current of my thoughts, 1 succeed, it is necessary that you shall 
and ])ractise politeness on coinpu’sion ; have read the entire account of what I 
or shall I do what I believe will be endeavour to explain. In my vieiv of 
more acceptable to you, think no more such matters, even where feelings have 
of giving honour to your epistle, and been disproporiionably excited, they 
write you a correct and particular ac- arc not unworthy of being noticed, 
count of my own adventure? I have A’^ou are not one of tlu^se who think 
made up my mind — your letter shall that nothing but what can be touched 
lie over. I could not tell you of iny or seen, deserves to be made mention 
strange haps in telegraphic concise- of. \''ou are willing to allow its pro- 
ness. Guce let me begin, and multi- per reality to the w’orld of iinagina- 
tudes of thoughts and feelings, ear- tion;andycuknowthatif,cvcnwith- 
ncst and loquacious as Irish witnesses, out an adequate cause, astonishment 
will insist on having their words. Let or terror has been strongly felt, the 
them have their wish, and accept you circumstances under which such sen- 
niy story, assured thatd have not re- sations were experienced, are as wor- 
ceived your communication with less thy of being recorded as are many of 
thankfulness, and that I do not regard those important facts which are daily 
it with less interest, because I defer the paraded in all the pomp with which 
expression of my acknowledgments printingcan invest them. IIear,ihcn,my 
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story as it appears to me proper to re- 
late it. 1 aiij, for my own part, per- 
fectly satisfied that I was in a condi- 
tion which has not impaired my me- 
mory tiihtr of what I saw or what I 
felt; and ahhough 1 was very highly 
disturbed while actually witnessing 
what I am now about to communicate, 
I was also keenly alive to every mi- 
nute particular, and have treasured up 
the most exact remembrance of it. 

If it be any gratification to your 
■vanity or your good- nature to know 
that you were much desired by your 
friends in thiir meetings and excur- 
sions, I have means ample to indulge 
you. While you 'll ere roaming in pla- 
ces where, as I learn from your Ut- 
ters, as w^ell as from all other accounts, 
the moral sublime — if terror be a main 
ingredient in the idea which that in- 
definable term represents — abounds 
even by the way-side, the U ss enttr- 
prisiiig friends whom >ou had left be- 
hind, were purposing to indulge in the 
rpiieter and customary pleasures so li- 
berally offered toall who have strength 
and leisure to w'ulk through the beau- 
tiful cout\tTy exUmling to the very 
streets of our metropolis. Tvery thing 
favoured our sallying forth — the fresh 
morning — the confident promise of be- 
nign skies — and, in short, all those 
little kindly and cheerful greetings on 
which, if I had not somotliingof more 
interc'-t to relate, I might think it not 
disagreeable idleness to linger. Jtut 
we se t out with no othtr regret than 
that you were not of our party, and 
many a time we endeavoure<l to imi- 
tate, or imagine, what you would have 
.said and felt when tin* lights shone out 
in(»re fairly on the hills, or, from some 
height, or sudden winding in our way, 
ocean unexpectedly saluted ua. Do 
not be apprehensive that I arn about 
to give you a diary of our tour. I 
mention our setting forth merely to 
awaken in your mind the remein- 
brance of pleu:-ant walks in which you 
have so often joined, ^ et quorum 
purpart muyna fuhti.* Call up with- 
in you recollections which may not 
as.similate with the terrible objects 
n.'w becoming familiar to you, but 
'.;hicb will, I hope, wcathereven fiercer 
'^torins than are raging about you, and 
live to give you comfort, and even 
countel, many da)H hence;— call up 
these pleasant reinembranccs, and 
keep them with you as you read rny 
•lory. 


I spare you the recital of all occur- 
rences, expressions, sights, and sounds, 
from the time when — I was going to 
say, we shook the city dust from our 
feet, hut this would imply harshness 
of feeling where no asperity is felt, and 
I say merely— when we left the town, 
up to that moment when my narrative 
properly commences. At that time, 
we were stretched along a hill, at 
about two miles* distance from ilray, 
and gazing on as calm and as beauti- 
fully lighted a sea-vitw as it has ever 
been my good fortune to behold. It 
is not easy to disengage yourself from 
the influence of such a scene ; and I 
have often observed, that it imposes 
silence on even a gay party, and that 
the most daring holils his peace, un- 
til some change in the appearance of 
nature seems to break the spell, and 
restore the power of speech and mo- 
tion which had been previously sus- 
pended. We were all silent, and w i re 
watehin<r the lessening light upon the 
watirs with as deep an interest as if 
the fortunes of some conscious In ing 
were connected with it ; and I do not 
believe that even a whispered word 
was breathed, until the last dimi- 
nished speck of the evening light had 
flashed as from a gern its parting ra- 
diance, and was seen no more. *r)ien 
we felt released, and w’cre able to 
sj)cjk and speculate on the surround- 
ing objects. How pleasant w’e thought 
it would be to spend some days in that 
j)Iace, and have our eyes in the morn- 
ing open as they closed at night on a 
scene of so much tranquil beauty ^ On 
the summit of the hill, on the side of 
which WT reclined, very little above 
us, there was a liouse, preserving the 
traces of ancient re.spectahility, but 
evidentl} uninhabited and neglected. 

‘ How comes it,' said I, ‘ that this 
mansion has fallen into such decay } 
Where could lovers of retirement find 
a more suitable abode ? What fairer 
spot could be chosen for a temporary 
sojourn ? Positively, I do not see, 
if we could procure admission, and 
gain some little appliances, where we 
could be better lodged for our pur- 
poses, than in this deserted mansion.* 
— ^ Where,* cried out (*mlfrcy, and all 
joined him—' Where could we find 
any thing more to our taste ? and if 
we can only manage to make gooil our 
entrance, it is but a short distance to 
Dray, and we could easily supply a 
camp arrangement for the tew days we 
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may remain here/ The next consi- 
deration was, whether our design was 
practicable. The house is not near 
the high road — our arrival at its neigh- 
bourhood was owing to the accident of 
having chosen to continue our walk 
along the shore more perseveringly 
than in any former excursion ; and 
when we became desirous of obtaining 
slielter, we could see no cottage or ca- 
bin where we were likely to learn how 
we might be gratified. With very lit- 
tle expectation of success, we walked 
round the house, knocked at its doors, 
but had no answer. Both doors and 
windows were firmly closed, and the 
perfect stillness into which the echoes 
of our loud knocking died away, con- 
vinced us that we were unheard. Baf- 
fled in our projects, but not altogether 
without hope of success upon some 
other occasion, v/c pursued oiir route 
to Bray, and found ourseives at Quin's 
before the night had decidedly set in, 
and before we had half finished what 
wc had to say, or to propose, respect- 
ing the sea- view and the solitary house 
which had so interested and engaged 
us. What wc learned now still far- 
ther excited our imaginations. The 
house was the place wliere that dread- 
ful murder w'as perpetrated of which 
you must remember the harrowing re- 
cital — that w’hcrc a servant was sus- 
pectal, but in which it was afterwards 
known tliat aliainlitli were concerned. 
All the particulars were again brought 
before us, and it was added, that since 
tile liorrihle event, the house had been 
deserted — that it had acquired the re- 
putation of being haunted — and that 
the owner, who resided in Bray, had 
not bet 11 able to procure the services 
of a wateliinau courageous enough to 
encounter tlie terrors by which it was 
nightly in feinted. 

Our lesolution was instantly taken 
—we would volunteer to watedi. We 
would go provided against gross, cor- 
poreal visitants, and had not much 
to a])prLhend from the solemnity of 
ghostly salutations. Accordingly, we 

sought ail interview with Mr , 

proprietor of the evil-reputed man- 
sion, obtained his full permission to 
meet and lay the ghosts who haunted 
it ; and before noon, on the following 
day, were established in the peaceable 
possession of house and offices, to hold 
for such time as might suit our plea- 
sure and convenience. 1 do not tnink 
you have yet become acquainted with 


this place — yet it is bo well worth the 
seeing, that when you return, I shall 
not shrink from the task of accoropa- 
nying you to visit it. The house 
stands on an eminence, but, behind it, 
the ground rises so high, that when on 
the road you cannot even suspect that 
such a dwelling should lie between 
you and the strand. On tlic platform, 
or little lawm before the principal en- 
trance, you feel yourself c nclosed with- 
in hills which sweep in a semicircle 
to the sea, on one side in forms abrupt , 
and presenting a rocky and precipitous 
appearance; on the other, descending 
gently towards you, and at the sum- 
mit crowned with larger trees than 
you often meet with in such a place ; 
the steeps on both sides become rocky 
as they dtsctnd to the water's edge, 
and hetwee n the barriers thus guard- 
ing the enclosure, a most verdant lawm 
slopes down to a little eandy beach of 
not more than a few' yards in width, 
which separates it from the sea. 1 1 is 
not, however, of the bcMUty of this 
sweet seclusion — (that I should apply 
names like these to such a place !) — I 
am to w^rite ; and I will accordingly 
pass over all that we said and thought 
on such subjects, as likewise all our 
occupations during the day, and eomo 
at once to the time W’hen our thoughts 
w'cre turned to other matters than the 
beauties which surrounded us. 

We had taken posse. ssion of the 
first floor, as being, tor all purpof-es of 
defence or obsirvation, the most con- 
venient. We had scrutinized, w’ltli 
the utmost carefulness, all paits i>f 
the house, and having, by holt and 
bar, made fast every entrance, posttd 
ourselves in a spacious apariineiic 
W'hich looked out upon the sea, and 
was within an ante-room of oblong 
form, whose only window' was above 
the entrance at the rear of the man- 
sion. The door opening from onr 
apartment to this ante-rovun had been 
removed, hut that which admitteil to 
the other parts of tlie building, and 
through which alone we could he ap- 
proached, (for ill our chamber tin. re 
was hut one door-way that cominuid- 
cated with tlie ante-room,) was in good 
condition; and having very strongly 
secured it, and having command of 
the various passes through which the 
house could be approached or entered, 
we felt ourselves, so fur at least as 
mortals were concerned, safe from 
surprise. Being four in number, we 
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did not think it necessary^ which, af- 
ter the fatigues of the day, would have 
been inconvenient, that all should 
keep watch together ; and it was pro- 
posed to appoint a sentintl. But my 
amendment was adopted, that two 
should keep guard at a time, and in 
their turn have their sleep secured from 
hostile invasion. The times of guard 
were clccided by lot, and (you know' I 
never have success in such decLsions) 
I was, with (lodfrey, to have the duty 
which w-is the least pleasant, that of 
being called from sleep to act the sen- 
tinel from midnight until niorning. 

I slept soundly for about three hours. 
We lud an excellent guard- bed ; Mr 

having st nt in for our use a large 

pallet, (wehvid deprecated bedclothes,) 
and, with a good tire blazing in the 
hearth, we ft It a covering more than 
our clothes tjuite unnecessary. But 
these arc petty details. I was called 
to my oHice of sentinel in due course, 
and my companions succeeded to our 
vacated couch, and w'erc soon in hap- 
py in^ensibihty. My comrade God- 
frey speedily betrayed symptoms of a 
tMidency to follow their example; 
while for my part, I never was more 
thoroughly awake in all my life, "i’he 
novelty of niy situation would, of it- 
self, have to seune extent excited me, 
but, 1 am free to conf'c'S, I was not 
alt(>gtther void of apfU'chension. It 
would seem that I hacl no cause, but 
yet the terms in wliit li my prtrh'cis- 
sors oil guard liad arnouuced to me 
that during tlicir watdi all was <juiet, 
w'tre esp< daily calculated to distiub 
rny repose. 'I’o my question on wa- 
king, how’ the ))."•' t hours hid gone, 
Francesco's answer W'as r» turned, — 
‘ Xol a mou'-e stirring/ How do }ou 
think this answer allectcd rne? It 
brought up the entire of those awful 
passages IVom Hamlet vivnlly before 
me. The words seemed ominous of 
what I was to expect on my watch ; 
and my mind was instantly set into a 
frame which would render such mid- 
night encounter meist terrible. I cn- 
deavoineel to satisfy myself that no 
answer could liavc been devised more 
pertinent to the occasion, and less a 
H 4 .bje'Ct of wondor, than that wliich I 
had received. I endeavoured to chase 
away llie thick-coming fancies which 
invaded my spirit; hut, for a length 
of time, to little purpose. V'ou can- 
not reason hack the mind into the 
calinncKS out of which ^oinc accident 


has disturbed it. However trivial the 
cause or occasion by which you have 
been agitated, the disturbance is not 
the less real, and it continues, too, even 
after the cause has betn removed* and 
though the storm has ceased to blow, 
the sea is still swelling. In my case, 
you are aware that some peculiarities 
of opinion combine to increase the ef- 
ficacy of these snugestions of fear. 
Yon know my doubts as to whether 
imagination is any thing more than an 
unsuccessful efiiirt to comprehend re- 
alities. We have somt times discuss- 
ed, ‘ Whether such a creature as man 
can pos.^ihly imagine a species of ex- 
istence which bus not been lealised.^ 
whether the fecundity of the human 
mind is greater than that of nature } 
and, in sliort, whi ther he who made 
me has not enated whatsoever it is 
poirsible forme to conceive?' I need not 
remind you, that I have lu ver decidid 
this question in favour of my heart's 
superstitious yearnings, or that 1 can 
produce good and sutticient argunitnts 
agaimt forming such a deciMon ; hut 
it is certain, that the love of my^teiy, 
co-o]K'rating with the ])erplexiiig na- 
ture of the subject, ha**, on niaiiy an 
occasion, and on none more remarkulily 
than this of which I am writing tl.e 
story, so confusid and einharra^si il 
my reasoniiii:s, as to leave intellect lit- 
tle chance against imagination. Bc- 
sitlc.s, you will rememher, how narrow- 
ly imagination and In lit f are h pira- 
ted, — liovv IrtqiKiuly the beings of the 
one overpass their boundarits, aiid mix 
among tlie inhah;tanls of tlie other, — 
how, when rtaion for a space rcsigiiS 
the ofHce of feij)ii)g tlum apart, the 
two races become confouiKltd ; and 
you will admit, that he who, with me, 
familiari ses his mental tye to an ima- 
ginary presence, is nurturing within 
liiin what may become the pcrsuasit'ii 
that he beholds an actual existence. 
You will not woinler, tlnrGore, if, 
amidst the ri collections suggested liy 
tliat unforluriate expression of my 
friend, I found some food for the ap- 
pente, or love, for the mar\elloiis, by 
which I acknowledge n»yself pos.sess- 
td. 

‘^Amisfortuneapparently trivial, and 
which, under other circumstance h, had 
been of no monunt, increa.^ed my dis- 
quiet. This W'as the drowsiness of 
poor (lodfrey. I laboured, to the ut- 
most stretch of my ahilitiis, to keep 
him awake; but in vain. Many a time 
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have I contended with my own repug- 
nance, and feet myself to resist the le- 
thargic influence of companions who 
would not converse ; but never did I 
labour with greater perseverance, or 
torment myself to so little purpose, as 
in my present trial of skill. I soon 
began to apprehend that some more 
than ordinary power was ujion both 
Godfrey and myself. lie was certain- 
ly as the <icaf aildcr ; but I, as cer- 
tainly, had not the charmer’s voice. 

1 was conscious of more than wonted 
deficiency. I never so strinuou^ly 
sought for thoughts and images, but 
I never songlit so unsuccessfully, tiod- 
frey is, in general, easily excited and 
easily amused; but if ever I had any 
ability to interest, it seemed to have 
deserted me. ^Memory, and fancy, and 
tlu' ])o\ver of speccli, forsook me in my 
need; and all my faculties appeared 
as if they bavl learned the black ser- 
vant’s most provoking rule of con- 
duct — * the more jMassa call me, the 
more I won’t come.’ Well, tin* strug- 
gle was over ; after various manifesta- 
tions of conscK'usness giving way, — 
after monosyllabic answers uttered at 
random, and some sounds altogether 
inarticulate, where the power to frame 
a reply would not second the desire 
to iiuimate intelhgeiue, (lodfrey gave 
himself up to sleep ; and, with a vague 
impression that I was set apart to be 
the witness of some strange appari- 
tion — I felt myself alone. 

Theie is, you aie aware, a belief 
very prt valent amoim ghost-scers, that 
spectres do not app’ ar to moie than a 
single speetiUor. 'I'his, aCv’ordmg to 
the philosophy of tliose from whom 1 
have derived all my Msionary lore, 
is a law of the nnsubstantiai, and 
should be as implicitly leceiveui as the 
‘ laws of irrittcr’ an* accepted amongst 
us. Whetiier this law (.»s are tluoe 
which regulate tlu* set iningly less mys- 
terious portion of existence) be merely 
a maxim derived from experience, or 
whether it aiise from a knowledge of 
the powers and capacities with which 
spiritual beings are invested, and of 
some gre.it difliculty to be overcome 
by the bodiless in conversing with 
more than one mortal at a lime — 
whether it should be received as law, 
merely because the varieties of appari- 
tions almost uniformly observe it, or 
because, from the difficulty of contri- 
ving a medium of confinunication be- 
tween the living and the dead, (which 


indeed Cardan and others acknoWf- 
ledge,) immaterial beings are con- 
strained to submit to it, I cannot pro- 
nounce ; but this I can unhesitatingly 
afliriH, that, in r-y circumstances, there 
was nothing extiavagant in imagining 
the existence and authority of some 
such law, and supposing myself singled 
out to wiiness an example of it. You 
may smile at this, but even of you I 
would scarcely fear to assert, that, 
were you in iny condition, your smile 
would be but sickly. There lay two 
of my companions stretched out on 
their pallet, and sleeping so deeply 
that even tluir breathing could noi be 
beard ; Godfrey also, his bead re- 
clined against the chimney'' piece, in a 
most tranquil sKep, peiftctly motion- 
lesfe — nothing, in fact, which had 
movement in the chamber, e\c» pt oc- 
casionally the light of the fire, and the 
shadows from the candies, quivering 
iij)on the walls or ceiling. To be so 
circumstanced, on such an occasion, 
with iny recollections, and with an 
uniisuarviiality of feeling, was to be, 

I confess it, ^ery closely bordering on 
that state in which marvellous things 
may be imagined. I shall fully allow 
for this pre-clisposition to fancy strange 
matters, and you may make the pro- 
per drawback before you give your 
assent. I bad, at an earlier period of 
the night, acted the censor on my 
rashness in undertaking the part which 
I was pirforniing. I had endeavour- 
ed to think that' the matter was ridi- 
culous, and sought thus to fortify my 
mind against ihc thoiiglits of awe 
which were coin.ng upon it; hut now, 
all such etforls bad ceasid. I had 
become ehanged ; the iiiHiunce of the 
hour — the siUnce — the sohtaiineSi — 
the images of insensibility before me, 
and my own acute wakvfulncsa — all 
this, and peihaps something more 
mysterious si ill, exercised iniicli power 
over me, and caiisexl me to think tliat 
the change which I felt taking place 
within me, was but prepaptory to 
somcihing for which I was intended, 
I recollected that notices usually pre- 
ceile the coming of spiritual visi tains, 
and I began to fancy, that the altired 
state of my iniinl should he regarded 
as a warning. You will perhaps, be- 
fore you read any farther, exclaim, 
that in such a state of mind I was 
no more to bo relied on than one in 
the delirium of fever. But attend ; — I 
was not under such excitement when 
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my singular adventure happened. The 
current of my thoughts and fears was 
changed ; and although something of 
mystery ami siipi rstitioiis awe may 
luive still lingered about me and min- 
gled with iny sensations, tlicy had not, 

I am perfectly contident, such power 
as they ini-ht have acipiircd had their 
influence been uninterrupted. 

“ But to proceed : After a vain com- 
bat with the awe which was over- 
mastering me, in a liope of obtaining 
Mime relief by change of place, I rose 
and walked to the window, which 
looked out upon the sea. The sound 
of my footsteps startled me, as if they 
were not my own. The truth is — 
and this, I believe, is a general truth, 
for I have had CNpcrience of it under 
other circumstances — when you have 
sat alone and musing late into the 
night, you often forgi t tlie existence 
of any other portion of your being 
than that which thinks, and, when 
you move, it seems to you for a mo- 
ment strange that you cannot move in 
silence. In other cases, the state of 
feeling in which this iilunouKiion oc- 
curs, IS of a pleasing, as uell as of a 
sokmn character — in mine, the pre- 
vious excitement was so great, that it 
became painfully exasp. rated for the 
first instant, and then (I suppose I 
could bear no more) the inlt iK^ity of 
iri} iriV'lerious emotions btgan rapidly 
to subside ; and although the fir-t sa- 
lute I rneivid, on naJiing tin* win- 
dow, tile Happing of vvin^-. ficm 
alirge hu'd wliicii IK vv In.iviiy past, 
luy ri tuining compo'^ure was not sea- 
roll, and Hooked ,'ortli over ih*. sinning 
taa w'lth comparative iraiujujllity. I 
had now an ojiportunity, such a> never 
before wa-, so tnliy given me, of eorn- 
jiaring the admiration in which the 
noc»urii.il heavens arc contemplated, 
witii that superstitious awe which I 
had just before experienced. Pardon 
me for dwelling thus at length on my 
observations and emotions. I have 
betn so much in the liabit of opening 
my entire soul to you, that I am very 
<Icsirou.'> of laying before yon every 
thing winch was presented to my mind 
and my stnscs on a night which, I 
supoo*'C, I m ver can forget. What I 
thou/hi has to me its importance much 
enhanced hy wliat f saw and heard ; 
ami I slnmld bi gm to think of you as 
one who diii not participate in all iny 
sCfferrtsi, w**, re you to remain unac- 
quainted with It. I was Kiieakiug of 


the difference between that state of 
feeling in which I gazed on the silent 
heavens, and that in which I was fas- 
cinated by my terrors. To some ilie 
difliculty would be to discern resem- 
blance, not to detect a difference, be- 
tween states of mind so seemingly un- 
like each other. You, however, are 
not of this number. You know tliat 
the influence of the night heavens is 
full of mystery — that he who yields 
himself to it, feels an indefinite ex- 
pectation that some wonder is about 
to take place. 1 speak of nights when 
the moon shines brightly,— nature 
then, ill its quietness, seems as if it 
awaited some great event. I was go- 
ing to say, the theatre is lighted up, 
and the stillness is no more than the 
suitable prelude and pause of expec- 
tation will) whicli the coming wonder 
is looked for ; but I reject my illus- 
tration, because, although it might 
assimilate with the princqdt on wlueh 
we are iiu)vc<l, it is very uiisui table to 
the emotion iluis originated. With- 
out simile or illustration, however, it 
is ]ierrectly clear, that we nev- r sLiiiid 
out alone in the silent moonlight, 
without being conscious (if no otlur 
sensations have prc-occupied us) of 
.some vague imagmatiou that all is not 
yet complete, and that what we ht*- 
hold, and what vc feel, is no more 
than due prepiraiiou for the voice or 
the vision which is to be reveakd to 
us. Buj. this imagination is altogether 
destitute of gloom and U rror ; our 
anlieipations are henigu, our let lings 
are wholest)me, and our sensations 
differ 'IS vvidtly from siieh as I had 
lately experienced, as they would on 
our escaping from some feiul eliarnel 
vault, and emerging into the liglits 
and airs of tins ujiper world. 

“ How long I enjoyed the beautiful 
prospect before me, and my relit f from 
shapeless terrors, I cannot say. I was 
recalled to a sense of the place ami my 
condition, by a shrill whistle which I 
heard, faint, but perfectly diRtmct, at 
a considerable distance to rny left, and 
close to the shore. This w^as, I con- 
cluded, a signal, for it wa.s presently 
answered from seemingly a greater dis- 
tance. 1 now deliberated whether I 
ought not to awaki't) iny companions, 
but the occasion did not, I thought, 
justify apprehension, and 1 determined 
to await something more decisive. 
Shortly after, a little boat appeared in- 
suing from the direction in which the 
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whistle had sounded, emerging from 
the ledge of rook on my left, and 
moving slowly along. I could see the 
flash of the o.irs, but could iiot distin- 
guish the sound they made in the wa- 
ter. Now I thought I had a justifiable 
cause for disturbing my companions* 
repose — at least Godfrey's, whose post 
it was to watch ; but, strange as it may 
seem, my efforts were to no purpose, 
and the moment I ceased to shake him, 
be relapsed into slumber again. I did 
not wish to call out aloud, not from a 
disinclination to molest the sleepers, 
but somehow silence itself at such an 
hour insists on being respected, and 
you cannot invade it rudely. I had 
almost determined to try whether I 
could not succeed better with the oc- 
cui)icrs of the couch than with (iod- 
frey ; but as, if there were to be any 
forbearance, they were entitled to it, I 
proceeded ng liii to the window, pur- 
])Osing to he decided by what I should 
hchohl The boat was still in sight, 
hut not luaring the little cove at the 
bottom of the lawn. It seemed ratlnr 
l)\Uling out to sea, atnl had soon pass- 
ed beyond the bill on iny right, and 
bee line lost to my view. I '^aw now 
no necessity for giving an alarm. I 
had carefully examined the arms with 
wliich we were providul — looked to 
the fastcnin;as of windows and <loors — 
and, now that the menace from with- 
out had passed away, and that my 
fancy, weaned or exhausted, ceased its 
persecutions, I drew my ch lir towrards 
the file, and patiently waited for the 
morning. 

And in due course I am to believe 
moining came, hut before it, ca ne to 
ivo' n more unwelcome vi^sitint. I.it- 
tle time was gi\en me for ritiection. 
Few and short notices ivere afforded 
of the coming dread. Only one whistle, 
lo V, hut near to the house, followed 
by a whispercil monosyllable ; the word 
was ‘ Now,’ in my chamber or its 
immediate neighbour iiooil — whisper- 
e<l, but dreadfully audible — then a 
slight rustle, which was only not si- 
lencc, and when I started and looked 
round, at two paces distant — not 
more — th-^ dreaded being confronted 
me. In his form or aspect there was 
nothing of that horrid nature which I 
had been led to expect —no stain of 
blood — no countenance of despair. I 
have the appearance fully before me 
at this moment — a figure rather tall, 
and quite enveloped in a large cloak 


— calm steady eyes— a head uncover- 
ed, and of fine formation, and a visage 
which gave you the idea of one who 
was beyond fear and beyond surprise. 
A countenance of this nature, even on 
common occasions, has great power 
over you. You offer an involuntary 
homage to one whom you believe to 
have attained that height of philoso- 
phic security where nothing can agi- 
tate or amaze. Whether this height 
is ever attained through any passage 
but the grave, I will not now conjec- 
ture, but leave you to imagine how I 
felt, quelled and controlled by such 
an appearance as I beheld, and by the 
awfulncss wuth which my imagina- 
tion invested it — Suppose it only ima- 
gination which caused me to believe 
that I saw no inhabitant of the earth-^ 
1 did not, however, give rnyself up to 
this imagination. I strove to think 
that I was looking on a being mortal 
and sensible to injury as myself, and 
I prevailed. I remembered the suc- 
cession of sounds before his appear- 
ance — the whistle from without— 
that prompting whisper, the terri- 
ble ‘ Now' — the rustle which attend- 
ed the coo ing of this ni w guest to 
our chamber, and I cjiicludod that 
all indicated human contrivance and a 
mortal visitant. Then for the first 
time I looked eagtrly to the arms, 
hut he stood at the tabic on which 
they were laid, and I felt convinced 
that he was t>r^q>ared to baffle any 
atUmpt I could make to procure them. 
I (List an eye on my companions— 
they were sleeping with an indifilr- 
enee which provoked my anger, aii l 
I stamped on the floor and uttered 
some ])assionate exclamation. Still my 
persecutor looked im unmoved — and 
my poor friends, after an inarticulate 
murmur from Godfrey, continued in 
deep and silent slumber. Could our 
winchavebcen drugged } — I had drunk 
only water. Had my companions taken 
unconsciously an opiate, and were we 
all now to pay the penalties — I of my 
abstinence, and they of indiscretion? 
The instant this thought presented it- 
self to my mind, I became desperate ; 
I dashed my hanil violently against my 
head, and in another moment I would 
have been, if I had persisted in the 
attempt, engaged in a struggle for life 
or death with my adversary. He saw 
what was passing in my mind, and 
with the same composed manner which 
never deserted hiin^ he moved hit 
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head, mouTDfully, I thought, and said, 
in a rapid whisper, ‘ Forbear — be 
temperate and discreet, and no evil 
shall befall you or your companions, 
—if you are viohnt, nothing can save 
you/ Ills words and manner re- 
called me to reason. Surely, even 
though his intents were evil, he was 
not without adherents to uphold him 
in them. Some subtile agency must 
have contrived the plot to which my 
friends were victims, — the whistle in 
the neighbourhood of the house must 
have signified the approach of parti- 
sans, — and, as we were circuinst.mct d, 
resistance (in all probability ) to arm- 
ed numhirs, was not to be thought of. 
You will not then be surprised that 
iny resolution ga\c way, nor perhaps 
at my siih:?equ(.iit conduct, lie spoke 
again — not in a whisper, hut in a lone 
so low, although without apparent ef- 
fort or restraint, that his voice scarcely 
founded louder. ‘ Your intiusion 
here was rash and culjialile. You came 
to inelulge jour curiosity; have )Ou 
courage to pursue the adventures at.d 
ha>e tilt* mjr.tt ry disclostd r’ I looked 
to the arms, and for the first tiin ; lie 
bmileil. ‘ They are not mcts arj,* 
said he. ‘ Are you willing,’ he con- 
linuul, ' to leani what jou havetx- 
])Osed your-elt’ to untried peril that 
you might know ? Will you,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ accompany me?' 

I hesitated for a monunt, an I 
he proceeded — ‘ You are not safer here 
than outhide thi'< cliaiiil>er ; your host 
security is to eontide in me. — Are yon 
ready to lollow iiu — iiiiuriiied r’ 

I ran rapully o\er all the cir- 
cumstances of my sifuifioii. I was. I 
miglu say, alone and di lenci h ss, vur- 
roundod, 1 had no (h)uht, if' my ad- 
vtr.'aritK were mortal, by iminbers, 
which it w'.is absurd to think of with- 
stainhng. W hat should it avail me 
to manifest distrust ? The love of ad- 
venture, too,aw'okeiri me. Why might 
I not have the fortune to witiu^s 
things worthy (;f reiriemlirance ? W hy 
might I not be a means of extrica- 
ting our entire party from danger. 
* I will confide in you,' said I ; ‘ lead 
on.' 

** I looked, with all the anxiety iia- 
trral in my situation, to see how my 
communication w’ould be receive*! ; 
but the face re maim d quite unniovccl 
—no malignant satisfaction — no plea- 
sure— no surprise — he simply, by a 
flight inclination of his head, gave 


notice that my proposal was accepted ; 
and in the next moment was passing 
through the wall of the chamber, 
which seemed to open to give him ad- 
mission. In the state of mind in which 
I was, things very strange appear 
ed natural ; and, without a pause, I 
followed my mysterious conductor, 
1 pursued the rustling of his cloak, 
and soon found myself de.'^ceiiding u 
narrow staircase. I groped my w^ay 
in darkness fora few minutes, and af- 
ter proceeding for some paces along a 
passage to which the staircase led, 
found m)self in a little square apart- 
ment, without furniture of any kind, 
the flovir of which was flagged, and 
which was lighted by a lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling. IK re my con- 
ductor paused, and seemed to rcllect 
for a moment. ‘ That ilour,' said he, 
directing his eyes towards a door co- 
ven d with black cloth at a corner of 
the room, ‘ it should not be closed 
— pray ojien it.' 

“ What did lie mean by this com- 
mand ? Was I to b(‘ pnci}»itati d iqion 
some sudden lUsirnction ? Why was 
I to he thus thrust upon an unseen 
danger, and to lead the way, where I 
had promise ! only tofidlow? Althe>ugh 
unaniud, I had hiilieito helel ni>^elf 
prepare* 1, in can‘ of treachei y, to e\e*rt 
my sireiigili t*) the mmost ; and was 
<k termined, it my guide ht^lravtd me, 
to vSii/e upon )iim,and make him feel 
tile energy of ad>ing gra^p ; but here 
I was to he taken at \antagt‘; enemies., 
pt rhaps, suddiiily to start up litf'on', 
a peril noil'' in',! i^aior id' iliein liehind, 
— I was to Miff’ei without an ellort at 
rtveiige. ^ I will not do it — I will 
sell my life iUmi',’ and I looked loiind 
for some weq)on to second my despe- 
rate intent. 

‘ Vour life — What ])Uts your life 
in peiii? ^'e)U aie safe as in eour la- 
ther's house.’ I fill stiao'jely assured 
by the tones of Ins singular \oice, so 

1 )assionless, but .^o inn»rtssi\e. Mill, 
lowevi r, I shniiik Ironi the office* he 
would assign me, and sud, with full 
*letermiiiiiiion of purpose, — ‘ I will 
not go before you ; I piamuscd to fol- 
low where )ou led— (io you on — open 
that door, and still I follow.’ 

“ Ilewa? silent lor a moment ; nnd, 
for the first time since I saw liiin, 
appe ared disturbed ; he even smiled a 
scornful and hitt* r smile, and replied, 
repealing my worils in a tone suitable 
to his altered tippcarance — ‘ Qpen that 
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door— open that door — Behold !' and 
he cast off* the clcak which had hi- 
therto concealed his figure, and stretch- 
ed out towards me, arms from which 
the hands had been lopped off, and 
horrid from recent mutilation ; — ‘ Be- 
hold !' he repeated, in a voice of 
thunder. It was a ghastly sight to 
see the stern and inflamed aspect, 
the naked, mangled arms, vividly be- 
fore me ; and all other parts of the 
figure, whether from my visual weak- 
ness, or from some more fearful cause, 
indistinct and dim, as if a vapour sur- 
rounded the form — and the angry 
countenance, and the mutilated limbs, 
were protrudtd from it. 

I was horror-struck ; at one mo- 
ment I lelt .1 tear in my eye — but I W'as 
not relieved by W’ceping. When I re- 
covered power of motion, I walked 
with the submis&iveness of a child to 
do his bidding. A glove bad been left 
on the handle of the door, and I re- 
member fearing to (lis})laceit, although 
it was damp from what seemed like 
blood. 1 proceeded to do my woik. 

1 ttiri'.ed the b iiulle — but it was wnth 
difiiculty. I felt t veil as if some motion 
in the door resisted me, as I attempt- 
ed to open it ; but I now beoaine des- 
peinte; and altliou di a struggling 
resistance was made to my efiorts, and 
although sounds, as of the inunniir 
of human voices, were uttert d to deter 
me, I persevered, until at one effort, 
move violent than the rest, I seemed 
to have siun eedi'd, and the door was 
about to fiy ojien, win n I beard a 
voice indistinctly, hut which I c mid 
peifictly undcistmd ; it said, — * .My 
nosi' ! — my nose ! — unhand m v nose !’ 
I uwmke, and hmud th .t 1 inul made 
free with tliat ftatuie of poor Ciod- 
frey’s face, and that he and I wire 
bathed in tlie blood wliieh was issu- 
ing copiously from it. 

“ Pause, dear O’Brien, for an in- 
stant ; do not avenge yourself on my 
poor packet. 1 1 has not done you wrong, 
nor bus its author ; and if you recol- 
lect yourself, you must remendnr 
that, by anticipation, you have amply 
had your revenge. Not — do not think 
it — in your late communication. Far 
be it from mo to insinuate that your 
adventures are to terminate as mine 
has ended. No, it never entered into 
my mind thus to disparage your re- 
cital ,* but 1 find an old score against 
you, and I know you are too just to 
be angry at the manner in which it is 


wiped away. Do you remember ? — 
but no, perhaps you do not, — few re- 
collect better than you what they have 
read, but few forget faster what they 
have invented. 1 can refresh your me- 
mory, however ; and I quote from my 
commonplace book. Article, ‘ Dreams,' 
— my accusation against you : — ‘ Phe- 
nomena in dreaming. Identity and 
diversity — conversation with O'Brien 
on the subject, who related the fol- 
lowing dream, and described it as 
having resulted from our conversa- 
tions on the above subjects, and from 
his engagement in the study of op- 
tics.' 

^ I dreamed,' said he, ' that I was 
walking on the shore, near Bray, and 
looking towards the Welsh moun- 
tains, which appeared distinctly visi- 
ble. As I was endeavouring to make 
niy fancy act as a magnifier, and shew 
me the plains and valleys they en- 
closed, I found myself amongst them, 
but now% strange to say, they seemed 
less lofty than when I saw tlum at so 
considerable a distance. Also I bad 
ceased to be alone, and to my com- 
panion, who, though unknown to me, 
seeiiitd yet familiar, and in some sort 
connected with my former life, I spoke 
of the wonder w’ith which 1 regirded 
the very strange ])henoincnon present- 
ed to me. lie endeavoured to explain 
why the mountains diminished as I 
approached them, spoke of the tfiects 
ot mist and distance ; but I w'as not 
sati>He'i. — ‘ No,' said I, ‘ the laws of 
o])ties are violated, and titlicr tl e'^e 
law's arc unsound, or some strange de- 
tv pt ion is ])raciised on us. Oli,’ said 
I, delighted at my di-covery, ‘ all is 
delusion — these are not vales or moun- 
tains — it is a dream.' — ' Xo,' rqdied 
mycoinpinion, ‘ tbit cannot he ; you 
may he dreaming, but I am waking.' 
— M'^hat absurdity can be imagined 
greater, than that tw'o persons shall 
become involvtd in the same dn am, 
and shall converse in it ? I was per- 
plexed — but at length extricated my- 
self. ' Tlu re are no two persons — I 
am the only person concerned — you 
arc the mere creature of my dream.' 
— ‘ That,' said my pertinacious op- 
ponent, ^ that I deny. If either be 
ideal, I insist you are the shadow. I 
feel my existence too strong in me to 
imagine that I am the shade of a 
dream, or the dream of a shade, in 
any other sense than that in which 
the old philosopher applies that figure 
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to the life of all mankiiul. I certain- 
ly will not resign iny claim to my 
own separate identity/ — How was this 
question to be decided ? We had both 
become satisfied that one of us was the 
shadow of a dream, but neither would 
acquiesce in the notion tlut he was to 
have his portion only in so fleeting an 
existence. How was the matter to be 
decided? My tormentor proposed a 
contrivance. We should each give 
the other a cuff on the ear, and as- 
certain thus the shadow and the sub- 
stance. I was to strike first, and I de- 
livered my buffet with hearty good- 
will ; my hand fell noiseless upon his 
cheek, but to my mortification, there 
he stood still, with a malicious grin 
upon his countenance, and resuly to 
repay my blow with interest. Kow 
came ray trial and my alarm. I dread- 
ed what the efft*cts of the blow miglit 
be ; sure I was that I bad real life ; 
but not sure, that the issue of the 
trial might not adju licate me a sha- 
dow, and banish me for ever to the 
land of dreams. My persecutor seem- 


ed to enjoy my distress, and to dally 
with delignt of the vengeance he was 
to indulge in. He raised his arm, 
and strained his muscles for the blow 
by which I was to be proved nothing ; 
but my dread of annihilation became 
too severe, and before the blow des- 
cendetl, I awoke in ecstasies that I had 
not been pronounced a vision.' 

* This is ]\Ir O’Brien’s recital, and 
I find two lines drawn across it, and 
the following comment : — * N.B. — O’- 
Brien has told me that he invented 
the above story merely for his own 
and my amusement.' Now, confess, 
have you been punished beyond your 
deserts? I have menly had my re- 
venge; but I promise, that, without 
provocation, I will not again assail 
you, ‘ Hie victor co'stus artermjue 
repono.' I.et me hear soon that you 
bear no malice in your heart, Jiul that 
you belit'Ve me no shadow', or delusion, 
or tormentor, but most sincerely your 
friend, 

Cii ARLJ.s Ham iNGs." 


THE rKANCISCAN' ANU Tllh nUO I JIl JUIOOJ). 

Fro7n the Latin of Buehanan. 

IN rjioin'c'i ION. 


At the time when tin* great Scot- 
tish reformer Jibii Knox, through th.e 
instrumentality of an overruling i*ro- 
vidence, made his appe iranec, tlie Ho- 
man Catholic religion in Scothnd had 
arrived at tliat pitcli of corruption 
and abuse to which, fri ui its very na- 
ture, it must always incline. Being 
founded on the evil passions of the 
human mind, in so far as it dift’ers 
from the pure doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, such evil passions it 
must always subserve ; and as, in ma- 
ny cases, it has substituted tlie dog- 
mas of fallible and sinful beings, in 
the place of the infallible oracles of 
God, its tendency is to enslave, lo 
darken, and degrade, the human un- 
derstanding. To the full exercise of 
the mind it must liC, and always has 
been, the declarctl enemy : it shrinks 
from the light of reason, as the phan- 
toms and fiends of darkness fiec the 
approach of the day-spring: it can 
only reign and domineer amid igno- 
rance and the prostration of the powers 
of the human understanding: it is 


dc'jpotic in its enrictments, intolerant 
ill Us enactions, ami bloody and ]k r- 
stcutiiigin its spirit. It has nlwajs 
set its face against every itnproveim nt 
and innovation ; and has looked with 
the scowl of di'^approbatiori on ivtry 
art and science wdiiclt did not minister 
to the jiromotion and advancement of 
its own siiperuiiious riles and eere- 
monies. JOvery tilin'/ that tinde«l to 
expand and strengthen the intellect 
of man, it lias ever opposed ; and if it 
ha.s been the Iricnd and foster- mother of 
Painting, Architecture, Statuary, and 
Music, — and of this there can he no 
doubt, — it was because it perceived in 
these most glorious arts, the most 
powerful auxiliaries to enslave the spi- 
rit of man, by working on his imagi- 
nation, and to darken him through 
the medium of his senses and his feel- 
ings. In this respect it has put in 
practice the devicts of ancient hea- 
thenism, which also was indebted to 
the fine arts for much of its jwwcr and 
efficiency. It also appealed to the 
senses and the imagination ; it cjnbo<« 
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died, ill pictured and sculptured forms, 
the abstract conceptions and the tra- 
ditionary lore of the human mind — 
the virtues and the vices of the deified 
hero and legislator — the power of all- 
pervading love — the principles, real 
or supposed, that regulate the air, the 
earth, and the water — and, in fine, the 
whole being of man, as he has been, 
as he is, and as he hopes or fears to 
be. 

Popery is Christianity engrafted on 
the Pagiiiism of Greece and Home, 
and its fruits have the flavour, and 
have always partaken much of the na- 
ture, of the parent stock. The statue 
of the Thunderer required but little 
alteration to be a fit representation of 
the Fisherman of Galilee: the soror 
afque t.onjujo Jovis was but another 
expression for the mother of God, and 
the queen of heaven and from the 
Mythologic Tartarus, the cunning 
priesthootl could easily borrow all the 
grim and horrific imagery of their pur- 
gatory. The resemblance between the 
two is, in various particulars, remark- 
ably complete ; but the priest of St 
Peter was unlike the priest of Poly- 
theism in the article of toleration. 
These rejected not the gods of others, 
nor persecuted the worshippers of 
strange gods, if so be that Jupiter and 
all his tribe were treated with due re- 
spect, and not spoken against. The Po- 
lytheist never asserted that all without 
tlie pale of his church are accursed 
now and for ever ; he was the most 
accommo<lating of religionists. Your 
god was his god, for whom indeed he 
exacted from you a decent degree of 
reverence ; and with a quocunque 
alio nomine voccris” he lifted up the 
voice of supplication and of adoration 
to the gods of foreign lands, whose 
power, and whose attributes, and 
whose \ ery names, he did not and cared 
not to know. The Athenian had an 
altar deilicated to the unknown god- 
like an hospitable landlord who keeps 
a place vacant for an unexpected guest 
— even although he had thousands of 
his own to worship ; and in the Ro- 
man Pantheon, there was a niche for 
the statue of every new divinity that 
might happen to make his appearance. 

Among a rude and warlike people 
such as the Scots, Popery flourished 
long and prevailed ; and at the time 
of the Reformation, its corruptions and 
impostures, and the profligacy of its 


priests, are scarcely credible. Some of 
our ancient kings had been devotees of 
the sternest cast, who had lavished on 
the church both lands and treasures, 
in order to lay up for themselves trea- 
sures in heaven. Others of them, the 
slaves of every evil passion, and the 
perpetrators of the foulest crimes, 
were taught by their ghostly counsel- 
lors, that gold and lands, and the 
church's prayers, alone could purchase 
for them the forgiveness of the past, 
immunity for the future, and oliss 
eternal. The prince, the peer, and 
peasant, the religious enthusiast and 
the dissipated profligate, all were ex- 
cellent subjects for the crafty minis- 
ters of ibis polluted system, who re- 
velled and rioted, flourished and fat- 
tened, amid the ignorance and the 
crimes of a priest.enslaved people. 
Vice, in all its hideous shapes, started 
up from amidst this rank hotbed, this 
superfetation, of wealth and luxury. 
The priests, like Jcslmrun of the Old 
Testament, “ waxed fat, and kicked. 
They provoked God to jealousy with 
strange gods, with abominations pro- 
voked they him to anger. They sa- 
crificed unto devils, not to God ; to 
gods whom they knew not, to new 
gods that came newly up. And when 
the Lord saw it, he abhorred them, 
because of the provoking of his sons 
and of his daughters. And he s.ud, I 
will hide ray face from them, I will 
see what their end shall be ; for they 
arc a very fro ward generation, child- 
ren in whom there is no faith.”— 
(Deut. 32, 15.) 

The greater, and that, too, the more 
fertile part of the kingdom, was in the 
hands of the churchmen, who squan- 
dered aw^ay their immense wealth by 
indulging in every luxury, and riot- 
ing in everyextravagant pleasure. Pre- 
vented by the laws of their church 
from marrying, and persecuting with 
relentless lury every one of their order 
who transgressed such laws, hut at 
tlie same time winking at the abomi- 
nations to which this unnatural re- 
striction gave rise, they lived in open 
profligacy with courtezans, whom they 
maintained in the ^catest pomp and 
luxury, and with whose offspring even 
the great and the noble did not dis- 
dain an alliance, because of the splen- 
did fortunes which thereby accrued to 
them. They disregarded all secular 
jurisdiction, and held every enactment 
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jiut that of tlie church, of which they 
were both the framers and the admi- 
nistfators, in no estimation ; and this, 
with the doctrine and practice of con- 
fession, was an instrument of tremen- 
dous power, which made the high and 
the mighty, as well as the weak and 
the humble, tremble at tlieir frown. 
Their profligacy was only exceeded by 
their ignorance ; and with every kind 
of sound learning, whether sacred or 
profane, they were utterly unacquaint- 
ed. Buchanan has recorded, that in 
his time the clergy were so unlt‘arned 
that they inveighed against Martin 
Luther as the author of a heretical 
book called the New Testament — but 
as for them, they would adhere to the 
Old.* (wrj rum rst ; luji non potest — 
every priest in broad Scotland might, 
in so far as his knowledge was con- 
cerned, have declared. Idke the fo- 
reign monk, the Scot also accounted 
Greek the parent of all heresies ; and 
both of them would have affirmed, as 
one of them is said to have done, that 
whoever learned Hebrew instantly be- 
came a Jew. 

To (Very religion which in<^ists on 
outward ceremony as paramount to 
every thing eKe, men are found to be 
very bigoted, and \ery exact in its 
ob'ervjiices. The Jews found it an 
easy matter to make broad their ]diy- 
lacteries, to make clean the outride of 
the cup and the platter, to huiM the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sejmlcbres of the righteous ; but they 
were condenmLd for omitting the 
weightier matters of the law — ^judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith. The religion 
of tlie Homan Catholic at the lime of 
the Beforniation, like that of the hy- 
pocritic Scribes and Pharisees, con- 
sisted more in what the Scriptures 
emphatically call Kodihf service, than 
in the worship of the heart. There is 
a natural timdency in the human mind 
to substitute ceremony for reality — to 
give every thing to God rather than 
the heart ; and to this perverted prin- 
ciple Popery gives every scope and fa- 
cility. The Papist of fonner times — 
we say not what he is now — was 
tai.ght to be exact in mumbling his 


Ams and Credos, and in counting his 
beads ; to be profuse of his crossings and 
genuflexions, to pay highly for masses 
and indulgences, to abstain from flesh 
on V ridays,— and this was of greater 
moment than in abstaining from the 
lusts of the flesh on this and every 
other day, — to practise fastings, lash- 
ings, and watchings — to comnnl every 
faculty of his mind, and every move- 
ment of his body, to the will and 
keeping of the Holy Church. The God 
of Revelation, who is represented as a 
jealous God, and who will not allow 
the worship due to him to be given to 
another, was in a manner overlooked 
amid a multitude of angels and saints, 
male and female. “ The queen ot 
heaven'* was more the nnaliator be- 
tween God ami man, than He “ whom 
(fod heart th always and the confes- 
sion of sill to a sinful priest ])rocured 
a pardon for the past, and indulgence 
for the future. 

Pious frauds of every possible de- 
scription were lyuctiscd on an ignorant 
and superstition-? people ; and all the 
trumpery of relics ami rotten bones, 
which never l)elon.:('d to aposilcr., 
saints, or martNrs, ami were not worth 
a sous it‘ they had, were brought from 
Home and Jeru^ilein, wht're they had 
never been, and sold for money, or 
used as the instruments for perform- 
ing every Hpecicb of friud, under the 
name of iniracli‘s. Imiges of wood 
and lead — represtnting saints who, had 
they lived in our d.iy, would in many 
instances infallibly have betn hanged, 
and, like our modern gipsies and for- 
tune-tellers, had the power of procu- 
ring every blcsj-ing under heaven to 
those that used them — were sold for 
the sake of filthy lucre. ** The king- 
dom,** says the excellent and learned 
M'Oie, “ swarmed with ignorant, 
idle, luxurious monks, who like lo- 
custs, devoured the fruits of the earth, 
and filled the air with pestilential in- 
fection ; with friars, white, black, and 
grey; canons regular, and of St An- 
thony, Carmelites, C’arthusians, Cor- 
deliers, Dominicans, Franciscans, (Con- 
ventuals, and Observan tines, .Faeobins, 
Premonslratcnsians, monks of Tyrone^, 


• Taodunum inde profecti, ipsi sc pracdicabant ad pfrnas de Novi Tc^tamenti Iccto- 
ribus insumendas. S%'iiti, ilia tempestate, id inter gravissiuin crimiim nuuierabatur ; 

tantaque erat rsecitas, ut sacerdotiim pleriqoc, noviiads nomine oftlnsi, contendunt, 
eum iibrutn mi]HT a Martino Luthcro fuinne scriptuin, ac Vetus Tcstanientum repot- 
cunt.— iJitt. Lib. lo, p. 2tfl. Huddinian*s Ldition. 
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and of V^illis Caulium, and Hospital* 
lers, or Holy Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem ; nuns of St Austin, St 
Clair, St Scholastica, and St Cathe- 
rine of Sienm, with canonesscs of va- 
rious chins,”* 

Through this night of thick and 
gloomy darkness a ray of divine light 
had penetrated, even before the ap- 
pc.irancc, in the character of a reform- 
er, of 

“ that fals apostat priest, 

Kncniiu to (Ihrvst, and iiianni.'> salvatioun, 
Your i’Maistcr Knox,”— 

as Nicol TJurne, a priest of the llo- 
niish Ciuireh, has designat'd' him. 
Knox was at this time an ordained 
minister of that churcii wliicli he was 
destined soon after to overthrow ; 
spending his days and nights in inves- 
lig.aing the Scriptures of holiness, in 
comparing their doctrines with the 
sinful maxims and covrupt policy of 
that system to winch he himself be- 
longed, and in putting on the whole 
armour of nghteoiMie-s, till he was 
ready to go foith as tlio mighty < hain- 
])ion of irutli, and in the power of the 
.spnit of God, to imht, to conquer, and 
to relbrm. The doctrines of Martin 
Luther, or rather the doelrines of the 
Hible promulgated by him, which, 
like an earthquake, were now convul- 
sing the whole of Kurope, and shaking 
the strongholds of superstition and 
ignorance, were Lit also in benighud 
Scoiland, into which the books of Lu- 
tiler had been intioduced, notwith- 
standing the acts of her parliament 
which prulnbited them, and declared 
that she had always bene dene of 
all sic filth and vice.”f The good 
seed had sunk deep into the hearts of 
not a few, producing the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, and sirength- 
ening them to bear that storm of vio- 
lence and persecution which many, — 
and of martyrdom, which some, had 
afterwards to endure. 

The language and literature of 
Greece and Rome, which at this time 
were cultivated with the greatest ar- 
dour, helped to overturn that pillar 
and sup])ortof superstition — the scho- 
lastic philosophy: and men, having 


burst asunder the baAds. which had so 
long cribbed and confined them-, be- 
gan to expatiate at large over the fair 
fields of ancient history, which inspi- 
red them with the love of liberty, and 
supplied them with the brightest ex- 
amples of patriousm ; to drink at the 
living streams of poetry, which invi- 
gorattd their minds, while it refined 
their taste ; and to grapple with the 
suV)tlclies of the ancient metaphysics, 
which sharpened the intellect, and 
opened up to them a simpler and more 
philosophic logic than ihat to which 
they had been accustomcil. The minds 
of the people, too, had been gradually 
opened to perceive the absurdities of 
Popery, and the profligacy of its mi- 
nLters, by the s itires, plays, and songs 
of the poets, who, in all ages and in 
all countries, have been the first and 
the greatest of reformers. J The works 
of Sir David Lindsay, in this respect, 
exerted an extraordinary influence on 
the minds of his countrymen, flis 
Satyre on the Three E.states,” and 
his “ Monarchil s,” were both direct- 
ed to this most important end, namely, 
tile errors, the corrupiions, and the 
vices of the Romish Churcli. In the 
latter of these productions, he has ex- 
hibited the rise and progress, the er- 
rors and abuse, of Pa})acy, with the 
precision and minuteness of an histo- 
rian ; and, as we learn from the chro- 
nicles of those times that the poems 
of Lindsay WTre read by ^ every man, 
woman, and child,” their influence 
must have been great. The priests, who 
were so alive to every other species of 
heresy, did not perceive, till cx peri- 
ls nee liad taught them, the deadly con- 
sequences to their order of this most 
powtTlul and efficient of heresies.— 
Songs, and not sermons, ought to have 
been the objects of their persecutions ; 
Lindsay, and not Imtber, should have 
been the theme of their vituperation ; 
and the bards, instead of the laurel, 
should have worn the martyr’s crown* 
'Wise in their generation in many re- 
spects, herein were they blinded : the 
poets unveih d to the eyes of the peo- 
ple the pomp, the pride, and the pro- 
fligacy, of their priests ; and all tlie 
fulminations of popes, and the ana- 


' Life of John Knox, vol.i. p. 18. f Acta Piirliamcntorum Scoti.T, vol. ii. p. 205. 
See a very learned unit iiUcrcbting, dissertation on this subject in 3PCnc’s Life of 
Knox, vol. i. p. 380. 
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theroas of prelates, and the threatened 
pains and penalties in this world and 
the next, could not re-establish in the 
minds of the people that respect for 
the priesthood, which the poets had 
eradicated. 

Even so early as the year be- 
fore Henry VIII. of Engknd had 
quarrelled with the Uoinish See, the 
reformed opinions had found their 
way into Scotland ; and in 1528, Pa- 
trick Hamilton, closely related to our 
kings by lineage, and the first of Scot- 
tish martyrs, sealed the firiniuss of 
his belief by suffering at the stake. 
Between this and 15 to the flames of 
persecution bLzed in every part of the 
country, and many suffered martyr- 
dom for conscience* sake, in the most 
cruel and revolting manner. “ In the 
beginning of the year 153f),’* says Bu- 
chanan, “ several persons, being sus- 
pected of Lutheranism, were put in 
ward, and towards the end of Febru- 
ary five were burned, nine recan ie<l, 
several suffered banishment. Among 
these was Creorge Buchanan, vs ho, 
W’hile his guards slept, esca])ed tli. oiigh 
the window of the room vs here he was 
confined.”* 

Buchanan, while in France, had 
been tutor to Lord Cassilis from 15‘12 
to 1537, and then returned with his 
pupil to Scotland. Whih* residing at 
the EarPs seat in Ayrsldre, he compo- 
sed a short poem against the Francis- 
cans, called ‘LSomniuni,” in imitation 
of Dunbar’s, entitled, How Dunbar 
was dtsyred to he aiie Frier,” *|- in 
which he lashes their vices and hypo- 
crisy, and which gave great offence to 
these very sensitive individuals. 

Buchanan was about to return to 
France, when James V. appointed him 
preceptor to hLs natural son, .Tames 
Stewart, whose mother’s name was 
Elizabech Shaw, of the family of Sau- 
chie, and not him, as it is generally 
supposed, who was afterwards the re- 
gent. 


CSept. 

About the time of Buchanan’s pre- 
ferment to this office, the Franciscans, 
who had not forgotten the severity of 
the Somnium,” and were indignant 
that the revilcr of their order sliould 
have found favour in the eyes of liis 
sovereign, were suspected by King 
James of having been parties, along 
with several of the nobility, in a late 
conspiracy against his own life.J The 
king naturally fixed on Buchanan as 
the fittest person to inflict a suitable 
punishment on them, both on account 
of his great talents, and fioin the con- 
sidt ration that the poet’s own private 
w’rongs from the Franciscans would 
give a keener edge to tlie satire, and 
make it more cutting and s *vere. 

“ 8i natura negat, tacit iiuligmid > v,.r- 
sum.” 

Buchanan, who did not wish to em- 
broil himself farther with tlnse pow- 
erful monks, the tfllct of vvho-e re- 
sentment he l»ud alriady cxperitnctd, 
and at the same tinu* willing to gratify 
his prince, wiote what hehirnselt con- 
sidired an ambiguous sort of poem, 
called “ Rilinodia tlvi* effect of which 
was, that it both dissatislud the king, 
and added fuel to the anger of tin* 
Franciscans, ’fliat it did not s itisj’y 
the king it is more difficult to undir- 
stand tlian that it increased the re- 
sentment of the Friars ; for, a^surisl- 
ly, the recantation is far more hitti r 
than the original offence. 'I’he poet 
being thus driven to it, betook him- 
self in good earnest to la-h Ids pious 
friends ; and, beyond all controversy, 
never did Christopher North apply 
the knout to the cuticle of a Cockney 
with greater energy and effeit, than 
Buchanan to their sacred backs in his 
F f ancitiraHUH, 

It was on account of these satires 
that Buclianan was suspected of Lu- 
tlieranism, and obliged to flee his na- 
tive country, from which he was an 
exile for twenty-four years. 


Buchanan's Ft^anciscan and the Brotherhood. 


• Hist. Lib, 14, p. 277- Bud. Etl. 
f See Lord Hailes* Ancient Scottish Ballads, p. 2.'t. 

X Buchanan’s Autobiography, and his Dedication of the Franciscan. Also Uud- 
‘'hoan's preface, and Irving’s Life of Buchanan. 
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THE FRANCISCAN AND THE BROTHERHOOD. 

From the Latin of Buchanan. 

Whence that unwonted sternness ? Why that face 
Louring with wrinkles Why that solemn pace ? 

Thy mouth, why always curbed by silence' bit ? 

Where be thy Immours — where thy jokes, thy wit ? 
Why should the ball, the dusty circus' roar — 

The flying steed — delight thy heart no more ? 

Shall hunting, hawking, or thy unerring spear. 

Piercing the long-lived stag — no longer be thy care ?” 

'' To me, reflecting on the ills of life, 

Its silly hopes, its trembling fears, and strife 
Liuling in nothing, and that false serene 
Of joys which are to be, but ne'er have been, — 

It oft appear'd that I was like a bark, 

Toss'd on a boundless sea, where all is dark, 

Which the lioar helmsman strives in vain to guide, 
braving the piping winds and swelling tide : 

Thus I, so tempest- toss’d, the danger past. 

Have found a resting-place for life at last ; 

And the few fleeting years which may be given, 

I have resolved to dedicate to Heaven ; 

Far from the world and its maddening din, 
ril weep away my stains of youthful sin. 
be mine the tonsure, cord, and the dark cowl 
Tliat veils the head— enlightens all the soul, — 

Keeps out the world, but opens up the sky : 

Hear me, St Francis! hear thy votary ! 

This is my being’s object, end, and aim. 

To feel on earth thy pure ethereal flame : 

So late the sport of life — by ills oppress'd. 

My troubled soul now longs to be at rest." 

If tired of folly, and by virtue led. 

Thou hast resolved her narrow path to tread. 

And lifting up thy fix’d, unfaltering gaze. 

To pierce the gloom that darkens all her rays. 

Drinking the living streams ; if such thy care, 

I do admire the effort, praise thy prayer; 
but if the phantom shadow of a sliadc 
Seduce thee into paths which pride hath made. 

Oh, tarry not, but sound a safe retreat — 

Wing, wing with speed thy now reluctant feet : 

Deem not tlic dotard dreams of hoary age 
Than the true counsels of a friend more sage ; 

Nor let a vulgar superstition lure 

Thee, more than reason, undisguised and pure : 

Think not my words profane, or that I love 
To brave Jehov.'di, as the giants Jove. 

Our Pontiffs, sacred fathers, those whose name 
Firtue has blazon’d on the rolls of fame, 

I too adore, and always liavc adored : 

but when a shaveling monk, liis twisted cord, 

Ilis broad-brimm'd Ijcavcr, and his skull displays. 

And sandals, to admit the sunny rays ; 

Nor cord, nor cowl, nor hat, nor head, nor all 
Can make me say, ^ There goes the Apostle Paul.' 

No, no — that hood hath often been a den 
Of tyrants, thirsting for the blood of men ; 

VOL. XXVI. NO, CLVII. 2 I 
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There robbers, gluttons, often hide their head^— 

The base polluter of the marriage bed, — 

And treachery, false modesty — that work 
Their frauds, in sheep attire, there often lurk. 

‘‘ Then let not all their wily arts betray 
Thy footsteps into Error’s devious way. 

From w'hich there \s no returning : Oh ! their snares, 

I know them well — they almost made me theirs, 

Had not Eubuhis, hoary-headed sage, 

By Heaven iiisj)ired, reclaim’d my tender age. 

Some noxious licrb, or powerful spell, I see 
Hath wrought the self- same malady in thee ; 

Or some malignant s])irit, by his art, 

Hath made thy judgment from its seat depart ; 

Therefore I’ll try the poison to control, 

And exorcise the demons from thy soul, 

With the same medicines, by Kiiluilus given — 

Fubulus, learned sage ! inspired of Heaven ! — 

To me, whose madness uas <o iincontiiu'd, 

Glorying in sin, to every vice inchned ; 

Hoiiht not my charm, hut deem mv coiiu'^el worth 
i\Iore than e’er maddeti’d Sihjl bellow’d forth. 

But first witli lioly water cross thy face 
Nine tinas; as oft drink ladlehon' ; next plact‘ 

’rhis dower of nioly in thy hand ; and pray, 

'riiough last, not least, attend to wh it I ^ay. 

Ahhougli tile monks of foniur days, 1 o\\n, 

Were men of holy lives, and bright renown — 

So that all future time rebounds tlieir praise — 

Sucli are not modern monks, not such tin n ways 
Not the true (»od, hut Iucr\ ’s tiltliy god, 

They worshiji, and his sordid altars load : 

A false religion veils from inoita! ktii 
The foul misdeeds of hicr«*-lf»\ ing mtn. 

Who gull thcMilgar by ;• name that mad(‘ 

Th( ir sire.s the substance, hut theniM lves a sliadc. 

And that you he not da/zled by tin* bla/e 
Of tinsel piety tliat nietts your gaze, 

’I’liosc flectmg idols that have '•tunn’il your ( yes, 

Wlioin popes and princes, ]»etTS and peasants prize ; 

Come, view them wi'll, ami then with me declan*. 

How useful haldiu^s, and hotv usek" s hair ; 

How gnat the good of nihes that sweep the erouml, 

AVitliin th<‘ folds of which ate monster, found ; 

Of sandals which admit tin* sunny ra ,. 

But hel]) to lead the darkling soul a^t^av ; 

Of silly superstitious tricks, which drain 

Fools’ jmrses, wlien priests veml their stull’for gain. 

Wliat are tlieso men ? Why, those wliom fears of want, 
Strrvation, st< p-dames, angry fathers, haunt : 

Those W'ho have felt an angry inaster’s hk>ws, 

Or the law s lash ; or such as lova* to dose 
In indolence’s soft Leth.ean chains : 

’J’hoHc whose cold blood creeps slowly through their veins, 
Dull as their souls : the coarse, the vulgar tlirong, 

From whom tlio muse hath seal’d tlic hnints of song ; 

’i'hose at whoso hirtli the stars malignant frown’d, 

And whom the Gofl of Klor|uence disown'd : 

Tho-c wlio have vainly spent their younger days, 

(iroping throngdi learning’s dark bewildering maze: 

Jaded ami I’agg'd, tlieir backs they cannot how, 

To pull the oar, or guide the crooked plough, 
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Or bear the toils of war ; but useless, old. 

By Imngcr pinch'd, and pinch'd by winter's cold. 

To tliis, the haven of ignoble rest. 

They steer, for them the safest and the best. 

Their various jiowers, as various tasks await. 

The strong can dig, the weak can watch a gate ; 

This man can cook, that gull a widow's heart ; 

This lout among the rustics play a part, 

Wliosc simple minds he draws into his net. 

By many an apple, charm, and amulet. 

Those for the lads, and for the lasses these ; 

Tries all his arts of flattery to please ; 

Tells them of ghosts, and goblins, deeds not done 
By any mortal man beneath the sun. 

Add to such wretches, those who'^e frenzied brains 
Boil with the fiery current in their veins ; 

When madness and disease assail their bed, 

And the desponding doctor shakes his head, 

(living no hope of lift* — thus mad, they swear, 

I'hat if kind Heaven their ill-spent lives w'ould spare, 

Tlieir future great concern will be the soul, 

St Francis, and his order, and his cowl. 

On this some shaveling dons his gown and cord, 

Burning witli love of lucre, and tlie L — d. 

Hies Inm Avith speed to haunt the sick man's bed. 

And cram with lies his hair- brain'd crazy head : 

In Heaven secures him the most lofty station. 

By means of Avorks of supererogation. 

Of Avliidi some thousand busheH arc in store 
For liis soul’s weal — both noAv and evermore; 

And ratlier than let slip an ounce of pelf, 

For Heaven he is security himself. 

Thus the sick man he cozens and cajoles, 

To lose all Avorldly good to gain his soul’s. 

The monks receive his plate and soft attire. 

Ills tapestry — whate'tr Avill find a buyer. 

(iold, they declare, pollutes the lioly mind ; 

^^old they abhor — but only so when coin'd. 

Such toils arc for the rich, for Heaven is theirs : 

But if poor Taul or Peter need their prayers, 

With not a sous to save their souls withal, — 

Die and be d d, poor Peter and i)Oor Paul ; 

No prayers, processions, pomp, no funeral knell. 

No mass to ki*cp your wTctched souls from bell ! 

There mad Ambition too, Avith cord begirt, 

Creeps on to power, in rags nesmirch'd with dirt ; 

VV'^ith seeming scorn of Avealth, Avith solemn gait. 

And sanctimonious Avhine, it spreads its bait. 

Which the gull’d vulgar sAvalloAV ; ouAvards, on 
It crawls presumptuous, till it reach a throne, 

AV^here, dofling cowl, and cord, and loAAdy gown, 

A regal mitre does its temples croAA'U, 

Assumes a power, that ne'er to king was given,— 

Daring to act the (Jod of earth and lieavcn. 

Some don the gown to hide their deeds of sin. 

Filthy without, but filthier still Avithiii:— 

Their secret poison works : their specious guise 
Conceals tlieir black misdeeds from vulgar eyes : 

Wolves in the fold of Christ, in sheep's attire. 

Full of ambition, envy, fraud, and ire. 

“ Add to all these, your gamblers rook'd by'dice 5 
Martyrs to lust, hut still the slaves of ^vice : 
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The miclniglit dninkard driven from kin and kind. 
With gaunt starvation stalking close behind : 

Those whom a rigorous mistress hath made poor, 

First fleeced, then scorn'd, and last, forbid her door : 
The infamous, the turpid, those in want, 

Whom fear and greedy guardians always haunt : 

All such shall here obtain a resting place ; 

Such are the grand supporters of the race 
Of the cord-bearing friars ; such their pride, 

Such the great world, its reins direct and guide ; 

The slaves of dulncss, mad ambition, strife, — 

The scorn’d of fortune, and the scorn of life, — 

Of fathers, step-dames, all to virtue lost — 

To this asylum for all scoundrels post. 

Hopes, precipices, poisons, rivers, knives, 

Bridges, or bloody swords, abridged the lives 
Of men of former times, when ills assail’d. 

And every path of life and hope had fail’d : 

But now, when fear of punishment, or shame. 

Or infamy, hath blasted our good name, 

We think St Francis with his cord and gown 
Will save our souls, if we but shave onr crowm : 
Thieves, parricides, the infinnous, thus hope 
To enter heaven, white- wash’d by means of soaj). 

“ Poisons though drunk from gtms umst always kill, 
Ifnchanged their nature, and their jiovvir of ill. 

The ass though clad in Tjrian dye is slow ; 

The lioness for ever working woe : 

The ichneumon crafty : mild the o\ : the bear, 

The vulture, swallow', never changed art^ : 

So the polluted never purer grow^, 

Though clothed in whiter lobcs than Arctic snow- 
The viper of Numidia cast«^^ her skin — 

Not sting : — the tiger lea\e^ his mountain den. 

But not his savagimcss: soman may run 
O'er seas and mountains, and his fellow's shun ; 

Or deck himself in robes of white oi black, 

With thong or cord begird, or lash bis back, 

Or beg the bread of chaiity, and grind — 

Not all can sooilie llie tumults of the mind : 

I.et him change place, retire, shun Scyllnan snows. 

Or -iEthiop heats, hisbrea'.t finds no repoM*, 

Which guile and sinful passions c'.er vex. 

And sleepless cares excruciate and pei]>li;\. 

“ Nor marble cill, nor gloo.ny solitude, 

Shall from tliy soul the rc^tle*^'. stuims exclude ; 

And con.scious guilt shall haunt ihy waking hour. 

And grisly phantoms round thy pillow lour. 

Ambition, swollen with pride, shall find thee llierc*. 
Whirling thy fancy round on wings of air, 

Haging to burst the oppo'^ing harrier. 

“ Mark now' that despicable wretch ; — well, he 
Cannot distinguisli letter A from B ; 

A man who was rejected as unable 
To clean a greasy kitchen, or a stabh*; 

Yet shave him, it has all the goo<l of college — 

Clap on a cowl, the cowl’s the cap of knowle dge. 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye, our dnnee 
Is learn'd, and wise, and prudent, all at once, 

And strict and lionourahlc, a modest knave, 

A pander clias^c, a robber very grave ! 

Wnate’i r a friar says, that mu.st be true ; 

Wl»at he fmbids, tfun that you must not do ; 
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Is he a judge ? give him your case and wait ; 

Dare to insult him, and his nod is fate ; 

Such power has madness in a shaven pate ! 

We call the ancients credulous, that they 
Were by such dreams of error led away. 

As Cadmus* comrades sprung of serpents* teeth, — 

Or Jason, trembling with the fear of death. 

When the earth heaved in agony around. 

And magic terrors shook the pregnant ground ; 

Yet we believe — a groom not worth a doit, 

A strolling vagabond, or caitiff wight. 

By heaven converted, all at once has grown 
An Aristotle, Pluto, Zenophon. 

Now see the arts these lazy drones employ, 

To trap rich widows, and the mob decoy. 

'i'o darken and disturb the world, abuse 
The vulgar, and their poisonous drugs infuse ; 

Como listen, and their frauds exposed shall be, 

With all their trapi)ing‘5, tricks, and trumpei y 
Whene’er a madman loses every lock. 

The thing’s a man, that was before a block ; 

Idke Tages, born a sage, as bards avow, 

TurnM up a propbet, by a Tuscan plough ! 

Our iVIonk first learns to walk in solemn guise, 

With head inclined, hands cross’d, and downcast eyc-^ 
Fix’d on the ground askant ; Avith face as wan 
And j)alc, as make it fun.’cs of sulphur can ; 

To shun society ; and if one be near, 

NeA\r to laugh or speak ; and, during prayer, 

To force reluctant tears ; with poisonous buath 
To roar out psalnns, while music roars out Death ! ’’ 
Witli the left finger press tlic drinking cup, 

Before he dare to put it to his lip ; 

With pax vobiscuin,” ope the door or close, 

Witli formal phrase to raise him from repose ; 

With formal phrase arrange and cat his bread ; 
Bemove it, and do all that’s done or sanl, 

In making prayers — or Avater, greetings, praise — 

All, all is done in good .*:et formal ])hrase 
Full Avell he learns, Avith easy game in view'. 

How to prepare his toils, and Iioav ]uirsue ; 

How to allure the youth, and hoAV inflame 

The female heart to thoughts and deeds of shame ; 

How to catch widoAvs, and the cars of kings ; 

What presents please the rich and gical, Avhat things 
Deceive the fickle vulgar; and how those, 

VVhose eyelids death is just about to close. 

May be jnepared, Avith all due zealous care, 

To leave their woildly goods, himself the heir. 

These are the Avondrous rudiments of art. 

The proem and the prologue got by heart 
By all cord- bearers of a holy mind : 

For this, who Avouhl not leave their fViends and kind, 
Be wanderers, exiles, needy, hiAvlcss men ; 

Like wild beasts live, as often change ibcir den ; 

For years buffoons, to carp and bark at all. 

Be friends or foes — be fill’d with milk or gall — 

And as the stomach prompts, applaud or blame ? 

It is the friar’s being, end, and aim. 

Next, when the docile youth are quite precise, 
And perfect in those elements of vice. 

Being to sloth devoted — then iipstands 
A hoary sage, blear*cycd, with trembling hands, 
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And toothUss gums, and wrinkles that create 
A sacred awe in every shaven pate ; 

The mystic secrets ot‘ the sect, its arts, 

And wisdom most abstruse, he placidly imparts.” 


XHfi FRAXCISCAN'S SERMON. 

Dearly beloved youths ! — thus speaks the wight— 
Whom cords and shaven skulls with me unite. 

And the same vows and vestments, love of ease, 

And sandals to admit the sunny rays, — 

Mark well my words, and mark my silver liair. 

O’er my pale temples straggling here and there — 

JMy tottering knees, my voice, my strength undone, 
Tell me my race of life is almost run. 

Me, who luve lived in comfortable ease 
Under the cowl, this tiftieth harvest frees 
From life’s more acti\e duties; and you see 
My days not spent in vain, nor yet sliall 1}C. 

Did not Tiresiiis and great Hector wain. 

The tir.^t, Ulysses — this, the god* less- born — 

What harbours each should mak(' for, whither guide 
The tl>ing sail, what dangerous slunes a>oiil 
AVhy should not I, oh brothers of my lit art, 

'i'o you some counsel also now imparl, 

Some friendly tna.Kim ', with my lati breath — 

Fleasant to you in life, to me at tUath : 

Yes — I Will tight my batths o’er once more, 

Yes — I will sail where oft I sail'd before ! 

Since then, tny friends, you arc so lazy grown, 

Your sticngth by indolence so broktn down, 

That neither toilsome wai, nor stormy sea«, 

Nor toils of husbandr), can longer jdtase: 

And since the indolent can never count 
To climb with ease the stetj) Aoniaii mount, 

Hither }our souls, your minds, your strength direct, 
To learn the mystic lore of our st raphie seet. 

Of all the pillars wdiich our tribe sustain, 

Confession is the best for strength mid gain ; 

his a crop unlike the farmer's erop.s — 

This never tails us, or dcceivts our hopes. 

What though the hail-struck grapes shoulil disappear. 
Nor from the wine-press gush, the .swain to cheer; 
What if fierce war cut off the lieulsinan’s Hocks, 
('onfes-sion never fails us — crafty folks. 

Kings tremble at this weapon, which alone, 

Wielded by us, can overturn the throne 
(If we but will it) of an ancient race: 

Others w’c can exalt ** to pride of ])laco,’' 

And fix them there, through blood and seem s of woe. 
For when the secret thoughts of all you know'. 

How easy to egg on the traitor heart, 

And make the timid vulgar bear a part. 

Housing their mighty strength » betray 
Peers to tlieir prince— his favours to repay ! 

Our first great care, my friends, (for now' your time 
Docs not permit to dwell at length on crime,) 

Hich matrons, and the usurer obtain — 

Who gloats with rapture o'er his paltry gain. 

Our next, the inercliaiits ; next, the noble peers 
Whom rapine hath enrich'd; and blood and tears. 
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Wrung from tlicir country, dignify — and stain ; 

The creatures of the great do not disdain ; 

Nor even a servant, wliether man or maid : 

Those of the jumping, or the pilfering trade : 

All who can give, receive : nought, nought repel 
13 ut poverty, — and it, bid go to liell. 

What man of sense would sow a barren field. 

Or water gardens which no |>roduee yield ? 

When men have once received you as a guest, 

Within the secret chambers of their breast. 

Then, Proteus-like, all forms and figures shew. 

When girls reveal what mothers never know. 

Nor friend of friend, nor spouse of sjiouse, then dare 
All that yon phase, and keep them in your snare ; 

Heap bunlens on their backs, and bind them there. 

He who hath once his inmost thoughts revealM, 

Anil secrets buried deeji, and long conceal’d. 

Hates while he fawns, and dreads, from guilt of mind, 

Lest fumes of wine or anger should unbind 
Your tongue, yet unrewarded to be still: 

With sucli a splendid victiin at your will 

Sparc not, but jdunder ; press the spungo and squeeze. 

And then, when juicelcss, throw it where you phase. 

IMark well the difUreiice of sex and age. 

The firot soft down of manhood brings the rage 
Of love ungovernable : the thirst of gain 
Consumes the old : the pliant \irgnrs brain 
Is turn’d and tickled by ^oft flattery’s strain. 

Dark .superstition bliiiiK and sways the old ; 

The merchant’s only god — are heaps of gold. 

If jiowerful matrons, or fit wealthy game. 

You trap, oh then be eareful tliat you frame 
A tliousaiul ways and nuans to beg and get ; 

Such as — “ the rot and roanng winds beset 
The pillars of (rod’s house, which lacks repairs. 

And soon will tumble down about our eats.” 

“ Our hearths waul fuel — this to the rich in wood ; 

And to the rich in hind, pieteiid the food 
"J’he brethren chew, is coarse ; and that their ale 
Is sour and languid, 'sapul, flit, and stale. 

Capons, and kids, and lambs, tlie churls can send ; 

For .saired linen, ask a city friend, 

Oi sacred vestinenis, and a bit of gold 
To fringe them, or to mend a cup grown old ; 

To adorn a window, image, or a cross : 

Soldiers and robbers never feel the lo'^s 
Of what they steal, for jiious uses given : 

The perjured merchant’s gold — w’iil ope the gates of Heaven. 

Since tender girls have got no gifts to grant, 

That let them give whereof they feel no want. 

Which when ungiven dies, uugi>eu they Iom' 

To little purpose. Those who.^c jiassioiis do/e — 

The cool of blood — lire w hile you seem to jireach ; 

The latent forms and modes of jdeasure teach ; 

Teach them by questions winch the lieart inflame. 

All that they wish to know, but cannot name : 

If one but listen thus, though more severe 
Than any ancient Sabine .she aj^pear, 

Her lesson Avill not stoj>, believe me, here. 

And while their pomp in dress you seem to scold, 

Their ornaments of sparkling gems and gold. 

Then let your warning finger slily rest 
On the soft beauty of the swelling breast, 
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Compose the tangled tresses of their hair. 

Nor even the tender squeeze or kiss forbear. 

And while you lecture, practise what you say,— 

“ This is the way you smile, and this the way 
Your burning kisses lead the heart astray ; 

And thus you st^uceze the foot, the fingers pres*?, 

That frown brings woe, this nod is happiness ; 

Thus through the darkness oft you steal secure, 

Thus noiseless open, noiseless shut the door.” 

Deep on your souls iny friends, these maxims fix. 

The privilege of time, place, age, and sex. 

By which an yearly crop of wealth we reap. 

Unspotted fame, and bliss in every shape. 

If any dare aught to our sect refuse. 

And his fish-guts not give to our sea-mews. 

Get at his lackeys, and his tattling maids ; 

Fish out his habits, fix the darkest shades 
Of crime and accusation on Ins fame. 

And by your secret whisperings blast his name. 

But if a single stain you cannot find 
(hi the pure mirror of his spotless mind. 

Then raise the shout of heresy, and cry, 

11 is fair outside conceals rank heresy. 

'flic timid thus, the simple thus, are led. 

By four, or hope, or art, or fraud, or dread, 

Like beasts and fislus trapp'd and caiUive made. 

Cireat crimes require slight punishment sometiniui , 

Sometimes, not tears a. one for slightest eriincs ; 

Try to make ckaii men's purs* s, not their breasts ; 

A cloister, church, or masses by the priests. 

Or altar, change one’s fasting', into least*'. 

But, above all, the youthful heart you must 
Pervert, and fan its smouldering fires of lust. 

A>'ithin this fallow soil, the seeds of crime, 

If cherisli’d, swell to riehcst fruit in time. 

This farm, we niu^t — thi:> \ine>ar(l, this estate, 

With sill’s most rich manure <pme saturate, 

Till it be rank with filth. Nor .Sc\thia\ snow, 

Nor if the gulL of ocean should o’erHow, 

Or thirsty summer, with his sweltering tiie. 

Burn the parch’d eartli ; not each, not all inspne 
Such terror, as that day to us of doom, 

W’^lien, bursting Superstition’s minky gloom, 

The light of Truili comes streaming from atar. 

Unveiling to the mob how dark we are. 

Now turn we our attention to the swains, 

And llie sweet pleasures of tlie .sunny plains , 

Together let us range thestetp defiks, 

Or scour the forests with encircling toils ; 
llouf.c* ye, rny merry monks ; a while diiiown 
TJic shades of sloth, the bustle of the town, 

And sooty cook-shops, for the airy htight 
Of mountain- wood, orstrcain.s wIkic iiymple. <leliglii 
To thread the dance on flowtry carpets smooth 
Of" mcarlows .smiling in eternal youth. 

(fii ! that my blood it.s warmth rouhl yet reg.iiii, 
l>iqw.nsing health and strengtli through every vein 
To tiuse weak limbs; then would enraptured I 
'J'o laughing vales hke that of Tempe, fiy ; 

And there of silvan shades and music dream, 

While the .soft iiiurinurings of a tremulous .stream 

Would make my care-worn heart once more with pleasure beam ! 
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But since from me such joys are now withheld. 

By dissipation batter'd, and by eld, 

On you, ray youths, devolve these pleasant cares, 

Bring nets, make nooses, lay your crafty snares, 

Until the startled game and fields resound 
The yelping shout of many a shaveling hound. 

Now for the fields ! but first let him whom sloth 
Hath broken down, and is to walking loath. 

Some wretched -looking mongrel mule bestride, 

(Since horses to our order arc denied 
By Father Francis,) while the vigorous young 
Walk it, and presents with them bear along 
To catch the simple, and promote our trade — 

Indulgences, and images of lead 
Or paper, pictures, — worthless things to vend 
By way of favour. Would wise fishers spend 
Their cash on golden hook, or silken net ? 

Some apples, pears, or figs — do not forget ; 

The best ami earliest. By cranes, tlie crane. 

By fishes, fisli are trapp’d. The rich disdain 
No worthless presents. Are not beasts, though uiJd, 

Held fast by threads } Arc not great fish beguiled 
By a small hook ? by lime large birds are held } 

But mark me well, — for game, not every wood. 

For catching fish, not every stream, is good : 

Not every snare, the cunning ^port'-ma]l knows, 

Will trap a hawk ; not every field o’ertlows 
In grain ; no man of sense can hope to reap 
From prickly tliistlcs the empurpled grape ; — 

Wliate'er is best, he sure to choose the same — 

The best of tackle, and the best of game. 

Women there are, (but of all such beware,) 

Who, to relievo their anxious breasts of care. 

Have shaved their heads, and so been one of us 
There’s danger here, though many think not tliiis. 

A thousand accidents occur, which may 
Expose the sex, and tear the \eil away. 

Watchful Suspicion, with its prying eyes, 

Not oft deceived, will pierce the dark disguise ; 

And the fell anger of an injured spouse 
For liis stoleui lib, a deadly w\ir will louse. 

No fear of God will tcarh him to respect 
Tlie character of us, the holy sect : 

Fame aids his rage, and hear^, with filing feet. 

Our shame ahroael, wheicYcr people nuet; 

With no rcgarel for reverend head or hack, 

A ha/cl stick may thwack us blue' and black. 

Mcthiiiks you know' — if not, you ought to know' — 

A circiunslance that happeuM at Bourdeaux ; 

JMucli harm it wrought your sires: may llieii di-trcMs 
A useful lesson on your n imls impress I 
Tlicrc lived a godly monk, than wheun ne’er man 
In lucre’s path with greater \igour ran ; 

None w'cre more skill'ii rich w idoAvs to ensnare’, 

C)r make tl:c stupid vulgar gape and stare : 

Well, then, this knowing one*, for many a day, 

Plunder’d and ploddeel on his useful way 
O’er old Tlioulousc’s happy fields, Saiitognc, 

And either bank where flows the lair Garonne, 

Until at last, impell’d by cruel fate, 

Bourdeaux he enters with a brother mate. 

Whose time drew near ; for now, alas ! she fouiul 
Her waist grow rounder as the moon grew round. 
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Her inexperience gives lier hope in vain 
To hide her shame, by struggling with her pain. 

In some far distant place : for this would she 
Scorn every toil by land, or storm at sea, — 

Such was her love, her zeal, her deep respect. 

Such her devotion to the holy sect ! 

And now a raging storm comes swelling on, 

Driving the ship adown the dark Garonne ; 

And now, alas ! the motion soon reveard 
The lady’s shame, so long and well conceal’d 
No groan betray'd her inward fears and throes. 

Till pain forced out an utterance to her woes ; 

She scream’d, she shriek’<l — a puling infant cried. 

And lo ! the monk a mother is descried. 

Confounded at the unwonted sight and sound. 

Doubt and amazement seized on all around ; 

Nor ears, nor eyes, nor senses, dare they trust. 

Some into rage, some into laughter burst. 

JMonk, mother, child, they ciy aloud, shoidd he 
Pitch'd, as accursed, into the raging sea ! 

I'hcsc monsters buried in a watery grave, 

'i’he cause removed, the storm would cease to rave, 

And, Htaven a])peased, their ship aiul lives would save. 
Others, of milder mood and pious mind, 
mercy and concealment were iiuIiirmI ; 

View’d human frailty with no angry frown, 

And in another’s weakness saw their own. 

Thus, while the ignoble vulgar storm’d and frown’th 
And clamorous sailors made the shores resound, 

Our luckless brotlur slily slinks aw'ay, 

With Jieavy heart, name blasted, deep dismay 
Of punishment at home ; and thus he goes 
With dow’ricast eyes, to hide his shame .ind woes 
In foreign lands ; — from child and mistress torn— 

Left on the naked shore — all sick, forlorn, — 

Amid the ribald vulgar'sbitter scorn.* 

I at that time in youthful \igour, strong 
In lungs and voice', and skilfd through right and wrong 
"JV) lead the mob, by humouring every whim ; 

Kven I then fouinl it difficult to trim 
'I'lieir tongues, and turn the current of abuse, 

Although in bitter words, anel oaths profuse, 

I cuised llie deeal, and swore it was devisetl 
lly one of Luther’s sect, like us dis-guistd. 

Hut why ourselves to dangers thus c'xpose : 

To calumny that bites both friends and foes. 

When, with unbroken fame, we may with t'ase 
Feast on the sweets of love as oft’s we please ? 

V^our silly country wenches I despise ; 

Vour sun-burnt .shepherdess I cannot prize ; 

He mine the wealthy <!amc, who has to mourn 
A widow’d bed until her lord return 
J^'rom foreign lands, where war and war's alarms 
Detain him, revelling in the midst of arms. 

A wife thus left, a house thus left, as.sail 

With all your might ; — fawn. Hatter, pray, bewail, 

Push on, ftar nothing, bravely keep the field — 

And thus the citadel in time inu.st yiehl. 

^Meanwhile lament the lonesome lady's fate, 

Speak of her husband with some worthless nnte 
Spending their nights together ; while alone 
she iriUHt a widow'd life and bed bemoan. 

Her honour thus, though many a bulw^ark gnanl 

It, boon gives way— -and you have your reward; 
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And, since her inmost thought's confess'd to you. 
Tell her no seeming prudery can do— 

Thus, thus you may make every house your own, 
And double profits shall your labour crown : 

Since every woman, with her honour lost. 

Will purchase pleasure at whatever cost. 

Let me not fail to impress, with might and main, 
On those who scour the genial fields for gain. 
Namely, in faithful tablets to relate 
The wealth of every house, man, woman, state, 
Condition, and the like, and thus provide 
A vade-mecum for the young, to guide 
Their minds in tithe- commuting, and their feet 
To houses that abound in drink and meat, 

Jn hope or something ; — when and w'hcre abstain 
Or pers'cvere, in making lies and gain. 

'Tis not enough such records merely should. 

When handed to the young, those things include ; 
But let them, too, each woman's name contain. 

Her bent of mind, by secret marks, explain ; 
Whether a stubborn, and rebellious mind. 

Or malapert, benevolent and kind. 

Or chaste or wanton, open or disguised, — 

Be all and sundry faithfully comprised. 

IMy friends, the memory of former bliss 
Me farther than 1 wdsh’d hath made digress ; 

Now' for that part,— the pillar, corner-stone 
By which our sect must stand, or tumble down. 

A man requires but little grasp of mind 
To fix the scale of crimes not well defined : 

-Men and their manners soon we know ; they meet 
Our gaze in every house, and every street : 

Mind — mind alone is his, who draws each eye 
And car to where he sits enthroned on high ; 

Who curbs the bridled mouths of men with reins. 
And loosens as he listeth ; — who restrains 
With honey'd words the troubled hearts of men ; 
Their troubled hearts can soothe and calm again. 
Th is, this is power ; and only his whose soul 
Is mighty, daring, far beyond control. 

Shameless, undaunted ; — his on whom await 
Unbidden words, whose speaking eyes translate 
The workings ot his spirit ; with the thrill 
Of the iniml's feeling in liis voice ; whose will 
hlouldeth his plastic looks like wax ; whose heart 
Orasps right and wrong alike, where guileful art 
Can every seeming take, dissemble, feign. 

As interest demands, or place, or gain. 

What man of many thousands may we hope 
Sufficient with this task of might to cope ? 

None, none but him whose heart and soul alone 
Deucalion fashions of the rarest stone. 

The bookish rhetoric," — the common rules 
Whereby they form their orators in schools. 

Which all your paltry pedagogues explain. 

Expect not while the orator 1 feign. 

Hear, oh Calliope ! my prayer; I ask 
Thy inspiration in this arduous task : 

Not Tully's iimzcs shall I try to thread. 

Nor by the toilsome way of Fabius lead 
Your steps, nor Aristotle's thorny path,— • 

Ours be the beaten road, no ruts that hath 
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To wound the feet, but plain and travcll’d oft, 

Where all is downhill w^ork, on meadows soft. 

First, then, away with modesty ; it will — 

It cannot, e’er an empty stomach fill : 

The bold buffoon it graceth not, he feigns. 

But if the purple current in your veins 

Fly to your front and cheeks, then rub, transfer 

The retl of rosy wine thereto witli care: 

Mend Nature — drink and squabble — fight and flush^ 
Fix on your face one solid, bloody blush. 

True wisdom all graminatic stuff* disowns, 

And learning as a labour to the bones.’* 

Some tw'O- three maxims from the ancients ([uotc. 
Three sentences from Tully learn'd by rote ; 

As many lines of Virgil, — half an ode 
Of Horace : these will never incommode. 

But bring you ready fame, and always are 
A zest to talk, and make the btupid stare. 

I knew a monk, whose stock of Latin lore 
Was — fifteen words, and not a letter more ; 

But such his skill and genius, tliat he could — 

In what, or when, or wheresoe’er he would — 

His words well rank'd and filed, so wheel about, 

That faith ! the man could never be put out. 

Stop not nor stammer when a barbarous sound, 

Or solcchm, in your mouth is found ; 

The holy fathers (juotc against the schools. 

Heaven’s sacred mysteries, then tell thi“ fools. 

Will not submit to paltry grammar rules. 

The early profligate 1 love ; in sooth, 

*J'hc genuine bronze he gets, — I love the youth : 

A woman first, he has a woman’s will 

For quarrelling, sqvubbling, and her love of ill. 

Oil, let the tongue speak poison, and the soul. 

The fire of .iKtna, Hccla’s lava roll ; 

Hell’s smoking, sulphury flames with’fury dart. 

The blacken’d, horned snakes that gnaw tlie lit art, 

The demons tearing up the damn'd with gioan.^, 
Frunching with forky tusks their broken bone 3. 

Speak of the purgatorial flames, that howl 
With no less fury round the tioubled soul ; 

But not for ever, as a prayer, or drench 
Of holy water can their madness quench, 

Bulls le'^sen, masses lighten, all their harm : 

This is the I'ope’s estate, his fertile farm. 

The fount of nectar, whence we each and all 
Draw tribute, and the silly mob enthral. 

’J’here let the heaven-forbidden souls remain 
Mid penal fires, till money ease their pain ; 

'I’hcrc let them roast and fry, until released 
By sacred masses mumbled by the priest. 

Indulgences, and Iioly water, — these 

Can burst with magic power the grave with east, 

And all, except the poor, from pain release. 

No lack of matter here, while thus you r.mt 
And rave before tin- mob; — no fear you want 
For topics, while the .^Kneid endures,* 

Or Lombard Peter ’.s silly lies arc yours, t 


• Alluding to the f»ixth Ijook, in which the dcicription of the inrcrnal Ttgions i.s not 
unlike the I’opish doctrine of purgatory. 

Petrus Lotubardus, Bishop of Pans, wrote a Summary of Theology, in four book.*', 
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Or those which Antonine, or Gregory hus^^ 

The bigger lies of beggar Aquinas, t 

And that our church, so wealtliy and so good. 

Rest on that rock on which it ever stood. 

On Peter build, to whom alone *tis given 
To shut or ope the gates of Hell or Ileaven ; 

And wbat is more, the purses of poor dolts ; 

Unlock the miser’s chest, undo its bolts; 

Untie the licifer, when she fatten’d is. 

From her abundant crib, and make her his. 

I.et those who sacrilegiously contemn 
Tlie Holy Church, be call'd schismatic men ; — 

Rank heretics ; — fit firebrands, doom'd to boil 
Hell's cauldron ; — mischief-makers, who embroil 
The Chuich ; — sons of the Furies: — Oh, the best 
Of names select, which passion may suggest. 

Uet the tongue's thunderbolts here, here alight. 

And for your hearths and altars boldly fight. 

Clirist's and liis followers’ precepts let the schools 
Observe: and know, ye antitjuated fools. 

Who of the Fathers and their fastings cant. 

That a fat smoking kitchen’s all we want. 

You have a copious theme, if you abuse 
'J'he Nobles; this the mob will ne'er refuse. 

Unsheathe the tongue's most sharp and flaming brand, 

(hit down their crimes, — they arc a numerous band, — 

Tlicir wars and murders, robberies, and all 
Their frauds, oppressions, feuds, and bitter gall. 

But above all, the secular priesthood steep 
In vinegar, and on them .scandal heap. 

No theme like this to catch the vulgar ear, 

As none more vicious than the priests appear. 

Big-bellied monks and pontiffs exprobate— 

Their cloud* capt palaces,” — their pompous state ; 

Bewail the wrctcheil people, on whose bread. 

Thus waste<l, arc those lordly churchmen fed ; — 

Their troops of strumpets, gangs of rogues, — the fry 
Of eunuch-singers, pimps, oulfoons, decry ; 

Their posture- makers, danceis, ruffians, cooks. 

Who stretch their skill to cram tlu* pamper'd rooks. 

At holiness no Bishop now aspires. 

But that his kitchen shall excel his sire's. 

Next picture at the drunken prelate's door 
Christ shivering, hungry, thirsty, begging, poor ; 

While from his many wounds the gore distils, 

Witli none to help him — none to ease his ills ; 

The dogs, more piteous than their pamper’d lord, 

F.veii lick his ghastly wounds, and help afford. 

Here babble out all Bernard ; here you may 
The damn'd in hell imploring help pouvtray, — 

A topic multitudinous as the sand. 

Never exhausted, always at command. 

Even while the rock-hased Capitol endures, 

And Popes are chosen for their might with w— . 


under the title of SenteniUv^ v/hence lie luad the name of Magister Sente^iiiarnm. 
He flourished in the 12th cciitur)'. 
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On Sodom and Gomorrah don’t begin, 

I-est you should look like Satan damning sin. 

Thus having ranted o'er your gibes and jeers. 

And pleased the mob, by scoffing at the peers. 

Then by degrees pull in, — the prostrate raise. 

Confess the nobles bad — perverse their ways ; 

Yet dare the mob to murmur or gainsay ; 

Their duty is to listen and obey. 

Even though a sacrilegious Judas wear 
The proud tiara, let no mortal dare 
To doubt this Judas has the right to doom 
A host of spirits to hell’s darkest gloom, 

To take and use another’s as his own. 

And force the world to tremble at his frown. 

“ Look on in silence, (Jod’s ow)i righteous time 
(Thus tell the doubter) shall avenge each crime ; 

'Twere better that your fingers were imbiu'd. 

Even in a venerable father’s blood. 

Than madly to profane a shaveling’s head, 

Yea, though he have abused your marriage bed. 

Abused your daughters, sons, an<l self abused, 
lie silent and conceal ; be nought refused 
Of wickedness, much rather than belie 
AVhom unction, bulls, and tonsure sanctify.” 

Into their ears, thus tickled and amused. 

The doctrines of the Mass must he infused. 

Speak of that glory which all-gracious Heaven 
To us, his holy ministers, hath given. 

That we, whene’er a lit^^Ie flour wc take, 

A god, by mumbled murmurings can make,— 

\Vhen made, can break him, — broken, the n can steep 
In wine ; — into our stomachs goes the heap 
Of bones and marrow, and half-living limbs : 

A power is ours, which all beside bedims 
Of purple kings, or angels blcss’d to dwell 
In heaven, or doom'd to deepest pits of hell. 

The Christophors and Christovors — the men 
That make and masticate their god, and then— 

Who shall gainsay, and who their might defy ? 

The very thought is downright bla.s})hemy. 

The mob arc pleased, while thus the priests you rate : 
The priests, thus deified, your jeers forget. 

Why should he dread the law, or worldly shame. 
Whom you exempt, though all his guilt proclaim ? — 

A gasping sire, Iiis murderous fingi rs clasii’d. 

An aged mother's suppliant throat they grasp'd.” 

It is our interest that all ranks of men 
Should fear us ; and that we to them again 
He reconciled : all things become to all, 

When there is hope of gain, though ne'er so small. 

I wain you, and 1 warn you o'er and o'er. 

And though well warn’d, I warn you still once more, 
Avoid the books— to us impoison'd gall — 

Of him of Tarsus, called the Apostle Paul. 

Oh ! that this man had died in early life, 

Or with the church continued war and strife; 

Oh ! that her blood liis fingers still indirued ; 

That baptism his heart had ne’er renew’d ; 

That he in blood and vexing had grown old. 

The bleating lambkins of the Christian fold I 
The more intensely that he felt the glow 
Of piety, the more he was our for. 

And if St Francis’ oracles be true,— 

The cuckold founder of the friar crew,— 
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A time will come, in which the vulgar fry, 

Misled by Paul, shall raise the impious cry 
Against their priests; and when our temples, all 
Our hcaven-likc palaces, shall tottering fall. 

The ashes of the saints shall scatter’d be, 

And men, illumined by the truth, shall see 
Her light revealing, to their impious gaze. 

Our holy, heavenly, foolish mysteries. 

Ere this shall happen, and if such our doom. 

Oh ! may these aged eyes sleep in the tomb ! 

Up, up, my friends! 1 cry aloud, awake ! 

A storm is brooding, which ere long will break. 

And burst upon your heads ; warn each and ail 
To shun the mysteries of the liatcil Paul, 

Which from the mob should ever be eonceal’d. 

Anil never in the vulgar tongue reveal’d. 

Writings so long rtceivetl you can’t comlemn : 

Vet, tell the mob they were not made for them. 

Obscure — they only can be gaz/'d upon 
lly blear-eyed Doctors of the dark Sorbonne, 

Wliost‘ beads must first be fuddled, and the brain 
Wine-soak‘d, bDbre the meaning they explain. 

These, of our maxims, are the chief and best, 

Idui props on which our edifice must rest,— 

A few r(Mnain to give it grace and strength. 

But arc too trite to be discuss’d at length. 

Such as ceuu'uting feuds ’tween man and wife; 

Divorcing ill-as«ortcd pairs ; or when 
A wife is (‘aught, to soothe her spcnisc again. 

I’rom tales of ghosts that roam at deail of night, 

Spirits that walk, and till the soul with fright, 

M’hicli charms and lioiy water must restrain, 

Our fathers erst derived no little gain. 

Tliat field barren now ; the jeering youth 
Laugh at those foolish grandam tales, forsooth ; 

Ask Scripture proof, and all such stuff eschew. 

Though the Sorbonne should swear the thing is (rue. 

Jn better days, this instrument unbarr’d 

The bolts that watch the marriage couch, wills marr’d, 

Sent pilgrims to Jerusalem or Rome, 

And sleek adulterers to their wives at home. 

\\’hen a rich man, forgetful of himself. 

Left to his cliildieii all Ins worldly pelf. 

Nought for his soul and priest, tlun, by the Mass ! 

Our sires were not the men to let this pass. 

It was a case like tin’s that roused to war 
Idiose noble monks that dwell beside the Loire ; 

Where lovely Orleans shews her distant towers, 

And corn and wine the gladden’d harvest pours. 

Their pious frauds (if many a prying scout 
Had not at last the unwary trick found out) 
iMuch glory to our sect had brought about. 

Often barm each other ; sect to sect. 

While thus opposed, the common good neglect. 

Berne, a St Erancis to herself had got. 

With hands and feet well bruised aiul bored, I >vot; 

And all was right, till Envy unrostrain’d 
"reach’d— and great scorn, but little protit, gain’d. 

Wiser Italian ! thou wilt ne’er expound 
The trick of Catherine of Sienna’s wound ; 

Thy lies and silence bring thee ineikle gain, 

And foreign purses of their substance drain. 

Avoid a miracle— it meets with sneers 
From all-— except the dreaming mountaineers. 
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Or silly swains ; and even of these beware, — 

Wisdom is making lonely woods her care. 

Who could believe the iiorth-boin stubborn Scot 
Or eyes, or cars, or common souse, had got ^ 

Yet Lang — the craftiest fox that cVr deceived 
Old women — could not make his frauds believed ; 

Even though the gloomiest place, and inirkcst night, 
Augur'd success, and promised all things right. 

It was a dreary waste, whore far and near 
No smiling flower, corn-field, or trees appear; 

The wither’d tamarisk shews where life had been ; 

The step of cattle here and there is seen 
Imprinted on the solitary sand : 

They call it Dysart — or the desert land. 

There, under rocky caves, the seeds of fire 
Lurk in their flinty beds, and strength acquire 
From veins of sulphur, till the smoking ground 
Rolls out the pitchy vapour all around — 

The prelude to that burst of flame, which now 
Comes raging from its prison-caves below, 

Cleaving the shatter’d earth with one huge rent. 

While gloom and noisome odours far and near are pent. 
Here Lang had often heard — and wish’d that none 
Should doubt that he had heard — full many a groan 
From souls in torment, many a long-drawn sigh, 
Weeping and wailing — shriek and bitter cry. 

Here hosts of devils frisk'd about in bands. 

Whisking their monstrous tails along the sands. 

And Lang had ott, when there ho fasting went, 

Snuft’d odours, from the Devil’s kitchen stnt. 

Thus, having cramm’d the foolish people’s ears. 

To exorcise the demons Lang preparts; 

Within a large, a smaller circlt*, makes, 

A stake its centre — close to whicli lie tiikt.s 
A cauldron fill'll with brine and ashts mix’d ; 

With murmurings, and with piayei.s, and gaspings fix'd. 
This scene got up, the venerable sire. 

Array’d in grand canonical attire, 

With bristly scontre sprinkles all around. 

While w’ords of iiorrid import, dreadful .‘>.ouml. 

Rush from his breast, that pants with agony. 

While he adjures the heavens, and earth, and sea. 

And the vast boundless decj» of hell and night, 

Which heard the charm, and started witli affright. 

Big with the mighty secret, night o’eishrouils 
The neighbouring multitude, that flock’d in crowds, — 
Husbands and wives, and men and maidens, wciul 
'fo learn where all his promises might end. 

And that he might all curious ears re.strain, 

Or prying eyes, he order’d the profane. 

And all that had not on that day confess’d 
Their hidden crimes to him their faithful priest. 

To keep a wary distance, lest a sprite. 

Or hungry devil, might among them light, 

Ciapingfor prey, and cram with bloody cl aw 
Some wretched sinner down his greedy inawx 
A knavish lout, well disci{>lined by art 
In this most holy act to play a part. 

By way of victim, to the stake is led ; 

Vet, though he knew the secret, Elill his dread 
Was just as great, as if from Charon’s boat 
His eyes beheld the infernal porter’s throat 
Engorging naked ghosts. Perhaps the clown 
Could not eflace the talcs of liorror sown 
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By silly women in his infant breast,— 

Whereby they terrify tlieir babes to rest ; 

Or that the place, the smoke, the gloomy night, 

Pictured Heirs kitchen to his troubled sight. 

The people from a distance view'd the whole. 

And heard the groans of many a tortured soul ; 

Heard devils dared, beseech, scream, howl, and hoot ; 
Heard answers given to questions never put : 

Now on the ground, now up, Lang turns his eyes. 

Now beats his breast, for holy water cries, 

Until the cock, the harbinger of day, 

Crow’d to their former holes the ghosts away. 

The farce now o'er. Ling gulls with might and main 
The mob, by stories fashion'd to each brain : 

Hescribes the purgatorial fires, — the toil 

Of spirits doom’d the Devil's pot to boil 

Like faggots, or transfix’d on spits, or plunged 

In icy streams, until the Mass expunged 

'i’licir guilt and pain : their numbers even could tell,— - 

Like the most aged denizen of hell. 

They swallow all : — the purgatorial creed 
Prosper'd, and would have prosper’d long indeed, 

In spite of Luther \ but the senseless lout, 

Lang’s hobnail devil, let the secret out, 

Wbether through dread, or drink, or bribes, alas I 
1 know not, — but the trick no more would pass. 

It, and our hopes of plunder, all were gone, 

And sacred truth with brighter lustre shone. 

Therefore, my friends, now and for ever shun 
Your ghosts and wonders, for their race is run. 

But if you must have miracles,— why, then 
Bring forward only those perform’d in Spain,—* 

Or those among the Americans,— or those 
Of the parch'd ^Ethiop, where the Nilus flows. 

Whose source the desert sands have hid so long, 
Whence none can come to prove you right or wrong. 
The wary man his open foes may shun ; 

But the fell pest that poisons all within, — 
liUrking, it shoots its tires through every vein,—* 

No care or prudence scarcely can restrain. 
Ileaven-favour’d were our sires ! or we had seen 
Our sect destroyed, by ourselves I ween. 

Inspired by hell, if any brother dare 
Our mystic secrets to the mob declare,— 

Our nightly rites, and frauds, and pawns refused, — 
Girls whose throats we cut, by us abused ; 

Our deeds with one another, — let him die 
'J'hc traitor’s death accursed,— and let him lie. 

Sleeping the wakeless sleep, through all eternity. 

You have my counsel; — now, my stomach's woes, 
And the rich steam of food that fills my nose. 

Drive language from my chops,— my sermon to a close. 

IT Thus far Eubulus j who, tho' he abhorr'd 
A nd fear'd the pious brethren of the cord 
Who sought his life yet never felt a fear 
To sound their orgies in the public ear. 

Some sulphur, eggs, a dip in running streams. 

By him prescribecY, soon charm'd away my dreams 
Of cowls, cords, shavelings, from my crazy brain. 

He proved that impious tricks, got up for gain, 

Could little real happiness obtain. 

VOT.. XXVI. KO. DLVII. 2 K 
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rOLITICAL ECONOMY. NO. I. 

To the Heads of the University of Oaford. 


Gentlemen, 

I ADDRESS this article to you, and 
it is therefore my duty to commence 
it with a statement of my reasons. 

That which bears the name of Po- 
litical Economy, is now taught at your 
University, and other leading places 
of education in England and Scotland, 
as a science equally true in its princi- 
ples with Geometry. 

If it be not a science, but a mass 
of fictions, you are, by teaching it, 
deeply disgracing your University, and 
destro}ing your own reputation as 
men of science. You are converting 
that noble and hallowed seat of learn- 
ing, which has so long ranked amidst 
the first of England’s boasts and trea- 
sures, into the parent of ignorance 
and error, and the enemy of truth 
and philosophy. And you are, by ex- 
ample and precept, doing the same 
with all the more influential sources 
of education. 

This Political Economy is not mat- 
ter of opinion and practice, which can- 
not have material effect on public in- 
terests ; it bears vitally on every thing 
valuable to your country and species. 
It is in course of sweeping application, 
and if it be erroneous, not only na- 
tional trade, wealth, and power, but 
religion, civilisation, and every social 
good, must sufier from it deadly in- 
jury ! it must be prolific of every kind 
of evil and calamity. If it be erro- 
neous, you are, by teaching it to the 
rising statesmen of your country, fill- 
ing the Cabinet and Legislature with 
the maxims of ruin — deluding the 
community with these maxims — ^fa- 
shioning destructive ignorance and 
error into omnipotent law — and ma- 
king the overthrow of the empire the 
paramount object of the ruler’s coer- 
cion and the subject's duty. If such 
overthrow be the consequence, you 
will rank amidst the most guilty of 
its parents ; upon you will sit the 
shame of having given the counsel, 
created the instruments, and removed 
the impediments. 

You arc, therefore, solemnly called 
on by the illustrious name of your 
University, and your own exalted re- 
putation*^the momentous trusts you 


are invested with, and religion, phi- 
lanthropy, and patriotism — science, 
philosophy, and all your public and 
private duties — to subject the princi- 
ples of this asserted Science to the 
most searching scrutiny ; and if you 
find them fallacious, to banish them 
both from amidst you and from your 
country for ever. 

I am as fully convinced, that, in the 
abstract as well as in practice, in re- 
gard to wealth as wt ll as other mat- 
ters, they arc essentially fallacious, as 
I am that 1 exist. I can find in wliat 
I have stated sufficient to justify mo 
for ad<lrcssing to you the grounds of 
my conviction ; but I am not without 
other reasons. 

Our common country is enduring 
bitter sutlering — the mass of our 
countrymtn cannot procure a sufii- 
ciency of the necessaries of life ; and 1 
conscientiously believe tlic great cause 
is to be found in the ajipheation of 
these principles. If I be in error, tlu' 
notorious tact, that such a static of 
things has followed such application, 
conclusively proves that rigorous ex- 
amination by the proper authorities 
is a matter of ijnperious necessity. I 
know that the most momentous ]>rctc- 
tical question which at the present 
moment could be propounded is thi'^— 
Are the raiNcii'Li s of Poi.ii kial 
Economx which (toyerxm en r is 

ACTINO ON TRUE OR I AI.SL ? 

It is not merely because, as the 
tutors of our ministers and legis- 
lators, and the official authorities and 
guardians of science and philosophy, 
you constitute the supreme tribunal 
in such matters, that I address you. 
It is useless to address those below 
you. The mass of my English coun- 
trymen are with me, but they arc 
powerless. What can I gain by speak- 
ing to the Ministry — to men who have 
no principles of policy of their own, 
and who cannot do other than obey 
what the apostles of this Eolitical Eco- 
nomy dictate ? In the House of Com- 
mons discussion has ceased ; and the 
most decisive proofs are laughed down 
by the simple assertion— They arc 
contrary to Political Economy. To 
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appeal to it would be absurdity. If I 
look at parties^ whether in office or 
out of it, I can find neither creed, nor 
even integrity, to encourage hope. 
Amidst those who have it in their 
jiower to save their country, and whose 
csi)ccial duty it is to do so, I can ap- 
peal with confidence only to you. 

My task is to defend what is stig- 
matized as exploded error and anti- 
quated prejudice— what is represented 
to deserve no other disproof than con- 
tempt and derision. I should not un- 
dertake it, if those to whom I address 
myself were as full of bigotry, error, 
and prejudice, as the people who cast 
the stigma, and make the representa- 
tion. But I sjK'ak to men learned and 
scientific, enlightened and dispassion- 
ate, the defenders of truth and patrons 
of knowledge ; therefore, I shall ob- 
tain an impartial hearing, and righte- 
ous judgment. 

Every real friend of science will be 
indebted to me, if 1 in the most trifling 
degree supply materials for giving to 
I’olitical Economy the characteristics 
of genuine science ; my labours will 
not bo worthless, if I merely clear the 
ground of rubbish for the benefit of 
other architects. But scientific truth, 
in this matter, is below notice, when 
compared with practical effect. 

I plead no cause of my own. Un- 
known, nameless, and personally dis- 
interested, your conduct, whatever it 
may be, cannot aftect me. As an Eng- 
lishman, I call on you to do your duty 
to your country, and upon her must 
fall the consequences of your decision. 
They will not be confined to her only, 
hhi gland yviW know from such deci- 
sion, wdielher you are worthy of bold- 
ing the sacreef trusts she has placed 
in your hands, or are numbered witli 
tlioso who are preparing her ruin. 

1 shall confine myself to such parts 
of what is called Political Economy as 
have the most important effect on pub- 
lic interests. I propose, in the first 
place, to offer proofs of the errors of the 
F.eonomistB, and then to extract from 
such proofs the measures remiisite for 
removing the intolerable sunerings of 
the community. 

I will commence with the theory of 
Mr llicardo and his followers, touch- 
ing profits and wages, not only be- 
cause it forms the pith of their sys- 
tem, but because it strikes at all the 
best interests of mankind. Whatever 
it may give to the individual; it gives 


nothing but penury, barbarism, and 
misery to the body. By making high 
profits the sine qua non of national 
wealth, and low wages that of high 
profits, it in reality makes it the grand 
principle of civil government, to keep 
the mass of the human race in the 
lowest stages of indigence and suffer- 
ing. That this theory is detestable as 
a mere matter of speculation, is not 
the only reason why it ought to be re- 
futed ; it is now reduced to practice 
in this country, and proofs are before 
all of the effects it is calculated to 
have on the weal of the subject, and 
the heart of the ruler. In obedience 
to it, the community has been plunged 
into loss and wretchedness ; in obedi- 
ence to it, the Ministry and Legisla- 
ture have in late years displayed such 
flinty iiidiflerence to public misery, 
and such savage cruelty in the pro- 
duction of it, as were never before 
witnessed in any civilized nation. 

The grand principle of Mr Ricardo 
and his disciples is this — putting the 
rent of land out of sight, the price of 
every commodity consists solely of 
wages and profits. As it forms the 
basis of their system, and of what they 
call an unerring science, it might have 
been expected, not only that they 
would be unanimous respecting it, but 
that they would place it wholly above 
dispute by demonstration. What is 
the fact ? Mr Ricardo broadly asserts 
that taxes or rates, imposed exclusive- 
ly on the farmer, are added to the 
price of corn, and that every tax 
imposed on the production of raw pro- 
duce falls ultimately on the consumer, 
in the same way as taxes on the pro- 
duction of manufactured commodities 
fall on the consumers of these arti- 
cles." !Mr McCulloch maintains that 
profits can be raised or reduced by a 
reduction or increase of taxes. This 
is an admission of the notorious fact, 
that price consists partly, and in many 
cases, principally, of taxes. To pro- 
duce, it is as essential for the producer 
to pay his duties, as to pay his wages ; 
and it is as necessary for him to add 
the amount of the former to his price, 
as to add that of the latter. He ad- 
vances capital for both, his price must 
return it to him, and it would be as 
correct to call wages profits, as it is to 
call taxes and rates so. Taxation must 
commence with production ; a civili- 
zed community must Impose on itself 
public and parochial burdens when it 
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begins to exist, and taxe^ always enter 
largely into the cost of every commo- 
ility. The assertion of the Economists, 
that, putting aside rent, the whole 
produce of land and labour is divided 
between capitalists and labourers, is 
not even apparently true ; for the state 
as obviously and certainly gets a share, 
as either. Of what do the sixty or 
seventy millions of taxes and rates 
collected annually in this country con- 
sist, if they are not a portion of the 
produce of land and labour ? It may, 
therefore, be as truly said, that prices 
consist solely of profits, as that they 
consist solely of wages and profits. 

I mention this, because I shall soon 
shew it is a matter of the first mo- 
ment. 

JMr MTulloch owns that Mr Ri- 
cardo gives to the term profits a mean- 
ing different from the one always given 
it in the real business of life,*' and 
that a portion of the share of produce 
allotted to the capitalists is not pro- 
fit. 

The Economists, with happy con- 
sistency, while they give the name of 
profit to duties, wholly refuse it to 
rent, which, in the strictest sense, is 
nearly all profit. Why do they ex- 
clude it from price ? Recause, in the 
words of Mr McCulloch, the rent of 
land is altogether extrinsic to the cost 
of production, and the circumstance of 
the landlords consenting to give it up 
would not occasion any change in the 
productiveness of industry, or any re- 
duction in the price of raw' produce.” 
If this, and the assertion, that no rent 
could he paid, if none hut land of the 
first quality were cultivated, be true, 
it must be equally true, that no capi- 
tal is employed in the cultivation of 
land, save that of the farmer. 

If land of the first quality can be 
obtaii ed gratuitously in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, is nothing r<‘- 
quisite for its culture beyond the stock 
and utensils of the mere tenant? It 
must be cleared, a house, barns, &c., 
must be erected, and fences must be 
formed, or it cannot be cultivated. A 
considerable amount of fixed capital — 
of InnfUortTs capital, in addition to that 
of the mere tenant — must be employ- 
ed, a.id it must yield interest for such 
capital ; or it must remain a stranger 
to tlic plougjj. In some parts of Ame- 
rica it is a trade to clear land, raise on 
it the necessary buildings, &c., and 
then sell it. If a man have the choice 
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of buying such land for a considerable 
sum, or of receiving uncleared land of 
the same quality and in the same situ- 
ation as a gift, he prefers the former, 
because he knows it will pay him in- 
terest on the purchase- money. Such 
interest is clearly rent. 

Here then is conclusive proof that 
land of the first quality must pay rent 
in the most severe sense of the word, 
or it will not be cultivated. The ca- 
pital of the tenant cannot cultivate it, 
without that of the landlord. It mat- 
ters not, if the landlord and tenant be 
combined in the same person ; or if 
where land is cheap feeling cause men 
to prefer buying to renting. If, in 
England, the capital of the landlord 
were vested in clearing, building, and 
enclosing centuries ago, it still has a 
riglit to interest. 

I grant that advance of price is a 
leading cause in bringing inferior land 
into tillage; but tliis is not the ques- 
tion. The Economists maintain, that 
rent is extrinsic of the cost of produc- 
tion, and that its cessation could not 
reduce the price of raw produce. This 
is erroneous. 

In countries where the best ]an<l 
can be had for nothing, raw produce 
is very cheap, and according to the 
Economists, tlie rate of profit is of 
necessity very high : if a man in them 
have land given him, his principal out- 
lay is made in clearing, 6cc. and of 
course, consists of landlord’s capital ; 
his outlay of tenant’s capital is small. 
Suppose that he expends a thousand 
pounds in clearing, tkc . — that this 
money, at the current rate of profit, 
ought to yield him ten per cent inte- 
rest, and that the yearly surplus pro- 
duce of Ins land is equal to ‘.ioo quar- 
ters of wheat at .3us. per quarlt r, or to 
L.30O. In tin's case, one-third of his 
surplus produce must go for inten st 
of landlord's capital ; or, in other 
words, for rent ; if this were not re- 
ceived by him as landlord, he could, 
as tenant, sell his produce onc-thini 
cheaper. It is one of the leading prin- 
ciples of tlie Economists, that if siu h 
a man could not obtain the general 
rate of interest for his capital, ho would 
not employ it in agriculture ; and this 
1*8 equivalent to maintaining that the 
best land would not be cultivated, if 
it would not yield interest on land- 
lord's capital — if it would not yield 
rent. 

Uf course, rent must always enter 
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into the cost of production, and form 
a part of price ; or at any rate, it must 
always do so, until the Economists 
teach the land to clear itself of trees 
and bushes, and to grow spontaneous- 
ly houses, barns, stables, and fences. 
Saying nothing of the value of the 
land, if a moderate sum per acre be 
allowed for the first cost of clearing, 
and a further sum for buildings and 
fences, it will be found, that on every 
furn), the landlord has almost as much 
capital employed in the production of 
agricultural produce, as the tenant. 
Were it not for the buildings and 
fences, the tenant would be compelled 
by wapiti* and increased expense in la- 
bour, to charge considerably more for 
his produce than lie now receives. 
The Kconoinihts, therefore, cannot ex- 
pel rent from price, without declaring 
that an enormous part of the capital 
constantly employed in the produc- 
tion of agiicultural pioduce, ought not 
to yield the least profit. 

It is utterly iinpcs'jiblo for correct 
conclusions to be reached in Political 
Kconomy, if the principal ingredients 
of price be not ascertained with scien- 
tific accuracy. But what do the Kco- 
noinists here give us as their founda- 
tion ? Instead of self-evident truths, 
self-evident fictions ; instead of de- 
monstration, confession of error. They 
disagree touching the moaning of 
teims, and admit that thc'y call things 
what they are not. They own that, 
piMctically, they proclaim a liousc to 
he a tree, and a green field a river. 

I cannot sec how the University of 
Oxford can acknowledge that to be a 
which has such a foundation. 

Having decided in this manner, that 
pi ice consists solely of wages and pro- 
fits, the Economists next decide, that 
a real rise or fall in the former, must 
produce a fall or rise in the latter — 
that if wages rise, profits must fall ; 
if they fall, profits must rise. Their 
do' tiiue is, that the whole produce of 
land and labour is divided exclusively 
amidst labourers and capitalists, ami 
therefore if the share of the former 
be increased or reduced, that of the 
latter must be in a corresponding de- 
gree reduced or increased. Of course, 
according to them, profits must be at 
the highest, when wages are at the 
lowest. They thus place wages ami 
labourers in fierce and eternal con- 
ttict with profit9 aud capitalists. 


Before I refute them in another 
manner, I will do it conclusively on 
their own grounds. Let us then sup- 
pose that the world constitutes a whole, 
that trade is perfectly free, that none 
but land of the first quality is cultiva- 
ted, and that every owner of land cul- 
tivates it himself, and no tenant is in 
existence. Agriculture is not only the 
great source of raw produce, but ac- 
cording to the Economists, the rate of 
profit in it must govern the rate in 
manufactures and trade ; with it, I 
must therefore commence. 

Putting price wholly out of the 
question, the profits of the agricultu- 
rist depend, in a large degree, on the 
kiufU of produce which he can find a 
market for. If he cannot find a mar- 
ket for wheat, he not only lose.s his 
most profitable crop, but his land suf- 
fers in fertility from his inability to 
give it the proper variety in cropping ; 
it frequently hapjicns that if he can- 
not for the year sow' his laud with a 
particular kind of grain, he can sow it 
with nothing that will yield him any 
profit. If he cannot find a market 
for sheep, swine, horned cattle, iS:c., 
he not only lo&es the great profit which 
the sale of them would yitld, but his 
land sulfcrs grievously in fertility from 
the want of the manure which they 
would produce. To obtain the maxi- 
mum of profit, he must be able to sell 
the wliole of all kiinh of produce which 
it is in his power to raise. Possessed 
of this ability, his yearly sale will be 
twice as much in amount as it will be 
without it, if prices be in both cases 
the same. 

1 need not prove that the labourer’s 
consumption must be governed by his 
wages, because the Economists admit 
that a rise or fall of wages must give 
him a greater or smaller comnund 
over commodities, and that the lowest 
w'agcs must confine him to the lowest 
food — must confine liiin to potatots, 
rice, c^’C., and prohibit him from con- 
suming wheaten bread and animal 
food. 

The labourer is, individually, when 
he can procure them, even a greater 
consumer of bread and animal food 
than the rich man. From tins and 
their numbers, the working classes, 
when they have the means, consume 
infinitely more wheaten bread, animal 
food, butter, malt liquor, &'c., than 
the rich ones ; if their consumptiou ef 
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such articles were destroyed, that of 
the rich ones would not l>e increased 
to any extent worthy of notice. 

Looking then at the world as a 
whole, suppose that profits arc at the 
highest point, and wages at the low- 
est. These low wages, as every one 
knows, and as the Economists admit, 
must prohibit the working classes 
throughout the world from consu- 
ming wheat, animal food, malt liquor, 
butter, &c., from consuming the 
leading productions of the soil. This 
would confine every agriculturist, in 
a great measure, to the production of 
articles of the least value, and sink his 
land to the lowest point of fertility. 

I will assume that in this case an 
agriculturist — to avoid all confusion 
touching rent, I have annihilated land- 
lords, but I cannot be so dishonest as 
to confiscate their property— obtains a 
quantity of the best land for nothing; 
expends in clearing, building, and 
fencing, L. 1 000 ; employs in utensils, 
stock, crop, and the requisite portion 
of loose money, L.IOOO ; pays only for 
labour, from its excessive cheapness, 
L..50 per annum, and sells his yearly 
surplus produce for L.3a0. 

Now, let wages be doubled, and the 
working classes be thereby enabled to 
consume the full proportion of wheat, 
animal food, matt liquor, ^c., and 
what will be the effects to this agri- 
culturist, if not the least addition he 
made to his prices ? He will be able 
to raise more valuable kinds of pro- 
duce, he vull frequently be able to 
have a profitable crop instead of a use- 
less fallow ; hi!) land will be rendered 
far more fertile, and in consequence, 
he will be able, without any advance of 
price, to obtain at least twice the sum 
for his produce. L.50 will be added 
to his expenses, and L.3o0 to his in- 
come; the rise of wages will double 
his profits. 

If, before the rise, he consume com- 
modities yearly which cost him L.lOO, 
and it raise them in price fifty per cent, 
this will add fifty pounds to his ex- 
penses. I will deduct fifty pounds more 
n-ern his gains, to pay the interest and 
wages m the additional capital and la- 
bour, which his new system may call 
for. Ills case wiU now stand thus : Be- 
fore the rise of wages, his gross income is 
L.3^0. his expenses in wages and com- 
modities are L.1.>0, and his net profit 
Is L.2D0. After the rise, his gross in- 
come is L.700, his cxpt^iibCB areL.30U, 


and his net profit is L.400. The rise 
raises his net rate of profit on his capi- 
tal firom ten per cent to twenty. I 
have made allowances against him be- 
yond the truth ; he would need little 
additional capital, and commodities 
would not be raised to him so much as 
fifty per cent. If the value of his 
proilucc be only increased one half, 
this will add l:^th per cent to his rate 
of net profit. 

1 speak on the ground that the rise 
of wages is not to raise in the least his 
prices, but it will raise them greatly. 
If it raise them only ten per cent, 
this, on a sale amounting to L.700, 
will add L.70 to his net profit. 

I am stating no imaginary or ex- 
treme case ; I am propounding what is 
an essential unassailable truth. From 
its gigantic importance, 1 will give it 
further demonstration. 

Up to a certain point, the food of the 
agriculturist's live stock costs him no- 
thing ; this stock lives on that which 
would otherwise be waste ; oven the 
outlay he makes in artificial grasses 
and turnips is repaid by the ailclitional 
fertility it gives to the land. He can- 
not keep up, much less increase, the 
fertility of his land without manure ; 
and he must depend for manure prin- 
cipally on his live stock, which pro- 
duces it almost free of ( Xpense. In 
every year a large part of his land can- 
not be sown with corn, and with live 
stock he can make much profit from 
thi.s part ; but without, he can make 
none. From tlie increased fertility of 
the land, the same quantity of lalxmr 
produces a greater quantity of corn. 
Thus the live stock sold by him is al- 
most all pure iirofit ; what it appears 
to cost him in production is in reality 
repaid by the land. 

Land is more or less fertile, as the 
rotation of crop is more or less varied. 
If the same piece of land be sown with 
the same kind of grain for two or three 
years in succession, it will in the last 
year yield nothing worthy of being 
called a crop. In most cases, if it be 
sown with tnc same kind of grain or 
grass, more frequently than once in 
three, four, or five years, it will yield 
a similar return. The longer the in- 
terval is between sowing it with the 
same kind of seed, the greater is tlie 
crop, indenendcntly of the effects of 
manure. Wheat, saying nothing of 
its large return and high value, is es- 
sential for growing the proper variety 
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of crop. Some of the best wheat land 
will grow little save wheat and beans; 
it will not grow barley ; take from this 
land wheat, and it will be compara- 
tively worthless for tillage. The other 
wheat land generally gets no more 
manure for wheat than it w’ould re- 
quire if sown with other grain : and it 
is sown with wheat when it could not be 
sown with other grain without having 
its productiveness injured. Take from 
land live stock and wheat, and it will 
then re(iuire infinitely more land and 
labour to j)roduce the same quantity 
of oats, 

As I have said, the working classes 
must always, when they have the 
means, be the principal consumers of 
the more valuable kinds of agricultu- 
ral jiroduce. Assuming that they arc 
as three to one, comparc<l with the 
other classes, they must consume three- 
fourths of tlu wheat, animal food, <S:c., 
produced by the land. I.et the cessa- 
tion of their consumption compel every 
agriculturist to produce three- four tl is 
less of wheat and live stock ; and this, 
taking into account the reduced fer- 
tility of his land, will take one-iialf 
from the amount of his yearly sale of 
produce. After this, he will, for the 
pioduction of other grain than wheat, 
1)0 compelled to cultivate almost the 
) ame extent of land, and to cm]»loy al- 
Jiiost tlie same qmintity of labour. 

The history of this country abun- 
dantly proves, that when the working 
classes consume tlie full portion of 
wlieat and animal food, the agricultu- 
list is barely enabled to raise the pro- 
per proportion of the more valuable 
ki Jills of produce. Tlie history of 
other countrii's abundantly proves that 
wlien these classes consume but little 
of such articles, the agriculturist, 
without t‘\port, is iu a great degree 
condned to the production of the un- 
profitable kinds of produce. It is evi- 
ileiit to all men, that if the labouring 
orders of Kngland were to abandon the 
consumption of wheaten bread and 
animal food, the yearly produce of 
every farm would lose a vast part of 
its value, and the land a large part of 
its fertility. 

AVhat is true of the whole, is equal- 
ly true of the part. In whatever de- 
gree the labourer’s means of consu- 
ming the full ])ortionof wheaten bread, 
animal food, kc, may be contracted, 
in the same degree must the power of 
tlic agriculturist for raising the more 


valuable kinds of produce, and the fer- 
tility of. his land be contracted. The 
former must have the maximum of 
wages, or the latter cannot have the 
maximum of profits. 

I have stated the matter in the most 
unfavourable point of view to myself, 
Everyman’s allotment of land contains 
various qualities ; and if the best can 
only be cultivated, the inferior will be 
worthless to him unless he can keep 
sheep. The consumption, therefore, 
of the full portion of animal food by 
the working classes must make a con- 
siderable part of his land constantly 
profitable, which would otherwiije 
yield him scarcely any thing. 

What I have said, applies to other 
than corn and pasture land. The pro- 
ducer of sugar makes his rum at little 
cost, from wdiat w'oiild be in a great 
measure waste if he did not make it, 
and it about defrays the expenses of 
liis plantation. It is in a large degree 
consumed by the working classes, and 
he could make but little if they did 
not drink it. If they, from con.suming 
none, consume all he cun make, his 
profits are greatly raised, altliougli the 
price of sugar and rum is not. The 
case is Mimlar with wine producers iu 
regard to the inferior w ini Speaking 
generally, throughout the world, the 
■value of the ])roduce of land to the 
producer in kind and quantity, putting 
price out of the question, must ri.se or 
fall, as the labourer’s w ages rise or fall. 

Here, ihen, is proof that a rise of 
wages up to the point requisite for en- 
abling the labourei to procure an ample 
snthciency of wheaten bread, animal 
food, malt liquor, iS:c. must always 
raise the protits of agriculture. Here 
is proof that the profits of agriculture 
and the wages of labour are insepara- 
ble, and must rise or fall together. If 
the Economists are to be Indii vcil, tlii-s 
ouglit to bo sufficient for pro\ mg tliat a 
rise of wages must raise general j>roHts. 

I.et us now proceed to the eflect of 
this doubling of wages on manufac- 
tures and trade. I have assumed that 
raw proiluce is not to rise in price, 
therefore the manufacturers will ob- 
tain it as before. The price of manu- 
factured commodities, as well as of raw 
produce, consists in but a small degree 
of labour, independently of duties. I 
will suppose that on the average, one- 
fourth of the price of every manufac- 
tured commodity consists of labour, 
and in this 1 am pretty sure 1 exceed 
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the truth. The manufacturer, then, 
from the doubling of wagis, must add 
to his price twenty-five per cent to 
enable him to buy the labour contain- 
ed in his commodity ; assuming his 
rate of profit to be ten per cent, he 
must add two and a half per cent 
more to preserve the rate from reduc- 
tion ; a trifle more must be added for 
the effect on intermediate capitalists ; 
and to do this, and give him a higher 
rate of profit, I will add thirty- five per 
cent to his price. If the prices of 
inanufaclured goods be on the average 
raised thirty-five per cent, this will 
raise considerably the rate of profit in 
trade and manufactures. 

And now how stands the question ? 
To the labourer w^ages are doubled, 
while agricultural produce is not rai- 
sed, and manufactured goods arc only 
raised 3.5 ptr cent. litre is, therefore, 
a very great real riifc of ivayrs, ami 
solely through this rise the general 
rate of profits in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and trade, is greatly raised. 

j\Iorc remains. When wages are at 
the low'est, the working classes con- 
sume only the cheapest inaniifat'tures, 
which always yield the lowest rate of 
profit. The rise of wages will make 
these classes consume better goods, 
and this alone will raise the manufac- 
turer s rate of profit. Money in trafle 
payments — I speak not of it as a Joan 
—must ever be plentiful or scarce as 
wages arc high or low, because the 
working classes form almost the only 
part of the community which buys for 
ready money. The rise of wages, by 
making money plentiful in trade, will 
enable the manufacturer to do much 
more business with the same capital, 
and this will raise his rate of profit. 

In manufactures and trade tnere are 
two separate rates of profit — the one 
is the daily rate on the sale of goods — 
and the other is the yearly rate on the 
employment of capital. A man may 
have a high daily rate, and still a low 
yearly one, or the contrary. The rise 
of wages will increase very largely the 
consumption of manufactures and mer- 
chandise amidst the working classes ami 
agriculturists, and of course the sales 
of the ir. tnufacturers and traders. If 
these sah'g be raised one- fourth, the 
rise of wages will give to tlic manu- 
facturers and traders an increase of 
23 per cent on the yearly rate of pro- 
fit on capital ; this is exclusive of the 
advance of the daily rate on sale. 


I will now establish my case by the 
doctrine of the Economists, touching 
the division of produce. They hold 
that the whole of the produce of land 

and labour is divided solely bet wet n 
labourers and capitalists, and tliat tijc 
share of the one body cannot bo en- 
larged save through the reduction of 
the share of the other. 

The produce can only be divided 
between the two bodits in this man- 
ner : Evciy labourer practically re- 
ceives from hiwS employer a certain por- 
tion of corn, animal food, woollens, 
cottons, 8cc. for his labour. A.s the 
employers produce different articles, 
they act thus in tlie matter : The 
agriculturist gives his labourers a por- 
tion of the corn and cattle he j)roduces, 
and exchanges another portion for ma- 
nufactures and merchandise, which 
lie likewise gives them as wages. The 
cotton manufacturer gi\es his labour- 
ers a portion of the cottons he pro- 
duces, and exchanges another portion 
for corn, crttlo, woollens, shoes, vS.c., 
which he also gives them as w'agc'-. 
The same is done by every [iroducer. 
Each disposes of the principal jiart of 
his produce in this w ay ; he consumes 
but little of it, and he exchanges only 
a small part of it for commodities to 
be consumed by himself. 

Let wages he reduced one-half, and 
ill consequence the w'orking classes be 
disabled from consuming wheat and 
animal food> and what will follow ? 
The agriculturist will give his labour- 
ers very little com and cattle, and he 
will procure for them in exchange for 
these a much smaller nuantity of ma- 
nufactures and mercliandisc*. The 
cotton manufacturer will give a much 
smaller quantity of his cottons to his 
lab(»urtT.s, and he will procure for 
them a much less portion of corn, cat- 
tle, woollens, with liis cottons. 
The case will be .similar with every 
producer. 

Every producer w ill thus retain a very 
large partof liis produce, which hi fore 
the fall of wages he gave directly or 
indirectly to his labourers. The ({Ues- 
tion is, what will he do with it? On 
asking the Economist if he will con- 
sume it himself, they reply that he 
will not consume a jiarticlc of it ; they 
maintain that a rise in the rate of pro- 
fit causes the capitalist to diminish, 
rather than augment, his eating, drink- 
ing, and wearing of clothes, and that 
he devotes it all to savings* Accord- 
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ingto them, the capitalists will not con- 
sume the least additional quantity of 
corn, ariiinal food, nKiiuifactures, iS:c. 
ill consequence of the reduction in the 
coiisuinpiion of the labourers. The 
a;^riculturi.st will retain alarjije portion 
of coni and cattle ; he will not con- 
sume them himself; he will not ex- 
change them for manufactures, ^c. 
which he cannot consxime or dispose 
of, and if he would, no one would take 
tlicm. The cotton manufacturer will 
retain a large quantity of his cottons ; 
he will not consume them, and he 
will not exchange them for useless 
corn, cattle, woollens, is:c. for this 
would he the same as giving tbiin 
away. Kvery producer w’ould be si- 
milarly circumstanced. The commo- 
dities which the labourers can no 
longer consume, will not bo consumed 
by the capitalist, thcTcforc they will 
he no longer produced. They cannot 
be produced save through the ruin of 
the capitalist ; in truth, it will be im- 
possible for llie latter to use them as 
capital. 

'I'll us, then, in so far as the con- 
sum plion of the labourers is rc-luccd, 
the aggrcgitc quantity of produce to 
be divided must be leduccd. If this 
aggregate <iuantity before the fall of 
wagts amount to one hundred mil- 
lion, and be C(iually divided between 
tl)c labouicrs and capitalists, it will, 
atur the fall, only amount to sc- 
\onty-Hve millions; the share of the 
labourers will be reduced to twciUy- 
livc, while that of the capitalists will 
continue to he hfty, but w ill not be in- 
creased. If this produce consist of one 
hundred millions of huts or bullocks, 
and the consumption of the labourers 
is reduced from lifty to twenty- five 
millions, while the capitalists do not 
consume a single hat or bullock more, 
jwoduction must of necessity fall to 
seventy- five iiiillioiis. If the hats can- 
not be disposed of, they will not be 
made ; and of course the raw jiroduce 
used ill making them wdll not be pro- 
tluccd ; if the bullocks eaunot be dis- 
posed of, they will not be reared. 

'fhu'?, aUhougli the capitalist’s rate 
of prodi on sale may be raised, his 
rate of yearly profit on capital will not 
bo in the least increased. 

This must he the case, if the la- 
bourers continue to consume precisely 
the same commoditico in kind and 
(]uality, but to only half the extent ; 
and if the prices of commodities do 


not fall in the least. Consumption, 
however, will be changed in kiud and 
quality. The agriculturist will, in a 
gicat degree, lose his market for wheat 
anil live stock ; and his land wdll tink 
in fertility. In consequence, his share 
of the produce will be reduced even 
more than that of the labour<.r. The 
labourers will use inferior manufac- 
tures, and their consumption of the 
better kinds will c»ase almost wholly. 
From all this the share of the cajiital- 
ists generally must be greatly dimi- 
nished. It is impossible for the rate 
of profit on sale to rise at the mo- 
ment when an immense decline is ta- 
king place in consumption and pro- 
duction, therefore the fall of wages 
would inevitably cause a great fall of 
pricis. The least fall of prices w'ould 
reduce greatly tlic share of the capi- 
talists. 

The share of the capitalists must 
therefore, of necessity, be greatly di- 
minished by the diminution of the 
share of the labourers; this must be 
the case even if prices — which is an 
utter impossibility — can be kept from 
reduction. This share may obtain a 
greater [iroportion of the whole pro- 
duce ; it may be raised from one-half 
to more than one-lulf; but still it 
will be k swelled in its actual amount. 
Wages and piolits — looking at the lat- 
ter in their aggregate annual amount 
— must of course rise and fall loge- 
llur. 

I leave out of the (jucstion the la- 
bour deprived of employment, ami 
some otlitr matters of which I might 
avail myself. 

The ICconomists fall into this enor- 
mous bluinler, by assuming — which 
they avow'cdly do — that ]»recisdy the 
same produce wiil be diNided, in b<>fk 
kind anti qu'intity, after the fall of 
wages, as before. Every one must 
see, that the assumption forms the 
foundation of their grand principle, 
and that, if the one be untrue, the 
other must of necessity be equally so. 
It is self-evident to all, that the agri- 
culturist must raise infinitely less 
wheat and live stock when the work- 
ing classes do not consume these ar- 
ticles, than when they do ; and the 
Economists acknowledge, that a fall of 
wages must cause the working clashes 
to consume less of general commoili- 
ties, without causing the capitalists to 
consume more. Here, then, is both 
proof andconfessiou that the assump* 
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tion and principle are untrue. Either 
the Economists are completely in er- 
ror, or the following is wholly above 
question : If wages should entirely 
cease, and the worWng classes through- 
out the world should pay no rent, eat 
no food, wear no clothes, and consume 
nothing whatever ; precisely the same 
commodities in kind and (quantity 
would be produced, they would have 
exactly the same price and value, the 
same capital would be employed, and 
the returns of trade would be the 
same, as at present ; this would be the 
case, although the consumption of the 
capitalists would not be the least in- 
creased. I need not decide the mat- 
ter. 

The truth is, the two shares flow 
from, and are dependent on, each 
other; they must increase and dimi- 
nish together. In reality, the capi- 
talists give their capital to the la- 
bourers for labour ; then the labour- 
ers give them the capital in exchange 
for goods, allowing them a profit, or, 
in other vrords, they give a pound for 
that which only costs the capitalists 
ten, sixteen, or eighteen shillings ; 
through this, the capitalists arc ena- 
bled to sell to each other at a similar 
profit, and to consume each other's 
commodities. The agricultural capi- 
talist can only employ and make pro- 
fit of his capital through the wages 
of the labourers. The manufacturing 
one can only employ and make profit 
of his, through such wages and the 
profits of the agriculturists ; and the 
trading one can only employ and make 
profit of his, through such wages and 
the profits of other capitalists. The 
share of the labourers must exist, or 
the other share cannot ; and in pro- 
portion as it is enlarged or reduced, 
the per centage, or profit upon it, 
which forms the other, must be in 
aggregate amount enlarged or redu- 
ced. 

Throughout their system, the Eco- 
nomists are compelled, after delivering 
themselves of a leading principle, to 
invent some uncouth and stupendous 
fiction to keep it in existence. Find- 
ing that their theory of profits cannot 
be maintai*>ed, if it be admitted that 
a riM, of W5tgcs can l>e followed by a 
real rise of price, they intrepidly pro- 
test that the latter is impossible. To 
prove this, they destroy money alto- 
gether. They insist that money is a 
commodity produced by labour, like 


commodities of trade, and therefore its 
price must be equally raised, if their 
prices be raised by a rise of wages. 
Deciding thus touching money, they 
oracularly proclaim that the exchange- 
able value of goods cannot be in the 
least raised or altered by a general rise 
of prices. 

Now, what is money ? It is bullion, 
say in effect the Economists. It is the 
moon, or the philosopher's stone, 
would be a reply quite as scientitie. 
Mont‘y differs in every particular from 
goods. It is so far from being a dis- 
tinct commodity produced by labour, 
that it has no substance of its own ; 
it is only an arithmetical invention to 
measure the value of property, like 
hours and minutes to measure tlie du- 
ration of time. It consists as much of 

E aper as of bullion. A man sa)s he 
as a thousand pounds in the funds, 
or lent on mortgage, or vested in housi s 
—what does he mean ? He means, not 
that he has a certain quantity of gold, 
but that be has property of a certain 
value. Let us now see what the doc- 
trines of the Economists lead to. 

It must be remembered that the ex- 
changes are liere wholly out of the 
question. If bullion rise from a rise 
of goods, n must rise in money price ; 
the same quantity must be solil for 
more money. If proportionally less of 
it be put into coin, the price of mom y 
w'ill not be raised. Hut the moiKy 
price of money, as well as of bullion, 
must, according to the F.conomi^its, be 
raised ; therefore the pound must be 
swelled into a pound ami a fraction ; 
and not only coni, but bank rioUs, 
bills, bonds, sums on mortgage, fund- 
ed property, fixed capital — money of 
all kinds, and the interest of it, mint 
nominally rise in an equal degree willi 
btdlion. Nothing but a rise like this 
can save the system of the Kcononiisth. 
They aver that commodities will all 
rise equally, and retain precisely the 
same exchangeable value ; and this is 
impossible, if tlie capital and inteTest 
of It, which enter into the cost of com- 
modities, do not rise equally. They 
practically assert, that if wages be 
doubled, the price of every conimoility 
must be double d, or profits will full ; 
and this is equivalent to asse rting that 
nothing can jirevent such fall save a 
rise in money, and the interest of it 
equal to that in wages. 

The Economists maintain that a rise 
of wages must reduce^ and a rise of 
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money prices cannot raise profits. In 
the same breath they maintain that the 
rise of commodities cannot possibly 
raise money and the interest of it, and 
that it must inevitably do so. I need 
only observe farther, that money is not 
suffered by law to rise in money price, 
and that such a rise cannot be caused 
in it by a fall in its value, and the in- 
terest of it. 

The Economists really do this. They 
take a commodity of trade as the stand- 
ard of value, and because after a rise 
of price this and other commodities 
exchange for the same portion of each 
other, they insist that their exchange- 
able value is unaltered ; they do so al- 
though this value is greatly raised 
touching money and the interest of it. 
They thus utterly destroy money as 
every thing save circulating medium, 
although more than half the price of 
commodities consists of the interest 
of money, independently of that used 
ill the purchase of labour. 

They not only do this, but they 
maintain, that if a rise of wages oc- 
cuvsioned an equal rise in the money 
price of all commodities, it would be 
of no advantage to the producer.” Of 
what benefit then,” says Mr MTul- 
loch, would it be to a capitalist, a 
cotton manufacturer for example, to 
sell his cottons for 10 per cent ad- 
vance, wdieii wages rose 10 per cent, 
when he would be obliged to give just 
so much more for every commodity 
for which he had a demand ? When 
wages really rise, the producers are in 
precisely the same situation whether 
they sell the commodities they have 
to Sparc, and purchase those they have 
occasion for at their former price, or 
whether they arc all raised proportion- 
ally to the rise of wages.” 

This intolerable nonsense in effect 
asserts, that the capitalists have not to 
buy labour with their commodities. 
The rise of prices destroys the rise of 
wages ; if it do not raise the exchange- 
able value of commodities in regard 
to each other, it raises it touching 
the labour containal in then], and of 
course raises profits. If JMr ]M‘Cul- 
loch be not in error, a doubling of 
money prices, without any advance of 
wages, would not raise profits in the 
least. 

But ]Mr McCulloch says, this is no 
rise of prices, it is only a fall in the 
value of money ; it is nevertheless, ac- 
cording to his words which I have 


quoted, a rise of prices. If it be 
not a rise of prices, how can it be a 
fall of money } It is not the produce, 
hut the money price of it, which is di- 
vided between the labourers and capi- 
talists. If the former gain a greater 
share of this price, it can be raised ; 
and if the rise will yield the capital- 
ists the same rate of profit, without 
bringing back the labourers’ share to 
the same proportion, there must ma- 
nifestly be a rise of wages, without a 
fall in the rate of profit. Profits are a 
per centage on the employment of ca- 
pital, and if the capital be employed 
solely in the payment of iragrs, there 
can be no rise of wages without a fall 
of profits. Ill such case if wages be 
doubled, the capital employed in pay- 
ing them must oe doubled, — therefore 
prices must be doubled, to save profits 
from fall ; and such a rise of prices 
must make the rise of wages a nomi- 
nal one. But capital is not so em- 
ployed. Only a trifling part of the 
farmer's capital is employed in the 
payment of wages, and the case is the 
same with capitalists in general. The 
price of a commodity is L. 1 00 ; it yields 
a rate of ten per cent, and is composed 
one-half of wages, and one-half of the 
interest of capital employed in produc- 
tion. If wages be doubled, one-half of 
the price and the profit on it must be 
doubled, but the other half must not 
be raised. Let this commodity be 
raised to L.15.5, and it will yield the 
same rate of profit as before the rise 
of wages. As general prices do not 
consist of wages to the extent of one- 
half, a rise in them after a rise of 
wages can always not only save profits 
from decline, but raise them. 

I grant, that if prices be not raised 
in an cqiial degree with wages, the 
latter wul obtain a greater proportion 
of them, and profits a smaller one. If 
the price of an article be equally divi- 
ded between wages and profits, the 
latter gain half of it ; but if it be only 
raised 75 per cent when w^ages arc 
doubleil, profits gain considerably less 
than half, and wages more. Here is 
the fjreat stumbling-block of the Eco- 
nomists. If profits were exclusively a 
per-ccntage on wages, they would in 
this case fall from the rise of wages ; 
but they are not ; they are a per-cent-' 
age on the capital employed, therefore 
they may rise, when their proportion 
to wages in price declines. 

Whether general commodities re« 
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tain the same relative value to each 
other, or not, is a matter of no mo- 
ment. The capitalist exchanges his 
commodity for those only of which 
it consists. The woollen manufacturer 
exchanges his woollens for the labour, 
wool, &c. contained in them ; and va- 
riations in their relative value to cot- 
tons, and articles he does not exchange 
tlicin for, are of no consequence to 
him. If he raise them from an ad- 
vance of wages, and other goods rise 
e(] daily, he is still a gainer — his wool- 
lens may only exchange for the same 
quantity of wool and dyes ; but they 
wdll exchange for a greater portion of 
labour and interest of money ; and 
this will increase his profits. If I grant 
that it is a fall in the value of money, 
it still makes the difference to him 
between profit and loss. The capital- 
ist makes his commodity retain the 
same relative value to tlie ingredients 
of which it is formed. If wages rise, 
he raises his price, so that it will co- 
>er the cost of these ingredients as a 
wliole, and yiJd him tlie same profit 
as before ; and he has nothing to do 
with other commodities as a producer. 
The doctrineof the Economists amounts 
to this: — If the exchangeable value of 
his commodity be not raised in regard 
to the goo<1s which ho doffi not ex- 
change it for, a rise in it touching the 
labour, interest of money. See. wliich 
he doi s exchange it for, cannot increase 
in the hast his profits. 

If therefore wages rise, a compara- 
tively small advance of price is .suffi- 
cient to cover the inciLased cost of pro- 
duction. This is the case, becau.se if 
goods all rise alike, the interest of 
money, of wliich tlic price of each 
largely consists, and the price of mo- 
ney, (lo not rise. Every one knows 
that if wages be raised to the cotton 
manufacturer 10 per cent, it is not nc- 
cessaiy for liirii to raise his cottons lo 
per cent, to cover his increased cost of 
production. If a rise of 2 or even 5 
per cent will do this, it is manifest 
tliat tlicre is a r^sc of wages without 
a decline of his profits. 

Ilut it is ridiculous to assert, that if 
comuH'/ditit t rise, they will rise equal- 
ly. The iJeonomists themselves ad- 
mit that nsj of wage.s must affect 
capitalists unequally, and must cause 
many commodities to fall in price, if 
others remain unalUml. I have shewn 
that if manufactured goods rise greau 


ly, agricultural produce may remain 
the same. 

Thus, after a rise of wages, a small 
advance of price enables the capitalist 
to gain the same profit on his coinmo- 
d ity and tlie same amount of yearly 
profit as before, if there even he no 
crease in the quantity of produce. This 
profit is converted into money, and if 
he use it as capital, he will make tlic 
same profit of it which he would have 
done had no rise of WMges taken place. 
It will exchange for less labour and 
goods, but still it will yield the same 
profit on every L.IOO. If after a liso 
of prices, the same sum will only en- 
able the hat maiiufacturtr to make 100 
hats, which before enabled him to make 
l.)0, he lays as much profiton the lOO 
as he laid on the I.jO. .Suppose that 
the money price of the whole ])ro- 
duce IS 100 millions, and is divided 
equally. If the labourers raise their 
share to 70 millioits, and the whole 
price be raised to wages are raised, 
and the capitalists rccuve the same 
sum of profits as before. If tluse pro- 
file be employed as capital, tliey will 
icld as much profit as they would 
ave done had wages renviimd un- 
altered. If tlie pri ‘c be raised to 130 
millions, it is a rial rise of wages and 
profits. The capitalists not only ob- 
tain a much lirger sum of money as 
profits, but if they employ it as eapi- 
lal, they tlr.iw from it a much larger 
amount of i»rufit, 

I have here done with the capital- 
ists, (is nipitulhts. I grant that they 
expend a part of tlicir profits in their 
own maintenance, and tint if iluy 
only receive the same sum when com- 
modities are raised, or if the sum be 
not increascil in proportion to the price 
of commodities, it will command a 
smaller quantity of the latter. 'Hus 
constitutes the fall of ]»r()fita disco- 
vered by the Kconomisls, but iin- 
liappily for them it has nothing to do 
with the matter at issue. 'I'lu* capital- 
ists are injured, not as producers, but 
as consumers ; their profits on stock 
arc not reduced, their expenses of li- 
ving are only increased. 

It will be reiu irkcd, that in the case 
I have ftupposed the Economists in- 
sist, it makes no difference to the ca- 
pitalists whether, after the rise of the 
labourers* share, the price of their 
share be .30 millions or (jO. Observa- 
tion is unnecessary. 1 >v ill observe, in 
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contradiction to Mr Ricardo and Mr 
McCulloch, that a rise of wages is al- 
most invariably attended by a rise of 
money prices ; in most cases this is 
essential to save the producers from 
actual loss. 

IMr Ricardo’s grand discovery, there- 
fore, amounts simply to this : A rise 
in wages and prices will not diminish 
the profits on stock ; it will not render 
these profits less productive to the ca- 
pitalist, if they be converted into 
stock ; but it will lessen that part of 
them which is devoted to the expen- 
ses of living. As a counterpoise, it 
will enlarge ca])ital, and the means of 
employing it. If this be not sufficient, 
the capitalist can cover his increase of 
expenditure by making a trifling ad- 
dition to his rate of profit. In reality, 
commodities for consumption will be 
lowered to the labourers, and raised 
to the capitalists ; they will be made 
cheaper to the poor, and somewhat 
dearer to the wealthy. But the quan- 
tity of produce will be much increased, 
and both tlu? shares will be enlarged: 
the increase of price to the capitalists 
will be covered by the profits on ad- 
ditional production. 

This, I say, is the exact amount of 
Mr Ricardo's boasted discovery. In 
ob(‘dicncoto it, the labourers arc to be 
starved, trade is to be distressed, and 
the Empire is to bo ruined, merely 
that the manutacturers, merchants, 

tS:C. MAY liK rNAHl.EI) TO MAKE A 
TiiirrjNo nEi>ecTiON in their 

HOUSE-KErVING EXPENSES. 

Tell it not in (4ath that this is sanc- 
tioned by the Oxford I niversity ! 

Thus far I have supposed the world 
to form an harmonious whole — trade to 
l)e perfectly free — wages and prices to 
rise and fall in every country at the 
same moment — rent and taxes to bo 
out of the question — and prices to con- 
sist solely of ^vages and profits. Con- 
ceding to the Kconomists their pre- 
mises, it is demonstrahio that their 
conclusions arc w’holly fallacious. But 
such a state of things does not and 
cannot exist : their premises are as fal- 
lacious as their conclusions. 

'J’axes cnti r very largely into price. 
The price of the imported commodity 
contains the taxes imposed on it, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the country of 
its production, as well as those impo- 
sed on it in this country. Tlie price 
of many arliclos consists of duty to the 
extent of three-fourths, one-half« or 


one-third. Let us suppose that price 
is composed one-fourth of duty, one- 
fourth of labour, and one- half of pro- 
fits. In this case, let an article be 
raised from 203. to 30s., and what will 
be the effect ? The duty is levied on 
the quantity of the article, and it will 
be the same after the advance as be- 
fore ; it will continue to be .>s., but 
wages and profits will be raisetl from 
15s. to 25s. The price of the article 
will only be raised 50 per cent, while 
wages and profits will be raised nearly 
70. Taxes do not fluctuate with price, 
ami they are in a great measure levied 
to pay that which does not ; being im- 
posed on the quantity of goods consu- 
med , their aggregate amoun t rises or de- 
clines with this quantity. An advance 
of price must therefore raise protus, 
if all commodities rise equally ; their 
exchangeable value tow^ards each other 
maybe the same, but it wdll be raised 
in regard to taxes. 

If no new’ taxes be imposed, a rise 
of prices is necessarily a rise of w’ages 
and profits. In such case, the taxes 
form an unvarying sum in the money 
price of the produce. I.et this price, 
without the creation of any additional 
produce, be raised from JUO to 150 
millions, and if the taxes be twenty- 
five millions before the rise, they will 
be the same after. Before the ris**, 
wages and profits have only three- 
fourths of the produce, but after they 
have five-sixths. They hero can cer- 
tainly rise together ; and if a rise of 
wages cause the rise of prices, it causes 
a rise of profits. 

Although the Economists represent 
that their doctrines refer to the w’orld 
as a whole, they apply them to this 
country separately looked at. Mr Ri- 
cardo says, — “ If, in consequence of 
taxes paid by the labouring class, wages 
should rise, which they in all proba- 
bility would do, they would equally 
aftect all classes of producers. If it 
be deemed necessary that corn sliould 
rise, in order to remunerate the grow- 
ers, it is also necessary that cloth, hats, 
shoes, and every other commodity, 
should ris(?^ in order to remunerate the 
producers of those articles. Either, 
then, corn ought not to rise, or all 
other commodities should rise along 
wdth it. If neither corn nor any other 
commodity rise, they will of course be 
of the same relative value as before ; 
and if they do all rise, the same will 
be true/' lie says farther, — In alL 
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cases^ the rise of wAges^ when general^ 
diminishes prodts^ but does not raise 
the prices of commodities. If the 
prices of commodities rose, no produ^ 
cer would be benefited ; for of what 
consequence could it be to him to sell 
his commodity at an advance of twen« 
ty-five per cent, if he in his turn were 
obliged to give twenty- five per cent 
more for every commodity which he 
purchased ? He would oe precisely 
in the same situation, whether he sold 
his corn for twenty-five per cent ad- 
vance, and gave an additional twenty- 
five per cent in the price of his hats, 
shoes, clothes, See. &c. as if he sold 
his corn at the usual price, and bought 
all the commodities which he consu- 
med at the prices which he had before 
given for them. A rise of wages equal- 
ly affects all protlucers ; it does not 
raise the prices of commodities because 
it diminishes profits ,* and if it did 
raise the prices of commodities, it 
would raise them all in the same pro- 
lK)rtion, and would not therefore alter 
their exchangeable value-"' He says 
farther, — High wages, when general, 
tqually affect the profits of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant. 
Thire mother way of keeping profits 
up, hut hy keeping wages down.** 

In this he speaks of a rise of wages 
in this country only ; and Mr MTul- 
loch and his other followers the 
same ; they all maintain, that if com 
be raised from a rise of wages 
to this country, all other commodities 
must rise equally j and that such a 
rise of wages must equally affect all 
producers. 

If their doctrines be true, it must of 
necessity be equally true, that a rise of 
wages confined to England must affect 
the producers of foreign wool, cotton, 
flax, timber, indigo, sugar, tea, &c. 
See., as much as the English corn- 
growers ; and that it must affect the 
sellers of articles consisting principally 
of foreign produce or duty, as much as 
those of articles consisting principally 
of English labour. Mr liicaruo in 
reality asserts— a rise of wages confi- 
ned to England, affects the woollen, 
cotton, and tobacco manufacturers, the 
sellers of timber, spirits, tea. See. as 
much as *\ie com-growers ; therefore if 
com rise from it fifty per cent, wool- 
lens, cottons, tobacco, brandy, tea, See. 
Sec. ought all to rise fifty per cent 
likewise. 

, Why does he assert what is so gla« 


ringly baseless ? Because his system 
cannot stand without it. If he admit 
that a general rise of money prices 
will be an unequal one, and will alter 
the exchangeable value of commodi- 
ties, he overthrows this system ; if he 
admit, that should corn rise thirty per 
cent, other commodities ought only to 
rise fifteen, he admits that the rise 
would be one of profits to the farmer. 
Yet a system which cannot stand 
without the aid of such clumsy fic- 
tions, is called science 1 

A rise of wages in this country 
does not, and cannot, produce a rise 
throughout the world ; therefore, it 
does not affect the price of many com- 
modities. No matter how great it 
may be, the dealer in foreign cotton, 
timber, indigo, tobacco. Sec. gets about 
as much profit after it as betbre, with 
the same price. These commo<lities 
enter largely into the cost of produc- 
tion of British manufactured goods, 
and therefore the price of such goods 
consists partly of British wages and 
profits, partly of duty, and partly of 
fo'^eign wages and profits. 

A rise of British wages can only af- 
fect producers in proportion to the 
quantity of British labour contained 
in their commoilities ; it must conse- 
quently affect them unequally, and 
some will be scarcely touched by it, 
putting wholly out of sight durability 
of capital. If one take place of fifty 
per cent, and in consequence every 
producer raise his money price five per 
cent beyond what is necessary for co- 
vering the additional cost it puts him 
to, there will bo a real rise of both 
wages and profits. No commodity will 
be raised to the labourers so much as 
fifty per cent, and many will only be 
raised from five to cen, or fifteen. i*ro- 
fits will be raised in proportion more 
than prices. 

Let us suppose the money price of 
the produce to be lOO millions, and 
that it is composed onc-half of British 
wages and profits, and the other half 
of taxes, and foreign wages and pro- 
fits. If it be raised by a rise of wages 
in this country, the taxes will remain 
the same, and the foreign wages and 
profits will be raised very little. Raise 
it to 140 millions, ancf the share for 
taxes and the foreigner to sixty ; from 
this, British wages and profits will ob- 
tain a larger share of the produce, and 
of course both will be raised. To 
make this the more clear, suppose that 
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a man sells a commoditjr for four shil- 
lings, and that this price consists of 
one shilling profit, another paid to an 
English workman, another paid for 
duty, and another paid to a foreigner 
for raw produce. If he raise his price 
to six shillings, and still pay as before 
for duty and to the foreigner, he will 
have four shillings instead of two, to 
divide between himself and the work- 
man. 

The great effect on profits of a rise 
of money prices, after one of wages, is 
here very apparent. If I concede that 
it docs not alter the exchangeable va- 
lue of British commodities touching 
each other, it raises it not only in re- 
gard to labour and money, but to taxes 
and foreign commodities. 

The egregious error of the Econo- 
mists touching money, is likewise very 
obvious. If pi ices rise, all things, 
money included, must rise equally, 
tluy say, and they apply it to this 
country separately looked at. A rise 
of Biitish wages and prices could not 
affect, in any sensible degree, the cost 
of pioducing foreign bullion ; audit 
could not alttr the value of money 
in torcign countries. A rise of money 
and commodities would be eoui valent 
to a reductitm of taxes, and of the 
prices of foreign goods. 

Upon the whole, then, price in this 
country consist.s partly of wages, part- 
ly of profits and the interest of money, 
partly of duties, and partly of money 
paid to foreigners. If it be raised, and 


some of the component parts remain 
the same, the other parts must of ne- 
cessity be increased ; if it be raised, 
and the duties and sum paid to fo- 
reigners be not altered, or be not rai- 
sed equally, it is evident that wages 
and profits will be raised. 

I will observe, that the unchange- 
able nature of price insisted on by the 
Economists, is an utter impossibility. 
If wages rise, it gives such an impulse 
to consumption as raises prices ; if 
they fall, they diminish consumption, 
produce glut, and bring down prices. 
In late years there has been a general 
fall of wages ; and has it produced a 
ri.se of profits ? No. Prices, and, in 
consequence, profits, have Mien still 
more in proportion ; and in refuta- 
tion of the Economists, this country 
now exhibits the deplorable union of 
the minimum of wages with the mi- 
nimum of profits. 

I will now take leave of Mr Ricar- 
do’s grand principle : Never again, I 
trust, will it be named by men of 
science and philosophy, save as mat- 
ter of derision, or to proye the as- 
tonishing ignorance and credulity of 
the present generation. 

In my next, I hope to prove con- 
clusively, the fallacy of the doctrines 
of the Economists touching boun- 
ties, buying at the cheapest market, 
and other matters. I have the honour 
to be, &c, iv'c. 

One of the Old School. 

London, August 8, 18ii9. 
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Among the multitiule of sins set 
down to our score by Whi«s and 
AVhiglingSj Radicals, and all sorts of 
other rascals, it has sometimes sur- 
j)rised us that there never has been 
included brutality to women. We 
insult men before their faces, and then 
ott'and away up to the ton of a six- 
teenth story, where, witliout many 
ladders, it is in vain to hope to reach 
us the trembling coward. We stab 
men behind their backs, and on turn- 
ing round, before they breatlie their 
last, to kill their assassin, they have 
merely time left to see a monster in a 
imsk (ts), jinking round a corner. 
The police are on the unalert ; and 
tlie murderer makes his escape to that 
accursed sanctuary — Ambrose s Hotel. 
Jt must, we think, be matter of won- 
der to the wise and candid part of the 
population of these realms, — if there 
b? vany truth in the above cliargcs, — 
that We have hitherto escaped — 
Hanging. Burk and Hare, IlazUtt 
says in the Examiner, were, in com- 
I)arison with us, as pure as snow, or 
his own reputation ; and that Mr and 
;Mrs Stewart should dangle and die 
for simply jioisoning some single half- 
score of elderly people addicted to in- 
ebriety, while We leap and live like 
a two-year-old, is to the pious Mr 
liOigh Hunt a juggle in Providence. 

This is one side of the question— 
the side considered by the Cockneys. 
Now look at I he other, the side con- 
templated by Christians. Never once, 
in the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant, di<l we insult any human crea- 
ture before his fare, and then up to a 
skyligiit among a Thread of Tailors. 
In insulting a human creature we walk 
up to him behind, and lend him a kick 
sufficient in America to shove a wood- 
en house across the street. Head over 
licels goes the numbskull ; and how 
can the most tredulous believe for a 
moment that we do, or the most inge- 
nious contrive to themselves for a 
moment reason why we shouUl, run 
a wav Irom the sprawling Jackass ? 
So far from running aw'ay, why, we 
uniformly stop — often to our very 
great inconvenience — to pick him up, 
and reinstate him on his former level. 
We do not indeed absolutely liclp 


with our own hands — that wmnld be 
toomucli to expect — to rub him down, 
but we compassionate him, and advise 
him, as his best friends, to leave oft' in 
future all such evil habits. To aver 
that we laugh at the plight to which 
he has, by a long course of obstinate 
folly, finally brought himself, to the 
grief and despair, perhaps, of no very 
disreputable family, is a vile calum- 
ny ; for though we seldom, indeed 
never, shed tears at such accidents, we 
always experience that inw^ard sorrow' 
w'hich the good feel at the miseries even 
ofthemost weak and wicked; and sweet 
er far it is to us to sec the Kickce re- 
formed, and thenceforth leading a Im- 
mble and honest life, than to have to 
repeat the application, seldom wholly 
bootless, to his impenitent posteriors. 

With regard, again, to stabbing hu- 
man creatures behind their backs, and 
then like monsters in masks Jinking 
^•ound corners — all we have to say is 

this, that it is a d d lie. Do you 

call killing a Cockney before his face (a 
most absurd one, you may well believe, 
and not even rescued by thought 
from insigniHcance,'’) stabbing a hu- 
man creature behind his hack? If 
you do, then pardon us for surmising 
lliatyou believe the sun sets in the east, 
and rises from the west in a blaze of 
glory. After killing a Cockney, why 
run away, and more especi.dly in a 
mask ? Dct the fair deed be perpe- 
trated at noon-day, and on a crowded 
street, not a human creature will seek 
to detain you ; and wc need not dwell 
on the .shocking want of feeling, arol 
indeed of common coiirti sy, that w’ould 
be exhibited by the Christian who, 
on cxtinguisliing a Cockney, ware to 
conceal his features from the laudatory 
eyes of the delighted spectators. 

Should the above reasoning be in 
the slij^htest degree unsatisfactory to 
any of our numerous readers from 
Kirkwall to Cockaigne, let him have 
the goodness to circulate a lithographic 
list of the names of the human crea- 
tures whom, behind and before backs, 
we have slain or insulted, and then 
sought refuge from the vengeance of 
the heroic living, or the still more 
heroic dead, in an ignominious flight. 
In what churchyard were they buried? 


• Two vol«. Colburn« London, 1029. 
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In what garret do they yet eat their 
leek ? 

As to running away, Heaven pity us 
all, what speed could be expected from 
a martyr to the gout? Half a mile 
an hour at the most, with the King of 
the Cockneys, like the swift-footed 
Achilles, with all his Miss-Molly-Myr- 
midons, at our heels ! A mask ! Poo ! 
it is all a radical superstition, arising 
out of the circumstance of our being 
obliged, in the Tent, to wear a gauze 
veil, framed by the fair fingers of Mrs 
Gentle, to ward off the midges. Our 
names ! How could wc conceal our 
names — long known to the uttermost 
parts of the Karth? Even in Terra 
Incognita we are not anonymous. 

The plain matter of fact is, that wc 
insult and slay — nobody. Sometimes, 
when we meet an ass, who, in the 
iVIarch of Intellect, is fitithless to his 
natural love of Thistles by the road- 
side, and is not contented till he is 
cutting capers in a flower-garden, like 
Love among the Uoscs, or treading 
down corntields or vineyards, where- 
by much bread and wine is prevented 
from cheering the hearts of men, wc 
take him by the tail, or ears, and do 
drag or kick him— we shall not, ought 
not, cannot deny it — out of the enclo- 
sure, and in conclusion, oft’ the pre- 
mises. Call you that insulting a hu- 
man creature before his face, and then 
running away to Ambrose's? Observe, 
too, that we drag or kick him, tail or 
car- ways, as gently as if we loved 
liim." The truth is, wc do love him, 
although he be such an ass as not to 
know it; for were the poor braying 
animal to be suft’ered to eat his fill, 
and afterwards to get at water, why, 
he would burst, and then his death 
would he laid at our door, and all 
Cockaigne would cry out that we had 
killed King Cuddy. 

But where is the Man whom we 
ever slew or insulted ? Nowhere. 
Many men wc have occasionally smi- 
led — laughed — guffaw’d at — such as 
Bowks, Moore, Wordsworth, and a 
few others who have given the 
world assurance they arc men," But 
they know well it was all for the good 
of their immortal souls and poems ; 
and done partly from an inferior mo- 
tive, to shove them through a rides- 
cont world into a Tenth E^dition. But 
wc killed Keates. There again you 
— lie. Hunt, Hazlitt, and the god- 
less gang, slavered him to death* 
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Bitterly did he confess that, in his 
last days, in language stronger than 
we wish to use; and the wretches 
would now accuse us of the murder 
of that poor youth, by a few harmless 
stripes of that rod, which whoever 
spareth injureth the child ;" while 
they strut convicted, even in their 
Cockney consciences, of having done 
him to death, by administering to 
their unsuspecting victim, dose after 
dose, of that poison to which there is 
no antidote — their praise. 

So much for our general treatment 
of those human creatures called Men; 
and how have we behaved, Mag, to 
those human creatures — if they will 
allow us to call them so — who rejoice 
in the name of Women } As follows; 
Old women of that sex we venerate 
for their years and wis-lom ; all mid- 
dle-aged women we announce to be 
Eat, Fair, and Forty, sensible, and sa- 
gacious; all young women to be — wdut 
more w'ould you, loveliest and most 
adorable of God’s creatures, have us 
to say ? — angels. If she sit at home, 
like Xarifa, in ^Ir Lockhart’s beau- 
tiful Spanish Ballul, so beautifully 
set to music by Mrs Arkwright, and 
so beautifully sung by Mr Akebowme, 
weaving golden flowers on white silk 
cushions, we tell the whole world, 
both in prose and verse, that they are 
lovelier than any Zegri Ladye that 
ever darkly bloomeil in the gardens of 
Granada. If she sit at home, sewing 
shirts or darning stockings, we ex- 
claim, there is the Light and Sha- 
dow of Scottish Life" for our love 
and money, and long to be chanting 
with her the duet of our own epitha- 
lamiura. If she sit at home, twisting 
tartlets and trifle into such fair fan- 
tastic shapes as the soul of Genius 
alone could conceive, and the hand of 
Taste alone could execute, we think 
of Eve, yet virgin in Paraili'^e, prepa- 
ring for Adam a light thjtuHt on his 
nuptial morn ; and if — lu re conics the 
rub — she sit at home reading — nay, 
writing— and send her inspiration to 
Blackw'ood, or Xliirray, or Colburn — 
oh ! then, by the cerulean skies, we 
swear that her stockings are more 
deeply, darkly, beautifully blue," than 
the heaven we call to witness the 
sincerity — ihc sanctity, of our admi- 
ration, yet declare, in the delightful 
lines of Wordsworth, that she 
“ Is a creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
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For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles.** 

Of small moment, perhaps, may it 
be what we think, feel, say, or do, 
now, of, or to the fair sex, young or 
old, virgin or nupt. 


w^alking cheerfully through her native 
village, and w'atching the dance on 
rustic holiday ; or when, soaring into 
a higher flight, she sang the high 
crnprisc and calamitous fate of he- 
roes. From L. E. L., the lovely, 
the loving, and the beloved, we have 
not witlihcld an old man*s harmless 


** Old as we are, for Lady’s love unfit.** 

Yet we cannot imagine any sight more 
worthy of aflectionatc admiration, than 
that of a gouty, old, arm-chair-ridden 
man, looking delighted on the lair, 
rising, risen, and falling generation, 
without one useless regret, one vain 
repining, and, next to the health ot 
the King, turning up hi‘^ ehalky little 
finger, in a glass of Cilenlivet, to the 
tune of, “ ]May the single be married, 
and the married happy with no 
more ^urplexing thought to disturb 
his dream, than gentle wonder why, 
since Lady Morgan, evidently a man. 
Wears pett’coats, the fair Sir Charles 
should porsi'it in preferring breeches. 
God bless you — sweet creatures ! — we 
feel as if wc were, not the mere elder 
brother of you all, but absolutely your 
—Father. 

Vet— avaunt this lighter vein, and 
let us— though in general the hum- 
blest of the humble — for once in our 
lives, most unexpectedly to all our 
rea<icrs, who know how we abhor all 
egotism and cgcismo, indulge a mo- 
mentary mood of pride. M'hen Joanna 
Baillie, the greate'^t poetess that ever 
lived, heard, betw'een the pauses of her 
tragic harp, the growl of him whom 
"Whip-poor-Will calls: the Prince of 
Critics and King of :\Ien,” growling, 
or rather snaihng, at the iminortul 
strain, We forced the cars of the very 
groundlings themselves to listen to 
that spherclike music, and guarded 
loftier listeners from all disturbance 
to their impassioned dream from cri- 
tic| in cark and care, assailing the 
Muse whose seat is by the right hand 
of Apollo. The lovely Tighe we for- 
got not in the dust — her whose own 
spirit was as bright and pure as the 
Psyche of her delightful song. We 
remcrriVred, when she herself was no 
more, the wit and wisdom of Mary 
Brunfon. The genius of Felicia IIc- 
mans, beautiful and lofty as Chris- 
tian fame, we have ever loved, and 
admired, and honoured. On man- 
ners-painting M itford our praises have 
ever bun genially bestowed, whether 


homage, awakened to sc^’ond youth 
by lays as warm and yet as pure as 
her own Iicart, In short, from Mrs 
Grant, the most venerable name in 
our female literature, whose genius, 
under the holy influence of religion 
and resignation, no earthly sorrows 
and sufferings can weaken or f)ediin, 
to Miss Jeweshury, of whom we have 
often thought, and ere long hoyic to 
speak, in that warm strain of eulogy in 
which she richly dc'.erves to be spo- 
ken of, mention the name of one lady 
to wltom the Muses have beei\ kind, 
to whom we have not been kind also, 
or been slow' to lay the tribute of our 
praise at their fc«*t. 

In these degenerate days, — for ileny 
it who dare, “ the age of chivalry is 
gone,"’ — may not an Oetogenauan 
blamelessly hug himself in ‘•ueli renii- 
nisccnees? ‘‘\'ain! self-conceited, old 
dotard!” methinkswe hear some (1 — d 
blockhead say. Xo — dunce I not vain 
—not self-conceited ; hut in the mosi 
profound humility, even 

“ In the loNvebt deep a lower still,” 

we exult, and thus hymn our exult- 
ation in the ears of tih' universe, that 
of rs alone, of all tlie master or ser- 
vant spirits of the ago, will posterity 
sound this praise — with one voice ex- 
claiming, “ 'I'o give thc' devil lii*. due. 
Old Kit was still tlie Friend, Lover, 
Slave, and Lord of the I.adics !” 

And here it f»ehoves to set our- 
selves right with our readers in one 
particular. Is theie, or is there not, 
such u thing in nature as an ugly w'o- 
man— not comparatively, hut posi- 
tively ? We do not scruple to answer 
—yes. We saw her — this very day. 
lied liair — a moutli that — But, to the 
surprise of Dr Knox, let us run away 
from thc subject. We have stated our 
belief, on ocular evidence, in thc exist- 
ence of thc ydienoinenon — and as we 
admit it to he thc rarest in nature, 
who knows lint that to-morrow in the 
poultry market wc may jmrehaso a 
J*h(enix ? 

That the authoress of The I.ovos 
of the Poets” is a beautiful woman, 
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using that epithet in any one ot its 
million meanings you choose, we lay 
no claim to a particularly fine tact in 
having discovered from the perusal of 
her volume'^. From the fine, soft, silken, 
satiny and vclvet./ee/of the f.iir pages 
now lying o])eii bdorcus, a blind man 
would know in a moment that her 
beauty was truly — feminine. Next 
best to a book about love by a Virgin 
—nay, perhaps better still — is a book 
about love by a '' Matron pure."* A 
Virgin, in a poetical love-dream, some- 
times says, in her simplicity, things 
that, did she knov’ their meaning, she 
would die, for having given utterance 
to, in a blush. I'hen the little she 
do('s know, is to her altogether, or 
nearly <-o, a nn'stery, and most mys- 
tenoudy does the poor, dear, '‘young 
thing, just come iVac her inannny,’^ 
sing about it and about it to her harp. 
But “ iMaiion ])iire*’ sings or says, 
wlien Lo\e is a’ tlie theme,*’ what 
her own luart tells her may be sung 
or said without protaning the sanctity 
of lu'v ow'u innocent nature. In 

“ The sober certainty of waking bliss,” 

she ngards the more impassioned or 
tumultuous expression of the passion ; 
and while she sympalhi/es with iu 
jninty and with its fervour, feels a 
calm and wi'-o aversion from all its 
banei'ul or in^-ane eNCis^^es. Tin* light 
of (u'nius even, although die be a de- 
vout adorer of that diviue gift, t>f which 
a portion may have Ken granted to 
her'ic’lf, cannot in her » yes eonseerato 
an unlawful or a sinful ])aFsion. If 
may, however, shew to her that which 
is unlawful submitting to laiv, and 
that whieli is sinful saved, by the in- 
sjiiration wliieh Beauty breathes, from 
the taint of actual guilt and ])ollution. 
" A sweet austere composure’* of heart 
will always be hers — the right, the 
privilege, the duty, ami the blessing 
of marnagt*. All light and loose lays, 
lioivevi . lovely — and there hav(* been 
many such framed by true poets, who 
lived ruefully to lament and repent 
them — wnll to her fine ear he telt to 
be false and hollow, and tliat avenue 
to her soul will he shut against all 
such insidious murmurs. The respect 
which a chaste and virtuous married 
woman feels for licrself, is perhaps 
the highest ami holiest feeling towards 
itself of all human nature. At once 
gentle, yet fearless — cautious, yet uu- 
buspecting— re^scrYed, yet open— glad 


as the sunny day, yet sc-rone as the 
starry night — such is, and such seems, 
the young English matron, on whom 
while w^e look, we feel 

“ ITow divine a thing 
A woman may be made !’* 

The fair end iter of the " Loves of 
the Poets'* is of this cl-iss and cha- 
racter. Her native delicacy enables 
her, at all times, to speak of “ Lo\es’* 
as Una or Sabrina, those " flowers of 
maidenhood/’ rnigiit have spokm — as 
Cymhelineor Di sdeinona; and lur na- 
tive guiius enables her to spe.ik with 
a fine ami kindred enthusiasm that 
gives a glow to all lur language, of 
the Loves of tlie I’oet«." Nor does 
her dt voiit admiration of those who 
enjoyed “the X'ision and the Faculty 
di^ine,‘* blind the eye of her moral 
sense to their drlinfjuencies or aber- 
rations ; though, as is right and just, 
she weighs the strength of their temp- 
tations, ami of their virtues. If her 
judgments sometimes ajipear not to 
be sutHcicntly stern, they are always 
high ; for weakness, she ]>o‘^sibIy may 
seem to make too mucli allowance, ami 
even now and then to recard it with 
too much sympathy ; but from the 
far shadow of coarseness or grossness 
she turns away her unpolluted eyes ; 
and lur spiiit expands and exults, and 
lightens on the contemplation of a pure 
devotion even to an larthly idol. 

But let I\Irs Jameson speak for her- 
self in more elo({iieni words than ours. 

“The tlieory, then, nb'ch 1 wish to 
ilhistr.ite, lai as luy limited poweis per- 
mit, is tbic ; that nlseio a noman has 
been exalted above the rest of her sex by 
the talents of a lover, and consigned to 
enduring t.nne and perpetvuty ot praise, 
the passion was real, and wa« merited ; 
that no deep or lasting ir»tere«‘t wa** ever 
founded in lancy or in tictum ; that truth, 
in short, is tin* ba^is ol all excel lenee in 
amatory poetry, as in every thing /#lse; 
lor where truth is, there is gooil ol some 
sort, and wliere there i** truth and good, 
tliere nm^r be beaut v, there must be du- 
rability of lame. Truth is the golden 
chum wdiich links the terrestrial with the 
cele*itial, which "Cts the seal ot hea\en on 
the things ol this eaith, and stamps them 
to immuitality. Poets have risen up and 
been the mere ta'^hion of a day, and have 
sot up idols which have been the idols of 
a day; if the worship be out of date and 
the idols cast down, it is because these 
adorers wanted sincerity of purpose and 
feeling; their raptures were feigned ; their 
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incense was bought or adulterate. In the 
brain or in tlie fancy, one beauty may 
eclipse another — one coquette may drive 
out another, and, tricked off in airy verse, 
they float away unregarded like morning 
vapours, which the beam of genius has 
tinged with a transient brightness : but 
let the heart once be touched, and it is 
not only wakened but inspired ; the lover, 
kindled into the poet, presents to her he 
loves his cup of ambrosial praise; she 
tastes— and the woman is transmuted in- 
to a di\ inity. When the Grecian sculptor 
carved out his deities in marble, and left 
us wondrous and god-like shapes, imper- 
sonations of ideal grace unapproachable 
by modem skill, was it through mere me- 
chanical superiority? No; — it was the 
spirit of faith within wliieli shadowed to 
his imagination what he would represent, 
fn the same manner, no woman has ever 
been truly, lastingly deified in poetry, but 
in the *:piiit of truth and of love !*’ 

Nothing is a surer proof of genius 
than the choice of a subject, at once 
new arul natural, and “ Tlic I.oves of 
the Poets’' is of that character. There 
is no such thing as chance in the spi- 
ritual ^^oll^^. A Haginan may find on 
the road a pocket-book full of bank- 
notes, which had nearly upset his gig, 
or a ditcher dig up a hoard of gold 
guineas ; but no blockhead ever yet 
stumbled upon a fine tliouglit, either 
on the royal roads or hy-ways of Ima- 
gination ; — if you find one in his pos- 
session, you maybe a^iured tliat lie 
has purloined it from the brain-trea- 
sury of a rich man, or received it in 
charity. He does not know its value ; 
and he offers it in exeliunge for the 
most worthless articles, such as beads 
or small beer. You see blockheads 
labouring all lifelong to say something 
good, or fine, or licli, or rare ; and 
sometimes you are surprisecl to notice 
productions of theirs not by any ineaiis 
Ko very mucli amiss in a small way ; 
but It won’t do a certain air of stu- 
pidity, however slight, breathes over 
every paragraph ; their gaudiest com- 
positions are but a bed of indifferent 
poppies ; one anemone, or auricula, 
or ranunculus, or pink, or carnation, 
or violet, to say nothing of tlie lily 
or the rese, is worth the whole Haunt- 
ing show, — nay, you sigh even for 
the dandelion, (rtniiis, however mild 
and moderate, if true, produces ever 
and anon some sweet tame or wild 
flower or anothir, and presents you 
with a small bouquet, which you place 


in your button-hole, or in a jar on the 
chimney-piece. What or who Genius 
is, no man has ever yet been able to 
say — WT shall not attempt it. But 
the instant you sec him, her, or it, 
(how kenspeckle ! *) you exclaim, 
** Ila ! Genius, how are you ? I am 
delighted to see you. Come, let us 
take a stroll into the fields ; or would 
you rather, my dear sir, my sweet 
madam, my pretty thing, partake with 
us of a caulker of Glenlivet, or a cup 
of hyson To the Impostor, even 
though he come with strong letters of 
introduction, you arc citlicr not at 
home, having spied through the win- 
dow his sinister or silly phiz, or you 
say through the servant that you are 
sick ; or, if admitted, you hand him 
over to the rest of the family, and re- 
tire to your sanctum. 

The Loves of the Poets is also a 
very ladylike theme for all truly 
great or good poets, from Homer to 
Hogg, have, in the only true sdise of 
the word, been gentlt'inen. Imletd, it 
would not bo too nuicli to «ay, that 
there never was, nor can he, a liuihlu'd 
gentleman not a poet. Stais are the 
poetry of heaven. All virtius, there- 
fore, and all endowments, and all ac- 
complishments, are the poetry of earth 
—or say, rallicr, that poetry is the 
quintessence of them all — the Howery 
ground, and the starry firmament, of 
tile soul. If so, the Poet is the only 
man, the only gtiuleman. 

The maniUTsof ail Poets are delight- 
ful — in the long run. You may in- 
deed happen to come upon them in a 
paroxysm, and arc wellnigh frighten- 
ed out of your wits. What savag. s ! 
We have seen the autlior of the I.\ri- 
cal Ballads look so like a cannih.il, 
that it would li.ive iiti tled some inive 
to accompany him on an Kxeiirsion. 
But, in the long run, the man is like 
an angel. Set out with him fiom 
Uydai-Mouiit, and jou are walking 
siele by side with a stainp-master. In 
(irassmere, he brightens up into a 
schoolmaster. On Hunmailraise, he as- 
sumes the appearance of a welMKiie- 
ficed clergyman. By the banks of 
Lcathes-wati r, he waxes so eloquent, 
that you wonder he is not, ami wish 
he were, in Parliament. In the Vale 
of St John, you hear the poet 

Murmuring by the living brookn 

A music sweeter than their own.” 

And on the hilltop that overlooks the 
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Vale of Keswick, you know not whe- 
ther it be the angt‘l Gabriel, Michael, 
or Raphael, who is conversing with 
you in Paradise. 

The morals of all poets arc good — in 
the long run. None of your trash 
about Burns and Byron. All the great 
Greek tragedians were excellent pri- 
vate characters. There never was a 
more harmless creature than Homer. 
Pindar was a paragon of decency and 
propriety — as a son, husband, and fa- 
ther. Horace was a good fellow, and 
Virgil would not have hurt a fly. 
Shakspcarc, though rather a little too 
much addicted to ale, on his retire- 
ment at Stratford-on-Avon, harried 
no man’s cattle.” The worst you can 
say of Mdtun is that he was a regicide; 
yet was he, like his own Adam, the fiist 
of men. In private life, there never 
was a more amiable and useful man 
than Bowles. The man who could 
breathe a syllable against the character 
of Campbell, must be a liar of the first 
magnitude. Sir Walter is like Virtue 
herself, 

'■* To be admired be needs but to be seen 

and that greatness, goodness, and hap- 
piness may be found all united in this 
life, will not he doubted by any one 
who has seen Southey. 

Siieh being the eiidowuncnts, the 
manners, and the morals of Poets, only 
think of tliem — in love! You must 
on no account whatever think of Sheii- 
slone, as silly as his sheep ; though 
even Sheiistone makes love in rather 
a winning, 1 ick-a-daisical w'ay of his 
own ; ami liad there been any such 
Delia as he describes, ho must have 
found surety to the parisli for the main- 
tenance of liersilf and ehild. Neither 
must you, on any account whatever, 
think of Hamilton of Bangour, the 
sliabby-gcntcel poetaster ; though, as 
a flirt, — and that is something, — he 
was more famous in his day than pro- 
bably you arc in yours ; but we mean 
notliing personal. You must think of 
Petrarch, and Dante, and Ariosto, and 
Tasso, and poct-lovcrs of that calibre, 

SouK made of tirt*, ami children of the 
Min 

and then, at your leisure, of Jupiter, 
Mars, Neptune, Apollo, — Semele, Ve- 
nus, Proserpine, and Daphne, — of love 
in the air, and on the earth, and in the 
waters, and on the fire, and in the all- 
embracing Universe. 

Observe, we do not mean to assert 


that Poets must necessarily be unex- 
ceptionable husbands. Heaven, and 
earth, and hell — think of Dante with 
a Dowdy ! Milton with a Alawsey ! 
Shakspeare with a Slut ! 1 1 m igh t have 
so happened — and, if so, then, in all 
probability, the three would have been 
hanged, or otherwise executed, for 
wife-murder. Their ribs, too, though 
each to a radiant angel linked,” had 

sated themselves in celestial bed, 
and preyed on garbage.” But let an- 
gel he linked to angel, and the bed will 
be blest, as if strewn with the flowers 

of Paradise. H says th.it all the 

poets of the present day have ugly 
wives. There again belies. The wretch 
instances one poet by the initial of’ his 
name, and says tliat Ins wife has the 
“ head of a (liorgon.” I'he able editor 
of the Allas should be more asbaiiud 
of having given currency to that liide- 
ous outrage on truth and decency, than 
of his easily-excused libel on Dord 
Lyndhurst. Tiie ludy whom tlie Sa- 
tyr grins at has indeed a (iorgen head 
when it is turned upon Vice and Im- 
pudence ; to all others, 

“ It bright 

AVith sontLiliing of au angel bgbt," 

But w^e must come to the book in 
hand. About the loves of some of the 
True Poets, the fair writer knows more 
than w’e do — about some, Kss — and 
about others, pretty mucli the same ; 
but we shall be happy to be led by 
so sweet a conductress through scenes 
of su ch en eh an tm e n t . S h e sli a 1 1 w a v c 
us on with her own w'liiie arms — slic 
shill, in her own ssiher voice, ** Ull 
the story of tlieir lovts.” 

Let us look, first of all, on the im- 
mortal loves of Petrarch and his Laura 
— /i/'.v in the pure, clear, bright, balmy, 
fountain-haunted Fairy I. and of Pas- 
sion, and Fancy, and Imagination, the 
three powerful spirits tliat do the work 
of Genius, or rather bring from all the 
regions of the soul the rich an<l rare 
materials with which Clcnius builds his 
high and holy ttinples. Some h.ive 
said, that Petrarch could not have been 
in lovcy because lie cxpre.ssed himself 
in numbers. No real passion, it seems, 
ever breathes in poetry. Assuredly 
there are worthy people in this world, 
who in youth confine I themselves to 
prose Valentines, and made Cupid 
himself as ignorant of rhyme as of rea- 
son. On the other hand, Montrose 
and others have expressed the state of 
their minds in verses^ written the night 
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before their execution ; and wc should 
think that the pLusiou a man endures 
when about to l>e beheaded or hanged, 
must be as sincere as that which he 
enjoys wlien about to he married. 
Others have said, that Laura never ex- 
isted, but was a mere idea. Why, a 
mere idea, constantly warmed by the 
burning breath of such a poet as Pe- 
trarch, must have been kindled and 
moulded into living being. Which- 
ever way you take it, then, Laura did 
exist as certainly as all the “ black- 
letter dogs," wlio denied that ever the 
spirit tliat shines through the sonnets 
was 

“ In r.nudi'ie of that sweet ilosli !” 

We know' not why it is so, but in 
reading the following iKMutiful sen- 
tence, we think somehow or other of 
the tender and elegant Parry C'oriiwall. 
If our conjecture be just, let us, too, 
join in the aspiration. 

*• The most real and most feiveiit pa^- 
sion tliat ever fell under iny own know- 
ledge, was revealed m verse, and very ex- 
quisite ver'«e too, and has in‘»pired many 
an t ilu',1011, tuii ut beauty, laney, and poet- 
ry ; but ir ha'j not, ihereture, been count- 
ed less .Mucere ; and Heaven lorbid it 
should piove les'i la'^ting than it it liud 
been tol-i in the Jioinelie^t iiro^i, and liad 
nevei inspired one beautilul idea or one 
rapturous verse!” 

That Petrarch’s passion was for a 
purely ideal object, Mr.s Jameson 
thinks rather uiiiikcly. 

“ To study Peti\sr<’li in ins own works 
and in ills own deligiilfiil iaiignuge to 
follow him line* by line, through all the* 
vicissitudes and contr.'idiction" of passion; 
toJistin to his seM' reproaches, his ter- 
rors, his irgri-ts, his toniliets, to dwell 
on hi« e\(j iisite de.iin atioii-^ ol imlivnlual 
character and pecuiiar heauly, hi-» simple 
touches of fMofound pathos and ine-lari- 
choiy tendcriiess ; — and tlien believe* all 
to be mere invi rition,- -tlic* coinage ol the 
brain, — a tissue of vision.iry fancies, in 
whicfi tin* In aiL had no shaie; to <*ori- 
found him w*lii tiie cold irjet.qdiysn'al 
rhymester*! ofa late*r age, —.seems to argue 
not only a '‘trange want of judgment, but 
an extriM/rdinary obtuseness of feeling,** 

Let .mch of our readers as know not 
who I. aura was — and what was the 
character of her btauty— if they wish 
to have such know ledge, although they 
never read Petrarcli — reaU chapter 
MXth and Heyeoitioi “ Tlie f^ovcsof the 
Poets/' Let tW mcaiiwlulc tell tlitm 


that she was a married woman— nay, 
start and stare not— for Petrarch’s pas- 
sion was purified by poetry almost into 
sinlchsiicss ; and as for Laura herself, 
she was such a wife as thou wouldst 
do well to imitate, if ever bard wooes 
thee, though wedded for some twenty 
or thirty years. She w^as, on all oc- 
casions of public state or ceremony, 
habited either in a magnificent dress 
of green embroidered with violets, or 
in one of crimson trimmed with fea- 
thers. Koiiiid her hair she wore a 
coronal of silver, and necklaces and 
ornaments of pearl lay starlike on the 
heaven of her bosom. In person she 
was a fair Madomia-like beauty, with 
soft duik eyes, and a profusion of pale 
gulden hair, parteil on lier brow, and 
falling in rich curls on her neck, ('t*- 
lestiai grace was in all hi r figure and 
ornament*'. So I'ctrarch thought, felt, 
and sung, and it was ail (iod’s truth. 
The beauty of lier hand thrilled his 
heart — and she had an angel's mouth — 

lai btlia boce.'i angeiiea/’ 

finally . Laura united the higlu.si 
iiittlleet with the puust liCiirt, 

“ In uito iiitciletto un pniocoie,” 

a line which her tail eulogist wall "ays 
give.s Us tin \(.ry beau iih.il (d‘ .1 le- 
inale chaiacter. 

Thtie Is, it is believed, no \irsion 
into Knghsh of the l^th ( 'an/one. 
I.ady Dacre, who Iia.s so finely trans- 
lated the ” (’hiare, fre^eln- e done' 
acqiie/’ and the ” Italia miu/’ has not 
atti injiled it. Hire it is, in a jinxe 
sketch, whu)] JMr*' Janu*'on inodistly 
says — Imt w\ eaiinot agree with her 
in thinking "O poorly it — will give 

as just all jd»’i of fiie original as a 
hasty pt ncilleil outline ol i'lii.in’s or 
Douieiiu hino’s in.isterpii.l i s emihl gi\ 
iis of all the niagie coloiimig and ef- 
fect oi' their glorious ami Iniit hieath- 
ing creation.-'." 

“ In this Lanzoiic, Petran-h, muliigft 
.stiain ofpuetn- nnagi iy, whieli taki-s nu- 
thiiig Irom tile truth or putlios ol the 
soiitiment, a!lc^on/a s Ins own situation 
and leciings . he rejircscnts hnnseit as 
citing tin* I.oid ol I.ove, * .Sno ernpio e 
dolcc Signore,’ before tlie throne ol liea- 
fion, and accusing liim us the cause ol all 
his hurteiings, sorrows, errors, and mis- 
spent lime, ‘ riirough /n/n (Love) I have 
endured, even trom the* inomeiil I was 
first beguiled into ins power, such varion-i 
and such exquisite pain, that my putienee 
hu9 at length been exhausted, and I have 
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abliorred my existence. I have not only 
forsaken the path of ambition and useful 
ex(*rtion, but even of pleasure and of hap- 
piness : I, who was born, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, tor far higher purposes than 
to be a mere amorous slave! Through 
/{i/u 1 have been careless of my duty to 
Heaven, — negligent of myself:— -for the 
sak<- of one woman 1 forgot all else!— 
me miserable! VViiat have availed me 
ail the high and precious gifts of Heaven, 
the talents, the genius which raised me 
above other men ? My liairs are changed 
to grey, but still my heart changeth not. 
Hath he not sent me wandering over the 
enrth in search of repose? hath he not 
dnvoM rne Irorn city to city, and through 
lorests, and woods, and wild solitudes ? 
hath he not deprived me of peace, and ol 
tliaf sleep NNlnch no lierhs noi chanted 
Spells ha\c power to rcstoier Tlirough 
hi 111 , 1 have become a by- word in the 
world, winch 1 have hllud witli my lamen- 
tatiori'-, ti’.l, by their rejietition, I have 
w caned mysell, iirid perhaps all otliers.’ 

“ To tins long tirade, J.ove with in- 
dignation replies- ‘ Heaiest thou the 
tal'i hood ol tins nngraret'al man ? This is 
Ik who in his youth de\oted liiniself to 
the de'^picable trathc ot words «ind lies, 
and now he bhislies not to rejiroach me 
with having raised him from oh^cniity, to 
know tJie delights ol an lionourable and 
\irtnous life, f gave Inm power to attain 
a lieiglit ol lame and vntuc to which ol 
himscll he had never dared to u'^piic. Jf 
he has obtained a name among men, to 
me he owes it. l.et iiim remember the 
gie.it heroes and pods ot antiquity, whose 
e\ii -l.us condemned them to lavish their 
love iijion unworthy ob]ects, whohe mis- 
tre^st ^ were couitc/.iiis and >la\es , while 
fur Inm, i eho-'C Irom the whole world 
one lovely woman, so giUcd by Heaven 
witli all teniale exiellenee, that her likc- 
iiess is not to be. found beneath the 
moon, — one wliosc melodious voice ami 
gentle acecMl.s had jiowK'r to baiiMi from 
Ms heait cvoiy vain, and dark, and vicious 
thought. I'luse were the wiongs of 
wdiieb he complams . such is my reward 
for all I have done for Inm, — ungratdul 
man I Upon my wings hath he soured 
upwards, till Ids name is placed among 
the gie itesl, of the sons ol song, and fair 
ladies and gentle knights liisteii with de- 
light to iiis strains; — had it not been for 
me, what had he become before now ? 
I’erhaps a vain flatterer, seeking prefer- 
ment in a Court, conlouiided among the 
herd ol vulgar men ! 1 have so chas- 

tened, so punfled his heart through the 
heavenly image impressed upon it, that 
even in his youth, and in the ago of the 
pasbioiis, I preserved him pure in thought 


and in action ; whatever of good or great 
ever stirred within his breast, he derives 
from her and from me. From tlie con- 
templation of virtue, sw'eetness, and 
beauty, in tire gracious countenance of 
her he loved, I led him upwards to the 
adoration ot the first Great Cause, the 
fountain of all tliat is beautiful and excel- 
lent; — hath he not himself confessed it? 
And this fair cieatiire, whom 1 gave Iiina 
to be the honour, and delight, and prop 
of his frail life’ — 

“ Here the sense is suddenly broken 
off in the middle ol a line. Tetrarch ut- 
ters a cry of horror, and exclaims — ‘ Yes, 
you gave her to me, but you have also 
taken her Irom me !’ 

“ Love lejflics with sweet austerity— 

‘ Not I — l)ut Hi: — the eternal One — who 
hath willed it so !’ ” 

Laura was virtuous. But how tliat 
could be, it surpassed the impure ima- 
ginations of' tile many French reps and 
demireps, whom, in various ages, it 
has been the taste of the unprincipled 
philosophers, anil so forth, in France, 
to esteem wits, and whom not a few 
jiriggish and pedantic coxcombs even 
in Britain, diMrous of being thought 
men of fashion and of the world for- 
sooth, smelling all the while of cnici- 
bles or parchments, have chattered of 
in unooutlkst criiici*^!!!, flirting with 
the very bones of tlie behlams — such 
as that heartless profligate, Madame 
du Defland, and others too odious to 
name. An Englishwoman knows and 
feels Ivttir ; and '^ees nothing so very 
laughable or absurd in the belief that 
the beloved of Tetrareh preserved her 
virtue in spite of all the strains of im- 
passioned genius perilous to hear.’* 
Truth and honour dw'elt of old in 
Italy, in the citadel of the female 
luart, as they do now in the ^ame holy 
fortress, in England : and Laura has 
found a cliampion of lur own sex, 
wliose vindication might soothe htr 
shade, and ehasc away all sliame from 
her down-looking eyes, iu'^pired by the 
iusiilis of the painted proNtitutes that 
rolled the wanton eye, and trolled the 
wanton tongue, in the contemptible 
Court of the Regent,— the (\nirt not of 
I.ove,butof Tnist,and of w hich the la- 
dies, iiTUH'rfect Poissardes, had all the 
chastity, and but half the politeness, 
of the Parisian fish- market. 

Much depraved ingenuity has been 
exerted to twist certain hues and passages 
in the (bin/onicre into a sense wliicli shall 
blot with frailty the memory of this beau- 
tiful and fai«faiiicd being : once believe 
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these interpretations^ and all the peculiar 
and graceful charm which now hangs round 
her intercourse with Petrarch vanishes, — 
the reverential delicacy of the poet’s ho- 
mage becomes a mockery, and all his ex- 
alted prai>esof her unequalled virtue, and 
her invincible chastity, are turned to Svi- 
tire, and insult our moral feeling.” 

That Laura's virtue was preserved 
by her immaculate “ from the capti- 
vating assiduities and intoxicating ho- 
mage of her lover, is proved by evi- 
dence external and internal, prose and 
poetry, critical and traditional but 
Petrarch, true to his sex, a very man, 
used at fir.st every art, every advan- 
tag<?, which his diversified accomplish- 
ments of mind and person lent him, to 
destroy the virtue he adored." In one 
of the dialogues with St Augustin, 
imaginary dialogues, which arc a sc- 
ries of confessions, not intended by 
Petrarch for publication, he says that 

* I'ntouched by iny jirayers, unvan- 
qui^hfd 133 i:.y arguments, unmoved my 
fiatiery, bhe rciuairicd faitlilul to by 
lier bt\’s honour ; she resisted her own 
young heart, and mine, and a thousand, 
ihouMind. thousand things, which must 
have conquered any other. She r.:mamed 
unshaUt n. A woman taught me the duty 
of a man ! to persuade me to keep the path 
of virtue, lier conduct was at once an ex- 
ample and a r«qn"oach ; and wiien she bc- 
lieJfl iiiC Ineak through all bounds, and 
ruili blindly to the precipice, she Iiad the 
courage to abandon me, rather tlian follow 
u.( .* ” 

A passage occurs in the Trion fo di 
]Morte, beginning La Xotte che se- 
qui Torrihil cpso," in which Petrarch 
has liiniself left us a most minute and 
interesting de.'Cription of the whole 
course of Laura's conduct towards 
him, which by a beautiful figure of 
poetry he has placed in her own 
mouth. 

“ The apparit’on of Laura deKccnding 
on the morning dew, bright as the open- 
ing dawn, and crowned with (Oriental 
gems, 

T)i gemme oncntali incoronata, 

appears before her lover, and addn^scs 
him with coropa'*!*if)nHte tenderness. After 
a short dialogue, full of poetic beauty and 
noble thoughts, Petrarch conjure.s her, in 
tit., name t,** lieaven and of truth, to tell 
iiim whether the pify she somctiincs tx- 
pr^sbcd ‘ )r him was alJicd to Jove fur 
that ttie swfttness she mingled with her 
disdain and reserve — the soft looks wiih 
which siie temjtcred her anger, had left 
him for long years in doubt of her real 
sentiments, .still doating, still suspecting, 
Jv’.dl hoping without end ; 


* Creovvi amor pensier m.ai nclla testa, 

D’ aver pietk del tnio lungo martirc 
Non lasclaudo voatr’ alia imprusa oncsta : 

Che vostr'j dolci sdegnl cle dole’ ire — 

Le dolci paci ne’ bcfpi occhi scrittc— 

Tenner molt’ anm in dubbiu il mtu desire/ 

She replies evasively, with a smile 
and a sigh, that her heart was ever with 
him, but that to preserve her own fair 
fame, and the virtue of both, it was neces- 
sary to assume the guise of severity and 
disdain. She describes the arts with which 
she kept alive his passion, now checking 
his presumption with the most frigid re- 
serve, and when she saw him drooping, as 
a man ready to die, ‘ all fancy-sick and 
pale of cheer,* gently restoring him willi 
soft looks and kind words : 

* Sahando l.i tua Mta o’l nostro onore.’ 

“ She confesses the delight she felt in 
being beloved, and the pride she took in 
being sung, by so great a poet. She re- 
minds him of one particular occasion, when, 
seated by her side, and they wen. left alone, 
he sang to hi.s lute a simg composi d to her 
praise, beginning, ‘ Dirjmi non osa il nos- 
tro ainorc and slic a.sk.s him whcllur lie 
did not perctive that the veil had then 
nearly fallen from litr heart? 

She laments, in some cxtiuisae lines, 
that slie had not th.* h.ippine‘*s to b ■ horn 
in Italy, the native country of her lovir, 
and yet allows t’nat the land must needs be 
fair in wlncli she first wim his alfceiion. 

* Duoliru ancor \cr.inuntc, ih’io ui»ii n.icqui 
Alrnon pin prev*;*) al tuo fiontt) nulo ' — 

Ma .isvii fu bcl pacse ov' 10 tJ |>i.K'(jin.’ 

“ In another passage we have a senti- 
ment evidently taken from nature, and c\- 
quisilely graceml and feminine. '* You,’ 
says L.uira, ^ proclaimed to all men the 
passion >ou felt for me : }ou called alone 
for pity ; you kept not the leiidtr secret 
for me alone, but took a pride and a plea- 
sure in publisliing it fori!i to the world ; 
thus constraining mo, by all a woman’s 
fear and modesty, to be silent.’ — *■ Hut not 
less is the pain because w\' conceal it on 
the depths of the heart, nor the grc.ib-r be- 
cause we lano nt aloud : liiiion and poetry 
can add nothing to truth, nor yet take from 
it.’ 

* Tu en (il chiam.ir rm'o 

QuauU* 10 lacea ; ijcrelu* \crgoKua 0 tema 
Farean inolU> dcsir, parer .si poco ; 

Non e minor il duol pt-rch’ uliri ’I proma. 

Nr r per amlarM l.imentaiulo : 

Per fiziun non crcscc il \cr, ne seem.x.’ 

“ Petrarch, tln n all trembling and in 
tcar!i, exclaims, ^ that could he hut believe 
he had been dear to her eyes as to her 
heart, he were sufficiently reconipensed for 
nil his BulflTings and she replies, * that 
will I never reveal !’ <‘ (juet/o mi taccio.') 
liy this coquettish and chriracicriRttc an- 
swer, we are still left in the dark. Siiih 
was the sacred respect in which }*etrarch 
held her he so loved, that though ho evi- 
dently wishes to believe — perhaps ftit/ be- 
lieve, that he had touched her heart, he 
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would not presume to insinuate what Lau- 
ra had never avowed. The whole scene, 
thoui^h less polislied in tlie versification 
tliaii some of his sonnets, is written through- 
out with all the flow and fervour of real 
feeling. It received the poet’s last cor- 
rections twenty-six. years after Laura’s 
death, and but a few weeks previous to his 
own,” 

Laura died of the plague ; and Pe- 
trarch, on hearing of her death, wrote 
ri meiiiorandum of it, now admitted to 
he genuine, in his copy of Virgil. This 
is so familiar to every one, that it is 
unnecessary to quote it. 

All the breath of all the calutnny, 
and all the breath of all the stupidity, 
that ever steamed up from earth to 
heaven, did never yet jierinancntly 
obscure the lustre of one single star. 
They puff' away like a couple of Dutch 
boors, the one wicked and the other 
weak, hob-nobbing over muddy mugs, 
ill a cloud of tobacco. The stars are 
saved the sin and shame of seeing 
them — to use a scriptural word- 
spew. Just so with the maligners of 
Pi irarch and his J^aura. They arc 
hi'loved by all tlie poets who have read 
their tale, over the whole face of the 
earth ; and high on the arch of hea- 
ven, among his kindred luminaries, 
shines tlie beautiful iSonncttccr, with a 
pale pensive star — no need to tell her 
name — ^just seen through the lialo that 
softens his orb so lustrous. In loving 
his Laura — liis own though another’s 
— so long and so delighilully — ” so 
tender and so true” — he conquered 
Talc and Destiny. On to the last is- 
sues of life, his love was fresh and 
strong ill immortal youth. From the 
chill of old age its warm and pure 
breath saved his spirit. The imago 
on which he everlastingly gazed ne- 
ver changed its lovely hneaments — its 
divine form never faded “ into the 
light of common day."' Its spiritual 
beauty preserved the stars from 
wrong " and the flowers from wither- 
ing. While she lived, and loved, and 
was lovely, so did and so was the 
world she inhabited. When she died, 
this sublunary scene lost nothing 
which slie had given it ; and having 
received over all its elements the im- 
press of her being, her removal alter- 
ed nothing, because she herself was 
immortal. She still spoke, looked, 
breathed, moved through all things ; 
and wedoubt not, that when he was 


found lifelessone morning in his study, 
hib hand resting on a book," that she 
had been with him as his last hour clo- 
sed in midnigh^^ solitude. 

Many a man has, in liis degree, been 
thus a Petrarch. All men with souls 
have been so, who in the world of 
love have “ felt the influence of ma- 
lignant star" forbidding their union 
with that presence which to them was 
tlie light of life. They too have had 
their Lauras — and many a silent son- 
net has stolen from their souls, which 
Wanting the accomplishment of verse,” 
floated momentarily into and out of 
existence. But they were — and are — 
and will be, while “ faithful loves 
nnmemoried" continue to breathe un- 
lieard and invisible round “ this vi- 
sible diuinal sphere." The Book of 
Poetry, compoced of many volumes, is 
indeed a divine, hut it is an imperlbct 
revelation. JMore, far more, a million 
times more, has been enjoyed and suf- 
fered, than has ever been recorded by 
inspired poets writing with diamond 
pens, steeped in light and tears, or in 
darkness and blood. Oh if all the 
ecstasies and all the agonies that ever 
thrilled or shuddered through human 
souls had found full and permanent 
expression, what a literature, wdiat a 
philosophy, what a poetry, had now 
hung over our mortal race ! 

Good people are not nearly so dull 
— their souls are not nearly so uncrca- 
tive and imprest rvativc, as, in obedi- 
ence, real or fancied, to the laws of this 
ivorld, they are too often apt to ima- 
gine. Thousands of these, without 
being false to living realities, are true 
to dead ideals, or tlicy blend the two 
into one ; and bring the beauty that 
has long gone to the dust to angelify 
a living countenance. A man believes 
that he is in love with his bride, that 
he loves his wife. 11c is most grossly 
and happily mistaken. He is in truth 
a polygamist. The charms of twenty 
virgins are all enjoyed, and innocently 
too, in that one with the coronal of 
pearls wreathed round her auburn 
hair. All the fair and chaste matrons 
whom he has ever seen or read of, in 
the heathen and Christian world, meet 
together in the one who sheweth him 
his iirsl-born, 

** While like a star upon her bosom lies 
Ilis beautiful and shining golden head.”* 

Suppose that we speak to him who 


Would you believe it— <?W Jlobks I See his Translation of the Iliad. 
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never had a wife* Nay, to him whose 
first and only love is the wife of ano- 
ther. Suppose him in the state, and 
with something of the soul, of Petrarch. 
Her heart — her fancy — her imagina- 
tion — her feelings — ahnost her pas- 
sions — are his — he knows it — he has 
heard it from her own lips, which 
once have dared to murmur upon his 
their fragrant frenzy,” and then 
for ever after were to him a fruit for- 
bidden on a tree of Paradise, a fruit 
full of temptation still, though em 
pearled w’ith ice* drops. Will he— 
docs he — can he shut eyes, ears, all 
his senses and all his soul against her ? 
If he doth, then is he a wiser man 
than Solomon — a more patient man 
thanJob — a more chaste man, by many 
tliousand degrees, than Scipio — and 
yet after all as big a blockhead as you 
ni ay meet in this latitude on the 2‘2d 
of July. But he is a Petrarch by 
hypothesis. Therefore she will be to 
him his intellectual, his moral, his 
physical, and his spiritual all-in-all — 
and he will enjoy her, in the joy of 
grief, which is multitudinous as* the 
melancholy and glorious sea, without 
doing, or at least thinking of doing, 
one single act that might bring her 
and him into Doctor's Conimoiis, 
Q. L. D. 

And pray what essential difFcrciice 
is there m the case, should his first 
love, like Petrarch's, be, at her first 
dawn on his ideal world, married ? 
None whatever. True, that in this 
island and tliis age, such a love ought, 
for many substantial reasons, to be 
avoided, even more than in that olden 
and golden era of Italy. A Petrarch 
and Laura now-a-days, we fear, how- 
ever bright the geniui of the one and 
the beauty of the other, would re- 
ceive no such honour as llie Petrarch 
and tlie Laura thcn-a-day.s received 
from Cliarle.s of Luxemburgh, after- 
wards Kiiipcror. W hen tliat Prince 
was at Avignon, a grand fete wa.s given, 
in his honour, at which all the noblesse 
were present. He desired tliat Pe- 
trarclt's Laura should be pointed out 
to him ; arnl when ahe was introdu- 
ced, lie made a sign with his hand, 
that the otiier ladies present sliould 
fall hack : then going up to Laura, 
and for a moment contemplating her 
with interest, he ki.ssed her respectful- 

on the forehead and on the eyes ! 

Ttmen are dianged— in some things 


for the better— m some— many — for 
the worse. But prudent or imjirudent 
—right or wrong — virtuous or vicious 
— ^pure or sinful, you arc in love over 
head and cars, heart and mind, soul 
and body, with a married ^voman. 
God forbid it should be our case — for, 
old as we are, we should be vc'i y mi- 
serable, and altogether unfit to miinagc 
this Magazine. But suppose it your 
own case, and that you arc in your 
prime of manhood — and a Poet — and 
that your case is hopeless. Suicide, 
with a man of your metal and piety, is 
not to be supposed — from insanity you 
are saved by a sound constitution and 
cooling medicines. Are you, tlun, to 
go moping up and down the slretts c»r 
fields all day and night long, with 
your finger in your mouth, or to sit 
moping m cotlee-rooms over the same 
eternal newspaper, as if commuting 
to memory, by way of cure, all the 
advertisements? Dr are you, ratlier, 
to bestir yourself like a man and a 
poet, as hy a somewhat violent hypo- 
thesis, perhaps, you are taken lo be, 
and kindling your genius at tlie Altar 
of Despair, to consecrate lo all futuri‘ 
ages the memory of your happy, un- 
liappy’— your unhappy -happy I()\e? 
The latter is the only alternative left 
to a man of your genius. We have 
the satisfaction of knowing, hy long 
experience, that the reach rs of Maga 
are not startled hy tnfits — vithervvise 
wo should bt’ alarmed that we may 
have given offence in these last few 
paragraphs. But though lliere may 
perhaps be, as W'ordsworth say s— 
though we doubt it— 

ThouglUa that iL ./le>t iic too diep foi 
tears” 

of this we liavi iiodoui)!, that time 
are no thoughts that do ever he too 
deep for laughter; and tiiat it would 
be easy to bring forward the mo;>l 
whimsical and convincni;: pioots e ven 
of the Very Iminoriahty ot the Soul ! 

From Petrarch and his Laura kl us 
turn to Dante and his Beatrice. 

Petrarch was in his youth an amiable 
and uccoiiipiishcd courtier, whose amhi- 
tioiiwas to cultivate the arts, and ph ase 
the fair, Dante early pliingeii into the 
factions wliicli (li.stractcd his mUive city, 
wuHof a stern cominaiiding temper, niiii- 
gling study with action. Petrarch loved 
With ail the vivacity of his temper; he 
took a pleasure in publishing, in ex- 
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aggeratingf, In ewibellishlng his passion 
in tlie eyes of the world. Dante, ca- 
pable of strong and enthusiastic tender- 
ness, and eaily concentrating all the af- 
fections of his heart on one object, 
sought no syinpatliy; and solemnly tells 
us of himself, — in contradistinction to 
those poets ol liis time who wrote of love 
from idshionor lancy, not from feeling,— 
that he wrote as love inspired, and as 
his heart dictated. 

“ Tetrarch had a gay and cajitivating 
exteiior; his eomplevion was lair, with 
spin khiig blue eyes and a ready smile, lie 
is very amusing on the subject of his own 
coxcoinbiy, and teiis us liow cautiously 
he used to turn tlie corner ol a street, 
le*)! the wind should disorder the] elabo- 
rate curls of his line hair! Dante, too, 
was ill Jiis )outli einiucntly Jiandsonie, 
but in a style of beaufy winch was cha- 
ractoristi(‘ ol ins imnd ; Iiis eyes were 
laige <uk 1 intensely black, his no?re a^jui- 
liiu', iiLs eoinpleMon oi a dark olive, ins 
hair and heard very mucli culled, his step 
slow and measured, and the liabitual ex- 
pression ot his counteiiHrice grave, w ith a 
tirig(» of melanchuly ahsti aetioii. hen 
Petiarch w alKed along the sti eels ot Av ig- 
non, I 111' women smiled, and said, * 'J’iiere 
goes tlie lover ol [..iiira !’ 'i'Jie iinpies- 
Sion udiich Dante lelt on those who be- 
held him, was l,ir dilTeia-nt. In allusion 
to his own })ei-onal ajijieaiance, he used 
to relate an incident that once occuned 
to Inm. Wlien yeais oi persecution and 
exile had added to the nutuial sternness ol 
Ins eoiintciiance, the deep lines IcU by 
gnci, and the brooding s[)irit()l vengeance, 
he happi'iied to he a^ Veiona, where, since 
tile juihiicatinn ol the Inferno, lie w as well 
known. I’assing one day Ijy u poitieo, 
wlnne several women were sented, one 
ol them w hispiM I'll, with a look ol awe, 

- Uo yon sfe that man r (hat i.> he who 
goes ilown to hell whexievci he pleases, 
iindhiint^s ,is h.ick iniiiigs oi the slnn-'is 
below ‘ A>, nuieed !’ ii-jdied Iiei coin- 
pamuii, — ‘ very hkely ; see how' his tace 
is seaiiedwitli liie and brimsioiu', and 
bhiekened with smoko, and how his hair 
and bt'aid have been singed and curled in 
tin Hamcs'!’” 

Hut when Uiiiito won the heart of 
Iloatrice rortinan, ’twas at a baiujuet 
given by her father, Foleo di I’orti- 
nari, when ho was a boy, and she a 
girl — nine and tight years old. Won 
the heart .f' Ves — won the heart — 

“ Into his lieart received her heart, 

And gave her back hfs own.” 

Ills face was not scarred with fire and 
brimstone then! His beard, in place 
of being singed and curled iu the 


flames, was but an imperceptible down 
— and his hair as bright and curled as 
that of his bright little Beatrice. He 
was then alrac^t fresh from heaven— 

“ And trailing clouds of glory did he come, 
With tresses like an angel!” 

No fit messenger was he then to go 
down to hell and bring back tidings 
of the sinners below ! But the time 
came when he was the only mortal 
man, of all the millions, accomplished 
for such a mission. In scattered lines, 
selected by our fair friend, a sketch 
may be drawn of the \)erson and cha- 
racter of Beatrice grown up to woman- 
hood. >he was not in form like the 
.slender, fragile- looking Laura, but on 
a larger scale of loveliness, tall, and of 
a commanding figure, graceful in her 
gait as the peacock, upright the 
crane. Her liair was fair and curling, 
but not golden; she had an ample 
forehead, “ spaciosa iVonte ; ' a inoutli 
that, when it smiled, surpas-^ed all 
things in sweetness ; her neck was 
wliitcand slender, springing gracefully 
Irom the bust; berchin shiall, round, 
and dimpled ; her arms beautiful and 
round ; her hand soft, white, and po- 
lished ; her fingers slender, and deco- 
rated with jewelled lings, as became 
her birth : fair she was as a pearl, all 
lovely to look upon, but where it was 
becoming — disdainful, 

” Grazlosa a vedcrla 

L 'hsdegnosa dove si convieTic.” 

On the death of Beatrice, Boccaccio* 
who knew Dante personally, tell.-^ us 
that he was so changed by alfliction 
that liis be-'t friends could scarcely re- 
eojiuise bim. lie scarcely ate or skpt 
— li^ would not speak ; he neglected 
1ms per-on, until he became “ uni 
cosa selva nca a vederc,” a savage thing 
to the eye ; to borrow his ovmi exprts- 
sion, he was “ gnef-stung to mad- 
ness.’* 

One stan/a of tlie t'an/one Oli 
ocelli doleiili,” written after the death 
of Beatrice, is une<iualleil, !Mnj Jame- 
son rightly saYS> for a siin]»licity at 
once tender and sublime. Tlie (\in- 
zone is addressed, like the others, to 
her female companions, whom alone 
he thought worthy to listen to her 
praises, uiid whose gentle hearts could 
alone sympathize iu his grief. In a 
note prefixed to it, he tells us, that 
after he had long wept in silence the 
loss of her he loved, he thought to 
give utterance to his sorrow iu words, 
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and to compose a Canzone on which 
lie should write (weeping as he wrote) 
of the virtues of her who, through 
much anguish^ had bo>ved his soul to 
the earth. 

* Ascended is our Beatrice to the 
higliest heaven, to those realms where 
angels dwell in peace ; and you, her fair 
companions, and Love and me, she has 
lelt, alas I behind. It was not the frost 
of winter that chilled her, nor was it the 
heat of summer that withered her ; it was 
the power of her virtue, her humility, and 
her truth, that ascending into heaven 
moved the Etcknal Fatiilu to call her 
to liimsclf, seeing that this miserable life 
was not worthy of any thing so fair, so 
excellent!’ ” 

On the anniverbary of the death of 
IJcatrice, Dante tells us that he was 
sitting alone, thinking upon her, and 
tracing, as he meditated, the figure of 
an angel on his tablets. This gave 
rise to the 18th Sonnet of the \'ita 
Nuova, which he calls “ 11 doloroso 
annovale." Two other sonnets, imme- 
diately following, are addressed to 
boine kind and gentle creature, who 
from a window beheld Dante abandon 
himself, with fearful veliemence, to the 
agony of his feelings, when he belie- 
ved no human eye was on him. How 
overwhelming the pathos ! She 
turned pale with compassion ; her eyes 
filled with tears, as if she had loved 
me. Then did 1 remember my noble- 
hearted Beatrice, for even thus she 
often looked upon me," &c. And he 
confesses that the grateful, yet mourn- 
ful pleasure, with which he met the 
pitying looks of this fair being, excited 
remorse in his heart that he should 
be able to derive pleasure from any 
thing ! 

Dante concludes the collection of 
Rime (his miscellaneous poems on 
the subject of his early love) with this 
remarkable note: — 

“ * I beheld a marvellous vision, which 
has caused me to cense from writing in 
praise of my blessed Beatrice, until I can 
rdebmte her more worthily; which that 
I may do, I devote my whole soul to 
study, as knoweth well ; insomuch, 
that It it /leasee the Great Dtsposer of all 
thingf to prolong rny life for a few years 
upon ♦,jis earth, I hope hereafter to sing 
of my Beatrice what never yet W'as said 
or sung of woman.* ’* 

Through the two first parts of the 
DivinaCornmedia, (Hell and Purgato* 
rjr,) Beatrice i« merely announced to 


the reader. She docs not appear in 
person ; for, asks this fine and feeling 
writer, what should the sinless and 
sanctified spirit of Beatrice do in those 
abodes of eternal anguish and expiatory 
torment Her appearance, however, 
in due time and place, is prefaced and 
shadowed forth in many beautiful al- 
lusions. For instance, it is she who, 
descending from the empyreal height, 
sends Virgil to bo the deliverer of 
Dante in the mysterious Forest, and 
his guide through the abysses of tor- 
ment ; and she is indicated, as it 
were, several times in the course of 
the poem, in a manner which prepares 
us for the sublimity with which she 
is at length introiluced, in all the ma- 
jesty of a superior nature, all the 
dreamy splendour of an uU al prtsence, 
and all the melancholy charm of a 
beloved and lamented reality. 

“ ^\'hen D.intc has K-ft tb-j (onfuio o* 
Purgatory, a HOiulrous chanol apjiroache 
from afar, surrounilcd by a fhglu of aiigAii. 
beings, and \ tiled in a clouil of (lowci — 
‘ un iiuvola di lion,’ the leant'lul ex- 
pression. A fcin.ile lorni is al leiigih .ip- 
pareiit in the midst of tliis aogelic pmnp, 
seateil in tlu' c.ir, and ‘ robetl in lines ot li- 
ving Haim slif is\t‘iled : he cannoi dis- 
cern her features, Imt tin re movts a hidden 
virtue troni lu r, 

* At u toiu h 

Thejwwer of aiuiLin lu\c uiiinii him. 

lie ri’CognisLS ihe inlluence winch even in 
his cbildish dfciys had sniou hnn — 

* Clu; ei.i in’ avon tiahtto 

rrnna ch lo fuor iklla |>ucrui.i foi c 

and )ui tailing heart and (piivering frame 
confers the thrilling ]»ri.Si.iiee ot Ins Bea- 
trice— 

' C«ino9Co I U'ffiu »li 11 ’ aniiea Jiamii.a :* 

The whole passage isas L .intJf nil) wionglil 
as it is feelingly .ind truly onceued. 

JL'Uiriie, — no longi’r tlie soft, frail, and 
feminine being be had known and loved 
upon earth, but an adnioindung spirit,— 
ri’^e.s up in her ebariot, 

• And with n mu’ii 

iff that stern majenty wlncli il»*fh nnrrouinl 
A mother’s pn-^c'cice to her aw e-situcK ehilil, 
She looketl — a tlavour ot sueh hitUniiM 
Wai mingled wrth her pitj 

i'Airrv'n 'I tuns. 

Dante then puts into her niontli the most 
.severe yet elotjnent uccusaf ion against him- 
self ; while lu* stands w«.e]jnig hy, bowed 
down by Mhanie and anguihli. Slieaccu.se- 
liim before the listening angi ls for hi.s ne- 
glected time, his wasted talents, his forgets 
fiiIncKs of her, when hIic was no longer 
upon tarth to lead him with (he light of 
her ‘ youthful eyes,’ — gli occhi giovmctti. 

* .Soon as I hart ehanecd 

My mortal for inimorui, then he left me, 
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* And gave himself to others ; when from flesh 
To spirit I had risen, and increase 
Of beauty and of virtue circled me, 

1 WHS Icis dear to him and v dued less *’ 

Vurf*atortjf c, 30 .— Carkv's Trans, 

This praise of herself, and stern upbraiding 
of her lover, would sound harsh from wo- 
man’s lips, but have a solemnity, and even 
a sublimity, as uttered by a disembodied 
and angelic being. When Dante, weep- 
ing, falters out a faint excuse— 

‘ Thy fair looks withdrawn. 

Things present with dccciiful pleasures turn'd 
My steps aside,— ' 

she answers by reproaching him with his 
inconstancy to her memory : — 

' Never didst thou spy 
In art or nature aught so passing sweet 
As were the limbs that in their beauteous frame 
Enclosed me, and are M-itler'd now in dust. 

Tf sweetest thing thus fail'd thee with my death, 

A\ hat afterward of mortal should thy wish 
Have tempted {' 

Vur^^atory, c. 31. 

And she rebukes him, for that he could 
stoop from the meinory of liet love to be the 
tlirall of a slight This last expres- 

sion is supposed to allude cith^ir to Dante’s 
unfortunate marriage with Gemma Donati, 
or to the atrachment lie formed during his 
exile for a beautiful Lucchese named (icn- 
tik’iM, the subject of several of his poems, 
T:M, uotwithstaiuhng all tlrs seventy of 
(• ■nMire, Danti., ga/ing on hiaditine moni- 
tresN, is ho rajiL I'y her loseline^s, his eyes 
so e.igei to recompense theiuseUcs for 
‘ tlieir ten years’ thirst,’ — Beatrice hud been 
dead ten jears — th.it not being yet freed 
from the' stain of his earthly nature', he is 
warned not to gaze * too lixedly* on her 
charms. Afte'i* a farther probation, Bea- 
trice introduces him into the various spheres 
which compose the celestial paradise ; and 
thcnccforwaid she cvrtainly assumes the 
ch.iractenstics of an alL goncal being. Tnc 
true distinciion seems this, that Dante ha^ 
not represented Divine M’isdom under the 
name and torm of Beatrice, but the more 
to exalt iiis Beatrice, lie has clothed her in 
the aitrihutes of Divine Wisdom. 

SIse at Jcngih ascduls wiili him into the 
Heaven of Heavens, to the source of eter- 
nal and uncivatcd lighi, without shadow 
and without bound ; ai d when Dante looks 
round fi>r her, he linds she has quitted his 
side, and has taken lie'r place throned 
among the '■uprcuiely blessed, * asfar above 
him as :hc region of thunder is above the 
centre of the sea ;’ he gazes up at her in a 
lapuire of love and devotion, and in a su- 
blime apostrophe invokes her still to con- 
tinue her favour towards him. She looks 
down upon hi n from her ctlulgcnt height, 
.smiles on him with celestial sweetncs.s, and 
thi n fixing her eyes on the eternal foun- 
tain of glory, is absorbed in ecstasy. Here 
we leave her ; the poet had touched the li- 
mits of permitted thought; the seraph 
wings of imagination, borne upwards by 
the inspiration of deep love, could no higher 
soar,— the audacity of genius could dare uo 
farther T* 


This, we say, is very beautifully 
thought, felt, and written — one of the 
many gems set in these brilliant vo- 
lumes. In remembrance of his early 
love, Dante named his only daughter 
Beatrice, and she became a nun at 
Ravenna. The bard was buried — 
sumptuously interred, at the cost of 
Guido da Polenta, the father of that 
unfortunate Francesca Rimini, whose 
story he has so exquisitely told in the 
Fifth Canto of the Inferno. 

The love, the sorrow', the despair, 
the prostration, and the resuscitation 
of Dante’s spirit arc all most beautiful, 
and most sublime. With all the states 
of Petrarch’s spirit we can sympathize 
easily, and readily, and happily — not 
that his grief is not profound, for 
it is profound ; but we see it ranging 
and shifting for ever and ever before 
our eyes, and w'e become familiar with, 
never indifferent to, the various beau- 
ty of the pathos. We delight in onr 
tears, as he himself often did ; and are 
never afraid to gaze on the lovely pic- 
ture of Laura. But Dante, while 
Beatrice was the sun of bis life, was 
sometimes happy in the light she 
shed over the world, without referring 
always, in her happiness — nor netd 
was— that light to the benign and 
gracious orb which was its ever- 
streaming fountain. When she was 
eclipsed — total eclipse” it indeed was 
to him, and the skies were as the blind 
walls of a dungeon— wc hear his trou- 
bled spirit crying— moaning — shriek- 
ing — almost yelling in the utter dark- 
ness. A more terrible rending of the 
soul then took place within him than 
ever could have torn the softer nature 
of Petrarch. He was then mad — per- 
haps he w as mad long before and long 
after — but then was a crisis — a parox- 
ysm, in which life could not long have 
remained to mortal man. His after 
grief was gloomier than other men's 
despair — his subsequent sorrow' stern- 
er inan other men’s grief. Yet all the 
while how divine his tenderness, as 
the tenderness of a mourning and be- 
reaved angel ! His thoughts of his 
Beatrice do not lie too deep for tears ! 
Dante weeps — often — long — we might 
almost say incessantly. But his are 
not showers of tears, wliicli, by a law 
of nature, must relieve the licart, 
just as rain relieves the sky. Big 
drops plash down upon his page, like 
the first of a thunder- shower — but let 
them continue to drop, at sullen in« 
tcrvals, for hours and hours, they seem 
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still to be the first ^ihe huge black 
mass of woe and despair is undimi* 
nished and unenlightened — 

Hung he the heavens with black,” 

is still the cry of his agony, and at 
times lie forgets that any other human 
beings ever had existence and lost it, 
save his own Beatrice Tortinari. ^ If 
another countenance starts into being 
before him, it is because it weeps for 
him the ghastly sufferer ; by its ])ity it 
is beautified into some dim shadowy 
likeness to that of Beatrice — and then 
he upbraids himself for having been 
but for a moment beguiled of grief 
even by another who felt compassion 
for him who had lost — Beatrice. To 
be, but (luring one single moments re- 
lief from utter wretchedness, forget- 
ful of Beatrice — no, not for one single 
moment forgetful — but with all liis 
being not brimful of remembrance 
and of misery, — smites him, a sinner 
—a sinner against Beatrice — with re- 
morse ! Then lie bows down before htr 
s[)irit in rcpentanct‘. She is dead — and 
he living! and with eyes and ears for 
any i)tlur sight — any other sound — 
thou;:h but an instant's glance, an in- 
stant’s voice of pity — and the thought 
is it'clf at once sin, shame, and pu- 
niahincnt ! A great poet of our own 
day speaking of the passion of love, of 
love for some slight girl,” in tlie bo- 
som of a man of great energy, tells us 
how pitLOUsly and passionately he ut- 
tered hi». complaints over her death to 
all the objects of nature with which 
her memory was associated, and then 
adds, that the man “ who made such 
pa'^sionate complaint, was one of gi- 
ant stature, one who could have dan- 
ced efjuipped from head to feet in iron 
mail.” How inadequate an image! 
of what importance is the bulk of a 
man’s thewes and sinews when tlic 
bingle combat is with Despair — with 
any one agony in tlie heart or the 
brain? Had Dante been a giant, to 
whom ho of (lath had been a pigmy, 
there had ocen nothing, to our con- 
ception, Kuhlirne, because of his bulk, 
in his prostration on the grave of Bea- 
trice* He needed not to have flung 
liimself duwn there— or erect his body 
as a tree; still bis jBoul would have 
looked ghastly— and to the «onl in its 
own sufferings alone dowelook through 
the iKKiy, savage symliol it may be, 
as Dante's was, of invisible agonies. 
Dante was not a man of giant sta- 


ture," nor could he have ** danced 
equipped from head to feet in iron 
mail.” In good truth, we suspect he 
was no dancer at all — unless, perhaps, 
on tlie evening of that fete when he, 
a glorious, and a glorying, and a glo- 
rifying boy, nine years old, led forth 
into the centre, perhaps, of tlie spa- 
cious floor, tlie statelj girl with the 
ample forehead, one spring and one 
summer only — younger than himself 
—for them the year had no autumn, 
no winter — and the noble ebildreu 
knew, in the divine instinct of a dawn- 
ing love, destined never to set but in 
tile grave, that they were indetd twin- 
stars, nor could the one be bright or 
Ijlest without the other in heaven ! 
But Dante's soul was gigantic ; aiul 
there was the struggle in be 

was overtlirown — but overthrown but 
to rise again, as if be bad drawn al- 
most unnatural strengtli from the 
ideal dust of bis Beatrici*, to sing of 
that Htll and that Purgatory, all 
whose pains, excipt tliat of guilt, the 
greatest, it is true, of them all, he had 
gone through when she died, and to 
sing of that heaven which slie e\enori 
earth had made him umUrstand, and 
through vhose regions her {“amt* d 
spirit was afterwards tlie hol\ e(.»n- 
dueticss. 

Petrarch ! all life long Thou piir- 
suedst not, — for She needed not to fly 
from I’ht'e, — but didst adore <i slude, 
or say railier a gentle gleam of “ sta- 
tionary sunshine !” 'i'hiiie eyc'. uerv 
often blest in her sndling eounienania*, 
thine ears often drank m lur i 
melody — e\ erh'o tingiU lightful both — 
to thy mo-t rnehineholy, mo-t lasth.-s 
spirit. iVrh.qis h ippiness li,id htt n 
misery — a id fiuilion dispelled th 
dream. Womankind i\i‘'ting to I’lne 
but in her, and She, tluiugh beautiful 
flesh ami lilood, in In r inevitable se- 
paration but a sliade, mi)n‘ visionary 
and divine was The Sex to tliy soul 
than it ever could liavt' seiined to be, 
had thine own affianced virgin dropt 
before her bridal day into the tomb. 
The* ideal world in wliieh 'i’hou so 
long didst dwell w'as not disenchanted 
by thy I.aura's dcatli— it only Jay in 
more* pensive shade, more melancholy 
lustre. SJie who on earth had dwelt 
apart from thee in body, seemed not 
to be more remotely removeil when 
she went to Heaven. Her spirit per - 
hapa visited Thee more frequently 
than ever before did either her bodily 
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presence, or the idea of her living. 
Lost at last, utterly and for ever in 
the grave that Madonna-like counte- 
nance^ which for so many long years 
shone on Thee but by glimpses, hur- 
ried and stealthy, and not without 
trouble and tears. Jiut memory, strong 
as the eye in undying passion, 

( 'onld give Thee back the tk-ad, 

Kven 111 the loveliest looks she wore!” 
That unenjoyed Delight saved Thee 
from many sins, and thus 
‘‘ Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart !” 

attd immortal Fame came flying to 
Thee on the wings of Love! 

1 thy boyhood was blest beyond 

all bliss; and till tlie prime of man- 
hood, thou wert with thy Ileatrice 
e\enonearth,in the heaven of heavens, 
cluM]i] \ imrehasL-d by despair and mad- 
ness I 'I'hy spirit sounded the depths 
ofwoi', bill no plummet line, even of all 
tliy p issions upon passions, could reach 
tilt' bottom of that sea. When the 
hi lekness of night lay tlensest upon 
tlue, arose liofore thine eyes thy own 
Ileafiice, and far and wide 
diliuved a Mcred and indestructible 
light over all thy stormy worhl. She 
jliMjUie.ired, and thou didst follow 
liei, evi 11 in tile flesh, beyond the 

flaming hounds of space and tune,’' 


and beheld her among the highest 
angels. Therefore, man of many woes, 
and troubles, and disquietudes, and 
hates, and revenges I thy fierce spirit 
often slept in a profounder calm than 
ever steeps the stillest dreams of 
those who, by nature and fortune, love 
and enjoy on earth perpetual peace. 
The sleep of the eagle on the cliff- 
edge above the roar of cataracts, and 
in the heart of the thunder cloud, is 
hushed and deep as that of the halcyon 
on the smooth and sunny main I 

Jf ut lo I the printer's devil ! Please, 
sir, for a few minutes be seated. 

For the present, we must lay aside 
these very delightful volumes — per- 
haps to return to them, in a month or 
two — or sometime during the winter. 
We have got over, in this article, only 
about the third of the first volume — 
and the Loves of Two Poets — but 
then such Two ! Should the book 
reach a third edition before Christmas, 
we shall not adorn our bare, or enliven 
our dull pages with any more of its 
gorgeous or animated passages ; but if 
that part of the reading public, which 
docs not confine its midnight studies 
to Maga, do not call for new edi- 
tions, then w'e shall set their teeth on 
edge, by a taste of some more f air and 
fresh fruit from the same Tree. 



An Evening in Furness Abbey, 

AN EVENING IN FURNESS ABBEV. 

BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 

An Apparition hung amid the hush 
Of the lone vale ; whether exhaled from earth 
Or dropt from heaven, as yet my beating heart. 
That quaked unto the sudden solitude. 

Knew not, nor cared to know — a mist — a cloud*- 
Material shadow— or a spiritual dream ! 

Slowly and wavcringly it seem'd to change 
Into a hoary Edifice, o'erhung 
Jly hoary trees with mouldering boughs as mute 
Even as the mouldering stones — a ghost-like show 
Uncertain in their tremor where to rest, 

Like birds disturb'd at night, my startled thoughts 
Floated around the dim magnificence 
Of air- woven roofs, and arches light as air 
Spanning the faded sunset, till the Pile, 

Still undergoing, as my spirit gazed 
Intenslier and intenslier through the gloom, 
Strange transformation from the beautiful 
To the sublime, breathing alternately 
Life- kindling hope and death- foretelling fear. 
Majestically settled down at last 
Into its own religious character, 

A House of Prayer and Penitence— dedicate 
Hundreds of years ago to God, and Her 
Who bore the Son of Man ! An Abbey fair 
As ever lifted reverentially 
The solemn quiet of its stately roof 
Beneath the moon and stars. 

And though that Time 

Had hush'd tlie choral anthems, and o'erthrown 
The altar, nor the holy crucifix 
Spared, whereon hung outstretch'd in agony 
Th' Eternal's vision’d arms, 'twas dedicate 
To prayer and penitence still ; so said the hush 
Of earth and heaven unto the setting sun. 

Speaking, methought, to nightly- w'andering man. 
With a profounder meaning than the burst 
Of hymns in morn or evening orisons 
Chanted, within Imagination's ear. 

By supplicants whose dust hath long been mix'd 
With that of the hard stones on which they slept, 
The cells that heard their penitential prayers, 

The cloisters where between the hours of prayer 
The brethren walk'd in whispering solitude. 

Or sate, with bent-down head each in his niche 
Fix'd as stone- image, with his rosary 
In pale hands, dropping on each mystic bead 
To Mary Mother mild a contrite tear. 

Moonless as yet, without one single star, 

Lay the blue amplitude of space serene. 

Which we in our delight call hearen. No cloud. 
Nor thought of cloud, tliat region all divine 
Reposed on or pass'd by ; its holiness 
Seem’d perfect in its pure simplicity, 

Absorbing the whole being like a thought, 

Till sky and soul were one. It was that hour 
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An Ecening in Furness Ahhey* 

When Gloaming comes on hand in hand with Night 
Like dark twin- sisters, and the fairer Djy 
Is loath to disappear ; when all three meet. 

Gloaming, and Day, and Night, with dcw-(*rops crownM, 
And veil’d, half-vcil’d, each with her shadowy hair ; 
When unseen roses, known but by their balm. 
Full-blown or budding, from their humble beds 
Breathe incense to those dim divinities 
Pleased with the transient scent of transient things. 

As heaven still is with earth ; when all Three meet 
In the uncertain dimness of the sky. 

Each with a beauty of her own combined 
Into harmonious colouring, like a tune 
Sung by three angel voices, up in heaven. 

Unto the rapt car of the listening earth. 

It w^as an hour for any hallow’d thought 
Akin to grief, the highest mood allow’d 
To mortal creatures, for all happintss 
Worthy tliat holy name seems steep’d in tears, 

Like flowers in dow’, or tinged with ini^ty hues 
Take stars in halo. Feelings tliat had slept 
For long long years, o'eriaid within the soul 
By brooding passions, rose again to power. 

As sweet as when they first their lustre lent 
To life's young morn, that needed in the sky 
No sun to light the glorious universe. 

As sweet but for a moment— for they die 
Away into the melancholy breathed 
From a profound conviction coiisciencc-boin, 

TJiat they no resting place on earth have now, 

All phantoms ! doom'd to glide back to their cells 
And haply there, beyond the reach of day, 

To lie for evermore ! In such an hour 
Some pensive passage in our Book of Life, 

Restored to its original characters, 

(rleanis on our eyes again, until we wi.,h, 

III love and pity of the yearn’d* for dead. 

So passionate our desolate spirit’s throes. 

That we had ne’er been born, or even now' 

Were with th’ invisible in weal or w'oe 
To all eternity ! How burn our hearts 
Within us ! while they strive to grasp again 
First loves, first friendships from the clutch of deith 
That will not lose its liold ; w'hcii brethren ble.t 
Renew^’d some sacrament of sighs and teirs, 

Religious far beyond the w'eight of words, 

Voiceless in sanctity ! When days divine. 

Closing on nights diviner still, bequeathed 
New' treasures to augment th’ unhoarded store 
Of golden thoughts, .and fancies squander’d free 
As dew-drops by the morn, yet never miss’d 
By th' innocent prodigal, who flung them back 
Into the lap of Nature showering still 
Her orient pearls for his especial joy ! 

As o'er some chosen vale the rainbow hangs, 

Tingeing the heavens with beauty, till they sing, 

A new song to the pathway of the Power 
Beloved by gods and men, the Spring who comes 
To glorify the earth ! Of partings then 
We do remember us made long ago. 

When youthful heads to stern necessity 
First bow’d a8tonish’d,-»of embraces torn 
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An Evening in Furness Abbey. 

Asunder, felt to be embraces still. 

Divided though they be by winds and waves, 

And isles, and continents, and months, and years,-^ 
Vain barriers to the roaches of our souls, 

That in the midst of life's great desert meet 
From far, as on two whirlwinds borne, or wings 
Stronger than Jove's own bird’s, the plumes of thought. 
Winnowing their way across the wilderness. 

Or to strange glamoury, lo ! deathbeds spread 
Their shrondlike 'whiteness, and their gravelike calm, 
Again before our eyes that may not shun 
The mortal vision ! There a parent lies, 

Unhappy only that no voice is loft 
To utter benediction on our heads. 

Not one small word for all that love so great 
That gushes out with the last sob of life, 

And leaves us orphans — in our agony 
Loading those temples with remorseful love 
Whose grey hairs haply wdien they waved wdth lift? 

We heeded not, even in the hour of prayer. 

Oh ! oft on nights so beautiful comes hack. 

All of her own accord, like some fair bird. 

That, flying far away over ca w'ood 
Or mountain, seeming to be lost for ever 
Among the clouds, in sunshine rea]>pears, 

At first a dim speck, .'oon a .shining 
Till, folding up at once lur Jovdy wings 
Into composed brightne.<*s, dov/ii she drops 
Into her nest, by that sweet Miiger loft 
But for one hurried hour of lionick.'S joy ! 

Oh ! oft on nights so beautiful couie> back, 

All of her own accord, unchanged her t yes, 

Seraphic svveetne^s, and the glow unt hanged 
Of that refulgent head, w'hicli when it rose 
Of old before me through the twilight dews, 

I felt that the whole region of the Ju.rvens 
Needed no other star — conus back, (lod-sent, 

From the dim mountain-range beyond the grave, 
Whose awful summits, sometimes seen in ski p, 
Sublime our dreams beyond the po: try 
Of mightiest bards, when chain’d by fle^ldy bunds 
Within this waking world — comes back from ldi> > 

My holy Orphan I She had heard a voice 
Calling upon her, one btill Sabbatli morn. 

When like a lily of the field array'd 

For going to tlie house of God, to lay 

Her Bible down, and come away to heaven ! 

Even in one hour she died — ^just as the psalm. 

Through which her singing like a .silver harp 
Was wont to lead the sacred melody, 

Came to her ear, across the banks and braes 
Of yellow broom in which her fatlur’s cot 
Nest-hke was built ; nor ever mortal eyes 
Saw that sweet bird in living beauty more ! 

How reverend the old Abbey's ivied walls ! 

How pleasant in their .sweet bolcmnity. 

Unto my spirit, long disturb'd by grief, 

Nor less by joy, now tranquil as tlie cort' 

Of that hush’ff chancel, a» the inmost heart 
Of that night-c}arkciiing oak I Many long years, 

Since 1 last visited, then all alone. 
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An Evening in Furness Abbey, 

The Vale of Nightshade. Wandering up and down 
Earth’s Deserts and her Edens — in the flush 
Of flowery fields enameird by the spring 
Now forming fancy-garlands — in the gloom 
Of forests, where no hermit had Ins cave. 

So sullen that o’er.shadowiug solitude. 

Weaving a net of necromantic dreams— 

Now by the shore of some great inland loch. 

Or sea-arm tossing white among the hills 
To the black thunder-cloud, sole sitting there 
So motionless the long-wingM heron sway’d 
Ilis fliglit not from tlie stone of which I seem'd 
A part, iiu’orporatcd with the dash 
Of howling waves, and savage blasts that shook 
Th(‘ avalanche from the cliff, descending swift 
Down to the glen, as the seared eagle soar’d 
Dp into h''avLn ! Now dmvn the broomy burn 
Tliat wini}>lcd on round garden'd villages. 

Angling along, attciuktl by a group 
Of eager children, their short sunny hour 
Of mid-day play devouring; then awiy. 

Each with Ins scaly treasur * In Id aloft, 

Shouting out praius of th( stranger’s «kill 
And bounty — bn isli of ihe ‘silver fry. 

Now by some nmorland * irenu-foiint welling out 
A sliee])-surrouiuhd eirelc (‘f bniilu green, 

'rinit would ba\c ‘^hamed tlic i n'» r.dd, ’ncath a rock 
Eern-featherM, and Vvit*: bircli-trec crown’d, 

3i>ing remote above the hum of man. 

With face up to the ^ky, luw ^vanting food 
Fitr meditation, vrbiii one single cloud 
Oamo journeying from ifai, (»r JUauty breathed 
Upon thi' braided ^ky mo:,i «b‘l{cale 
A fleecy wlutoiu'^s tliai ^nbdu<d the blue 
To cloudy cluiiactcv without a cloud ! 

Thus wandering, uafted like the thistle-down, 

Yet not so wholly aimless, not ‘•o ino\ed 
lly impulse from wirluud, likt'v a bee 
That Avith the wind goes linn lining, yet directs 
At liis own glad^ouM will lii-^ gau/,y wings 
Uight onward to the lioni<'d j u-amore. 

Or silent peal of pi iulant fox-idove bells, 

Or mountain- bosom from a dislaiuv seen 
riteli-hlack, but near as wind.N bis slirilly horn, 
brighter than purple on a monarch's robe', 

And bathed in richer perfume — wandering thus 
In ignorance of tlie future of iny lifi’. 

Nor caring, washing, hoping, fearing aught 
llcyond the nregiiant present — each tvihl day 
A world wdthin itself, my griefs and joys 
All at my own creation and eommaiul, 

As far as human soul may be let loosed 
From impositions of lu ctssity, 

Forgetting oft in self-will'd fancy’s flight 
All human ties that woxild enchain her dreams 
Down to a homelier bliss, and loving more 
The dim aerial shadow of this life 
Even than the substance of the life itself, 

Alorn found me on the mouiitain*tops, and Night 
Descended on me in the glens, where 
Or shieling scarcely hid me from the stars. 
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An Evening in Furnei^a Abbey. 

All shadows then of life how beautiful ! 

As sometimes whin the sunset spell is strong. 

And all the elements seem rarified. 

Mountains and woods and to^vers delight the soul 
On an inverted world in Avonder down 
Deep-gazing, as it hangs in the abyss 
Of the evanish'd lake, far far beyond 
The real mountains, where the living flocks 
Are browsing or at rest — the real w^oods, 

W^here Hit the living birds from shade to shade. 

Or in the sunshine sing — the real towers. 

Where eiiime tlie clear- toned Sabbath evening- bells 
Unto the real clouds, whose purple light 
On people walking to the house of God 
Falls gracious ; for all these are what they seem, 
And but by common things inhabited ; 

But those are all ideal in that glow 
So evanescent in its purity, 

And appertain to a remoter life 
Fntouch'd by sin or sorrow, not a sound 
Disturbing their beatitude divine. 

Transmitted, througli tlie silence of the eye, 

To that congenial region of the spirit 
Where all reflections from this noisy world 
Hang floating in tluir beauty, till the breath 
Of some rude passion curl along the calm, 

And all at once is gone ! Then reappcai^i 
The daily bosom of our incther earth, 

Where w'eary feet arc pacing to and tro ; 

And weary luarts are wishing they wen* laid 
In her insensate dust! 

Those days are gone ; 

And it has pleased high Heaven to crown my lift* 
A-\*ith such a load of happine'is, that at times 
My very soul is faint with bearing \ip * 

'I he bIcs'^ed burden. For that airy world, 

So full of coruscations and strange flies 
Fkctric, cne that by a golden chain 
Hangs balanced in its planetary peace, 

I love to dwell in now' ; and in the mists 
And storms that sometimes stain its atmospliero, 
f)r shake it till the orb doth seem to quake 
J^vtn toils centre, I beliold the hand, 

1 hear tlic voice of rny Creator's love. 

And now the (ienius of the household fire — 

The Christian Far, wlio hath our Sabbath hours 
Under his felt protection, wliispers low 
His gentle inspiration through my heart 
Which loveth dearlicr now a liomeborn song — - 
That I may chant unto my children dear, 

Not undelighted with a father's voice. 

To them made music by a father's love— 

Than wildest strain in silvan solitude 
Biped to the strange- faced rocks, and figures grim 
That frown in forests, when the day is dark 
A^ liighf, in spite of the meridian sun. 

\yinit though Imagination's wings he chain’d ? 
FojcmM are the fetters of soft balmy flow'ers, 

Ciiitlier'd |jy angel-hands in Paradise. 

No need that I should with creative eyes 
Uaisc up fair shadowy creatures, racing fleet 
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An Ercning tn Furness Alhcy, 

On the hillside, or lying fast asleep 
On mossy couch, beneath the mossy arms 
Of antique oak, — some Shape of beauty rare, 

Oread or Dryad, — or in grotto cool 
Among the music of the waterfall 
Naiad as pure as the small silver spring 
In wliich she had her birth, on some ]\Iay-morn 
Issuing in pearly beauty from the gleam, 

And disappearing like a foambedl there, 

When first she hears the harmless stockdove's voice. 
For rising up throughout my wedded years 
That melted each away so quietly 
Into the other, tliat I never thought 
Of wondering at tlie growth before my eyes 
Of rny own human Flowers most beautiful— 

So imperceptible had been the change 
From infancy to childhood — lovely both — 

And then to grace most meek and maidenly. 

Three Spirits given by God to guard and keep 
For evtr in tlieir native innocence. 

Glide o'er iny floors like sunbeamc, and like larks 
Arc oft heard singing to tlicir hajjpy selvc-^. 

No eye upon them but the tyc of Heaven. 

And now, revisiting these Abbey- walls. 

How changed my stale from what it was of yore. 

When mid an hundred homes no home had I 

Whose hearth had power to chain me from the rest ! 

No roof, no room, no bower in the near wood 

In which at once arc now concentrated 

All the sweet setnts and all the toaching souncK, 

All the bright uus of life. 

IdnkM hand in liand, 

^lute and most spirit-Iiko, from out the gloom 
Of the old Abbey issuing, all their smiles 
Subdued to a sweet settled pLiisiwiiess 
Uy the rt ligion of the Huiii, lo ! 

Tilt: Tlrce came softly gliding on iny tlrcam, 
Aitemkd by the moonshine ; fi‘r the Orb 
Look’d through the oiiel window', ami tlie Vale 
Soon overflow’d with light. As they approach’d, 
Aly lieart enilnacetl them in llicir innociiice, 

And sinltss jiride exprt^^s’d itself in prayer. 

From morn they had been with me in the ghus 
Ami on the iiiountain.s, by the lakes and rivcr.\, 
And through the liush of the primeval woods, 

And sucli a beauteous day was titly closed 
Hy such a licaiitcous night. No word tliey spake. 
But lield tluir swdniming eyes in eaiiiesiucss 
Fix’d upon mine, as if they wish'd to hear 
My voice amid the silence, for the place 
Had grown too awful for their innoconL luaits ; 
And half in love, and half in tear, they piest 
Vlore to their Father’s side, till at a sign 
They sat them down upon a fragment fall’ii. 

With all its flowers and mosses, from the arch 
Through which the moon was looking ; and 1 said 
That I would tell to them a Tale of 'Fears, 

A Talc of Sorfows suff’er'd long ago ! 

Close to our feet an antique Tombstone lay, 
Which time, with reverential tenderness. 

Had seem'd to touch, so that the Images, 
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There sculptured centuries ago, %vere yet 
Terfect almost as when they felt the shower 
Of the first agony 1 All in mail, from head 
To feet, the Figure of a Warrior stretch’d 
His height heroic, by his side a sword 
Such as of old, with huge two-handed sway, 

Made lanes in battles, but the giant-hands, 

Palm unto palm, even like a saint’s in prayer. 

Upon his breast were folded piously. 

And meek his visage as a child’s in sleep. 

Across the stone and at that warrior's feet 
The Figure — so it seem’d — of female young, 

In simple vestments, such as worn of old 
By one of low degree, the child of Hind 
Or Forester. The very winds of heaven. 

As if in pity of their mournful ness 

Had spared the lineaments of that gentle face, 

And delicately, in its dove-like calm, 

JUr hofioin now did in the nioonliglit lie ; 

IS'o wrinkle on her forehead, .iiul the h.nr, 

Though stom -wreath'd, itiiijuiy soft as silk 
Beneath a silken fdiet th. i u])l) nind 
The gather'll looks into a ‘>iinple .'iiuial, 

Such as in oUh n time eacli lu ndui woie 
Before her liiidal day. in luuliu.t ;,uise ! 

As if unwortliy by tlie '-ide lo li'* 

Of tliat great lord, * 11m i_w lii di ^ liiaivo 
i'roiii crowned kings — an Ini.iee lie of Tride, 

And slie of most- aluMil lliinnlir\ . 

As far beneath that n;ij)ii'v m 
An she had been m lif* , Is n -.d.s -‘-I mIIn 
H unpr o‘ei In.', unliclm d lu d, I'tnmj- i)n'ud 
Hustled o’er pluniLS in ihe while 

Plaiting b(T rushes by ihc eoUa;.r dooi, 

Or -inging old '-ong' in tin sihan shade 
To her sole self, among the ''jxitted tUer. 

Oft had r ga/td on thoN.' ivco idfigies. 

When lo the solitary mmuilarn-alunm 
>ent devious I'lom my ]»l^riniag^, })V force 
Of thoNc tine impulM tliat btar oi. 
fr<mi awe to awi , till niv i- !•> md 

Some glorious vnion that we did mn -« • k, 

>»orkiievv v.a:. on the tarili , and «>f thi- nreams 
'i’liai eaine to me fr^m oui tin ruin'd Pile, 

I.egi ml survivin'.’, <lindy when the moth 
Hath eat to dust the lioaiy chromeU «. 

And ballad sun;j w uh many a vai imi'' vojec 
In dif.'ereiit gleri'., bv inaHleu' at ihin win el 
1 o wondering children, or mj huiir of mj.jn 
111 gay hay-liarvi si, ’m itli the liawilmm shade, 

To Toil l>y music to his strength u .Lon d 
As if by dropping dews—bv .v.iet degu e, 

JVly soul form’d to itself a history 

(Jt the Jjead figurwl a Tale tliat grt w 

Almost unconseioualy and unawares ; 

As one; who w'aiidtring llirougii the neh-Btored WOOtls 
In dnamy idlcs&e, ever and anon, 

Plui hi re and there it ground-flower, till, behold ! 

\ ( How and blui- and purpli*, in his lianda 
(>ne gathcrM <'^>n‘Ullation ! that illumes 
With sudden beuuty all the wildernefas. 
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In (lays of yore, these pleasant realms— now stretch'd 
In variegated l)eauty from the dip 
Of tile low lulls iu which the mountains fade 
Away from the Lake-land, into wide bays. 

And far, far ofl* to beacoifd promontories— 

VV\re forest- grown even to the very Sea ; 

Nor wanted Walney's storm-beat Isle, now bare. 

Its murmur of old groves, nor Fouldrey"s*Pilo 
Its stately sycamores that loved the spray 
Of the rock-scaling tide. The horizon hung 
On trees, round all its dark circumference ; 

AV'hile here and there, a Church-Tower lifted up 
Its peaceful battlements, or warlike Keep 
I’rownM on the cliff, the watchman’s sun-tipt spear 
J 'ar glaiKung o’er the woods. Hundreds of huts 
W'erc hidden in that silvan gloom, — some perch’d 
On verdant slopes from the low coppice clear’d ; 

.Suiiir in deep dingles, secret as the iicr^t 
Of roliin-iadljrea^t, built among the roots 
Oi puii , on whose tall top the throstle sings. 
Hundreds ol' yet all apart, and felt 

l*’ar from eaeli oIIri' ; mid the multitude 
Of intei veiling suuis, each e:Ien or glade 
I>y uAvu ^ Jl a perfect solitude, 

Hush’d but not mute, for man) a liiilc strcMiii, 

Now dead, tl.cit .^ang its s.wcet aCCoiii]>aiiimLnt 
I'nio the warbling t.f the biuU, 

And silence b'-ii.iiM tv) il'.c irtvjuenl chant 
Of slated li)niii tint frein the Abbey lose 
IJy nights, and av -till vis any nights, 

Ivich ndio iiiuic inystndtJin than bctvue. 

I ill, far aUiiy leviving, and i* L.^l 
Ctannh’d, lik( a |Ti'aycr icctind in luaven. 

Oil ! let one iiut l;e usciuvl from the dust! 

And let its thou- and rose-ball - burn again 
On ])orth-wall Tcuf, and ht the 'clf.;.ainc dews 
Tbcic lie iinmcltcd by the mom that rose 
lluiulrcil.s ot )\ars ay(» ! Oh ! back to life 
Hctuin Thun in thv mitchh-s htauiy — Thou 
Whom lane and Woiulcr in ilu' olden time 
llapti/cd in tcuis tb.at flow’ll fiuin vi ry bhss, 

'I'oL bLO\\ } 11 ('I I’i i.xrss ! bv no lUher mitue 
Know’ll to the dwcllcis in tlie woovls, wlieii life 
111 juiced to bn athe w ithin a foim so fair ; 

Nor now by other iiame is ever known 
That Image lying at that Warrior’s feet ! 

1.0 ! w'alkiiig fortl* iiuo the .ninny air, 

Her face yet '■haihd by the pcnsi\ Clive'S 
Ihcatlual o’er it liom lur holy orisons, 

Sliv‘ pours a blessing fiom her dew’v eyes 
O'er that low roof, and then the largo blue orbs 
Salute serenely the high arch of lieaveii. 

On — on she shines away into the woods ! 

And all the birds burst out in ecstacy 
As she liatli reappear'd. And now she stands 
In a lone glade beside the I'airics' Well — 

So named she In delight a tiny spring 
In the rich mosses fringed with Hotvery dies, 
O'erliung by tiny trees, that tinier still 
Seem’d tlirough that mirror, in whoio light site loved 
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Each morn to reinstate with simple braids 
Into its silken snood her virgin hair, 

Unconsciously admired by her own soul 
Made happy — such is Nature's law benign— 

Even by the beauty of her own innocence. 

Of gentle blood was she ; but tide of time. 

Age after age, bore onwards to decay 
The fortunes of her fathers, and at fast 
The memory of the once illustrious dead 
Forgotten quite, and to all common ears 
The name they ^verc so proud of most obscure 
And meaningless, among the forest- woods, 

The poor descendant of that house was now. 

But for the delicate Wild- Flower blooming there. 
Last of his race, a lowly Forester ! 

Yet never Lady, in her jewelFd pride. 

As she appear’d upon her bridal morn, 

Pictureil by limner who had lived in love 
With rarest beauty all his life, in lulls 
Of nobles, and the palaces of kings, 

E’er loekM more lovely through Time’s tints divine, 
Than she who stoo I now the Faints’ Well, 
Imagination’s phantom, lily-fair. 

In pure simplicity of humblest life. 

Hark ! hark ! the music of a bugle- horn ! 

And lo ! all bright in hunter’s green, a plume 
Of eagle feathers nodding as he hounds 
Dccrlike into the glade, with bow and arrows 
Arm’d, but no ravage outlaw he, a Form 
In stature taller than the sons of men. 

Descends of a suddtii on the wildennss. 

Before lliat Flower, no.v (pinking in her fear, 

Even like her lilies, wlicii a Ha&li 

CU' lightning sheers the w('ods, and the- strange grow 

Of tliuijder mutters through the solitude. 

But soon that fear expired — or mix'd with love, 
Such love as iuuocent spirits feel, amazed 
Hy some surpasMiig shape of mortal mould, 

Earthly, yetiending to the things of earth 
A stateln r, more seraphic charaettr. 

J\* covering from that tremor, a long gazj 
Bound her to what she ie.ir’d and luV( d ; and tlicii 
f elding hir hands across her breaU, she sank 
In a siihmissivx* attitude meekly down. 

And gracefully, with bended knees, saluting 
Xoble, or Prince, or King! 

Even like some Power 
Olympian, of that liigh mythology, 
fii whose religion fair Achaia held 
iVrpctual intercourse with visible forms 
Baiiny and bright with scents and Iiucs of heaven, 
And oft f namour'd of Flarth’s Daughters, Gods, 
Descending to enjoy our mortal love. 

Forgot their native skies, that V’'ision stood 
One moment in his majesty, then stoop’d 
Lord like in homage of that lowly maid. 

And ra'sed her to his bosom, on the light 
Of her closed eyelids, letting fall a kiss 
As gentle as when brother lays his lips 
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On a sweet sister’s brow, when on return 
From foreign travel he beholdeth her 
Whom he had left a cliild, to maidenhood 
Grown up in happiness, a stately flower, 

WJiom all admire, but few may dare to love ! 

Ko sound amid the silence of the woods 
Was heard, save moaning faint and far away 
The stockdove’s voice ; and near the Fairies*^ Well 
Tlie beating of that maiden’s heart, such sighs 
As murmur from the lips of one oppress’d 
In sleep by some divine and dangerous dream. 

Uclcjsed from that too dear imprisonment, 

At bidding of those princely eyes, and hands 
Familiar with command, yet gentle both, 

She sat her down obedient, by the brink 
Of the pure spring, and knew that by her side. 

Although her darken’d eves beheld him not, 

W as that bright Noble with his Eagle-plumes. 

“ Would tliat she were ivithin her father’s hut. 

Escaped from the delight that fill’d and shook 
Her soul with dread !” So pray'd she — but her limbs 
Were chain’d as palsy-stricken, and her face 
O’lrllow’d \Nith powerless tears ! Soothed by sweet words. 
Whoso meanings yet w'-ere indistinct and dim. 

Hut nmnnuv’d in such music as she felt 
(a)uld breathe no evil, and could only come 
From one who pity had for innocence, 

Ere long she lifted up her face, and gave 

Again Its troubled beauty to the gaze 

Tliat look’d into her life 1 That she was fair, — 

That it had pleased Crod to make her fair. 

She knew, as well as that the summer sky 
Is fVlt by all hearts to be beautiful. 

Els wherefore paused each passer by to bid 
A blessing on her countenance? Why was she 
Alone, among so many maidens, call’d 
The Flower of Furness? Vet, if ever piide 
Did toueh her spirit at that pleasant name, 

Such pride it was as one might almost think, 

When gazing on the lily or the rose, 

Hr( ithcs a fine impulse ihiough these Favourites 
Of Sun and Air, and universal Nature, 

Till sh aking olVtho dew’-drops, they expand 
In tluir full beauty, o’er some desert-place 
Shedding the lustre of their happiness ! 

All too divine her loveliness to praise ; 

Hut shower’d from eloquent lips and eloquent eyes 
Fame dow'u upon her now such looks — rays — w'ord>, 
Hlended in union irresistible, 

'rhat no inoie could her bosom turn away 
From that descent of sound, and light, and dew. 

Than rose or lily from the gentle face 

Ol' the flower-loving Sun, when o'er her bed. 

Her humble bed in the untrodden wild. 

The soaring lark within the rainbow sings ! 

Within th’ embrace, even on the very breast 
Of one of Fuigland’s most illustrious Knights, 

By birth illustrious, and by feats of arms 
Done for the Holy Cross in Palestine, 

As innocent entirely as a dove 
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In pity prcst by some affectionate cliikl 
To its fond bosom, — unacquainted yet 
AVith sin, or sin-born sorrow, however near 
Alay be their fatal presence, lieth now — 

And God’s own eye is on her, and the eyes 
Of all his angels in that perilous hour — 

The daughter of a lowly Forester ! 

Too humble to oppose, too blest to fear 

The kiss that thrills her forehead ! For a name, 

That from the far-off* mountains to the sea 
Was like a household word in hut and hall. 

Now murmur’d in her ear ; and never maid, 

High-born or humble, suffer'd scathe or scorn 
From the Li Fleming., in his glorious youth 
Pure as a star, whose light is always pure, 

Ik'cause its station is alott, and ])ni)ers 
From earth prevent its being stain’d in heaven. 

It pass’d — that meeting — witli the morning clouds ! 

Put oft and oft was with the moiiiing clouds 
Ktiiew’d, and by the light of setting suns 
Ainl rising moons, and that sofl-buining Star 
^Vluch e\er, so impassion'd spirits dream, 

Looks down on lo\er.‘^ like a tliiiia UlU lovon. 

And ever as they met by day or nigin, 

That maiden yielded up her tianced hie 
To the dear dream, winch all the while she knevv 
AV<i') but a dream, and strove she to believe 
That It inighi last for eve'-, though a \oice, 

A ''till small \oice within the «iehing depths 
Where icur and sorrow* stiugglcd, uit <hd 'uy 
That all .sueh drt uiie were tiaiisieni a' tlu' dew'. 

And aye at his departiue <h-appear’d 

All joy Irom this dark woild. 'J tit sihan shades 

Whre iiaiuutd now by nu>erable ilnmghts, 

(.'oming and going ghoallikt ; what they meaiu 
by their dire llireateidngs, one so weak .as she 
And wi'etclicd might not know ; hut whisperings 
hrophetie of some sad calamity. 

Of early dcatli ami burial, from the hn-'h 
Ot' the old trees wouhl come*, and oil flid pa>s 
C lose )iy her ear, upon the heel wheie ^hep 
Now hcldoin tiropp'd obliMoii. No.v tlu: 

'I'he iidid liuieest Moon, that u.-ed to shine* 

I'pon her ])h asant paths so i he- ‘rfully, 

Distuih’d her with a lustri ail too lar» 
for Weary wteper on a siidul earth ; 

And s:oinetluiJg, Uiougli siie wist not what it W'as, 

Something wIiom* shadow w.i, most ttrrihle, 

Olt seem'd to stand between her and the stars. 

Seldom hei old hongs noW' tlie muidui sang ! 

They told of lowly and of liappy lo\es, 
tif true hearts, after many a patient year 
’lliat tried their faitli by abseiue, or the W’o 
01‘ rumour'd death, or housGess [»ovi rty, 

U\(hlcd at last, and living ull their lives 

Jn merry green wotxl, cheerful as tlu doves 

'J hat coo'd, or fiowi^rs lliat bloom’d, upon ilu ir roof* 

Mr <lurftt not fcing such happy songs as tlu sc, 

Aod i tin vrouhl have forgot tiie melodies 
In wliicl. they were cinbalin'd ? Oh ! never now 
Had she tlic heart to chant that ballad old, 

Wheruii ’twas shewn how once a King’s own son, 
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Disguised as a woodsman, came and wooM 
A Forest JNIaiden, and at last prevail'cl 
On the poor wretch to be his Paramour ; 

'Who, in a little month, forsaken, died ! 

But not till she had broke her parents' hearts ! 

But not till she had broke her parents' hearts !" 

A strange voice mutter’d. When slic look'd around. 
She saw that not so much as one leaf stirr’d. 

Or insect’s wing, in all the solitude ! 

And thus there was not one familiar 'word. 

Or one familiar thought, that could not bring 
The groans from out her heart, as if it lay. 

Her Ncry soul, outstretch’d upon a rack, 

AVhile a dark fiend did smite, till swuonings dim 

O’ersliadow’d all her semes, and despair 

Fell on hir worse than death ! And this was— Love ! 

But in Ills pas 'ion ibi that ‘ tarlikc Flowci, 

Which, waving sweetly in tlie woodland uir, 

Fnto liis ra])t imagination .Ctin'd 

To shew vvhate’tr was laiie^t, brig]i{<.'t, hc'^t, 

In the created thing.> that beamy breathe, 

More touching far, bi-ca’i'e so suddenJj, 

And far reiiio\ed out of ihcdofty sjdiere 
In which lie shone, tin new k'xisteijce ro>e 
Alnuot boyoiul behef, lar far be}<'ud, 

Fveii in the grace he !o>ed, all luu!gv.s 
Of Lady or (iuetii in fablie* .* I'l/t v, 

(And lie had listen’d to the anunous lays 
Sung to the h up by waiKhiine I’roub. 'lom 
In T enl pitch’d by the .'v i ot ii lih. , 

Or by the ile^en-uill o’ti diaibovi d 
By jiahn-iieev bkst by wt ir\ j>ilgrinia',e; 

In such a passi(»,i the Fe Fleming walk'd 
Statelier and statelier, like a \ oy gotl 
Who u igiietli in Ids undivided sway 
O'er hia own wuikl ; and proiuk i far vas lu 
Of the fair iMay he woo’d among the woods. 

And of the fragrant libts In lui hi east. 

And of those inoisi cekituvl Mokis 

Her iindisguisiug i}e-, ih.au luietufoic 

He e’er had be('n ofsinik of bieh-born Dame, 

W'lio, from bak'ony stoo|dng down, let fall 

To him llu' \ictOT in tlie unnnauunt 

Her colours sigh'd for by all r/ogland s Peers. 

From that gnat Siie. who with the Coinpicror 
Came over from Pie warlike Xoniiaiuly, 

Le Fleming gloried in his lofty line 
Fnstain’d, for eenturiis, by any stiaani 
Of less illustrious blood ! And woukl he wtd 
The dangliter of a I'orcstov ? blest Flower, 

Ahliough indeed she be! by uanirc <liopt 
Among the common weeds that fade unseen 
Around his lordly feet ! No I Sill' shall be 
His Bonnibelle, his Burde, bis Paramour, 

To some enchanted fores:l-bower among 
The guardjan mountains sjiiriteel away ! 

And there to sing, and sigh, and weep, and weave 
Disconsolate fancies in her solitude ; 

By VOW.S, which Heaven itself w ill consecrate, 

Even at the silvan altar of pure Truth, 
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Together link’d for ever, far beyond 
The sanctity of Ritual e’er pronounced 
In Abbey’s gloom by soulless celibate ! 

To sing, and sigh, and smile, and weep !” Aye, there 
Despised, loved, pitied, worshipp’d and adored ! 

For beauty such as hers might be adored. 

In Bower of Bliss, though Sorrow kept the door. 

And Sin, veil’d like a Seraph, strew’d the couch 
Unruffled by Repentance! 

Oh ! my soul I 

IIow glimmering arc the bounds that oft divide 
Virtue from Vice, and from the Night of Guilt 
The Day-spring of Religion ! Conscience shuts 
Her shining eye, lull’d into fatal sleep 
Even by the voice of Love ! or, worst of all 
Imaginable miseries, looketh on 
And listeneth, heedless of her sacred trust, 

On troubled bliss that leads our souls to death ! 

Though God’s vicegerent, severe igu of the soul. 

And shewing clear credentials from above. 

Vet even that Seraph, by allurements won. 

Or by severe temptation territiul. 

The Terrene for the Heavenly, (as at night 
A marish vapour seems a luminary 
■VVliosc dwelling is upon tlie steadfast skies) 

Mistakes most ruefully ; and, slave of Fate, 

Walks onwards to perdition ! Witness ye ! 

Who on tlie wings of passion, even like dovts 
Borne by their instinct o’er untravcird seas. 

Safe in the hurricane, till they gently drop 
Into thdr native nest, vainly believe 
That you, like those glad bird.>>, are flying home 
To Heaven, dirertid by the Bolar Star 
Hung out to guide mortal inari»icrs, 

AV'hilc you are hurrjing to the sunless clime 
Of God-forsaken and Misery ! 

O Father, Mother !” — Fear not, mine ov/n Flower ! 
But they will both be happy, when they see 
Thee happy as tlio Morn. Thou must not weep 
Any more tears for them; and yit I Invc 
That palenf«;s on thy cheek, for Nature's tits 
Are holy ; but the holiist of them all 
Is that, wliich spite of Fortune and of 1 jtr, 

Ainl evil stars, in life and death unites 

’Two souls whom this bad w'orld ami its had laws. 

In vain would seek to sever! From that worhl 
Far, far apart, and all its licartlossntsK, 

We t'vo shall live — Oh ! let me sec thine eyes 
Again, and kiss away these idle tears — 

And not a whisper ever shall be heard 
F’rorn any liuinan voice that is not charge <1 
Wi«h prayers and blessings upon tliee an<l ihim ! 

Ves ! thou, even in their prayers, shall still be call d 
’I’he Flower of Furness, when the poor do kiitel 
'To Him who pities and forgives us all, 

Ami our transgTCssions, calling on the Sainti, 

And Her whom wc adore, to hold thcc ever 
Umier their own protection, as thou walk’st 
Among ihc woods, dispensing charily 
To widows and to oipnans ; every boon 
Felt in their sickness, penury, or age. 

To be ftiil more angelical and divine, 
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Because of the sweet sound and the sweet light 
Breathed with it from thy bosom and thine eyes 
Day after day more and more beautiful. 

If that indeed may be, from being vow’d 
To Love and Pity all life-long, and knowing 
No happiness but that of doing good ! 

Yet, never never ceasing, till we die, 

To hold within the sanctuary of thy heart 
Thine own Ix* Fleming, though unworthy he. 

But for the life-deep passion that attends 
Thy coining and thy going, on thy breast 
To lay his head in heaven ! God bless that smile ! — 
Aye ! ours will be the sunniest life, my dove, 

That ever glanced or glided o’er the earth ! 

Sometimes upon thy palfrey, silver- rein’d, 

Thy true knight by thy side, through alleys green 
Of glimmering forest. Queenlike thou shall go, 

As in adventurous days of ol<l Boinance; 

But peril near tliee shall he none, no fiend 
Or giant starting up among the woods 
All still and heautiful as Faery Londe. 

Or habited like huntress, even with bow 
In thy fair hand, and o’er thy shoulders fair 
A quiver, thou slialt like Diana’s self 
Pursue the spotted deer. Vet drop of blood 
In these our innocent pastimes ne'er shall ctain 
Arrow of thine ; for thou from infancy 
Hast loved the timid race ; most sweet to thee 
To stand and look upon the hind at play 
In shady places with her fauns, and soon 
They all will learn to look upon thy face 
Witli fearless love, nor shun thy noisekss feet 
Along the moss-sward underneath the boughs 
So mossy of the overarching oaks. 

Gh ! 1 will lead thee tlirough a liundrcd vales 
Solemn or sweet to visit, our two selves 
The only human creatines in the gloom 
Flung down like night upon us from the clifl’i 
Of huge Ilelvellyn, where the eagles cry ; 

Or in the husli, as gentle as thy sleep. 

Of lovely CJrassmere, where the Church- Tower stands 
xVbovc the ashes of my ancestors, 

A place always as peaceful as a dream ! 

Or floating in our pinnace through the isles 
Of wooded Windermere, the Uiver-Lake 
Hung for a while between two worlds of stars ! 

Nor necd'st thou fear, my Innocent, with me 
To visit, tlirough the moonshine steering slow. 

On Lady. Isle that Holy Oratory ; 

And on my bosom leaning, there to pray 
That if indeed there any error be, 

Frailty, or guilt, or sin, in love like ours, 

Flven for the dear sake of such contrite tears 
As now How from thine eyes, and still must flow,— 
For fondest kisses cannot reach their source 
Profound — there both of us ivill plead and pray, 

IMy spirit then as humble as thine own, 

That it may be forgiven ! But if from Tlicc 
I now must walk away in my despair. 

And never, never see thee any more 
In all this loveless life, this weary world ; 

If all my supplications now must fall 
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Into that bosom, idle as the shower 
Of transitory tears which soon will melt 
Away in its fair sweetness, how shall I 
Bear up against the utter wretchedness 
Of such a desolation ! Keep my head 
From going down to a dishonour’d grave !’* 

He ceased ; nor in that passion did he know, 
Although he dimly fear’d, his wickedness. 

For liis was not a lieart of stone ; but fill’d 
To overflowing with heroic thoughts, 

With tender feelings, and with fancies wild ; 

A Being he, if ever sucli tliero w ere. 

By Nature made to love, and he beloved, 

Even as a vernal day. But Pride, the sin 
Of seraphs, and of mortal men who stand 
Upon the sunny summits of this life. 

The native greatiie'^s of his ehaiMcter 
Had lower’d unawares, and to the core 
Corrupted, but not wither’d ; for they grew 
Strong at the heart, and in luxuriance still. 

The passions that were given him to uplift 
His soul, and gain for him a name in peace, 

Fair, as in war it was most glorious. 

And now^ he would he^ruilc to sin and shame, 

And wo and death, and tloom beyond the grave— 

For in the sacred judgments of our souls 
Such seems the lot of ruin’d iimoctnci — 

That Virgin, whom his love h id found as purt' 

As dew-drop in a dream, as glad as light 
Upon the hills of God ! 

With clasped liands, 

And eyes bcsecchful, yet upbraiding not. 

Imploringly the silent '^tatue pray’d 
'rhat he w'ould yet liave pity on her youth. 

Even for her parents’ selrts ! Then like a dove. 
That, stricken by some suddin bird of ])rey,^ 

Falls moaning near it.- nc^l, down at liin feet* 

She dropt, witJi one long sigh that set'rn’d to say, 

My heart irs Itroken !” To the bairits’ Well 
He bore the corpse ; for in his agony 
That word, most hideous of all hidt oiis words, 

Was heard within the dream of his remor.'>e. 

While a more ghastly whitentss overspread 
The face of lier whom lie had murder'd. Lo ! 
Tlirough the dim opening of her eyes appears 
Something that may ho life ! 'J’hc eyelids riiovi' 

A little, and that glimpse of heavenly blue, 

Faint though it lie and clouded, may not dwidl 
In orbs that have eclipsed been by death. 

Sec ! how the breathing mystery wc call Soul 
Comes back ! AV^here was it even now, when tlirobb’d 
No pulse— no sense took notice — and tlie heart 
Beat not nor flutter’d, nor one single thought 
Bcmain’d within the many-chamber’d brain ? 

Uazing bewilder’d on some other world. 

She all at once starts up unto her knees, 

And fixes wildly on I^ Fleming’s face 
Eyes full of manifest insanity. 

As if she were a fiend unto a liend 
Gibbering in wrathful speech. Oh I not a word 
Has meaning, or, if any meaning range 
Among the alter'd syllablings of names 
13 
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Familiar once and sacred^ it is such 
As well might break the hardest heart to hear. 
Sinful, and like a poisonous breath distilKd 
Kveii from the dews of those most innocent lips, 
Even from the sweet stream of those innocent veins. 
Even from the pure drops of that innocent heart. 
Whose worst confessions, before God and man, 

A little while ago were scarcely worth 
The shedding of a tear ! 

But Mercy’s hand 

Hath readjusted now the wondrous springs 
On which the reasonable spirit moves. 

And hath at once her being and her powers, 

All knowledge of htrFclf and of this world, 

Of Heaven and of the God who reigns in Heaven ; 
Else, in their dread disorder, to the beasts 
That range the fields inferior in all sense 
And feeling, the most sad and terrible 
Of all the sad and terrible things in Nature— 

And once again the Flower of Furness shines 
In all her beauty brought hack from afiir. 

In innocence returning from the gates 
Of Hades. “ Yes I I swear by all the stars 
Heeling so strangely t])rough the skies — by all 
The uncouth glimmering of that moon — by Him 
Who diul for Muiiers — and a sinner I 
Beyond all other sinners — and I swear 
By Father and by IMothcr, whom my sin 
Y'ill soon send to their graves, to follow Thee, 
Where’er thou beckoncst, and in love to lie 
Upon thy breast, titougli in some dungcon-cell 
Our couch may he, among all crawling tilings 
That flesh and blood doth ‘'luuldcr at, and life 
Jleeoils from into inadiu'ss — I am thine ! 

Body and soul— am thine ! and for thy sake 
I saeritieo tlicm both to endless death 

Remorse ! AVIiat art thou but a pang of guilt. 

By the destruction of some blits enjoy’d 
Alarm’d and troubled, or by vanishing 
Of some bliss madly long’d for? Virtue hangs 
Uj)on a slay more frail than gossamere 
That hangs on Thee ! Back from the gates of death 
By thee no sinner ever yet v;as turn’d ; 

For thou art as unlike to sueet Contrition 
As tlio swart Ethiop on the Afric desert 
To Una wandering along Fai ry Land ! 

As bounds upon the battle-field the soul 

Of warrior to the cry of victory 

Bound liis ^"an-banner, bounded then the soul 

Of the r.o P’leiiiiiig ! Cruel in Ins bliss. 

And most relentless — nor to pity moved 
By that confession, in their darkness felt 
By very fiends to be most pitiful ; 

But even wliilo her parents’ ghosts stood by. 

So said the lost child who beheld tliem plain, 

JIh old grey head and her distracted eyec, 

He tied her to her oath, as to a stake 
Within the roarings of the coming sea ; 

And to her fate resign'd, she touch'd his lips 
With one kiss cold as tombstone when the night 
Descends iu frost upon a cemetery. 
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Not till the parting that did then befall. 

Could that lost creature ever know that I.ove 
Was but one name for all life’s miseries. 

For she had fix’d another Try sting- Hour 
From which she never more was to return 
Unto her sinless bed, but disappear 
Away with him from her old parents’ eyes. 

And before God Almighty break their hearts. 

The moon had sunk ; and over all the stars 
Black clouds came sailing from the sea ; and sighs 
And groans most human like went up and down 
The creaking woods, with dreariest intervals 
Of utter silence. At the door she stood, 

And fear’d to lift the latch ; then blind and deaf 
She totter’d o’er the threshold, and beheld 
Her miserable father on his knees. 

Before what, by the twinkling of the hearth. 

Was seen to be a corpse — her mother’s corpse. 

Sitting with unclosed eyelids on a chair. 

And staring glazedly throughout the gloom 
Straight on her daughter's face! “ My wickedness 
Has kill’d my mother !" And no other words 
Did issue from her lips till morning light ; 

But in a most unbreathing trance she lay, 

Her father sometimes fearing she was dead. 

As if awaking from her usual sleep. 

She at her usual hour arose, and knelt 
By her bedside to say her usual prayers. 

When all on a sudden starting up, she paced 
Like one who hath deranged been for years, 

In strange directions up and down the room, 

Eying particular pieces of the w'alls. 

As if that she were reading on a book, 

And by the knowledge of some dismal thing 
Distracted and amazed. Then all at once 
Laying her finger on her lips, Hush ! hush !” 

She said, hush ! hush ! my mother sleeps ! 

Those cruel sunbeams must not be allow’d 
To strike her face !” Then with wild shrieks she flow 
Into her father's arms, and tore herself 
Next moment from them with distorted features, 
Shouting and yelling, Fiend — fiend — fiend 1’ 

The sea. 

Whose foam has been through all the thunderous night 
With floating shipwreck strewn, begins at morn 
To heave in terrible beauty, and subsiding 
Hour after hour through all the fitful day 
Into a rolling gloom, by sunset, lo ! 

The w'orld of waters is as still as sleep ! 

So raged— so heaved— so roll’d — and so to calm 
Profound and perfect, that poor maniac’s soul 
Return’d. And once again among the woods 
The Flower of Furness in her beauty walk’d ; 

But pale and silent as a ghost, and none 
In awe and pity dared to speak to her, 

Or to the unearthly stillness of her grief. 

In his bereavement her ohl father went. 

As ItjS had gone for more than forty years. 

To work for their poor livelihood, far off 
On the HIgh-Furness fells. The day goes by. 

On which our soul's beloved dies ! The day, 
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On which the body of the dead is stretch'd 
By hands that deck'd it when alive ; the day 
On which the dead is shrouded ; and the day 
Of burial — one and all pass by ! The grave 
Grows green ere long ; the churchyard seem® a place 
Of pleasant rest ; and all the cottages^ 

That keep for ever sending funerals 
Within its gates, look cheerful every one. 

As if the dwellers therein never died. 

And this earth slumber'd in perpetual peace. 

For every sort of suffering there is sleep 
Provided by a gracious Providence, 

Save that of sin. We must at first endure 
The simple woe of knowing they are dead, 

A soul-sick woe in which no comfort is. 

And wish vre were beside them in the dust ! 

That anguish dire cannot sustain itself ; 

But settles down into a grief that loves. 

And finds relief in unreproved tears. 

Then cometh Sorrow like a Sabbath ! Heaven 
Sends resignation down, and faith ; and last 
Of all, there falls a kind oblivion 
Over the going out of that sweet light 
In which we had our being ; and the wretch. 

Widow’d and childless, laughs in his old age. 

Laughs and is merry even among the tombs 
Of all his kindred ! Say not that the dead 
Are unforgotten in their graves ! For all 
Beneath the sun and moon is transitory ; 

And sacred sorrow like a shadow flies, 

As unsubstantial as the happiness 
Whose loss wo vainly wept ! 

And will She keep 

That Trysting-IIour.^ And all for love of him 
Who reigneth o'er her soul, as doth the sun, 

Though hidden, o'er some melancholy sky. 

Forsake her widow'd father's house — the grave 
Of her who died within the very hour 
Her daughter lodged her oath to shame and sin ? 
That Trysting-IIour is come. The Wizard’s Oak 
With its dark umbrage hides them from the moon 
And stars, but yet a little glimmering light 
Is in the glade, and lie beholds a face. 

White as the face of one who hath been dress’d 
That morning for interment, beautiful. 

With fixed features that shall never more 
Be touch'd by one faint smile ! My mother's dead. 
And I have been, and fear that I am now, 

Not in my proper mind. But I am come. 

Though weak in body as I am in soul 
Most truly wicked, — I am come to keep 
IMy oath, and go with thee to love and death I" 

It was ail hour for Passion's self to die 
111 Pity ; and the moonshine sadly iell 
On his caresses tender now and pure 
As those in which a father holds his child. 

When call'd on to set sail to-morrow's morn. 

From liis sole, orphan, to some far-off sea. 

A sacred hush subdued his blood, which flow'd 
As cold as hers who wept herself away 
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Within th' embrace she had no cause to fear. 

Or turn from in her innocence. Her love 

Was felt to be religion towards one 

Who, while the beatings of his heart met hers. 

Knew how to venerate the sanctity 
Of nature overwhelm'd by vast distress. 

By pity touch’d, and shaken by remorse. 

He promised to allow her virgin life. 

At her beseechings, till another Spring 
To breathe amid her native woods ; till then 
To come no more u^wn her solitude. 

And haply thus,” she said, he might forgot 
Her sinful sorrow and her sinful love — 

Her sinful self — and bettor it would be 

For both their sakes, if ere next IMay-day came, 

He were to hear that she was dead and buried !” 

Into a foreign land he went away. 

The winter came, and all the winter’s snow 
Again did melt and melt from the green earth ; 

And the warm winds of April woke once more 
The sweet perennial flowers on bank and brae, 
Primrose and violet, with embroidery rare 
Decking the ground-rnoss in tach fonst glade, 
Around the woodlark's nest. Once more the Spring 
Upon the Flower of Furness look’d from heaven ; 
And well might now the very Klements 
Sigh for her sake and weep. For «|je hath held. 

All through the gloomy d.iys and raving nights 
Of winter, converse with a dreadful Shape, 

Shadowy indeed, and unsuhstantial, 

Yet obvious on her path whcne’tr she wmt 
Alone into the woods — wdth lips, ha'ids, ejes, 

All siknt, and its glidings silent too, 

But in its sadness always terrible, 

Although it wore her mother's countenance, 

Witli such dim alteration as the grave 
Breathes o'er the ghost of one in life beloved ! 

If to the Fairies' Well she dared logo, 

'Twas thtre ! From out the holy Ahbi*y’s gloom 
It issued ! Underneath the Wizard’s Oak 
it had its seat ; and from the solemn sea. 

If ever near tlie moonlight waves she walk’d, 

Aro.‘‘e the Apparition ! That the grave, 

Or land beyond the grave, sends back llie dead. 
From sin to warn in mercy, or to sin 
To drive in wrath our miserable souls. 

By passion and imagination stirr'd 
From their mysterious depths, bath ever been 
The creed of guilty creatures, Urritied 
By iheii’ communion with the spiritual world. 

And yet religion saith we stand in m od 
Of no such spectral visitations, (iuilt 
The sole creator of all ghosts that haunt 
Her gloom ! One dread Idea duly comes. 

As on the dial's face the certain shade, 

Upon our Conscience; and our moral being, 
Immortal of its immortal fears, 

Doth sliudder at some immaterial Thing 
In which its apprehensions are tinbodiecl 
Of div^he wratli and retribution ; 

A messenger sent to us, so we think. 

From shailes tlmt Ii(* beyond the shade's ol' death. 
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But rising from the night of oUr own souls 
And lost therein, again to reappear 
When Faith’s star sets, and heaven itself is black 
As hell extending through Eternity ! 

Have pity on your daughter ! On the child 
Whom you so tenderly on earth did love ! 

Have pity on me, for our Saviour’s sake !” 

But still the frowning Phantom turn'd away ; 

Nor had the name of the dear Son of God 
Power o'er that icy ear, that icy eye. 

Unchangeable as the Almighty's doom ! 

May-day had come and gone, and May-day night 
From heaven o'er many a merry festival 
Had hung her earliest star. The Trysting-Hour 
Fell like a hush upon the woods ; and lo ! 

True as the sea- tide from some far-off shore. 

The Knight of llydal, underneath the shade 
Of the 01<l Wizard's Oak. Nor panted long 
His heart for her sweet footsteps ; like a leaf 
Instant slie came, as lightly, noiselessly. 

And murmining in his ear, “ Within an hour 
Oome to iiiy fatlier's hut ere he could kiss 
Her brow or breast, the shade had disippear'd! 

'I'hc Knight stood there, till many a brilliant eye 
l.ook'd through the blue serene ; the Trysting-Star 
AVas close beside the moon ; and soon he stoop'd 
11 IS eagle-plurnes below the humble door 
AVitliin whose shade the Flower of Furness slept. 
All full of moonlight was the little ro an ; 

And there, upon her lowly couch did lie, 

(’loth'd in white raiment, free from spot or stain 
As her own virgin limbs, her virgin soul, 

I'he daughter of the wddow'J Forester, 

Whom in his passion he ha i sought to lure 
To sin and shame, even while he talk’d of heaven. 

These are my bridal robes !’* and he beheld 
That she was in her shroud. “ Nay, do not fear 
To kiss iny hp«, though they be white and cold. 
Ami whiter still, and colder soon will be!” 

Sweet sounds he heard, but in his agony 
He knew not now the meaning of the wonls ; 

But Will he knew the meaning of the sight 
That swam before his eyes, for death was there. 

As surely as that death is in the grave. 

“ Giir love was sinful — and my Alother's Ghost 
Was sent by God to save us from our sin. 

I.ong, long she bore a dreadful coiuitenanec, 

For though my spirit shudder'd in remorse. 

It had not known repentance. But last night, 
Wlien I was praying, bUst contrition came, 

And at that moment, softer, sweeter far 
Than ever voice of earthly thing could be, 

A whisper said, ‘ JMy daughter ! thy great sin 
Hath been forgiven thee!* I raised up my eyes. 
And close beside my bed, within the reach 
Of my embrace, my Sainted Mother stood. 

One of God's Angels, and let fall a kiss 
Upon my mortal brow, that breathed of heaven. 
And now my days are number'd on the earth. 
Before that moon shall set, below the Throne 
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Must stand the soul of her who speaks to thee ; 

And I may now in death a holier blessing 
Leave with thee, if thy heart indeed be changed, 
Than ever yet did sinful woman's love 
Give to her husband on their bridal day. 

I knew, before 1 saw that gracious Ghost, 

I had not long to live ; and in the woods. 

Oh ! even beside the Fairies* Well! 1 framed 
This shroud, and gather'd for myself these flowers—* 
Take one, and keep it for my sake — the rest 
Go with me to the grave. Oh ! never, never. 
Through all the longest life of happiness 
That hcavtn may have in store for thee, forget 
Me, the poor penitent ! and swear to me, 

Swear on this cross, that never more thine eyes 
Will fall with sinful thoughts on any wretch 
Like me — for I, thou said'st was fair — now look 
Upon my breast — aye, thou mayst kiss it now, 
Unblamtd ! And 1 unblamed may take the kiss 
To heaven ! See— see — they come-— they come ! 

My mother’s Spirit, and my little sister’s 
Who left us when a child, and her’s who died 
A few days after that her Lover’s ship 
Was wreck’d on Holy Isle, my earliest friend. 

Out of our own small family — Holy ones ! 

Oh ! bear me with you on your wings away ! 
Farewell, my father — weep not for thy child! 

And thou ! for whom I die — F arewell — farewell ! ’ 

He look’d, and she was dead ! — The Civil Wars 
Ere long did drench all England in her best 
And richest blood ; and fighting valiantly 
For the lUd Rose of I.ancaster he fell. 

Foremost among his conquering Chivalry, 

And then his great heart gloriously got rid 
Of all its mortal sorrows. He had told 
Unto his sister, the fair Lady Blanche, 

The story of his love and his despair ; 

A gentle lady, in her pride of place 
Most poor in spirit, and who look’d on life. 

Humble or hign, as Christians used to Icok 
In apostolic days. His obsequies 
Were celebrated — such his own desire — 

In Furness Abbey, and his body laid 
Within its holy cloilters. With a fine 
And pious feeling, she herself dcvsign’d, 

In her own brain and her own heart, his Tomb ! 

And oft, 'tis said, she came and sat for hours 
Beside the sculptor, while he chisell'd out 
Into the deep repose of shadow’d death 
These Images ! till she through tears beheld 
Her Hero- Brother in his panoply, 

A most majestic Figure I and as meek 
The Flower of F’uriiess lying ot his feet ! 
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This writer lias nothing in common 
with either of the two sets of romances 
which have of late years divided be- 
tween them the favour of the reading, 
if not of tile buying, public ; and truly 
it was high time that we should be 
invited to taste something somewhat 
different from either. The historical 
romance, capable in the liands of a 
master of all but rivalling tragedy, 
degenerates, under any other manage- 
ment, into the most nauseous of ab- 
surdities ; and what entertainment any 
educated man can possibly have re- 
ceived from any book of the class, 
published within these ten years, ex- 
cepting only Sir Walter Scott’s, we are 
altogether unable to comprehend. The 
cold moagrencss of imagination, and 
the laborious imbecility, alike visible 
in every point of conception and exe- 
cution, have stamped on the produc- 
tions of these unhappy imitators, the 
seal of supreme duncehood in this age 
and country ; and they will never be 
heard of beyond these limits. Already, 
we think, the voice of common sense 
begins to be too loud to be resisted in 
this matter. "We believe no very re- 
cent effusion of this particular xervum 
prrufi has excited the smallest approach 
to what is called a sensation, even in 
the wwld of the circulating libraries. 
Their day has already passed far into 
its gloammq — and it will have no to- 
morrow. 

Surely, surely, all men, women, and 
children, not cursed with the fatuity 
that would become a vice-president of 
the Phrenological Society, must by 


this time be about as heart-sick of 
what are called Novels of Fashionable 
Idfe. Only two men of any preten- 
sions to superiority of talent have had 
part in the uproarious manufacture of 
this w'arc, that has been dinned in our 
cars by trumpet after trumpet, during 
the last six or seven years. jMr Theo- 
dore Hooke began the business — a 
man of such strong native sense and 
thorough knowkdgeof the world as it 
is, that we cannot doubt the coxrombri/ 
which has drawn so much derision on 
hi.s ftat/inys atid was all, to use 

a phrase which he himself has brought 
into fashion, humbtif/. He could not 
cast his keen eyes over any considerable 
circle of society in this country, with- 
out perceiving the melancholy fact, 
tint the British nation labours under 
an universal mania for guiMliiy — all 
the world hurrying and bustling in the 
same idle chase — good lioncst squires 
and b.'ironcts, with pedigrees of a thou- 
sand years, and estates of ten thousand 
acres — aye, and even noble lords — yea, 
the noblest of the noble themselves (or 
at kabt their ladies), rendered fidge ty 
and 11 noom for table by tliccircunutjnce 
of their not poinchow or other belong- 
ing to one particular little circle in 
London. Comely round- paunched 
parsons and squireens, again, all over 
the land, eating the bread of bitter- 
ness, and di inking the waters of sor- 
row, because they are, or think they 
are, tipt the cold shoulder by these 
same honest squires and baronets, 
&c. S:c, who, excluded from Al- 
mack*s, in their own fair turn and rural 
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sphere enact nevertheless, with much 
success, the part of exclusives ^ — and so 
downwards — down to the very verge 
of dirty linen. The obvious facility 
of piactising lucratively on this pre* 
vail ing folly — of raising L.700, L. 1 000, 
or L.1500 per series, merely by cram- 
ming the mouths of the asinine with 
mock-majestic details of fine life— this 
found favour with an indolent no less 
than sagacious humourist; and the 
fatal example was set. Hence the vile 
and most vulgar pawings of such 
roiserables as Messrs Vivian Grey and 

The Roue” — creatures who betray 
in every page which they* stuff* full of 
Marquis and My lady, that their own 
manners are as gross as they make it 
their boast to shew their morals. Hence, 
some two or three pegs higher, and 
not more, are such very very fine 
scoundrelsas thePelharos,&c.; shallow, 
watery-brained, ill-taught, effeminate 
dandies, — animals destitute apparent- 
ly of one touch of real manhood, or of 
real passion, — cold, systematic, deli- 
berate debauchees, withal, — seducers, 
God wot ! and duellists, and, above all, 
philosophers 1 How could any hu- 
man being be gulled by such flimsy 
devices as these ? 

These gentry form a sort of cross 
between the Theodorian breed of novel 
and the Ward-ish— the extravagantly 
overrated— the heavy, imbecile, point- 
less, but still well-written, sensible, 
and, wo may even add, not disagreeable, 
Tremaine and i)e \'ere. The second 
of these books was a mere ri/acimento 
of the first ; and, fortunately for what 
remained of his reputation, i\Ir Robert 
Ward has made no third attempt. He 
has much to answer for ; c. g, if we 
were called upon to point out the most 
disgusting abomination to be found in 
the whole range of contemporary lite- 
rature, we have no hesitation in saying 
we should feel it our duty to lay our 
finger on the Bolingbroke-J5«/rt^m* of 
that last and worst of an insuflerable 
charlatan’s proiluctions — Devereux, 

The public mind being in this state 
—the patience of all sane persons be- 
ing thus exhausted by the eternal im- 
portunity of two sets of brainless as 
well heartless noveUwrights — the 
apfK?a»'anceof a work of fiction, broadly 
and (Jijjiinctly separated from them 
both in drift and purpose, must have 
been welcopc— c vtn if the manner of 
exeentingv^e design had chanced to 
be ehargeanle with signal defects. It 


was also to he expected, that the au- 
thor of such a book should be encoun- 
tered by the utmost venom of those on 
whose domains he adventured so da- 
ring an incursion— in a word, that 
there should be bustle and disturb- 
ance, and no little popping of para- 
graphs among the craft. And, ac- 
cordingly, such has been the case. 
These volumes have been greeted with 
the hearty applause of all intelligent 

E arsons whom we have happened to 
ear speak of them — and we perceive 
they are assailed with as merciless a 
storm of newspaper invectives as ever 
rebounded from the shield of merit. 

This is a book made to puzzle the 
reviewers ; and in what way to set 
about the business, we, for one, know 
not. Give an abstract of the fable ? 
That would be to injure flagrantly an 
author who has shewn more ability in 
no particular than in the complication 
of nis plot, impenetrable down to the 
very close of the narration, and the 
brevity with which he then disentan- 
gles every thing, leaving the mind, as 
far as any solution of a real rouuuive 
ever can leave it, satisfied. Give co- 
pious extracts ? This may be better 
than the analytic plan — but that is 
the best we can say lor it. It is scarct ly 
possible to render extracts from such 
a work intelligible, without betra\ing 
something of its purpose— for in this 
matter again the art of the author 
shines conspicuously, that he has no 
episodes (properly so called.) Kve-ry 
scene, every description, as wdl as 
every one incident introduced, has a 
direct bearing on the evolution of the 
fable. There is no secondary ])Iot; 
there is no describing merely for ilc- 
scribing’s sake. The structure of the 
fiction is one and ctitire; the wliolc 
action occupies hut five days ; the 
scene is not once changed ; and, through 
three volumes, attention and intercKt 
are sustained, almost without a pause, 
in the total absence of one and all of 
those parasitical devices which occupy, 
in the usual course of novel-manufac- 
ture, at least a third of the space. From 
a web thus compactly strung, who 
can hope to detach a thread without 
damage to the texture? — and there 
are absolutely no jjurfmrei jmini. 
However, wo are sure of one thing, 
namely, that hardly any pasjage can 
be extracted without convincing the 
reader that we are guilty of no exagge- 
ration when we pronounce the wri- 
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ter of the Five Nights of St Albans to 
be master of a vividly original and 
picturesque imagination, and of a truly 
masculine and energetic English style ; 
aud this we should think enough to 
induce the said reader to ascertain for 
himself whether we are not equally 
justified in our opinion — that he is 
even more remarkable for the variety 
than for the vigour of his fancy, and that 
he puts chapters together with still 
more admirable skill than he does 
words and sentences. 

There are some, no doubt, who will 
refuse to give themselves any further 
concern al^ut this romance when they 
are informed that it is full of magic ; 
to them we can only say, that we are 
extremely sorry for their condition. 
Their minds are so constituted, that a 
very great portion of what the world 
considers best in the imaginative lite- 
rature of every tongue, dead or living, 
can afford them no pleasure. If they 
be in the right, almost all great poets, 
“ from Homer to Hogg,” have been in 
the wrong. They have the misfortune 
not to relish either the Odyssey, or 
the Golden Ass, or the Arabian Nights, 
or the Flower of the Thorn, or Tha- 
laba, or Manfred, or the Monastery, 
or Kilmeny. We are sorry for them— « 
and so, no doubt, is Mr Mudford. 

“ There is,” says he, ** in the natural con- 
stitution of the strongest mind, a dim and 
obscure persuasion that the beings of ano- 
ther world mag have communion with 
this; that creatures, endowed with facul- 
ties totally dissimilar from our own, 7nag 
exist ; and that they mag possess a power 
to mingle in human transactions, of whose 
nature and extent we are necessarily 
ignorant. Hence the gross superstitions, 
and brute idolatry of those rude ages, and 
of that rude state of society, in which 
man substitutes his passions, his hopes, 
and his fears, the things he wislies, and 
the things he would avoid, for his reason, 
which teaches him not only what he 
should wish, and what avoid, but how Co 
regulate his hopes and fears. Hence, 
too, that portion of superstitious feeling 
which lurks in every mind ; which no 
mental vigour, no moral or religious dis. 
cipline, can wholly eradicate; and wliich 
makes every man accessible to the influ- 
ence of mysterious terror, under some 
circumstances or other." 

No man of genius, hawever, will 
ever write a book in three volumes, 
withoutderiving the greater part of his 
materials from human nature as he has 


himself observed its workings. This 
Tale of Sorcery, accordingly, is far in- 
deed from being a mere dream of ex- 
travagant fancy. Grant the author 
his postulate — grant him the existence 
of such supernatural agency as the 
wisest heads in England devoutly be- 
lieved in at the period at which he 
lap his scene amidst the towers of St 
Albans — and he will make no further 
demands but what every poet and 
every romancer is accustomed to make. 
He submits real men and women to 
the influences of superstitious dread, 
excited by sights and sounds alike 
remote from the actual — and they con- 
duct themselves as real men and wo- 
men would do, were they reilly placed 
under such circumstances. His cha- 
racters are numerous ; fhere are no 
less than thirteen males and two fe- 
males, whose parts in the action are 
imnortant — whose parts are distinct 
and separate — of each of whom the 
character and conduct are vividly in- 
dividualized. There is simple natural 
athos as well as mysterious unholy 
orror-^there is wit as wefl as poetry 
—there is a preat deal of rough hu- 
mour— and there peeps out occasion- 
ally a vein of satire about as keen as 
we remember to have met with of 
late. Lastly, the piece, without any 
broad pretension or moral purpose, is 
60 constructed and concluded as to 
gratify every good and generous feel- 
ing of our nature. Human virtues— 
the constancy of man and the devotion 
of woman — are arrayed against the 
power of hell ; the struggle is long, 
the trials are terrific, and the triumph 
is sudden, complete, and glorious. 

The old Abbey of St Albans is, du- 
ring five successive nights, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, the 
scene of a continued series of superna- 
tural demonstrations of the most aw- 
ful character ; certain citizens of the 
town, animated by various motives, 
combine to watch, night after night, in 
the church — and we give the follow- 
ing specimen of the things they en- 
countered : 

** The presence of Fitz-Maurice, his 
mysterious air, his silence, and the rest- 
less glances which he ever and anon cast 
round the Abbey, tended, in conjunction 
with their own recollection of past, and 
their anticipation of future events, to dif- 
fuse a more than ordinary gloom. Over- 
biiry was tlic only one who seemed in- 
sensible to this feeling. He did not 
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speak 5 but lie druined cup after cup of 
wine, ns if he were drinking himself up 
to some rec|nircd pitch of excitement. 
Occasionally he directed his looks to- 
vvaids ritz-Maiirice ; but if, by chance, 
their eyes met, he withdrew his with 
marked perturbation ; his cheeks became 
flushed, and he eagerly sought to hide his 
confusion, by renewing his potations. 

“ They had remained thus for nearly 
an hour, when a thundering knock was 
heard at the door, which resounded in 
doubling echoes through the lofty aisles. 
They all started round, and Overbury 
sprung upon his feet. Fitz-Maurice was 
motionless. Before any one could speak 
the knock was repeated, but much louder. 
They all rose except Fitz-Maurice, who 
betrayed, neither by look nor gesture, the 
slightestparticipation in their amazement. 
A third time^he knock was heard, and 
the solid foundations of the Abbey shook 
beneath their feet. Every eye was turn- 
ed towards Fitz-Maurice, who still sat 
motionless and silent. 

“ * What may this mean ?* exclaimed 
De Clare. 

“ The doors opened, and Mephosto 
entered. They could not at first distin- 
guish him through the deep gloom of the 
further extremity, but they heard the pat- 
ting of his broad feet along the stone 
pavement. At length his form became 
visible, as he moved to where Fitz-Mau- 
rice was seated. When ho was W'ithin a 
yard or two of him, he fell upon his fare 
and grovelled along the ground like a 
whipped spaniel. 

“ ‘ Am I obeyed ?’ said Fiiz-Mauricc. 

‘‘ * It is done,* replied Mephosto. 

** ‘ Enough,* answered Fiiz-Mauiice. 

‘ Be watchful as the lynx. Hence !* 

“ The dwarf retired, for some paces, 
in the same prostrate attitude, and then 
raising himself upon his feet, he crawled 
slowly out of the Abbey. 

“ They beheld this scene with dumb 
surprise ; and when they heard the doors 
close, resumed their seats in silence, 

** * It has not been always thus,* raid 
Fitz-Maurice, addressing Lacy; ‘ and 
would not be so now, but for thee and 
thine.* 

“ * I do not uriderstand you,’ replied 
Lacy. 

** * When the grey dawn first streaks 
the eastern clouds,* nnsw'ercd Fitz-Mau- 
rice, ‘ the benighted traveller rejoices, 
but he secs not the landscape that lies 
before him. By imperceptible degreer, 
its fresh and dewy loveliness grows Into 
form and beauty; anon, the gorgeous 
sun, |u rising glory, flings liia golden 
beam? upon the earth, and hill and val- 
ley, tbe woodland and the verdant plain, 


the deep river and the gushing mountain 
stream, are all revealed. Then steps he 
cheerily onward, and straight forgets the 
o’erpast perils of the dark night. Even 
so, I say, hath it been with each of } e. 
But your dawn is at hand ; your hour of 
sunrise approaches, when you shall no 
longer ask, whither is it we go?’ 

** ‘ There is not, I believe, a flinching 
spirit among us,* said De Clare ; * for 
when last we renewed our compact with 
you, it was with the resolved hearts ot 
men self-devoted to the worst.* 

“ ‘ But still with such distrust of one 
another,* added Overbury, ‘ that, like a 
band of rogues, engaged to rob or mur- 
der, you must be sworn to hang together. 
Now I * 

** * Prefer to hang alone,* added Mor- 
timer ; ‘ and I protest I not only com- 
mend thy choice, but languish for the 
performance of it.* 

“ ‘ And when I do.* vociferated Over- 
bury, ‘ it will be in a fit of the spleen, to 
think that thou canst be Imngcd only 
once, an the rope break not.* 

“ ' Which it will not do when thou ait 
hanged, my master of the Scorpion,* re- 
torted Mortimer ; * for the devil will have 
the twisting of thy rope, and ’tis Jiis 
pride to have liis own children W'cll hiu.g.’ 

“ * Why, there again you would rnoek 
me,* exclaimed Overbury, vuli;mt wilh 
W'ine. ^ Master f the Scorpion ! What can 
you say or——* 

I ?* interrupted Fitz-Maurice, fixing 
his eyes upon him ; ‘ but that your ves- 
sel, on your liomeward voyage, struck 
upon tbe Goodwin Sands, and all the 
crew perished. The ship went down. 
You bu/Tetted the waves, a golden trea- 
sure girded round your waist, and gained 
the beach, A good old man, with w’arm 
and generous cordials, brought you back 
to life, led )ou to his lonely habitation, 
gave you shelter, food, and clothing, which 
you requited l.om the store you had sa- 
ved, and left him.* 

“ * 1 did,* said Overbury, * and he was 
thankful,* 

“ ‘ As thou W'ast,* added Fitz-Maurice, 
* when you found that you ai.onk were 
saved !* 

“ ‘ I — I, — grieved— bitterly,* stammer- 
ed forth Overhury, utterly confounded by 
what he had heard. 

“ ‘ Peace !* exclaimed Fitz-Mnuricc, in 
a tone of stern command. * I promised 
you, ercwhile, further satisfaction. You 
shall have it. Behold !' 

^ “ Overhury sat like one spell-hound. 
Except that his eyes moved, and his broad 
chest heaved with a quick and labouring 
respiration, be seemed a statue, so fixed 
was his attittide, so bloodless his cheeks. 
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so marble bis look* There was a visible 
consternation, too, on the countenances 
of all save Fitz- Maurice, whose features 
underwent not the slightest change. 

“ While thus wrapped in suspense as 
to what would ensue, Fitz- Maurice took 
from his neck a gold chain, to which was 
appended a Jerusalem cross, and kissing 
It thrice, lie exclaimed eaxdi time, ‘ Ap- 
pear !’ 

“ At the third command they heard a 
noise like that of a swift stream running 
over a loose pebbly bed ; and then they 
saw a steaming vapour slowly ascend from 
tlie ground, which, as it grew in bulk, 
spread from wall to wall, filling the whole 
space of the Abbey, except where they 
sat. It gradually assumed the appearance 
of the green ocean ; the waves gently un- 
dulated ; and upon their scarcely rippled 
surface fell a soft pale light, like the 
moonbeams. Presently, the perfect image 
of A ship becalmed, its sails idly flapping 
in tlie wind as it died away, swelled into 
shajie. 

“ * Now pause ; and, anon, follow niy 
words !’ exclaimed Titz-Maurice. 

“ Tlie wondrous scene remained. It 
was so marvellously the counterpart of 
reality, tliat they almost fancied they felt 
the freshness of the ocean breeze play 
upon their cheeks. 

“ * Such was the night, its serene beau- 
ty such,’ said iMtz- Maurice, ‘when, some 
six years since, a vessel like the one you 
see, lay becalmed on the silver-seeming 
waves that wash Sicilia’s shore. How 
unlike the peaceful scene without, was 
the loul act of lust and blood that passed 
within ! A man, wliose past deeds were 
written in the blackest page of human 
crime — whose already perjured soul was 
stained with guilt beyond the wrath of 
Heaven to forgive j who had rifled the 
poor— .slain the innocent— beggared the 
friend who trusted him — plundered the 
rich — violated the sanctuary— and cut the 
throat of the priest on his own altar- 
plucked buried jewels from the dead, and 
ripped the matron’s womb in bloody scoflT, 
to teach a pirate’s midwifery,— this man, 
so steeped in villainy as I have charuc- 
tered him, was m.vstlr of the ship. As 
if he had meditated solely how he might 
do a deed to outdo the dark catalogue ot 
those lie b. d committed, his devili^h spi- 
rit engonderod one so monstrous, that in 
all hell there groans no soul doomed to 
its penal fires for sucli another ! E’en as 
a noble sire may see himself dishonoured 
in his sons, so a degenerate one shall give 
goodly fruit, which smacks not of the 
rank soil that produced it. Look at that 
form of innocence and beauty, and won- 
der, as ye may, how from a source so foul 


and loathsome, a creature thus rare and 
perfect could have sprung. She was his 
daughter.' 

“ At this moment, the bright shadow 
of a female started into life, as it were, 
upon the deck of the phantom vessel. 
She appeared in the act of offering up her 
evening orisons, and her parted lips seem- 
ed to move, while a saint-like expression 
dwelt upon her young but pensive fea- 
tures. Her limbs were moulded in the 
finest proportions, and an air of graceful 
modesty clothed her with bew'itching love- 
liness. A loud groan burst from Over- 
bury as this vision gradually melted away. 

“ ‘ The fair Gondoline,’ continued 
Fitz-Mdurice, ‘ perished that night ! The 
ravening monster of the deep .stole upon 
her slumbers, and the shrieking virgin 
found herself in the hot |fasp of a ra- 
visher. Wild prayers and screaming curses 
fall from her lips— supplicating tears gusli 
from her eye.s— with frenzied strength 
she struggles — with piteous accents she 
implores — iind then, in choking agony, 
calls upon her father ! Happy had she 
died that moment in blessed ignorance ! 
Alas ! she lived to know tbt; caitiff, lx 
WAS HER F.vrin.R I Yes, — the spoiler was 
betrayed, though shrouded in darkness. 
Despair and horror seized him j and he 
who shrunk not from the damned com- 
mission of hid unhallowed crime, now 
stood aghast at the thcuglit of one wi- 
thering glance from the maniac eyes of 
Ins violated daughter. She was mad I— her 
delirious screams of Father ! father! sear- 
ed his brain, and rang his soul’s knell of 
everlasting perdition ! This domoii-lccber, 
Mho could have lived and smiled again, 
scif-pardoned in his own pernicious heart, 
II his own heart were all that quailed him, 
could noi live \o brave an outraged world. 
Wliat, then ? Did he smite himself, and 
so appease the justice of tliis world, and 
invoke eternal judgment in the next ? Be- 
hold how, for a time, his recreant nature 
absolved itself from both.’ 

“ When Fiiz-Maurice uttered these 
words, the phantasm upon which they 
gazed underwent u horrible change. What 
had, hitherto, appeared the ealin green 
wave of the ocean, now heiived and roll- 
ed, a sea of blood; and on irs troubled 
sintace seemed to lie the form of Gon- 
j)oi iNE, glia>'^ly and distorted— her flow- 
ing unburn Jiair dishevelled ; her gar- 
ments rent— and her fair bosom gashed 
>vilh deep wounds, M’hich looked as though 
they still bled. The scene grew dark— 
the vessel blackened in the gloom — and 
a dismal cry swept along the waters, ns 
the figure of Gondoline slowly sunk be- 
neath them, deepening, in its descent, 
their crimson hue. The next moment, the 
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darkness gradually disappeared; the waves 
rippled, as if a rising breeze began to curl 
their foaming tops ; they broke, in dancing 
surges, against the side of the ship, whose 
lately pendent sails now tilled with the 
wind ; the brightness of the sun, suc- 
ceeded to what had been the likeness of 
the soft, pale moonlight ; and the tossing 
waves played in his beams, like a floor of 
sparkling emeralds. The ship moved. It 
wore round. And as its stern seemed to 
heave in sight, ‘ The Scorpion, Wilfrid 
Overbury, Master,* appeared, painted 
in large white letters upon a black ground! 

“ Overbury hud hitherto sat silent- 
gazing, like the rest, upon the necroman- 
tic illusion ; but, unlike the rest, a prey to 
tortures, which no language may describe. 
His swart and disfigured face was bathed 
with perspir^on, which ren from him in 
streams ; his teeth gnashed ; his eyes were 
starting from their sockets ; his breathing 
was short and convulsive; and as the 
varying torments of his awakened con- 
science started into visible existence upon 
his agitated frame and features,— now 
shrinking within himself— now grinning, 
as it in more than human scorn of that 
abhorrence which he felt was kindling 
round him— then grasping the table with 
a sort of frantic clutching of his half- 
clenched hands— he exhibited an appal- 
ling Image of a guilty wretch, whose long 
life of daik and desperate crime was 
suddenly unveiled, and placed in terrible 
array before him. 

“ When, however, the vision had thus 
awfully pronounced, ‘ Tiioi: art the 
MAN* !’ he could no longer command his 
maddened feelings, but, starting up and 
drawing his sword, he rushed towards 
Fitz-Maurice like a chafed tiger, roaring 
out, ‘ Fiend ' devil ’.—have at thy throat, 
hell- dog, an thou canst be strangled!' 

“ He staggered — reeled— fell— rolled 
for a moment on the ground in contor- 
tions of the most violent agony- raised 
himself on his knees— gazed wildly round 
—saw the spectre of his murdered daugh- 
ter, rising from the bosom of the once 
more becalmed sea, apparelled in glory, 


like an angel, and ascending to the clouds: 
then, with, horrid imprecations, which 
burst from him in loud yells, rather than 
in human accents, fell back and lay mo- 
tionless. 

** At that moment, the scene of en- 
chantment vanished! Howling and laugh- 
ing were heard without ; the doors flew 
open; Mephosto entered— he crawled 
towards the body of Overbury, seized it 
by the throat, and with the same case 
that he would have thrown his mantle 
round him, flung it over his shoulder, 
and carried it out of the Abbey." 

We shall make no more extracts 
from this very singular book. Some- 
time hence, when it may be suppo- 
sed to have been pretty generally cir- 
culated, we sliall probably be tempted 
to recur to it in a more critical vein ; 
at present, wc could neither analyze 
the incidents of the fable, nor enter 
minutely into the discussion of any 
one character introduced, without 
letting out the nature of the plot — 
which would be unjust equally to him 
that has written, and to the many that 
are about to read. The only remark 
which we find it altogether impossible 
to suppress, concerns some vrrfifs in 
the first volume. Mr Mudford may 
depend upon it, they are entirely un- 
worthy of the manly and vigorous 
prose before, between, and behind 
them. Let them be erased without 
mercy from. the next edition. That the 
same man wrote both the prose and 
the verse, we cannot believe. Surely 
the author of the Nights of St Albans 
can never have had any connexion, 
in his own person, with the Cockney 
School ! 

This writer would increase the ef- 
fect of his horrors, generally, by 
shortening their details ; but these 
rhymes are an abomination, with 
which he must go to work, root and 
branch. 
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hecollections of an old favourite. 


** In his wine he would volunteer an imitation of ^omelwdy, gonc’-'illy of Incledon. His imitation 
was voiMl ; 1 made pretensions to the oratorical parts ; and between us, we boasted, that we made up 
the entire phenomenon.”— Leigh Hunt’s Bvron, 


Op IncledoTi ? poor Charles Incle- 
don !" said I, turning to his portrait 
in the Storm,” hanging in goodly 
fellowship with a few of the idols of 
my theatrical days, Siddons, Kemble, 
Ban ni ster, Mrs d ordan, and G. Cook, in 
my little book-room — Poor Charles 
Incledon ! The mighty in genius, the 
high in birth, the conceited in talent, 
have not forgotten thee, then — and will 
even condescend to imitate thee, to 
imitate thee who wast inimitable T* I 
arose and walked about my little sanc- 
tum ill meditative mood. The days 
of old came o’er me — the benefit nights 
— the ])lay-bilh_, with the Storm,” 
‘‘Black-eyed Susan,” &c. in the largest 
t>pe, as forming tlie most attractive 
morcoaux in the bill of fare. Then 
Jbllovvcd the squeeze in .Tune ! through 
that horrid passage in the old Covent- 
Garden Tliealre ! — then the well-earn- 
ed climax — Incledon in blue jacket, 
wliite trousers, red waistcoat, smart 
hilt and cane — tlio representative of 
Britain’s best defenders, in holiday 
giiib- •unaccompanied by orchestra oj^ 
instruments, depending upon nought 
but “ the human voice divine,” after 
his u^ual walk before the lights, and 
j-i'peafedly licking his lips, (as if he 
thought that the sweet sounds which 
were .iccustomed to How from them 
must lea\e honey behind,) — rolling 
fmih with that vast volume of voice, 
at onee astonishing and delightful — 
“ All in the downs the licet lay 
moored and then followed the strain 
of love, niimly love and constancy, in 
llie beautiful language of Gay, and in 
tones so rich, so clear, so sweet ! every 
faculty was absorbed in the sense of 
hearing ! the hair seemed to rise, the 
flesh to stir ! the silence of the au- 
dience was holy — they durst not, they 
could not, even applaud that which so 
enchanted them, for fear of losing a 
note — 1 really think I could have 
struck any one who could have shout- 
ed a “ bravo !”— Never were IMiltou's 
lines, 

“ Soft Ly,dian airs 
IMarrioi to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 


In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning; 
The melting voice through maxes running. 
Untwisting all the chains tliat tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,” 

so illustrated as in the last line of 
Gay’s “ Black-eyed Susan,”-— 

“ Adieu ! .she cried, and waved her lily 
hand,” 

as sung by Incledon in his prime. 

*Tis strange I here was “ a voice 
that hath failed,” and little or nothing 
said of it— “ Died at Worce.ster, on 

, the celebrated vocalist, Charles 

Incledon,” without further comment, 
was all that most of the periodicals 
said at his decease. I recollect no- 
thing worthy of him being put forth, 
no essay upon his voice and .siyle — and 
why ? because poor Charles Incledon 
had ceased to be the fashion ! 

The time is somewhat advanced, 
but the quotation at the head of this 
article has brought to my mind what 
ought to have been done by abler 
hands ; and I will endeavour to point 
out what wc possessed in this singer, 
and what we have lost by his death. 

And how am 1 (qualified tor the task? 
AVith respect to the knowledge of the 
science of music I cannot boast — but 
llousscau says — “ Disoit autrefois iin 
sago, e'est au poetc a laire dc la ]>oesie, 
et au musicien a faire de la miisique ; 
mais il n appartient qu'au pbilosophe 
de bicn parler dc Tune et dc Tautre.” 
And there arc hearts, such as inspired 
the poet when he >vrole — 

'Withdraw your^tlr 

Unto this neighbouring grove ; there shall 
you see 

IIow the sweet treble of the chirping birds, 
And the sweet stirring of the moved leaves, 
Uunning delightful descant to the sound 
Of the base murmuring of the bubbling 
brook, 

Becomes a concert of good instruments, 
While twenty bubbling echoes round ubout^ 
Out of the stony concave of their mouths, 
Restore the vanish’d music of each close, 
And fill your cars full with redoubled plea- 
sure” • — 

stich as warmed Spenser when he wrote 


“ Lingua,” Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
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his Bowre of Blessc;” Tasso his 
Gardens of Arniida Collins his 
Mtlanclioly/' who 

‘ PouiM through the mellow lioni her pen- 
sive soul’ — 

such hearts, I say, and such as have 
drank with unsaiiated thirst at the 
fountains of these ** masters of the 
lay," arc better qualified to speak up- 
on a question of the “ concord of sweet 
sounds” than all the merely scientific 
musicians, whether professors or ama- 
teurs, in the world. 

Of melody aye held in thrall," 
I profess myself an admirer of that 
English music which preceded the ap- 
pearance of ^Ir Braham— the music of 
Arne, Jackson, Carter, Storace, Lin- 
ley, Shield, Davy, even of Dibdin, and 
of those fine airs, (the names of whose 
composers are now little better than 
traditional,) whitli glow in the Beg- 
gar's Opera. And of this music tlu re 
never was heard a singer equal to 
Incledon, and perhaps never will. The 
pathos, the richness, the roundness, 
the satisfying fulness to the car, which 
characterise these composers, can ne- 
ver beina^te-rtd by the mvyphj acivutific 
singLT ; tluy composed lor the voicp, 
aiui w'ithout that orgm in its mo.'J 
perfect state, complete justice can ne- 
ver be done to their strains. 

J before said these masters flomish- 
c;d previous to the debut of Mr Braham ; 
tor it is in a great me?asure owing to 
that gentleman, and the false taste he 
introduced and has kept alive, that 
they are now so seldom heard in our 
theatre.s, concerts, or drawing-rooms, 
“We have lost the notes of melody and 
feeling, and what have v;e in tiicir 
stead The glitter and plagiarism of 
Rossini, the ponderous science of We- 
ber, and the absolute trash of all our 
English composers. The last men- 
tioned gentlemen certainly come into 
court in forma pauperis,"— satisfied 
with the merit of arrangers, liarrno- 
nlzers, &c., and are found to confess, 
when detection is probable, that the 
very soul of their pieces— the melody* 
— is taken from such an Italian, such 
a Sicilian, Greek, nay even Russian 
air. 

I think I can, in some degree, ac- 
count for the fashion these composers 


have gained, and why, I fear, they arc 
likely to maintain it. It is tliat the 
public have become too nimical. Every 
female, from the liighest to the low- 
est, whose parents can purchase a piano- 
forte, and pay a master, 7nust leirn 
music; the number of teachers and 
pupils arc multiplied without end ; 
and out of either class how many are 
there qualified by nature as singers ? 
Not two in fifty. What follows ? 
By labour and attention science may 
be acquired, although voice cannot. 
The voiceless teacher may instruct his 
voiceless pupil in the foppery of an 
art, the spirit of which is unattainable 
by cither; pieces merely scientific are 
placed by him on her piano — are per- 
formed to tlie credit of both, with vast 
e.\ecution, as far as respects the science 
and the harmony — but as for the sing- 
ing, as singing ought to be, 'tis 
“ Worse than the how ling of Iribh wolves 
against ihc moon.” 

Well — Jfks.v, from the cx])ci!.sc and 
pains btstowed ii])on her, must, of 
course, be the musical oiaele of the 
family ; the father must forego his 
favourite old songs, written by hone'll 
Harry Carey,” (fisUithoii iii'^i-'ts on his 
being called) ; the mother is laugh'.d 
to scorn if slie mentions Anld Robin 
^Iray," “ Mary’s Dre.un,” “ Oh, Nan- 
ny, wilt thou gang wi' nie.>” — or such 
obsolete stuff; — and even the brothers, 
who might stickle a little for Moore’s 
melodics, 

With, thoughts that breathe and words 
that bum,” 

arc silenced with, Pooh ! any body 
can sing them.” 

Thus is the family taste made up ; 
and this extends to the patronage of 
singers in the s.yle alone deemed cor- 
rect, as it is the quantity 0 ^ publicpa- 
tronage which must influence the ma- 
nager of either theatre or concert in 
the persons he engages. And thus 
has the great extension of musical 
taste been injurious to music. 

But, to return to our old favourite. 
All who remember liim must likewise 
remember his powers of attraction ere 
this blight of fashion had come over 
us. Witness liis various benefits, and 
above all, that at the Opera House, 
producing, it is said, L.1600. Such 


. Kelly ; « I cODipuro 

a good melodist to ajine racet j nud counterpoints to hack 
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marks of public favour, added to the 
constant request of company, both 
public and private, and to a man who, 
like Incledon, loved his art, were sure 
to be productive of vanity — vanity, 
tlic besetting sin of all great men, from 
Alexander on his Persian throne, to 
All* Kean enthroned in the Coal Hole. 
— Hiseducaj,ion had been limited. The 
songs chiefly in vogue at the early part 
of the late war were nautical , which 
led him to a bold, free style ; these 
were his faults — vanity, want of cul- 
tivation, and a freedom of manner ap- 
proaching to excess. But he had a 
qualification as a singer which threw 
all these into shade. The Spectator,*' 
I believe, some where says it is ncces- 
saiy for a good dmcer to have a good 
understanding; but I think it is much 
more ncce^siry for a good singer to 
have a ijotnl and ftclliuj heart ; and 
wlicthtr hinging or acting his part in 
tile drama of life, with family, friends, 
or brotlur (not forgetting sister) per- 
formers, Charles Incledon had as warm 
a heart as ever heat. 

I cannot completely effect my pur- 
pose of reminding tlie public of what 
lliey have lost in this fine singer, witli- 
o\it lecurroncc to the songs in which 
he ('arned his fame. Pleasant is the 
recollection of joys that are passed," 
tays Ossiaii ; and what a delightful 
storehouse of melody is opened by the 
remembrance of these songs ! At the 
head of the list, in unapproachable 
beauty, stand his Black-eyed Susan," 

Storm," Old 'Powler,” and Lads 
of the Village songs which few 
voices can attempt, and none dare 
hope to equal him in. Then, as ope- 
ras, wo had first his Machcath, a part 
ill which, notwithstanding wdiat has 
been Sviid of his slovenly acting, 1 
think him unequalled. His was the 
voice to burst forth in the rich melo- 
dies of that equivocal piece— -/ir was 
the (jcuthnian who, if ruined by ex- 
cess, could become the hiyhimymaii — 
his was the dashing, manly style to 
ensnare either a Polly ora Lucy. Poor 
Alacheath is now emasculated, be- 
cause VO man has voice to sing his 
songs. I have heard Air Vounghas 
played the ])art, and report speaks 
goldenly" of his singing, and I deeply 
regret not having heard him. I under- 


stand he sings Moore's melodies better 
thananybody; and think it hkely,from 
the few ** snatches" I have heard him 
give. By the bye, excepting the hur- 
ried, thick utterance of Incledon when 
speaking, there is a great resemblance, 
as far as regards voice, between that 
singer and Mr Young. 

As a Shakspearean, I must class 
next his two sweet songs in As You 
Like it." Ilis was the pipe to be list- 
ened to amongst the warblers of Ar- 
denne," in Dr Arne’s delicious Blow ! 
blow ! thou Winter's wind, ' and 
^‘Under the green- wood tree." 
as .laques says, I can suck melan- 
choly from the recollection of these 
songs as a weasel sucks eggs." Then 
follow Jackson of Exeter's Lord of 
the Alanor," and Dibdin’s Quaker" 
and “ Waterman pieces after Incle- 
don's own heart ; all free, rich, clear 
melody, without glitter. 

But of all the composers of his own 
day. Shield was^ his favourite ; and 
justly. He furnishe l him with most 
of his popular songs. The singer was 
the peculiar organ of the" composer — 
Ins ‘‘ Thorn," his Alouth which a 
Smile," Tom Aloody," Heaving 
the Lead," ami many, many others, 
seem to have faded away with the 
voice of the melodist. 

But I find, were I to run through, 
as I proposed, all the songs peculiar 
to my heio, I should, most liktdy, tire 
my reader. The delight with which I 
dwell upon them is a specicsof egotism ; 
I will therefore only name a few more, 
and have liiin alone with his glory." 
— Sally in our Alley," the song Addi- 
son was so fond of; what an a,ssoria-^ 
tion! Post Captain,” “ Brown Jug." 
In his decline, even His father he 
lost," and On Lethe’s banks," in 
Artaxerxes; — hear the singers of the 
present day sing these songs ! Bay 
of Biscay," “ When Vulcan forged," 
the second of All’s well," ‘'Bet, sweet 
blossom," Will Watch," Last 
Whistle," ^*c. <S:c. Alas ! alas ! and 
all this is over ! He has piped his last 
wdiistle, and poor Charles " sleeps in 
peace with the dead !’* 

In concluding, I cannot but observe, 
thit no singer has so completely iden- 
tified himself with particular songs. 
Those in which he most excelled, he 


• Let the lover of melody look over the of works published, in the obituary of 

tliat beuiitifiil composer i ! ! 
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stamped ae his own«*-Doone can touch 
them " while his memory be green." 
When the race who heard him has 
faded away, some- one may attempt 
them ; but I should as soon think of 
going to see Mr Kean play Coriola- 
nus, as to hear another sing Black* 


eyed Susan." My mind is filled—*! 
have Kemble's noble patrician perfect 
before me; I have Gay's ballad in 
Incledoii's notes as 'fully in my 
mind’s carf and I would not have 
them displaced. 

W. R. 


Mr North, 

In the above attempt at an Article, I had occasion to quote from the old 
University play of “ Lingua,” from which, it strikes me, you might make an 
excellent article. As thus : some small account of University plays — a sketch 
of the plan of this— the pleading of the Senses — some of its numerous beauties, 
and all put into shape. If you approve of the idea, I will do it for you, as I 
cannot more amusingly employ my leisure. 

Yours obediently, 

W. R. 

London, Aug. 23, 1829. 


dibdik's NJ.A songs; or, scenes in the gun-room. 

" \Vhefl men arc most fcure and arrogant, they are commonly Uie most lulstakcn/’ 

III \iH. 


I WAS one of a friendly party who, 
when the AfiolUj was last fitting at 
Deptford, was hospitably entertained 
by the gun-room officers of that beau- 
tiful frigate. The party on board con- 
sisted of the three Lieutenants of the 
ship, the junior Officer of iMarines, the 
Master, the Surgeon, and the Purser ; 
and the visitors were one or two offi- 
cers from other ships, myself, and a 
Mr Bennett, an opulent merchant in 
the city of London, whose character, 
like that of many of his brethren, was 
a mixture of shrewdness and simpli- 
city — shrewd and inquisitive, and even 
wise, in every thing touching liis pe- 
cuniary interests and speculations, 
(though he was liberal enough in ex- 
pending that which he laboured heart 
and soul to acquire,) and ludicrously 
simple and contented in all matters 
connected with taste and intellect, or 
with any information, which, to use 
the language of the Exchange, might 
be deemed unprofitable. He was ne- 
vertheless much given to making a 
display of what he conceived to be ilia 
taste and his diversified knowledge: 
it was Ur^eless to refute the absurdi- 
ties whioh, good man, he was for ever 
ntteriiig ; and in vain might you gen- 
tly point out his blunders in the hope 
that he would hold his tongue. No 
such thing; whether he admitted your 


correction or not, (though the former 
rarely happened,) he would htgin 
again with the same fluent self-com- 
placciicy to dogmatize on subjects 
of which he w^as profoundly ignorant. 
— He would, for example, lecture a 
musician on his art, although lie knew 
not the difference between tlie treble 
and bass ; ainl lie would fairly gravel 
a chemist by giving laws to that science, 
which laws might, perhaps, Jiave been 
ingenious, had he not used the terms 
of botany or conchology (for he was 
not jiarticular) in explanation of the 
experiments of the furnace. lie was, 
however, right in one or two things. 
He thought, and he said so, wherever 
he went, “ that in spiteof Cobbett’sde- 
nial, Shakspeare was really a great dra- 
matic poet, and that trial by jury was 
the birth-right of Britons.'*^ He was 
of opinion, moreover, that the longi- 
tude was difficult to hit on, according 
to the old epigram of Swift, which he 
did not fail to repeat when no ladies 
were present ; and lie never scrupled 
to aver that Captain Parry had, upon 
the vjhok, failed in arriving at the 
North Pole. Upon the strength of 
these his jieculiar opinions, he thought 
himself qualified to dispute with any 
body upon any thing. If, however, 
he had one predilection stronger than 
another^ it was for nanticals ; he bad 
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made several trips in a steam-boat as 
far as the Nore ; frequently caught 
crabs” in a Funny,” and was al- 
ways called on at the — in the city, 
to sing the “ Bay of Biscay O:” 
he thought our natural safeguard was 
our '^wooden walls,” and he could 
join with strong lungs in the chorus 
of Kule Britannia.” Thus perfect- 
ed in naval information, he was con- 
sidered by his civic friends as an in- 
disputable oracle in naval matters, and 
he did not see why his authority should 
be questioned by any one else. 

The Master, who has been enume- 
rated above, was a hard-headed, sen- 
sible, but uncultivated. North-coun- 
try seaman — a regular rough knot.” 
The Lieutenants were average speci- 
mens of intelligent naval officers ; and 
the Surgeon, like the majority of his 
professional brethren of all classes, was 
a man of vigorous mind, and of va- 
rious intellectual acquirements. In- 
deed there are few persons of more 
perfect mental culture than medical 
men, which is not to be wondered at 
when it is considered that their pro- 
fessional knowledge depends so much 
on minute analysis, and that conse- 
quently they contract a habit of eii- 
qui^-y, and take nothing for granted 
without demonstration. 

Mr Bennett and myself had been 
invited on board the Apollo by the 
merchant’s relative, Russell, the se- 
cond Lieutenant, and as the fame of 
Bennett’s vocal exploits had reached 
even as far as Deptford, he wss asked 
after dinner to favour the company 
with a song. This was precisely what 
the merchant wished ; he was delight- 
ed with the compliment paid to his 
voice, and thought he could do no less 
then requite the civility of his hosts by 
singing them a sea-song, which he 
had been often told he gave with all 
the spirit of a tar. He accordingly 
cleared his pipes, assumed a bluff look, 
protruded his lips, after the manner, 
as he thought, of seamen, and chant- 
ed a well-known ballad, the conclu- 
sion of which was marked by the usual 
applause, indiscriminately and chari- 
tably manifested on such occasions. 

Bravo !” exclaimed an officer, who 
was himself a guest, but who seemed 
' to think the nraise bestowed on Ben- 
nett required some * qualihcatioii-— 

Bravo I as far as the singer's con- 
cerned — ^but as for the writer, he is, 
I must say, a sad blunderer.” 


Profanation, by the Sacred Nine ! 
as my friend the Lord Mayor’s chap* 
lain says,” ejaculated the merchant. 

No, sir,” returned the officer; 

“ nor yet by the Deep Nine — which, by 
the bye, though set to a beautiful air, 
is another blundering ballad — Pardon 
my freedom, sir ; we sailors are per- 
haps too apt to say what we think.” 

Sir,” said Bennett, assuming an 
earnestness of manner — ‘‘Sir, I’m per- 
suaded that nothing but forgetfulness, 
as to the name of the bard you abuse, 
could induce you to undervalue his 
immortal muse. My friend, the Chap- 
lain, thinks highly of his works.— Pray, 
do you know the author of the hal^ 
lad ?” 

“ Not I.” 

“ I suspected as much.” 

“ But I know this,” rejoined the 
officer, “ that were he even Moore 
himself, I should pronounce him to be, 
as far as oiir profession is concerned, 
a decided lubber.” 

“ Moore, my dear sir ! the muse of 
Moore is as opposite as day is to night 
— the very figures— nay his num- 
bers”— 

“ Numbers?” interrupted Russell, 
“ if he deal in the fiftieth part of the 
figures of old John Hamilton, he’d 
puzzle a few of his readers — What say 
you, Soundings ?” added the mer- 
chant’s relative, addressing the Mas- 
ter, in the anticipation of a blunt and 
humorous reply, 

“ Why, if you ask me what I think 
o* the matter,’’ replied the Master, in 
his broad north-country accent, “ I 
should say that your rhymesters would 
find it no easy work to tak the tho- 
rough roots oot o’ some of old John's 
log- sines and seecants.” 

“Come, George,” said Bennett, per- 
ceiving his cousin's drift, “ equivoque 
is a poor substitute for argument, as 
my clerical friend at the Mansion- 
House says— ^ new mode of blinking 
the question. But I suspect, that like 
your friend opposite, you are yourself 
Ignorant of the bard who gave birth to 
the song.” 

“ I am so far ignorant,” said Rus- 
sell, “ that I know not whether he be 
bard or beggar ; though I beUeve both, 
ever since Adam was an oakum-boy in 
Chatliam dock- yard, have been con- 
sidered synonymous. But 1 know this, 
that the man, who, in the shape of a 
sea-song, should string together such 
a tissue of trash, deserves— •Come^ 
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Master^ you shall apportion his pu« 
nishment/' added the jocular Russell^ 
who never let slip an opportunity to 
draw his blunt messmate into debate. 

‘‘ Mind ye/' said Soundings, “ I 
only speak as a sea-farin man ; but if 
I'm caaled upon to pass that sintince 
which might be duly expeckted to 
come from a joostly indignant seaman 
—I should condemn the writer — first 
of al to be tarred and feithered — then 
dooked alangside — then, all drooping 
and dreeping,droomed round the fleet, 
as a warning to al screebling loobers 
hoo they dabble oot o' their deepth." 

The gravity of the IMaster's manner, 
added to his uncouth enunciation, in 
passing, as he termed it, sentence upon 
the poet, protracted not a little the 
laugh. 

Well,” said Bennett, upon the 
return of silence — well, I must say, 
I could not have supposed it possible 
that professional prejudice — pardon 
the phrase — could be carried so far ! 
Is it to be believed that on board of a 
British man-of-war, nay, the very ship 
that bears the sacred name of Apollo — 
is it, I repeat, to be credite<l, that tlie 
sailor's boasted bard— the Shakspeare 
of the Sea — the justly denominated and 
universally acknowledged Lauroat of 
the Deep — in a word, that the great 
and immortal Bibdin should be thus 
denounced a blunderer and scribbling 
lubber 

lie is little else,” said Ilusstll, 
coolly adjusting the collar of his shirt; 
“ nor is blundering his only sin.” 

The Doctor, who presided at the 
table, and who seldom took part in 
discussion, unless something could be 
said to the purpose, thus politely ad- 
dressed his guest— I partly concede 
to your position, Mr Bennett, that pro- 
fessional prejudice is too often carried 
to an unpardonable pitch. But in this 
instance, as in every other, when the 
present subject has been brought upon 
the tapis, I must do my messmates the 
justice to say, tlrat in disputing the 
talents of the poet, they are totally un- 
influenced by any other motive than 
that of a desire to diFabusc the unini- 
tiated bpdsman with respect to the 
crronects estimation too generally 
formed of Dibdin as a nautical poet. 
As an atd^nt admirer of lyrical com- 


positions, and indeed, though I myself 
say it, no mean amateur of music, I 
have ever considered the effusions of 
Dibdin fitter for the indiscriminate re- 
vels of the tavern, than for the cool 
examination of the literary student, or 
the professional enquirer. Indeed, from 
a desire to set the reputation of the 
lyrist on a proper basis, I once propo- 
sed the project to a competent friend 
—to analyze his labours— to separate 
the meritorious from the worthless — 
to shew of what his talents really con- 
sisted ; and to prove, that though he 
deserved regard in some things, he has 
for the most part been loved not wise- 
ly, but too well. In a country like 
tnis, where, for the last four hundred 
years, there has been manifested so 
much literary genius of the highest 
order, it is surely, Air Bennett, not 
consistent that vague thoughts, clap- 
trap sentiments, confused metaphors, 
and unintelligible inventions of the 
vernacular tongue, should be profusely 
lauded ” 

*^Noo, that’s what I caal a recgular 
raker !” ejaculated Soundings. 

Nor ought we,” proceeded the 
Doctor, heedliss of the rough compli- 
ment of his blunt- minded me-sinatc, 

in reganl to our musical reputation 
to panegyrize several hundred tunes, 
because some few have deserved suc- 
cess; nor, as a maritime people, should 
wc extol as .sea-songs a hundred bal- 
lads* of which not more than four 
or five are free from nautical blunders 
of the most obvious kind.” 

It is possible,” said Bennett, in 
thebard’s anxiety to point a moral, and 
pariicularlyawakeiiin our seamen that 
heroic devotedness, that patriotic des- 
peration, which none can deny has 
been so happily cftLcted through the 
inediunj of Ids muse, that Dibdin con- 
sidered a strict adherence to technical 
truth a matter of minor import. In- 
deed, to me it appears tliat his nauti- 
cal blunders are, as my divine friend 
would say, rain-drops in the vasty 
deep — spots unfiecn on the solar lu- 
minary unaided by microscopic power, 
compared with the incalculable service 
he has rendered to his grateful coun- 
try.” 

There is no place, perhaps, where 
the “ Landed (iciilry” of Lngland, 


Dibdin published 09 lea songs 
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are more hospitably treated^ or where 
they can more freely indulge in con- 
versation, than in the gun-room of an 
English frigate: but when extrava- 
gant assertion usurps the place of ra- 
tional argument, means are promptly 
devised to smother discussion ; and 
tliese were resorted to in the present 
case, even though our mercantile ora- 
tor had backed his opinions by the 
words and authority of his friend the 
Chaplain to the l^ord Mayor. The 
Purser tried to turn the conversation 
— talked of a general promotion — an 
increase of pay — a change of admini- 
stration ; and though last, not least in 
professional interest, a change of uni- 
form.^ The first Lieutenant, who is 
introduced to the reader as Ward, af- 
fected that his presence was required 
on deck — The third apprehended 
that a signal from the senior officer's 
ship, would compel him to answer it 
in person. The Master, less delicate 
in the matter, though longer at sea 
to learn manners" than any of his 
messmates, openly declared, that it 
was like trying to gcct soondings in 
tlic goot o’ Gibraltar, to reason wi' 
men on things they knew noothing 
aboot.’' • 

The interposition of tlio President 
succeeded, however, in detaining those 
members of the mess, who, to use a 
parliamentary phrase, had evinced a 
desire to pair off." 

“ I am sure," said the Doctor, con- 
cluding his appeal to the moss — I 
am sure, if Mr Uennett be not one of 
those strong-minded men who think 
it a vice to be ronvi needy he will rea- 
dily acquiesce in the proposition, (par- 
ticularly as all the uorks of Dibdin 
are at hand), to discuss the preten- 
sions, musical and lyrical, of that 
poet, and at least allow us to pro- 
duce proof in support of our remarks." 

Bravo ! back Physic against Com- 
merce for a quarterly-bill ! — Come, 
Steward," bawled the impatient Uus- 
sell — “ come, clear the decks, and 
let's turn to with a will, and overhaul 
Mr Dibdin from clue to earing." 

fc Why, George, if my friend the 
parson were here, he'd call you on- 
othcr Longinus. — Upon my word, 
Mr President," said Bennett sarcasti- 


Scenes in Qun»room» 

cally, you must resign the critic's 
chair to my cousin. Already, as my 
reverend frfbnd would say, we recog- 
nise the language of criticism." 

Here, Simon," retorted Russell, 
assuming an unwonted solemnity of 
tone, here wc recognise none of its 
venal servility— its contemptible cant 
—We know something of the subject 
we attempt to dissect ; and when, as 
in the present case, we do cut upon 
compulsion, why, we do it in the right 
place, and never miss our mark." 

\Vcel, I inoostsay, George," said 
Soundings slyly, you always spoot 
becst, joost when you've got a wee 
drap in your ce." 

Less disposed to defend the disci- 
ples of Zoilus, than discuss to the 
last the merits of the Lyrist, Bennett 
declared tliat it was his firm belief, 
and, said he, I am fully persuaded 
that a large majority of the landed 
community are impressed with the 
same beliLf, that the songs of Dibdin 
have not only had the effect of con- 
tributing to the increase of our sea- 
men, but of actually inducing them to 
enlist into the service of their Sove- 
reign." 

The conclusion of tliis speech was 
received with a deafening shout, which 
shook the gun-room freftn its proprie- 
ty, and assailed the ears of the less 
merry Mids without. 

Wcel !" exclaimed Soundings, 
as scon as the roar had subsided, ac- 
companying his remark with a thump 
on the table from a fist which fell with 
the force of a topmaul — “ Weel, after 
that, you’ll neext persuade us Xeelson 
was feetcr for an Alderman than an 
Admiral." 

But as yet the credulity of Bennett 
appeared unassailable, and as little 
likely to be shaken by rude banter as 
serious assertion ; — the master pas- 
sion prevailing, he returned to the 
charge. 

** Possibly," said he, increasing his 
gravity of manner, possibly. Mister 
Soundings* — Here the landsman was 
again assailed by a shout which might 
have abashed any other being, the 

bumps" of whose “ self-esteem" had 
been less developed. A fter a pause, and 
a vacant starcatnis convulsed auditory, 


• It is a well-established fact, that, to the present unpopular and vulgar-looking 
uniform, is to be attributed the comparatively small muster of naval otlicers at the 
last drawing-room.— jPrin<(T's DeviL 
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as if unconscious of the cause ii^hich 
had excited the laugh, he again pro« 
ceeded— Possibly^ Mieter Sound* 
ings ** — Again the roar was reiterated, 
and was again followed by his vacuity 
of look. At length, assured by the 
Surgeon that the laugh originated 
Bolriy in the ludicrous mistake under 
which he laboured in conceiving the 
nickname of Soundings** to be the 
real name of the Master, the merchant, 
unabashed, resumed — Possibly— a 
—a— Mister— Mister.” 

Coom, out wi* it— you needn't 
mince the matter wi' me — Caal me 
Master* at once, like a man.*' 

Here the Surgeon observed, that he 
apprehended neither Mr Bennett, nor 
any of the party present, would ever 
have the gratification of designating 
their north country friend by the ho« 
norary distinction of Master of 
Arts/* 

I doo know that,” returned the 
Newcastleraan ; I’ll back these hands 
of mine,” sprawling upon the table 
his delicate digits, and which, spread 
together, fully occupied as much spate 
as that of a large- sized dish — I'll 
back that they shall pint a nail, — toorn 
a block,— hoop a cask,— caalk a seam, 
— beeld a boat,— cut oot a pair o* 
dock troosers, and moreover, gore a 
deemity petticoat with youri, for your 
heed.” 

Well, I don't dispute your me., 
chanical talents,” said the merchant, 
gravely ; “ but I was merely about to 
observe, that possibly you were not 
aware of the fact, that the poet was 
pensioned by Pitt — the Pilot that w^ea- 
thered the storm." 

Then al I can say is, that the 
poeet, as you caal him, weathered the 
pilot,” retunied ‘foundings, looking 
round for admiration at his prompt 
rejoinder. 

Ward, who as yet had taken no 
part in the discussion, now thought it 
time to open his debating battery.— 
Taking into consideration,” said he, 
the tons of ink which have been 
shed upon the interminable theme 
of impressment, it is singular that, 
among^ other sagacious propositions, 
it should never have Occurred to the 
* aholitio^ts' to suggest the propriety 


of bribing a better bard— one whose 
maritime muse might have manned 
the fleet ; and at once spared the navy 
the odium, and the nation the expense, 
attending on that unpopular mode of 
raising seamen for the service. In- 
stead of issuing press- warrants, and 
seeking and soliciting in vain the civil 
authorities to back those most uncivi- 
lixed instruments of political power, it 
would have been far more politic to 
have followed the example of Orpheus 
of old 

** The Orpheeus old ?” interrupted 
Soundings ; you were never more 
out in your reck'ning— Why, blees 
ye, she's a bran new freegate — and 
moreover a reegular fleeyer.” 

Recovering from the laugh which 
the Master’s simplicity had excited, 
the First Lieutenant resumed. 

‘‘ Or to have acted in accordance 
with the poetic apophthegm, that music 
hath charms ' 

‘‘ To soothe the savage breast,” cried 
Russell, snatching, as it were, the quo- 
tation from his messmate's mouth, and 
casting a libellous leer at the unso- 
phisticated Soundings, 

Nay,” continued Ward, sarcasti- 
cally—*' Nay, at every port we should 
have circulated songs— converted ' ri- 
ver protections' into Rowing chants 
—morose and merciless press-gangs 
into choral companies, and entrapped 
the ' able-bodied' tar with the tender- 
hearted strain.” 

Here Russell, imagining, from the 
drooping position whicli his cousin had 
assumed during the discharge of this 
ironical lire — his heiilhangingoverhis 
empty coffee-cup — his fingers fiddling 
with his spoon — that Bennett had 
abandoned ius argument, exclaimed, 
in a conciliatory tone, " Come, Simon, 
there's no dishonour in defeat — the 
bravest must strike when beaten— 
Come, dowse your colours, and at once 
strike to superior force !’* 

" Strike !” exclaimed Bennett ; — 
'' reason never strikes to ridicule — nor 
is raillery resorted to, until people find 
their argument no longer tenable. 
This is tne opinion of my worthy cle- 
rical friend, and I fully agree with it. 
Were 1 not maintaining a popular 
opinion,” continued the landsman, 


• On board men-of.war, this officer is so much in the habit of' being designated ei- 

ther by the appellation of “ Soundings/' or “ Master,” that were it not his daily duty 
to affix his signature to the log-book, he really might fbrgct his own name. 
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more disposed to protract the debate 
than cede a single point in dispute— 
or did I not think with nine-tenths 
of a thinking nation—^"' 

** Nine- tenths of your thinking na- 
tion,” interrupted his cousin, “ are too 
indolent to think for themselves— 
Mister Bull's propensity to ready- 
made opinions is not more notorious 
than his predilection for ready-made 
clothes.” 

‘‘ Well, I must say, that the best 
plain coat I ever possessed was a ready- 
made one,” observed the marine of- 
ficer, rising from the table with a pro- 
found look of wisdom, it being the 
first time, save for edible purposes, he 
had opened his mouth since he had 
sat down to dinner. 

What !” exclaimed Ward, wag- 
gishly; going, just as you are getting 
pleasant ?” 

Bennett was too much absorbed in 
his subject to enjoy these and other 
jocular shots exchanged at table.— 
Mine,” said he, “ are by no means 
ready-made opinions. They have been 
long matured, and nothing can con- 
vince me, that the ballads of the bard 
have not contributed much to our 
maritime glory. 

I should like to know,” said 
Soundings, casting at Bennett an in- 
credulous leer, whether the ballads 
were launched before our battles were 
fought, or the battles fought after the 
ballads were built ; for to me it ap- 
pears, though, mind ye, not mooch of 
a lawyer at logic, that Mister Deebdin 
is more indeebted to us for the material 
on which to build his ballads, than we 
arc to him for al he's geen us in re- 
turn.” 

Bravo, Soundings! bravo, old boy! 
When all trades fail, now^ that the 
shoe-blacking fraternity have gone to 
the wall, you've nothing to do but 
to ship a wig and bear up for the 
Bar.” 

Talking o’ becring-oop,” cried the 
Master, taking his cue from Uussell's 
good-humoured banter; did you 
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ever yet know a thorough-breed sea- 
man l^er-oop for the boonty ? Answer 
me that, Mr Bennett/' interrogated 
Soundings, again slapping his Hercu- 
lean hand upon the table, and disturb- 
ing the economy of the crockery. 

Two for one,” muttered the ma- 
rine officer, who had already returned 
to the table. 

I see no reason to alter my opi- 
nion,” said the incredulous landsman, 
adopting a brevity of reply peculiar to 
people in office. 

“ Why, one would suppose you'd a 
leeson from some of our affectionate 
freende/* ssiid Soundings, chuckling at 
a joke altogether lost on the uninitia- 
ted landsman. 

In matters of controversy, as my 
reverend ally would say, I neither know 
affectionate friends,” said Bennett, 
casting a significant glance at his re- 
lative, nor inveterate foes; but I 
assert it with increased conviction, 
that to Dibdiu's animating ctfu.sions 
is to be attributed that inflexible spirit 
of loyalty, of valour, of clemency, 
and of patriotism, that l)lazes so in- 
tensely in the bosom of the British 
tar ; and I am satisfied to the — what 
shall I say ?— to the indisputed supre- 
macy of his muse, Britain owes the 
creation of many a mariner, and the 
navy, how'ever disagreeable the asser- 
tion may sound to prejudiced ears, the 
possession of many an able-bodied sea- 
man. When Alderman Atkins was 
Lord Mayor, my reverend friend, in 
returning thanks at a civic dinner, 
when his health was drunk, observed 
that ’’ 

‘‘ ril stake my professional reputa- 
tion,” interrupted the First Lieutenant, 
starting on his legs, the fire flashing 
from his animated eye — a single iota 
of which I would not forfeit for all 
JMistcr Dibdiu's ephemeral fame — that 
his songs have never been the means 
of contributing a single seaman to 
the country, much less of adding a 
thorough^bred tar to the service* It 
is monstrous to suppose (to use the fa- 


* “ Tile navy,” says Captain Griffiths, in his admirable pamphlet On the Abolition 
of Impressment f “ is not the favourite service ; on the contrary, few seamen, compara- 
tively very few, volunitirUy enter ; and of those who receive the bounty in war time, 
to the testimony of an officer, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Penrose, (whm opinions 
must carry weight,) we fmeaiis Captain G.) beg leave to add that of our ow'n, after 
forty-five years in tlie service, that few indeed can be called botiajule volunteers. They 
have cither entered because they could not avoid tlie impress, been allowed to vo- 
lunteer (ftcr being impressed, or volunteered from merchant vessels to get rid of 
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miliar^ though forcible, phrase of the 
Master) that men, 'vvho seldom or ever 
liave been induced to bear up for the 
bounty — a boon by them ever consU 
dcred as a mere song — are beings so 
susceptible of sentiment, so alive to 
romance, as to permit their too long- 
rooted antipathies to the service to 
strike to a lubberly ballad.” 

‘Mt is very singular,” said Bennett, 
snecringly, “ that in the person of the 
very individual who has so incautiously 
denounced the bard to be a lyrical 
lubber, I now produce a living testi- 
mony in support of my assertions.” 

What, me, Simon ?” interrogated 
Kussell. 

Yes, George; your worthy father 
has more than once assured me, that 
your military ardour was roused ” 

Military ardour ! — d — n it, you 
had better make me a militia-man at 
once !” 

Well, then, that your devotion to 
the navy — (all those little pointless 
interruptions are but w'eak inventions 
of the enemy) — may be solely attribu- 
table to your predilection for Dibdin’s 
ballads when a boy.” 

Yes, and my predilection, as you 
term it, for Mister Dibdin*s doggrels, 
on one occasion, was nearly the cause 
of the boy bc’ing mast-headed for a 
four-hours' spell.” 

Bellowing one of his ballads about 
the decks?” said Ward inquisitively. 

No — we were in chase of a French 
privateer ahead. Tlie Captain and all 
the officers were on the forecastle, with 
their glasses riveted, as it were, on the 
chase, in anxious suspense. The wind 
was veering and hauling, and every 
thing depended upon taking advan- 
tage of tlie flaws that favoured us. 
Being nearer to the person of the 
Captain than a more competent mes- 
senger, I was dispatched with direc- 
tions to the officer of the watch to re- 
quest his minute attention to the conn 
— that already the ship had nearly 
been taken aback — and that 
him,' said the Captain, ^ the topsails 
are lifting* Well, aft I flew with all 
the consequence attached to my mis« 


sion — ^ The Captain says, sir,* said I, 
addressing the Second Lieutenant, who 
had charge of the deck, and who had 
not the most fascinating manners in 
the world, — ^ the Captain requests your 
attention to the conn, for that the top^ 
lifts have nearly been taken aback * — 

‘ The ioplifts aback I you young imp ! 
From whom did you liarn that lub- 
berly phrase?* — 'The Captain said fco,* 

I pertly replied. — ' The Captain said 
no such thing, sir ; and for two pins 
I'd cause him to introduce you to the 
gunner s daughter. I cannot conceive,' 
added he, increasing in anger, ' where 
you could have picked up such a lub- 
berly knownothing plirase.* — ' I saw 
it in print, sir,' said I, thinking, like 
fools of a greater growth, tljat every 
thing committed to the press was gos- 
pel, as if type were the test of truth. 
— 'In print! you positive puppy!' — 

' Yes, sir,' said I, undaunted at his 
reproachful e|ithets, 'in Poor Jack.* 
— 'I’ll Jack you!' said he, degrading 
me in the eyes of all the afterguaul 
and marines, who were then getting a 
pull of the lee- fore- brace. ‘ D’ye 
time Jacks?' addul he, pointing aloft 
to the forc-top-gallant cross-trees ; — 

' the next time I hea» you make use 
of such a blundering ballad- mongei's 
phrase, I'll send you there for a four- 
hours' So much for my devo- 
tion to Dibdin. — Now as add- 

ed Uussell, explaining to l»is relative 
the point of his anecdote, "happen to 
be ropes and not sa ils, the phrase aback, 
as applied to the former, is not only 
nonsense, but appeazs to ho a most 
unaccountable perversion of a tenn so 
generally understood. Any man pos- 
sessing the least smattering of nuuti- 
cals, would readily have said, as sung 
by seamen, * Take the top.mi Is of sea- 
men aback.' By this reading, the figure 
of the poet is rezidered nautically true, 
and equally, if not better, suitid to 
the musical rhythm.” 

Alluding to the circumstance of 
Russell having, in his youth, been de- 
voted to Dibdin, tlie .Surgeon oh.ser ved 
that he could readily beli eve that some 
of our " boysof the first class,”* when 


some pr^ure or annoyance there, and becausi they could ensure tlieir pay ordy by 
going man-of-war. But in the whole of our service, wc can hardly recciint 
half-^n-doxen bom fide voluntca's^ We must, then, look for some very potent caufe, 
thus operating against the King’s service.'*— Poge 77. 

♦ Ifoys f ihefint the younger midshipmen. 
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in the last at school, have before now 
preferred being hoisted on board to 
being hoisted on a back, and have 
therefore less relished the stripes of 
the preceptor than the strains of the 
poet: But to suppose that seamen have 
been in any way influenced by Dibdin's 
innsc, was really, to say the least of 
it,'’ added the Doctor with warmth, 

a most irrational assumption.” 

The works of Dibdin, which had 
been copiously interlined and marked 
with marginal notes, were now laid 
upon the table by the Doctor’s libra- 
rian — alias the loblolly-boy. 

^^Now,” said the President, opening 
the profcssionallife oi the lyrist, be- 
fore we discuss Mr Dibdin, let’s see 
what he says for himself.” Here the 
surgeon read aloud tlie following lu- 
dicrous effusion of self-complacency: 

‘ The music I have was strongly in my 
mind from my earliest remembrance, and 
I know that no master could at any time 
have been of the least service to me. ‘ It 
lay (piietly a hidden spuik, which in the 
oouiiiry lound nothing ardent enough to 
\iviiy it; but, coming in contact with 
proper fucly the different performances in 
town, it at once capanded, and nothing 
could keep it within bounds.' 

Passing over the fury of his mu- 
sical flame, I believe it will not be 
denied, that music, or at least the com- 
position of it, is entirely an artificial 
acijuircment, not to be obtained by 
mere genius, however strong. Handel, 
Haydn, IMozart, Beethoven, and other 
great masters,” continued the Doctor, 
‘‘could not have arisen to the emi- 
nence they attained, had they not given 
tlie most laborious attention to the 
laws of musical science. It is certain- 
ly possible, as Pope did, to lisp in iium- 
bcTs ; but it is not possible to compose 
melodies and effective harmonics W’itli- 
out a knowledge of musical tbeory," 
Nor could Dibdin, though in his mo- 
dest memoir he has thought proper to 
disclaim the necessity, have given birth 
to some of his airs, had he been alto- 
gether destitute of any acquaintance 
with the rules of composition.” 

I think, that point may be dispu- 
ted,” said Bennett, looking sagaciously. 
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although he knew not a quaver from a 
crotchet. 

“But here,” said the Doctor, point- 
ing to the passage, “ he admits that 
he ' studied the structure of Correlli’s 
harmonies,’ which, however, he con- 
founds, unintelligibly enough, with 
melody ; and to this study, it seems, 
he added an endeavour to acquire the 
theoretical learning of llamcau. In- 
consistencies of this description are, 
however, inseparable from overween- 
ing self-estimation.” 

“I don’t see that,” returned the 
merchant, dogmatically. 

“ But this is not all,” proceeded the 
President; “for here the poet modestly 
assures us, that he ^ began and com- 
pleted the Sailor s Journal in half an 
hour ; and I could mention,' says he, 
* perhaps thirty very prominent songs, 
that did not take in the writing and 
composing more than three quarters of 
an hour each.* Again he says : ^ Put- 
ting whatever merit there may be in 
writing, composing, and accompany big, 
any one of my entertainments out of 
the question, the exertion, only, never 
was before, and, I am inclined to think 
(for lam master of the subject never 
will again be, accomplished.* ” 

“ He master of his subject !” cried 
Russell indignantly. 

“ Ves; and moreover, he here says,” 
proceeded the Doctor, reading the 
passage in a mock- declamatory tone, 
“ ^ My songs have been the solace of 
sailors in long voyages, in storms, in 
battles, and they have been quoted in 
mutinie.^ to the restoration of order 
and discipline ! /”'t 

“ Unices, Doctor,” said Soundings, 
“ you want that teek’ning stoofF to act 
on my stomach like one o’ your own 
eineeticks, you'll gee us no more o’ that 
brawling braggadocea’s froth. What ! 
does he dare to say, and has the ef- 
fronteric to ;put it in print too, that 
sailors have nothing else to do in hot 
battles and heavy breezes, but to baal 
and bellow about the decks his mon- 
grell, sentimental, seck’ning, looberly 
trash And, as for his songs being 
quoted, as he caals it, to quell mutiny, 
and restore order, I can only say, that 
to me, as a straight-minded, plain- 


* Some new and very curious theories on the subject of the Mathematics of Music, 
have lately been laid before* the public, by a very ingenious young musician of the 
name of Hewitt. Published in London, 79, Wimpole Street. 

I Dibdin’s Life, vol. L p. 8. 
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sailiiif? man— a man that doesn't, like 
some folk,” (casting a significant glance 
at the merchant,) let his shore-going 
logic geet the beeter of his reason — I 
can only say, to me it seems strangely 
unaccoontable that his songs were so 
unsooccessfully sung to the mutineers 
at the Nore ; and parteckcularly in 
failing to prevent his patron — the pilot 
he weethered oot o' tne pecnshun, be- 
ing hungoopin affigeeat the fore-yard- 
arm of tne leading ships.*'* 

Blinking the egotism of the poet, his 
champion, lowering a little of his own 
lofty tone, observed, that A t all events 
it must be admitted, that the songs of 
Dibdin contributed much to the amuse- 
ment of our seamen.** 

Dibdin, my dear Simon,*’ said 
Russell, *^is by no means as popular 
in the galley as you and others of his 
admirers may imagine. In that temple 
of taste, dedicated to debate and sacred 
to song, his compositions,** continued 
the lieutenant, jocosely, ** have never 
been considered as classic. Some have 
been * condemned as unfit for service,' 
others have been docked and consign . 
ed to the cockpit, (for the denizen of 
the orlop is by no means as nice in his 
nauticals as Jack,) whilst many, to 
make them more acceptable at Sally- 
port, or popular at Point, have under- 
gone, both in metre and matter, a 
thorough repair. Indeed, as Sound- 
ings has observed, lya sentimentality is 
sick’ning, and accoms little with the 
taste of the tar. ^or is this his only 
defect ; — his tropi^ arc as false as his 
ropes are foul-thorough* puts are to 
be found in every figure — broken me- 
taphors in every verse ; and from his 
want of nautical knowledge and mis- 
application of technical terms, many 
of his stanzas are not only rendered 
puzzling to landsmen, but totally un- 
intelligible to seamen. I think you 
will allow,'* continued Russell, placing 
before his cousin the open volume 
which contained the song that had 
caused the discussion, ''that this stanza 
of your favourite ballad — a ballad, by 


the bye, of which Dibdin himself in- 
forms us that he ' published, from first 
to last, ten thousand seven hundred 
and fifty copie8,*t furnishes an ad- 
mirable specimen of lyrical confusion : 

' That time, bound straight to Portugal, 
Right fore and aft we bore ; 

But when we made Cape Ortegal, 

A gale blew off the shore. 

She lay, so did it shock her, 

A log upoTi the main. 

Till, saved from Davy’s Locker, 

We pat to sm again/ 

" Now I think it may be saft ly as- 
serted," said Russell, upon conclu- 
ding a second perusal of this verse, 
" that there is not to be found, in bis 
Alajesty's dominions, a tar annotator 
competent to interpret the phrase, 
' right fore and aft we hare ;* or who 
can comprehend the anomalous posi- 
tion of a vessel already at sea, and ly- 
ing like a log upon the main, putting 
to sesLfiyaiii, when saved from Davy’s 
Locker." 

" Had it," said the Doctor, " been 
the object of Dibdin, like that of tlie 
inimitable author of Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels, to have satirized those writers of 
romance who have unconsciously blun- 
dered in their application of nautical 
terms, he could not have succeeded 
more triumphantly than he has in that 
unmctrical jumble of impossibilities. 
Indeed, in this particular (liowcvcr 
unintentional on the part of the av>;- 
dhant poet of the deep) he freqm ntly 
eclipses the Dean ofSt Patrick’s (Swift) 

description of a storm" 

D — - that looherly wonl ! why 
can't ye caa it hree'zv, like a man in- 
terrupted the blunt nortli coniuryman. 

" Well, then, in the ynle encoun- 
tered in the voyage to Rrobdingn.ig, 
(and in which," he observed, all the 
nautical evolutions incidental to theoc- 
casion — such as reefing, furling, wear- 
ing, scudding, &c. — are detailed in an 
admirable vein of burlesque,) is scarce- 
ly broader in caricature, or more re- 
plete with blunder, than may he found 


• Tfte following passage frortr Brenton’s Naval History, may serve to elneidute the 
Master’s allusion “ At daylight next morning, the reports of guns and nrrns 
awoke them, (the officers,) and they saw what they supposed to be the executioTi of 
officers and men at the yard-arm of some of the ships, as they were run up in tln^ smoke 
of theguns^ and while hanging, concluded that they should very soon share the same 
fate ; nor was it till two or three hours afterward that they wcic undeceived, juul in- 
formed tlmt the figures suspended were only effigies meant to represent the Higlit 
Hon. William Pitt, whom they (the mutineers) facetiously termed Billy Pitt.” — Vol. j. 
p. 427. 

f “The Greenwich Pensioner.” 
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in several stanzas of the poet, who, in 
his own record, has styled himself 
^ master of his subject.'” 

But what have we here?” cried 
Bussell — 

‘ The Jlowing sails we tars unbend, 

To lead a roving life ; 

In every mess we find a friend, 

In every port a wife.* 

Now, this stanza is from the bal- 
lad entitled, “Jack in his element ;”and 
which proves pretty clearly that Dib- 
diii is never in his element when he 
dabbles in blue water. That locomo- 
tion,” continued Bussell, “is a power 
essential to a rover, no one will at- 
tempt to deny ; but I guess,” added 
the jocular Lieutenant, imitating the 
Yankee twang, “ that the commander 
of the iic^-llovcr would have looked 
‘ ’tarnation blue,' if, wdien on a roving 
commission, or when chased by the 
foe, he liad been compelled to have 
‘ unheat her flowing sails.' It is true, 
that the acceptation of this phrase, as 
received by seamen, has, in some mea- 
sure, suggested these remarks — but as 
the figure is equally false, in a nauti- 
cal, as well as a metaphorical sense, 
they cannot, I presume, be pronounced 
hypercritical. To unbend, technically 
speaking, signifies to detach the sails 
from the yards, and send them down 
for the purpose of repairing or stowing 
away, as is common upon coming into 
port. ‘ To unbend,* (a phrase, by the 
bye, little understood by big-wigs in 
office,) strikes landsmen, and was 
doubtless so conceived by Dibdin, to 
mean the unfolding of tlie canvass; 
though it cannot be applied in that 
sense, inasmuch as he states that the 
sail was already iw^Jlowing condition.” 

“ Talking of llowing, ' said Ward, 
who liad just taken up an unoccupied 
volume, “ sec what an unaccountable 
misapplication of technical terras here 
occur in his ^ Flowing can — 

‘ The cadge to weigh, 

The sheets belay, 

He does it with a wish ; 

To heave the lead, 

Or to cat- head 

Tile pond’rous anchor fish,* 

“ Here,” said Ward, “ the rhyme 
has unwittingly betrayed the writer 
into the commission of a blunder un- 
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pardonable in a nautical poet. Tofish 
the anchor to the cat-head, is folly ; 
he might as well have said, cat-headed 
the fish — one is not a greater absurd- 
ity than the other.” 

“ These little deviations from tech- 
nical truth,” said Bennett, “ appear 
to me, as I before said, to be trifles, 
compared with the greater object of 
the bard — that of elevating the hearts 
of the tars to the defence of their king 
and country.” 

“ My good sir,'* returned the First 
Lieutenant, “ the terseness and adroit- 
ness peculiar to sea idioms, when ju- 
diciously employed, may be rendered 
apparent, even to landsmen; but when 
misapplied, or made the pivot upon 
which the thoughts of an uninitiated 
rhymester are to turn, they no longer 
retain their vigour, but become dis- 
sonant to the ear, and unintelligible to 
the mind. But the fact is, few have 
afforded (and. Heaven know^s, Dibdin 
has had competitors in abundance in 
the ' Dove/ and ‘ Loi’c'-sick rhymers 
of his day) a better practical illustra- 
tion of Butler's witty definition of 
rhyme. With Dibdin, 

‘ Rhyme the rudder is of verse.* 
Deprive him of his * grog, (though, to 
do him justice, he is always flippant 
upon his *log * — liis ‘A'en,' 

his can * — his ^ sigh and his ‘ die,* 
(for with him, sailors in love, like 
Sultans in ^var, arc direfully subject 
to sudden death,) and you knock oft' 
the pintles of his verse, and render liis 
muse unmanageable.” 

“ But, Mr Bennett,” said the Doc- 
tor, “ if Dibdin's faculty of rhyming 
is poor in resources, believe me, his 
sentimentality is still more open to 
reprehension. What can be more lu- 
dicrously maudlin than this stanza, 
from the ballad entitled, ‘ Ben Back- 
stay ?' — 

‘ At distance from his ^inna*s beauty, 

While roaring winds the sea deform, 
Ben sings, and ucll performs his duty, 
And braves, for love, tlie frightful storm,* ’* 

Here the Master burst out into a 
horse-laugh, whilst Ward proceeded— 
“ 'Tis * for love* then, that on the 
cold December day Jack is seen be- 
neath the bows of a battle- ship, mer- 
ging his body in the briny deep as he 


• This beverage wai banished from the 'tween decks long prior to the Poet's 
nativity. 
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lashes the cables, or bends-on the bow- 
lines, pending the operation of clea- 
ving hause— 'Tis *Jbr love/ then, that 
in the gusty gale, in the heavy hurri- 
cane, he mounts aloft, lies out on the 
lee-yard*arm, gathers in the wildly 
agitated canvass, and finally furls the 
shaking and shattered sail — *Tis ^for 
love/ too, that he works at the winch, 
perseveres at the pumps, and bails 
below, when his frail bark is in a 
helpless and hopeltss state. A French 
sonnet teer has said, and his words 
have thus been rendered into English, 
‘ Oh ! *tis love, *tis love, 

That makes the world go round.* 

But I can assure you, Mr Bennett, 
that /ocewill never make the ^ ship go 
round.* He who trusts to the tender 
assion to heave about his ticklish 
ark, will assuredly miss stays, bun- 
gle the business, and go to leeward at 
last.” 

** The next stanza from the same 
ballad,” said the President, ‘‘affords, 
as far as relates to the tar, a striking 
illustration of the absurdity of dealing 
in sentiment: — 

‘ Alas! in vain! the vessel battei’d, 

On a rock splitting, opens wide ; 
While lacerated, torn, and 6hatter*d, 

Jien thought of Anna, sigh'd, and died' 

Again— 

* The semblance of each lovely feature, 
That Ben had team around las neck, 
Where Art stood substitute for Nature,* 

A tar, his friend, saved from the wreck ; 
In fervent hope while Anna, burning, 
Bluslfd as she wish’d to be a bride ; 

The portrait came, joy turn’d to mourn- 
ing, 

She saw, grew pale, sunkdown, and died, ’ ** 
Ifsallvery well,” said Ward, “for 
the lady to droop like a lily ; but 
what think you of Jack slipping his 
wind in love? — Hear what becomes 
of * Jack Uattlin ; — 
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‘The same express the crew commanded 

Once more to view their native land. 
Amongst the rest, brought Jack some 
tidings,— 

Would it had been his love’s fair hand ! 
Oh, fate ! her death defaced the letter ; 

Instant, his pulse forgot to move ; 
With quiv’ring lips and eyes uplifted, 

He heaved a sigh, and died for love,* 

“ Pipcs’s reply to the lady, on 
being questioned, ‘ W^hethcr he was 
ever in love speaks volumes on the 
subject of Jack's notion of the tender 
passion. But the idea of a tarry top- 
man appending from his neck the 
locket of his lass, is almost too ludi- 
crous for comment. Fancy a double- 
fisted fellow, when, in feeling for tlie 
laniard of the knife which is to cut 
the ‘ studdeii* sail-stop,' laying holil 
in mistake, and pulling from his bushy 
bosom, the chain which suspends the 
miniature of IMoll ! Imagine the ban- 
ter, nay, burst of indignation, on the 
forecastle, at such an awkward dis- 
covery ! But the truth is, that l)ib- 
din knew as little of the character of 
seamen, as he did of their terse and 
expressive phraseology. Jack may 
sigh for ‘ lir/cor/ but never for love ; 
and as for the latter, it may be literal- 
ly said to be only ‘.v/i/u-dtcp.' \Vhy, 
sir,” continued the First Lieutenant, 
addressing the merchant, “ Jack will 
tattoo himself from top to toe — dis- 
figure his flesh, and suffer consider- 
able torture, in undergoing the pain- 
ful operation which is to mark his 
person, and sometimes mart his pros- 
pects, for life, so that he can only bear 
about his body, and carry to his grave 
this gallery, or rather bevy of beau- 
ties, who have outlived his love. For 
example, ‘ B»-own Bet’ in bust, look- 
ing as blue as gunpowder and indigo 
can make lier, will be indelibly stamp- 
ed upon his browner breast. The 
fairest part of his skin will be devoted 


• The miniature, where “ Art stood substitute for Nature,** must have been a 
consummate performance, and doubtless was painted by Mrs Mec, whose delicate 
pencil makes those velvet-looking portraits of our fashionable fair. 

•j* T.>t the habit of tattooing should so long continue prevalent in the service is 
astoniohihg, when the many evils to which it condemns the self-operator arc con- 
sidered. For example— an anchor, or the initials of a marfs nanjc, iridclibly im. 
printed on the hand of a sailor, leads frequently to his npprdiension when he de- 
serts; and many a meiitorioua officer who has risen from before the mast, has often 
cursed the evil hour when he impressed on himself a token, by which his compa. 
nions in his ncwly-acqnircd rank would be able to detect his origin. 
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to the once fairest of his fancy. A 
full-length of * Fan’ footing it at the 
Poin t, will occupy a conspicuous place 
on his larboard leg ; ‘ Sue/ lolling on 
his lap, and playing with his locks, 
will take up her station on his star- 
boaril ; whilst crossed hands, entwined 
hearts, and all the emblematic de- 
vices of love and constancy, will deco- 
rate each brawny arm. Yet with all 
these marked indications of Jaek*s 
adoration of the sex, I think it may 
be safely asserted, that a tar would 
sooner think of appending a two-and- 
thirty-pound shot to his heels, and con- 
signing liirasclf at once to Davy Jones, 
than hang from liis neck the locket of 
his lass/* 

To an observation from Bennett, 
why compositions which have so long 
given pleasure, should be now so 
scrupulously examined, the Doctor re- 
plied, that were there any defi- 
ciency of topics of real interest in 
the seaman’s habits and occupations, 
there might bo an excuse for imagi- 
nary and fallacious details; but, to say 
nothing of the value of truth in all 
things, I hold a nautical poet to be 
unpardonable, in omitting to avail 
himself of the inexhaustible variety of 
amusing allusions wdiich sea-manners 
provide, and which wwld he more 
curious, more edifying, to landsmen 
in general, and to the philosophical 
enquirer in particular, than any thing 
which mere fancy could present.” 

This appears to me to be quite 
irrelevant matter,” said the merchant, 
peevishly ; “nor do I see what it has 
to say to Dibdin's merits, and par- 
ticularly his motives.” 

The motives of the poet have not 
by any body present been impugned; 
but, sj)eaking of his merits,” said the 
Doctor, “ to me it appears that the 
true merit of Dibdin consists, not in 
providing reervatUm for the sailors 
themselves — for where there is mani- 
fest error there can be no possible plea- 
sure, — but in so eulogizing the tar and 
his exploits, as to induce landsmen, 
'ivhich form the greater body of the 
nation, to appreciate the services of 
seamen — to entertain a high opinion 
of their gallantry, generosity, honesty, 
and, though last, not least, their reck- 
lessness of character, />f all of which 
Dibdin has given vague and ideal 
views. Since Dibdin’s time," con- 
tinued the Doctor, smiling, the 
compound word ‘ sea-brute/ which, 


as applied to sailors, was wont to be 
a commonplace on shore, has be- 
come obsolete. For this service, sea- 
men perhaps owe Dibdin their thanks; 
and in performing this, his nautical 
ignorance and false metaphors have 
been no obstacle. Ilis sea- songs, when 
sung on shore, are none the worse for 
technical mistakes—” 

Aye, I thought,” interrupted Ben- 
nett, triumphantly, you'd come 
round to my way of thinking." 

Pardon me — I only say his sea- 
songs were not the W'orse for mistakes 
which could not be detected by lands- 
men. Still they are fit only for those, 
who, according to the old ballad, ' live 
at home at ease;' and though Jack 
smokes them privately, and is ready, 
as Shakspeare says, to * heave the 
gorge' at the poeVs superfine senti- 
ment, he ought not to be the less ob- 
liged to the well-meaning voice \vhich 
has endeavoured to exalt him in the 
eyes of his fellow- men.— And now, 
Mr Bennett, as enough has been said 
surely, to satisfy any rational mind oa 
the subject of the poet's imperfections, 
it will be incumbent on us, before you 
return on shore, to shew you what we 
consider to be good in the nautical 
compositions of Dibdin. If you will 
allow me, I will just read, from the 
volume in my band, a few examples 
of bis best songs:— 

^Jack at the Windlass. 

* Come, all hands ahoy to the anchor 1 
From friends and relations \vc go ; 

Poll blubbers and cries; devil thank her! 

She’ll soon take another in tow. 

This breeze, like the old one, will kick ua 
About on the boisterous main ; 

And one day, if Death should not trick us, 
Perhaps we shall come back again. 
With a will-ho then pull away, jolly boys, 
At the mercy of Fortune we go; 
W'e’re in for’t ; then, damme ! what folly, 
boys, 

For to be down-hearted, ye ho I’ 

Now this verse Is so far in keeping 
with the title of the ballad ; but tlie foU 
lowing stanzas, though, per se, equal- 
ly good in composition, are foreign to 
the subject of tne song, and are better 
calculated for a ' stave* in the galley, 
than for a * sonff* at the windlass.” 

Pray, in what consists the differ- 
ence?” interrogated the merchant. 

'Why, simply this : with seamen, 
the yeo-he-ho«e is designated 
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^ song' and the song, on the con- 
trary, is termed the ‘ stave* 

^ Our boatswain takes care of the rigging, 
More spessiously when he gets drunk ; 
Tiie bobstay supplies him with swigging. 
He the cable cuts up for old junk ; 

The studding-sail serves forliis liamniock, 
M’ith the clue-lincs he bought him his 
call, 

While ensigns and Jacl s in a mammock 
He sold to buy trinkets for Poll. 

With a will-ho,’ cVc. 

But of all his songs, this is my fa- 
vourite ; 

^ Tom BouTmg. 

< Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bow- 
ling, 

The darling of our crew ; 

No more he’ll hear the tejnpest howling, 
For Death has broach’d liiiii to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 

HU heart was kind and soft ; 

Faithful btlow he did hi^ duty, 

And now lie’s gone aloft. 

* Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather. 
When lie, who all coiiimands, 

Shall give, to call lite’’< crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands : 

Thus Death, who kir)g,> and tars dispatches. 
In vain Tom’s lite lias doff’d, 

For though liis body’s under hatches, 

Ills soul is gone aloft.’ 

In the composition of this song,*' 
continued the Doctor, the poet must 
have found the ‘ Nine’ unusually pro- 
pitious ; for, out of all his lyrical ef- 
fusions, it stands as a solitary instance 
in which neither broken mclapliors 
nor nautical blundeHs are to be de- 
tected. But his heart was here deep- 
ly concerned — he was writing a dirge 
on his dead brother. And then again, 

' Poor Jack’ ” 

Avast there. Doctor 1” interrupted 
Ward ; ‘‘ though the ballad of Toor 
Jack lias perhaps contributed more 
to tlie fame of Dibdin than all his 
compositions together, yet you must 
acknowledge it has its defects, as well 
as its beauties. The principal defect 
in this ^'iQng, like the majority indeed 
of Dibdiu's, is the want of keeping in 
Uie b'Jie and tenor of the tliemc. The 
words which I shall lay a stress on as 
J read them, will hcrve to point out 
the incongruity of the poet ' 

' Why I^ard our good chaplain pahiKU 
one Iky, 

About soul-i)aving, mercy and ywe/t, 
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And, my timbers I what lingo he’d col/ and 
belay ^ 

It was just all as one as high Dutch,* 

Passing over the false figures of 
* coiling and belaying* a language, we 
are led to infer, that the sermon of the 
Chaplain was quite unintelligible to 
the tar, or ' all as one as high Dutch,' 
while, in the succeeding stanza, from 
‘ the many fine things* which fell from 
the preacher in the same discourse. 
Jack appears to be impressed with a 
very exalted idea of Providence : 

^ But he said, how a sparrow founder, 
d’ye see, 

Without orders that comes do\en hi to:e ; 
And many fine that proxed elcar^ 

ly to vie. 

That Providence takes us in tow : 

For, says he, d’ye mind me, let storms e'er 
so oft 

Take the to))-Ufts [^lopMfis, Russell ! j 
of sailor^ ahit' A, 

There’s a sweet little cherub sits perched 
up aloft, 

Will look out for the life of Poor Jack !’” 

“ But, Ward/’ said the Doctor, “ you 
have interrupted the current of praise 
indisputably due to some few of Dib- 
din’s tdfusions. I really think that 
the patriotic tone — the manliness of 
thouglit—the moral feeling, and, though 
last, not least, the technical truth, which 
pervade tht^ verse which I will now 
read, would not only redeem a worse 
ballad, but cover, in Poor Jack, as 
well as ill the poet, ‘ a iimhitude of 
hins.* In fact, I think, that evem in 
its present state, this stanza is tit to 
be ‘ borne on the liooks' of every Bri- 
tish man-of-wai, and to stand as the 
motto of evcT^ seaman in the service ; 

‘ D’ye mind me, a sailor should bj, cv'ry 
inch, 

All as one as a piece of the ship ; 

And, with hcT, brave tlie world without 
olf’ring to Hindi, 

From the moment the anchor’s a-ti ip ; 
As to me, ill all weathers, all times, tiilcs, 
and ends, 

Nought’satroublefromdutytImtspringH; 
My heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino my 
friend’s, 

And as for my life, ’tis my King’s. 

Ev’n when my time comes, ne’er believe me 
80 soft 

As with grief to be taken aback ; 

The same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good birth ti»r Poor 
Jack.’ 

But this is not the only excellence 
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of Charles Dibdin. The airs to which 
he has set his songs, (with the excep- 
tion of that of the ^ Greenwich Pen- 
sioner,' wliich is in fact the ‘ Plough 
Boy,' with a slight variation in the 
second movement,) are all, strictly 
speaking, his own ; and the character 
of them is decidedly English. The 
majority, to be sure, are not good for 
much ; but there arc two or three 
which deserve to last, and which no 
doubt will last, as specimens of ge- 
nuine and original melodics. Such, 
for instance, among his sea-songs, are, 
— ^ .lack at Greenwich ,' — * Jack at 
tile Windlass,’ — * Lovely Nan,* — ' I 
sailed from the Downs in the Nancy,' 
— ‘ "fwas Post Meridian,’ and ‘ Tom 
Bowling.'^ I might add, that though 
Dihdin cannot be called a skilful con- 
trapuntist, (notwithstanding his stu- 
dies in CorrelJi,) yet he managed to 
p*'ovidi' tolerable accompaniments to 
ins ails.” 

“ Wed, it’s al dooble Dootcb tome 
cniU-d lig iinst the sun,” said Sound- 
ings ; “ainl as for yourskcelful coon- 
ler[)untist, I can tell vou what it is, 
it you don’t shorten your yarn, you'll 
have to shew your own ,skecl in the 
jmnf to-night ; for you’ll have no other 
boat to land the party." 

“ True, Soundings — rest your col- 
loquial fame on that. And now, gen- 
tli ineii, let me recommend cigars," 

“ Bravo, Doctor — a good move," said 
Uusscll. “ Como, Bennett, though 
we’ve blown up Dihdin a few, and the 
magazine is immediately beneath our 
feet, you need not apprehend another 
gunpowder ]dot ; we have not yet 
taken in our powder." 

“ But, from the way in which you 
tu/li of Dihdin, it is evident,” returned 
Bennett sarcastically, “ that you have 
taken in your trine.** 

* * Good !” said the Doctor. Come, 
Ml Bennett, after that I must pre- 
scrihv a real Ilavannah ; —a cigar gives 
a man a fine listening appearance, and 
I like a good listener; and moreover, 
as all of us seem to be interested in 
our Ri’hject, I will endeavour to give 
you a short retrospect of marine bal- 
lads from the earliest time — Shall I 
tire you 

No, no ; go on, Doctor ! " ejaculated 
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Ward, never mind Soundings ; we 
shall not let you run a-head of your 
reckoning." 

You have often heard it said of 
ballads," proceeded the Doctor, that 
they are highly valuable as illustrating 
the times in which they were written. 
If this quality be true, generally speak- 
ing, it is more especially so when view- 
ed in connexion with the vicissitudes 
and peculiarities of naval life, where- 
in they form one of the chief solaces 
of the officers and men ; and we shall 
hardly collect from any one source so 
much information as to the different 
aspects assumed by the service at dif- 
ferent times, as may be derived from 
sea- songs of various dates. That the 
knowledge sometimes conveyed by 
them is only of a familiar kind, is ra- 
ther an enhancement than a deprecia- 
tion of their value ; for it is precisely 
of these very things regarding man- 
ners which history could scarcely con- 
descend to recognise, that we some- 
times most desire to learn. In the 
days of Duncan, Ilovre, Jervis, Nel- 
son, Cornwallis, and Collingwood, (I 
regret that I am not enabled to en- 
lighten Mr Bennett touching the 
strains of the tar in the times of Drake 
and Blake,) the midshipmen of the 
fleet vrere wont to beguile the mono- 
tony of a blockading cruise, by what, 
in the phraseology of the cockpit, was 
termed ‘ keeping up Saturday night 
with a stave.^ Nor are you, perhaps, 
exactly aware, IMr Bennett, that the 
vocal powers of the tar are not less 
estimated at the windlass of a mer- 
chantman, than at the galley of a man- 
of-war, He who keeps the watch 
awake with a ‘ stave* is as great an 
acquisition to a ship, as he who weighs 
the anchor with a song* 

Perfectly true," said the first Lieu- 
tenant. “ I see. Doctor, you've lost 
nothing by serving as assistant in a 
liner.** t 

Yes," said the Doctor, "^you 
know the sick-bay is in the immediate 
vicinity of the galley — and we all 
know that there is more to be picked 
up there than here. But not to digress : 
Considered as lyrical compositions, 
some of our old marine ballads arc ex- 
cellent and characteristic effusions; 


* It is worthy of leiimtk, that where Dibdiu has been successful in his poetry, he 

has been equally so in his music. 
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whilst others^ though popular, arc 
not only deficient in literary merit, but, 
like many of Dibdin’s, are filled with 
nautical ignorances; though the re- 
verse of Gray's proposition about the 
' bliss of ignorance ' is nowhere so ob« 
vious as on board ship " 

Does not Gray say,” interrupted 
Bennett, Hhat it is folly to be wise ?’ 
Now, I call that nonsense, and so docs 
my reverend friend ; and I defy yon. 
Doctor, to shew any thing half so stu- 
pid in Dibdin's songs.” 

That is a sagacious remark of 
yours,” returned the Doctor. But I 
was going to say, witli regard to the 
music to which sea ballads are set, I 
am of opinion that a very curious and 
interesting theme may be suggested to 
enquiring minds ; and that wliat has 
been tauntingly asserted of England — 
to wit, that she alone, of all European 
countries, has no national music— may 
be refuted by appealing toiler sea songs. 
Other answ'ers to this vulgar error 
might, indeed, be made w ith success ; 
and it would not be difficult, even 
without the aid of her naval music, 
to repel the reproach, Avere English- 
men as zealous for the fame of their 
country, and as much given to up- 
holding the merits of their country- 
men, as are the natives of Scotland and 
Ireland.” 

I say, soora one has been droon- 
ing the miller,” said the Master, ta- 
king a gulp of his grog. “ Damme, if 
it isn’t half water !” 

The laugh at the IMaster’s idea of 
weak grog for some moments inter- 
rupted the Doctor. I will not, how- 
ever,” he proceeded, extend, what 
already looks too much like a lecture, 
by any argument touching the claim 
of England to the ])ossesj>ion of Na* 
iional airs, but confine myself solely 
to sea songs ; and I think jiou will ad- 
mit, that it is in some of these that 
English musical talent will be mani- 
fest. The style of the tunes is not 
Scotch, Welsh, nor Irish ; still less is 
it German, French, or Italian; and 
let me here remark, as a note- worthy 
fact, tbat^ neither Scotland, Ireland, 
nor has sea songs, properly so 

cahed. Soa songs, therefore, are not 
so much Brituh, as purely and exclu- 
sively Engliah ; and I thinlUt may 
be safely asserted, that somiPof the 
airs destrve to rank with the happiest 
instances extant of simple but charac- 
teristic tpel<^y« In further illustra- 
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tion of my argument, it may be men- 
tioned, that the greatest of mo- 
dern musicians — the illustrious crea- 
tor of a new style, which started at 
once into life at his bidding, and which 
continues to be the sole medium of the 
art — need I add the name of Haydn ? 
—was utterly incompetent to the pro- 
duction of music for a sea song, 
though he attempted it in his celebra- 
ted canzonets, written in this country 
to English words ; which song is not 
only the worst of his works, but 
is perhaps one of the most feeble 
productions ever committed to the 
press.” 

What song was that ?” asked the 
merchant. 

‘‘ Some trash, with the burden of 
^ burly burly.' It seems as if the very 
touch of the waves had been over- 
powering to the gifted German, and 
had chilled his great musical facul- 
ties. Not so, however, with our own 
composers, ‘ who are native and en- 
dued unto that element.'” 

Bravo ! our side of the house 1” 
cried Russell. 

** One of our earliest naval ballads,” 
continued the Doctor, is derived 
from the IVpys Collection, and is sup- 
posed to have been written in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It records 
the events of a sea-fight in the reign of 
Henry the JlOighth, between Lord 
Howard and Sir Andrew Barton, a 
Scotch pirate ; and it is rendered cu- 
rious by the picture it presents of na- 
val engagements in those days, — and 
by a singular fact wliich transpires in 
the course of the detads ; namely, that 
the then maritime force of England 
con.Mstcd of onlv two .^hi/ts of war /” 

“ Two ships of war !” exclaimed 
the Mastei — Then of course there 
were d — d few lionourable nobs on the 
skeeper's list.” 

If my memory be just,” saitl the 
Surgeon, “in Percy’s Ueliques of An- 
cient Poetry there is another old ma- 
rine ballad, called the ^ Winning of 
Ca/c-v,’ a name which our sailors liad 
given to Cadiz. This affair took place 
in June, 1596 ; hut the description of 
it in the old song presents nothing 
peculiar, or worthy of attention as re- 
gards naval manners. From this pe- 
riod, I cannot at present call to mind 
any sea song of importance till Gay’s 
‘Black-eycdSuFan,* wliich, you know, 
has maintained its popularity to the 
present hour, and which deserves to 
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have (lone so, no less on account of 
the beauty of the verses, than of the 
pathetic air in the minor to which they 
are set. This was, at no great length of 
time, succeeded by Stevens's ‘ Storm,' 
a song which, I believe you will all 
allow, stands deservedly at the head 
of the Lyrics of the Deep. The words 
arc nautically correct, the music is of 
a manly and original character, and 
the subject-matter is one of the most 
interesting of the many striking inci- 
dents common to sea-life. These fine 
ballads, if I mistake not, were suc- 
ceeded by one or two popular songs, 
with music by Dr Arne ; then came 
those of Dibdin, which were in their 
turn followed by a host of composi- 
tions, distinguished more by the stre- 
nuous, robust character of the music, 
than by poetical excellence, or pro- 
fessional accuracy in the w'ords. The 
songs in which the words happened to 
be vigorous and true — (such, for ex- 
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ample, as Cowper’s noble ballad call, 
ed the * Castaivay* and the * Loss of 
the Royal George,') — were not set to 
music ; but the powers of Shield, 
Davy, and others, were wasted on 
verses unworthy of their compositions. 
Am ong these, th e foremost i n excellence 
is the ^Arethusa,' a composition on 
which the singing of Incledon, and the 
bold, reckless, original John-Bull-like 
character of the air by Shield, or 
ascribed to him, have fixed a high re- 
putation. Davy's ‘ Bay of Biscay' 
deserves its popularity ; and the ‘ Sail- 
or Boy,' ^ The Old Commodore,* and 
one or two other melodies by Reeve, 
(who, though not much of a musician, 
ivasan admirable melodist,) abound al- 
so in thequalities which I have already 
alluded to, as peculiar to the national 
music adapted to sea songs. — I've 
talked myself into an appetite — Come, 
Steward, bear a hand with supper — 
Mr Bennett is fast asleep !” 
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Chap. IX. 


After a short pause, Mrs Winsom 
resumed her narrative, saying— 

“ But ye're no to think a lodging- 
house is free from calamities, for I 
can assure you, that soon alter the jo- 
cose days I had with the Tmstrons, 
T met with a sore trial. It came of the 
misfortune of a sweet young miss, 
who was beguiled from her parents 
by adiagoon officer — one of your pro- 
digals that defy the Ten Command- 
ments and the laws of man, with mus- 
iophas on their upper lips — no that he 
was to be objected to on account of 
his visiognomy, for in truth lie was 
ail Absalom of beauty, and had a 
tongue to wile tlie bird from the tree. 
Indeed, after I saw him, I almost 
thought the poor maiden was but light- 
ly to blame ; and I never could satis- 
iy myself how so brave a gallant — so 
free-hearted and fair-spoken, — could 
be a perjured wretch ; but, for all my 
womanly indulgence, he was so, and 
I was condemned to acknowledge it by 
my conscience, as I crobned in the 
watches of the night, 

" jMcn are deceivers ever.' 

Miss Fatima Camomile was one 


of the seven daughters of the Reverend 
Dr Camomile, by his third wife, who, 
according to the most authentic ac- 
counts, iiad fewer children than ei- 
ther of tlie tw'o who were her ances- 
tors in his bosom. 

“ The Doctor keepit a school for 
select young gentlemen, ordained for 
a classical way of life ; — and out of it 
came to pass, that when Captain Ram- 
pant was a bit laddie, he was sent by 
ins docis to learn Greek ami Latin 
with the worthy Doctor, who surely 
was a most superior man. 

“ Miss Fatima and the Captain, 
when they were playing bairns — he a 
birky laddie, and she a hardy lassie- 
fell into love, according to the fashion 
of teens and nonage, and betrothed 
vows of everlasting perdition if they 
ptf'^ved false to one another. 
f** But it came to pass, as in course 
of nature it was to be looked for, that 
his friends took him from the Doctor's 
school, and placed him in the army, 
where, as might have been expected, 
he grew, being a handsome young 
man, and a great ne'er-do-weel. After 
some five or six years, his regimentals 
were quartered in a towm contiguous 
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to the village where Miss Fatima lived 
with her father and the multitude of 
her sisters^ in the enjoyment of every 
comfort, and the pleasant innocence 
of a classical academy. 

** Out of this accidence, the Cap- 
tain — or, as I should call him, the 
Hornet, for he was as yet not farther 
promoted — repaired his old acquaint- 
ance withthe Doctor, and renewed his 
familiars with Miss Fatima, until oiF 
they came in a chaise- and- four, ma- 
king a loupment into my first fioor, 
as if they had been a real man and 
wife, according to the Gospels of the 
Bishops of London, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Well, you see, being in my house, 
I began to have ray doubts o' the sin- 
cerity of their marriage. I couklna 
tell how such doubts arose— that was 
impossible ; but I thought they ivere 
overly fond to be by themselves — no- 
body came nigh them — and one Sab- 
bath night I said to myself, Is’t no 
wondertul that never a young leddy 
comes to speir for Mrs Kainpant, if 
it were only to get insight into the na- 
ture of matrimony ? In short, before 
Monday morning I was worked into 
a persuasion that ]\Irb Rampant was 
not a creditable lodger. Voung, lovely, 
and Jaiuenting — for she was otteii 
in tears — I discerned there was a 
doubt ; and what would have become 
o* me and iny valuable property in this 
house, had I no made a testification t 
Let no man, or wmtuan either, say 
that I was moved thereunto by an 
expiscatory curiosity. No ! I had a 
dread upon me ; I thought iny house 
might inherit a blemish from that 
thoughtless and friendless pair, and 
therefore was 1 stirred, by an obligation 
of duty, to look into the young iatly's 
affair. What a discovery was mine ! 
The salt tears riii into my eyes when 
I think of her story. Oh, the natural 
perfidiousness of man I 

She told roe with what innocence, 
like tw'o babes in the wood, when he 
was at her father's school, they had 
lov'Jd one another. How often, while 
yet neither knew the meaning of their 
words, he promised to marry her, and 
how fondly she had reckoned on being 
Mrs Rampant. It was very pathetical. 

^ Often when lie was gone, said the 
poor young lady, « I have walked into 
the fields, having no companion but 
the holy moon, and those witnessing 
stars which had their light purified by 


the simplicity of our fondness, calling 
upon them to bear testimony to the 
truth of my love. There was a spell 
upon iny heart, which assured me he 
would come back, and that our happi- 
ness would yet be fulfilled. I never 
thought of any other love ; when the 
lily bloomed, I worshipped the sign, 
because I knew my weak heart taught 
me to believe so, that when he saw 
the blossom, he would dearly think of 
me, we had so often in our young 
years admired its fragrance and its 
spotlessnesa together. 

“ MIc came at last, — and, though no 
longer the merry inaileap boy, who had 
been both in gladness and m sadness 
the companion of my sweetest hours, 
he was the same being, but with a rich- 
er stock of manhood and cheerful bear- 
ing. Still he was so much the sanu*, 
I could not love him less than I had 
ever done. Alas I I soon began to leel 
I loved him more. Nor did lus pas- 
sion seem diminished ; and I was 
phased it should be so, for who could 
think there was any guile in Harry 
Rampant.^ 

He had been, it is true, five years 
in the woild, and I hud been ahv.ijs 
at lioine ; nor could I imagine what 
five yeuT'i' transmutation in barracks, 
and the license of young soldiership, 
could effect on the heart of man. He 
.seemed tb me all I desired ; where was 
truth, if he was not irue ? In that 
soft, that fearful, and confiding time, 
ill which I telt myself to be more in 
fault than he was, 1 could not doubt 
the faithfulness of his honour.' 

“ 1 thought/’ said Mrs VV^insom, re- 
suming lier natural tone, ‘^wheu 1 
learnt thi , that it would be a hard 
thing to hurry the young man before 
the session after such a disclosure; and 
I reasoned with Miss Fatima, for 1 
would no longer adorn her with the 
kittle of Mrs Rampant, telling her that 
she had been on overly fond cutty, and 
was much to blame. 

** But notwithstanding, though iny 
words were surgical knives, removing 
proud flesh, 1 yet told her for a com- 
fort, that I would speak to Captain 
Rampant, and with God's help would 
end her misery. Poor thing! she was 
by this time most disconsolate to be- 
hold I Her fair eyes were waxing wide 
— the gracious beauty of her cheeks 
was become nalc — her mouth had lost 
the swirl of dimples that made it gayer 
than smiles, and she rose from her chair 
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^vith a heaviness as if there was about 
luT a burden or a shame. 

That same night, after she had 
bc'cii long abed, the Captain came 
home Irom one of his parties — she 
iievcr went to any. I sat up on pur- 
jiose to meet him. He was not ree, but 
gay— his wits were all about him ; but 
they were sparkling. 

“ ‘ Captain,' quo’ I, when I had let 
him in, ‘ come into the parlour, for I 
would fain have a discourse with you 
— jMrs Uampant, as ye call her, is very 
bad’ 

“ ‘ Who dares to say so?’ cried he. 
^ Ca})tain, Captain,’ was my reply, 
‘ dinna yo be contrarie ; tlure’s a 
fault somewhere, and tlie sooner it’s 
owned the better — She’s ill, I should 
have said.’ 

‘‘lie had been in Scotland, and 
knew what owning a fault meant in a 
(diristiaii country; so of course he be- 
gan to make an equivocal of a ridicu- 
lous kind with me ; but a power was 
then given to me, and verily I have 
thought that I \vas surely fortified and 
inspind with the spirit of truth and 
seriousness. 

“ ‘Oh Captain/ was my answer to 
his light-hearted ribaldry, ^ ye’re 
duo a great debt — ye hao a great sum 
of sin to answ'er for. Here w^as a young 
lady, rosy and sweet, blooming upon 
her native bush, though it may have 
been thorny. The dear and kind en- 
chantments of auUl lung syne were 
around her paternal sanctuary — and 
gentle Memory was ready with her 
golden key to open the tower to you 
when you returned.* 

“ He looked clouded as I said this— 
his mirth was departed ; but for all 
tliat I persevered, saying, 

“ ‘And what. Captain, have ye earn- 
ed by your deceitfuliiess ? — a wither- 
ed Hov er and a broken heart. Oh sir, 
where was fine feeling when ye brought 
the harlot thoughts of camps andbar- 
j acks into the defenceless and innocent 
bowers of love and confidence — where 
was bravery, when the silly blandish- 
ments of a simple maiden won you to 
forget the virtue wherewith remem- 
brance had sanctified the scenes where- 
in she fell — and where is your honour, 
knowing that what was won was given 
in the faithfulness of youthful con- 
stancy, that you refuse still to redeem 
the pledge of fidelity?* 

1 spoke like my father in the pul- 
pit ; and, by the pith of what I said, 


so daunted the worldly audacity of 
the Captain, that he sat silent, and 
made no answer. Seeing him thus in 
a sort of penitential meditation, I 
pressed upon him further — I bade him 
compare what the unfortunate lady 
was, with what she might, but for him, 
have been. It was a depicting that 
made my own heart melt with sorrow, 
and my eyes to overflow with tears. 

“ I inscribed upon his conscience, 
bow, before her ruin, she went bloom- 
ingly and gay to her father’s church, 
the bells ringing in unison with her 
happy fancies. I spoke of the worthy 
young men who then eyed her with 
love and admiration, but whose advan- 
ces she repelled, because she thought 
only of him ; and then I shewed him 
what he had made of her — a destitute 
creature, scorned by all who knew 
her in her blameless time, being in a 
stranger’s house, fearful to visit the 
streets ; and my corruption rising, I 
cried with vehemence, ‘ Keprobate ! 
she was beloved and honoured, and 
you have made her a light woman !’ 

“ He said nothing to me ; but he 
rose, and, putting on his hat with an 
emphasis, as my father would have 
called it, left the house. 

“ Next morning, Miss Fatima had 
a letter from him ; but what was in it 
she never did reveal, for she read it 
over to herself. It contained a bank- 
note for a hundred pounds — which 
was a large sum, considering my bill 
was not tlien above eleven— and she 
read it again, and began to moan and 
mourn from the depths of her spirit. 
Then she gave me the bank-note 
with a melancholy smile, and said she 
thought it w as enough — and she press- 
ed my hand kindly, and added, she 
had overheard all I had spoken to the 
Captain. In the same moment she 
started up, and, shaking her hands to- 
wards the holy skies, she cried, ‘ It is 
so — I am such ; and it shall be done.* 
I was araaaed and terrified at her 
veliemence. 1 feared, but could not 
guess, what her intent w^aa ; but she 
soon after put on a countenance of 
calmness — yet it was a calm without 
quiet. Her pale cheek, which had long 
lost its flower, became of a clayey dead- 
liness— her eyes glittered as if they 
saw not— her voice had a far-off, hol- 
low, tombhke sound— and there was 
a horror in her smile, that made me 
suffer ^ if the world of the dead had 
been disclosed before me* 
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** Such she was for some four or five in a manner myself demented ; but a 
days^it might have been a whole change at last began to manifest itself 
week— ril not dispute that, for I was — and such a change !” 


Chap. X. 


Mrs WiNSOM was deeply affected 
by what she had related, and she told it 
with so much dramatic propriety, that 
I wondered at the talent she displayed. 
I have, however, since often observed 
the same singular faculty in other illi- 
terate persons, and have seen them ri- 
sing in the course of a narration to the 
supposed beautiful eloquence of the 
higher minds of whom they discour- 
sed. I ought, hoAvever, to acknow- 
ledge that I was melted with more 
than ordinary sympathy for the doom 
of the unfortunate young lady, which 
the motherly zeal of my worthy land- 
lady had evidently precipitated ; and my 
curiosity was so excited, that I could 
not repress the desire to be informed 
of the sequel of a story so tragical. 

** When,"' rcauined Mrs Wiiisoin, 

when the desolated creature came 
to a true sense of her forlorn situation 
—for in her panic she was too wild to 
have a right discernment — it was free- 
zing to hear how she lamented; she 
didna plead that she had been a re- 
sisting victim ; nor did she take all 
the blame upon herself. Tliere was a 
flattery in her heart that she had been 
betrayed by ibe condition of her fa- 
ther’s house more than by her own 
weakness, or that the accomplisher 
of her ruin had a premeditated pur- 
jiose. Still, however, she wept and 
wailed until her hopelessness became 
incurable. 

“ It was soon manifest that Death 
had laid his cold hand upon her, in 
defiance of all medicine and doctor’s 
skill. 

" From morning to night she sat 
by herself on the sofa, lier one hand 
on the other resting on her knee, and 
her eyes reading, as it were, the leaf 
of a curious page of vacuity in the 
threads and paw Iron of the carpet. 
She thought of nothing but of time. 

WhtJ 3 1 went into her room in 
the mofning, jdie would say, ‘Is not 
this Wednesday, riday ?' as it might 
chance to be. i^d as often as I went 
again during the rest of the day, she 
would tne hour. It was melan- 
dtc^y^sce her despondency, and how 
pleased she was wlicn the' time had 
seemed to have run a little faster than 


she expected. IIow patient and how 
beautiful she was in all this ; but oh ! 
how plainly her heart was breaking. 

“ When more than I'ight mournful 
months had come and gone, seeing 
that, by the course of nature, she was 
soon to become a motlicr, I thought it 
my duty, in a far-off way, to remind 
licr that it w’as needful to prepare for 
a stranger. 

She looked at me, I thought re- 
proachfully, but lier eyes were full of 
tears, and she answered, ‘ No. I have 
here, within, a conviction that my sin 
and shame will pass from this world 
together. I dreamt last night that I 
beheld my venerable grandfather — he 
w’as a holy and religious man — stand- 
ing at a gate to whicli 1 had come with 
a baby at my bosom, and he took me 
by the hand and led me in, and made 
me known to all my ancestors, even 
to Adam and Eve. No ; the life that 
should be, is not — it becomes my con- 
dition — a liusbandlcbs wife — a child- 
less mother V 

I reasoned against her despair, 
and entreated her to be of good clieer, 
but she smote her bosom and said, 
‘ IIow can that be ?’ adding, ‘ I am 
not guiltless ; but there was no other 
but only himself, in all the world, by 
whom I could have been undone. 
Stars of light and purity — eyes and 
oracles of heaven, ye know my chas- 
tity ! Jlut how can he believe it ? Oh ! 
scorned by lura/wbat is left? — where 
now is my place in the world ? — The 
grave.' 

After a season of some days, tlic 
wild lamen tings and continual cries of 
a spirit in agony began to moderate 
into sighs and low hcart-murmurings. 
I entreated her to let me send for her 
father, or for one of her sisters ; but 
she was absolute, and would not have 
them. At last the mother’s time ar- 
rived, and she became, as she foretold, 
a mother without a child. 

^ Place,' she cried, ‘ the mute wit- 
ness of my infirmity before me. It 
was not in sin, but in the confidence 
of faithful love, that this monument 
of frailty hath had being.’ 

We placed accordingly the dead- 
born baby upon a pillow, covered with 
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one of my best damask servits, on a surety, none of them were too bad. But, 
chair by the bedside. It was punish- as I told him, despair was then out of 
inent enough for many a sin to see season, and it behoved us to think of 
what then ensued. sending for an undertaker. The up- 

She raised herself on her elbow, holstcrcrover the way being a moderate 
and studied the beautiful thing as if and respectable tradesman, I accord- 
it liad been an alabaster image of cu- ingly sent for him, and after a decent 
rious handicraft. What was in her time was allowed to pass, the funeral 
thoughts no one could tell, but ever was performed in a very genteel man- 
and anon she cast her eyes upwards, ner. But, alas ! how the curse of 
and smiled as if she had discovered Heaven will sometimes work ! 
some phasing similitude, and once The Captain, being inelancholious 

she said, ^ How lovely and how like !* with what had happened, was enticed. 
She then laid herself down, and on the night after the burial, to go for 
seemed to be communing in prayer, a pastime with a friend to see how the 
After a season she raised herself again, doctors make atomies, and that same 
and covering the body with tlie servit, night he came rushing to my door 
she made a sign for it to he laid on like a ghost in a wliirlwind. His 
her hooom, which I did with my own senses w^ere gone — he raved of a sight 
liands. he had seen, and of a deed that had 

At that crisis the door opened, been done, 
and tlie Captain appeared at the bed- His friend, wdth certain others, 

foot ; flustered he was, and of a wild came flying after him, and, dreadful 
look — she saw him, and stretched out to tell, one of them described the vi- 
her hands lovingly towards him, but sion of vengeance he had seen. From 
they fell on the innocent corpse, and that hour he became mad wdth a 
in the same instant sluMvas no more. frightful shout of laughter — it was 

“ The Captain, as yc may well sup- such laughter as the dead would laugh 
po«e, was a most demented man. He —if that could be — and he dieiTin the 
called himself by all the ill names course of u year after in a Iloxton 
tliat contrition could find, and, to a Bedlam." 

Chat. XI. 

When Mrs Winsom had finished had committed, owing to the esteem 
the sad story of the unhappy Fatima, in which she held his affection. How^.. 
W’c naturally Ml into a conversation ever, as both the old folk and the 
concerning the other mystci ions young young arc anxious that as little should 
lady and gentleman who had come to be licard about the matter as possible, 
her house in tlie same clandestine man- wc^ll make a passover of this case, and 
ncr, and had left it so suddenly, with- I'll relate to you some comical doings 
out explanation. For sonic time she I had w'ithaiMr Kenneth Macquirkic, 
appeared a little avcr-c to enter upon who was recommended to my house 
the subji'ct ; but wdien I happened to by Mr Melbourne, some years ago. 
say, 1 should be none surprised if the “ This Kenneth Macquirkie, Esq. 
lady proved to he the lost daughter of W, S , as he put upon his cards, (which 
her old friends, Mr and Mrs iMel- W. S. signifles a writer to the signet, 
bourne, she gave me a signiticant nod some sort ot a lawyer in Edinburgh,) 
and a smile. was\loer for a tawny bairn of a planter, 

'Heed,” said she, yc have made who, like Mr Flowerficld, was one of 
a true guess ; but I promised no to Air Alelbourne's West Indy corres- 
speak of it; for now all, by the help poiidea|t8. This bairn had a mulaUo 
of my agency, is put to rights, and to- mother, wdio left a good gatliCTing by 
morrow the whole party arc to return will in full to her, but which it was 
to Mr Melbourne's country-seat, to thought w'ould make it necessary to 
hold a celebration of the marriage, as put her into the Court of Chancery, 
becomes their fortune. A good laugh or, wdiat was the same thing, makehcr 
has been raised at the expense of AIi:s a dreeping roast to Mr Macqumje* 
for her romancing, though itisallowred Now, ye see, as I had an inkliug qt 
onallhandsthatsheshewcdbotharight this, and had, moreover, heard that 
pride and delicacy in concealing from he was to be allowed a sappy fee for 
her husband the sorrow and remorse coming to London, I thought it vas 
she suffered for the indiscretion she but reasonable to deal with him ic- 
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cordingl]r> the more especially as he 
had engaged the first floor^ and was to 
have cooking done for him at home~ 
the which is a covenant of works that, 
turned to a proper use, should be ad- 
vantageous and comfortable to the 
keeper of a lodging-house. But oh ! 
such a trouble as 1 had with that man 
at the settling of our weekly bills on 
the Monday morning ! for he was of 
a short memory, and a brittle temper, 
and, over and above, he was as greedy 
as a trap, and as gair as a smiddy vice. 
But, as I had been well recommended 
to him, and he had, moreover, some 
reason to wish to stand in a favourable 
light with Mr Melbourne, ho was fain 
to bear, though he couldna thole with- 
out complaining. 

One night he had been at the 
playhouse of (-event Garden with a 
friend that he brought home with him 
to eat a lobster, and drink porter, and 
talk of playactors and authors, in the 
Edinburgh fashion ; for in all the time 
that I have kept a lodging-house, I 
never have met with folk so beside 
themselves^about genius, and promise, 
and the freshness of young talents, us 
the Edinburgh lawyers. Indeed, it's 
most extraordinar to hear them, and 
wonderful how men of the law should 
have time to think of such phaT^tas- 
raagory. As a mathematical lodger 
and friend of mine, from Cambridge, 
once said, ‘ I w'onder,' said he, ‘ how 
it is, that men of cases and prece- 
dents, quotations and instances, can 
afford to learn such mythologies ; but 
the effect is seen on their business — 
they are constantly coming to I.ondon 
appealing against the sentences of their 
judges, and are as often sent hack to 
make a revision — a proof,* said he, 

‘ how little general knowledge is of an 
advantage in legalities.* 

Well, this Macquirkic, as yc may 
discern, bcingamost troublesome man, 
the lobster was gotten for him, and the 
pot of porter, and he and his friend 
b^$m to crack the shell, and to speak 
ab^t the pathos of a playactoriug lady 

ClIAP< 


that they had that night seen ; and it 
turned out that one lobster was an in- 
sufficient supper for the two, so Babby 
was desired to get them another ; and 
being desired to get another, and not 
finding one that she thought big 
enough, she brought two. Hereupon, 
on the Monday following, arose a most 
kittle question. Mr Macquirkie con- 
tested the charge on my bill, saying 
he had given orders for only one lob^ 
ster that would serve two. 

As he was a dinnering-at-home 
customer, I submitted to let the affair 
pass for that time. But, shortly after, 
he would have a dinner for two friends, 
and, accordingly, I was duly authori- 
zed to make all proper preparation. 
You may be sure 1 got him one of the 
best of dinners ; but when the bill 
came to be presented, it*s an impossi- 
bility to describe how he stormed ; for 
he tliought, being, like the Kdin- 
burghers, ignorant of our politer ways 
of the world here in the Soutli, that I 
wouM just have made a charge per 
l)ead for the tlirce, like a eoffeeliouse- 
keeper ; but that wasna my trade ; so, 
notwithstanding his tempest, 1 just 
chargeil him dish and dish, with a rea- 
sonable consifleraiion for extra trou- 
ble, not forgetting the contested lob- 
ster. Oh, but an Kdinbro* W. S. is 
a most severe customer ! Jfut at last I 
got the right w’uy of iiianaging Mr 
Macquirkie ; for whenever he made 
on objection to what he called an over- 
charge, I subdued bitr by saying, that 
it W'as wonderful how such a genteel 
people asusuallycamc from tin* Athens 
of the North, as they called Auld Jice- 
kic, should make a controvi rsy about 
candle-tnds and cheese- parings, as if 
they had been habituated to live at 
borne in a st'-aitened circumstance. 

** Having thus got into tlie right 
way of managing him, lie grew^ so pli- 
able, that I might Iiave twisted him 
round my finger, ami in the end did 
me a world of good, as 1 shall pre- 
sently tell you.’* 


xir. 


^ A.^ut the time Mr Mactjuirkic 
continued Mra Winsom, 
i arose in a certain town in the 
of Scotland, called Blackbirch, 
i Inordinate passion for begetting acts 
of T*arliment What he had to do in 
the btlsiness it would ill become me 


to pretend to expound ; but that he 
was art and part in the mystery I wms 
well assured was plain to he seen and 
clear to be understood. In short, ho 
was fee'd to become a coun.sellor to the 
bailies and other bodies of the town, 
besides the feuars and subfeuars. 
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Among other things, it seems in 
talking law with them over their 
toddy, he set forth, among other great 
discoveries he had made in London, 
the vast comfort and economy he had 
enjoyed in my house, with the skilful 
manner in which he managed me. 
From this it came to pass that the 
Blackbirch folk, having bethought 
themselves of a necessity of getting a 
new act of Parliament, sent one of 
their Bailies for that purpose to Lon- 
don, and he brought with him a most 
civilized two linesfrom Mr Macquirkie 
to me, commending him in a most spe- 
cial manner to my attentions. Thus 
I became, as it were, standing Land- 
lady, as you shall hear, to the Black- 
birch folk. For the Bailie, after some 
prigging, took my first floor for a 
month; and lie was not well in, when 
I WMS constrained, in a sense, to take in 
a delegate from the miilecontents who 
were opposed to the Bailie’s Bill. 

The way of it was this. The 
Bailie, like all other magistrates, was 
greatly versed in the knowledge of 
human nature, as he told me himself, 
winking cunningly at the same time, 
to let me know that he was a man of 
the world ; and then he began to give 
me a hint anent the great business 
which had brought him to London, 
and of the bad spirits who had risen 
in opposition to tlie just and necessary 
measure, which he and his colleagues 
had undertaken for the good of the 
town, and all that >vas dear to it. 

“ I hope ye’ll no think I was so 
forward as to otter my advice to a 
Bailie — a Blackbirch Bailie, too — al- 
though I could not discern, even after 
he had explained the whole matter to 
me, whcretorc it was that the feuars 
and suhfeuars of the town, together 
wdth the magistrates and town council, 
were so eager to make themselves 
statutes. 

“ But when the delegate explained 
to i»ie his view of the subject, it seem- 
ed quite manifest that the Bailie and 
his party were conspiring to impose 
little less than the yoke of an arbitrary 
government on the necks of the poor 
(lefencelcss Inhabitants of the unfor- 
tunate town of Blackbirch. Then he 
enlarged on the freedom of trade, and 
proved to my satisfuction that certain 
things which the bill was intended to 
put down, such as the cryhig of Lon- 
don candy, was a lawful calling, and 
that if it were put down by constraint 


of law, what would thrifty families do 
with all their old brass, cracked crys- 
tal, and broken buckles ? In short, as 
it were in despite of my understand- 
ing, I was seduced to take the popu- 
larity side, and to do all that I could 
to help the cause of the delegate, 
though he was but a parlour- floor 
lodger, and the Bailie was paying for 
the drawing-rooms two guineas and an 
half a- week,— a rent, ye’ll allow, was 
moderate, considering that a whole 
town was paying it. 

‘‘ Well, to make short of a long 
story, the Bailie and the delegate, 
after divers days of going out in the 
morning couthy friends, and coming 
back at night from the House of Com- 
mons argolbargling like tigers, it came 
to pass that the Bill, as the Bailie’s 
measure was called, was read a second 
time. I thought, when I heard so, of 
the great patience of Parliament, for 
it was a book almost as big as a Family 
Bible, and to read it through in one 
night, after having spent a night at it 
before, was most extraordinary. 

Truly the Bailie on that night 
was a jocose man, triumphing and 
shouting as if he had overcome the 
Philistines. But his transportations, 
like every other earthly felicity, were, 
worthy man, of short duration ; for it 
seems there was a thing they called a 
Committee, that took hold of his Bill 
and tore it all to pieces, as the dele- 
gate told me himself, with much so- 
briety. He did not clap his hands 
and make a joyful noise like the Bailie, 
but spoke of his conquest like a man 
of sense, as all the Blackbirch folk 
shew themselves to he, and in naething 
inair than their great love for law and 
interlocutors. 

By this time, ye sec, I had been 
deep in their councils ; and seeing the 
Bailie, by what the Committee had 
done, dejected, I began to take pity 
upon him, and to devise a possibility 
ot a reconciliation with his adversary, 
who, though a popularity man, had a 
smeddum of satiricalness that increa- 
sed with his prospect of gaining his 
ends, and was very afflicting, I must 
allow, to the Bailie. But in what way 
that reconciliation -was to be brought 
to a come-to-pass cost me no little 
thought. I had, however, discerned, 
that often in their controversies they 
spoke of Port Punchtown, and I saw 
that, however disastrous their opinions 
were on all other subjects, tliey per-r 
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fectly agreed that it was a place that 
ought not to be — especially as it was 
swallowing up their trade, the people 
thereof being much cleverer in all 
matters of maritime business than 
those of Blackbirch. To be sure, 
neither the Bailie nor the delegate 
ever acknowledged the fact of this 
superiority, but, on the contrary, cor- 
dially agreed that the inhabitants of 
Port Punchtown to a man were the 
riddlings of mankind, and not fit to 
tie the latch of a shoe in Blackbirch. 

Having meditated in the watches 
of the tight on all I had heard them 
say, next morning I said to my friend 
the delegate, that it was a great pity 
to waste his town's money for such 
fashcrie as the Bailie's Bill, and that 
it would be far better, seeing there was 
an obligation on every true-hearted 
Blackbirchcr to put his heel on the 
neck of that presumptuous place. Port 
Punchtown, to contrive a way of ex- 
tinguishing it for ever. I never saw 
a man better pleased in my life than 
he was to hear me. But as I have 
told you, he was of a composed and 
controlled nature, and did not expDse 
his inward satisfaction with any inor- 
dinate outward demonstration. How- 
ever, I had inoculated him, and at 
night he brought home with him Mr 
Tedious, his law man ; and shortly 
after, the Bailie being in, they rang 
the bell and requested me — for I an- 
swered it — to ask him to come down 
and lake a glass of toddy with them. I 
saw by their countenances that they 
were baith big with something so, 
when I had delivered the message, 
curiosity got the better of decorum, 
as it will sometimes do with other 
ladies as well as landladies, and 1 
went into the bedroom, and put my 
ear to the keyhole, to hear their high 
treason against the devoted town of 
Port Punchtown. 

Mr Tedious began by condoling 
with the gentlemen on the unfortu- 
nate effects of their controversies ; tell- 
ing them, that the Bill had come out 
of the Committee a monument of in- 
sufficiency, and warily he worked till 
he brought the rival town upon the 
carrtt. 

• ^ It's a town/ said he, * against 
which nature has manifestly set her 
face. It would long since have perish- 
ed and been undone, out for 

that ^neilir and enter{frising spirit 
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which the inhabitants poi^sess in so su- 
perior a degree.' 

Both the Bailie and the delegate 
protested, in a vehement manner, 
against this doctrine of superiority ; 
and the Bailie assured Mr Tedious, 
that if Port Punchtown had not been 
a pet of the city of that name, it was 
naturally a place that no Blackbirch 
gentleman, in his greatest indignation 
against its upsetting, would conde- 
scend even to insult. 

‘‘ The delegate explained, in his calm 
and methodical manner, that the world 
was quite wrong in supposing that 
Port Punchtown was a place of any 
respectability at all. As for the su- 
periority of the inhabitants, they have 
not the capacity to make even a Bai- 
lie, but must just take any bogle that 
their parent city thinks fit to send 
them. 

Here the lawyer interposed, re- 
marking, that it must be allowed they 
had, in their projects of improvements, 
made their town a rankling thorn in 
the side of Blackbirch. 

This the Bailie and the delegate 
denied. 

^ Be that, how^ever, as it may, 'said 
the law 7 cr, ‘ the clear policy of Black- 
birch is, to put an extinguisher on 
her rival.' 

** * Rival 1' exclaimed the others ; 
* she is none to Blackbirch.' 

Then," said Mrs Winsom for her- 
self, I. was just frying to hear such 
nothingnessof an argp' ^ent, and would 
ftiin have broken in upon them, when 
Mr Tedious, giving a clap with his 
hands, cried, ‘ (Tcntlerncn, I'll tell you 
what : it being admitted on all sides 
that the Blackbirch people must cither 
have a law’-pleaor a bill in Parliament, 
I w'ould recommend that your dissen- 
sions should be suspended, and that 
you should unite in some great un- 
dertaking, either of the one kind or 
the other, to prove that you liave a 
power when you choose to shew it. 
Now thisbill, which, between your two 
parties, has cost the town already more 
than L.1200, even were it carried as 
proposed, would not have given you 
any advantage over your rival.' 

“ ' Not rival V exclaimed the Bai- 
lie and the delegate; * we won't admit 
that.' 

I would llicrefore advise that, next 
session you apply for an act to enable 
your town to improve the harbour and 
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town of Punch town. How beautifully 
your disinterestedness could be set 
forth in your application to Parlia- 
ment V 

y * Improve Port Punchtown !* ex- 
claimed the Bailie and the delegate^ in 
an agony. 

“ ‘ Y es,' said Mr Tedious, emphati- 
cally, * by bill. But when the bill 
shall have become an act, there will 
be no need to act on it. Thus you will 
have it in your power to stab your rival 
in the vitals.' 

Mnd could we not, then,* said the 
Bailie,* ‘ choke up the channel of the 
river with an old ship ?* 

I could hear," said Mrs Winsom, 
the lawyer rubbing his hands fidgetty 
fain, as he cried, * By that means you 
will have both a contested bill, and a 
capital lawsuit.' " 

She then proceeded to tell me, that 
before the gentlemen left her house for 
Scotland, the whole business was ar- 
ranged ; and that out of this happy 
expedient for the overthrow of Port 


Punchtown grew such felicitous una- 
nimity in the town of Blackbirch, 
as has seldom been equalled^ never 
surpassed. At the next election of the 
magistrates, the delegate ’^as chosen 
by the Whig interest to be the com- 
peer of the Bailie, who represented the 
Tories ; and it was mentioned in the 
newspapers, that such was the joy of 
the feuars and subfeuars on the union 
of parties in the town, that the two 
magistrates, in long procession, fol- 
lowed by all the feuars and subfeuars 
two and two, walked hand in hand on 
the day of that unanimous election, 
singing, Together let us range the 
fields the bellman on the right, and 
the town-drummer on the left, pro- 
claiming their praises. 

Here I might have set worthy I\Irs 
Winsom right as to these particulars; 
but on consideration, I thought the 
least said is soonest mended— for if 
the town of Blackbirch is not yet in 
that state of blessed unanimity, I am 
sure it ought to be. 


AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND THE WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. 

Part IL 


Having now considered how far 
W^ordsworth's Theory is new, and 
how far it is correct, I propose to en- 
quire with what success he has illus- 
trated it. 

And first, wc may not unfairly sur- 
mise that there is something faulty in 
his manner of executing his purposes 
— something ** rotten in the state of 
Wordsworth” — from the consideration 
of this plain fact, that writing of men, 
and (0 men, he has never become a 
popular author. It is all very wxll 
that he should exclaim, Away with 
the senseless iteration of the word 
Popular !" and appeal from popularity 
as a test of excellence, because it is 
his interest that popularity should not 
be a literary touchstone. But we, 
tvho have no personal feeling in the 
question, may observe that, however 
it may be admitted that poems on ab- 
stract or abstruse subjects may be ad- 
mirable without being popular, still, 
poems professedly founded on the 
grand basis of human nature, and de- 
picting her great and simple affec- 
tions,*^ must be popular before they 
can be pronounced successful. For 
the people they are written ; by the 
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people must they be judged. If thev 
speak tile ^'real language of men,’^' 
they must be appreciated wherever 
that language is known. So far from 
coming before his readers at a disad- 
vantage, Wordsworth (I maintain) 
approaches them under peculiarly fa- 
vourable circumstances. He prejudi- 
ces us in his favour at the very outset, 
by professing to “ keep us in the com- 
pany of flesh and blood." He appeals 
to all our strongest prepossessions ; he 
awakens all our most interesting as- 
sociations, by afiirming that he will 
choose his incidents and situations 
from ordinary life. At the time when 
he first ^>ublished his Lyrical Ballads, 
more especially, such a declaration 
was calculated to excite the warmest 
expectations. The poetry - reading 
multitude began to sicken from an 
overdose of rich and stimulating nu- 
triment, and not a few were already 
asking—'^ Pray, who would get twice 
drunk upon Noyau ?" When a wan 
steps forward with this spirit-stirring 
motto-*-'' Homo sum. Niuilhumanum 
a me alienum puto.’* Surely that man 
must have taken some pains to undo 
the prepossessions naturally exelted 
2q 
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in his favour ; surely he must have 
kept the word of promise to the ear” 
only, and broken it to the hope,” if 
he failed to secure general sympathy 
and approbation ! In his case, if in 
tlie case of no other poet whatsoever, 
men ought to have run after his 
productions as if urged by an appetite, 
or constrained by a spell.” It is in 
vain for Wordsworth to reply, that 
every author, as far as he is great, 
and at the same time original^ has had 
the task of creating the taste by which 
he is to be enjoyed.” Granting for a 
time that Wordsworth, according to 
his own intimation, is great and ori- 
ginal, I, in the first place, cannot al- 
low that a taste for ang great and ori- 
ginal stylo of writing can possibly be 
created; it can only be called forth, 
where it exists. Scarce one person in 
a thousand has a real feeling for real 
poetry, as disjoined from extrinsic sti- 
mulants of interest, such as arise from 
an agitating story, the display of pri- 
vate feelings and circumstances, or 
from tile caprice of fashion. The sin- 
gle person feels, and decides, and sots 
a value u}>on any production of a high 
stamp, and the accumulating testi- 
mony of these individuals at length 
(perhaps not until many generations 
Lave past away) influences the many, 
and they conspire to read and to praise 
what they neither understand nor va- 
lue, simply because the poet's worth 
has been acknowledged by a body of 
enlightened men, and they dare not 
dissent from the verdict, lest they 
should be supposed to want taste and 
feeling. The author has taken his 
station amongst those of an establish- 
ed rank, and the crowd throw incense 
on the altar of his fame, without 
snatching a spark of its fire. Words- 
worth grounds much of his argument 
upon the facts, that in Dryden's time 
two of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher were acted for one of Shak- 
S[>eare,” and that Milton's Paradise 
Lost was coldly received, and rose 
slowly into fame. 1 believe that Shak- 
Fpeare, INfilton, or any other esteemed 
writes, is not more enjoyed now than 
he his works firsj^ppeared, 

hut that the ^oater puKSity of his 
name places hiTU|within the reach of 
a greater number of readers capable of 
appreciating Mm. Those who never 
woukl have ^predated him, are not 
raised by btS^rks to a keener faculty 
of diseernraiji^ Those who can ap- 


reciate him have only to open his 
ook, at once to leap into his meaning, 
and to partake his passion. He is but 
conventionally admired by the many, 
while he is truly relished by the few. 

But, in the second place, Words- 
worth's pretensions to greatness and 
originality are founded upon the na- 
tural and human character of his sub- 
jects and language* Now, if the taste 
by which we relish any production 
is not (as I endeavoured to prove) 
created, but called forth, the taste by 
which Wordsworth's writings are to he 
enjoyed should be called forth in al- 
most every human breast ; because, 
how far soever the tasU? may have 
strayed from the primary afl'tctions of 
humanity, still the return to nature is 
always comparatively easy— and it i» 
back to nature that Wordsworth pur- 
poses to lead us. That which relates 
to men may surely be understood and 
enjoyed by men, at all times and in 
all seasons. A relish for every-day 
food demands not that education of 
the palate, which \\c must undergo 
before we can eat olives with any en- 
joyment ; and wJiere tliere is so much 
nausea to overcome, it may be doubted 
whether the subsequent pleasure is 
worth the previous pain. 1 was told, 
that if I could but once swallow one 
of that unnatural fridt, I should like 
the whole tribe ever after. I swal- 
lowed three, and hate them still. But 
bow can Wordsworth leconcilo his as- 
sertion, that every great and original 
author creates the taste by w hiclt he is 
enjoyed, with another explicit decla- 
ration of his, wliich runs thus ? — 

The poet writes under one restric- 
tion only, namely, that of the neces- 
sity of givi’ g immediate pleasure to a 
human being, possessed of that infor- 
mation which may be expected of him, 
not as a lawyer, a physician, a mari- 
ner, an astronomer, or a natural phi- 
losopher, but as a man;” and he goes 
on to siy, Nor let this necessity of 
producing immediate j)leasure be con- 
sidered as a degradation of the poet's 
art. It is far otherwise. It is an ac- 
knowledgment of the beauty of the 
universe-— an acknowlcdginent the 
more sincere, because it is not formal, 
but indirect.” This being the case, 
surely the poet of nature more esix;- 
cially must be under the necessity of 
giving immediate pleasure to those 
who share the feelings of men ? And 
fketa will bear me out in the assertion* 
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that he actually does impart that im^ 
mediate pleasure to a far wider circle 
of readers than the poet who has cho- 
sen lofty and abstracted themes of ar^ 
gument. As I once before observed, 
the simplest ballads, detailing the 
commonest incidents, have been most 
inwoven with the hearts of men, and 
have been laid up in the memories of 
all, while Milton has been quietly laid 
on the shelf. And why? Because 
neither science nor learning, nor even 
high poetical feeling, is required for 
the comprehension of them. To be a 
human being is the sole qualification. 
The very lowest of the vulgar are not 
bad judges of what is true to nature. 

I have observed, that the galleries in 
a theatre know how to mark, by dis- 
criminating applause, the finest na- 
tural touches of Shakspeare*s genius. 
Moliere constituted an old woman his 
judge, and her laughter or tears his 
criticism. Why did Covvpcr, by means 
of his Task,” and Burns, through his 
ballads, find an immediate cclio in 
every human bosom ? They wrote of 
things pertaining to humanity in a 
human manner. If Wordsworth has 
failed in producing a similar efiect, it 
may lead us to surmise that, although 
purporting to write of human things, 
ne has not generally written in a hu- 
man or natural manner. The popu- 
larity of some of his smaller and 
simpler poems, such as We arc Se- 
ven,” “ Susan Gray,” and the Pet 
Lamb,” strengthens the conjeclure, 
and forms an additional proof, that to 
write naturally on common subjects 
rather ensures, than forbids, a nume- 
rous audience. 

Why, then, should Wordsworth tell 
us, that he was well aware” that his 
poems, by those who i^hould dislike 
them, would be read with more than 
common dislike ? Why did he not 
** venture to hope” that he should 
generally please ? 

I ans\W*r, because he had a lurking 
consciousness that he had not ful- 
filled the terras of his own covenant, 
the conditions imposed by his own 
theory.' Had he always sung. 

Familiar matter of to-day, 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

Tliat has been, and may be again,*’ 

in simple and natural language, he 
might have been secure of imparting 
more than common pleasure to all 
who had hearts to feel or minds to 


think. As it is, he has frequently 
failed in his object by not faithfully 
adhering to the best parts of his theory ; 
and, by embodying the w'orst parts of 
it, he has rendered himself liable to 
the charge of glaring inconsistency. 
These two points I purpose to make 
clear by quotations from his own 
works. 

First, he has not adhered to the 
best parts of his theory. That a 
selection of the real language of men, 
in a state of vivid sensation,” may 
produce a most happy effect, when 
transferred to the poet s page, I have 
before proved by a reference to Shak- 
spearc*s frequent practice in his most 
impassioned dialogues. — But, 1st, 
The language of Wordsworth's cha- 
racters scarcely ever the real lan- 
guage of men ; and, 2d, When it is 
so, cannot be called a fortunate selec- 
tion of human speech. 1st, Notwith- 
standing our author's inveighing so 
bitterly against poetic diction, it is 
actually by a mixture of poetic dic- 
tion with humble phraseology, and by 
the use of what are called poetic li- 
censes, conjointly with common modes 
of expression, that he has produced a 
patched and piebald dialect, infinitely:., 
more monstrous than cither “ the 
gaudy and inane phraseology” of which 
he complains in one place, or “ the 
triviality and meanness, both of 
thought and language,” which else- 
where he acknowledges to be more 
dishonourable to the writer’s own 
character, than fah->e refinement or ar- 
bitrary innovation.” 

They who solely use poetic diction, 
on tlic one hand, and they who con- 
fine themselves to trivial language, on 
the other, shall each produce a work 
which, at least, is all of a piece — it 
may be, indeetl, all of tinsel, or all of 
canvass — but is not this preferable to 
embroidery upon packthread ^ There 
is in AV^ords worth a natural grandilo- 

S ueiico of style always strug^ing 
irougli the false restraints which he 
has imposed upon himself. Even a 
waggon must bo dignified with the 
epithet of stately ; and, in a solilo- 
quy of mild Benjamin, the waggoner, 
we find— 

« My jolly team, he finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me I 
Good proof of this the country gain’d 
One day, when ye were vex’d and 
Btndn'd-*- 
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Entrusted to another’s care, 

And unworthy stripes to bear. 

Here was it— on this rugged spot, 

Which now, contented with our lot, 

We climb— that, piteously abused^ 

Ye plunged in anger, inid confused : 

As chance would have it, passing by, 

I saw you in your jeopardy ; 

A word from me was like a charm — 
The ranks were taken with one mind ; 
And your huge burthen, safe from harm. 
Moved like a vessel in the wind /” 

The words which are printed in Ita- 
lics are as much poetic diction, though 
of a different kind, as that of the lines 
of Gray, which Wordsworth stigma- 
tized as such, without one of its ad- 
vantages. — Good proof of this,” with 
the article omitted, is a poetic license ; 
and the whole speech, as proceeding 
from the mouth of a waggoner, is a 
tissue of incongruity. Again, in the 
Idiot Boy, Betty, conjecturing the pro- 
bable fate of her stray darling, thus 
expresses herself — 

** Or him that wicked pony’s carried 
To the dark cave, the goblin’s hall; 

Or in the castle, he’s pursuing, 

Among the ghosts, his own undoing ; 

Or playing with the wateifall.” 

Thus also she apostrophizes the ab- 
sent pony— 

** Oh dear, dear pony, my sweet joy, 

Oil carry back my idiot boy, 

And we will ne*cr o'etlmd thee more!” 

And thus she bewails her o>vn sad 
case— 

‘‘ Oh cruel ! I’m almost three-score, 
Such night us this was ne^er bijbrc /” 

Here are poetical contractions, and 
that very modern vice of diction, the 
omission of the article before a noun, 
in conjunction with what might be the 
lack-a-daisical exclamations of an old 
Irishwoman. Peter Bell, storming at 
an ass, which will not get up, says— 

** You little mulish dog, 
I'il 6ing your carcass, like a log, 
Head-foremost down the river !” 

Here the words are so evidently ar- 
range for the sake of the rhyme, as 
to destroy all feeling of reality, and as 
a version of Get up, you obstinate 
brute, or Til chuck you into the wa- 
ter/' they have Uiis great fault, name- 
ly^ that they not coarse enough for 
nature, or pwaing enough for art. 
Tbey are neither iisb, fowl, flesh, nor 


good red herring. If this be the real 
language of human beings in a state 
of vivid sensation, or in any state of 
sensation, the poet must have conver- 
sed with a singular race of mortals. 
There is, to my mind, a want of skill 
in the writer, who thus, even while 
using common language, fails to work 
in the reader’s mind a conviction that 
such words were really uttered under 
such circumstances. Little einbued 
as the foregoing extracts are with that 
imaginative spirit, which ought to 
beautify the most revolting themes of 
a true poet, they yet are farther from 
real life than the most fanciful expres- 
sions which Shakspeare puts into the 
mouths of his characters. By the as- 
similating power of his mighty mind, 
that wondrous dramatist subdues all 
his materials to his own purposes. He 
scatters the gems of imagination, the 
treasures of philosophy, from the 
moutlis of clowns and buffoons. His 
characters have all an individual stamp 
upon them : tlicir words seem appro- 
priate to themselves, and flow with 
ease from nature’s living fountain — 
yet the poet speaks in all. Although 
we never met with beings who so 
s|)eak, yet we feel convinced that such 
beings could not have spoken other- 
wise. Wordsworth uses more of the 
real language of men, and produces a 
less real effect. Surely there is want 
of skill or power in this. I must ob- 
serve, to prevent misapprehension, that 
I should not do Wordsworth llic in- 
justice to name him in the same page 
with Shakspeare, did not Words- 
worth's admirers claim for him a niche 
beside that matchless hard — and did 
not Wordsworth himself seem to pro- 
voke a comparison whicli had best have 
slumbered. ^After remarking, “of the 
human and dramatic Jrnayinution, the 
works of Shakspeare are an inex- 
haustible source,” Wonlsworth says, 
** And if, bearing in mind the many 
poets distinguislied by ibis prime <jua- 
iity, whose names 1 omit to mention, 
yet, justified by a recollection of the 
insults whicli the ignorant, the inca- 
ablc, and the presumptuous have 
caped upon these and my other wri- 
tings, I may be permitted to anticipate 
the judgment of posterity upon my- 
self; I shall declare ^censurable, I 
grant, if the notoriety of the fact above 
stated docs not justify me) that 1 have 
given, in those unfavourable times, 
evidence of exertion of this faculty. 
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upon its worthiest objects, the exter- 
nal universe, the moral and religious 
sentiments of man, his natural affec- 
tions, and his acquired passions, which 
have the same ennobling tendency as 
the productions of men, in this kind, 
worthy to be held in undying remem- 
brance.’' {See Preface to Vol. I.) 

It may be doubted whether the ill- 
conduct of others can justify weakness 
in oneself, or whether the assertion of 
one man, and that man the party 
nearest concerned, is at all better than 
the assertion of another ; but, at any 
rate, I hope that, however “ ignorant, 
incapable, and presumptuous,” I may 
beesuemed, J am justified in having 
instituted a sort of parallel between 
Slrikspctire and Wordsworth. 

Not only when he speaks in charac- 
ter, but in his own person also, when 
he relates or describes, Wordsworth 
professes to use throughout, as far as 
is possible, a selection of language 
really used by men.” I could quote 
boundlessly from his works, to prove 
that neither in relating nor describing 
h.is Wordsworth attained his object ; 
hut, as in a multitude of quotations, 
there is weariness, I will confine my- 
self to two or three extracts. First, 
take, as a general specimen, an adven- 
ture w’ith some gipsies. 

“ Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, 
are gones wliile I 

Have been a traveller under open sky, 
INlueli witnessing of change and cheer. 
Yet, as 1 lett, 1 lind them here, ! 

(^Unheard-of circumstance !]] 
The wear) Sun betook himself to rest— 
TJien issued vesper from tljc fulgent west, 
Oiitsliining, like a visible God, 

The gloiious path in which he trode. 
And now, ascending, after one djirk hour. 
And one night’s diminution ot her power, 
Peliold the miglity IVloon ! This way 
Slie looks as if at them ! ! — but they 
Kegard not her ! ! ! Oh better wrong 
and strife, 

(IJy nature transient) than such torpid 
life ! 

The silent Heavens have mungs-on : 

The stars have tasks — but these have 
non^» ! 

Y'et, witness all that stirs in heaven and 
earth ! 

In scorn I speak not ; they are what 
their birth 

And breeding suffers them to be; 

YVild outcasts of society !** 

0 lame and impotent conclusion !” 
Surely the man wno criticises the foU 


lowing stanza from Cowper's Alexan* 
der Selkirk, 

** Religion ! what treasure untold, 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford!” 

in the following severe terms — These 
four lines are poorly expressed ; some 
critics would call the language pro- 
saic ; the fact is, it would be bad 
prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse 
in metre !” — Surely that critic, when 
he turns poet, should give us some- 
thing a little better expressed than the 
last four lines of the foregoing extract 
— I dare say that, all the time, these 
said gipsies had their goings-on as 
well as the stars. They might, du- 
ring the twelve bounteous hours,” 
have had a little w^alk as well as the 
poet, and had time to rob his own 
hen-roost and be back again, and be 
so busy mending the pot and kettle, 
as to have no time to look at the moon. 
Hear a piece of description ; 

** She had a tall man’s height^ or more ; 
No bonnet screen'd her trom the heat; 

A long drab-colour’d cloak she wore, 

A mantle reaching to her feet ; 

IVhat othi r 6Ui' had I amid not hnow, 

[[How could he ?3 
Only she wore a cap that was as white as 
snow.” 

On reading this one may truly say, 

“ A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, like a \vounded snake, drags its 
slow length along.” 

In the last line, the wmrds " that teas'* 
arc plainly redundant, and are used to 
complete the measure. To have a 
tall man's height” is surely out of all 
common parlance — and “ No bonnet 
screened her from the heat” — may not 
indeed be poetry, but — certainly is not 
ordinary prose. Listen again to the 
poet’s mode of relation— 

“ And Betty from the lane has fetch'd 
Her pony, that is mild and good, 

JVhvther he be in Joy^ or pain. 

Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing fagots from the W'ood.** 

Or hearken, when the poet speaks in 
his own person — ^ 

I to the Muses have been bound 
These fourteen years, by strong inden- 
tures : 

Oh, gentle Muses, let me tell 
But half of what to him befell-— 

He surely met with strange adventnrsii 
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** O, gentle Muses ! is this kind? 

Why will ye thus my suit repel ? 

Why of your further aid bereave me ? 

And can ye thus unfriended leave me, 
Ye Muses, whom 1 love so well ?” 

The iMuses certainly seem iieiflier to 
have smiled upon this importunate 
invocation, nor to have dictated it ; 
and yet, can we say that this is the 
real language of men — more especially 
of men in low and rustic life But 


it may be answered, that Wordsworth 
only professes to use/^ the real lan- 
guage of men, as far as is possible/* 
I answer, what man has done, man 
may do and some of our pathetic 
ballads demonstrate that it is possible 
to make use of the most real and sim- 
ple language throughout a composition, 
and with the happiest effect. Witness 
the touching ballad of auld llobin 
Gray. 


He hadna been gane but a year and a day, 

When my fiiither broke his arm, and our cow was stolen away ; 
My mithcr she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea, 

And Auld llobin Gray came courtin’ to mo. 

** ]\ry faitlier urged me sair, my mithcr didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break ; 

So I gied liim my hand, though my lieart was at the sea, 

And Auld llobin Gray is gudeman to me.” 


Here there is not a word that is unu- 
sual eitlitr in itself or in the applica- 
tion of it ; and the result is a general 
harmony and /cerpiny in the composi- 
tion. But Wordsworth, in exempli- 
fying his theory, is too frequently nei- 
ther simple nor majestic. He misses 
the grace of simnlieity, and at the 
same time loses tne advantages of a 
loftier diction. Who can prefer these 
lines on a sky -lark, 

** Up witli me, up with me into the clouds ! 

Fur thy foug, Laik, is strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the cloud-', 
Singii>g. singing. 

With all the heavens about thee ringing,” 

to the following, by Gray, on the same 
subject, 

** But chief tlic sky- lark pours on high 
Her trembling, thrilling ecstasy, 

And, lessening from tlie dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light,” 

These last may, indetd, chiefly consist 
of that diction whic^ W'^ords worth 
brands by the epithet poetic but, 
at any rate, they have the grace of 
contguity. Now, Wordsworth's lines 
aT#s %) eccentric to be natural— too 
imueh like the old nursery ditty of 
Hcte wc go up, up, up/' to be su- 
blime. 

Wordsworth say, ** If my 

conclusions are 4^ittecl, and carried 
as far as ihm isimClkr carried — if ad- 
mitted at w-MrQittr Judgements con<« 


cerning the w orks of the greatest poets, 
both ancient and modern, will be far 
different from what they are at pre- 
sent, both when we praise and wdieu 
we censure ; ' but it may be doubted 
whethci (as he affirms) c»ur moral 
feelings, inliiicneing, and influenecd 
by t]ie.se judgt meiits, will be corrected 
and pur j tied." 

At any late, our fa^sfes will Iiardly 
be corrected and purifitd, for, if we 
jiulgc by the tlieory and its effects, 
wc must bring in a diet of ‘‘ guil- 
ty" against !Miltc)U, on an indictment 
of having used poetic diction ; and we 
must place the author of the I^y- 
rical Ballads" infinitely above that 
mighty orb of song." 

In the second place, where Words- 
worth has made use of the real lan- 
guage of ineu, he has not been fortu- 
nate in the .selection. Ills language of 
low lii'c is not, as he tells ns it is, 

purified from what ajipcars to he its 
real defects, from all Justing and ra- 
tional causes of dislike or disgust." 
lie does not, according to his profe.s- 
bion, “ by a selection made with true 
taste and feeling," entirely separate 
the composition from tlic vulgarity 
and meanness ofordinary life." Will 
he affirm that buch expressions as these, 

“ Let Betty Uoy, 

With girth and stirrup JiddlcJadd/c/*-^ 

** Oh, me I it lb a merry meeting/*— 
And Betty’s in a sad guandaty/* 
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are not rational causes of dislike or 
disgust V* Will he maintain that such 
selections” of language as the foU 
lowing,— 

“ If tliou art mad, my pretty lad. 

Then I must be for ever sad 

** Oh, mercy ! to myself I cried, 

If Lucy should be dead !’* 

** Oh, misery, oh, misery! 

Oh, woe is me, oh, misery!’* 

arc made Avith true taste and feel- 
ing,” or tliat they “ entirely separate 
the composition from the vulgarity 
and meanness of ordinary life ?” Let 
it be observed, moreover, that in all 
the above extracts, the poet speaks in 
his own person, and cannot — as I at 
least should hope — plead in excuse for 
vulgarity of diction, that he has adapt- 
ed the Avords to the character from 
Avhose mouth they proceed. 

Amongst other causes of pleasure, 
Avlien Avords Jire metrically arranged, 
'Wordsworth mentions a “ manly style,” 
and yet descends to such babyisms as 

“ That way, look, my Infant, lo ! 

Wluit a pretty baby-show !” 

‘‘ ’lis a pretty buby-treat, 

Nor, 1 deem, for me unmeet.** 

“ I'ull the primrose, sister Anne, 

Pull as many as you can !” 

“ Eyes of some men travel far 
Eor the finding ot a star; 

I'j) and down the lioavcns tliey go, 

INIeii that keep a mighty rout ! 

I’m as groat as they, I trow, 

Since tile day 1 found thee out, 

I/ittle llower ! — I’il make a stir, 

I-rikc a great astronomer.” 

Ilut, it maybe urged, that the poems 
from AA'liich these extracts are inaile, 
have “ a worthy purjiosc.’* It may be 
so. All I allege is, that of AvhatCA'cr 
“ importance” their ** subject” may 
be, their style ” is 7wt ‘‘ manly” — 
theirsclcction of language is 7 jo/ ''made 
with true taste and feeling.” The 
mind of him Avho reads them may 
(as I contend) be " sound and vigo- 
rous,” and " in a healthful state of as- 
sociation,” (as Wordsworth calls it,) 
and yet fail to be “ enlightened,” or 
'' ameliorated,” by reason of the " ra- 
tional*' disgust, which, in its days of 
manhood, it feels to the pap which 
was the nutrimeut of its infancy. It 


hath put away childish things ; it no 
longer speaks as a child, understands 
as a child, or thinks as a child. Why, 
then, in poems which are so far from 
being written professedly for children, 
that they are rather illustrations of a 
complicated theory addressed to the 
mature intellect, should the poet make 
use of language, which, in the outset, 
carries with it childish associations? 
Wordsworth, indeed, confesses that he 
is apprehensive thathislanguage " may 
frequently sulfer from arbitrary con- 
nexions of feelings and ideas Avith par- 
ticular words and phrases and he 
has " no doubt, that in some instances, 
feelings, even of the ludicrous, may be 
given to his readers, by expressions 
Avhicli appeared to him tender and pa- 
thetic.” — " That no mdLWCAVi altogether 
protect himself” from the effects of 
these associations, I alloAV ; but that 
he may protect himself from them 
more than WordsAA’orth has done, I 
must believe. 

The very measure of such verses as 
these— 

The Lock is croviing, 

The stream is do wing ; 

The small birds Iwiucr, 

The lake doth glitter 

and, 

‘‘ Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth larc ill 
On the top of the bare hill,’* 

brings the nursery before us, and al- 
most prevents us from observing that 
the thoughts are really ))leasing, ami 
suggested by a personal observation of 
nature. Is not this rather like a 
daring of the very danger Avhich he 
deprecates ? I am far from calling 
Wordsworth a childish Avritcr ; but it 
must be oAvned that he sometimes 
Avrites childishly. 

Having attempted to sheAv that, in 
many instances, Wordsworth has not 
fullilled the conditions of his own 
theory, I proceed to point out in what 
manner, by fulhlling them, ho has 
been betrayed into absurdities. 

The very root of Wordsworth's 
most offensive peculiarities seems to be 
the principle, into which, at the be- 
ginning of my observations, I promi- 
sed to institute an enquiry at some fu- 
ture time. It is this, “ that the feel- 
ing developed in his poems gives im- 
portance to the action and situation, 
and not the action and situation to the 
feeling.” I proposed to consider whe^> 
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ther tliis part of his theory were not 
likely to produce originality of a vi- 
cious kind^ and whether there should 
not be a mutual proportion between 
the subject and the passion connected 
with it. 

As we shall best judge of this prin- 
ciple when viewed in connexion with 
its results, let us examine in what man- 
ner it has operated on Wordsworth's 
poetry, and whether it have there pro- 
duced originality of a good or a bad 
kind. 

I shall endeavour to prove, that by 
carrying this principle into effect, 
Wordsworth has been betrayed into 
two faults, which branch off into al- 
most opposite ramifications, but which 
unite at last in producing one com- 
mon result — Incongruity. 

The first is, that trusting to the im- 
portance of the feeling, which he pur- 
poses to illustrate, he does not scruple 
to consort it with weak and beggarly 
elements, which either degrade it or 
render it ridiculous, by the overpower- 
ing force of association. 

The second is, that, investing the 
feeling with an importance which the 
action and situation do not warrant, 
he uses language and employs illus- 
trations, as much above the occasion, 
as the language he sometimes uses 
is below it ; and thus produces in his 
poems as strange a mixture of home- 
liness and magnificence, as the brick 
floor and mirrored walls of a French 
bedroom. 

Or, in more concise terms, he has, 
in the first case, derived low subjects 
from lofty feelings ; in the second, he 
has deduced lofty feelings from low 
subjects. 

1 w'ill, in the first x>lace, attempt to 
render the first error palpable. 

In pursuance of his principal object, 
which is (the poet tells us) further 
and above all, to make his incidents 
and sjluation (chosen from common 
lifeV^tcrcsting, by tracing in them, 
truiv though not ostentatiously, the 
Pli^pnry laws of our nature, chiefly as 
far as regards the manner in which we 
lussdciate ideas in astatcof excitement," 
(let Di'i.^ke breath I) or, (as he says 
in another place,) “ .speaking in lan- 
guage more appropriate, to follow the 
fluxes and refluxes of the mind, when 
agitated by the great and simple affec- 
tumn of our nature," Wordsworth, 
other poems, tvrote the Idiot 
M^^berein he traces the mater* 


nal passion through many of its more 
subtle windings." It is really curious 
to contrast the pompous announce- 
ment of the poet's intentions, with the 
poverty of their execution. Low 
words contending with his lofty will, 
till his mortality predominates.'* Here 
are high-sounding and philosophical 
sentences, incomprehensible enough 
to make the greatest fool I ever knew 
in my life exclaim, — How delight- 
ful that is ! — It is so metaphysical !" 
Any one would naturally imagine that 
the “ fluxes and refluxes of the mind, 
when agitated by the grent and simple 
affections of our nature,” — the ma- 
ternal passion traced through many of 
its more subtle windings," must he il- 
lustrated by a poem, great in its scheme, 
simple in its execution, affecting in its 
incidents. We turn to the poem in 
question with raised expectations, 
when we experience the shock of a 
shower-bath in the perusal of a story, 
(very simple, in one sense of the word,) 
all about an old woman, one Jfetty 
Foy, whose neighbour, Susan Ciale, 
“ old Susan, she who dwells alone," is 
taken ill. Betty Foy, instead of going 
for the doctor herself, wisely sends her 
idiot boy Johnny on horseback on that 
erraml, although (as she might have 
anticipated, had she possessed a grain 
of sense) she is obliged at last to leave 
Susan, (her reluctance to do which 
caused her to send Johnny,) and to 
walk in propria person to the town, 
roaming the livelong night in (juest of 
her idiotic darling. After a little at- 
tempt to keep the reader in suspense 
as to Johnny's fate, the poet cannot 
find in his heart to be too pathetic ; 
he therefore soon discovers Johnny 
quietly sitting em the pony, “ who is 
mild and good," and coinlorts Betty’s 
heart with so enchanting a sight. 

“ She pats the pony, where or when 

She knows not — happy Betty Foy ! 
The little pony glnd may be, 

But he is milder iar than sJie, 

You hardly can perceive //« joy.'* 

That is, the fluxes and the refluxes of 
the pony's feelings (apparently the 
wisest animal of the party) were less 
violent than those of Betty. Indeed 
hers seem to have gushed forth with 
great vehemence ; for, when she first 
beholds Johnny, 

“ She dnrts^as with a torrent’s force, 

She almost has o’erturn’d the horse." 

But that nothing may be wanting to a 
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happy denouement, old Susan Galegets 
uj), and finds that her complaint was 
wholly nervous, and produced by the 
want of something better to think of. 
She then posts to the wood, and finds 
her friends — > 

“ Oh me ! it is a merry meeting, 

As ever was in Christendom.** 

They all go home ; and the reader’s 
heart, which liad been so painfully 
agitated, is clieered by the following 
facetious conclusion 

“ And thus to Betty*s question he 
Made answer like a traveller bold : 

{I In very words I f^ive to you.) 

* The cocks did crow tu-whoo— tu-whoo, 
And tlie sun did shine so cold !* 

'J'hus answer’d Johnny in his glory, 

And that was all Iiis travel’s story.” 

But it may be objected that I have 
only given the story, which is the 
mere vehicle of the feeling. I will, 
therefore, more accurately trace the 
fluxes and refluxes” of Betty’s ma- 
ternal passion. First we find her anxie<m 
ty that Johnny should comport himself 
like a mail of sense ; 

“ And Betty’s most especial charge 
Was, Johnny ! Jolinny ! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all,— 
Ck)ine home again, whate’er liefal), 

My Johnny do, I pray you do.” 

Then comes a flux of joy at seeing^ 
.Tohnny make such a good figure on 
horseback — 

“ llis heart it was so full of glee, 

'riiat, till lull filty yards were gone, 
lie (juite forgot his holly whip. 

And all his skill in horsemanship— 

Oh full py, hnppy^ happyt John /” 


“ And Betty’s standing at the door, 
i\nd Betty’s lace with joy o’ertlows, 
Proud of lierself and proud of him, 

She sees him in his travelling trim ; 
How quietly her Johnny goes !” 

Then comes a Fad reflux of apprehen- 
sion, from Johnny’s protracted ab- 
sence, which shews itself, first in “ a 
subtle winding,” which induces her to 
cast vile reflections on Johnny, and to 
call him “ A little idle sauntering 
thing” — then in a tender regard for 
his safety— and, finally, in quitting 
poor old Susan Gale,” to look for 
her idiot boy. This time the tide of 
her feelings is quite at a spring-ebb, 
and she has serious thoughts of bcco-« 
ining a second Ophelia : 


A green-grown pond she just has past, 
And from the brink she hurries fast. 

Lest she should drown herself therein.** 

For nothing can she see or hear; and 
the night is so still, 

“ The grass you almost hear it growing— 
You hear it now if e’er you can.” 

Then, with a sort of eddy in the re- 
flux of her passions, she indulges in 
conjectures as to Johnny’s fate, to 
which conjectures the bard adds a few 
of his own, as thus — 

“ Perhaps with head and heels on fire, 
And like the very soul of evil, 
lie’s galloping away, away ! 

And so he’ll gallop on for aye, 

The bane of all that dread the devil !” 

But, 

Your pony’s worth his weight in gold ; 
Then calm your terrors, Betty Foy ! 

She’s coming from among the trees, 

And now all full in view she sees 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy.” 

Then does the tide flow in again up 
to high-water mark, and Betty mani- 
fests her rapture, (as before mention- 
ed,) by nearly upsetting the pony. 
No wonder that Wordsworth should 
write in metre, (and such metre 1) 
lest the excitement produced by his 
pathetic histories should be carried 
beyond its proper bounds ! 

Wordsworth says, in speaking of his 
Lyrical Ballads, They who have 
been accustomed to the gaudiness and 
inane phraseology of man y motlern wri- 
ters, if they persist in reading this book 
to its conclusion, will, no doubt, fre- 
quently have to stiucgle with feel- 
ings of strangeness and awkwardness. 
They will look round for poetry, and 
will be induced to enquire by wbat 
species of courtesy these attempts can 
be permitted to assume that title.” Oh, 
Mr Wordsworth ! will they alone, 
who have been accustomed to gaudy 
and inaue phraseology, struggle with 
feelings of strangeness in reading your 
Idiot Boy, and look round for poet- 
ry.^ May not the spirit, deeply em- 
bued with Homer, Virgil, Shakspearc, 
]Milton,feel somewhat strange at meeU 
ing with such lines as these — 

“ Burr, burr ! Now Johnny’s lips they 
burr ! 

As louQ^s any mill, or near it ; 

Meek as a lamb the pony moves, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loveSi 
And Petty listens, glad to beM it!” 
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And may it not look round, with some- 
what of a blank amazement, for poet- 
ry? 

Beally, such compositions as these 
seem to be published as experiments 
to ascertain rather the quantum of 
mankind's credulity, than any import- 
ant fact. It is said, that Wordsworth 
carefully correct^ his poems ; and he 
himself begs to be exempted from 
“ the most dishonourable accusation 
which can be brought against an au- 
thor, namely, that of an indolence, 
which prevents him from endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what is his duty, or, 
when his duty is ascertained, prevents 
him from performing it." Vet I could 
almost fancy that such poems as the 
Idiot Boy were composed while the 
author ivas drawing on his boots in 
the morning, and then that, over his 
wine in tlie evening, he had exercised 
his ingenuity in fitting a theory to his 
verses. He very wrongly omits to 
point out the most important moral 
of the Idiot Boy, which decidedly is 
to be drawn from the pseudo-malady 
of Susan Gale, and its rapid departure, 
and which seems to be, that real mis- 
fortunes cure fanciful patients. But, 
to be serious, can any one assert that 
the maternal passion is not rather held 
up to ridicule than to adiniration, by 
being found in company with such as- 
sociates } So far from the feeling de- 
veloped in this poem being able to 
give importance to the action and 
situation, tlie poor Feeling, like a 
baby overlaid by a fat inotlier, is 
smothered beneath the overpowering 
comicality of the action and situation. 
I would ask, what has Wordsworth 
gained by working in coarse materials, 
in order to illustrate the primary 
laws and great affections of our na- 
ture ?" lie may have traced truly” 
but certainly not ^^unostentatiously,” 
(for the very attempt is ostentatious,) 
the workings of u silly woman’s mind 
in losing her idiot boy ; but what has 
this to do with the more noble, the 
more dignified, manifestations of the 
maternal passion ? He ought to shew 
that Siere is some great advantage in 
the mtrorluction of vulgar cliaracters, 
and in the use of trivial incidents, to 
counterbalance the defects naturally 
produced by such a descent from poe- 
tic digiuty. Shakspeare’s Lear is a 
and his daughters are princesses, 
ana his history is founded on no less 
an eye]|jt than the loss of a kingdom ; 


yet the paternal feelings, with all their 
fluctuations, arc, I ^lould imagine, 
displayed as finely in his sufferings, 
as they could be, if he were a Johnny, 
and his daughters Betty Foys. To be 
odd is not to be original, in a good 
sense. Nature may be, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most ; but a cou- 
siii-Bctty dress will :ipoil her form 
more than a velvet robe and sweeping 
train. A rose with all its leaves, has 
the beauty of proportion as wtII as of 
colour. Strip off the leaves, and the 
flower docs but encumber the slim and 
naked stalk. Wordsworth, in his pro- 
logue to Peter Bell, represents tlie 
Muse as tempting him to loftier 
themes, in the following really excel- 
lent lines:*— 

[ know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray; 

Fair is tlic laini as evening ‘*kies, 

And cool — though in the depth it lies 
Ot burning Africa. 

Or we’ll unto the icalm cf Faeiy, 
Among the lovely shades of tilings; 

The ''hudowy forms of mountains bare, 
Ami streams, and bowers, and Juditi fan', 
'i'hc shades ot palaces and kings !” 

And the poet replies to thcbC seduc- 
tions, 

‘‘ Long have 1 loved what 1 beliold. 

The night that calms the day that eliccrs ; 
The common growth of ■ .other caith 
Sulhees me — her teais, In r miith, 

Her humblcbt mirth and tears. 

“ Tlie diagon’s wing, the m)btic ring, 
f ''hall not covet lor my dower, 

Jf I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 

.vnd with a • oul of power. 

“ These given, wlmt more need I desire, 
To stir, to soothe, to elevate 
W'hal nobler marvels than the niiml 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find, or these create ? 

** A potent wand doth Sorrow wield; 
What spell so strong us guilty Fear? 
Ilcpcntarice is a tender sprite, 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
’Tis lodged within her silent tear.” 

Now tliis is beautiful, and had 
Wordsworth always, nr often, written 
thus, and in strict accordance with the 
principles conveyed in the abovt exqui- 
site lines, it would (as Johnson said of 
Gray) have been vaiu to blame, and 
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useless to praise him.” But, when we away from it, not being able to sus- 
drop from such chaste and classical tain its grandeur I” That he has 
poetry, at once, a thousand fathoms fallen, overdazzled in the attempt to 
down" to such a stanza as this, illustrate her divine enerdes, most 


“ Here sit the vicar and his dame, 

And there, my good friend Stephen Otter ; 
And, ere the light of evening fail, 

To tliem I must relate the tale 
Of Peter Bell the Potter.** 

When we read the talc itself, of Pe- 
ter Bell, who had a dozen wedded 
wives," and who is converted to a holy 
life, partly by a dead body which he 
sees in a river, and partly by a fer» 
vent rnethodist," but chiefly, and in 
truth, by the ministry of a desolate 
donkey, which, 

— with motion dull, 

Ppori the pivot of his skull 
'J'urn’d round his long left car 

and, moreover, 

— “ did lengthen out 
More ruefully an endless sliout, 

Trie ) ong dry see- saw ot liis horrible brayj’* 

when we aie told, 

— that tlii'cugli prevailing grace 
11(, iiot uninoYod, did notice now 
'I'lio cio^s iijiun fliv sliouldcrs scored, 
Meek iieast ! in niciriory of the Lord, 

To whom all liuniaii-kiiid shall bow;’* 

and when we learn, that, in conse- 
quence of all this, the said Peter Bell 

“ FoisooK his crimes, represt his folly, 
Ami alter ten rnoiilhs’ melancholy, 

I^Why ten ?2 

Became a good and honest man !” 

how can wc sliake with any passion, 
but that of laUj^htcr ? Ucpcntancc is, 
indci'd, a tender spriti*, and if she 
“ do her spiriting gently,” may melt 
into the heart ; but she is, in truth, 
too tender for contact w'itli such 

“ Alum styptics, NVhose contracting power 
Shrinks her thiii essence like a shriveU’d 
llov.er.” 

And this IS the poem, of which Words- 
worth says it could not be published 
in company wdth the Waggoner,” 
without disadvantage,*' from the 
higher lone of imagination, and the 
deeper touches of passion, aimed at” 
in it ! ! 

But Wordsworth has not only con- 
trived to place Maternal Affection and 
Ucpentance in an equivocal light ; he 
has even been very merry with his 
own darling power, Imagination, of 
which he says, the soul may faU 


persons will acknowledge, who read 
the tale of “ Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill.” He says that, in this poem, 
he wished to draw attention to the 
truth, that the power of the human 
imagination is sufficient to produce 
such changes, even in our physical 
nature, as might almost appear mira- 
culous.” The story, in plain prose, 
of the criminal who was bled to death 
by imagination merely, who, by hear- 
ing his sinking state described, (a 
bandage having been placed over his 
eyes,) actually dropped lifeless at the 
words, he dies,” seems to me more 
forcibly to display the power of the 
human imagination, than the fact 
which Wordsworth has chosen to ver- 
sify for that purpose. The fact, which 
Wordsworth calls a valuable illus- 
tration,” ib as follows: — Goody Blake, 
a very poor old w^oman, tvas detected 
by Harry Cfill, a lusty -drover, in 
pulling sticks out of his hedge. Now 
this is an otfcncc which no farmer can 
pardon ; so Harry Gill treated poor 
Cioody Blake rather roughly, on %vhich 
the vindictive woman prayed *HoGod, 
who is the judge of all, tnat he might 
never more be warm.” And he never 
more teas warm, in spite of three 
greatcoats and innumerable blankets. 
Surely this was rather more than poe- 
tical justice ; for it is a sore trial to a 
fanner’s temper to have his hedges 
spoiled, <^opccially to a drover, whose 
cattle may be ten miles oft' before the 
morning, if his fences are broken over 
night. Now, I also know of a stri- 
king fact, exemplifying the power of 
the human imagination. It is as fol- 
lows 'There is an echo in the gar- 
den of a nobleman in a southern 
county, which, if both the speaker 
and hearer be placed in proper situa- 
tions, appears as a voice proceeding 
from among the tombs of a church- 
yard close by. A gentleman, ignorant 
of this circumstance, was walking in 
the garden, when a mischievous i>er- 
son, throwing his voice into the church- 
yard, said, Thou shalt die before 
twelve this night ;” and the gentleman 
(who was in a delicate state of health) 
actually did die that night, from the 
shock he received, even although the 
trick was afterwards explained to hiai» 
Now; although I consider this an im^ 
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portant fact, as shewing how prophe- 
cies work their own accomplishment, 
and how the greatest change* of all 
may be produced in our physical na- 
ture by the power of the imfigination, 
I do not consider it a fit subject for 
poetry, any more than Prince Ilohcn- 
lohe’s curative miracles, or the mag- 
netic wonders ofMainaduc ; nor would 
I put it into verse, even though I 
should '' have the satisfaction” (as 
Wordsw’orth tells us, with respect to 
Harry Gill) of knowing that it had 
been communicated to many hundreds 
of people, who w'ould never have heard 
of it, had it not been narratc<l as a 
ballad, and in a more impressive metre 
than is usual in ballads.” What this 
more impresbirc metre is, we may 
learn by a reference to the poem it- 
self:— 

“ Oh, what’s the matter, what’s the 
matter, 

What is’t that ails young Harry GUI, 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still / 

“ Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good duffle grey and flannel fine; 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to smother nine !” 

And this tale, ‘Wordsworth tells u&> 
he related in metre, amongst otlicr rea- 
sons, because we see that Pope, by the 
power of verse alone, has contrived to 
render ihapln’mcst common sense inte- 
resting V* i t is a pity that W^)rds worth 
will not allow us to take his ballads as 
mere levities, or pieces of humour. As 
such they might possess considerable 
merit ; but as it is, we begin to laugh, 
and then the theory comes over us with 
n spasmodic dull. We prim up our 
mouths, with the reflection, that this 
apparently good fun is a valuable il- 
lustration ol an important fact.” We 
should shake hands with Peter Bell, if 
he did not pretend to “ a high tone of 
imagination.” Were wre to read even 
John Gilpin with such an awful^irn- 
pression, we should be as grave over it 
as over a sermon. But 

“ ridenti diccce verum 
Q^’id vetat?” 

The most important and melancholy 
convictions come to us in a laugh 
—only tbily must come spontane- 
ously, JD|puggeated, uninfluenced by 
a them* Th^ story must tell itself ; 
muiiilbine through it like 


the sun ; the motive must be trans- 
parent as the day. It is a clumsy 
mode of instruction that itself requires 
explanation ; it is a dull joke that asks 
for analysis. Wisdom must be dropped 
like seed, not hammered in like a nail. 
The human mind (of which Words- 
worth professes to know so much) sets 
itself against a formal attempt to in- 
struct or improve it. Many persons 
may be the better for reading John 
Gilpin, if it were only for the cordial 
spirit of drollery, without a grain of 
malice, that runs through it ; but if 
Cowper bad prefixed a philosophical 
disquisition to the ballad, we could only 
have thought of the author’s coxcomb- 
ry. But some of Wordsworth's de* 
fenders may say the poet meant you to 
laugh sometimes. I ask, would he be 
well pleased if we laughed at Peter 
Bell’s catastrophe ? 

I now proceed to point out the se- 
cond error into which the j)rinciplc 
under consideration has led our au- 
thor. He has given a false importance 
to certain actions and situations, and 
has thereby been betrayed into lan- 
guage unsuitable to the occasion. As, 
in the first instance, ho stripped the 
feeling naked, he has, in this, trim- 
med it up in furbelows and flounces. 
There seems to be the greater neces- 
sity for noticing this defect at large, 
inasmuch as the i>ecnliarity mention- 
ed is vaunted by Wordsworth’s ad- 
inirtTs as not only the ».istinguisliing 
characteristic of his poetry, but the 
great source of its excelknco. They 
say that, while other writers debase 
what is noble in itself by their method 
of conveying it to the mind, Words- 
worth glorifies the meanest subject, 
and turns all he touches (even pots 
and kettles) into gohl. As ancient 
fables arc full of instruction, let us 
remember tliat King iMidas, who 
had this enriching faculty, was as 
much approximated to the lower or- 
ders of creation by one other sad pe- 
culiarity, as he w’as to the angelic 
race by being a sort of living philoso- 
pher’s stone. Is there not as much 
danger of the mean subject dragging 
the splendid illustration of it into the 
depths of batlios, as there is likelihood 
of the splendid illustration raising the 
mean subject to the skies? May not 
incongruity as much be shewn in dig- 
nifying what is base, as in debasing 
what is dignified ? and may not truth 
be equally profaned by such process ? 
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Nay, is it not a greater hazard to 
raise a mortal to the skies," than to 

draw an angel down ?" for the mor- 
tal may look very foolish in angelic 
company, but the angel will walk on 
his way unblcnchcd amidst the sons of 
earth, 

Wordsworth tells us, in his pre- 
face, that it has been his object, not 
only to choose incidents and situations 
from common life, but ** at the same 
time to throw over them a certain co- 
louring of imagination, wdicreby ordi- 
nary things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual way." That he 
has succeeded in presenting ordinary 
things to the mind in an unusual way, 
few persons will deny who read the 
following lines, taken from a sonnet 
on a Wild Duck’s Nest ; but whether 
the colouring be Imagination’s own, 
some may sceptically doubt : 

“ Tir imperial consort of the Fairy King 
Owns not a silvan bower j or gorgeous 
cell, 

With emerald floor’d, and with purpu- 
real shell 

Ceiling’d and roof’d; that is so fair a 
thing 

As this low structure," kc. kc. kc. 

“ irords can7iot paint th’ o’ershadowing 
yew-tree bough 

And dimly-gleaming nest," kc, 

** I gaze— and almost wish to lay aside 
1 lumanity,weak slave of cumbrous pride!" 

In other words, the poet is so en- 
chanted at the sight of a duck’s nest, 
that he longs to become a duck him- 
self, and to creep into the creature's 
warm and cozy tenement. 

One may deduce, from this specimen, 
one great cause of Wordsworth's poet- 
ical errors. He feels intensely, and he 
gives an over-importance to his own 
particular feelings, partly from a va- 
nity, which one is sorry to sec in a truly 
great man ; and partly from having 
met with admirers who deify his very 
faults, until he is irrevocably confirm- 
ed in them. A belief that what in- 
terests oneself must interest others, is 
indeed common to all human beings ; 
but a man who comes before the pub- 
lic should cool down his^ mind, after 
the fervourof composition,* to the plain- 
sense question— “ Will what I have 
written strike others iu the same light 
as myself?" 


This question Wordsworth scarcely 
seems to ask himself ; he saysy indeed, 

“ I am sensible that my associations 
must have sometimes been particular, 
instead of general, and that, conse- 
quently, giving to things a false im- 
portance, sometimes from diseased im- 
pulses, I may have written upon un- 
worthy subjects." Why then tread by 
choice on such dangerous, such de- 
bateable ground ? Why, if there be 
but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, annihilate that one ? He 
will concede nothing to the perhaps 
honest prejudices of mankind, even in 
so trifling a matter as the choice of 
names; and such appellations as Betty 
Foy, Harry Gill, and Peter Bell, be- 
cause they seem good to himself, must 
be accepted by his reader. Have these 
also a meaning too deep for tears ?" 
He does not go out of himself suffi- 
ciently to see things in their due pro- 
portion. It is remarkable, that in ex- 
emplifying the poNvers of mind requi- 
site for the production of poetry by ap- 
propriate quotations, those' quotations 
are generally selected from his own 
works. In speaking of Imagination, it 
appears as if he did not so much wish 
to shew what the faculty is, as to prove 
that he himself is possessed of it. He 
remarks upon the following couplet ; 

“ His voice was Imricd among trees, 

Yet to be cotnc at by the breeze 

A metaphor expressing the love of se- 
clusion by which this bird (the stock- 
dove) is marked, and characterising 
its note as not partaking of the shrill 
and the piercing, and therefore more 
easily deadened by the intervening 
shade ; yet a note so peculiar, and with- 
al so pleasing, that the breeze, gifted 
with that love of the sound which the 
poet feels, penetrates the shade iu 
which it is entombed, and conveys it 
to the car of the listener." Now all 
this might be in tlic poet's mind when 
he wrote the couplet, but will it be in 
his reader's, when be reads it } Again , 
he tells us : In the series of poems 
placed under the head of Imagination, 

I have begun with one of the earliest 
processes of nature in the develope- 
ment of this faculty. Guided by one 
of my own primary consciousnesses, I 
have represented a commutation and 
transfer of internal feelings, co-opera- 
ting with external accidents to plant 
for immortality images of sight and 
sound iu the celestial soil of the Ima« 
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gination.” We turn to the poem, and 
receive the following piece of intelli-^ 
gence 

“ There was a boy ; ye knew him well, ye 
cliffs 

And islands of Winander !’* 

This boy’s favourite amusement was 
to hoot like an owl. The operation is 
thus described ; 

** With Ungers interwoven, both hands 
Press’d closely, palm to palm, and to his 
mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic bootings to tlie silent owls, 
That they might answer him.” 

Then comes the plantation for immor- 
tahty 

“ When it chanced 

That pauses of deep silence mock’d his 
skin, 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he 
hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has earned far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible sceiio 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
W'ith all its solemn imagery,” &c. 

The boy dies, and this historian tells 

us;— 

I believe that oftcn«times, 
A long half-hour together, f have stood 
Mute— looking at the grave in which he 
lies.” 

This is all the information that the 
poet gives us on the subject, and the 
only outward and visible reason that 
appears for the deep interest where- 
with Wordsworth ponders over his 
grave, is, tliat the boy was fond of imi- 
tating the hooting of an owl. As to 
the circumstance of the boy's sensibi- 
lity to nature, how could Wordsworth 
know it, unless from the boy himself ? 
which is most improbable, for 

<< This boy wa» taken from hit mates, and 
died 

In child boodj ere he was full twelve years 
old;”; 

B of twelve years old do not 
thefr feelings, especially of 
e, ii indeed they ever have 

» explanation of tUfe whole is 
d in the expression, guided 
mg own primary conscious- 
Yordsworth, as being a poet. 
Who is a man of a thousand, felt inus ; 
and there^ runs into the absurdity 


of attributing such feelings to any 
other boy, among the thousand, who 
happens to hoot to the owls, as he him- 
self did when young. 

This over- importance which Words- 
worth gives to his slightest sensations, 
produces in his writings a solemnity 
about trifles, a seriousness and energy 
in little things, which bears the ap- 
pearance (I believe the appearance 
only) of affectation — very destructive 
to the simplicity which he desires 
should characterise his compositions. 
For instance, in the following verses : 

‘‘ I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on liigli o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a c*ro\vd — 

A host of golden daffodils,” 

What a prelude is the pomposity of 
the cloud- simile, to the host of daf- 
fodils which were tossing their heads 
in sprightly dance I” Then In' goes on 
to say, 

I ga/ed and gazed, but little tliouglit 
WhAt wealth to me the shew had brought. 
For oft when on my couch 1 lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward c-ye, 

M’hicli is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the dalibdib !” 

IJc calls this a sort of ocular spec- 
trum,” — a most bilious ‘‘^ocular spec- 
trum” indeed, as ever haunted the 
jaundiced sight ! What a pity that the 
beautiful expression. 

That inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude,” 

should be found in such bad company ! 
Thus it is that Wordo worth's most ex- 
ejuisite thoughts and images escape 
the common view, like grains of gold 
in the unsifted sands of Pactolus. 

Again, in the Excursion, Words- 
worth thus sounds the trumpet of 
preparation, to herald in-^a lamb ! 

« List ! T heard 

From yon huge breast of rock a solemn bleat, 
Sent forth as if it were the mountain’s voice. 
As if the visible mountain made the cry I 
Again! • • • » 

It was a lamb left somewhere to itself, 
The plaintive spirit of the Solitude I” 

In this instance, also, I doubt not but 
that the effect upon the soul” (that 
is, Wordsworth's soul) was such as 
he expressed/' I can well believe, that 
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to a poet, amidst the utter desolation 
of incumbent mountains, where 
“ The region all around 
Stands silent, empty of all shape of life,” 
the bleat of a lamb may be a solemn 
thing; but as few persons can hear 
such a sound under such circumstances 
—as fewer still can hear it with a poet's 
sensibility — it were wise in the bard 
to keep the feeling to himself, or, at 
any rate, to mention it only in confi- 
dence to a few particular friends. It 
neither reads nor tells w'cll in a library 
or drawing-room — and the Excursion 
is rather too weighty a companion for 
the mountain- tops. 

I have frequently heard quoted, as 
a proof of that fine colouring of ima- 
gination" which Wordsworth can fling 
over the humblest subject, the follow- 
ing passage from the Waggoner: 

And tlui Miiolce and respiration, 
Kising, like an cxlialation, 

I’lemi'. witli the mist — a mo\ing shroud 
To form — an undissulving cloud, 
■Nl’kich, with slaiu lay, the merry sun 
Takes delight to play up ni. 

QWhieh must be pronounced ujn(n»'2 
]SVvcr surely old A])ollo, 
lie, or of hi r iiotl oA/, 

Of whom in story w.i are told, 

"Mdio foul a fcuouritc to follow 
Through a battle, nr ilso'chcrCf 
Round the object of his care, 

In a tinu* of peril, threw 
Veil of such celestial hue ; 

Interposed so bright a sciecn 
Him and his enemies between !” 

There is a mixture of poverty and 
grandeur in the very diction of these 
lines (as I have intimated by marking 
some mean expressions by Italics) — 
but let that pass. Of what is the poet 
speaking ? Would any one divine that 
he v/as describing the ftreafh and stmm 
(surely he has kept clear of the real 
language" of men in this instance) pro- 
ceeding from a team of liorscs ? Could 
any (Edipiis surmise, that Apollo's 
favourite'^ is only a type of mild 
Benjamin” the Waggoner " — ** his 
enemies" only a metaphor for Benja- 
min's master, angry at his staying too 
long on the road, 

“ M'ho from Keswick has pricked forth, 
Sour and surly as the North ?” 

It is easy to call this sublimity. It is 
equally easy to call it fustian and bom- 
bast. What, indeed, is bombast but a 
disproportion between the incident, or 
idea, and the language that conveys 


the incident or idea ? What more could 
Wordsworth have said in describing the 
sun- illuminated smoke of a whole army 
in combat, than he has said of the per- 
spiring horses } If the humbler the ob- 
ject is, the nobler is the effort of the ima- 
gination in aggrandising it, it is plain, 
that if he had compared the steam from 
a tea-kettle to Apollo's celestial veil, the 
image would have been still finer. But, 
if a due regard to proportion be essen- 
tial to produce the pleasure which the 
mind takes in her perception of things; 
if w’c turn with disgust from a cottage 
with a Grecian portico; if even Na- 
ture teach us, by her own works, that a 
certain scale is to be observed (for she 
docs not place a Mont Blanc amongst 
the mountains of Cumberland, or a 
Skiddaw close to Box Hill) — then wc 
must allow that Wordsworth is great- 
ly wrong when he places the low and 
the lofty in such immediate juxta- posi- 
tion. It is very pretty, doubtless, to 
say, that 

The meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts %\hich do often lie too deep for 
tears 

but there should be differences and 
shades of degree in our raptures; a 
daisy should not impart the same ele- 
vation of feeling as a cloud- canopied 
mountain, and a man must be near- 
sighted indeed who can pore upon the 
one, while the other is towering above 
him. Why has nature set forth such 
a majestic banquet, if her humbler fare 
suffices to nourish the mind to its ut- 
most capacity and vigour r 

The same remarks wfill apply, even 
more forcibly, to the following passage 
also taken from the Waggoner : 

Now, heroes, for the true commotion, 
The triumph of your late devotion I 
Can aught on earth impede delight 
Still mounting to a higher height ; 

And higher still,— .a greedy flight I 
Can any low-born care pursue her, 

Can any mortal clog come io her ? 

No notion have they— not a thought 
That is from joyless regions brouglit I 
And, while they coast the silent lake, 

Their inspiration I partake ; 

Share their empyreal spirits— yea, 

With their enraptured vision, see— 

O fancy, what a jubilee I” 

Here is a coil about heroes and devo« 
tion, and delight, and exemption from 
low-born care, and mortal clogs (or 
pattens). Who would not tbinx that 
some high-minded bei^s^ having just 
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lifted their thoughts to heaven, were 
coasting the silent lake/* in an ec- 
stasy of divine beatitude ; while they 
beheld with the eye of faith a jubilee 
of holy joy, which could be no other 
than the Millennium ? But what is 
the real state of the matter ? A sailor 
and a waggoner, half- seas over, reel- 
ing by the side of a lake, behold 
“ Earth, spangled sky, and lake serene 
Involved and restless all 

or, in other words, see double/’and in 
a rapture of maudlin tenderness, shake 
hands and embrace. This being the 
case, it seems rather an awkward con- 
fession of the Bard, that he partakes 
their inspiration, and shares their em- 
pyreal spirits,(Qu.— imperial spirits ?) 
and sees, as they do, a dancing and 
a glancing** among the stars. Indeed, 
did not the poet's character stand so 
deservedly high, there might be some- 
thing suspicious in his ytnehant for 
drunkards and thieves. In another 
poem, he goes into raptures because 
a child and his grandfather (as he ex- 
presses it) both go a-stealing toge- 
ther." He mystically says, 

“And yet into whatever sin they may fall, 
Thb child but half knows it, and that nvt 
at ali:^ 

And (as if any teacher w’ere needed to 
convince us that man is a thieving ani- 
mal) he concludes, 

“ Old man, whom so oft I with pity have 
eyed, 

I love thee, and love the su eet bo}/ at thy 
side : 

Long yet roayst thou live ! for a teacher 
we see, 

That lifts up the veil of our nature in thee.’* 
But, in the instance before us, the 
bard takes care to let us know 

“ This sight to me the Muse imparts.” 

Oh, Mr Wordsworth, how, after such 
an original and splendid passage, could 
you admit the most commonplace of 
all commonplaces.^ you, who profess 
to avoid poetic diction as zealously as 
others cultivate it, to talk of “ the 
Muse," and, more horrible still, “ the 
Aluse imj artef and (climax of abo- 
minatiot. !) the rhyme in the next line 
is hearth V* I must extract one mote 
passage frqm the Waggoner, as an in- 
stance of thn^peril which lies in laying 
on too vividly a colouring of imagina- 
tion. 

“ Uigbi gladly had the hornet slirr’d, 
Mlieu they grcctiag heard, 


The whip's loud notice from the door, 
That they were free to move once more. 
You think these doings 

[[i. e. Benjamin getting drunk] 
must have bred 

hn them disheartening>doubts and dread : 
No ! not a horse of nit the eighty 
Although it be a moonless night, 

Fears either for himself or freight !” 
Wonderful ! most wonderful ! most 
contrary indeed to all one should have 
guessed, supposed, or predicted ! 

Well and feelingly may Words- 
worth say, that he forbears to speak 
of an incongruity, whicli w'ould shock 
the intelligent reader, viz. should the 
poet interweave any foreign splendour 
of his own with that which the passion 
naturally suggests." Undoubtedly the 
less said on that point the better. 

Can it be believed that such passages 
as the above, from the Waggoner, 
should be selected by Wordsworth's 
admirers as proofs of his imaginative 
powers? 1 have /itvm/ them recited 
without one blank misgiving." The 
more strange, the more incongruous 
arc the images and expressions, the 
more does the true disciple of Words- 
worth consider himself bound not on- 
ly to defend, but to prove them ad- 
mirable. He seems to have a lurking 
suspicion that he wdll be pronounced 
in the wrong, and therefore chooses tiic 
very worst specimens of the poet's man- 
ner to prove that he is in .be right. 
Like a wise general, he defends the 
weakest post, and leaves the strong- 
holds to take care of themselves. Ob- 
stinate in error, he will not only say 
that black is not black, but prove, by 
logical induction, that black is wliite. 
In the first edition of l*etcr Bell was 
a stanza, since expunged, and thus 
tacitly condemned by tlie author him- 
self — one of many, containing inge- 
nious conjectures as to the nature of 
an object which IVter saw one night 
in the water, (a very common and 
novel-like trick, by the bye, to raise a 
reader's curiosity.) The stanza Avas 
as follows : 

“ Is it a party in a parlour 

Cramm’d just us they on earth >vcro 
ciamm'd, 

Some sipping punch, some drinking tea ; 
But, as you by their faces see, 

All silent, and all— damn'd !” 

I asked iny Wordsworthian friend if 
he really and truly could admire this 
passage! “Admire it! "he replied, 
X think it one of the sublimcst in the 
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whole compass of English poetry ! 
IIow awfully grand is the thrillingcon- 
trast between the common and every- 
day occupations of the beings conjec- 
tured to be seen, and the hopeless hor- 
ror of their countenances, between their 
mirthful employments, and their pre- 
ternatural silence ! They are, if we only 
look at them with a casual eye, ^^somc 
sipping punch, some drinking tea;*' 
hut the poet, by a marvel lous and al- 
most divine stroke of the imagina- 
tion, makes them all siknt and all — 
damn’d !’* The last word fell with 
such a lump upon my ear, that I felt 
much in the condition of the unimppy 
party in the parlour, and replied not 
— for it was manifestly useltss to argue 
with such an enthusiastic adorer. A 
blind prostration of intellect to their 
idol, is indeed the chief characteiistic 
of Woids worth’s proselytes. The 
oracle sayeth, If an author, hy any 
siiKjk composition, has impressed us 
witii respect for his talents, it is use- 
ful to consider this as affording a pre- 
sumption that, on other occasions 
w’here we have been displeased, he, 
nevertheless, may not have written ill 
or absurdly and accordingly the 
di^'ciphs say, ‘‘ that Wordsw’orlh has 
of till written finely, cannot be denied. 
\\’liy not then give him credit for 
ahniys knowing what lie is about, hot- 
ter tlian any of us ?” Strange rcason- 
ijig ! in the face of th.e conviction that 

“ Vallible man 

Ih still found fallible, however wi^c!” 

and will’ll we know instances, in the 
first place, of the w'orst authors writing 
one good thing, and in the next, of 
the best authors writing some bad 
things. Even Milton noils, and even 
lA'igli Hunt has writ tin* one of the 
most beautiful small poems extant, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Sleep breathes at last from 
out thee, my little patient boy.” But 
the very es«»encc of Wovdsworthianisin 
is the belief that its king can do no 
woong. It is the very pojiery of poetry ; 
and one doubt of its Hierarch's infalli- 
bility would be fatal to its empire. 
Therefore the disciples defend every 
line, every word, that Wordsworth has 
ever written — not as they would de- 
iend any passage in a favourite author, 
but with all the blind obstinacy of men 
who adopt a peculiar creed. I grant 
that all the absurdities of Words- 
VOL. X.\VI. NO. CLVIII. 


worth's partisans are no more to be 
charged upon him, than all the old- 
womanism of Wesley's disciples was 
(in past times) attributable to their 
vigorous-minded master, — but some 
of the blame must attach, in both in- 
stances, to the nature of the creed and 
to its propagator, Wordsworth talks 
much and feelingly of the outcry rai- 
sed against him and his poems; he has 
suffered more from injudicious praise, 
lie deprecates the injustice of his ene- 
mies. Let him ratlier pray to be de- 
livered from his friends. When they 
declare that he is equal to Milton, he 
should be too wn'se to believe them. 

Thus have I endeavoured to prove, 
by exposing the evil tendency of an 
opposite principle, that, whether in 
passages of description, sentiment, or 
passion, the ixpression should he 
suited to the thought, and the thought 
to the expression. A diamond in a 
setting of wood, or a nut in a chasing 
of gold, alike offend that sinseof con- 
gruity, which nature has implanted in 
us. But ‘‘ words spoken in due season 
arc” (to use the saying of the wise man) 
as apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
The meaning is the most precious 
part, but the .setting is precious too. 
Wordsworth himself says, “ Propor- 
tion and congruity, therequisite know- 
ledge being supposed, are subjects 
upon which taste may be trusted. It 
is competent to this office” — neither is 
this a mean office — for if (as Shak- 
speare says) “ discretion is the better 
])art of valour,” much more is it the 
better part of genius. Wordsworth, 
in hiscnumcrationof the powers which 
constitute a good poet, places Judge- 
ment Un\t. “ Judgement, (he says) to 
decide how and where, and in what 
degree, each of these facultiis ought 
to be exerted ; so that thv /(’.v.'f shall 
not he siirrifired to the greater ; nor 
the greater, slighting the less, arrogate, 
to its own injury, more than its due.” 
I hope that Wordsworth meant to 
abide by the old saying, ** though last 
not least ;* for I do not rtmembtra 
single instance of any poet lacking 
judgemen t (according to Wordsworth’s 
own definition of it,) who has ever been 
raised, by the common verdict of man- 
kind, sanctified by time— the true 
Vox Populi, which Wordsworth pro- 
fesses to venerate — to a primordial 
rank in his art. 

2u 
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THE HEART OF BRUCE, IN MELROSE ABBEY. 

BY MRS IIEMAKS. 

** Now pass thou onward, as ihou wast wont, and Douglas will follow thee, or die/'* 

Heart ! that didst press forward still. 

Where the trumpet’s note rang shrill. 

Where the knightly swords were crossing, 

And the plvimes like sea- foam tossing. 

First uliert’er the brave were met. 

Last against each dark tide set ; 

Leader of the eh-irging spear ! 

Fiery heart ! And best tiioii hernV 
A [ay this narrow spot inurn 
Aught tiut ho could beat and burn ? 

Heart ! that lov’dst the clarion's blast. 

Silent is thy })lace at last : 

Silent — pa\e when breezes moan 
Comes tlirough wctd or fretted stone; 

Silent — save when eailv bird 

Sings where once the Alass was lieard ; 

And llie wild-rose wa\cs around thee, 

And the long dark grass hath bound ihcc ; 

Skei)’st thou as the sv'ain might bleep, 

In his namtlcss valley deej) r 

'So ! brave Heart ! Though cold and lone, 

Kingly power is yet thine own. 

Feel 1 not thy spirit brood 
O'er the whispering solitude ? 

Lo I at one high thought of thee, 

Fast they rise, the Hold, the Free, 

Swetping past thy lowly bed 
Wiili a mute, yet stately dead ; 

Shedding tlkir pale armour's light 
I’orth uj)on tin* Int-athU'-s night ; 

Jjending every warlike plume 
In the prayer o'er saintly tomb. 

Is tile noble Douglas nigh, 

Arm'd to follow thee, or die? 

Xow, true Heart! as thou wast wont, 

Pass tlion to the peril's front I 
Where tlic b mner-spear is gleaming. 

And the battle's red wine streaming, 

Till the Payniin quail before tluc. 

Till the Cross wave proudly o'er thee ! 

‘—Dreams ! tlie falling of a leaf 
%Vins me from their splendours brief, 

Dreams^ yet bright ones ! — Scorn them not. 

Thou, that scck’st the holy spot ; 

Nor, amidst its lone domain. 

Call the faiili in relics vain ! 


• Tlio cry of Douglas, on throwing from him the cada*% whieli conlaineil ihc heart of 
Ttruce, k to the luidsi of a battle between the Atoors and Spaniards. After the tl< arh ef 
Du.iida«, wlio fJl m this combat, die heart was brought hack lo Scotland, mid burad at 
Melrose. ’ 
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COLLOQUIES ON THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OP SOCIETY. 


JIY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ., L] 

A GOOD man, out of the abun- 
dance of his heart, bringeth forth good 
things.*’ Never was this sacred truth 
better illustrated than by the work 
before ns. It is all good: very good. 
J'"xc('llent in conception ; unexception- 
able for the matter which it contains; 
and admirable for the spirit by which 
it is pervaded. 

It IS now little less than forty years 
since Mr Southey Hrst appeared be- 
fore the public ; and few men have 
more cause to look back upon their 
past live"'., widi that specks of con- 
scious aj^probiTion which is their best 
reward. No man lias more fully ex- 
perienced 

‘‘ ffo'.v Iwud it Is to climb 
Tlic su.-. j); vluic proud temple 

sUui'js idci." 

No man lias more resolutely encoun- 
ti nd the hiss and the sting of the tn- 
■venomod reptiles, whose breath is 
poi'^on. No man ever more boldly ^et 
at m. light popiii.irity, in the pursuit 
of 1 eputation. And perhapn there lives 
not liie in(li\i<Iu.il who has nu.ri' com- 
ph ti 1 ) e^lablisln d his claims upon the 
appiob.ilion of the wise and good, and, 
at the same time, earned for himself 
the ptVMveiing hativil of the unpriii- 
ci|)h il and the malignant. 

ills ( arlii st productions attracted 
con-iilerable notice, ('viii before he wms 
out of Ills tctiis. They are coiKxi\ed 
ill ilie advt nturons sjiint of a gene- 
1011^, w.iim-hearted, hut inexpnien- 
cad ytuuig man ; and, consequently, 
are not more admiiahle for the fecl- 
iiiL-s they express, than censurable 
for the adoption (d' ]ninciplcs which 
are unsound, and views which are de- 
fective'. T’his, no one is more ready 
to ackiKwvlcdgc than himself. He w’as 
disgusted by the oppressions of tile 
old government in France. He was 
(laz/l( d by the splendour of the French 
lUwolutioi.. Ihit soon he saw the sun, 
'which rose, as liis young imagination 
pictured it, in glory, set in blood ; 
and soon he saw the measures of 
i(Mribution, by which tyrants were to 
be humbU'd, assume a character of in- 
liumaii ferocity, by wdiich society it- 
self w’ds dissolved ; and the edifice. 


,.D., POET LAUREAT, &C. &C.* 

which had been consecrated to the 
Genius of Liberty, converted into the 
abode of one of tlie most ruthless 
scourge.s of his ^-ace that ever was 
visited upon a guilty world. WTiat 
wonder, then, that his ht^-n sliould 
have revolted at a system which wms 
productive only of inonsteis and of 
crimes ; and that that v». ry warmth of 
the poetical temperanunt, wdiich ori- 
ginally Icfl to Its adoption, "-hould, 
when it began to he kiiowu by its 
fruits, have caused t!ie rc potion ot it 
to be as iiuligiiinit and compkic, as i^s 
reception was, in the first instance, 
warm and confiding? 

Vet Mr Southey is accimed of having 
deserted his pnnciplts ! And this, 
not only by tIlo^e who glory in their 
shame; by tlie jnr severing ami con- 
sistent .hicobins, vvlio.‘:0 hearts have 
been scared a- witli a red hot iron. — • 
hut by otbtr^ wlio Inve mu d.eurted 
tlnn'r j>''ii)ei[)lcs, onl v bi‘''.rm<e tliey liad 
no principles tt") ; wUo^ ' only 

princi}>lc is silf-interc'-t ; vdm luive 
never been movul to an adniirauonof 
any thing higher than ilnnu or 
stimulated to the pur-iiit ol any thing 
that did not termiiiatc in their 
al advantage. 

Tlioso two cl.is‘>es, tlie men of had 
principles, and the nun of no ]>nn- 
ciide, comprtliend all tlu numerous 
hordes of the calumniators of our 
honoured LvUireat. And while his 
strong and indignant ve]u*oba:ion of 
tluir writiiiga and practices lias en- 
titled him to the fullest measure of 
their foulist vituperation, he has not 
been equally fortunate in atti acting 
the admiration and exciting the ap- 
plause of better men ; becan-e t’ne 
beauties with which every production 
that ha.s emanated from him abounds, 
are, in themselves, of that passingr.ire 
and delicate kind, whieli if re(piires 
taste and genius of no ordinary des- 
cription to apprehend ami appreeiato; 
and because they are accompanied by 
blemishes which the elumsici't capa- 
city may perceive to be such, and by 
peculiarities which vnp]icar to be ble- 
mishes, to those laudatorcs lemporis 
acti” who are so superstition ly de- 
voted to the maxims of the "olden 
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school, that they consider novelty aU man, during his fretful pilgrimage, 
most as dangerous in poetry as in po- will continue to shed their quiet and 
lilies; and originality as much to be benignant light upon the generations 
deprecated as jacobinism or revolution, who succeed each other in our lower 
Mr Southey, therefore, has hither- world, 
to missed, and is, probably during his In the work before us, the first 
remaining life, likely to miss, the fiinie thing which arrests the attention of the 
to which he is entitled, and which will reader, (and which is ^ell calculated 
be awarded to him by a discriminating both to suggest and inspire the dis- 
posterity. His life has been one of position of mind in which it may be 
almost incessant labour ; — but it has most profitably read,) is a likeness of 
been in a good cause, and to a good Sir Thomas ilore. This is almost 
purpose ; and he enjoys the consoling immediately siicecidod by a poetical 
certainty, that a reward is reserved for dedication to the memory of the au- 
him which the world can neither give thor’s revered and beloved uncle, the 
nor takeaway; and that his name will lateKcverend llerbtrtllill. Theverses 
be honoured, and his works admired, are in jMr Southey's happiest strain, 
when the taunts and the sarcasms of Ilis obligations to tlie good old man, 
liis rcvilers are unheard, and tlieir ta- now no more, for the more than filial 
louts and their writings forgotten and tenderness by whieb, during his early 
nnhetded. life, lie was rog.inhd by him, have ot- 

Yes, when the meteors have passed ten been feelingly and alfeetioiiati ly ae- 
away, and when tlie vapours have knowU^dged, but nevtr more tonching- 
heeu disparted, and the storms have ly than on tl;c pre^'i'iit oceasion, wlu'ii 
subsided, by which the fair face of he felt hims* If called upon to weave 
heaven was blackened and distuibtd, a garland for his grave. Mr Southey 
the silent and eternal luminaries wi 1 percci\i d a strong rescinblanee he- 
again be se^n in tlicir appointLcl sta- tween his nnoh' and the picture of Sir 
tions ; and, regardless ot the smoko 'J'homas ^lore, in alhnion to which he 
ami stir” which characterises and agi- tluH wu ius : — 
tales tlie mazy and uncertain life of 

Xot upon marble or stpuleliral brass, 

Have I the record of thy worth inscribeil, 

Dear l^ncle! Nor from Chantrey's chhel ask’d 
A monumental statue, which miglit wear, 

Through many aii age, thy \ durable form. 

Such tribute, were I rich in this world V wealth, 
should liglitfiilly be rdulci'd, in discharge 
Of grateful duty, to the worM eviiicc<l 
When testifying so by outward ‘igii 
Its deep and inward sdise. J5ut what 1 can 
Is render’d piously, prefixing here 
Thy perfect lineament, two centiiriLS 
Before thy birth by Ilolbi iii’s happy liand 
Trefigured thus. It is the portraiture 
Of More, the mild, the learned, and the good ; 

Traced in that better stage of human life. 

When vain imaginations, troublous llionghts, 

And hopes and fears, liave had their cour.'O, and left 
Uhe intellect composed, the heart at re st, 

Nor yet decay hath touch'd our mortal frame.” 

• « « « 

Even such wert thou, dear Uncle! such thy look 
Benign and thoughtful ; such thy placid mien ; 

’Ihinc eye serene, significant, and strong, 

Bright in its quietntss, jet brightening ol't 
VV'ith quick emotion of benevolence. 

Or flasn of active fancy, and that mirth 
Which aye with sober wisdom well accords.” 

« * « ^ 

“ O friend ! O more than father ! whom I found 
f’orbearing alway, alway kind; to whom 
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No j^ratitudc can speak the (kbt I owe ; 

Far oil their earthly pilf^rinia^e advanced 

Are they wlio knew tliee when we drew tlic breath 

Of that delicious clime ! The most arc ^;one ; 

And whoso yet survive of those who then 
Were in their summer season, on the tree 
Of life hang here and there like wintry leaves, 

Which the tirst breeze will from the bough bring down, 
1, too, am in the sear, the yellow leaf : 

And yet (no wish is nearer to my heart) 

One arduous labour more, as unto ihce 
In duty bound, full fain would I complete, 

(So licavcn permit,) recording faithfully 
The heroic rise, the glories, the decline 
Of that fallen country, dear to us, w’herein 
The better portion of thy days was past, 

And wliere, in fruitful intercourhC with thee, 
j\Iy intelkctual life received betimes 
The bias it liath kept. Poor Portugal ! 

In ns thou harboiir’dst no ungrateful guests ! 

AW loved th(‘e well ; mother magnanimous 
Of mighty ij'.tellects and fiithful hearts, — 

For such in otlur times thou wert, nor yet 
To be despair’d of, for not yft, inethinks, 

Degcm rale wholly, — yes, we loved thee wcdl ! 

And in tliy moving story, (>o hut life 
Be given luo to mature the gather’d store 
Of thirty >cars,) poet, and politic. 

And Christian sage, (only philosopher 
Who 1*1 om llio well of living Water drinks 
Never to thirst again,) shall iind, 1 ween, 

I'or fancy, and for proiitable thought, 

Abundant food.” 


It was at the instance of the amiable 
and excellent iiulivi<lual thin beauti- 
fully commemorated, that IMr Southey 
undertook and completed Avhat may 
he truly calh<l his gieatcst work, the 
History of Brazil. It is gratifying to 
jKveeive, that his inaternls for tlic 
History of l\u*tugal are in such a state 
of fonvardriess as ho intimates in the 
])reeeiling passage ; and tliat his opi- 
nion of the people of that beautiful, 
hut at pieseiit prostrate and miserable 
country, encouragis the notion that 
they may yet be fiee. 

The dialogue form which the woik 
assumes, is, we think, favourable to 
the free and natural developement of 
the various views wdiieh are suggested 
respecting the progress and prospects 
of society. It was commenced in the 
year 1H17, and arose out of the tiain 
of reflections which the death of the 
Princess Charlotte excited in the au- 
thor's mind. Nothing cm be more 
naturally managed than Ijic superna- 
tural part of it. Sir Thomas ^lorc, 
the personage who ligurcs througliout 
the dialogue, introduces himself as a 
stranger from a distant land ; and the 


conversation happening to turn upon 
belief in apparitions, Air Southey (or 
iMoiuesinos, as lie calls hiinsdf) ob- 
servis, 

“ ^.ly serious belief amounts to this, 
that }»reterriatural iinprc‘'Si()ns arc some- 
ti.i'e*> eunnnuniealed to us for \\isc pur- 
poses; and that departed •spirits are some- 
times permuted to manifest themselNes. 

“ Shjuitr. ll a gho-st, then, were dis- 
posed to ]u\y you a si>it, would you be in 
a propir suite ol mind for receiving such 
a visitor ? 

Mni!rs>ni\^. I should not credit my 
senses ligiiilyj neither slioiild I obsti- 
nate ly distrust them, after I had put the 
reality of the appearanee to the proof, as 
far as iliut were possible. 

“ Strati, Should you like to have the 
opportunity afforded you ? 

** Heaven torbid ! 1 have suf- 

fered so much in dreams from convert 
.sing with those wliom, even in sleep, I 
knew to be departed, that an actual pre- 
sence might perhaps be more than I 
could bear. 

“ Stran, But if it were ibe spirit of 
one with whom you had no near ties of 
relationship, or love, how then would 
affect you ? 
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** 'jhc. Tliut would oi course be ac- 
coruuiij^ ro ilie circumstances on both 
side.i. But 1 entreat you not to imagine 
that I arn any way desirous of enduring 
tlio exjKU'imciit. 

‘‘ Suppose, for example, he were 

to present himself as I have done ; the 
purport of his coming friendly ; the place 
and opportunity suiting ; the time also 
considerately chosen — after dinner; and 
the spnit not more abrupt in his appear- 
ance, nor more formitlahle in aspect, than 
tlie being wlio now addresses you? 

“ Mon!- . Why, sir, to so substantial a 
ghost, and oi such respectable appear- 
ance, 1 might, j)erhaps, have courage 
enough to say with Hamlet — 

* Tliou Limio't ip IK ]' a cjiiesttoiiable shape, 

Tii.it 1 \^ill -pt.il* lu ihct* 1’ 

“ 'J’iirn, sir, let me introduce 

my.seJt ui tliat charaetcr, now that our 
coutcrsation has conducted us so happi- 
ly to the j)oirit.” 

Tlie poa i.s at fiist .startleil, but 
being coi)\i!icL(l of the reality of the 
unreal being bet'orc him, he ijiustions 
him ri.''pectinLr llieMnotivcs ol his visit. 
They are thus dehoribcd 

“ 7 ) M 1 / ' . ^\ 0 have both spe- 

cularcdin thojoj audlre^domoroui youth, 
oti the pe •-.hie nnproveriier.t of society; 
and both, ui lil e manner, ha\e hv\-d to 
tlreiid u itli rcM'«on the elTectsof that rest- 
less hpiiir, which, like the Titancs.s .'Mu- 
tiibihty de.«cnhed by your immorta! mas- 
ter, insults Hcavtn, and di'-turhs the 
earth. 11/ coirijiariiig thegriat operating 
CiUiHS in the age cl the ll. lonnatuni, and 
in tins age ot ji-volutn ns, going back to 
the lornicr age, lookuig at tlhngs 1 
tlu ri heiu'ld them, perceiving wherein I 
jiidgul lightly, ami wherein I erred, and 
tr.K mg the pioj.re.'s'^ ol those caii-.e.s which 
art now divelopmg their w’liole trcmcn- 
dm, power, you Will dprive in^lruetioii 
wliicli yi;a are a lit pcison to leceive and 
to cornmuiiicat c ; lor witliuut being soli- 
citous concef I. mg present tlh ct, you are 
contented to cast your bread upon the 
Wf.teis, 5 on arc now aequainted with 
me and mv iniention. To-morrow you 
will .see rne again, and I will continue to 
viu't you occasionaliyas opportunity may 

SCI VC.’’ 

Hr t subject wliich en, gages the 

1 T )i of the amlior and liis phosN 
ly •' luri*?, tJ)» ijiiprovcmonl of the 
W'orld. if, it improved? i.q it iin- 
provuig.'' H Hj, a: the improvement 
partial or gcrural? And what are the 
causes, if iiny, wldch ac derate or 
Tv lard its ]>ro|^rcs,s in morals and civN 


lisatioii ? The author, in his own per- 
son, reasons like one who strongly be- 
lieves in the perfectibility of human 
institutions, because he most benevo- 
lently desires it. His supernatural 
guest, without discouraging a general 
reliance upon Providence, inter])oscs 
cautionary doubts, which arc intend- 
ed, it would appear, to prevent disap- 
pointment, by checking too sanguine 
expectations ; and also to teach us how 
much of the good or evil which may 
be our portion in this world, di jiciuls 
upon ourselves. To the obscrvalimi 
of Moiitesinos, God is above, and 
trust ill him for the event/' he re- 
plies— 

“ Ciod is above, — but the l'.)e\il is be- 
low. livil piinciplch are, in their na- 
tuie, more active than good. The har- 
vest is precarious, and must be }>re]iareri 
with labour, and cost, and caic, weeds 
spring up ol tliem-elves, and foin'idi and 
.^ecd, wh.ilever may be ilio iea‘.on. I)is- 
eu'^c, vice, fully, and inailru .^n, are cun- 
tagu)u> : while heisUh ui.d undtr-'t.mdirig 
are Ineommiinii’aljlc, ar.d wi‘'dum .nnl 
viituu liaidly to he eornn.nnicakil ' — W e 
June come, how eve:, to ^ome cimeliniim 
in oui (li'Cjur-e. \our rmtioi) ol tin' nn- 
}>to\ement oi tlie world has ajtjnaied to 
he a mtie -jiccnlatien, apogetlu r inaj»- 
jdicahle in jiraifl.'c; and as daiw-'ernu'. ro 
weak heads and heated nn.igination'., 
as It IS coi);:en)aI to benevolent Inaits-:, 
Perliaph that nnprovemn * is mulnr so 
general nor so certam as you siifqmse, 
Peih.q'^ 5 , c\en in ihi- cmmtry, their may 
1)0 more Knowledge than iticre was in 
loiiiier turns, and less w isdoiii— moic 
wealth, and l(’s^ iiajipine.ss— -nioie dis- 
play, and less virtue, 'fii,-, n ust In* the 
subject of intiire ccmversatiun. I will 
only leminii ,ou i.o/., that tlie rmicli 
had per.-iiiHitd theiiiselv es this wis the 
most enligliti-ned age ot the woiid,aiid 
they' the most eiihglitcntil pi ojile in if,— 
the politest, llie must ainiahle, the most 
humane of nations, — and that a new via 
of philosophy, philiinLlnopy, and peae<*, 
WHS about to cominerire under iheir 
auspircH, — w'hen thcywi-re uimn the eve 
of a revolution, wJiieh, lor its (•omplicated 
nioii^-trosities, absurdities, and horrors, 
is more disgiaeeful to human nature, than 
any other serie.s of events in hihlory% 
Clicw the cud upon this, and farewell!” 

Wc will venture here to interpose 
a word, ami say, ilmt tlic ahusc.s of 
the oJd gavernnit nt of Frafice were 
Buch, that they could .scarcely liave 
been shaken to tlie ground by any 
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tliiiij; short of the tromciiflous moral 
ajid political earthquake hy which that 
country Avas visitetl ; and that the very 
horrors which then occurred, and at 
the rt'cital of which humanity shrinks 
appalled, nviyhc preventing cutises, by 
wliich similar calamities may be ob- 
^ i j ted ill time to come. Most assured- 
ly, if the powerful representations of 
ilurke were not fully borne out by the 
tragedies exlribited at Paris, tliis coun- 
try had been revolutionized ; our 
Whig philosophists had also become 
carcass butchers ; and the teachers of 
anarchy and infidelity would have been 
enabled to exemplify their lectures, in 
the Kiiglish as well as in the French 
rneLro])oli.s, hy turbulence and blood. 
Ileie, then, in the very most dreadful 
and demoniacal of the paroxysms of 
revolutionary fanaticism, we are ena- 
bled to discern the workings of a wise 
and a righteous Providence ; for not 
only was the vial of divine wrath 
most abundantly iioured out upon 
tbo^e who most richly deserved it, but 
iL was so poured out as to operate w ith 
a salutary tenor upon others, who 
Wire ill danger of incurring similar 
guilt, and w'lio might have provoked 
a similar condemnation. 

In the next conveisation, which 
takes ])l,\ce amongst the stones whicli 
form ilic druidical circle near to tlic 
risideiicc of i\lr Southey, the former 
subject is resumed. iMoiitesinos takes 
occasion to contrast the present vu- 
hghteiud age, with that in wdiich the 
rude materials licforohiin w'cresolein- 
iii/ul by so many awful and sacied 
associations. I'he improvement is ac- 
knowledgeil ; but U is asseitcd that 
it IS not general ; that while some 
])aitsof tile earth are progressive in 
ci\ ilisation, others have been rctro- 
gKide ; and that even where improve- 
ment appears the greatest, it is par- 
tial.” The ghostly monitor observes: 
— “ Loo!' at the question well. Con- 
v>irier your fellow-counlrymen both in 
t'lcir pliy^ical and intellectual rela- 
tions ; and tell me whether a large 
portion of the community are in a 
happier or a more hopel'ul condition at 
this time, than their forefathers were 
when Ciesar set foot upon this island ?” 
Montesinos, without relinquishing bis 
former persuasion, ackno.wlcdges this 
position to be undeniable ; and that 
“ were society to be stationary at its 
present point, the bulk of the people 
would, oil the whole, have rather lost 


than gained by the alterations wliicli 
have taken place during the la:5t thou- 
sand years.” But he adds, this must 
be remembered, that, in common with 
all ranks, tlicy are exempted from 
those dreadful visitations of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, by wliicli these 
kingdoms were so frequently afflicted 
of old.” What follows is very stri- 
king 

“ The eour.tcnaiice of my companion 
changed, upon thi*?, to an expression of 
judicial severity tliat struck me with 
awe. * Exempted from these visitations i 
lie exclaimed. Mortal man 1 creature of 
.'i day, what art thou, that thou shoiildst 
presume upon any such exemption? Is 
it from a tiust in your own de^^ert®, or a 
reliance upon the forbearance and loiiq- 
sudVring of the Alimglity, that this vain 
confidence arises 

“ 1 was silent. 

“ ‘ 3Iy friend,’ he resumed, in a similar 
tone, but with a niclancholy manner, 
*}our own individual health and happi- 
ness are scarcely more precarious than 
this fancied ^cciiiiry. By th& meicy of 
(iod, twice, dun ju the short space of your 
life, England ha^ been spared from the 
lionors of n)va'«ion. which might with ease 
have been clTcctcd during the American 
W’ai, \\hen the t'licmy’s licet swept the 
(’liannel, and insulted your very ports, 
and which was more than once scriousiy 
intended during the late long contest, 
’file invddeis would, indeed, Jiave found 
their graves in that soil which they came 
to subdue ; but before they could have 
been o\crconic, tlic atrocious threat of 
Bonapaitc’s (.jencral might liave been 
in great part reah/cd, that though lie 
could not answer for elTeCting the con- 
quest cl r.ngland, he would engage lo 
destroy its pro'-pciity for u century to 
cMuic. lou ha\e boon spared that ehas- 
tivenii'iit. • * * Put jf seeds of 

civil war should at tliis time be (piickcu- 
ing among you — it your soil ise\eiyw heie 
sown with (lie dr.igon’s tcetli, and the fa- 
tal crop be at this hour ii-ady to sju ing up, 
the impending evil will bean Iiinidrtd-fold 
more terrible than those winch have been 
averted; and you will have eau>e to per- 
ceive and to acknowledge, that the wrath 
has been suspended, only that it may full 
the heavier!’ 

“ * May God avert this also !* I exclaim- 
ed, 

“ * As for famine,’ he pursued, * that 
curse will also follow in the train of war; 
and even now the public tranquillity of 
England is fearfully dependent upon the 
seasons* And touching pestilence, you 
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fancy yourselves secure, breanse tlic plague 
bus not appeared ainoiig''t you tor the last 
bundred and fifty years> — a i)ortion ot time 
which, long ns it mny setra when com- 
pared with the brief term of mortal exist- 
ence, is as nothing in the i»bysical history 
of the globe. The importation ot (»liat 
scourge is now ns possible as it was in 
former times ; and were it once imported, 
do you suppose it would rage with less 
violence amongst the crowded population 
of your metropolis tlian it did before the 
fire, or that it would not reach parts ot 
the country which were ne>cr infected in 
any former visitation ? • « • 

What if your manufactures, according to 
tlie ominous opinion which your greatest 
physiologist has expressed, were to gene- 
rate for you new physical plagues, as 
they have already produced a moral pes- 
tilence unknown to all preceding ages? 
* • • Visitations of this kind are in 

the order of nature and of Piovidence. 
Physically considered, the likeliliood of 
their recurrence becomes evei y year more 
probable than the last; and, looking to 
the moral government of the world, was 
there ever a time when the sins of this 
kingdom called more cr^ingly lor chas- 
tisement ? 

** Monte, hluvrt y.a.‘A.u \ ! 

“ Hir Thomas, More. I denounce no 
Judgments, Put I am icminding you, 
that there is as much cause for the prayer 
in your liturgy against plague, pestilence, 
and famine, as for that which entreats 
Ciod to deliver you from all sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and rebellion — from all false 
doctrine, heresy, and vcliism. In this 
in all things it behoves the Christian to 
Jive in a liumble and grateful sense of his 
continuiil dependence upon tlie Almighty, 
— not to rest in a presumptuous confi- 
dence upon tlie improved state of hu- 
man knowledge, or the altered course of 
natural visitation.*’ 

This admonition is startling and 
instructive. Even ns; wc forego eter- 
nal in the pursuit of temporal things, 
h’o we pretermit tliose considerations 
which relate to tlie condition of the 
world in general, and throughout all 
time, in our ( agerncss to bestow a mi- 
nute and an exclusive attention upon 
the records of a scanty and limited 
experience. IJkc the inhabitants of 
countries subject to volcanic eruptions, 
a very few' years* exemption from those 
visitations under which wc formerly 
suifered, is sufficient to blot from our 


hearts and minds all apprehension of 
our future liability to a recurrence of 
them. We have escaped — we have 
been spared ; the punishment which 
w'cmost righteously have deserved has 
been delayed or remitted, by a long- 
suflering and merciful God ; and our 
conclusion practically is, not that wo 
should adore his goodness, but that 
we have baffled his omnipotence, and, 
by our own exertions, arrived beyond 
the reach of danger ! Thus it is that 
our pretence to superior civilisation 
betrays us into the adoption of a sys- 
tem of insane atheism, which is equally 
at variance with the soundest conclu- 
sions of the judgment, and the he-t 
emotions of the luart. 

I'liis was a lesson which our Lord 
sought to impress upon the degenciate 
and sensualized Jews of his day, with 
peculiar earnestness and solemnity. 
He refers them to the judgments lu 
the days of Lot, and of Xoah, “ when 
they eat, drank, married, and wire 
given in marriage, until the flood came 
and destroyed tliem all." He prophe- 
tically imiinatis that future judg- 
ment, which wasafterw'anlsso terribly 
brought to pass in tlie destruction of 
.Tcru<altin, and which, he ])atlutically 
declares, might even then have been 
obviated, liad they attendtd to his 
warning voice, and ‘‘known the things 
that concerned their peace." 

Not merely the intideL, hut the 
Sadducces ‘and the Pharisees of the 
present day, will lioltl tliemndves al- 
together unconcerned in ihc'e things ; 
but their delusion is one of the mo t 
groundless and dangerous that could 
possibly he entCTtaincd, and may he 
said to necessitate, in some measure, 
the very crilumities of which they are 
so incrcduloii ., and by the actual vi- 
sitation of which alone, it would seem, 
that their supine security could he 
disturbed, and their conscience- proof 
delinquency corrected. Such can only 
be effectually aw’akened from the tor- 
pid apathy with wdiich they are slum- 
bering amidst the pitfalls of death, or 
the drunken revelry with which they 
arc reeling upon the verge of eternity, 
when, as in the case of the plague in 
the reign of Charles the Second, they 
are thus terribly admonished of their 
infatuation - 


A voice came down that made itself be beard, 
And they started from the delusion when the touch 
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Of death’s benumbing finger, suddenly, 

Swept ofl’ whole crowded streets into the grave !" 

M: « « « * 

There yet was heard parading through the streets 
'Way, music, and the soldiers* nodding plumes 
Moved with their wonted pride ! O idle show 
Of these poor worthless instruments of death ! 

Themselves devoted ! Childish mockery I 
At which the Plague did scoff ; who, in one night, 

The trumpet silenced, and the plumes laid low !'* 

AVir.bON. 


It is not more our wdsh than our 
jirayer that England may be spared 
from such calamities in time to come ; 
but our best security must ever con- 
sist, not in a heart-hardening insensi- 
bility to the Divine wrath, but in a 
reverential awe of the Divine judg- 
ments ; not in a profane and impious 
persuasion that we hive outlived, but 
in a consolatory and ennobling con- 
sciousness that we have not deserved 
them. 

'J'he spiritual and philosophic en- 
quirers proci cd, in succeeding conver- 
sations, to consider the subjects of feu- 
dal slavery, the growth of pauperism, 
and the decay of the feudd system, 
all in reference to that superintending 
l^rovideiicc, which watches over Im- 
niaii affairs, and by whom, if a spar- 
row does not fall to tlu* ground with- 
out his permissive will, the affairs 
which concern tlic moral destinies of 
man will not be overlooked or neg- 
lected. 

There is no more common belief 
amongst the vulgar, both great and 
smad, than, comparing present with 
f'oinuT times, that liberty has been 
contracted, and fearful inroads made 
upon the constitution ! Your tho- 
rough-])ace(l reformers only w’ant, by 
a refei once to fii st ])i ineiplcs, to restore 
things to their ancient state, and vin- 
dicate the rights of llritons from tlie 
abuses and usurpations to which tlicy 
have been exposed, and in consequence 
of which, they have shiunk to tlioir 
present distorted and diminutive di- 
mensions ! 'J'ruly the wisdom of the 
serpent, of which those persons exhi- 
bit no deficiency, is very compatible, 
not oiJiy ■with tlic foulest and most 
abominable principles, but whh the 
grossest ignorance of liislory, and of 
the course of those events out of which 
has aiiscn our present system of re- 
gulated liberty. Tlfe Roman con» 
quest reduced the English natives to 
the condition of slaves. The custom 
of domestic slavery, which may justly 


be regarded as so abominable, is best 
excused, when it is represented as a 
commutation for the punishment of 
death ; which w’ould, otherwise, in 
most instances, have terminated the 
relation between the conquerors and 
the conquered. The feudal va'^salage, 
which followed upon the Xorrnaii 
conquest, though lej:S degrading, was 
f ir more perilous and ins.-cure. Tlie 
bond of common feeling and interest 
which connected the va'^sal with his 
lord, was of a far more liberal charac- 
ter than that which bound the slave to 
his master, and distinctly marks a 
stage of advancement ui civilisation. 
And, when the increasing luxury of 
the times rendered large revenue"' more 
important than numerous retainer^, 
military service began to be commu- 
ted for rent ; and the vas^al, whose 
person was before at the service of Ins 
lord, was enabled to procure an ex- 
emption from tlie burdens and the 
grie\ances of baionial. tyranny, by a 
pecuniary compensation. 

X«)r was the system of sciviiude, 
which prevailed in tlie earlier period.'^ 
of our history, of that unnntigated 
charactir that may bo supposed. 
man in those days could priy upon 
society, unless he were at war with it 
as an outlaw' — a proclaimed and open 
enemy. Rude as the laws w'ere, the 
purposes of hnv had not then luen 
ptrverted; — it liad m^t been made a 
craft ; — it served to deter men fiom 
committing oiines, or to puniidi them 
for the commission ; — never to shield 
notorious, acknowledged, impudent 
guilt, from condign punishment. And 
in the fabric of society, imperfect as it 
was, the outline and nulimtuts of 
what it ought to be were distinctly 
marked in some main parts, where 
they arc now wcllnigh utterly clla- 
ccd. Every pcrsjn had his place. 
There was a system of supeiintend- 
cnce everywhere, civil as well as re- 
ligious. They who were born in 
villainage, were born to an inherit-. 
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ancc of labour, but not of inevitable 
depravity and wretchedness. If one 
class were regarded in some respects 
as cattle, they were at least taken care 
of ; they were trained, fed, sheltered, 
and protected ; and there was an eye 
upon them when they strayed. None 
were wild, unless they were wild wil- 
fully, and in defiance of control. 
None were beneatli the notice of the 
))ritst, nor placed out of the possible 
re-ich of his instruction and his care. 
But how large a part of your popula- 
tion are, like the dogs of Lisbon and 
Constantinople, unowned, unbroken 
to any useful purpose, subsisting by 
chance or by prey ; living in filth, 
mischief, and wretchedness : a nui- 
sance to the community while they 
live, and d_yjng miserably at lust ! 
This e\il had its beginning in iny 
da}v ; u is now approaching just to- 
wards its coiisuinniation.'' 

The manufacturing system, its ad- 
vantages and its ills — the one, contin- 
gent, and transitory ; the other, inevi- 
lahic and permanent — arc largely and 
coiupr<.htinuvch considered; and the 
ctn. elusion intimated wouhi be me- 
laiiolioly, if the mind were not sinstain- 
e<l by the conviction of an ovenuling 
ihoviduicc, which shapes our ends, 
rouglihtv tin m hou we may.'' The 
miracles which it performed, by the 
sud<}' n creation of the enormous 
wealth winch enabled us to mcit the 
prodigious cxpciiscsof the late.war, and 
bdfie the combined hostility of a 
worlil 111 arms, are fairly admit teil ; but 
it Is ob«,L'rved, vve fear vsith too much 
ju.'.tier, that the “power ofcuatiiig 
v\caltlj bring', with it a const (juence 
not dn, Similar to that which Midas 
.sutfer<.<l. The love of lucre is one of 
those ba-c pasdons whicli 

Ifarth ii> all witinn. 

Anti pciriiio llit* ft* ling I” 

lie who, at the beginning of iiis ca- 
rter, his fellow -creature.s as bo- 
dily m.ichines for jiroduciug wraith, 
(lids not unfre^|Uently in becoming an 
intelivctual one himself, craployctl in 
contimialJy increasing what it is irn- 
po ^-d>ie ^>r iiirn to enjoy. 

*’ s.r VV- 'W.. , then .shall 

we of whieli, in it-» direct 

e ;iise(pierire«-, all who are toga- 

gi’d iM It ' A om wfiicli employs men 
unrcinitiiogiy in p«irsuits »nwlio]i'.''Omc to 
the body, and unproli table to the mind,— 
sy&tem m winch the mcana arc so bud, 


that any result would be d(?nrly purchased 
at the expense of human miseiy and de- 
gradation, — and theend sofeurlul, that tlic 
worst cftlainitiuF, which society has hi- 
therto endured, may be deemed light in 
comparison with it. 

iMonU\ Like the wdiole fabric of our 
society, it has been the growth ot eiieum- 
stauces, not a system pre-planned, fore- 
seen, and diiilieratcly clioseii. Such as it 
is, we liavc irilieritcd it, or ratlier liavo 
fallen into it, and must get out of it as 
well as we can. We must do our best 
to remove its evils, and to mitigate them 
while they last, and to modify and reduce 
it till only so nuieh remains as is indis- 
pensable for the general good.” 

’Wealth will always tend, cither tnore 
or lc.ss, to the corruption of morals : 
but, in the ea&c of the maniiractiiring 
system, the inean'. of acquiring wealth 
fearfully precipitate national degene- 
racy. Industry, whieli in the ordi- 
nary acceptation oi the term is fa- 
vourable to virtue, lieeonus tlie ]ia- 
rent of vice, by llie intercom se to 
vs Inch its^ictim^ are comuiimtd, tiu; 
cea.seless and unvs hole.'ome drudgi ry 
m vsliich tiny are implovid, and, 
wonst of nil, tile irinl prcinatinily of 
us exaciions. 'liie niunufaetming 
system, a? it at ])r( mdi piusiud^io 
quires, like Bonaparte, iti consciipts 
by anticipation. “ 'J'lic todlm wee 
thing-.” arc put in Kijiiisuion for it. 
They are taken from ihote natural 
pursuits hclitling tlnir aj ' or sex, 
which give a healthy ( xtrcisc to the 
affections, and in wlm li tin y might 
liave grown up “ in tin* (.pen ‘•un.'ibinc 
of (h.'d's love;” and sliiI into the 
smoky and di7/)ing n[.'i(Ui of }»ower- 
looms and qiiniimg-ji nnn s, where 
mind and htnly arc alike perseiied and 
enlecbied, and neallli and li ijqniie'-s 
mortgaged, a^ it were, from the lust 
of gam. W'l'.iit a st.in* ol M;i’iely must 
that ])(‘ whieh thus, like .^atnrn* preys 
upon Its own children, and conteiit- 
(<lly sacrifices national morals to a 
symbol of national wealth, winch will 
be found, vvlicn the hour of trial 
comc.s, as unsubstantial and delusive 
us those fruits of h'.astern fable which 
were so beautiful to behold, but 
ivliich tunud into aslns upon the pa- 
late. TJio magic of the maniifactnnng 
system is, we would fain believe, near- 
ly at an end ; and even its wannest 
advocates are beginning to perct ive its 
conscfiuences. iliiherto human beings 
have been only bo far considered as 
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they were instrumental in the accu- 
mulation of wealth. Henceforth, 
wealili should he only considered as 
it may be instrumental in the diffu- 
sion of virtue and happiness. That 
is the problem which should now en- 
fraj^e all the energies of the Christian 
legislator, how the augmentation of 
the national resources may best be 
made the means of exalting, rather 
thanof brutifying, humanity. We may 
learn much from former mal-expc- 
rience ; arnl the very errors into which 
Vie have fallen may serve, for the fu- 
ture, to keep us in the right way. 
Nothing can be more just or more 
beautiful than the following pas'^ago, 
which may he truly said to be histo- 
ry teaching, by examples, both the 
evils that l^cset us, and the good which 
we should pursue : 

Monic. — You teach mo to look for- 
ward tiarlully, as ii a whirlwind were 
aj'jJioaehin^, m the vortev which we 
were ''oou to be involved ’ 

“ N/’ Th Morj . — I would warn you 
in tone, tii.il so tlie whlilw.iid may nut 
ova i like you, whin yuii uie gaily })ress- 
ing lorwaid witli all set. 1 would 

teach you that, in the pr()gres.s ot :.oeie- 
ty, eveiy staee luis its own evils and be- 
setting dangers, the only remedy for 
vvlueli {>5, that which is least rei^arded by 
all states, except by tliose in which it is 
least understood. See in how* many 
things the parallel bet\v«>en this age and 
mine hohls good ; and how*, in every in- 
stance, (iaiigeis, the sume in kind, but 
pi eater in tleerce, arc awaiting yours! 
Tlie ai t ol w ar. w hieli iiiiderw'ei'l its gieat 
alteration when the sliield .ind lance W’ere 
fc.u)iersedcd by the lii clock, and armour 
vv'is I emlcred useless by :u tillery, is about 
to ninlLM’go a clianeo not less momentous, 
W’ltli the same sine eoiiseipienee ot gi- 
ving to anilnrnm inoie ioi midabie m'-ans, 
'file invi iition of pi iiUing, w inch is to the 
moial world more than gunpowder or 
steam to the phyMcal, as it began in my 
day‘:, so in yours its full edti’ts are bo- 
ginr.mg to untold, win n the press, which, 
down to the list generation, verought 
only for a small jiai t ot the eominumty, 
is employed, with restless activity, tor all 
classoj . di^semillating good and evil 
with a rapidity and effect inconceivable 
in former age^, as it would have been 
impossible. Look, too, at inamitac- 
turcs ; great cll’orts were made to en- 
eoui age iliein. The froteetor Seymour 
(one of those })ohtic reformers who fish- 
ed in troubled waters, mid lell at lost 
into the bticaiu) introduced ft colony of 


clothiers from what was tlicn tliC very 
land of sedition, and converted the 
most venerable edifice in this whole is- 
land to their use. You have now, vvliat 
it was then thought so desirable to ob- 
tain, a manufacturing population ; and 
it is not found so easy to regulate as it 
has been to raise it. TliC peasantry were, 
in my time, first sensible of distress 
brought upon them by political causes ; 
their condition was worsened by the 
changes which weie taking place in so- 
ciety ; a similar effect is now more wide- 
ly and more prcssingly felt. In those 
days, the dikes and the boundaries of so- 
cial order began to give way, and the 
poor, who till then had been safely left to 
the care of local and private charity, were 
fir‘5t felt as a national evil ; — that evil has 
increased, until it has now become a na- 
tional danger. A new world was tlien 
discovered, for the punishment of its na- 
tive inhabitants, the measure of wiiose 
irii«iuities was full ; the colonics which 
liave been establislzcd there arc now in a 
condition seriously to aflect the relations 
of the parent state, and America is re- 
acting upon Jairope. That was an age 
of lebgiuus, tills ot political, revolutions ; 
that ago saw the estabii^lirncnt of the 
Jesuits, tins has seen their revival. 

“ Monit. ^Yel], indeed, will i: be, if 
tlio religious struggle be not lenewed, 
not with a more exasperated spun, for 
that would be impossible, but with a stMjse 
ot deadlier danger on both sides. If [he 
llimes which lav’aged Lurope in those 
davs, are not kindled again in ours, it v\ ill 
not be for want of foxes and fiiebrands,” 

The subjects which next pass in re- 
view beforethe philosophic collocph-sls, 
arc the Ueforination, Catholic iMuan- 
I'ipalion, Vapal Chn>ieiuloiu, and Ire- 
land. Upon tlie first subjeet, Sir 
Thomas stems to have corrected many 
of the errors in which lie lived, and 
for which lie would at any time have 
laid down his life. He is. truly, a most 
ortiiodox ghost ; and would fare as ill, 
we a})i)re}iend, at the liaiuls of Gardi- 
ner or of Honner, if they were able to 
establish an imiuitilioii in the other 
wwld, as any of the martyred found- 
ers of our Church, wlio fill victims 
to the persecuting zeal of these execra- 
ble barbarians. Sir Thomas admits 
the necessity of reformation, but con- 
tends, with much shew of reason, that 
it was prosecuted, in many instances, 
not wisely, and in some, vvi»h a de- 
gree of furious and imdiseriminating 
fanaticism, by which the fouiidaiions 
of true religion have been seriously iu^ 
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jurecl. If the following observations 
wcit* deeply iin^mnted on the 'minds 
of both parties in that memorable con- 
test, to how much of mutual forbear- 
ance might it have given rise ! 

** The Ueformatlon brought 

with it so much evil, and so much good, 
— such monstrous corruptions existed on 
the one part, and such perilous conse- 
cjuences were certainly foreseen on the 
other,— that I do not wonder at the fiery 
intolerance which was displayed on both 
sides. 

“ iSi'r T/nonns Jl/ort.'.— It ncrc a vain 
speculation to enquire, ^^hother the be- 
nefits might have been attained, without 
the evils of that Jong and dreadful pro- 
cess. Snell an assumption would be ab- 
surd, even a» tlie subject of a political 
roniarit'c. Tor if men were in a state of 
morals aud know JtMlge wdiich made them 
capable of coruUictirig such a revolution 
uuernugly, they would attempt no alter- 
ation, because it wouhi be paijiable that 
iif iie was needed. C oiiMihions ot this 
kind aie the consccpience and tlie pii- 
ui^hmc^t of our eirurs and our mccs : it 
is seldom tliat they prove the rcmeilyfor 
tijem. The \eiy (jualities which enable 
men to aerjujre jiower in d;*' tempered 
t mes, render them, for the most pait, 
luif.t to be ti listed with if. 'i'lie work 
wl'ieh HquirL'S a calm, thoughfful, and 
\irtuous >pinf, can never he perfornu'd 
by the eia/ty, the tmbu'ent, and the au- 
dacious.” 

Now', upon ob'Cvvation wc 

v.'oiilil found lb<‘ dojtriiic of a suptr- 
inti'iidiug Proviilcr'ce : llcfoiiuation is 
nrccs:uiT\ for tlie mo.al iinprovcnunt 
of the woild ; but the instt uria iits liy 
whom, humanly speaking, it inusi be 
brought about, are not the wi^c aud 
tin* cousideiate, hut the warm, the 
pabMOu:-tc,a:id the unreflecting: there- 
fore there is a iiee{’ssity for divine 
guidance and dirtcMoii ; and it will, 
undoubtedly, he affouhd. This is as 
sure as there is a (vod in heaven. 

So far we may rca-on ‘‘ a priori’* 
iij'.oTi this important subject. lJut the 
Jorf that a provi<!eiUi:!l superintend- 
I nee vv/.v « xt rci'-(d over the events by 
wliich religion and liberty were puri- 
iled ai.'l j>romotcd, is susceptible of 
dMijoiiKtratinn scarcely less rigid and 
conr'.ramiug than that by which the 


physical sciences are distinguished. 
Wc beg to refer the reader to a little 
work, published some thirteen years 
since, the title of which wc subjoin,* 
for a statement of the argument, by 
Vrdiich the candid and intelligent must 
he entirely satisfied, and which is well 
calculated to disarm of his doubts the 
most sceptical enquirer. As nothing 
can be more consolatory than the view 
of human affairs which is there pre- 
sented, we will not scruple to select a 
passage or two, by which the nature 
of the reasoning employed in the work 
to which wc have alluded is explained, 
and the leading features of the induc- 
tion upon which it rests arc enumera- 
ted. 

“ If any number of individuals should 
con'spire to forward a p nticulur ‘>clu'mc, 
011(1 should, througli a scries of ingenious 
device^, ot length ctTectimlly uceomplidi 
it, — tliis being the rcMilt ot human coii- 
tri\ance and Ijuiiian loresiglit meiely, we 
could not with jiropiicty refer it to pro- 
\idence. It many individuals, even witli- 
out conrert, appealed occasionaily to as- 
‘'I'.t in promoting s(;me desirable end, 
whilst they were rc'.pcctividy intent on 
other olijcct-', we rniglit think it extiaor- 
diriary, and regard it as one ot those lucky 
aeeideiifs wlm. Ii ^oinehines occur m lile ; 
hut we slioul.t aiguc lashly it w'e fioiu 
thence concludL’d thatl^v^l;s intendtd by 
providence. 'I'iiese things we olteii ex- 
perienec ; and it is not in the nature of 
eliance /<> i'n\ nt eornhina^ions of events 
fiom taking pha'c, whu h, wlicn cons, del- 
ed in themselves alom*, have many ap- 
pearances of design about tliern. d'hm, 
it tvvopcisons, igi.eiar.t ot tlie came ot 
elif s ■'hould sit down to a (lic^s trihle, 
and amuM’ tin ni'civ e'’ jiii'liiug tl.c n;, n 
aboir, they migiit a'a-idenfa!! i , in some 
fev insranees', i ppi ar to he j/Iav ing a game 
with skill ; — llie im :i ruiglit lie eeeasion- 
a’ly (ii-posed in veiy good older. Tins, 
Iiowev’rr, could only l>e monu ntaiv, uml 
thc'C appcaianec', iijiist vanish veiy ‘Otni; 
insomuch, lliat it two sueli pci ■ ons loqit 
up the Hj»pe;:ianec e;f sKilluI play lor half 
a game togetluT, it would he Im-ked ujion 
as next to a iniraeU*. Tut if the jiniici- 
pal miiiisliMs in the seveial eouits in 
J’hirope seemed, hy their inccsures to he 
acting in concert twr some lienefiei.il end ; 
it these apjiiarames weie kept up hy 
their successors, for a gieat niitnbcr of 


• TfiC Agency of Divine Providence nBanifested in the piincipal transactions eon- 
nteted with the History of Great Jiritain, from the lleforination to the Itevolutioii, 
J3y fiamuci O'Sullivan* London, IblO* 
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years together; if the great men who 
figured on the tlieatre of public life, seem- 
ed to he calk’d into action and to disap- 
pear just as the exigencies of that system 
required ; it tlie course of events, over 
which they had little control, was won- 
derfully favourahle to its successful ac- 
comj)lifthment ; and if, at the same time, 
v. e h.id the most satisfactory proof that 
’his was done without any concert ; that 
such concert was altogether impossible ; 
and that the agents concerned in it always 
had other, and fj equontly adverse, ends 
in \iew, I would as soon believe that the 
two persons above mentioned could play 
ii senes ofdifhcult and intei csting games 
of <‘hess, hyshulllmg the men about pro- 
Tniscuously, as tliat chance could have 
given biith to this wisely conducted 
scheme, whicli Iiad been carried on so 
long, in which nothing appeared unde- 
signed, hut in which every thing indica- 
ted the most profound design, and the 
most skillul arrangement. No. Though 
ch-iTice does not preclude occa-iona! an- 
jicirances of dc-ign, in things wlncli a;c 
pm cly aceulent.d, \ et iis chance never acts 
muloinijy and consistv-rifl y, so \v(* should 
never attribute to it tlio'Je sy^^elns which 
liave been cuntilvcd with wisdom, and 
pursued with regularity for any ron'>ider- 
able length ol time ; — atid it sucli systems 
are not referable to the mtci'tionul eo- 
operatiotiof the agentsconcerned in them, 
they niubt be attributed unreservedly to 
tlie w'isdom and goodness of Pros idence.” 

So wo think. If wc arejusliiled in 
arguing design frotn any thing, we 
cannot ,noid inferring it from such a 
combination of events as iu the pre- 
ceding passige is pre-s\i]>poscd. 

Xor the writer lobs successful in 
]ii>. I'MUiricratiou of the leading f.iets 
upon winch Iiis intluclional argument 
is founded. Wo cannot resist tlio 
temptation of giving die conclusi^m in 
his own words : — 

“ Tlie reider lias now before him u 
Inief summary of those events, in the or- 
der and economy of which I proposed 
to trace the outline of a ])lan of provi- 
dential government. It is lor him to 
judge vvhetlier this sulhclenlly appears in 
tlie cireum‘'tances which attended the 
rise, tl.c progress, and the eslabli'^iiment, 
ot tlie j>rim iples on whieli are kmnd- 
cd our present systems ot religion and 
bhtvty. 1 vvonbl ask him wliether he 
concA’ives that the most protoimd and 
s-ieacious legislator could contrive to 
chcri-.h these principles in their begin- 


nings, to assist them In their more ad- 
vanced state, and to confirm them in their 
maturity, by the most far-sighted policy, 
than has been done by the events wliich 
have arisen out of the virtues, the vices, 
and the follies of individuals, the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude, and the 
capricious and fluctuating policy of states- 
men, who were guided by the most op- 
posite views and intciests for the space 
of nearly two hundred years ; vvhetlier to 
that chaos vviiich first stilUcs the eye on 
a ciwsory n-view cl these evcni^s, a sur- 
piibing Older and regularity does not suc- 
ceed on a mature consideration; and 
whether the characters which have been 
actuated by the most Iio^tile vie\v«, and 
set in tisc most diiect opposition to each 
other, I’.ave not, ricvertfiejes*?, been all 
opeiuting to the one great end, wirli the 
iinconscions and iimieviating sagacity ot 
instinct? Xot only does this fitnr*;*? {ip- 
pear in the roriduct of the moral agents 
concerned in this scheme, but the acci- 
dents of nature are nvic’c to assist in for- 
warding the same object ; and sudden 
deaths, heavy ranis, storms and sliqr- 
wreckK, often take ph'ce at a time when 
such events weie ciiti^ally nece^saiy, 
either to secure the advarccs already 
made by lire iiiineiplcs of religion and li- 
berty, or to Ijcilitate their fnithcr pro- 
grcbs. The conclusion I vvonld draw’ 
fiom all this is obvious. It is smcly nn- 
philosoplnoul to attribute such harmnny 
ot design; su(h beatify of contrivance; 
such a \vondeiful adaptation of nu ans to 
cuds; ‘inch an apprc[)iiate assignation of 
his place to each, amidst swell a vaiiety 
of agents ; swell a piece of moral and p^i- 
lirica! mcchii.ism operating for siic!i im- 
portant imrposcs, andilnimgsucli a 'ength 
of time, to chance. It, llien, this svstem 
be so htrle iridcbted to huirati foie‘‘ight, 
and so far transcend any thing whieli the 
most eonsnmmatc human v^i^dom could 
contiive, or the utmost ability of mere 
human beingsaccompli‘-h,w c must:ivcnbe 
it, unreservedly, to tliat Supu-me Ueing, 
at whose command I'lder mese out of 
chaos, and whose power .ami w isd nn 
were not more strikingly m miiested when 
the Ibiiverse started into light at his com- 
mand, tliaii wiien evemts, seemingly so 
unconnected and incongruous, and aru-ing 
out of the cajiriie ot luiman will, are 
made to conspire so aptly iu forwarding 
a scheme of prov identi.il goveinmeut, and, 
in their subserviency to some grand end, 
to assume, under llis directing iiuliience, 
the regularity of the most perfect arrange- 
ment.” • 


We have ofttni Ihovtght th{\t the work from which the preceding extracts hav^- 
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This is turning history to a good 
account. Happy arc they who thus 
profit by the instruction which it is 
calculated to afPord ! Theirs is a secu- 
rity against the alarms of time and 
chance and mutability, which keeps 
them safe in their moorings, when all 
around them is confusion and dismay ; 
— '‘when men's hearts are failing them 
for fear, and for looking after those 
things that are coming upon the earth." 
— “ Happy are the people who are in 
such a case ; — yea, blessed are the peo- 
ple who have the Lord for their God." 

There arc no portions of the work 
before us more valuable or interesting 
than those wherein the author treats 
concerning the Established (’hurch. 
It is viewed in comparison wdth itself 
forni<.rIy, and in comparison with the 
oj>posing s \ stems of Popery and of Dis- 
sent, between which it would seem to 
be c\cn more perilously circumstanced 
than the man who w as placed between 
the tiger and the crocotlilc — for, by dex- 
terously getting out of the way, he con- 
trive\l that his terrible enemies should 
only destroy each other ; whereas the 
church appears as a fixture, which is 
incapable of taking any such precau- 
tion ; and its adversaries, no matter 
how various may be their complexions, 
or liow' opposite their ultimate views, 
are all retdy to sink their mutual dif- 
ferences, and combine for its over- 
throw, wIr never an opportunity pre- 
sents it-'clf for making a unitial eiibrt 
again.:t it witli advantage. For this 
purpose*, a h''’giie with infiilels is con- 
sidured iiT hgitimateas the (Christian 
powers vi' Ihiropc consider an alliance 
wiili tlic Turks. The Papists and 
Di^flcnters may, indetd, with murh 
truth, call them “ their ancitnt al- 
lies and he who has promoted that 
most unhallowed confederacy, will, no 
doubt, take especial care that no “ un- 
toward event" sliall happen by v/hich 
they might be divided. “ Is it pos- 
sible," Mr Thomas More asks, “ that 
your laws should suffer the unbelic- 
v(‘ri> to suhsnt as a party ? 

“ Vdilum r^t aih-i) scdcrinUul 

“ M>nL. 'Miey avow tlicmHclv'es in de- 
fia’ of the laws. 'J'he fa In on able doc- 
tiimj vviiif'h the pie-js at, tins time main- 
tains, is, th.'R t)-H is a matter in which 


the laws ought not to interfere, every 
man having a right both to form what 
opinion he pleases upon religious sub- 
jects, and to promulgate that opinion. 
This party is the most daring of the 
three. It would be dilficult to say which 
is the most active or the most inveterate. 
The Homan Catholics aim at supplanting 
the Establishment ; they expect to do 
this presently in Ireland, and tru.st ulti- 
mately to succeed in this country also ; 
a consummation for which they look 
W'ith as much confidence, and us little 
reason, UvS- tlie Jews for then* Messiah. 
No branch ot the Dissenters can hope to 
stand in the place of the Church, hut all 
desire to pull it down, for the sake of 
gratifying .'in inherited liatrcd, .ind g^*t- 
ting each wliat it can in tiie sf'iarnhle. 
The infidel's look for nothin.r loi than 
the extirpation of Chiistiunity.’* 

Tliis is by no means an cxacrgi'rati d 
description of the pi.rils which l)esLt 
the churcli escabhshinent ; and from 
which if it cscajn*. it will he much 
le>s indebted to tin* tbresiglit or tiu‘ 
vigilance of it'> ruler'-, tlnin l{) that 
superintending inovulcinc by whom 
it has liitherto bten gniflcd with such 
signal wisdom, and guardctl witli sucli 
especial care. It is as vet indispensa- 
hlo to the moral well- being of tho 
world. There are purposes to be ans- 
wered by It, for which no (»ther moral 
institute, which the wit of man lus 
ever devisOd, is so conifdett'ly and so 
abundantly provided, i lieri foie our 
belief is, that it will coniimu' to ^tand, 
at least until some more lilting sub- 
stitute presents itself than is to he 
found at present in the ranks of its 
enemies. Eopery may storm aj.'tin*'t 
it, disscntcrisni may n v ile it, intidehiy 
may seek t( iinderinint* it, hut tlie 
jmrjioscK of God will st md against the 
devices of liuinan v\ ickedm s*;, mid ns 
long as It continues Futhful to its 
trust, “ the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it," 

There is one opinion not so mucli 
expressed .as intimated in this delight- 
ful work, and from which weareroin- 
pelletl to dissent ; it is, that the stand- 
ard of morality is higlier in Homan 
Catholic than in Frotestant countries. 
So far are vvi* from thinking that kucIi 
is tlie case, tliat we have oitcu known 
enligliteiied Homan Catholics to de- 


heen rnarle, might he advanugeously introduced as a class-book into our pulilir schools. 
Die principle which it inculcateM is one of the most valuable that could he convey- 
e<li ind would h« found, in ait«rjife, most important! 
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ciile the question the other way, and 
adjudge the palm of morality to coun- 
tries that have been blessed by the 
light of reformation. Perhaps the best 
test that could be established upon such 
a subject wouhl be, to note the ohser- 
Vfiitcr of the Sumhiy among those of 
the reformed, and those of the Popish 
communion. Ours is not that sour 
theology tliat would imike the Chris- 
tian Sahbatli a day of unsocial gloom, 
rather than of religious: joy. But what 
Protest'int wouM not feel shocked at 
the idt a of having the theatres 0 ])cn 
on a Sunday ? Ve.i, what Boman Ca- 
tholic, eduv'arcd in a ProU slant coun- 
try, and habituated to breathing a 
Pn)t» slant atmosphere, would not par- 
ticii>Ue in an hoiust IVotO'itant ah- 
lio/ience of a cu-^toin, in every point 
of view so reiireheii^ihle ? 'fin re ivS 
anfjther t* si, which is, ])o«sil)ly, not 
1 ls>, (le'.i.-^ive ; nanielv, the ditt‘rent 
hgiits in which rrote.^tints and Ho- 
10 , 11 ) Catiiolns are disposed to view 
the failingN c'f their cKigv. In the 
one ca-i tile (diiv'e '’overs, and, it 
vveri', e'liivc'ciat/s, tlio infirmities oi‘ 
the man ; in the olliei ca'^e, it only 
exposes tliem, and renders them nion* 
odious. A Uoman (\uholic clergy- 
man may be a monster of iniquity, 
and yet comm and, to a great degree, 
the n vcionce of his flock ! Xot so a 
Protestant elergynian ; the instant his 
conduct bcconus lo.irhcd by any gla- 
ling iiopi(']»rn lv, bis iiiilucnc ' i.'» at 
ail end, and lie hecvoocs virtually dc- 
graclid. \Vc onistlves la’incniber a 
cieeverv stiihingly illindrative of this. 
A 11 Oman ( alholic clergyman was for 
many vcais aceu^u'd of great impui- 
praius; but notbiiig specilic ha\ iiig 
Inu'ii dnectly established against him, 
liis ecclesia-tical Mipeviors continued 
to ngaid him without reproach, and 
he enjoyed the respiet and esteem of 
all those of his own coinninnion. Thus 
he lived in the odour of saie tity, un- 
til, ill evil hour, he became oflicially 
connected vvitli a nniinery, where his 
character became so notorious, that 
the ladies joined in a strong remoii- 
straiuu ag iiost him to the bihhop be- 
foie w'hom he was summoned, and by 
whose contrivance he was, for that 
time, screened ! The nuns, liowcvcr, 
were not satisfied ; they knew^ of his 
iniipiity, and they Were determined 
that it sliould not go unpunished. He 
was accordingly cited before the Arch- 
bisliop, who resided at a distance of 
about thirty miles, and such was the 


feeling of the peasantry in his favour, 
that those virtuous ladies undertook 
their journey to prosecute at the risk 
of their lives. They were attacked 
upon the road, both going to and co- 
ming from the place of trial ; and we 
ourselves happened to be present when 
one of the iinlividuals, by whom they 
were accompanied for thi ir jirotcction, 
was severely woundcil by a fanatical 
wretch, who was, however, seized and 
committed to prison, and afterwards 
suffered the punishment due to his 
insane audacity. Now, such a trans- 
action, a Protestant clergyman bung 
the offending party, i^', vve believe, 
perfectly inconceivable. There is a 
third test, to wliich wx* shall but just 
allude, but wliich vve coijsider equally 
satisfactory. It is, tluulegrce in wliich, 
in Ri'inan (’atholic countries, ih. pro- 
fession of leligion is made coinjiatihle 
with the practice of vice. It is, we 
have reason to believe, a wcU-kmnvn 
fact, that in Italy the vil{'>t courtesans 
h ive the image of the Virgin, or the 
crucifix, a]'p,nde{l to tjicir be(l>, and 
are accustomed to sprinkle thcmsclvxs 
with holy water, evun whilst tliey are 
rioting in impurity, and trading upon 
the violation of C4od’scoinmandineni',I 
Nothing corresponding to this is to 
Ik found amongst Protestants. 'Piny 
may forget religion — they may for- 
sake religion — they may transi^res? re- 
ligion — init the light that is in them 
can never become sucli total darkness 
as to endure the conscience-dc ulening 
liclief, that tiio pollution of ^in may 
be expiated by the })ractice of a sn- 
persiiiious observance. 

'Pile truth is, that in proportion as 
religion degenerate.*, into superstition, 
forms ami ceremonies are obMiweil 
with a degree of scrupulosity that is 
froquiiitly a matter of ;Ksteni*<hment 
to enlightened believers. In such c tse, 
the means become the their use 

becomes the positive criterion of an 
advance in grace: and the Popish de- 
votee observes them with as much 
anxious exactitude as the mariner cal- 
culates his .soundings. Accordingly 
wo find that the ritual of religion is 
more strictly observed in lloinan t'a- 
tholie countries than in PiMtestant; 
just as wx' find that the litu il of reli- 
gion is more exactly observed in Ala- 
hometau countries than in Komau 
Catholic. The Papist does not exceed 
the Protestant more in his performan- 
ces than he is himself exceeded by the 
IMussulman ; or than the Mussulman 
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would be exceeded in like rigorous 
observances, by the votary of some 
more degrading and painful supersti- 
tion, which, in proportion as it decli- 
ned from genuine holiness, was wil- 
ling to lay an undue stress upon self- 
denying austerity, and '' to give the 
fruit of the body for the sin of the 
soul/' 

Having thus put in our protest 
against the notion that the lleforina- 
tion has lowered the standard of mo- 
rality, w'o should do ;iMr Southey in- 
justice if we withheld the following 
forcible observations. IMontesinosasks, 

How can that reformation have 
lowered devotion, which has with- 
drawn it from stocks and stone?, relics, 
heads, girdles and scapularies, poly- 
theism and idolatry ?” 

have taken 

all tliis from those persons wliose religion 
goes no farllKT, and you have substituted 
notl'ii.'T in its place. Tint the v. i^cr and 
b.iter r.ipists, though they may use some 
of the‘-e tilings as incentives to devotion, 
worship tlie Father in spirit and in truth, 
is wiiat none but the blindest bigots would 
deny, and wliat no Protestant has ever ac- 
kruiwkdgcd more fully th n yourself. I 
admit that these things arc often a hiiukr- 
uiKC ; and you cannot deny that they are 
‘‘Oj'u timcs a help. But it was not of such 
practice'* that I spake. Before your refor- 
inaiion, *he momentous truth that the im- 
prov^mf nt of his moral and spiritual con- 
dition ('1 nht to be the first concern of every 
intell ct al creature, was imjircsscd upon 
tile pcopL* by examph as well as by pre- 
cept. li i> jjrcached from your pid- 
pits, but wljcre K-t tl'.e practice to he found ? 
The reijgioiis orders, with all their abuses, 
broiiglit this truth home to the feelings of 
mankind. Among you, such a** might de- 
‘'kc to join in devotional exercises, or take 
an active part in woks of jiainful benefi- 
cence, must overcome the fear of ridicule 
at the outset, and be content to associate 
with those who bear the reproach of en- 
thusiasm, and who very generally deserve 
it. Jn Kuin.'in (Jathohe countries they 
would be encouraged by public opinion. 
'Jbe /hurches there are at all limes open, 
and, enter them when you will, you lind 
son.e on? intently employed in solitary 

}>raj I'r. 

Mnntc Arc not tho.se persons usual- 

ly r. ti^uig prayers which have been im- 
])o?cd in pvtiance, and therefore engaged in 
:hj practice of a very mischievous super- 
stition ? 

Sir TJinmnst More . — Even then the 
very act of performance implies a sense of 
religion, and tends to strengthen it. Is it 
not better that men should pcrfornri good 
works, even from a vain trust iu them, than 
re.'jt contented with thenon-pcrformancc, in 
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a belief that good works are not to be relied 
on ? Beligion may be neglected in Homan 
Catholic countrie.s, hut it cannot be forgot- 
ten ; it is impressed upon the senses of the 
people { travel where they will, its sym- 
bols are perpetually presented before them. 
They s?e the Cross or the Crucifix, not 
in towns and villages alone, but in lonely 
places, and by the wny-sulc. The open 
shrine invites them to an act of devotion 
as wholesome as it is transitory ; and the 
vesper hell unites them with all their bre- 
thren, wherever disper.sed, at one lionr, in 
one act of adoration. You have lost more 
by abolishing that vesper boll, than you 
have gained by rejecting the creatnre-w or- 
ship wherewith tlic observance was con- 
nected. 

A/o;// ’ Far be it from n.e to deny, 

that in the Reformation the plough and the 
harrow w'tre sometimes used win. re careful 
w'eeding only was wanted. Vet, it it he 
)*our intention to prove that the mfliu-nee 
ofr..ligion is less in the reformed countries 
tliun in tliose where the corruptions of Fo- 
pery maintain their ground, or that the 
people are 1 ls.s moral when left to the tii- 
bunal of iheir conseiencc.s , than when un- 
der the dominion of the confe‘S'‘ion.il, }our 
argnmtnts must indeed be togmt betViie 
you cm persuade me that you are really 
serious, ’’ 

Indeed, the worthy ghost says no- 
thing which cm Ihirly be consitkrtd 
to disprove the position of the poet ; 
although he says much which is well 
calculated to make us pause, anti ask 
ourselves, whether we liave protiti d as 
we ought to have tione by our religi- 
ous ad van t/igts. It is too true, that 
in many instances tlie ^.erthrow of 
suptrstltion has contiihvUcd to the 
establishment, not of rcligitm, but of 
worldlincss ; and that the niaininonof 
unrighteouMU'ss has futpuntly hnu 
set up wliere tlic shrino or tlic pilgrim- 
age w.is abaniloiuil. Thus, if in the 
one case religion is loaded with furins 
and ceremonies by which its j-pirit is 
cxtinguishid ; in the other case, by a 
contrary proctss, it is volatilized un- 
til it has been sufUretl to evapor«ite, 
and gives place to something even 
more its opposite, than the eountcr- 
feit which it had supplanted. 

Of the Homan Catholic system, 
when at its best, it can only be said, 
“ Nox erat, at cudo fulgi hat luna scieno.” 

In Protestant countries, the Holy 
Scriptures resemble the blessed sun, 
which never can he totally eclipsed, 
and which, even when most obscured, 
is more serviceable still than all the 
concentrated liglits of tliose lesser orbs, 
which are only valuable wlien it does 
cot appear, and even then are wholly 
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tlcpenclent upon it for their borrowed 
illumination. 


The crying evil of the present day, 
and tliat by which all our institutions 
are endangered, is, that religious edu- 
cation is neglected. It is neglected at 
lioine — it is neglected at school — it is 
neglected at the university — it is ne- 
glected in the world. At home, so 
many things arc to be attended to, 
that there is little time and less care 
to attend to the one thing needful.” 
If, in any instance, a youth should 
leave the domestic roof with whole- 
some religious impressions, at school 
they are speedily effaced, if not sup-* 
planted by those of an opposite de- 
scription. In tile university, the cold 
and formal routine of lieartless obser- 
vances, which constitute its most irk- 
some discipline, arc but little calcula- 
ted to keep alive, in the youthful bo- 
som, tho^c sjiarks of natural piety, 
which might, by proper management, 
bo so easily kindled into holiness 
unto the I^ord.” And in the world, 
the professional man is so overwhelm- 
ed with business, and the man of pha- 
suie is so entangled in courses of dis- 
.sipatioii, that, unless they should he 
overtaken by adversity, or visited by 
sickness, a serious thought of their 
moral responsibility, oir of the \vorld 
to come, is seldom suficred to inter- 
rupt the eagerness of their pursuits, 
or to break the continuity of their en- 
joyments. 

'J’heii, indeed, when under the cloud, 
they are siiFccplible, even morbidly 
susceptiide, of those awakening a])- 
pcals to the feelings or the conscience, 
which are made concerning judgment 
to come. Wliere the understanding 
is strong, and the mind properly ha- 
lanc*.d, ponderihus lihrata suis,” 
‘^uch appeals may ]Woduce the most 
salutary elfects, and load to comictions 
not more strong and influential than 
liny are well founded. lliU wluic 
the character is weak, and vanity pre- 
dominates —or wlieiv the character is 
strong, and tlie juide of intellect do- 
mineers over the kindlier feelings, the 
religious impressions received, in the 
one case, give lisc to a kind of maud- 
lin scntimcntali''m, in the other, to a 
stern and dogmatical fatalism, — both 
equally alien from the pure and ele- 
vating doctrine of Him who taught 

the truth in love,” and one of whose 
purposes in coming into the world, 
was to strengthen ami invigorate the 
.affections by illuminating the intellect, 
VOh. XXVI. NO. ( lA III. 


and to soften and humanize the intel- 
lect by cultivating the affections. 

Man is a religious being. He can- 
not be satisfied respecting his moral 
destiny, or effectually assisted in the 
cultivation of his moral nature, by 
any thing short of a revelation from 
heaven. Until that was vouchsafed, 
‘‘ the whole creation groaned and was 
in disorder.” Wherever it is not im- 
plicitly and affectionately received, so- 
ciety must be disturbed, morals must 
he impaired, and character must be 
perverted. It is out of the nature of 
things, that man should continue sa- 
tisfied with his pursuits or with liim- 
self, whilst he is at variance with his 
Creator. There is an a]>pctitc of the 
soul unappeased, there is a dtsirc of 
the heart ungratified, there is a ten- 
dency of the nature, which (md has 
given us, obstructed or counteracted, 
whenever we arc conscious of pursu- 
ing a course of life by which Ilis ways 
are rendered the opposite of our ways, 
and Ilis thoughts of our thoughts. 
And no man, possessed of a rational 
mind, can be so hrutishly enslaved to 
present objects, as not at times to be 
made feelingly sensible of this. And 
the hightr his mind, the vaster his 
capacity, the more will he find it im- 
possible to acquiesce in the pursuit or 
the enjoyment of the things of this 
lower world ; or, in short, in the at- 
tainment of any thing but that right- 
coii&iicss, w’hich rCsStores him, in some 
sort, to the likenc'^s of God, and im- 
parts to him the deliglitful piisua- 
sion, tliat by thus approximating to 
the divine perfections, he is most truly 
fulfilling tile end of his being, and be- 
coming every day more and more fit- 
ted for llio enjoyment of happiness 
and immortality. 

‘^1 lappiness and immortality ! What 
an enthusiastic dream !” Who says 
so } The doughty Whig ! the darkling 
infidel ! the nun who depose Omni- 
potence, in order to di ify tlicm selves ! 
wdio are w'illing to swallow' a camel 
in the creed of infidt'Iity, wdiilc they 
strain at a gnat in the religion of the 
Bible ! But not so he who has rightly 
learned to appreciate the height and 
the depth of his own mysterious na- 
ture. lie will perceive, that we are, 
morally as well as physically, most 
fearfully and w’oiulcrfuliy made ; and 
that what the world would be with- 
out the sun, w'e must have remained, 
had we been left without a revelation 
suited to our spiritual nature. How 
2 s 
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truly, liow cordially, does be recognise 
the gospel, under the description of 
the day-spring from on high !*’ 
With what holy rapture does he feel 
it to be glad tidings of great joy !" 
It lias shed a most welcome gleam 
upon a course which before was dark 
and doubtful— it has sent a cheering 
hope into the heart that was perplexed 
with difficulties, or clouded by despair. 
In it, and in it alone, has the most dif- 
ficult of moral pi-oblerns been solved, 
and the highest of moral purposes 
attained — justice has been rendered 
compatible with mercy. Truth has 
flourished out of the earth, and right- 
eousness has come down from hea- 
ven/' 

The state which neglects to provide 
for the public worship of God, and 
the religions education of its people, 
abandons its niost important duty. 
The best intiTcstsof man, as they be- 
long even to his human relations, can- 
not he adequately provided for, with- 
out con>idering him in his divine. 
States, as well as individuals, have 
not only a body but a soul ; and if 
that truth be neglected by those whoHJ 
duty it is to promote the honour of 
God, most a'^sureclly it uill not be ne- 
glected by those who arc always hut 
too ready to servo tlie ends of the de- 
vil. 

An estahlishe<l church being thus 
obvioudy desirable by all states that 
ivould not he, or be thought to he, 
godless, it becomes tspeci illy import- 
ant to ascertain the principle iipoTi 
which it should bo aj.pointcti. Ought 
it to be put to the vote, and deter- 
mined according to the opinions of the 
majority of thosfj for w'hose use it is 
required ? So it has been decided by 
the whole tribe of expcdicrjcy-mong- 
er', with Dr Paley at their head. 
liUt it is sufficient for us to perceive, 
that thii is a principle which would 
lead to the establishment of the most 
monstrous systems of superstition and 
idolatry in those benighted countries 
wliere they at picsent prevail, to put 
us r n our gn i 'd against its too hasty 
adoption. Gn this subject tlie busi- 
of G(A'‘rnmerit should be not to 
gratity a popular appetite, but to pro- 
riiotc a moral I nd. What then jMay 
f government ar’oitrarily impose up- 
on a country any religion it pleases, 
uirliout regarding the wishes or the 
Opinions of tholJfe for whom it is esta- 
blished ? That is one of those general 
fjiiesuoit!! which arc much more likely 


to engender strife, than lead to any 
practical or satisfactory conclusions. 
Suffice it to say, no sane Government 
will do so, or can do so, without im- 
peaching its own competency, and 
bringing its very existence into dan- 
ger. But Government is, undoubt- 
edly, called upon to be guided, in its 
choice of an established form of Christ- 
ianity, less by the impulse of popular 
caprice than by clear and steady views 
of the public advantage. Wc say, 
therefore, that it should consider, in 
the first place, the moral end in view, 
viz. the permanent religious well-be- 
ing of the community ; and a form of 
religious worship, tlie most hajipily 
calculated for accomplishing that im- 
portant end, having been once e.sta- 
blishcd by competent authority, it 
should not he lightly called in (pus- 
tion, or wantonly oxposeil to molLSti- 
tion or disturbance. We do not say 
that it should he, in every pariieiihir, 
so fixed and unalterable :is never, in 
any possible case, to admit of inoditi- 
cation or amendment. But we do s .y, 
that twery sacli modilic itioii whieli 
may be proposed, should ht' diel.iU'd 
by a grave rigard for the religious 
Well-being, not a light compliance vviih 
the humours, of the people. 

Indeedjsomeof the worst corrupt ions 
of religion which have ever j)!C\ ailed in 
the world, have beCMi produced by an at- 
tempt to re<luce the stiixhtnl of (iod's 
law to the lew 1 of man’s we ikin bs and 
infirniitie->. A fomplianeo wiili itshigli 
and holy requirements, as lliey may 
be understood in spirit and in truth, 
is felt to impo.^e too strong a restraint 
upont!iosepi‘'sion nindajqietiti s wliieh 
inoit men would fain indnlgo’ witlnnit 
voluntnily foregoing tli*' liopis of the 
(io^pel; and lli-'yare induced, aeeord- 
i”gly, to acquiesce in a perversion of 
Holy Writ, that would othervvist- liav.- 
appeared hut little pliu^ili'e, he.- ms* 
it reconciles their profession of Cdnht- 
ianity wdtli the temper of their minds, 
or their worldly Httacliinents. 

The object of an enlightemd ( Jovern- 
rnciU, therelore, ought to he, to set 
before the people a standard oi’ reli- 
gious faith towards wliich they may 
constantly approximate ; and, that it 
may act upon them with asuilaldc in- 
fluence, to uphold it with dignity, and 
to exhibit it to advantage. But it will 
be in vain that the most excellent sys- 
tem is established, if the minds of the 
people are not duly trained to an ap- 
preciation of its excellences. One 
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generation shall praise Thy works unto 
another, and shall declare Thy power." 
Thus it was that religion was main- 
tained and transmitted amongst the 
Jews ; — and if this sure and only cer- 
tain method be neglected, the esta- 
blished Church will speedily lose its 
hold on public opinion, and be felt 
rather as a thing grievous from its 
w'eight, than ornamental for its struc- 
ture, or venerable for its object. 

If, then, the (Government are desi- 
rous that the established Church should 
be preserved, the people mustbe taught 
to think and to feel that it is worth 
preserving. The interest which dis- 
senters, of all denominations, take in 
the maintenance and diffusion of their 
peculiar opinions, must be imitated by 
those upon whom devolves the main- 
tenance and diffusion of the national 
religion : otherwise it must cease to 
be national. The streams which sup- 
plied its living waters will be diverted 
or dried up. It will no longer main- 
tain its important place in the moral 
map of the country. The royalties 
which were appciulent to it when it 
fowed a noble river, will cease to 
be valuable wlicn it hasdwindh-d to a 
babbling brook : 

Arentcm Znitlii cognomine rlvutn 
and w’hen the only moral purpose which 
it can answ'or wnll be to serve as a me- 
morial of the instability of earthly 
things, and to point out to posterity 
our impolicy and infatuation. 

This brings us naturally to the con- 
sidcrationot rcligkms dissent. In what 
light is tluit to be considered? Clearly 
as dissent. JJut how is it to be treat- 
ed ? As far as the public safety may 
permit, with toleration and indul- 
gence. 

“ Any degree of intolerance short of 
that full extent which the Papal Church 
excrcist’s where it has power, arts upon 
tin* oj. inions which it is intended to sup- 
press, like pruning upon vigorous plants; 
they grow the stronger for it. I5y this 
soit of intolerance, the dissenters were 
vexed and strengthened from the time 
ot the Restoration to the Revolution, 
There ensued an interval then, during 
which tlie Dissenters went with the tio- 
vernmtJit in their political wishes and 
feelings. This continued, with the ex- 
ception of the few latter years of (lueen 
A muds reign, from the time when the To- 
lerutum Act was passed, to the com- 
meneemont ot the troubles in America; 
during that interval, the asperity of sec- 
tarian feeling was mitigated, and the Dis- 
senters can scarcely be said to have exist- 


ed, as a party of the state. They consisted 
of the Quakers, who stood as much aloof 
from the other sects as from the Clmrcli; 
and of the three denominations, as the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, and the 
Baptists, califd themselves collectively 
and these were more engaged in contro- 
versy among themselves, than with the 
establishment. The Baptists split into 
twro bodies, calling themselves general 
and particular ; that is to say, the one al- 
lowed of Latitudinarian, the other pro- 
fessed Calvinisiic opinions. The Pres- 
byterians, whose sect bad been most nu- 
merous, lapsed into Arianism fir^t, then 
into Socinianism, till few of the original 
description were left. The Independents 
underwent no change ; and all, in the na- 
tural course of things, gave more pro'je- 
lytes to the Church, than they drew from 
it.** 

This w'ould be a gratifying fact, if 
the Church were in a state to receive 
them ; but we strongly suspect that 
was not the case, .and that it rather 
sunk to their level, than they rose to 
its elevation. There are three periods 
during which the Church may be con- 
sidered in its connexion with the state. 
The first was from the age of Beckett 
to the Reformation. During this pe- 
riod, tlicir connexion resembles that 
of a termagant wife and henpecked 
husband. Popery, in its most Je/abel 
mood, was ascendent. Her will w^as 
law. Our most resolute Kings were 
daunted by her menace'; ; and the 
people, albeit in other re^'pect^ sturdy 
enough in resisting and resenting op- 
pression, implicitly acquiesced in htr 
most arbitrary and iniquitous usuipa- 
tions. The second period comprises 
the time from Edward the Sixth to 
the Revolution. During that period, 
with the exception of the great r‘‘bel- 
lion, the connexion between Church 
and Stale was as nearly what it ought 
to be, as can ever at any future period 
hope to be realized. It was a con- 
nexion bolemiiizeel uiuler circumstan- 
ces and influences wdiich guaranteed 
its sacredness and stability. Specula- 
tive minds there were amongst our 
churchmen, who looked back a little 
too fondly upon the power and the in- 
fluence of the hierarchy of former ages, 
and desired a little too eagerly a re- 
tention of some portion of that autho- 
rity which had been so fearfullv abused. 
But it may be safely affirmed, tliat good 
sense and moderation wt le to be found 
in general amongst ecclesiastics, while 
the laity retained so much of their re- 
spect for ancient habits and ancient 
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usa^^es, as induced them to receive 
with a very obsequious attention the 
decrees and the decisions of their spi- 
ritual advistrs. During tliis period. 
Church learning was more universal- 
ly cultivated both by the clergy and 
the laity, than at any time either be- 
fore or since. It was the golden age of 
our divines.* It was the time of which 
his late gracious IMajesty said, There 
were giants in those days and truly 
Taylor, and Hooker, and IJarrow, and 
Mead, and Stilliugfleet, and Jewel, 
will ever remain as burning and shi- 
ning lights, by whom it will be ren- 
dered conspicuous to the remotest pos- 
terity. Who can behold Edward the 
Sixth reverently advising with Bishop 
Kid ley concerning his religious duty, 
and at the instance of the martyreci 
prelate founding those charities wliich 
remain monuments of royal benefi- 
cence to this day ; or Elizabeth, turned 
away from her purpose of seizing up- 
on church property for the exigences of 
the state by her spiritual counsellor, 
wlio J);id the courage to remind her 
bow little the sacrilegious rapicity of 
her father had subserved bis pecuniary 
ncce^sitits, and who set before her lie 
apposite fable of the eagle who, in or- 
der to assist in the building of bis nest, 
stole a living coal from off the altar, 
whtrewith the nest was set on file; 
who can read of these tilings, so cha- 
racteristic of the age in which they 
occurrtd, without feeling that tlie 
Church was in its proper jilacc ; that 
in it the state found a help nuet for 
it tliat on tlie one han<l, while she 
required no such submission to lur 
as implied a proslraiioii of tlu under- 
standing ; on the other, she encoura- 


ged no such license as led to the in- 
dulgence of individual caprice ; . . . 
that she could assume to be a guide, 
without presuming to be a dictatress ; 
and thus win her w'ay by the gentle 
and aflectionate earnestness of her ad- 
monitions and warnings ; so satisfying 
reason as to make the most submissive 
of her votaries feel that her service is 
perfect freedom ; and so engaging the 
heart as to ensure a more unlimited 
dominion over the best and purest of 
its affections, than ever the spiritual 
tyranny of llic Church of Rome lias 
been enabled to accomplish by all the 
thunders of its power, or the blasphe- 
mous arrogance of its assumed infalli- 
bility ? 

Then came the Revolution ; and a 
principle was admitted, and gained 
ground with the establishment of the 
House of Hanover, by which the cha- 
racter of the Church W’as scrioii‘'ly 
affected, and its influence material- 
ly circunif:crilKd. Churclunen began 
to l)c looked at more as politicians 
and less as diviius, and thtir chances 
of promotion were made to iKiicnd 
much mou* upon their pany than up- 
on their cretd. Tlie in wly-esta])li<bed 
(io\ernnicni actid ujion an apprebtn- 
sion that the orlliodex clcigy were of 
.Jacobite predilections ; aiul the prn- 
loundesl learning, and the most exalt- 
ed piety, were seldom suflicient to 
countervail the hostility which sucli a 
prejudice inspiricl. Poor Dr Shcii- 
dau was.made feelingly to cxpcrieiico 
this, when, in an ung* ^nlcd inonu nt, 
hut in as guilebss a spirit as cliar.ic- 
iLri-^id the \’irar of W’aki field, be chose 
for bis text, iq on tlu* anniversary of 
the s'lcctssion of the Ilouirc of llaiio- 


• We are gratified at peiceivuig a reputuication, within the prc‘?eiit }enr, ot “ 'I'hc 
Lite and Death of I.aucelot Andiews, D I)., Eord p of m.( lie‘>ter,” hy his 
trifiid and amanuensis ileniy Isaacson, of Pembroke Colle^’c, Can, bridge. What- 
ever connects us with, or refers us to, tlie le.nrningand the piety of tlie age in which 
he lived, nuist be ijstful. /J'he pre‘-ent work has heen edited, as would njipeiir, hy a 
descendant of the auflior; and would, wx* apprehend, have been more appreciated, 
when Clarendon, and Isaac ^^’alton, and Evelyn, and IFerberl, and Nelson, were 
amoi'gst our la>iijen, than it is likely to be at present, when cimich learning is so 
little sought after hy the clergy themselves. Annexed to the JJfe, ike. is a 
J3rief S'uw'ofthc Plantation and Tnnea«-c of the C hristian Beligion in Great Britain, 
with tl e Abuses crept into if, and the Befonnalion of tlicrn ; togetlier with the ori- 
ginal Dedieation, and Dissertation on Chronology, hy tlie same author." “ it is a 

singular jiroof,” Mr Jsaueson writes, “ of the indefaii^able rcHaieh and industry of 
ties cxtiaoidinary man, that the list of authors consulted, in order to render Ids 
work (the fcfafurnl Epheinerides) as perfect ns jios*«ihle, this wf fufio and em- 

braces every history, both sacred and profane, fiuin Moses to the permU in which 
he lived ; and so accurate are his r|uotation.s that an inslriiiee rarely occurs in which 
a lulsc reference is made.” Tliose who ai-e curious to firid satisfactory evidence of 
the early independence of the English ('hiiie)i, and the gradual encroachments of 
Poperyi may consult this little volume witli mucli advantage. 
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vcr, Suflicient for the day is tliecvil 
thereof.'* Althouj^h the strinon did 
not contain a single political allusion 
that could liave caused uneasiness, or 
should have given offence, yet it was 
recorded in judgment against him, and 
obstructed his preferment ever after. 

The prejudice which we complain of 
was not so unnatural as it proved in- 
jurious. The orthodox clergy, al- 
though loyal in the main, were un- 
doubtedly, in many instances, not 
cordially satisfied with the established 
order of things ; and those who were 
themselves touchy respecting the foun- 
dation of their own power, might well 
have entertained a distrust of their 
allegiance. It should not, howtvtr, 
haNe been cairied to an extent which 
alfected the dignity and efficiency of 
their order, and sunk the tliird estate 
of the realm to a level from wliicli it 
has never since been able to ascend, 
or to resume its proper station in the 
empire. 

Almost concunontly with the politi- 
cal, there was what may be called a 
literary revolution. Newton’s dio- 
eo>eriLj created a new era in the 
phy.'.ieal scit iice^, ami gave a new di- 
leetion to intellectual activity. *fhc 
miudh, which would otbervsise have 
been employed in irmral or vfligi- 
ous, W'ere now' turned to physical 
or matliematieal iincstigations. Tiie 
peculiar leaiiiiiigof the Church b. gan 
to he neglected, and the ellicie'ncy of 
d churchman, as such, to be iiiulcr- 
vaUicd or dlspi^’ed. Inst- nd of bi ng 
wcigheil ill the 1) dance of the sanc- 
tuary, he was appraised lor his ad- 
ventitious or extra-profesdoiial quali- 
fications. If a divine became the edi- 
tor of a elastic author, or wrote a res- 
peetahle history of (ircece, or evinced 
a proticieney in the stmly of astiono- 
my, his cliances of distinction in his 
profession w ould bciiuich greater than 
if he confined himself, as he ought 
to do, to what should be his ]»eculiar 
duties. And as it never hap]>ens that 
Church government can be maintained, 
or a proper esprit du corps’* be kept 
up in the clerical body, 'when Church 
learning is neglected ; so the standard 
both of doctiinc and discipline became 
reduced and relaxed, until the most 
essen tial characteristics of our ecclesias- 
tical polity were compromised or aban- 
doned, It is now illiberal to mark any 
difference between the Church and the 
conventicle ; or to regard wdth any 
lingering reverence apostolical constU 
tutions ! 


We have said, therefore, that the 
gain which the Church has had by the 
adherence of such sectaries as have 
chosen to come over to it, is of a very 
ambiguous character. It is not so 
much that they have seen their errors, 
as tliat the Church doea not see them; 
and that they can find, 'within the 
pale of the establishment, the spiritual 
meat which their souls love, in just as 
great perfection as without ir. 

Most truly may it be said of the 
Church of Knglaml at the present day, 

Iliacos intra muros ptccatur et ex- 
tra.” The dissenterism that is wu thin 
itself fearfully co-eperates with the 
dissenterism tliat is without ; and, like 
the factions in the city of .Terusalem, 
when it was besieged by Titus, are at 
any time ready to betray it into the 
hands of llie entuiy. If things are 
long permitted to remain in their pre- 
sent state, w'c shall have this nnlan- 
choly consolation, that scarcely any 
thaiige can he for the wor!:e. If the 
Govtriiment continue to regard it as a 
Storehouse of patronage, wc liave no 
hesitation in saying that things innU 
he worse before tliey be better. 
Ill the following passage, Mr Soullu'y 
leans moie lightly upon the corrupt 
and abuiiiinable system ot ChurGi 
]) .Ihuion, rather than patronage, than 
Its enormous wickednets dc-.ervts: — 

“ riie Climcli, even when i<refermeiit 
was l»esic\Yeil with lea^t legard to deseit, 
and most to personal and pidjlieal con- 
sidtMlions, was ne\er uitliont ils bnni- 
i» g and shining lights. It lias proihiccd 
t]»e ablest \ imiieiUioiis of iiaunal ami le- 
vealed r.’limon against those wor'-t ene- 
mies ot their fellow-kind, thul lia\o l.i- 
boured to set aside the LWidenee tor both, 

and of its own jiriraitive tailh against 

its Uornish opponent?. And though wo 
still sometimes hear of such promotions 
as muy be likened to mio>v in summer, 
and rum in harvest, tor their cllect upon 
the public weal ; at no time lias the 
Cluireh of England been belter supplied 
witli dutiful ami able ministers than it is 
now, if, indeed, at any time so well. 

Sir T/iomas More, Better supplied 
than at any former time it may be, and 
yet be supplied but ill. State patronage 
and lay patronage must always insure m 
some degree that evil. Till statesmen 
have suflicient integrity, and goverimieiit 
sutlicient strength, to regard desert alone 
in the disposal of preferment j and till it 
be generally understood that the person 
w'ho presents himself for ordination, or ia 
presented for a benefice, will certainly be 
lejccted should he be found incompetent 
in the first case, or unworthy in the se 
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ooiul. * Take away the dross from the sil- 
ver, and tliLM'e shall come forth a vessel 
for the haer.* lUit to suppose that this 
should iiriuersally and strictly be done, 
would be supposing a greater improve- 
ment in the common feelings and practice 
ot society than is likely tobeertected in a 
nation where so many causes of corrup- 
tion are at work.” 

This, we fear, is but too true 
and yet it would be supposing no more 
than that Government and the public 
became as sensible of the importance 
and value of the Church, as they ap- 
pear to be of most of the otlicr national 
institutions. Competency and utility 
are always regardcil when preferments 
are to be made in any of the legal de- 
partments, or in the army. The Go- 
vernmenf will not iniru^Jt the admi- 
nistration of law, or the defence of the 
country, to those whoso professional 
cliMiis tire not somewiiat on a level 
with iluir parliainenlary recommen- 
dation. All that is wanting, or the 
most tliat Is wanting, is, that a similar 
rule slniuld he nia le in favour of the 
Church, and that they should act upon 
the rule which was laid down for h.m- 
self by the pious and venerable Bishop 
Andrews, of whom his faithful and 
affection ifc biograplier thus writes; 

As for the livings, and otlur prefer- 
meiits, vvJiich fell in his own gift, he 
ever b( showed them freely, as you have 
seen before, upon deserving men, with- 
out suit ; so that v.e may say of him 
as uas said long since of Jtobert Win- 


cbelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
'beneficia ecclcsiastica nunqiiain nisi 
doctis contulit : pracifnis ar gratia nom 
bilium fretos, vt ambientes semper 
pniit,* ** * 

But we must hasten to a close. Fain 
would we dwell at greater length upon 
the various other important topics 
which are discussed throughout these 
volumes, with a fulness of knowledge 
which is very rarely indeed to be fountl 
amongst the men of this generation, 
and an elevation and serenity which 
the author has derived not less from 
a consciousness of the virtuous pur- 
l>oscs by which he has ever bei ii in- 
spired, than fiom his habitual ac- 
quaintance with that l)i‘i ter age ot learn- 
ing and of men, in vvhicli he lives, 
moves, and has his biing-'" But nei- 
ther time nor s)>a;c penuit-. us so far 
to gratify ours. Ives ; and we would 
take leave of the presmt volumes with 
le^s regri t, if we might vcnuire to per- 
suade ourselves tluit the extracts we 
have ma-le may lead the reader to con- 
sult them for himself, and ” to riad, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest," the 
materials for thought and tor n flec- 
tion which they so abundantly furnish. 
By imbibing e\en a little part of the 
wi.S(lom which they contain, and 
catching a portion of the spirit by 
which they arc animated, there are 
few indeed of wltom we would not 
venture to pronoiinc(‘ that they must 
tlierehy.he renilercd better men, bet- 
ter citizens, and bett:. Christians. 


* Such wus the singlc-mifultMliies^ anti integrity of lhl.s atimirahle nirUi, thnl ho 
held It a kind ot sacrilege either to give or to receive efclesi.i'.cicul pic/crifuiit hoin 
tutnpoial ronsideiations, insoinuch, that nhen the hishopiick ot \iunnn, uiul that 
of FJy, belore it was so much deplumed, were otfered to him ii[ion teim.s ‘vavoiiimg 
that way, he uticily rejected tliem. ’ We quote tlie hdiowing jui'-sagc, in order to 
give the reader some notion of a bishop a., he ought t be, and to juo\e to linn that 
a spiritual h^rd, acfiiufed by purely spiritual and pioh ^'-lonal ^on'^ldl■l.^tions in the 
discharge of Jiis parliamentary duty, is not quite so great a cuiiosity as lie may sup- 
pose Concerning that ot Salisbury,” Mr Isauc-»on writes, “give me to add 

a particular pas-sage of lii.s, which happened many years after his said refus.il ol it, 
which was this; At a Parliament under King James, when an act was to pass con- 
cerning Sherbourne Castle, it was observed that only Bishop Andrews and another 
gave their votes against the .same ; that the other .sliould do so was not much mar- 
velled at, but that Bishop Andrews should do it when none but that other lord did 
so, was so remarkable, that he was demanded by a great person v. hat his reason was 
for it; to which he most worthily replied, that it could not lie well wondered why 
he .‘houhl iiow vote again.st that, unto which, if he would have yielded many years 
before, in the days of Queen Klizabeth, he might have had this bislioprick of Sau- 
i»m ; wliicli reason of his, when his late Majesty, being then prince, and pre^rnt at 
the p?»ssiijg of the act, heard, ho beshrewed him, that when he denied hi.** consent, 
h? did no! declare the reason of hia denial also, professing, that had ho been made 
arqininted with the state of the CBsSe, 8.s now he was, he would, with the King his 
fathcr^s good leave, have laboured againat the paaaing of the suid oct.”*— Isaacson *9 
Zi/e and Death of IHshop Aadrexeu 
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The Idiot. 




THE IDIOT. 
AN ANECDOTE, 


The heart, in many instances, is a 
better judge even of i)ropriety in man-t 
iiers tlian the judgment. The judg- 
ment, ill cases touching the conductor 
individuals, is perhaps often too se- 
vere ; for exam])le, we arc apt to re- 
gard wiili erjual contempt the beha- 
viour of the weak and the silly, with- 
out eoiibidcring, that under the zero of 
reason there arc many degrees before 
the human intelligence sinks to that 
of the animal instincts. At least it is 
cliaritable to believe so, and it che- 
rishes amiable sentiments to inculcate 
that doctrine. 

J'lvery reader of dramatic history has 
hearil of (larrick's contest with Madam 
flail on, and the triiinijih which the 
English Uoscius achieved over the Sid- 
dons of the Fi\iich stage, by his re- 
prestiitation of the father struck with 
fatuity on beholding his only infant 
chibl dashed to pieces by leaping in 
its joy from his arms : Perhaps the sole 
remaining coinpiest for histrionic tra- 
gedy lb bomevvlieie in the unexplored 
legions of the mind, below the ordi- 
nary uiukrs.taiidine, amidst the grada- 
tions of idiocy. The various shades 
and degrees of sense and sensibility 
which lie tlurc unknown, Genius, in 
some gitttd moment, may discover. 
Jn tile nuMiitime, as a small specimen 
of its undivulgcd dramatic treasures, 
we Mibiiiit to our readers the follow'- 
ing little anecdote. 

A poor widow, in a small town in 
the north of England, kept a booth 
or sIjU of a])pks and sweetmeats. She 
had an idiot child, so utterly helpkss 
and depen lent, that he did not appear 
to be ever alive to anger or self-de- 
fence. 

He sat all day at her feet, and seem- 
ed to he possessed of no other senti- 
ment of the human kind than confi- 
dence in his mother's love, and a dread 
of the schoolboys, by whom he was 
often annoyed, llis whole occupation, 
as he sat on the ground, was in swing- 
ing backwards and forwards, singing 

pal-lal’* ill a low pathetic voice, only 
interrupted at intervals on the appear- 
ance of any of his tormentors, when he 
clung to his mother iti alarm. 

From morning to evening he sung 
his plaintive and aimless ditty ; at 


night, when his poor mother gathered 
up her little wares to return home, so 
deplorable did his defects aiipear, that 
while she carried her table on her 
head, her stock of little merchandise 
in her lap, and her stool in one hand, 
she was obliged to lead him by the 
other. Ever and anon as any of the 
schoolboys appeared in view,iheharm- 
Icss thing clung close to her, and hid 
his face in htr bosom for protection. 

A human creature so far below the 
standard of humanity w'a.b nowhere 
ever seen ; he had not even the shal- 
low cunning which is often found 
among these unfinished beings ; and 
his simplicity could not even be mea- 
sured by the standard w^ould apply 
to the capacity of a lamb. Yet it had 
a feeling rarely manifested even in 
the affectionate dog, and a knowledge 
never shewn by any mirc animal. 

He was sensible of his mother's 
kindness, and how much he owed to 
her care'. At night, when she spread 
his humble pallet, though he knew 
not prayer, nor could coinpiebend 
the solemnities of w'orship, be prostra- 
ted himself at her feet, and as he kiss- 
ed them, mumbled a kind of mental 
orison, as if in fond and holy devotion. 
In the morning, before she went abroad 
to resume her station in tiic market- 
place, he poe]K’d anxiously out to re- 
connoitre the street, and as often as he 
saw any of the schoolboy's in tHc way, 
he belli htr firmly back, and sang his 
sorrowful pal-lal.” 

f)ne day the poor woman and her 
idiot boy were missed from tlie mar- 
ket-place, and the cliarity of some of 
the neighbours induceil tliein to visit 
her hovel. They found her dead on 
licr sorry couch, and the boy sitting 
beside her, holding her hand, swing- 
ing and singing his pitiful lay more 
sorrowfully than ho had ever done be- 
fore. He could not speak, but only 
utter a brutish gabble ; sometimes, 
however, he looked as if he compre- 
hended something of what was said. 
On this occasion, when the neighbours 
spoke to him, he looked up with the 
tear in his eye, and clasping the cold 
hand more tenderly, sunk the strain 
of his mournful pal-lal" into a softer 
and sadder key. 
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'riie spectators, dccj)1y aftcctecl, rai- 
sed him from the body, and he sur- 
rendered his hold of tiic earthy hand 
without resist nice, rutiriii" in silence 
to an obscure corner of the room. One 
of tlieni, looking towards the others, 
said to them, ‘‘ Poor wretch ! what shall 
we do with him At that moment he 


resumed his chant, and lifting two 
handfuls of dudfrem the floor, sprink- 
led it on hishead, and sung with a wild 
and clear hcart-pieicing pathos, pal- 
lal— pal-lal." 

DOMKNlCiriNO. 

Nlw' Yokk, 

5^/t April, 18^8. 


THE HOOK or the boudoir. 

BY LADY MOlU/AN.* 


Lady ^Morgan is a great favourite 
of ours. She was so before w’c existed 
In our present capacity — before we had 
a loc d habitation and a name" — and 
Avhen she was only Miss Sydney Ow'- 
en«on, the authoress of the “ Wild 
Irish Girl.’’ We remember the daz- 
zling splendour with which she burst 
iipjn the world of letters, as one of Sir 
llicluird Phillips’s writers; and weha\c 
watched the meteor- course of her 
forty volumes" down to the moment 
in which wc arc writing, wlieii her 
la<lyship patronises her " dear IMr 
('olbuni," the European publisher," 
as she geographically calls him. We 
perceive, too, from sundry allusions to 
ourselves in this liook of the l3ou- 
doir," that w'o are eNjually favourites 
with her ladysiiip ; a circumstance 
which makes us doubly anxious to let 
the world know wimt wc think of lier 
liouk." And this we now propose 
doing very much in her own desultory, 
cliit-chat, agree ah](;, and pic-nic style. 
VV'e do not know that wl shill have any 
thing to say whicli can po'^sibly hurt 
her Ladysliip'b feelings; but itis<a great 
consolation to us to tinel, from the fol- 
lowing dLscription of herself, (p. vii.) 
that if, by chance, an ungrateful ex- 
pression should escape from our pen, 
w'e may Iiope to be forgiven. i\Iy 
temperament," observes her Ladyship, 
is one which those who know me 
in private life will vouch for being as 
cheery and as genial as ever went to 
that strange medhy of pathos and hu- 
mour— the Irish character." 

Thus rtlieved, we shall begin at 
once bv quoting her Ladyship’s in- 
terc'ting account of the origin of this 
t'xl/aorciinary work ; or, we .should ra- 
ther say, of the origin of its publica- 
tion— for, with respect to the work it- 


Brlf, w'e arc told “it composed itpelf." 
Ill other w^ortls, her Ladyship, having 
lived “ among whatever is most nottd, 
fuiinent, and distinguislR'd," made it 
a rule every night before she went to 
bed, to record all th.it was said ainl 
done by these noted, eminent, and dis- 
tinguished persons (in w'liich list her 
I .a( I Y sh i p h e r sel f is al wav s t o 1 )0 reck oi i - 
ed as one) “ in a marble- CuVtied, hlue- 
lined, blink, ledger-looking. Thrend- 
nccdlc-Strcct sort of a volume." The 
world will never know to what parti- 
cular accident or circumstance it i-. in- 
debted for the Hi id of Ilonur. or the 
Atramemnoii of I'schylus, or tlic dia- 
mas of Sliak‘'])care ; but our more lor- 
tiinate posterity, to the end of time, 
will recall with fond veneration the 
decision and sagacity of the “ I'hiro- 
pcan publisher " at the eritie il moiiu iit 
v.hen I.ady Morgan was “ just setting 
off for Ireland." 

“ While the foiirH' »V'lume of tlic 
O’hruiis," sa} s h( r laid) ‘'hip, was 
going through the press, .Mr Colhuni 
was sufficiently pleasid with the suh- 
fcription (as it is calhd in the trade) 
to the first edition, to desire a new 
work from the author. I was just 
.setting off for Inland, the horsts 
ralhj putting to, Qhow curious win ii 
^Ir (’oll)uni arrived with his fl iitering 
proposition. Qllovv /]] I cemhl 

not enter into any future < iigagtiuent ; 
Qhow awkward !] and Mr (’olhurn, 
taking up a scrabhy MS. volume Qnot 
the inarble-covcred, blue-hned, \c. 
iS:c. afbrc.‘:ai<l^ which the servant was 
about to thrust into the pocket of the 
carriage, asked, ‘ What was t ha t ^ U o w 
touchingly .simple !j I said it was ‘ one 
of many volunus of odds and ends ih 
omnihm- rrhiis and I read him the 
last entry I had made the night before. 


♦ Colburn. liopdon. 
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on rny return from the Opera. Qllove sics, the above passage, luminous as 
very obliging, considering that the it is, may perhaps apj)ear somewhat 
horses were put to !J ^ This is obscure; but to us, her I^adyship’s 
the very thing !* said the European meaning U quite clear, namely,— 
publisher ; Qhow charming ! and yet “ That Nature, being a free-mason, 
how droll!]] and if the public is of shehasorganizedafeelingandthink- 
thc same opinion, I shall have nothing ing order of individuals; to explore 
to regret in thus coming, though some- her truths, and feed a lamp which 
what in dishahillv, before its tribunal.*' is always burning, because the oil 
We envy not his or her feelings who that supplies it is as eternal as the 
can read this beautiful little sketch purpose for which it is kept burninn'.” 
without being struck with its captiva- Will any one pretend to say he does 
ting simplicity and graphic fidelity. not now understand her Ladyship, c. 

Lady Morgan is mistress of so many that he does not equally comprehend 
kinds of style, and is so peculiarly ex- the following self-evident proposi- 
cellent in all, that wc scarcely know tions ? 

which we prefer. Yet, upon the whole, ‘‘The idlest nations are ever the 
we think she is happiest wdien she most gallant." — (Vol. i. p. 5^3.) “ In 
clothes profound, philosophical, and the highest state of men ore 

metaphysical ideas in language al- governed by appetite." — (Ib.) “The 
\yays equal to their subjects. Where, Englisli dccLaini better than they con- 
for instance, will you find a writer, verse, and argue better than they dc- 
ancient or modern, capable of convey- claim." — (P. ^ 35 .) “ The Kngli&h 

ing to the mind of the reader the very temperament is too bilious, reflective, 
depths of intellectual reasoning in ex- and abstracted, to lend itself to the art 

pressions at once so felicitous and in- of light and pleasant narration." (P. 

telligible, as in the following passages 20,) “ ^Strong and striking cornbina- 
whicli wo have marked with Italics ? lions w'ill always produce striking and 
“ Such a hook Q/. r. the Book of the graphic delineations."— (P- 13 ) “ The 
Boudoir]] may have its value. It may desire for existence beyond the grave, 
preserve a sort of proof impression is an inevitable consequence ot'^Acor- 

of oneself, taken at varion.^ sittings, gauic de^irr to five in ihr Jlr.di,” (p, 

and in vnyioua asi)ects ; Lthis, by the ol.) “ Dr iMacartney, ProfeN>or of 
bye, must be an proof impres- Anatomy in Trinity College, Dublin, 
sion ;]] and thus give one portrait more one more celebrated abroad than known 
to the gallery ot human originals to at home — the rnmniun fate o/* 
ilhistrate the great mys^tery of identity eminent talent everywhere ;P. 1 13.) 
'^that volatile, •suttjeet ^ whieh changcif US “ The number of our w’ants and de- 
irr anali/:e it.” — Vol. i. p. o. sires, and con.scqaenfly if the modi^ of 

“ In the long list of biographical snrinl relation, hi ing fixed, the corn- 
egotism, I know' but of two persons binations of thought to w’hich tluy 
w ho have got out of the scrape hand- give rise must be fixed also. The 
somely. Ckesar, the taetieian in ta<,tc number of these elements being small, 
as i}> war, with his third person, and the primary combinations of idea to 
Buonaparte, who talks of his .splendid which they give rise, he nearly 

views, and wondrous combinations, in alike in all nations. The ffut i.\ in^ 
a manner that makes the despi'iahh' ; and it t kads lo very 
of the man dnsapjwar before his power^ SFiiinrs coxsEin rx'cts At.Aixs r the 
fat and pcrsoin/ied intelki't.” — Ib. p. DOcniiNK or r kle-w ii l ! ! !” — (^p. 
J 7. I3(i.) “ The love of life is the strong- 

“ This order []/. e. ‘Ulie./ir//n// and est of all human pas.dons. To what 
the thinkiny order," vulgarly called end, then, do vre question tlic lawful^ 
authorsn constitutes the ./m*- 712 ^ 7 vo//- ness of suicide — (Ib.) 
ry of i\at are, whieh she has organized Here w’c cannot help wishing that 
to explore her great truths, and to feed I^ady Morgan had been less laconic in 
the lamp, which, though veiled and sha^ her enunciation of a profound induc- 
dowed by a succession of errors, still tion from a simple and undeniable 
burns, and will continue to burn, eter^ fact. We can discern at once all the 
nal as the cause for which it teas crea^ intermediate links between the love of 
ted.** — lb. p. 113. ^ life, and the right to cut one’s throat. 

To persons unaccustomed to the whicli connected the two propositions 
more subtle abstractions pf inetaphy-. in her Ladyship's mind ; but, to per^ 
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sons less acute than ourselves, they 
will be apt to appear as little connect- 
ed as if she had said, The love of 
truth is the strongest of all human 
passions. To what end, then, do we 
question the lawfulness of lying?" 
Lut wc are ashamed of ourselves to 
cavil at such trifles, when we reHect 
that almost every page of these vo- 
lumes contains splendid bursts of phi- 
losophy, equal, if not superior, to the 
following conception of a cause: 

The idea of cause," says her La- 
dyship, (vol. i. p. ‘‘ is a con- 

sequence of our consciousness of the 
force we exert in subjecting externals 
to the changes dictated by our voli- 
tion ! !” Profligious ! A cause is a 
consequence of a force applied to ex- 
ttrnals by our volition ! '“Hear t]iis,yc 
gods, anrl wonder how you made her 1" 
iiiu this is not all. For when we have 
subjugated externals, and got at a 
cause in consequence of our conscious- 
iitfes of the force wc exert, we de- 
duce the ]jrescnco of a force wliich is 
non of those other changes 
in matter, in which we have no part." 
A hhir qua non of other changes in 
mattir in which our volition has no- 
thing to do with externals! ^Vhat 
would poor liisliop \Var))urton, who 
complained he could not read Butler's 
Analogy for an hour wiiliout gt'tting 
a luadach, have said, had helivedto 
read Ikt I-ndysliip’s doctrine of cause 
being a consequence, and of volition 
acting i]])on externals witli a sino qua 
non of changes where there is no \o- 
lition '• 

'I'liat her Ladyship is not only a 
profound metaphysician, hut deeply 
sensible of all the defects liilhcrto 
charg{ able upon that science, is pro- 
ved by tile following brilliant original 
and playful interpretation of a Scrip- 
tural fact ; 

” Those who have a taste for alle- 
gorising the Bible may probably con- 
sider the builders of Babel as a set of 
disputatious metaphysicians, scaling 
heaven by their enquiries into matter 
and spirit. Their punhhmmt rjivrs 
conm.slvnnj to the J’anvif ; since no- 
thing could foil them so much as a 
coniusion of language, as is proved by 
thcv^^ descendants, who have been 
squabblingabout wordj {rmutahen for 
down to the present day.” 

But we cannot pretend to follow 
Lady Morgan through all the multi 
farioas topics embraced in her two 


volumes. There is scarcely a con- 
ceivable subject, of literature, of po- 
litics, of science, of domestic affairs, 
of public events, of men, of women, 
of children, from the palace to the 
cottage, from the bedchamber to the 
kitchen, of things in general and of 
things in particular, which slie docs 
not write about ; and, with perfect 
sincerity we can add, which she docs 
not write about equally well. She has 
a manner, too, of describing both per- 
sons and circumstances quite peculiar 
to herself. Speaking of Shiel, for ex- 
ample, (the man who used to make 
speeches in the late Catholic Associa- 
tion,) she calls him “ an orator, stand- 
ing alone, not only in his own coun- 
try, where so many are cKxiucnt, 
but in his age and in Kurope while 
a “ Mr Thomas W'yse" she describes 
as “ an antiquarian, linguist, travel- 
ler, artist, scholar, painter, and au- 
thor, no less than an orator and a po- 
litician.” Who r Shiel i^, we do 
know’; wlio Mr Thomas Wyse is, we 
do not; but he scLins to be a dack- 
of-all- trades — a sort of Admiiable 
Crichton, according to Lady .Morgan's 
account of him, which is the more 
likely to be tiu*', because she fn fjueiit- 
ly >pcaks of herself much in the same 
way. indetd, if we were capable of 
quarrelling with licr La(!}^liip,U would 
be upon this identical subject. Wii 
know, and pt^stinty will say the same, 
that there never was such a p.ira;jon 
as lier'Lad)slhj) ; lb t htr hou^e in 
Kildare .Vrect, Dubiin, will be to fu- 
ture ages, what Shak'.[>eare’b house in 
Henley Street, Miatlord-upoii-Avon, 
is now; that pilgrims from all conieis 
of the civili/cd globe will ]»ay ilieir 
devotions at her slinne ; and that the 
name of Alorgan will be renicinbered 
long afti. the language in winch she 
lias irniiiorlali/ed it bus cta^^td to be 
a living tongue. W i. are not tlie per- 
.soiis to ilcny this ; for wi are but loo 
proud of being able to call our.Mlvca 
her contemporary ; but we do dislike, 
(and her I. ad) ship will forgive us for 
saying .so) — we do dislike the .seeming 
vanity of proclaiming this herself. She 
7.V a very great woman ; an extraordi- 
nary woman ; an Irish prodigy ; popes 
and emperors havr trembled before 
her; all Kurope, all Asia, ail Ame- 
rica, from the St r.uwrence to the (iulf 
of JMexico, ring with her praises ; 
there never lias been such a jewel 
of a woman, ” a9 her own countrymen 
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would say ; and there never will be 
such another. She knows this> and 
we know it ; and our husband" 
knows it ; every body knows it ; then 
wl)y need she tell us so a hundred 
times over in her Book of the Bou^ 
doir ? 

There is another little circumstance 
which we would take the liberty of 
mentioning, in order, if she concurs 
with us in opinion, that her Lady- 
ship may attend to the suggestion in 
all future editions of this celebrated 
work. It is, tliat she is much too 
scruj)ulous, much too delicate in 
naming individuals, xluIqus thvg hap-* 
poi to hr (trad. AVhen she mentions 
a ci\il thing said to her by a prince, 
a duk(', or a marijuis, we never get at 
tlio jirrstni. It i-i alwajs the Prince 

of A , or the Duke of B , or 

the Mai ({uis of C ,or Count 1.) , 

or I.ioiy K , or the i\Iarchionc?s of 

F , the C(unite>*'-> of (i , or 

Lord JI , or vSir George T , and 

so on tlirougli tlie alphabet. Now we 
say apaiii, that xrr ba\e no doubt all 
these are the initials of real iier^ons, 
and that lirr Ladyship is as familitir 
with the blood ro}al and the aristo- 
cracy of Furope, as maids of fif- 
teen arc w ith puppy-dogs but tbc 
woild, my dear Lady Morgan — an ill- 
natured, sour, cynical, and suspicious 
world, envious of your glory, will be 
apt to call it all fudge, blarney, or 
hbUhrrum-f^kitry as they say in }our 
country ; esjacially when it is obser- 
ved that }ou fi/innf.'i give the names 
of the illustrious /A y///, with wliom you 
have been uiioii C(]iially familiar terms 
of intimacy, at fuii length ; as if you 
knew' tliat dead people tell no tales ; 
nnd that therefore you might tell any 
tales you like about dead people. We 
put it to your owui good sense, my 
dear Lady Morgan, as the Duke of 

X would call you, whether this 

remarkable difference in mentioning 
living characters, and those who aie 
no longer living, docs not look equi- 
vocal? For you know, my dear Lady 
j\ I organ, that Prince R and Prin- 
cess W , by standing for any body, 

mean nobody. 

One word more, and w'c have done 
with advice. Wc arc great admirers 
of the variegated style of writing, and 
wc think Lady JMorgan excels in it. 
Every second or third word is a quo- 
tation, and every quotation two or 


three words only. We will select an 
example at random* 

“ Afais / guel rendez-vous ! Doc- 
trine of possibilities ! Whoever should 
have predicted to me such an appoint- 
ment some years back, when I was 
paddling about the bogs, and knocks, 
and slieus of the barony of Tirtragb, 
and thinking Father Flyn, of Colooney, 
(the Father John, par parenlhhe, of 
my Wild Irish Girl,) the greatest 
hierarch of the Catholic church extant 
—whoever, ‘ thru and tin re,* should 
have predicted to me that I should 
have given rendezvous to an eminenza 
—a cardinal secretary — ‘ a prince of 
the Roman chxu'ch,* one who governed 
him, whose predecessors governed the 
world, 1 should have belie ve<l the pre- 
diction just as much, &c. &c. And 
where did I g;ivc this notable rondez* 
■vous ? — ‘ Jc VOW), le donae en unr — je 
vou^i Ir donne cn gnat re,* as Madame 
de Sevigmi says. Why, in the church 
of the (iuiiinal, at Rome, and at the 
Cardinals re([iiest ! Furdi, my Car- 
dinal was none of your ordinary car- 
diijaF wlio ‘ come v'ith a u'huop and a 
toll,' and take a cover at'} our table, 
and fill your little anteroom with Infa- 
rniglia, ike. ike. The cardinal ]>ar c reeU 
Itncoj t]j^ Cardinal CTonsaIvi,w a'.of ano- 
ther i'tglfcf and soon. — Pp. 213. 

Now’, as w’e have said, w’e are our- 
selves grtat admirers of this tag-rag 
and bob- tail style of writing ; perhaps 
heciuse it puts us in mind of some- 
thing w’ith which our earlitst recol- 
lections of delight are so intimately 
associated — a liarlcquin’s jacket, which 
always looks as if it w’eve made from 
the sweepings of a tailor’s shop ; but 
W’e are afraid our taste may be some- 
what binL’ular, and that the majority 
of mere English readers prefer Eng- 
lish. Therefore, wc seriously reconi- 
mend to Lady Morgan to try and write 
English, instead of w’liat wc have 
heard called hotch-poteh ; because, 
though slie has the advantage of an 

European publisher," we doubt ex- 
ceedingly wliethor a book written in 
the scraps of all tbc European lan- 
guages, w’ill tend to establish her fame 
as a linguist, while it unquestionably 
raises a doubt as to her competency to 
write her own language, except w’hen 
she luxuriates in its slang phraseology 
or cant dialect. 

We now proceed to gratify our 
readers with a few more passages from 
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this incomparable work. Lady Mor- 
gan, with a noble disdain of female 
vanity, informs us, that she is a lit- 
tle, short dumpy woman,’* with her 
hair cropped close. This, we presume, 
is one of her proof impressions of 
herself,” and intended to illustrate 
the great mystery of identity.” lUit 
obsserve how beautifully she in ora 
the theme of her personal insignifi- 
cance : 

There is more philosophy in the 
little woman who went Uo market y her 
eggs for to sell, than the w'orld is aware 
of, and I have been tempted to quote 
her ‘ Lord have merry on me / sure 
this is none of 7 as often as my il- 
lustrious countryman, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, has applied to his own Ireland 
his favourite quotation of, 

* Great, glorious!, arid free, 
rirsl flower of lire ocean, fiiit gem ot the 

sea.’ 

I have repeated it, when ttlling a 
droll IriKh story to the minister who 
had set his seal to Inland’s luin ; in 
theTuiltries, when I stood face to face 
‘ handying rornjditnrnts v'ith mtijr.'ytg 
in the (iuitinal, when in life-<i-/i'tr 
with a Cardinal secretary, amid sceius 
that belonged to the middle ages ; in 
the Talace Ilorghese, with tlie family 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; on the J*un- 
tiiie Marshes, when rtceiving the con- 
fessions of a Carmelite monk on his 
pilgrimage to the shrine of M Tekr ; 
aiid in the vice* ri gal circh sof Diiblin 
Castle, wlicre a liberal Lord Lieutt- 
uant shook my riplit hand, at the same 
moment that a Cirand Master of an 
Orange Lodge shook my 1* ft ! ! !” 

This- is a happy sjieciinen of the art 
of dignihinga s,im])le subject. Her 
Ladyship, naturally surprised at find- 
ing herself in such fine company, thiiiKi) 
of another little woman wlio did not 
know herself, but exclaimed, ‘‘J.ord 
have mercy on me ! sure this is none 
cf I We were ratlier surprited that 
an tTjUulIy ajqiosite illustration of her 
feelings did not occur to J^ady Morgan, 
derived fioin a certain fable, w hich has 
often b£cn applied to persons similarly 
situated. 

We wish we had room for a really 
sple-'^did effusion of her Ladyship’s 
mind upon Human Animality,” in 
which she discusses, with her accus- 
torriid fdiciiy, that extreme facial 
clevelopenient,*' which imparts, it 
seems, to the countenances of several 


of her Ladyship’s friends, the charac- 
ter of jack-apes, monkeys, bull-dogs, 
horses, &c. It profoundly original 
in its reasonings, though In r Ladyship, 
with that diffidence which Eometimes 
so unaccountably possesses her, ex- 
claims at the conclusion, “ Well, this 
may be nonsense ; but it ismy scuysc.'* 
Uy the bye, what an admirable epi- 
graph this very sentence Avoulel be for 
a collected edition of her I.adyship’s 
'‘forty volumes !” There is notliing 
more certain than that every writer of 
true genius iinpre^-ses upon his wii- 
tings the distingiiii^hing quality of his 
genius. I.ady ^lorgan — ub //m/.s re- 
ressibu.^ mentis — knows, that “ sense” 
is the predominant charaettr of lur 
own intellectual operations; and in one 
word conveys a precise notion of its 
nature, .should her Ladysliip ever 
adopt this hint with regard to lier 
“forty volumes,” perhaps slie will 
thank us for another, — that ol having 
an engraved \ienette of her; elf in the 
title-page of each volume, drawn in tlie 
liken(''S of a hoc ; hang, assheas^uris 
Us, “ the (jiucn-bcc ot Mr Golbuiii’s 
autliorical Iunc.” 

Aiming the felicities of f.ady ]\Ior- 
gan’j) style, \\ith whuli we have laeii 
more peculiaily ^truek, isaecitain art- 
h ss simplicity, indicativ e of a genuine 
pirci ption of natural grace. \\ liai can 
be in liner accordai »‘c with tins pi r- 
eepliun, fori.xamplc, lliaii the follow- 
ing? ‘‘When 1 W’iot“ ’I'hr Xuvuc, 
two volumes or ten • .re alike to me. 
But 1 mu^t keep the history of iiiy an- 
ihoi^iip for another time. It would 
mnht’ a rat lainjk : — al.is ! it has ofivii 
madi- me cry !” — ( V'oh i. p. J.rga 

— hut 111 r Ladyshij) is;i ])etter logician 
than ourselves, aiiil knows how to 
draw the legitimate inference. W’e 
like, ti'o, Micli touches ot the unalfl ct- 
td, in composition, a-, the tollowing: 
— “The (lute) M.injiiis i-f lanidon- 
derry wa.s a//iv nbte, clici rful, gi* r-nnd^ 
take person.” — “ X’liality, oralknttve^ 
//c.v,v, energy, and activity, are the great 
clcincnthof what we cairtalent.” What 
a proiligious quaiility of this “all- 
alivcncss” her Ladyship must have in 
her composition ! 

Sometiims Lmly ^Torgun astonislus 
us with lur discoveries ; as thus: — 
‘‘ The Irish, hy ihehye, with all their 
Catholicism, do not eat rro.^s-bitns on 
Good r'riday.”— Vol. ii. .{lO. Thi.s is 
an important national fact ; and yet, 
10 the best of our recollection, Mr l\el 
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never once adverted to it in his famous 
“ brcaking-in-upon-tlie-constitution- 
specch.'* 

Dr Jolinson used to boast jocularly 
that he could repeat, by heart, one en- 
tire chapter of Pontoppidan's History 
of Norway ; and when asked to do so, 
would exclaim, — “ There are no ve- 
nomous reptiles in Norway.” Lady 
Morgan has many instances of the 
same emphatic divisions in her Book 
of the Boudoir. There arc numerous 
chapters in it, similar to the tbllowing 
striking epitome of elaborate research : 

“ Bomdazkkn. 

'“Tins article of dross should be 
written bombycinc. It is a texture of 
worsted and of silk ; the latter sub- 
stance being the produce of the ani- 
mal termed bombyx.” 

Our readers are not aware, perhaps 
—we certainly were not ou r reives — 
that dog*, mid'cats are infinitely better 
behavid abroad than at home. Whe- 
ther this aiises from moral, physical, 
or political causcs—whcthcr from the 
su[’ei ior example set them, or from the 
temperahiro of the climate, or trom 
the nature of the govcinmeiit under 
which they live, Lady -Alorgan does 
not say ; hut she vouches fur the fart 
in the follosving pa'^sage : — I have 
ol)serv(‘d that a// (Viif/iah' aie 

mure amiaiu l and r.Mi i.ue.i nt on 
the (’ontiuent than witluF.”— (Vol. ii. 
p. :P).) This discovery is announced 
in a chapter upon “ Cats,” and is sup- 
ported hy the account of a remarkably 
“amiible and intelligent” grimalkin, 
which helonged to a yoimg girl who 
wa^ subject to ( pileptie fits. Pu^^s, by 
<lmt of repealed ob.ervation, knew 
when they were coming on, and would 
run, frisking her tail, to the girl s |>a- 
rents, mewing in tluMUOst heart-break- 
ing tones, and clawing 
til? she made them follow her. Her 
name was Mma ; and her history is 
extant in choice Italian.” (See vol. ii. 
p. Id, ct seep) At length the girl dievh 
and poor puss went to the tuiie^ral ot 
her own accord. Being a black cat, 
die was already in mourning— “ na- 
ture’s mourning !” She wanted to 
jump into the grave, but tint was pre- 
vented. So puss, the “ chief mourn- 
er,” was carried home again. But her 
amiable heart could not .survive the 
shock, for, after pining three months, 
refusing boiled livtr and new milk, 
poor grimalkin was found “ dead upon 
the green mound that covered her be- 


loved mistress's remains.” There was 
a cat for you ! By the bye, Sliak- 
speare was ^evidently ignorant of the 
.superior amiability and intelligence of 
Continental dogs, or he would never 
have suffered Launce's Crah to incur 
the just rebuke of his master, “as a 
cruel-hearted cur,” wlio neither “shed 
a tear nor spoke a word,” when all tie 
rest of the family was in such great 
jicrplexity. Perhaps, however, Crab, 
though living in Verona, was not an 
Italian dog by birth, and hence his 
unamiablc disposition, to say nothing 
of other parts of his conduct, to “Ma- 
dam Silvia's farthingale,” which 
Launce so properly condemns. And 
this supposition is somewhat borne out 
by one observation of Launce, who, 
while reprobating tlie insensibility of 
Crab, bears testimony to the tender- 
ness of the cat's disposition ; for she, 
says Launce, was wringing her 
hands” with grief; a circumstance 
which Lady Morgan does not mention 
as having marked the conduct of the 
aft’ectiouato M/mz, when she “'walked 
after the bitr” of her deceased mis- 
tress. 

We had written thus far, when a 
very intimate friend of ours dropped 
in ; a literary man, and^a critic by edu- 
cation, reading, and nature, but not 
by profession. lie had scarcely seat- 
ed liimself, when we asked him if he 
had read Lady Morgan's Book of the 
Boudoir? Heavens! what a eoDm 
temptuons curl of the lip there was ! 

“ Bead it !” he exclaimed, — “ Yes, I 
////reread it, even from the title-page 
of vol. i. to ‘ the cud’ of vol. ii.” 

“ Well — and what do you think 
of iir Is it not a charming, ele- 
gant ” 

“ Stop,” said he ; “ if you WMUt its 
character, I will give it you to a T. 
It is a tawdry tissue of tedious trum- 
pery ; a tes.‘.ellated texture of thread- 
bare thievery ; a tiitling transcript of 
trite twaddle and trapes.sing tittle-tat- 
tle.” 

“ Now you have had your joke,” 
we rcpliul, “ tell us, and W’lihout 
* apt alliteration’s artful aid,* whut is 
your real opinion ?” 

“ iMy real opinion then, as you call 
it, is this,” he replied : “ The Book 
of the Boudoir is like every thing that 
falls from her Ladyship’s pen— pert, 
shallow, and conceited. There are 
anecdotes of various persons, so out- 
rageously vulgar, that they cannot be 
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true , and some so atrociously dull, 
that if they were true, they ought to 
have been forgotten. There are dri- 
Vellings about philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, and politics, written in the flip- 
pant style of that most puzzling of all 
styles, ‘ no meaning,’ — pure, unadul- 
terated nonsense, tricked out in the 
frippery of words, like a poor idiot 
dressed in gold and velvet. Her phi- 
losophy and metaphysics are her own ; 
but her politics are a barefaced pla- 
giarism, pilfered with cool effrontery 
from AVooler, little Waddington, and 
big Hunt, (not he of the Examiner, 
but the orator, par (xcellouce, of Spa 
Fields,) only diluted by dribbling 
through the alembic of her Ladyship’s 
mind.” 

“ You are really too severe.” 

Not a jot,” interrupted our friend ; 
'' it is a farrago of ignorance, indecen- 
cy, and vanity.” 

Indecency ! Oh, fie ! Uememher, 
she is a lady, and this is not the age 
of the AlVa Hehns, the Manleys, and 
the Centlivres.” 

(i ranted,” he replied • hut I 
know what I am saying. Ilu-e are 
the volumes, I perceive ; and every 
page would bear mo out in all I 
have affirmed. As to her vanity, lur 
coarse, irnptident vanity, the whole 
work is one huge monument of it. 
Head, for example, the rigmarole de- 
Kcriptlon of her first appearance as a 
‘ lioness’ at some party, where, if you 
choo^o to believe her Ladyship, you 
may believe she was the * observed of 
all observers,’ and that peers, states- 
men, warriors, ainbas',ador<, senators, 
literati, and all the stirring spirits of 
the earth, were brought together in 
one room to behold the astonishing 
* little girl’ ‘ uhat wrote the Wild 
Irish Girl.’ This she tells you in 
half-a-dozen pages of pie-bald lan- 
guage, made up of scraps from Italian 
and French grammars, and slovenly 
quotations from Shakspeareat second- 
hand. Jlut you seem to bo particu- 
larly startled at my charge of inde- 
cency. Do you remember the Quar- 
terly Hr view f Never was there a con- 
viction more incomparably establish- 
'd ; for her Ladyship was left to choose 
one of two aU<;rnativos — either to con- 
fess she had familiarly mentioned 
worki ^ iich she had never reail, or, 
that iffid had riad works which she 
never ottght to have mentioned. And 
she coquets with indecency in these 


volumes too, as you must be aware, 
if you have read them. Take,” he 
continued, opening the second volume 
at p. 60 , as one example, this ac- 
count of a conversation with Mr Owen, 
the well-meaning, but crazy, philan- 
thropist of parallelograms. He was 
invited to one of her ladyship’s par- 
ties, to be, in the slang of such assem- 
blies, the ^ lion’ of the evening. The 
amiable simpleton (for he is really 
an amiable man, though a marvel- 
lously silly philosopher) brought in 
his pocket what Lady Morgan calls a 
‘ canvass tunic,* or a ‘ chemise tied 
with red tape,* which we are at first 
left to suppose he wished to try on 
her Ladyship, as ‘ the true costume of 
nature’s dictation.* At any rate, he 
is anxious to convince her, that wo- 
men should wear nothing else hut his 
^canva^& tunic, or chemise tied with, 
rod tape,’ because it allows of the 
‘ definition of forms', which have 
ever been the insjiiration of art.' Liuly 
Morgan first objects to his can\a-s 
drapery, by oh^t'rvnig, ^ Eon^i'ler, Afr 
Owen, the climate.’ To which Mr 
Owen (very innocently, no doubt) 
replies, ‘ Vonr r\( r dots not sufier 
from It.' Th(‘ reader’s imagination is 
kfr to supply the inference. Her 
Ladphip next stands for the * decen- 
cies.^ ‘ Hut then, again, the decen- 
cies?’ quoth she; and her philoso- 
phical friend answers by jvointiiig to 
some naked figure's of Niobe ami lur 
children on the ^Limncy- pii ce, t)l)- 
serving, that * the decencii s are iiu re- 
ly conventional,' ami adding, ‘ I a-.- 
surc you I have already got several 
ladies to try tins tunic on — * 

“ ‘ Oh ! Mr ()\\en !’ ixelaims her 
Ladyship, holding up her fan, we siip- 
])Osc, to liide her hluslus. 

* On their little T.ady iMor- 
gan,’ adds Air Owen, ‘coming to the 
relief of her Ladyship'.^ modt\sty, like 
a true ami chaste knight of fiery tale. 
Finally, the canvass tunic, tied uitli 
red tape, is Ruspendod beneath a bust 
of Apollo ; Air Ovveii is in raptures, 
as he Ijcholds the niinditude of tluxe 
' free vestnu iits’ which left ilu; ^ iimU' 
of the (ireek atliUte unrcstraineil ;* 
(that is, mikffl men wrestling at the 
Olympic gauies,) and Laily Alorgiin 
concludes tliis delicate affiiir by say- 
ing, * the little tunic merited the eu- 
logiurn of Taiii O’JShaiiler to a similar 
garment,’ * wcil luiqi’d, cutty fiark I* 
I pass over her ignorance ot Scotch. 
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and her blundering quotation, for it is 
not ' weil loupM/ but ^ weel done, cut 
ty sark and I pause to consider whc-« 
tiler her Ladyship knows tlie meaning 
of the words ‘ cutty sark ?* If she 
docs, and if she has really read that 
splendid effusion of genius, Tara O'- 
Shan ter, and if she remembered whg 
Tam was drivem to the exclamation ^ — 
whg, as he looked at the ^ winsome 
wench and wawlie,' he stood 

‘ Like aoL' bawitcli’d, 
y\n(l tboLiqlit his very cen enrich’d. 

Till first ae cap.‘r, sync anitliLT, 

Tam tint his reason a* the^i tiler, 

And roar’d out, “\\\eldone, cutty sark !”* 

■ — If, I say, lior Ladyship had a clear 
and distinet perception of wdiat she 
was writing about, when slie referred 
to thi'i illustration of Mr Owen's 'cm- 
vass tunic,' 1 only wonder slic did )iot 
try it on, and in ikc the illustration 
eomplclc, by converting the philoso- 
pher into the Tam O’Sliantev instead 
of tin' ' lion’ of the evening, while she 
herself nt through all the cxpresdve 
in()\i‘inents of an Irish Hlng" 

' Hang it!” we excliimed, (vcxcil 
witli our.-elvi s lor liaving inentioncl 
our favouiite book to such a ruthless 
follow,) “ there is sometliing awkward 
about tlii.s Cliff g-f^arh business, it must 
be confessed : bat let us be lenient in 
our conedusions, and suppose that her 
Ladyship knew nothing about the 
])Oim of Tail! O'Shanter, and wars ig- 
norant of the nu'aiiing of what siie 
quoted.” 

" Nonsense !” rejoined our friend ; 
'* In r L:i<ly'’hip knows right w*ell what 
she i> aliout when she dabbles in the 
impure. The age is too relrued, and 
therefore she can only dabhle ; but 
h id she lived when the llehiis, the 
Manleys, and liio Ceiitlivres wrote, 
she wxnild hive emulated their free- 
doms, and have born a candidate for 
tile character which Pope gives of the 
last- mentioned writer : 

' Tlu’ stage liow loosely dof*<! Astrv’.'i tread, 
Who fairly put-- IkT charadevs to bed.* 

What can he more gross and 
filthy, for example, than this passage, 
in thirty lines of nonsense under the 
licad of Iranian's Love, in the second 
volume, (p. IHU.) ' It is quite possi- 
ble that a woman, to whom honour 
ami reputation arc dearer than life, 
should risk them a thousand times for 


the man she loves, (particularly if he 
be her husband,) to save his life and 
honour. The attachment of a man, 
ho’wever strong and tender, would not 
reach this. We women lorn the person, 
beyond all abstract principle ; and the 
error (for it is an error in morals) is 
seated in — t j i k o iu . a x i z \ t i o x >v 1 1 1 c n 

MAKKS L'S WIVtS AXU MO'i Hi HS ! ! 

" Humph I" 

This was all we could say. M'e do 
not pretend to less assurance and inge- 
nuity than our betters ; but no assu- 
rance, no ingenuity, would help us 
here. The ofience was “ too rank 
our friend's hit” too " palpable 
and all we could do to .save our dear 
Lady ]\Iorgan’.s reputation, was to 
snatch her Book of the Boudoir” 
out of his hands ; fur we saw he was 
hunting for more proofs. 

" Is it true,” said he, laughingand 
enjoying our embarrassment, that a 
certain wicked wight, who shall be 
nameless, took an opportunity, wlieu 
in her Ladyship’s company, of mali- 
ciously })ro\ing that lur knowledge of 
Italian did not go beyond Veiuroni's 
Grammar, by quoting smne linc-s of 
AlHcri, as if iu praise of Ikv talents 
which in reality conveyed a hitur sa- 
tire upon her tlimsy pretensions?” 

" It may be,” we replied, “ for tlmre 
is no man more likely to perpetrate such 
a piece of mischievous waggery, than 
llic individual in question. Sheridan, 
youknow, once ekctritied the ‘country 
gentlemen’ in the Ilou^e of Commons, 
by concluding an animated appeal to 
their patriotism, with a quotation 
which, he said, was from Herodotus, 
A\hich they chcend mo^it vociferously; 
when, in tael, he merely seining toge- 
ther a jumble of words, a jargon ut- 
teridon the instant, which sounded 
very much hlcv Cireek. Pitt, it is said, 
was in a convulsion of laughter ail the 
time.” 

This mananivre succeeded. The 
conversation took another turn imme- 
diately ; we w'axed witty and profounil ; 
our Irieiid, who had only callcil cii 
passant, was so fascinated with the 
many delectable things we said, that 
ho remained live liours ‘‘ by Shrews- 
bury clock and, to my inexpressible 
delight, never once mentioned Lady 
IMorgan’s “ Book of the Boudoir' 
duiing the whole time. 

r. p. p. 
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7%e River. 


CQct 


THE ttIVER. 


Rivfr ! River ! little River ! 

Bright you sparkle on your way. 

O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, 

Tlirough the flowers and foliage glancing, 
Xiike a child at play. 

River ! River ! swelling River ! 

On you rush o*er rough and smooth— 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 

Like impetuous youth. 

River ! River ! brimming River ! 

Broad and deep and stiU as Time, 
Seeming sti // — yet still in motion. 

Tending onward to the ocean. 

Just like mortal prime. 

River ! River ! rapid River ! 

Swifter now you slip away ; 

Swift and silent as an arrow, 

Through a channel dark and narrow. 

Like life's closing day. 


River ! River ! headlong River ! 

Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea, that line hatl. never sounded. 
Sea, that voyage hath never rounded, 
IJkc eternity. 


C. 


THOUGHTS ON THH TIMKS. 


I \vA«! much struck the other day 
by a cool commonplace remark of an 
old sagacious friend, a gentleman little 
given to speculation of any sort. I 
happened to observe to him, instead 
of saying the weather was cold or 
moist, or whatever it their was, that 
the times were flat and ordinary. ** Do 
you think so?" said he; for I was 
just noticing to an old acquaintance 
in the street that I never recollected 
.such extraordinary times in the whole 
course of my life. There is not a word 
of news stirring. Ycstcrday'.s papers 
may serve for to-day's, and Sunday's 
for all tlic week. A little rippling 
has been on the surface of the politi- 
cil vv atcr.s by the change of the French 
mini.stry, and the Ru.s.sians arc march- 
in/ upon (Constantinople; but we feel 
not th effeots of either in this coun- 
ify. We arc all as flat as a fen, and 
ytt as .sensitive as the ague." 

We continued talking for some time 
IVoTu hU text, and when he icR me, I 


began am con .scion sly to ruminate on 
what had passed btvwcrn us ; and the 
more I ruminated, I grew the more of 
his opinion. 

(’ompared with the active and (xci- 
ting epochs of the la.^t thirty or forty 
years, it did appear to me that this i» 
a calm and moderate peiiod, >o much 
£0 as dcf-'TVedly to be called, in com- 
parison with them, an extraordinary 
lime. There i.s, as it were, a syncope 
in all things ; notliing is doing ; art, 
science, and husinc.ss, are alike at a 
stand-still. The stago, the press, the 
easel, the loom, the ruddir of the 
merchantman, and the helm of state, 
all are alike in a mo.st extraordinary 
negative condition. The wmld is in a 
catalepsy. It hears and sees, but it can 
do nothing. 

Rut to be sincerely serious, it must 
strike the ino.'>t cursory observer, tlifct 
the world i.s either on the eve of some 
violent change in all her organs and 
her faculties, or tliat slic lias passed 
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that plenitude of energy when decay 
begins, and age attains the mastery of 
strength. 

The cry of overtrading has been re- 
peated too often. It will not account 
for the universal lassitude with which, 
for upwards of three years, our manu- 
facturers have been afflicted. Though 
the press has put forth books as nu- 
merous as the leaves in Vallumbrosa, 
it will not account for the fact of no 
new genius having appeared since the 
death of Lord Byron. The brilliant 
pencils wliich existed before the fa- 
mous and the fatal twenty- five, have 
met with no rivals. Since Canning's 
death, the House of Commons is as 
dull as when he did not speak ; for, 
excepting Sadler, what fresh debater 
disturbs the slumbers of the country 
gentlemen, betw^een the motion and 
the vote ? The world moves heavily. 
Is it from strcngtblessncss or weari- 
ness, or dees she higgen for a birth ?’* 

The worst sign in tliis hazy calm is 
in the new passions wdiich men affect, 
and by which the ancient strongholds 
of British society arc loosened in the 
foundations. The castellated Tories 
talk like the alehouse radicals, and 
a'^similate tlieir opinions with those of 
the vulgar j opinions, which for so many 
years they resisted at such liazards, 
and overcame with so much difficulty. 

It has been asserted, and maintained 
with considerable ingenuity, that al- 
though the House of Commons pos- 
sesses fewer orators at present than it 
has done at any time within the me- 
mory of the oldest person living, yet 
the quaiUity of real talent in it is 
gieatcr tluin at any former period, 
and that the members apply them- 
selves more earnestly ar.d conscien» 
tiously to their duties. But changes 
are taking jdacc ; and whenever the 
grand question of rarliamcntary Be- 
form comes to he discussed with a 
view to adoption, as soon n must, it 
will not he determined, as heretofore, 
with reference to interests, but to 
prineiphs; vested rights will proba- 
bly not he infringed. The close and 
ihe bribable boroughs will not be vio- 
lated ; hut some device will be in- 
vented to give to the accumulated ca- 
pital ef the country a share in the re- 
presentation as well as the land. 

If it be the case, as I have often 
heard it stated, that no rational re- 
form, or change in the means of re- 
turning members to Parliament, would 
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cause any material change in the per- 
sons constituting the House of Com- 
mons, little advantage will be gained 
by adding a score or two of additional 
members. The number of members 
is already sufficiently large. But if 
the close and the bribable boroughs are 
allowed to cnioy their franchises, in 
what way is the privilege of the vote 
to be extended? The extension is 
not compatible with vested rights — 
rights which, it is maintained, ought 
ever to be held sacred, as if human af- 
fairs admitted of more than temporary 
expedients. 

There is, undoubtedly, some diffi- 
culty in answering the question ; but 
if w'c revert to the first principles of 
the constitution, it is easily answered. 
Tlie representative system of England 
is founded on property. Let tliat 
princijde be once clearly understood, 
and the application of it to Parliament- 
ary Reform becomes evident, and car- 
ries %vith it an assurance that the 
change may be effected without the 
hazard of any attack on established 
institutions. 

In the open boroughs, when a man 
takes up his freedom, or, as it is called 
in London, takes up liis livery, he 
pays a certain fee to the corporation, 
and becomes, in consequence, as tho- 
roughly possessed of the elective fran- 
chise as if he had purchaseel a free- 
hold in a county. Now, wherein would 
there be evil in permitting those who 
could afford it to buy elective privi- 
leges for counties, or in open boroughs, 
upon the same principle as those wl)icli 
may be pi.rchased from the corpora- 
tion of London ? Through this means 
the laiidholdLis, and all the great and 
manifold ramifications of the monied 
interest, would become legitimately 
represented in Parliament. 

But perhaps I he consideration .so 
exclusively civen to the inttre-ts of 
the United Kingdom, is pr<juiiicial to 
the inteiTSts of the empire. It is ac- 
knowledged on all liands, tliat those 
of the Uolonics are neglected. Surely 
it is not so difficult to blend them to- 
gether in such a manner, as to prevent 
every complaint of this kind. 

It is announced to be the intention 
of the Duke of Wellington to bring 
forward a plan, by whicli the Colonics 
will, in the course of a few years, 
come to be no burden on the Imperial 
Clovcrnment. Such a plan, if capable 
of being carried into effect, will doubt- 
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less, as far as lightening the taxes at 
home goes, do much good. But iwill 
it strengtlien the cmjnre? or will it 
quench those causes of dissatisfaction 
in the Colonics themselves, which even, 
with the boon of paying their expenses, 
and providing for their defence, seem 
to be daily increasing ? We think 
not. As the Roman empire began to 
decline, the Roman colonics were one 
by one abandoned; for to make the 
colonies support themselves, is tanta- 
mount to leaving them to themselves. 

The idea of contracting the British 
nation into the narrow' limits of the 
British islands, is, I hope, repugnant 
to our national feelings. It appears 
to be subversive of those aspiring sen- 
timents w'liich have w'on for us so 
much renown. It is a Cockney shop- 
keej)cr’b notion; it implies something 
like a retiring from business — a set- 
tling down in a snug corner — an old- 
age sort of socking of comfort. The 
inere idea of the possibility of such a 
thing deranges rv(?ry association con- 
nectul with the splendid name and 
migluy achievements of England. O 
•Tehu Bull, art thou come to ihi^- ? 
No more floating castles — no more 
thunder on the deep — no more Agin- 
court') nor Poictierses, nor ^res^ies, nor 
Blcnlioiin^, nor Waterloos ! Can it be 
possible that the Duke of Wellington 
coiintt-nanccs this cottage and ale- 
house system ? 

We hold it to be indisputable, that 
magnitude is v'=‘'-ential to grandeur and 
pow'cr, and that the minds of public 
men ought always to be turned to the 
means of strengthening, yea of aggran- 
dizing, tlie enqiirc. We slumld liave 
hoped th it the 1 )iike, instead of think- 
ing how he c m cut the Colonics adrift, 
wi)uld rath(T have* given his days an<i 
niglits to the meditation of some com- 
prehensive plan by which their connex- 
ion might be rendered htrongcr with 
the mother country, and all their in- 
terests hound up together. 

I have heard it proposed, that the 
(iolonie^ should be repreccntcd in Par- 
liament — and why not ? Such of them 
as h ive legislatures may he permitted 
to re fain them for local purposes ; but 
vL; should there not he a congress of 
Ttpn sen fatives from the diff rent pro- 
\mcC'i of the empire? The import- 
anc^jpf this idea is so ( ffectually cx- 
plaflSd in tlio few w’ords which ex- 
press it, that It wouhl be a waste of 
time to offer any farther elucidation. 


COct. 

But one of the worst signs of the 
times, is the opinions which appear 
to be entertained, among the members 
of Government, of the distress arising 
from the want of employment among 
the manufacturers. Mr PeePs answer 
to the petition of the silk-iveavcrs, is 
truly an appalling document. He 
pities their sufferings, and admits them 
to be true ; but he says the Govern- 
ment cannot help them. What ! is 
the evil arrived to such a pitch, that 
the British Government cannot a])ply 
a remedy to it ? The confession is 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of 
inability to conduct the Government. 
No Government dt serves support which 
cannot diminish the effect of every evil 
arising out of the circumstances of 
society. It is not in the powur of 
Governments to stop the caret r of pes- 
tilence, nor of any of those calamities 
w'hich are poured out of tlie invisible 
vials of Providence; but the atlniini- 
straiion wdiich hath not rosourees 
enough to remove the haz irds of st ir- 
vation from the artizan when the fluc- 
tuations of trade leave him without 
bread, cannot resign too soon. 

I admit, that in the muniticent sys- 
tem of the Poor*s Laws of England, a 
provision has been made for occa .ional 
adversity, the most liberal and hu- 
mane in the annals of nations ; hut it 
does not work in tlie manner it should 
do. It does not aff et the oommunity 
eqnaUy. The jirovision biing raised 
and administered y . tially by parishes, 
is a glaring defect in this system, in- 
asmuch as many parts of the kiiq-dciu 
fet‘1 not the hnr(len, whilst to otbus 
it is intolerabl'. Surely tbeie is no- 
thing in ibis nnoiu.d and seatuiad 
system whiidi might not be rulucid 
into uniformity. Cerl.iin it is, tb.it 
no object of internal policy half so 
well merits the most eonsidirate at- 
tention of tile Home Secretary, as the 
state of the Poor’s Laws, with a view* 
to make the pressure of ibcm equal 
and uniform throughout the country. 

But although wc conh.ss our.selvcs 
admin rs of the principle by which a 
provision is secured to the ageil and 
the ludple.ss — the poor of God’s inii- 
kiiig—w'c liave rooted objections to tlie 
existing s)slem of nroviding for the 
Btoutand able-bodied— the trade- madi' 
poor— -yet a system of ])roviding for 
tliem is no less claimed by hum.iiiity, 
and justice, and policy. What that sys- 
tem ought to be, is, however, a (lucs- 
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tioii not easily answered ; we shall, 
nevertheless, venture to throw out an 
idea or two on the subject, not the re- 
sult of theoretical speculation, but of 
riiACTicAL EXPEUTENCE ; and per- 
haps it may be thought the more 
worthy of consideration at a time, 
when, with many men of no common 
stamp, emigration is held to be the 
only means of lessening the sufferings 
of the labouring classes. 

Without, then, touching further 
upon the defects in the administra- 
tion of the details of the existing 
I’oor’s I^aws, it docs occur to us, that 
there would be no great difficulty, 
w'crc the necessary fund provided, in 
establishing a colony AT home for the 
relief of the unemployed artizans — a 
measure which would have all the be- 
nefici'd effect to them, and to the 
country, that could be expected from 
colonizing them in distant parts of 
the empire, while the expense would 
be comparatively trifling. 

A good deal has, of late years, been 
said of spade husbandry as a means of 
cin])loying the able-bodied poor ; but 
1 Ijave seen no sclieme formed, with 
reference to it, wliich did not contem- 
plate the removal of the artizan en- 
tirely from his trade. What I would 
suggest, goes no further than to offer 
him employment till times mend, un- 
less he chooses to attacli himself to 
the soil. 

Instead of considering plans of emi- 
gration, I would suggest — 1st, That a 
fund be raised, either by (iovernmout, 
or, under the sanclion of tlovernmcnt, 
by associations, sjd, Tliat with part of 
this fund, tracts of land be purchased. 
:id. That the remainder be^ employed 
ill building houses, and in supplying 
the settlers on the land with implc- 
nu nts and provisions. 4th, That the 
settlers be restricted to artizans who 
cannot find adequate cm ploy incut, or 
who arc willing to retire from their 
trade, in order to leave the more room 
for those who are inclined to remain. 
5 l1i, That the settlers bo employed, 
v\ the first instance, in making and 
impro\ing roads, through the tracts, 
at the expense of the association ; and, 
tith, That certain portions of land, as 


should be agreed on, be allotted to 
each family, at a certain valuation, 
payable by the proceeds of the land in 
ten years, by yearly instalments, with 
interest ; together with the amount of 
any assistance which might be given 
them. The improved value of the 
land, by opening the tracts for a dense 
population, would, in time, adequately 
repay the outlay ; and, as the labour 
of the settlers would be confined to 
manual husbandry, the laud w'ould be 
brought to yield the greatest produce 
at the least expense. 

This is not the place to enter into 
the details of the plan here proposed ; 
but enough is shewn, to evince that it 
docs not involve any mystery ; nor is 
it offered as an untried experiment, 
for the writer of these sketches has 
been enabled to carry it into effect on 
a very large scale, and ivith every sa- 
tisfactory prosjiect of complete ulti- 
mate success. It is true, that his un- 
dertaking was in one of the Colonics, 
where land costs comparatively no- 
thing ; but the disadvantages were 
greater than they would be found in 
this country, and the returns more 
remotely prospective. The suggestion 
is, therefore, not offered as a plausible 
anticipation of what may be accom- 
plished by establishing a colony or 
colonies at home, but as a plan, the 
practicability of which has been veri- 
fied by experience ; and though tried 
in a distant region, may be easily 
carried into effect in this country, 
and at once teiul to lessen the evil 
wdiich tile weavers arc suffeTing, and 
for whose condition, it is supposed, 
there is no remedy. One manifest 
advantage of this home-colonization 
is, that when trade revived, many of 
the settlers would return to their 
looms ; whereas, if ever transported to 
the w’ilds of America, or the sedgy 
banks of the Sw’au lliver, their skill 
would be lost to tile country for ever. 
Be assured, IMr Peel, if you consider 
the hint thrown out to you here, you 
will pause, and think twice before you 
hazard again to say to the famisiicd 
artizans, that Government can apply 
no remedy to their distress. 

Ageicola. 
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The above-named Report is in good 
keeping with the policy at present 
being pursued towards Ireland. It 
is admirably calculated gradually to 
weaken, and, finally, to dissolve, the 
connexion between that country and 
Great Britain. The Catholic (Ques- 
tion is at an end. The topic that di- 
vided Ireland against itself is no more. 
The parties who have been hitherto 
the bitterest enemies, will soon begin 
to perceive that but little is to be 
gained by breaking each other’s heads ; 
and it will not be difficult to discover 
some common object, in the pursuit 
of whicli they may unite, and the at- 
tainment of which would be as fatal 
to British interests as it might be 
deemed gratifying to national pride, 
or essential to national iiKUpciidence. 

This will take place as assuredly as 
Ireland is provincialized. There were 
but two modes of governing that coun- 
try, with any firospect of rendering 
its connexion with Great Britain in- 
dissoluble : the one was to c^stahlish 
within it a British party, who niiglit 
feel their political importance depend- 
ent upon British support. By this 
means a division was created httw^een 
interests whicli might have been for- 
midable, if they were suflfortd to com- 
bine ; and England could, at any 
time, by siding w'ith the Protestant 
party, easily subdue any lebellion 
which might be stirred up agrainst lur 
by the discontented Irish, 'rhat ;/o- 
livy ha,s brcii ahandoned, Tlie other 
course (which has never yet been act- 
ed upon), would be to create a moral 
interest, which might supply the place 
of the potiticat inUrci^t that has hten 
dissolved ; by means of whicli the two 
countries miglit be assimilated to cacli 
other, and which would teach them to 
continue their connexion from mo- 
tives of affection, and good will, and 
from a persuasion that their be.st intc- 
rtstfi must thiLs be best promoted. If 
this policy be not pursued, it requires 
no gift of prophecy to foretell the con- 
sequences that must, at no distant pe- 
riod, be the inevitable result of the 
lal * measures; measures by whicli the 


interest which would have garrisoned 
Ireland with a faithful band of devo- 
ted adherents, has been destroyed ; 
and that in a manner which even in- 
toxicates with triumph the party who 
have ever considered a dependence 
upon the British crown synonymous 
with Irish vassalage and degradation. 

jMuch has been already done to 
low'er the tone of Protestant feel- 
ing, and to alienate and disgust the 
Protestant mind. Those who were 
taught and encouraged to consider 
themselves the soldiers of the state, 
and the guardians and assertors of the 
princi(>les of the llcvolution, liave been 
suddenly and nnci reinoniously dis- 
banded. They have been told, in the 
presence of insulting enemies, that 
tluic is no longer any occasion for 
their services ; and that they must 
discontinue, out of coinplinitnt to 
those whom lluy believe to be their 
deadliest their patriotic coinine- 
moratiou of events asi-ociated with 
tlieir most hallowed iccol lections ; — 
and thi.s, not because of any new liglits 
which have broken in upon tluir ru- 
lers, who, until latrly, cheered and 
encouraged them in their resistance 
to Popish cncroaehnu nts, but because 
of the forniidahle attitude which the 
Popish pn ty were suffered to assume, 
ami by which all further opposition to 
their tlcmands was srdd to be rendtTid 
unavailing. vSueh was the confession 
of their parliamentary adversarii’s ! A 
confession winch, even if justified by 
the fact, should scarcely have been 
made ; — but whicli was not more de- 
ph.rably humiliating than grossly and 
ahoiniiiahly untrue, nor less calcula- 
ted to c'’st down and disjiirit tin? 
fiicnds, than to inflame, with an un- 
wonted energy and arrogance, the ene- 
mies of the constitution. 

It is no w'onder, therefore, that the 
Protestants of Ireland should have 
lost all confidence in their parliament- 
ary leaders. Tliese men have bowed 
their necks to the yoke they have 
made, to prov<‘n coward.s and pol- 
trooiiH, a cowardly surrender of their 
consistency and their principles ; nec 
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vcra yirtus, cum seniel cxcidit, curat 
reponi ileterioribus." They never can 
again be trusted, by those, at least, 
'whom they have so miserably betray- 
ed. They have committed a political 
offence, which, humanly speaking, 
admits not of expiation. 

But we must not suffer ourselves to 
be again drawn into the discussion of 
a subject which has already, on more 
occasions than one, occupied so many 
of our pages. Our object at present is 
to look at Ireland as it is, and to con- 
sider briefly whether the recommend- 
ations contained in the late report upon 
the Irish Miscellaneous Kstimates, was, 
or may not be, advantageously adopt- 
ed. Our readers will have collected, 
from the tone of the preceding re- 
marks, that we will view this subject 
much more as one of general policy, 
by which the best interests of the em- 
pire may be ultimately affected, than 
with any desire to carry with effect 
those measures of pinching and miser- 
able parsimony which have of late, in 
certain quarters, superseded all higher 
eonsiilerations. Keonoiny we love, as 
far as it is compatible with true wis- 
dom ; — but we love it only because it 
best enables us to carry into most 
complete effect what true wisdom ap- 
proves : — and, whenever it mars or 
counteracts any such object, it ceases 
to be economy in any commendable 
ncrisc of the woul, and by thus sacri- 
fiiiiig the end to the means, becomes 
as ridiculous and as mischievous, as, 
in its h’gitimate signification, it is 
laudable and useful. 

The Committee commence their re- 
port by adverting to the priiicijdc laid 
down in a clause of the Act of Union, 
by Avhich the United railiamcnt was 
hound to piovide, that sum not less 
than the sinus granted by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, on the average of six 
years immediately preceding the first 
of January, in the year 1800, in pre- 
miums for the internal encouragement 
of agriculture and manufactures, or 
for maintaining institutions for pious 
and charitable purposes, shall bo ap- 
plied for the period of twenty years, 
to such local purposes in Ireland, in 
such manner as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall direct." They 
observe, that the condition here stipu- 
lated has been much more than com- 
plied with ; for that not*only have the 
sums voted in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment been considerably greater than 
what was originally contemplated, but 
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that they have been continued for a 
period consiilerably longer than was 
originally designed. 

All this is true ; but it is to be ob- 
served, that the clause in the Act of 
Union only prescribes t/ie viinimum 
below which the Irish estimates were 
not to be reduced for twenty years, 
and that Parliament were left at li- 
berty to increase them as exigencies 
might require. If the gradual extinc- 
tion of the Institutions, for the main- 
tenance of which sums were annually 
voted, avas at that time contemplated, 
a provision, we conceive, would have 
been made for carrying such an' inten- 
tion into effect; and instead of saying 
the sum voted shall never fall ahort of 
a certain sum specified, they w^ould 
have directed that it should never be 
suffered to exceed it. Now, wlien not 
this, but the contrary has been done, 
'vve conceive that a liberal construction 
of the clause which has been recited, 
means neither more nor less than this, 
viz. that Ireland was not to suffer 
from its connexion with England, and 
that its local charities would not cease 
to be objects of legislative care, bc- 
iMiisc of the extinction of its local 
Parliament. 

It is also to be observed, that if the 
institutions, which have been hitherto 
deemed worthy of legislative aid, were 
to be annihilated, it would be better 
that the progress of annihilation should 
have commenced early, and proceeded 
gradually, tlian that they should have 
been suffered to increase to their pre- 
sent magnitude, when such an inten- 
tion cannot be carried into eflbct with- 
out taking the olHcial persons connect- 
ed with them by surprise, and causing 
a large amount of individual distress 
in the community. Were their fate 
decreed from the first, these persons 
w’ould have known what they li id to 
trust to, and have provided according- 
ly. But seeing that they were made, 
year after year, the cherished objects 
of Parliamentary bounty, it was im- 
possible to have foreseen the casualty 
now likely to arise, if the present Re- 
port should be in all instances acted 
upon, and therefore impossible for 
those most concerned to take any mea- 
sures for avoiding the calamity which 
impends over them and their families* 
This is a consideration which, it is to 
be hoped, will not be lost sight of 
when the subject comes before Par- 
liament. 

But to revert to the former consi^ 
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deration the Act of Union provides 
tliat, in respect to its local charities, 
Ireland shall not be worse off under 
an Imperial, than under a local Par- 
liament. Now, we are disposed to 
believe that those by \vhom that pro- 
vision was made, did not mean “ to 
keep the word of promise to the ear, 
and break it to the hope f they in- 
tended, we must suppose, to carry it 
fully and fairly into effect, and to see 
that Ireland did not sufier those evils 
of step-mother government which the 
opponents of the Act of Union appre- 
hended. Whether or not this inten- 
tion has been steadily held in view by 
the Committee to whom we are in- 
debted for the present lleport, we shall 
examine more fully by and bye: it is 
sufficient at present to observe, that, 
however it may be advanced in favour 
of an extension, it can hardly be 
pleaded in favour of a curtailment of 
the pecuniary aids which have hither- 
to been granted for the promotion of 
local objects in Ireland. 

It will be said, that the case is dif- 
ferent now from what it was before 
the Union, when exclusively Irish 
charities were supported by exclusive- 
ly Irish taxation ; and that now the 
sums allocated for their maintenance 
are levied from tlie em})irc at large. 
This is true ; — but, however v'e may 
be disinclined to remember, the Jrhh 
Certainly will never forget, the vast 
sums which are drained from their 
country annually, in consequence of 
the Union; and when they come to 
balance the loss on tlie one score with 
the gain on the other, there arc not a 
few of these who would conceive that 
their gratitude would greatly exceed 
their common sense, if they felt bur- 
dened by any very insupportable 
weight of obligation towards us. We 
support thiir charities, — aye, but we 
receive their rents. Ami we seriously 
assure our readers, tliat it requires not 
the spirit of a firebrand to exclaim, 
when thus unceremoniously reproach- 
ed with being pensioners upon the 
bounty of others, We want not your 
charity, provided you send back our 
absentees, restore our legislature, and 
t'lvc us our independence.” 

To thi.-: subject w'c bliould not have 
even thus cursorily alluded, if we had 


not perceived that many of the Lon- 
don papers have taken up the subject 
of the Irish Estimates in a spirit which 
it were better had been avoided. Why 
reproach the people of that country 
with their poverty ? Why seek to 
brand them as a species of mendicant 
slaves ? The answer which such lan- 
guage is but too well calculated to 
provoke, is too obvious to permit us 
to believe that it could be uttered with 
any other view than to provoke it; 
and England may yet hear the press 
on the other side of the Channel as 
loud in vociferations, that her protec- 
tion is more cumbrous than her boun- 
ty is beneficial, as that on this .side is 
at present profuse of its opprobrious 
epithets, its pungent sarcasms, and its 
wounding and contumelious insinua- 
tions. 

Ireland is at present an integral por- 
tion of the British empire. Its cha- 
rities are as much, to all intents and 
purposes, part and parcel of Engli.*»h 
charities, as those of Westminster or 
St James's. If llu* Iiish cannot hear 
equal burdens with tlu ir English bre- 
thren, that is more their misfortune 
than their fault, and to be ascribed at 
least a.s much to the unhapijy system 
of misrule by which, for ceiUuiiis, 
the country was visited, as to any 
cause that is fairly traceable either to 
the stinginess of the soil or the genius 
of the people. And until we are pre- 
pared to say, “ We are tired of our 
connexion with yuu ; it is no longer 
profitable ; you are bectniie an encum- 
brance which we inu‘'t get rid of, 
and you must shift for yourstlvcs”— 
until we are pre})ared, in good earnest, 
thus to speak and thus to act, it i.-> 
uinsise, as well as ungenerous, to ]>ro- 
voke a ^eniiment of national indigna- 
tion, which may cause the mercurial 
Irish to anticipate such a resolve on our 
part, and to say, with a unanimity 
and a vehemence as little to he rc.‘'ist- 
ed a.s its import W'ould be to he mis- 
understood, Away with your pro- 
tection ; away with your connexion ; 
away with the inise'rable dole by whicli 
you insult the poverty wliich you have 
created. — 

“ fiive us ng.iin our hollow tree, 

Our crust of bread, ami liberty.” “ 


• Mr OTonncll, at a lato public dinner, made use of the following eniphatical 
words 1 look upon Ireland as every way qualified to become great among the 
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The truth is, that this would be 
very foolish language, either on the 
one side or tlie other. Ireland is not 
less essential to England, than England 
to Ireland. They must stand or fall 
together. Their best interests are so 
dove-tailed and intertwined, tliat they 
cannot be separated without causing 
such an effusion of blood, and such a 
degree of laceration, as must endanger 
their very existence. Hut when have 
nations, any more than individuals, 
been influenced by considerations of 
pure and abstract reasoning in those 
mo vein en ts that have been most decisive 
of their fate, or ceased to be influenced 
by appeals to pride, or to passions, or 
provocations of resentment, which 
have not unfrequently determined 
their destinies for ever? As long as 
man 'a man, he will be galled by in- 
sult — he will be stung by obloquy. 
And it is because we most sincerely 
de])recate the fatal results that may 
ensue, as well from the language as 
the measures which it has seemed good 
to our rulers, and to some of our wri- 
ters, to employ of late towards the 
aister country, that wx* thus earnestly 
eall upon all to re-consider both what 
has been said, and wdiat has been done, 
and, in their future conduct towards 
lier, to he more heedful of conse- 
quences that may peril the well-being 
of the empire. 

Ireland may be made either the 
sharpest thorn in the side of England, 
or the brightest gem in the British 
crown. According as we treat her, 
she will be either a blessing or a curse 
to us. It i& not, we think, as yet too 
late so to iinjnove the policy that has 
been adopted towards her, as to excite 
feelings, and clieiish principles, which 
wouUl make “ her people our people, 
and her tiod our (iod.'' This is tlie 
only solid foundation upon which the 
union with her can be basised ; and 
if our measures arc not shaped with 
reference to a consummation so de- 
sirable. they must fail of ultimately 


producing any beneficial effects, and, 
like palliatives in a formidable diaease, 
may only serve to divert us from the 
proper remedies, by the timely appli- 
cation of winch all danger might be 
avoided. 

Wliat is the present state of Ireland ? 

It is that of a country suddenly set at 
liberty from the restraints of colonial 
legislation; in which the Protestant par- 
ty, who would have strenuously sided 
with the British Government, has 
been smitten to the ground, before wc 
can be perfectly certain that we may 
so far trust to the affection and grati- 
tudeof the Popish party as to dismissal! 
apprehenbions of endeavours, on tlieir 
part, to weaken the stability of tlie em- 
pire. Can tve be quite sure that the 
priests do not desire tlie re-establisli- 
meiit of their religion ? Can we be qui tc 
sure that ancient injuries are so far 
forgotten, and ancieiit cninities .so far 
eradicated, as that many are not still 
to be found who would rejoice in any 
opportunity of feeding fat the an- 
cient grudge they bear us ?” Have 
the late measures bt en recuN t d ^o con- 
fes.scdly as a boon ? and have the Irish 
dtinagogues been so fully taught the 
dangers and the penalties of turbu- 
lence, as that iht) may never again 
venture upon cour.ses by Inch the 
country may be agitated, the hgi.'-la- 
turc menaced, and the functions of 
the Government invaded ? Have these 
children of stdiiion, ihinkest thou, 
gentle reader, so little jirofiled by the 
example of America, as that they will 
be withheld from treading in her steps, 
should any emergency arise by which 
such a movement on their paU might 
be favoureil ? And does the policy of 
(ireat Biitain, in lur interffrenco in 
the affairs of the Greeks, furnish no 
ground for a similar in lerlevLnco with 
our domestic eoucerns, on the pan of 
any of the t'ontinental powers. whobC 
interest it would bo that Knglaiiti 
should be humbled ? Xotv, if these 
<piestions cannot all be answered in 


nations of the world, .situated as it is in the West of Europe, and facing tlie countless 
millions ot liTemcii in bolli Americas. It is able to support ten times its population ; 
It liM'j supported the Briti.sh army »nd iia\y, and to a great extent the British nation 
too ; and 1 trust, with all advantages, we sliuU be able so make it great and happy. 
— (I.oud ebeers.) When 1 was in early youth, I had no such prospects ns no^Y open 
to the youth who hear me. I dare not look to such advantages as are now wilhiii 
their reach; but though* now arrived at that time of life which may be considered 
yellow, I shall still labour in my country’s cause until I have removed all those bars 
which at present obstruct her prosperity and happiness.’* 
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the affirmative, there are certain latent 
dangers against which it behoves us 
to be upon our guard. Qiiitsceiit and 
acquiescent, arc words of very different 
meaning. The Irish may be silent 
without being satisfied. Those who 
can discern the signs of the sky, can- 
not always discern the signs of the 
times. Even while the elements of 
strife are hushed into repose, and all 
around appears calm and peaceful, 
incedis per ignes suppositos cineri 
doloso.’* The materials of sedition 
have contracted new affinities, and are 
but undergoing new combinations. 

Protestant” and Catholic,” those 
talismanic sounds which used to divide 
brother against brother, will hence- 
forward be less powerful to separate, 
than the word “ Irishman” to com- 
bine ; party feuds will merge in sup- 
posed national interests ; and if the 
elements of strife should be again kin- 
dled into action, they will terminate in 
a convulsion which will rend the em- 
pire, and be felt throughout the world. 

The principal feature of the Ueport 
before us, is the recommended reduc- 
tion of almost all the Protestan t ch iriiit s 
in Ireland. In our humble judgment, 
there never was a time when these 
chanties so well deserved to stand, or 
when an enlightened view of the well- 
being of tlie country so little required 
that they sliould be abandoned. Hi- 
therto influence supplied the fdacc of 
numbers ; and the Protestants, from 
their superior personal and political 
weight, were enalded to counterbalance 
and keep in cheek the overwhelming 
majority of those ^vho professed an 
opposite persuasion. Now, that in- 
fluence has been destroyed ; and the 
Iloinan Catholics have been enabled 
to superadd an c<iuality of rights and 
privileges to a superiority of numbers. 
If, therefore, something be not done 
to keep up and increase the Protest- 
antism of the country, it must dwindle 
and decay ; ainl with it will decline 
the strongest sympathies that at pre- 
sent ceiiKiit the union between Great 
ilritain and Ireland. 

“ lint these charities are hateful to 
the Koman Catholics.” So, at present, 
is every thing ihnt bears the llritish 
i^anle. And why are they hateful to 
them ? Simply because they afford 
the only reasonable cliancc of perpetu- 
ating British authority. Wc say, 
therefore, c^mtinue them, cherish 
tbeiii; as far as is practicable cxteml 
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them ; because, by so doing, you arc 
propagating the principles upon which 
depends the stability of the Church 
and State, and raising a rampart of li- 
ving hearts by which your authority 
may be best defended. 

We should have thought, that en- 
lightened legislators wmuld he glad of 
any expedient by which an increase 
might be effected in the number of 
those professing the religion of the 
state, and who would be duly trained 
up in the observance of those precepts 
which teach us ‘‘to give unto Casar 
the things that are Ciesar's, and unto 
God the things that are God's.” ^luch 
has been said and written of excessive 
population ; but the danger in Ireland 
results not from excessive population, 
but from the fearful disproportion 
which exists between the loyal and 
the ill-affected. Those may, in gene- 
ral, be resolved into the well ami ill 
educated ; or, in otlicr words, into the 
Protestant and the Popish. What- 
ever, therefore, tends to increase tin* 
former, and to diminish the latter, 
must so far tend to the tranquillity 
ami well-being of the country. 

IIow often have emancipators said, 
“ We acknowloflge Popery to be one 
of the greatest of the evils of Ireland, 
and we desire the repeal of the pi iial 
Jaws chiefly because we believe that 
they have contributed to keep it alive ; 
and that, if they were done away w'ith, 
it would speedily he extinguished.” 
Kow' the penal law’s are no more. The 
prophecy as yet remains uiiaccom- 
plished. The converts from the 
rhurch of Koine have not as yet real- 
ized llie hopes of their inlidil patrons 
in Parliament, to whom we slionld do 
great injustice if we failed to remark 
and to admire the regular and felici- 
tous con.'^istcncy of their conduct, in 
evincing their hatred of I’opery by the 
repeal of th(‘ penal laws, and tlieir 
devotion to Protestantism by the de- 
struction of Protestant instiuition.s. 

Had proper pains been taken, by 
the righteous and disci irninatiiig em- 
ployment of Church patronage, to pro- 
mote the knowledge and the practice 
of the Christian religion, and to pre- 
vent the spreading of Popery and in- 
fidelity, the Kstnbii'shed ('hurch would 
at this day stand in no need of a bul- 
wark to keep out the tide which threat- 
ens to overwhtdm it. It would have 
Jong since numbered amongst its ad- 
herents no small portion of those who 
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would not at present bid it Clod 
speed and Ireland, from its superior 
inoral^ b’ght, would have been duly 
qualified to appreciate and to profit 
by the hour of emancipation. 

Ilut we cannot dwell upon this sub- 
ject without an overpowering persua- 
sion that our rulers have been smitten 
by a kind of judicial infatuation ! In- 
stead of seeking to remedy the perni- 
cious consequences of former neglect, 
they are about to do that which must 
aggravate them tenfold, and give a 
blow to the Protestant religion as by 
law established, which must effect- 
ually disable it from withstanding the 
assaults of its powerful and insidious 
enemy ! Instead of patronizing and 
educating the destitute and friendless 
portion of the community, who might 
then be brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, and con- 
verted into good citizens and good 
Christians, these are to be abandoned, 
either to be suckled by the she-w'olf 
of Popery, or suffered to roam through 
the country wild and unrestrained, 
exposed to all the t* mptation of po- 
verty, and the contagion of bad ex- 
ample I 

And, first, Tlie Foundling Hospital. 
This institution was established in the 
}e.'ir 17 01, “ and was originally in- 
tended for the* confliKincnt and cor- 
rection of vagrants, as well as for the 
maintenance and education of deserted 
children.'’ Put in the year 17‘5G, “it 
finally assumed the character which 
i{> name imports.’'* Until the year 
1S22, the uijual practie’c was to recei\c 
deserted children from all parts of 


Ireland, place them at nurse as speed- 
ily as possible, until they attained the 
age of seven or eight years ; after 
which period, they were again taken 
back into flie hospital, where they re- 
mained, receiving education and main- 
tenance, until they were apprenticed. 
The admissions averaged about 2000 
a-year. The Crovernors appear to have 
experienced serious difficulties in find- 
ing an outlet for those who were of 
age to be apprenticed, which neces- 
sarily led to some regulations restrict- 
ive of the future admissions. The 
hospital, accordingly, was closed, du- 
ring tile winter months, to all appli- 
cations from the country ; and even 
in the summer months, no child was 
received except upon the payment of 
L.5. By this means, the annual ad- 
missions were reduced to an average 
less than .500. No satisfactory account 
appears to have been given ot the pro- 
bable fate of the children who must, by 
the recent regulation, have been exclu- 
ded. Indeed, no specific enquiry seems 
tohave been instituted upon the subject. 
The Education Commissioners simply 
say, that tliey have not been able to dis- 
cover any such increase in the amount 
of child- murder, as might be calcu- 
lated upon from closing the doors of 
the institution against fifteen hundred 
destitute infants. But although wo 
cannot say that the subject was one 
upon which they closed their eyes, 
yet it docs appear to be one upon which 
they have not exercisetl their vigi- 
lance, in such a manner, at least, as 
to justify any implicit conlitkiice in 
their conclusions, t Such ibthe strength 


• Thiril Rcpuit on I'Alucation in Ireland. 

-j- The (.\>mini'5>ioiiers do not appc.ir to have solicited any assistance from the raa- 
gistiary, or to have directed any enquiries amongst tlie clergy respecting tins impor- 
tant subject, but seem to have satisfied themselves by incidentally asking individuals, 
who had no peculiar nieaiis of judging, tvhat ihcir bcluf wa.<: respecting the extent to 
which the excluding rcgiilatuni might have given rise to child-murder! When it is 
considered that the crime is one which might be perpetrated with great secrecy, and 
which would be very studiously concealed, it is not surprising that much light was 
not thrown upon it by such a mode of examination ; and yet evidence was given 
which should liave made them at least enquire farther. The following question and 
answer appears in the examination of the Ilonoiirable and Reverend .lohn Pomeroy : 
“ Is 11 yoir* opinion tliat infanticide has increased in the country parts of Ireland, in 
consequence of your regulation? Ihtnc been told bp coKutrp pentlrnun Vup aic 
afnnd il to n ccftuif dcprtx.'' In the examination of the Rev. Henry Murray, 
clinplain ol the Institution, we have the following; “ You arc aware that the aver- 
age of the annual admissions is about five hundreii ? Y'es. 

“ And that prior to*the adoption of the existing regulations, there were about 
two thousand ? Yes, and upwards. 

We should be very glad of the expression of your opinion of what becomes of 
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of the maternal instinct, that we may 
safely lay it down as an axiom, that 
no woman will abandon her child but 
from the direst distress, or the most 
reckless profligacy. So that tlie child- 
ren to whom admission has been re- 
fused, must either have perished, or 
have been so brought up as to be pests 
to the community. They are, most 
probably, at present supported, and 
will be taught, to live by vice and de- 
predation. And such of them as may 
be detected in, and convicted of their 
delinquencies, will ultimately cost the 
country mere for the expense of pro- 
secution and punishment, (the one 
frequently failing to convict, and the 
other never being eflectual for the 
purposes cither of intimidation or 
amendment,) than it would have ori- 
ginally cost to bring them up in such 
a way as would have afforded them a 
fair chance of becoming good citizens 
and good Christians. vSuch is the im- 
provement of morals, and the saving 
of expense, for which the country is 
indebted to our enlightened Econo- 
mists. 

^^’e must, however, add, tliat the 
regulations whicli are liable to such 
serious objections, were forced upon 
the governors by the necessity of the 
case ; a necessity which could not 
have been otherwi’^e provide d against 
■without an outlay for which they 
were unprovided, and wliich would 
imply an extension of the original 
plan to which goveimnent wouhl not 
have acceded. To our minds, there 
certainly are serious objections to con- 


veying imports from a remote part of 
the country, and at an inclement sea- 
son of the year. These objections 
would, however, have been most hu- 
manely, and, all thingsj considered, 
most economically obviated, by the 
establishment of provincial or county 
institutions, to be superintended and 
regulated in the manner at present 
proposed respectingprovincial or coun- 
ty lunatic asylums. 

One general observation has been 
forced upon us by all that w^c have 
seen, and all tliat we have read of 
charitable institutions for the board- 
ing and education of youth. Their 
effects upon female character are most 
deplorable. \\T do not mean to say 
that many children have not been 
reared up in theiii who have turned 
out excellent women, and that they 
have not, in many instances, contri- 
buted to save from destruction nuei- 
bers who would have ineMtably pe- 
rished, if not so cherislied and shel- 
tered. 15ut the conviction has lu'cn 
forced upon us, that, geiu i ally speak- 
ing, they aie unfa>ourahle* to the mo- 
ral culture of the female heait, and 
tliat the instanei's are ninmious, in- 
deed, in -which they can only be con- 
sidcied preparator) to a life of piotli- 
gacy and prostitution. 

'i’lie end and aim of woman's life is 
tile developement and the cultivation 
of the domestic \irtiics. 'ibis can 
only be eflccluaily accomplished at 
hoiiin, iVo matter how humhlo tin- 
dwelling, or how ciiciiinscnhcil the 
means of the parent or relative with 


the lemairnng hltfecn hundred? / /n/.#; h m </.,//^/// mint hi ihht a 

i; lJ,r i 'id 1 nil IhIlC jiti t ht (-'n. < timtiif i, i ,i , / 

if I > t 

“ You believe infanticide has bci-n incieased ? ^os, » do; and I have heard sc\l'- 
ral say so; the raihtr //ic t m unntnnrc UniH m ud (In ,//.( pnund'-, 

i do think irifanticide has been incieustd by it. 

“ From what channel have you heard the inloimation you liavc aliuded to? I’rom 
people from the country. 

“ W hat sort of people ? fWy re.y>cctahlc j*rt>p/c ; some of them Juive told me of 
children found dead, but there lius been no talk ol it. 

“ Is the i.ew regulation a subject of complaint amongst the parochial clergy and 
the resident gentry ? I did not hear of it. 1 believe most JirmJy thnt it has been 
the occasion of the loss of infant life ; and I was told some fow' months ugo, that at 
Ardl>raccan, in the county of Meath, there had hern fotind, near the Ibshop’s dc- 
iiicsi fitjuur or Jhe children crjio^rd and perished. The general impression on my mind 
is, that infanticide has been increased by it, but it has not made the same noisf, and 
th* reason i*, Inausc the parishioners^ hm in^an intercut in not pni/iup fh, ji. ( pounds^ 
lit) not > If/ onp tlihtp uhont it,” 

Now, upon this we will make no remark, but let the jniblie and the Parliament 
decide whether the Commissioners, after having received such evidence, dal their 
duly by th^r ctmtUry, and before l/icir (Mf IN PUSHING TUL ln^ciuy m f AiixuLB, 
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whom a young female may be board- 
eti, there is that to be learned there 
which a public institution can never 
teach, and for which it can afford no 
equivalent. She learns her natural 
position in society ; she is cautioned 
against the snares that beset her, by 
impressive and practical admonition 
or reproof; and her affections are call- 
ed forth by the word and look of kind- 
ness. In a large boarding-school there 
can be nothing of this. Where the 
attention of the superintendent is ex- 
tended over some hundreds, there caii- 
not be that individual care and watch- 
fulness which are absolutely necessary 
for the proper training of young fe- 
males. From the manner in which al- 
most inevitably they herd rather than 
live together, tlicy are unsocialized by 
beingmade gregarious. Their affections 
become depraved or stunted. They 
lose the softness and the moral sus- 
ceptibility which is so characteristic 
of the sex, and acquire in its stead a 
degree of unfeniininc hardihood and 
intrepidity which but ill prepares 
them either for shunning or resisting 
tlio temptations which they must en- 
counter in the w’orhh However dis- 
tressed by, we were not, therefore, by 
any means unprepared for, the fatal 
results in which, as apjiearod before 
the h'ducation Commissioners, young 
females educated at charity boarding- 
schools realise the very Avorst antici- 
pations ; nor do Ave consider it just to 
impute to Avant of proper management 
or discipline, Avhat appears so clearly 
ret’erable to the very nature and clia- 
racta- of sucli institutions in tlicir cf- 
ffctsupon the female mind. 

Such is not the case as lar as the 
bi^s are concerned. They aie, as it 
Avere, liardier plants, and are less de- 
pendent upon care and culture. They 
do not lose the characteristic of their 
sex, by losing some of the softness 
Avhieli they might have contracted if 
they were home-bred ; and they gain 
much from the discipline and subor- 
dination to Avhich they are subjected. 
It ii. also to be observed, that a single 
false step is not in their case abso- 
lute ^y dcstructWe, as it is in the case of 
young females. There is, therefore, 
a vastly greater probability that they 
Avill turn out respectably in the Avorld. 
The chances are, at least, ten to one 
in their favour ; and avIicu it is con- 
sidered, that almost every boy who is 
tlius cuubled to take liis station in 


ciety, will marry some one of bis own 
rank in life, we greatly question whe- 
ther females would not ultimately be 
better provided for, by being excluded 
from charitable institutions, in order 
to make room for an equal number of 
boys, than by the present practice of 
admission, which necessarily dimi- 
nishes the number of those who might 
bo eligible companions for life, while 
it is liable, from the causes already as- 
signed, to so many serious objec- 
tions. 

If a calculation were made of the 
sum which each female child annu- 
ally costs the institution to which slie 
belongs, and if the Governors proposed 
to give an equal sum to some respon- 
sible relative, Avho Avas willing, upon 
such terms, to undertake the care of 
her maintenance and education, we 
are persuaded that no difficulty would 
be felt in finding those with whom it 
would be advisable to place her, aud 
that such a mode of providing for her 
AAmld be in all respects for her advan- 
tage. Thus, domestic training AA'ould 
be insured, and the odium generally 
attached to charity education, in a 
good measure, avoided. They would 
be, of course, put in a special manner 
under the supervision of the clergy- 
man of the parish, aaIio would see that 
they Avere properly attended to, and 
upon Avhose certificate that their 
guardians did their duty by them, the 
sum agreed on for their education and 
maintenance should alone be paid. 
They Avculd thus grow up like the 
children of the family, experiencing 
an equal share of care and affection, and 
not only be better instructed in all 
those things Avliich it concerns them 
to knoAv either as servants or as mo- 
thers of families, but also have a fair- 
er chance of settling creditably in the 
Avorld, than tliose who come foilh 
from a public school Avherc tJiey bad 
not been duly prepared for active life, 
and under circumstances Avliich too 
conspicuously mark their inferiority 
and degradation. 

The only cases to which Avhat W’e 
noAv propose may be supposed not to 
apply, are those of orphans and found- 
lings. With respect to orphans, our 
fixed persuasion is, that some relative 
could always be found avIio would un- 
dertake the office of parent, upon the 
terms, and under the conditions, Avhich 
we have proposed. Let the experi- 
ment be tried, aud we pledge ourselves 
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it will be foun<l to answer. With re- 
spect to fountllings, the following evi- 
dence of the Rev. Robert Daly, rector 
of Powerscourt, in the county of 
Wicklow, will prove, but too affect- 
ingly, tile manner in which a benevo- 
lent Providence supplies the want of a 
mother’s care, and also, how fatally, 
by the vrell-meant but mi-schievous 
interference of man, that benevolence 
is counteracted. We also quote it for 
the purpose of showing the ditFerent 
feeling entertained by the peasantry 
towards charity children reared and 
educated familiarly amongst theirown, 
and the same children wlicn they af- 
terwards come amongst them from a 
charitable institution. 

]\Ir Daly is asked,—*' Arc not a very 
large number of foundlings nursed in the 
county of Wicklow ? — Yes, a great num- 
ber.” And again; “Do the children in 
your paiisrii fall much under your ohser- 
vation ? — Y'es, now they do a good deal ; 
those that have been scut ot a certain 
age, with the idea of attending school, 1 
see every week. 

“ What opinion have you formed of the 
eonduct of their nurses to theun ; and the 
treatment they receive from the cluldren 
oi the nurses? — About me they tieat them 
exceedingly well j l/uy treat ihcmy ui J^-'ctf 
as their uwiu 

“ Do )ou think, in all respects, they 
bring thorn up tqually as ueil as tlieir 
ouii?— 'i'es; I could haiuly ^tatc an ex- 
cept ion to it. 

** Do you think they ae<juire an utlVc- 
t':on for them at all lesi^nihling thatnhicli 
thty hear to tlieir onmi child: en s ; 

a 1 1 ry rfidly strung ii/ft Ulan for ih-aa. 

•‘Is tiuit reciprocal on the fuut of both i 
THi: uv]iArni.>r s< i si s I ii vm 

l.VI U SLl V W I III: THJ. .-MWIIATIXU t 1111.0- 
Ul V 1 KOM ino^I. WHO llAJ) H.\D 1 III, (WUl 

oi ini..M loit i.u.iir OK nim w aus. 

“ Does much affection arise amongthe 
nurf.e’s own children lor the |(jund!ing'> ? — 
Ye>, they aimost always cilJ them by her 
name, unless they happened to have two 
or three; tv\o happen to liavc the same 
(,'linstian name, lluri they arc obliged to 
Call them by the .surname ; hut if they 
have a 7'om or a John, they rail them by 
the name ot the nurse, and not the found- 
ling name ; sometimes they have a num- 
ber of them, and then they rannot do 
that; dieie would he a jumble in the 
?iouse ; hut if tlicy have only one or two, 


and they have not the same Christian 
name as theirown children, they then cull 
lliem by the name of the family, and send 
them to school in the name ot tlie liimily 
that nurses them, and not the foundling 
names. J can state, that almost all the n’/)- 
meu in my paiish that have JonntUinys to 
nurse, if tiny snic that the chitHnn 
would he taheu fivm them, would not f^o up 
for the Tiir.Y wou! i) I osr.Tiii'.iii 

TIIUM. OKI Ol'U I’OUNDS TO KLI 1’ T Hi: ( IlIL- 
DULX ; but they take them up, the salary 
being a great object to them, in the hope 
that they may get the saluiy and the child ; 
and they have often said, ‘We will not 
take them uj) another year, v^e will keep 
tliem.’ There arc a p.icat nunihcr in my 
parish that they lia\c kept back and 
not brought up, who arc now living along 
with the hiniiJics who nursed them ; and 
1 know poor women wiio, although they 
know it is a ciinie, and that 1 could not 
be a party to it, altliougli inclined to wink 
at it when a child has a good jiarent, have 
said, ‘ When that child is five years <. Id, I 
will nor tak«‘ if up to the hospital, I will 
lose the money.’ 

“ Do they act ij[) to limt *' — Yes, they 
do ; and wdieri I li.ive said to them, ‘ My 
poor people, I wonder )cu can lie sucli 
tools!’ I'liey say, * Oh ! sir, you do not 
kno\v the love we have lor a cliiid wc 
hu\e had so long‘* 

“ Aie tlio'^c children the objects of 
reprrMcb or obloquy in tin* neighbiuir- 
liOOU?— J rJoKi l (!>Uik they are , I 'n n t hildrrn, 
till tiny into the ho^jniol, LI I t 111 \ AUl. 
MOsr Diu Minii'i -.<) wiiiN ini\ toMi. 
i!MK Af.AiN. Wtien they are Cdlled hy 
the name ot the pcojde in the liowe, 
iiob(uIy knows wIntluT they uic tlieir 
children or not ; tot c ht a t'n y aan' ih n a 
— '///e hoi^H ntf/i a h'ut toot an I a nil <<»/•(•, 
fjom the hofj ifol Hoy tne I c/k <1 at in a i> ly 
rejtnutehf nl o' . y,’ ' 

Such is the tviduiec of Mr Daly ; 
and it is coiitiriiud, if confinnaiiou 
were luidtul, by all the other ooinpc- 
tent witncs.^-es who liavv. het ii exami- 
ned upon tlie subject. Tlie nurses, 
and the uurse.s’ children, become so 
attadnd to tin* poor foundlings, that 
the only difficulty experieiici d by tlie 
(Governors is, tliat of getting them hack 
again to the liospital, after the term 
ot their nur.sing has been completed ; 
tlie poor women who liave liad the 
charge of them, although in gnat po- 
verty, being willing and anxioms to 


* ’The Riirscs arc paid annually ; unci are obliged, at the lime of payment, to pry. 
duc« the identical children whom they have received* 
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keep tliem, and provide for them as 
llicir own. We are, therefore, justi- 
fied in believing, that these most for- 
lorn of all the destitute are not with- 
out those who take a kindly interest 
ill tlieir welfare, and that no solid ob- 
jection exists against subjecting them 
to the regulations which wc have ven- 
t!ir(.d to suggest respecting other female 
children. Whatever may be said in fa- 
\our of taking the boys back again to 
the hospital, and the superior training 
and ediuation wdiicli tlicy may receive 
there, above what is to be, generally 
speaking, expected in the country, the 
dreadful disruption of the teiidercst 
ties, in the case of young ftinales thus 
torn from their last and only friends, 
is not to be compensated by any pos- 
sible advantages to be deriveel fiom 
sccUision within the walls of an insti- 
tution which jealously forbids cviu 
the apjuoach of those whom they ve- 
nerate and love as parents and as bre- 
thren. It is hard to require of young 
creatures thus to unlearn the earliest 
creed of the heart, and to forget or 
to eradicate the tenderest and the ho- 
liest of their afiections. Such, we are 
pi'isuaded, was never the intention of 
that Providence by whom those afiec- 
tions were implanted within them, 
and which, if duly cultivated and pro- 
j)erly diiectcd by a careful, but not 
obtrusive or impertinent superinten- 
dence, would prove tlieir best prestr- 
vatjon against the temptations of the 
world. 

but wc forget that wo are prescii- 
bing regulations for an institution that 
is al)out to be extinguislied. Tlie lie- 
port before us recommends, ‘‘ that 
fiom and after the 1st of January, 
IH.IO, all fuilher admis'^ions to the 
b’oiiiulling IIo‘'])ital slioubl cease !" 
'Idle Committee do not apprehend any 
increase of child-niurder, because the 
Commissioners of Education, who ne- 
ver, be it observed, made it a subject 
of distinct and specific enquiry, have 
not lx on able to trace any such fatal 
conscipience to the operation of the 
act of 1822! but in any event, the 
Committee add, “ the crime of infan- 
ticide may be better checked either by 
the due enforcement of the acts which 
are in existence for the support of de- 
serted children, but wdiicli have had 
only a partial operation in Ireland, or 
by a revision and amendment of the 
law, than by the continuance of a 
system which the Committee cannot 


but consider as exposed to grave ob- 
jections in principle, which have not 
been counterbalanced by the practical 
success of its operations.” The Coir- 
mittce well know that there is, at 
present, no effectual provision for de- 
serted children in Ireland, with the 
exception of the Foundling Hospital ; 
and we cannot but think that their 
humanity, as w^ll as their wisdom, 
would be more apparent, if they made 
some attempt to provide against the 
destiuctioii of the one, before they 
recommended the abolition of the 
other. With respect to the grave 
objections” in principle, to which such 
establishments arc exposed, tluy are, 
first, that a facility of preserving and 
educating illegitimate children serves 
to encourage an illegitimate intercourse 
between the sexes. This we do not 
believe. No man, or woman either, 
who w^as otherwise disposed to commit 
that crime, was ever yet restraincel 
from it by a considt ration of the future 
fate of their unfortunate offspring. 
The second grave objection to which 
the system is exposed, ig, w'c presume, 
derived from Mallhus's theory of po- 
pulation. The disciples of that re- 
verend gentleman’s school conceive, 
that by saving the lives of destitute 
children, wc are impiously removing 
one of the checks wdiich Providence 
has imposed upon excessive popula- 
tion ! Such are the gruve ohjvvtmt^^y 
in point of principle, to which the 
system is exposed 1 Objections which 
could not be harboured for one mo- 
ment either in the head of a wise, or 
the heart of a good man ; but which 
the Committee view with great re- 
spect, and make them, in part, the 
ground of a most weighty recommen- 
dation to Parliament ! 

With reference to the cJucation of 
the children, the Committee observe, 
that they “deem it unnecessary to do 
more than refer to the general conclu- 
sions arrived at by the commissioners 
in their third llej>ort, and deduced from 
evidence which is quoted in the loth 
nnd following pages of that docu- 
ment.” 

We have opened the third lleport 
of the Education Commissioners, and 
attentively examined the passages re- 
ferred to by the Committee, but with- 
out being able to discover any thing 
that appears to us to justify their pre- 
sent recommendation. We find there, 
what we before stated ta be a lament- 
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able fact» that a considerable number 
of the female children, educated in 
charity boarding-schools, turn out ill. 
And we find also, that the general 
conclusion to which the Commission- 
cTs came nras, to recommend the ap- 
prenticing the children, both males 
and females, from the houses in which 
they were nursed, without bringing 
them back to the Foundling Hospital. 
This, the reader will perceive, only 
differs from the plan which we have 
ourselves veutureil to suggest, by em- 
bracing both sexes instead of one ; and 
it is surely very far from justifying the 
deadly blow which the present Com- 
mittee aim at tlie very existence of the 
institution. “ \Yc” say the Commis- 
sioners, arc not prepared to suggest 
the course of discontinuing altogether 
the practice of educating a portion of 
the children within the walls of the 
hospital, but we have no difficulty in 
offering it as our earnest recommenda- 
tion, that the governors should give a 
fair and full trial to the experiment 
winch we suggest, of permitting such 
children, as have been placed in the 
hand-s of careful Protestant nursts, 
under the superintendence of clergy- 
men willing to discharge that import- 
ant duty, and with good day-schools 
in their nciglibourhood, so to continue 
until the time arrives, when they may 
be apprenticed, or otherwise disposed 
of from those 'situations, \7itliuut 
bringing them back into the hospital. 
Tile experience of a few years cannot 
fail to had to a just estimate of the 
relative advantage of the two systems." 
^ W'e consider it unfortunate tliat the 
(‘oir.mittec, appointed to examine the 
Mi set lianeous Ivstiinatos, did not think 
it necessary to adopt this rccornnicnd- 
at.on, upon which, nevertheless, they 
profess to have founded their report ! 
Tlic Commissioners recoinmentl that a 
new system should be trieil concur- 
rently with the old, and say that a 
short time wo aid be .sufficient to en- 
able the public to dcciile bt tween 
them. l*he C’ornmittee recoinmeml, 
(professing, observe, to be regulated 
by tlie advice of the Commissioners!) 
t! ul huth fhr old and the new sysUm 
Jn.Hifi he fthandoned ! Had sufficient 
tiojc been allowed for a fair trial of 
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the experiment suggested, we might 
conclude that it failed, and that nei- 
ther the old nor the new system was 
worth preserving. But the Report of 
the Education Commissioners hears 
date, September 1820 ; that of the 
present Committee, June 1H2‘), in- 
cluding only a period of two years 
and eight months, during which no 
one will pretend that the new system 
could be fully tried ; nor do the Com- 
mittee appear to have examined a 
single individual, or asked a single 
question, with any reference to tlie 
manner in which it worked, or the 
advantages or disadvantages attending 
its adoption. 

Can w'e then suppose that the Com- 
mittee were very anxious to discover 
the real character of the institution, 
which they have so hastily condemn- 
ed ; and that they were not more mo- 
ved by those grave ohj'^etioiis” to 
the principles on which it was found- 
ed, and to which wo livive before allu- 
ded, than hy any ample or candid con- 
sideration “ of the practical succi'-s 
attending its operations or the pro- 
bable advantages diri\ab]e from the 
judicious suggestions which had bein 
made ? 

No; Mr Hume saw' that it cost 
money. Spring Rice, and his Whig 
and Radical compeers and associates, 
Rlt that it was regarded with aversion 
by the Papists ; the laiitudinarian and 
infidel 'members of the Committee 
looked upon it with jealousy, as being 
the possible seminary of sound eoii'.ti- 
tutional principUs amongst the lower 
classes; and those who were in the 
dN'^ciiting interest,— :ilr Smitli, Da- 
nied Whittle Harvey, cS:o, <S.c. 
regarded it wiili a ' heart-hatred, as 
being in ’Ome degree, no matter how 
‘=miH, suhsor\ient to the interests of 
that now-explodedanoinaly in Ireland, 
the Established Church ; and, accord- 
ingly, they have all conspired, witli a 
most edifying unanimity, for its over- 
tlirow'. The Government feel them- 
s‘jIv(.s w'oak in principle, and will, in 
all probability, he obliged to yield to 
clamour and to numbers. And an in- 
stitution, wdiicli w'as well calculated, 
under efficient management, to send 
out into society aniuially an hundred* 
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• This is the lowt^it calculation that can be made of the numhers armualJy to be 
apprenticed irom the Hospital, ever since the admissions have been reduced to five 
hiindred. It Im* been calculated, that in order to keep up the complement, tliat 
there may be at no time either excess or deficiency, the number onnuidly apprenti- 
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well-educated Protestants, whose ex- 
ample must have a sensible influence 
in counterbalancing Popery and dimi- 
nishing crime, will be surrendered as 
a sacrifice to folly, to bigotry, to wick- 
edness, and to infatuation ! 

We will be told that an enquiry was 
instituted, and that abases were dis- 
covered, which disentitled the Found- 
ling Hospital to any favourable consi- 
deration. Jliit such is not the case. 
An enquiry, indeed, was instituted, 
and individuals were put into commis- 
sion for the i)urpose of carrying it into 
cflect, by whom the public might be 
well assured it ^vould be rigidly and 
inexorably conducted. They consisted 
of a Socinian, a Puritan, two mem- 
bers of th(! Church of Scotland, and a 
Papist. Such is not the description of 
j)er'ions upon whose partiality tiie Hos- 
pital could very confidently calculate. 
Defects in its government they disco- 
vered, and suggested some, we think, 
not injudieious remedies for tliem ; 
but the vabuscs w\rc positively neither 
incorrigible nor enormous, and such 
as miglit in every instance be prevent- 
ed by a very practicable improvement 
in the system. Wo know not how* the 
Education t’ommissionors will foci at 
hearing their authority claimed, while 
their advice has been disregarded, but 
we will not undertake to say, that had 
they been aware of the views of the 
present Committee, they would not so 
iiave shape<l their Report as fully to 
justify its recommendation. 

'fliis we say, not from any parti- 
cularly ill opinion of these gentlemen, 
but we live in times when principle is 
laugheil at, and no one can venture to 
say of another that he wull not cat his 
words. It will not, therefore, very 
much surprise us to find J.eslie Foster 
and i\lr (irant, as well as Mr Blake 
and f’rankland Lewis, joining with 
the ju'csent Committee in recommend- 
ing the utter extinction of the Found- 
ling Hospital, afur having so recently 
expre ssed their wishes for its stability, 
and devised some very salutary regu- 
lations for its improvement. 

This is to he lamented for many 
reasons. In the first place, wx know 
not what is to become of the unfortu- 
nate beings for whose preservation it 


was founded. That its extinction 
should operate as a check upon illicit 
intercourse, is a notion too preposter- 
ous to be entertained. That the child- 
ren, who may be the fruit of such in- 
tercourse, will be cherished by parents 
who are cither unable to provide for, 
or willing to abandon them, is almost 
as little to be expected. We cannot, 
therefore, but fear, that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee will ope- 
rate like the decree of King Herod, 
and even exceed the proverbial barba- 
rity of that cunning and cruel tyrant, 
in the extent and the continuity of the 
infanticide to which it may give rise ! 
But even this appears to us to be by 
no means the greatest of it.s evils. Sup- 
posing that tlie lives of the children 
arc spared, and that they grow up to 
be men and women, what is the edu- 
cation, what are the liabits, which they 
are likely to imbibe and contract 
amongst those, by whose abandon- 
ment of principle they were ]>rodu- 
ced, by the wages of whose profligacy 
they arc reared, and by whose ex- 
ample they must, in all probability, 
be influenced and directed } Hold in 
mind, ye sage and sapient Economists, 
that they arc, even in such a case, a 
burden upon the comm unit Their 
very existence is an evidence of that. 
If they live, it is clear that their 
wretched parents must provide the 
means of their support ; and, when 
we consider who and what tfuwe .arc, 
how is it either possible that they can, 
or probable that, even if they could, 
they would do so, otherwise than by 
theft, or begging, or prostitution ? The 
community, therefore, will gain no- 
thing even in pviint of money, by 
withdrawing thegrant from the Found- 
ling Hospital. They will still be ob- 
liged to support such as survive of the 
wretched objects of that most benefi- 
cent charity, if not in one shape in an- 
other, with this difference, that in the 
one case tlie foundlings would be train- 
ed up in the way they should go ; in 
the other case, they must be trained up 
in the way they should not go ; so 
that the country will not only be a 
creditor to the amount of what it be- 
stows in alms or loses by pillage, in 
order that they may be educated in 


red should equal one-fifth of the number annually received. In point of fact, of late 
years, the number annually apprenticed has been much greater, generally averaging 
li'om tlirce to four hundred, and on one occasion exceeding jiiv. 
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ev'il, but also of what must be levied 
by direct taxation for gaols, prosecu- 
tion, and punishment, in order to co- 
erce those whom it would not reclaim, 
and to be protected against the conse- 
quences of its narrow and heart-hard- 
ening policy towards the most forlorn 
of all the destitute, whom it refuses 
to consider as the children of the state, 
and thus in a manner compels to be 
the children of the devil ! 

How different is the case, if we sup- 
pose these poor outcasts adopted by 
the community, and duly trained in 
the knowledge and the practice of their 
Christian duties. In this respect, vre 
are free to admit that the Foundling 
Hospital was susceptible of great im- 
provement ; and of late years its ma- 
nagement was very greatly improved, 
and did realise, and is this moment 
in process of realising, almost every 
thing that could be expected from such 
an institution. IJy the contrivance of 
one of the subordinate officers, who 
w^as a Roman (’atholic, the desire of 
the Governors to put the children out 
to Protestant nurses was for many 
years ulmoat entirely frustrated. But 
his mal })racticc8 werc.at length disco- 
vered, and he was dismissed ; and no 
difficulty was afterwards experienced 
in procuring as many Protestant nurses 
as were wanted. Upon this subject 
the evidence of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin is very interesting 
and important ; 

He is asked, Is it pos'ilde to ascer- 
tain to what extent Protestant nurses 
may he provided ?” His answer is,— “ I 
(liink I rni^jht say to any cxtcMit we want, 
'i’lic number sent away, within this la>t 
year, <;f ProtesMint nurses, extremely 
anxious to pet tiiildren from the hospital, 
was \ory e’onsiderabic. I have already 
alluded to an olliiTr of the house, upon 
whom the appointment of the nurses 
principally depended, and who exercised 
every species of contrivance (being him- 
self a Roman ("atholic) to prevent placing 
the children with I’rotestant nurses. In 
the maUci of transfer to new nurses es- 
pecially, this man had every thing in his 
power. Upon the whole, the nrrangc- 
menr ot nurHcs was left entirtdy to him 
ai; 1 to !Mr Creighton, the surgeon. In the 
Iiist summer, at the very time when we 
‘vere given to understand that no Pro- 
lesUnt niir&es could be had, letters were 
written to a number of clergymen, to 
know whether could send up any of 
that dcscriptioo^^lmd we were inforined 


that we could have them in abundance. 
One said he could send up thirty, another 
twenty, and so on, and they were accord- 
ingly sent up ; but by the contrivances of 
the person alluded to, they were kept 
dangling in town for a week or ten days 
fd their own expense, and then sent away 
without getting any of the cliildren. 
When this was discovered, it was fontnl 
impossible not to make a change ; and 
this person, who had for so many years 
baffled every attempt to get Protestant 
nurses, was at lengtii removed from tlie 
offlee; ajid now rrotrstant ntirsa mny be 
had to any extent we desire. This has been 
perfectly ascertained, 'flie number of 
Protestants of the lower orders is in lact 
much greater than is generally supposed. 
In parts of the country where tlic popu- 
lation consists very much of Roman Ca- 
tholics, the poorer iVotestants do not like 
to move themselves. This happen'^ p.iitly 
from fear of the surrounding Homan Ca- 
tholics, who are generally confederated on 
a principle hostile to tlio>e of a diMVient 
communion, partly from the want of en- 
couragement on the part ot the wiMlthy 
Protestants, who, citlier I'roiii mist.ikcu 
notions of hberiility, or from a desiic of 
popularity, or the iniluence of fear upon 
themselves, or from electioneering \iews, 
are too often more disposed to stiew la- 
vour to Roman Catholics, than to the 
lower classes of Protestants. The-e, 
therelore, require to be drawn out. by 
enquiry and ciicourugement. A elorgyman 
frequently, on entering upon a new pvi- 
rish, is given to nndi rstand tliat tlu-re 
are not 'more than twenty or Unity Pio- 
testant fimilies in the parish, wlien m a 
short time he possibly finds that tlu re are 
two or tlirce hundred ; and in truth tins 
is generally the casewliore tin* eln cyman 
takes the pains to make the proper en- 
quiry, Ir has been partieulaily lound to 
be the ru'-e uliere tlie clergymen lia\e 
made it ti eir bMsjness to seek out Pro- 
testant riiir'Jc.e. In every instanee win re 
1 have made any sort ot investigatiun, I 
find that tliey abound ; and, therefore, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that, tor the 
numher of infants that come into the hos- 
pital, Protestant nurses can be abundant- 
ly supplied.’* 

How very dtsirablc the connexion 
which might thus he formed between 
the lower cla^Rcs of Protestants and 
the Foundling Hospital ! ami how atl- 
vantageouB must he the close and con- 
stant intcrcours(3 between the clergy 
and that neglected and pciiiccutid 
class of persons to tite interests of the 
Hstablishcd Cliurch I But tin’s is a 
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point of view in which the subjict is 
not likely to be considered by our pre- 
sent race of statesmen. We are far 
from thinking that we recommend the 
Koundling Ilosjntal to their protection 
by representing it as, in some sort, 
auxiliary to the maintenance of the 
Tiotestaiit religion. Jlut we cannot 
conceal the fact, that it would be so 
if duly supported and administered, 
and that to such a degree as would 
hoon justify an application to Parlia- 
ment for the building of additional 
churches. Jf the Committee had any 
]>ious anxiety respecting the mainte- 
nance and diffusion of that enlighten- 
ed form of Christianity at present 
coniii'cted witli the State, is it possi- 
ble that they could have so totally 
overlooked or undervaluLd eonsidcra- 
lioin so vitally affecting its very exist- 
ence in a country where its establisb- 
nient is as yet jireearious, and its 
iiiliiience so circumscribtd } Assured- 
ly not. Even if the advantages of the 
institution in (|uestion 'were dubious, 
thi^' collateral ueommendation would 
conn- powerfully to its aid, and might, 
almost in itself, operate to prevent its 
meditated annihilation. It is not, 
however, without merits of its own, 
wliich should have rendered any such 
subsidiary ])roteetioii unnecessary. — 
And when we consider the lives that 
it has saved from destiuction, the 
individuals whom it has pnscrwd 
from vice, the good principles wliich 
it lias bieii the means of inculcating, 
and the sound religion which it has 
contributed to ditfuse ; and this in 
cases where every convert to virtue 
would have bei u otherwise, in all pro- 
bability, a desperate ^otary of the 
most ahaiidoiied ])rolligaey, and in a 
eountiy, the darkness and wickedness 
of which, stands in need of evm-y cor- 
reiMion that can be applied, and of 
( Very ray of mural light that can, by 
possibility, bo concentred upon it ; 
when wo consider iliesc tilings, and 
that th.y all appear but as a feather 
ill tlu' soalo when weighed against 
eonsideiations of a vulgar parsimony 
which is not economy, but the reverse, 
we cannot but regard the abandon- 
ment of such an institution as a most 
deplorable i vidLiico of national dege- 
neracy, e(iually marking our short- 
sightedness as legislators, and our 
insensibility to moral . obligation as 
('hristians. 

VOE, XXVI. NO. Cr.VIH. 


For, when the doors of the Found- 
ling Hospital are once closed against 
the claims of the destitute cicalures 
who have been hitherto received with- 
in its wall.-,, what must become of 
them } Even if they should survive 
this double abandonment, is not their 
ruin and wretchedness inevitable ? Can 
society, which has thus made them 
wmrse‘ than (>utcasts, hope to derive 
any benefit from ibeir labours ? They 
will be the bane of society, d'be bad 
passions, ami the evil pro])LUsilies, 
will stiike deep root into their cor- 
rupted natures, and flouri.di with a 
rank hixurijiicc. Xotliing but the 
strong arm of the law, nothing but 
the terrors of vindictive ju'^tiee, can be 
an adequate proteciiou ajainst their 
violence or their maeliinatjons. But 
the sacred name ot justice is jiroianely 
abused, wIkii w'c invoke it on b' half 
of such a syst, m. We tirst, by crin 1 
negligdire, compel them to have fel- 
lowship with ini(|uitY, and then, in 
timid ami calculating seltishne'S, pu- 
nish them for the perpetration of 
crime ; — wliercas, had we hut early 
done by tlu-ui what was our bouiidcn 
and sacred duty, how dilllrLUtly might 
they have turned out ; in how nianv 
instances might they not have pioved 
good husbands, good fathers, good 
ntigbbours, good friends, repav ing so- 
ciety by usurious returns for its fos- 
tering and parental care and piotec- 
tion I 

In the llL'poit before us w e otK* rvo 
a coiisi-tency ami a foies’gUt which 
coiiimamls our prai'-e. Sviiile the 
giants fer education are pnqnvs.d to 
be diminished . the grant fur the law 
expenses of prosecutions is propnstd 
to be inereastd. This is errtainly as 
it sboulvl be. The diimnuiiou in the 
numlKr of schools is likely to caust* 
an aiiginontaiion in the number uf 
gaols; ami tlit' dismis'^al of rdioo)- 
masters will, in all piobahility, lead 
to the employment of e\t eutioners. 
The Eommittee rightly calculate, that 
imii will scarcely “ cease to do evil.** 
if tlu‘y have not, as chihben, learned 
“to do well;** and having (knied 
tlie'm, early, the means of acquainting 
thenisi Ives with the knowledi:e of their 
Christian ami social duties, they “ are 
wise in their giiieration” in providing 
against the neglect or the viokition of 
them, by arming the guardians of the 
public police with terrors which may 
2 u 
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enable them to cope with the increased by Lord Plunkett, both when he came 
and increasing number of malefactors in with ^‘all the Talents/' and recently 
by whom society must be infested. when he succeeded to office u])on the 

It has liappened to us to be ac- coalition of the (frenvilles witli Lonl 


quainted with an iiulividualwhosceni- 
ed bent upon attempting to bring up 
his family upon a species of food 
which was calculated to produce dis- 
ease, but wdiich was recommended to 
him by its superior cheapness ; and 
who was only deterred from his abo- 
minable purpose by being convinced 
that it would, in the eml, cost him 
more for medicine, and for medical 
attendance, than lie could liopo to save 
in the article of diet ! And it was 
well for the wretched family, that his 
understanding was not altogether so 
obtuse as liis heart was liardened. 
Tliey would liave hcen, otherwise, 
reniorselis>Iy saci diced to a consider- 
ation of sordid economy. Right heart- 
ily should wc njoice if our sapient le- 
gislators w\re accissihlo to a similar 
conviction ; and that they siw as clear- 
ly the ultimo to i \p(. tive of their present 
system of n itional penury ; and w'tre 
inthunced c\mi by >o low' a motive to 
prorud in a course more accordant 
W’iih tbe dictates of justice and hu- 
manity! And «o tiny would, if they 
really felt for the juiblic purse as the 
indi‘, idual abrwe alluded to did for 
his own. Rat Spring Rice, Sir John 
Newport, Aje. are mucli more 

bent upon piiicfia-iiig eclat by a sem- 
blabh* ])ai^ijuon), th.in of effecting a 
national saving \>y a r^il economy; 
and, tliereibrc, tin y care not to what 
di'grcegaoR, gildiets f^rosecution^.irn- 
prisommiit^, trail. jiortations, iS:c. \c. 
are multijdifd, provitkd tl'cy are [»er- 
ii.itted to d w/Ar tlie (•)'• s of then* con- 
stitin nt. b\ i t< duction in the jirt'.int 
anif.imt ol llio-e ('.timat's, Ijy the 
tinniy and rights rns application of 
W'liich the d-vjdorable i)tcc‘'sity for 
otlnr and far Im.iMtr assessments 
might h(‘ preventt d. 

'rii'it all cases of a public nature 
should be pra.sccuted at the public ex- 
pen- fn we fhirdc j)' rf clly rt'asonable. 
W'e iiif an l.y 'im > of a ]>uldic nature, 
tlir.s.'ai. in /ou’ of politic d caun by 
w'iiidi ’hi v.ili-feing of tbe (iovern- 
(Hi ted. 'i’lns appears to have 
bn'U tile gr * npf liy which Mr S.ni- 
rin w' - goveij; (f ij, dtc idnig upon tiic 
ca‘-. s to he pro t otnl hy tile (h'owji 
when he w,is Atnirney-tiencr.i] • 
thoiieh It was ov(iiofdr'd hy his prt*- 
decessors, the prt s- nl thief Jharon, and 


Liverpool's administration. When it 
is considered that the emoluments of 
theAttorncy-CRmcral depend very con- 
siderably upon the number of crown 
prosecutions respecting which he is 
consulted, wc cannot but regard any 
advice by which bis feis of oflice 
must be so considerably increased w ith 
very great suspicion — a su^)ucion not 
at all diminished by lurciiving that 
the increase of crime and of disturb- 
ance appears to have kept pace wutli the 
inciease of jmhlic ]»rosi’cutioiis. J'he 
toimnittec observe, that “ the follow- 
ing statement will shew the ]u ogress of 
the Jkirliamentary grants for eiiiniiLil 
prosecutions since the Rtiioii : — 


Average ot three years 


to .f.iniiary 

. isol . 


Ditto, . 

lH)7 . 


Ditto, , 

islo . 


I>itto, . 

isi:i . 


Ditto, . 

i^i(» . 


Ditto, , 

Ispi . 

> 1 1 

Ditto, . 

lSi>> . 


Ditto, . 



Ditto, . 

Isom . 



!- 


<>»>'> 7 1 i 

Voted ill Is^d, . . . :>; hiiii 

Ditto in , . . >!'((( Id 

Total R.uliameiitary tu.ua'', pi, ( J. > 

^J’hu'i, \ve liave a sum no* a gnat 
iKal short of a million "tiiliii.r, U'ud 
for public pronculions in Indaud du- 
ring a period of l' s‘- than tliirty ) ears ! 
And, wdiat i. pariieiilarly reniarkahlc, 
the years ilur.iig which the am.iial 
grants iiave heeii advancing at the 
most rapiil >tride'5, have been yens of 
f’ontintted tnirf ni('tt‘ri.slnfi / n rliulr)H r ' 

'i’bat the prosecutions and tlie di-tiii b- 
anct's are connected with each other, 
in the n lation of cause and ellect. wi' 
will not jireteiid to say; but iiiest n-- 
Furedly tiny do m,t ajijicar to bi' eon- 
neclid in tlie way of an evil and i(s 
remedy, f.ooking to results, the nn ans 
n'Sorled to Invi* no! ijuietidthe rouii- 
try ; and the stale physicians are no 
better than tjU.icl-s, w)jo ju r^rvirr ni 
repeating an inidficimt n.i dicitie after 
it lias been pro veil unavailing. 

Itoiu 1ho 7 to which includes 
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nearly the wliole period of Mr Saurin^s 
offiei.d lifc^ as Irish Attorney-tTcneral, 
tlie J*.irlianie]itary jjjrants never ex- 
ceeded tile av('ra{.^c of LM:i,()7T ; and, 
durin*; that time, tlierc were two pe- 
riods peculiarly marked by a system 
of lawless violence, such as recjuircd 
the promptest ineasurts on the part of 
the executive, and, on the jiart of the 
lep^d autliorities, the most vigorous 
and energetic administration of the 
liiw. Mr Saurin, we are told, was 
not ])artieulai 1 y anxious to institute 
]mhln; jirovecLitions ; but nevertheless 
Ik* met and subdued the insuv^Liits, 
and u-estalibslud ace and tvainjuil- 
Iily, at K than om -h.df the expvU-e 
to wlni'li the country is at pre^^t nt ]»nt, 
for tin* mainieiianec of the \iry inei- 
Jiciiiit system th.it has beiii since 
:iiloj)t d. 

Hut, in tuith, aco are not sin priced 
('it)hrat tile mon-trous ixpeti-i tli.it 
has l)n !i ineui u d, or the glaring in- 
Llliui y of tin* in< iiiis that have beta 
re^oilid to, lorilie 'iippres^ion ot di'^- 
tuihiijces in tiie nf liebiiid. 

The '-iinple tact appeam to lie, that we 
have e nit* ini'i oni‘'*I\'es with 
Itnr wiili tliO'^e wlio weia* not ‘'atislied 
Without iioiti<} /•/ ;/-/n''u’th us. 'J’lie 
^igoroll>, opt i.uion*. c',' mulnight ban- 
dits, uifn siioK: leads and hartl 
lharts, must eSvi* prose more lliau a 
m iteh liir the mt.\cnient> ('f inds- 
g.iiti d jin ticc. 'file law s^y^, if \on 
nniidir liuit, lille -jUtn'tor, )ou slnil 
be li,'i):ed. A- !m\v ^ ' .eks the 
blnedtiriMv miscitanl tt> wlunn ibc 
atlnmniiion diiiv'l.d. lie is an- 
swtiid, tie* t’lossn s\jll ])rO''.cute. 
lie K plies, •• Kseii if h Aioull. I base 
ten chaiii’i to oiK* <d' getting oil’ — but 
let me sve the man ^\llO uih ha\e lie* 
liarddiood to appear ai;an]st me. 1 
belong to an association uho are a 
t*irort») ini’oiiiKis. ^ on must first 
eontiisi* to catch me, at inesent no 
easy tiling. I am then iinbcted. '1 he 
bills aie nt hi fore a grand jui>. 
Should tiny be found, they have still 
to hi* tried liy ap. tit jury: the most 
evnicIiisiM' e\idenc«' mu.-t be given in 
oialer to prove my guilt, and tlu most 
tiitlmg infonnaliiy is suliicieiu to set 
me free. JTc aie not encumbered by 
any forms of that kind. Is any man 
suspected of conspiring (ijnuist tnv, he 
is marked for death ! No mutter who 
he is, or where he is, our* vengeance 
will sooner or later overtake him ! 
Thuti it is w’c rule the roast. No sys-« 


tein of bribery which you can adopt, 
for the ])urpose of procuring witnesses, 
can he compared wdth our system of 
intimidation. And, as long as you 
confine yourseb cs within the forms of 
Jaw, while we. are permitted to use 
the torn ihawk and the scaljiing knife, 
the desultory warfare whieli we wage 
upon society ran iieva* be efKctually 
resisteil. If /.i not the uiftri'^f of any 

jnaiiy u'ithift t/n ' fjfit /v (ifi nr ir.fJnntrc^ 
to lit' OntOHahlr to f/i^ o/‘ thi‘ hiHit. 
Ilv /t'/.i tttoih ntor*’ (i}>jiri hniff f'/'ota 
Cnjilo<ii llinky Ifniit (') h<>jn‘ j\n‘ froiti 
the (ioi'ermii' nf uj the roii uf / }f !’* Now, 
if this may b.* tiuly sad, and if u be 
111 ml) belK^ed, can we affect surprise 
that tlu* milk-and-w an r s\s- 

teiri has failed to trainjinlli/e the coun- 
try ? Hut la fore piocudmg further, 
ii i.N light to pul on lacord tlu (\i- 
(lencehy V. liK*!) this Meiv i.- L^t.ihIi<H]ud, 
so a'i to be ]>! u^ il b. )mid tin* reaeli of 
refutatmn. Air Dolunv, ib-' ''•d el-- 
t'jr-< mu lal lor lul md. ]» U'ktd, !:» 
a \>}v Ince pTojiortum fd’ tin* ^nms 
paid lor criminal pro^^eution•- 1 \[>tnd- 
td III eoii\ eying out «.d’ ilie country 
W'itnrN'C" who dare nut nmain in rlie 
country'” He aiuwcrs, ‘‘ Time is 
a caveat llii-^ moment upon wlieli I 
wascoiuulttd befere having Dunlin, 
in wh}' It 1 think tlie gowd 1 nth o! the 
(iovi rnnUiU is plcdgid lo piov idag/’o* 
pt'ht.t by '^tudiiu ih' m imt 

of tin* e"an*iy, ur w’/.o </"' o/’.. ** « /-z- 
I think It abso- 
lutely nect^-ary that evtrv on. dioiild 
be iLinived from tin Cvumtrv ; thev 
would not be 5-ulhud to livt ll-ere it 
tlu V letuni'vd : and my u K'^vOi tor 
tbinkin;: th U 'on;e\*ar'' aeo, 

jimt picMiin to tlu* aiiiv.il of Mr 
hanib in Ireland, as ‘•'ocrLtaiy, tliae 
wsmaeiimmal ]u'ostcntion, in whieli 
a man of tlie name of '^laia gave evi- 
dence a> a vsifu.'-'': he wa^ leinovul 
from the country, ami brought nji to 
Dublin for proti. i’lion ; and Mi hamb 
bad frcijiunt ('onurjiKu^ with me 
about tlu* proppcty of sending him 
back to iheconiuiy ; belaid it wa^ ail 
txpiiis*' tliat oiiglit not to bo entailed 
upon ilie (ioveinment, I regiusted 
Air I. and) not to form a hasty judg- 
menl upon the subject, for when lie 
was a little longer in Inland, and ac- 
quainted with the pccidiavilies of the 
county of Tipperary, ho would find it 
was not an unnecessary expense. The 
individual I apeak of diil not return 
lo the country ; 2>i(t such was th^ 
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gree of hatred to his fajnihh eonse.^ cxpcns?cs beyond tlio law costs in- 
quence of his having given evidence,, curred ? Yes, considerably ; the pro- 
that his familg, consisting of three bro- fes.sional costs are md one third of the 
thers, were beset in tin' evening return- erpenscs ; there is the en pense of trend- 
ing from work, and nierelg brcnu.se ing the faniilirs of the pro.sn'uinrs J re- 
theg could not find the man himself ////y /r> .-Imt /vVrf / providinj; for wit- 
u'ho was prohctcd in Dublin, and had nchhcs, and sustaining tin m befort' and 
given evidence, theg attempted to tnur- utter they havt' •^iven evidence ; for it 
der the three brothers, etud theg .sue- is impossible for any poor man to ^ive 
veeded in murdering one, for no otlur e\idence in any of those c(uintRs, in 
eau,^e than from his brother having most cases, unless they are ])rotectod 
given evidence. The difiiculty of pro- afterwards. In the last weik there 
curing evidence in that casc^\asex- was a recommendation to (iov< mnient 
ceedingly great, and it is in consc- from the magistrates id’ Domrail, 
quence of the clKctive prosecution in Lord Donerail, J.ord Kingston, and 
that case, that it becomes necessary others, to have the wiUK'*s( s who a^- 
to provide for tifteen people."' sisted in I\Ir Lawe’s j>roseention le- 

Are you aware of how many moved to Dublin, a^ tln-y eoul<l not 
score persons, coming under that de- remain with siLiy in the coiiiiiiy; 
scription, within the last three years, and about thiee wctksngo, itci ^'t (lo- 
Govirnment have found it iitR'cssarv \ernment I. .lota) to send twiiity-one 
to provide asylums for altogether ?*' persons out of the country ; they had 
I cannot at all state the nuinhtr ; got \arious Minis by onler of (ioVvin- 
but in that same case which I allude imnt ; some of thun had hirg^e fann- 
to, after a vast dial of trouble to lie>, and tlieir passage was ])..id (ait ; 
bring tlie prosi cation to bear, in the some of them got I. /Jo, some l,..n), 
course of tlic preliminary examination, some L.lno, according as (ioMiiimcnt 
it became necessary to send to the thought proper to ri w md tin in. 
borders of the Queen's county, and of “ Do }ou know the nninhtr of wit- 
the county of Tipperary, to get a wit- nesses, from the MuiisU r C ireuit. that 
ness, who was rclcrred to by the evU have been sent abn.ad I ha\e no 
denceofone of the approvers, as to u\vsl; but thrrehas senn'v/gheen a n '^^ef 
an apparently immaterial fact, which fhut has saileii fnnn l.umrich\ n ttli 
would be very valuable in corrobora- passengi rs to A)n( ro a. for sojut .7 .//.s, 
ting the approver. A police officer tn whit h a n / other <f p( rson s' hart not 
was sent at night, and brought him been s, nt out, who ronhl not rttm in ta 
to my room; the man came into the tJ.e (ounlrg. uAIr \’aakis has diMO- 
rooin, and utterly denied every thing vend a very bad munlir in Limmck 
on the subject ; he refused to give evi- about ihrte v/eek.s ago; it wu'. the 
dence ; he was a verg respect. ddcAnok- murder of two keepcis of goo(L di'-- 
ing man, apparent Ig (f the better ela.'^s trained on a small farm, 'i’hi* v, ir- 
of farmers ; and when he was urged nci-soare obligidio he rui..,\ed i.umc- 
very strongly togivei videiice, hehnr.st diately on giving inrormaiimi ; mvari- 
out crying, and said, * If the book ably themoiin nta witness giw s any iii- 
put to me, I will not perjure, myself, 1 formation, he ’sobligtd to he taken un- 
will. speak theirnth] inn i mustmakk der the protection of tin- (loxtrimunt. 
ne MY' soul., I Ok i sham, iii muk- lliere was a case tried in T.iiiRri(d\. 111 
i)f.REi>wiif;N I UK'iUiiN He was the ytar lyj.'L for an attack upon 
one of those who w'as tolfl he should Shaiiagoldeii Post-Office; thiitLcnnicn 
bo provided for; In; was obliged to W( le in emstody, the chief wum; . was 
give up his farm in the country ; and an approver ; / had him in mt/ care in 
I never saw a man suflLr more in giv- the drown-ofilee, and o.v i h i ha^ or 
ing evidence, under the idea of being Tin. tuiai', hi. w'/.s sior ys oi i' 01 
obliged to give up liis farm." Tiit on k i , and mi kiji.ui n, and we 

So far the Solicitordiencral. The gave his information in evidence, and 
foliowmg IS an extract from the evi- the thirteen weie capitally convicted 
lienee r.f Mattln w JJarrington, the under an act of I^irliamcnt, by which 
Crown .SoiiciUir for the Munster Cir- you can give in evidence the iiiforma- 
cuit: — "‘In looking over the cx- tion of a wilnets who is murdered. 
pen»€s of the criminal prosecutions, Were the men hanged.^ No; 

the (!ommilte(; wish to know, wliether riitY’ wlui. a 1 1. TUANsro'^in i n ! ! !"' 
there are any items included in those Now, we ask the reader, docs he, in 
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l)is conscience, believe that such a sys- 
tem ot' prosecution and punishment is 
calculatecl ibr llie supjjression of such 
a system of combination and of crimes.^ 
The oihnders eoiiiiiiit a capital of- 
fence. They then procure the mur- 
<h‘r of the witness by whom they are 
to be ])rosecutLd. They are nevertbe- 
Jtss tried and convicted; and their 
sentence is — trnn.sjKirtatloii ! ! ! We 
can easily conceivt' the wretches trains-, 
])ortr(t irifh juji wlien their fate was 
announct'd, and looking forward with 
(leli jht to <d)tjining, at the expense of 
( iovt rnn.Liit, a free jiassage to a dis- 
tant cciinii y, wliere they were sure of 
imetinj: with (,)]d friend'', tlieir eopirt- 
neis in former iiiKpiitie'^, \silh whom 
tiny would tpniff a social bowl, and 
enjoy a hearty laii;-h at tlie expen-'C 
ot .lolin lUill’s siolidiiy and infa- 
tuatioii. y'i'iiiisjtortation / it 

aniovints to a bounty ii))on murder. 
\\\' li.i’vc ouis'lvts known iiistunc«s 
oi’ ne.'s coinndtted tor the express 
jnirji e of proi’uring fur the oifeiid- 
(.'is, f>it' fio'hi of' f riin'spnrt Uo)ii. We 
have sonic tnuLs se^ii the enraged eul- 
])iit tamp and foam in the Dock, 
win n the }>re^iding judge did not con- 
si(hr tlie crime ftifiieuntly wciglity to 
]M'S muiu him the scutciico of trans- 
]»eititi()n ! hut let us not be mista- 
kdi. If tile ciiminals alluded toby 
INIr I’airington, instc ad of being trans* 
jnirtcd, Were liaiigvd, in our \iew' of 
th e e ;se it would make \eiy little dif- 
fudiee Dveii such a ^isltation of 
\er.;j ance must, for a. I purposes of 
Ihr n of' crime, (one of the 

Lir. at < tuN of legal punishment,) be 
alti\i :hvr \ina\ailiiig. And wd\y ? 
Jftriin.si'. fitronc irho/ii thi (i<n'crnment 
(um J'oirhi Imni^f (iccnfi/ will be mur* 
tlcrrJ. 

Nowg is that a state of things during 
wbich the peace of the country can be 
jucsirved, and person and proper ty se- 
curv'd, fof (lic Of (Inon If opcmtion of the 
('ill an> good result from any 
huiger exhibiting the faico of .Fustice, 
w’iili her sword and her scales, pla)ing 
blmd-man’s buff with such b)dra- 
headed dc iiii(]uencies? To our minds, 
tbi:^ appears as absurd as it W'ould be, if 
an enemy invaded our shores, toconteut 
ouiselves wutli liling a bill in Cliancery 
against him. J'aKtalftbonght the Wi- 
dow (Quickly ougbtto beabundantly sa- 
tisfied when he <javc her a receipt for the 
money she lent him. The loyal inha- 
bitaiUii of Limerick and Tij>pirary 


have scarcely any better security for 
their lives and properties, while a sys- 
tem of outragt‘, the most organized and 
the most dre..dful that ever arrayed 
itself against the peace and w^ell- being 
of the community, is only met by a 
resistance so feeble and so inefficient, 
as to provoke the laughter and the 
contempt of the insurgents. But we 
cannot be too particular in fortifying 
our View of this awful state of things 
by all the unexcc jitionable evidence of 
whicli we can avail ourselves. The 
following is an extract from the evi- 
dciiceof W'lldain Keminis, b^q., Crown 
Solicitor for the I.cmsier Circuit : — 
“ lia\ing named the county of Ti})pe- 
rary, can you give the C ommittee the 
expense ol conducting any of the late 
criminal tiials tlicre? For instance, 
for the mur<kr of JMiara? Yts, I 
tliink 1 can in the case of Aleara. 
The W’hole expense that went through 
my hands in all those trials, with re- 
spect to the witnesses' expenses and 
lawvtiV fees, amounted to tico thou* 
s iml and lift If tinj jionnd.s ! 

‘‘ Can you state how inueh of it 
consisted ut w'liiiesses’ expenses f 1 
paid h\c hundred pounds on that trial 
lor witnesses ! ! 

Doe‘s ai.y proportion of that sum 
belong to the securing the persons of 
wiiiRs-es who gave lesiiinoiiy subse- 
quent to the tiial r No ! ! !” 

J^o that exclusively of tile heavy 
sum of two thousand and tifty-two 
pounds for the prose cut ion ofoiiucrirne, 
an equally heavy expense, no doubt, 
was incurred le>r the protection of the 
witnesses! ! ! But not for their pro- 
tee’tion ; for no money coulel insure 
their safety if they remained at home ; 
it was ineuned tor the purpose of pro- 
curing for them the melancholy pri- 
Mle’ge of transporting themselves and 
their families from the land eif tlieir 
birtli lor ever ! i ! Thus, transporta- 
tion is in one case made the punish* 
?ucnf of the most atrocious muTiler ; 
and, in anotlur ease, the reward of 
the* most heroic self-elevoiiou evinced 
in the discovery and the prosecution 
of it, ill deliaiice of a system of the 
most lonitic intimidation!!! Truly, 
this is consulting w'cll for the peace 
and well-being of the country, where 
the jmnishmeiit of the imdelaclor is 
the reward of the* informer ? Only 
imagine the witness and the criminal 
meeting hercafior in a distant coun«« 
try, ami the following dialogue taking 
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place between tlioni. — AMiat brought 
you hero, Paddy?” — “ 1 was trans- 
ported for the nuirdur of Mr Vaakes : 
but what biought you horo yourself?” 
— I >vas transported for giving evi- 
dence against you ! ! !” 

No, no; this will never do. Better 
that guilt should go for ever unpunish- 
ed, than that its punishment sliould 
thus evidence the triumph of outrage 
and violence, and be the cause why 
virtue and loyalty must, for their pro- 
tection, be proscribed ! Better siiceiimb 
at once to the insurgents, than have 
recourse to measures which only pro\e 
our weakne-^ and their strengtli, and 
in a ttiifold dt^greo encourage their 
wickednebh and exasperate their ven- 
geance. Tiie latv, as at present adnii- 
nistertd in the distuihed counties, is 
a mockers ot justice. The provtedings 
are loo uncertain and too slow, and it', 
s'lnciiohs are too in-'igniticarit, either 
to oserl-ike guilt or to intimidate the 
guilty. Tiic ordinary ailiniiiistration 
of the lass t,tkt^ for granted an ordi- 
n iry >t.Uv (-f eisil society, when the 
inur.hrer can timl no protection in* 
counteiiaiiee, an I every man’s hand 
Will he raired au'aiiist him. But the 
contrary of tin-, is the cae<> in tin- 
of Ireland. Mr Birrington, 
wliO't esi-hnci' lus htan.ilread) (juo- 
ted, oiis^o'Se's, the jr. oplr tie ilisin- 
clintd to pro^ccut^ — tt:e gt^at ditli- 
culty Is to g^.t ssitinsM^. iji Kngland 
every m.in a-^ists m tie. }/ro eeution 
— in IriLiiid, geiicrallv, t very man 
U'si.sts in an anjuiual ,— *1 mean the 
jKOple ed' the loss er Noss, tliis 

being so, surely the ctiuntit •, of 'j’lp- 
l)erar/, or lannrjck, cannot hi* eonsi- 
tleri d places where the end > of I'tsv 
can he attained byobstrsing it', cus- 
tonui y lermalitii s. 'Tin u- the reign 
of tenor Ims bLgnn — there the* admi- 
lustration or jostjet- hii'. lieeli deiioun- 
C;gtl — and there, aKo, lor .‘.o alone can 
thf' t nds (>j jostiec he attainnl, the 
eh nn ney of lasv snouid, lor a sta-,01), 
hi sa>pt.in’ed 

Ho we sv j,t until rebellion i-. .ipeiily 
declart'fl, before w‘ take any nie,iMircs 
by ssineh itn calamitns may be avert- 
ed i s/BI not the murdered svitne'-s, 
the tdreatemd juror, the mnl-day ra- 
pin< and siok iut-, the nudniglit eon- 
tlagi atmn , arouce us from our * iijdne- 
ne',s, and proclaim, with most nd- 
raculou organ,” the cruLlty, as well 
as the Icily and wickedness, of hulKr 
ing disorderb of this kind to ribc to a 


height at which they may not be re 
.sisted? What nurie do the distiirhcrs 
want, than that outrage should be 
perpetrated with iio])unity ? That for 
one man who can be found, for any 
bribe, to become a witness, ten may 
be found who, for half-a-crosvn, will 
commit a murder ? What more <lo 
they want than this ? Is not their 
system complete ; and the more so, 
because it is not avosved ? Do we 
think, that because we close our eyes 
to its nature, its origin, and iU conse- 
ipituces, its atroeitiis ssill he less in- 
luiman or form id able ? No. I'lie 
longer we defer the uo/ij yroirt/ji , tlie 
more desperate will he the di'>ea‘'e, 
and the more '.auguinary any mea.^.ines 
which may be Lifcclu.d tor its cxtir- 
pati'Ui. 

What, tlun, di» ue ]iiopose.^ 'i'he 
ine.i''ines which 'tuh .i •'Lite of things 
indieatts are. \\e tiiink, sulfieientiy 
obvious. 'r!ini Didi'f t.r ^uih /’,s util 

re-^t ni'ify thf proct t t(ifit;» t'l !ht' dt 
4 r.s ptihilt' pt’tl' Dl { Lt iilt/lfl/, ttl 

VojtHU'j (Utd in (fit I'lfp, tn' tfii'i/ i.in tit' 

oj' no ni'di/. i\lore We iienl imt ■'ay 
at pr^'Liit. d’o a govirnnn iit d]'.po'>ttl 
to do Its duty, the et>ur .e i' pliiii. 
'I’lure 1'' ill [ireunt in Ireland a mi- 
litary Jorci to th'- aimuint <•/' ‘even 
or I jg,ht-and-tw eiity tlnao.md men, 
'about lour tinus the i.umlar ijuar- 
tLi'i'd in lingland.) and if tln^e are 
nut (iiiplnvtd in [ircMrving the p. ai-«' 
of the country, the> are a lha\y ;tnd 
ii hurdtn upeii it, and it \uie 

no matter liou uj they weie with- 
drawn. li t Tr' ttv f pnt'jHiiij I'lxp'iiij, d , 
turhiiie ina- would '•(am !'e ijiu lied, aiid 
traiujuillitv ie-*es[ahii>lied. 

W e- .lie oi ojmnon, that e\iryaei 
'cVe ity wlncli fail', jhort id' 
the vigour mct.'‘ai > r.>i attaining tlic 
piopostd end, /. ini m f of , , ,i , 7 ^; 
and tliat /nt rtt/ on/p hrtpft.^ -mh 

.'e\tnly is rtMjrted to o.s > Jti f ttitii/p 
ifnch'itht }n'rpctrntntn i>f 1 1 r,ht\ ami 
remh rs cMrityno h ngcr m.'t'"ary. 
Of what use have la < n all the t\( cu- 
tions in the county of ’J’ijipt lary, winch 
ba\e 1)1 I'M of late )eirs done tirrhytlnnj 
to loir 7 ' ( )f none whaii ve r. 1 fi aih by 
th<‘ hamD of the juihlie executioner, 
in that county, if it ilois not ranoni/e 
the muidiri r, i?> ronvidercd suflicieiit 
to .itone tor a multitude of sins. At- 
tended liy his friends and itdatives, 
he advanees to the .scaffold witli the 
spirit of a martyr, and a.s if lie had a 
positive pleasure in biing liangcd. 
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Hut let him be surprised in his rnid- 
orgies, and sufter a summary 
( xccution at the hands of the soldiery, 
aiul it is (juitc another thing. There 
his ruffian energies quail before the 
terrors of a vengeance which has over- 
taken him in his misdeeds, and anti- 
eil)ates the fulfilment of his wicked 
and malevolent intentions. lie is con- 
science-stricken, and self- convicted of 
his ini(iuitUs, and acknowledges, in 
his punishment, the righteous judg- 
ini lit of (ion. Iloivever he may brave 
wdiat he conceit-, to be the malice of 
men, Ins heart sinks under what he 
IWK to he the weight of An.Mioii'iY 
'1 \ i i ni( iioN ; — and his death pro- 
(lure> a-, grtat an effect upon those 
wlio \\itne>s it, or to whom he may 
Ix' known, as if he perished by lire 
sent doiMi from heaven. 

I.(t ^ir Richard ^\'i]son, let Mr 
Vaak'LS, let Mr J.owe, let any of the 
tflicient Irish magistrates, be ques- 
ti«uud concerning these things, and 
we are content to forego for ever all 
eharacter for either eandour or saga- 
eity, if tlieir opinions do not fxar us 
mit in tile \iew ue liave taken of them. 
W'hat we reeominend is, we are per- 
suaded, as nuiciful as it would be 
found elfieacioiis. 'ITa laws of the 
kind would aaaiii have their course, 
'file a\cnuesel'juvtieo w’ould nolongtr 
be oli^tiucled. Evil deers W'euild no 
loneer he Milleri’d to he a terror to 
those who are disposed to do w'cll. 
Tlie w'icketl and the rebellious w’ould 
no longi r dictate terms to the ^irlu- 
ou-^ ami the loyal poitioii of the e'eun- 
iiiuniiy. 'ihe s\steni of intimidation 
would he rclaliatid upon those wdio 
iunoduLLd ii ; and Aaron's rod, beco- 
ming a serjHiit, would devour all the 
h ‘ sa- sevpLUtb by whom the country 
wa> iiiiist'd. The Ciovernnunt may 
le^t a>Mired, that, until a miracle of 
thi^ kind is performed, there will be 
no ( nduring tranquillity in Ireland. 

Ihn log expressed oiirselvTs so much 
at large respecting llie general ques- 
tion oi* Irish disturbances, and the' 
maiiner in wdiich tliey should be met, 
we must be brief upon the expenses 
incurred by the present mode of con- 
ducting public prosecutions. And 
lieie w'C are clearly of o}>inion, that 
the Attorney- General should be pahl 
by a stated salary, and not by fees ; at 
least thatth''rc should be no fecia those 
cases where he is called upon to dis^ 


criminate between the alleged offences 
which assume a ])ublic character, and 
those which may be left to be dealt 
with as it seems good to the private 
individuals who may he affected by 
them. AVhen tilings arc in a natural 
and a healthful state, no offence should 
be prosecuted by the public, unless 
the public are diicctly affected by it. 

It should be a rule in kuv, as well as 
in poetry, Xcc Dciis inU r^it nisi dig- 
nus vindice nodus." And no Attorney- 
General, be he ever so immaculate, 
should be tenqiled to depart from that 
rule, by making his emoluinents de- 
pend, in any dtgrec, upon the num- 
ber of prosecutions which he saddles 
upon the public. It would not, per- 
haps, be a bad regulation directly to 
reverse all thi", and as long as the 
country continues disturbed to con- 
sider his emolument'^ as siispeiuled. 
Hut be this as it may, it cannot be 
right that he should have a direct 
interest in public disturbance, as he 
positively has, according to tfie fol- 
lowing extract from the evidence:— 

*• Wiliicim ReminE, ^Vhat pay- 

ments arc there to the AimiriLy and So- 
licitor (jei.ei.il ? 'J liLie j" aiir.'iaiiy a ‘-um 
paid to tlie VUoiney aad '^j'leiter Cuiie- 
lal, and Mr Gruxi, thruuJi iny 

“Will )OU hlatewliit '-u-o ? f.liMil) 
Iiish curieiicy to i.ke \ttui! ey-t»t.!ieral, 
late euiiency to t!ie ^mieitor* Ge- 
iier.il, and L.oOO l.ite euneney to Mr 
Gi'eoi: 

“ Wh.at dutie"' are ptiiermcd by those 
otT.cers tor th.it am omit id «..!.iry you 
have alluded to t V cor-.f.inf a t< ii.i.mce 
upon the alii t"'t dauv nt- 

tend.mce, t » ans-Aer .uiy 'pie^tions that 
may he neee‘«''.'iry. 

“ Whut is tiio appoiiuiT.ei i of Mr 
Ciret n He is a law ad\ iser ot tiie (how n, 
on all apjiheations that aie niico to tio- 
veunnent hy tlie iuaci-riare> ; an.l n tliere 
is any legal liUeslum wh.ttc'vei tnat I'annot 
be distinctly Hiisweied. he ariswiTs it, and 
then, it there is a uiiheuiry, it is ulened 
to the law ollieer^ m the nature of a 
case. 

“Is there any tee witli that case? Yes; 
that is quite distinct. 

“ So that, iiuiependontly of the salary 
you allude to, there is a fee paid on each 
case relerrcd to the crown la\\>ers? Yes, 

“ Does that payment, to winch you 
have adverted, include their remunera- 
tion for the advice they give you as 
crown-solicitor ? No, that has nothing to 
uo with iti 
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“ Arc they paid, independently of that, 
for the advice they give you ns rrown- 
solieitor ? T/uy (ire. 

“ In udmt way is that remuneration 
paid to them — is there a special case 
sent to them? I receive a letter from 
tl»e Government directing me to do so, 
and I chaw up a case upon the fact*:, and 
Jay It betore I’.io law odicers, as directed, 
and upon that they get a fee. 

“ Are the Committee to understand, 
that every direction given to the crown 
solicitor to prosecute, proceeds upon a 
ca^'C laid before the crown. lawyers, for 
which they receive a fee? If is not upon 
a ease of prosoculion 1 allude to, it is 
ineie civil cases. 

“ Confining llie question to prosecu- 
tions, will you h ive the goodness to state, 
W'hetlier the crown lawyers receive fees 
for instruftituis g;vvn to the crown soli- 
citor to jiru-ecuto T/uy th." 

Thus it may be .seen howerown law- 
yers ainl crow n solicitors may thrive 
upon public (li'^rurbanee. We do not 
insmuatt' tint their prc>ent prolits are 
too hugi', although we arc disposed to 
tiiluk tiiey might b- soiacwhu cur- 
t.uled wiih<!Ut great injustice. But 
v.'e arc decidedly of opinion that tlicy 
should be ri l'c\Ld from their present 
.suspicious cli.tra ‘ti r, and jnit upon a 
ba^i^' more consistent with the pure 
ami sirijlciiiiii hd tidininistratum of 
justice. 

We C'liCsiw' that llio expenses of 
crown ]iiO'i ciuioTis ii.iglu be consu 
ele-jvbly eurtiihd, by emploving no 
more lavvycr.s th m are actUvdJy occii- 
pi'‘d in coiuluclii.g them. At jlreM iit, 
the practice i:» to employ four 1 iwycrs, 
two in lull Inisinosr,, and two in mo- 
derate husinc. in ord< r to ensure 
attendance, as, if none but the lead- 
ing lawyers were engaged, rlu y might 
happen to he absent upon civil busi- 
ness m one court, when the criminal 
busim 'S came on in tin; otlier. In 
our opinion this is jierfcctjy imncces- 
.sary. 'I'ltc leading lawyers are gene- 
rally (hn'.e to whom silk gowns are an 
objc'^.t; and the instances an- rare in- 
deed, in winch they W'ould not gl-ully 
accept of them, upon condition of be- 
ing liable to be consulted, generally, 
respecting cTiminal pro eculions on 
the pari of the Crown, but without 
/(Ceivi'g d'l actual fee, utile-i.s, when 
the trial comes on, they give an ac- 
tuil attendance. They migl,t have, 
wh^.n w consulted, the appointment 
of the junior counsel, and be held rc*«. 


sponsible for the conduct of the case ; 
but any services short of an actual at- 
tendance during the progress of it, 
would be, we conceive, amjdy com- 
pensated by the rank wliicli they liave 
already attained, and the prosjiects of 
promotion whicli open before them. 
We observe tliat, in speaking of 
the House of Industry/' the Com- 
mittee recomniLiul the propriety of 
adopting the principle advantageously 
acted upon in London and Kdinburgh, 
as well as in the Hospital for Ineuia- 
bles, and the L\ing-iii Ho.spital of 
Dublin, and of obtaining the gratui- 
tous services of physicians and sur- 
geons, rather than by paving them 
annual salaries." Now, if .such a 
principle may be applud to {>Iiysicians, 
where actual services are luifonmd, 
and valuable attemlame given, llieie 
can be no injustice in applying it to 
lawyers, when no services arc iierform- 
cd, and no attendance is givui ; — ts- 
peoially as the ])hysician reci ives no 
compensation in the way of rank, 
while thel.iwyi r's .''trvices may lie sanl 
to he in some .sort juirclni'-id by the 
very enviable distinction lli it Iias bn n 
conferred upon him. 

\\ ith ro.'pect to tlieexpLU'' s imuir- 
ri<l for the jinucction of wiiiie^ i's, the 
(ommiitee nghtly observe, tb if the 
piovision^of the .>:»tb of (itoree III. 
.»pp< ir to have lieiu most iinpiopi-rlv 
evailed. “ Ibis act (m[)invt'rK and 
uuthor!7a'S the court to allow the ]»io- 
s‘ cmor bis expc-iOus. and if poor, a 
recompt U..C for bis lO'' of liuK*. 'I'he 
l)rov]>ioiis with respect to witiie-s, s 
are sirnihr, and giaiid jurns are di- 
ixcti-d to make pre^eutimiit ot the 
amount so uwarflid. By a eousttue- 
tum, which ajipear^ to your (’ommillt e 
to b- objection ble, tills act lias been 
Iunit(‘d to ca>es in wbieb tlie Grown 
iloes riot prosecute; and m tin- Jatttr 
case the expense for witnesses has lieen 
tbrowti on the public ])iirse. ^’our 
CominitUe recommend that ibis pric- 
ticc should no longer be purMied, but 
that, whether the ('rown does or does 
nor proscrut(‘, the payments direct! <1 
under the enactment of tin* .VMli of 
(fcorge HI. .should Ire consiihred u 
local burden, to be rai.sed by a jury 
asses.Hnenl." 

H is inoiifiirous to tax the quiet 
counties lor the criiiuH of llio.se that 
arc disturbed. Let them lu ar tluir 
own bunlens. “ As they have .sown, 
so let them reap." If they cannot 
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afford to pay for the effectual prosecu- 
tion of the offences committed amongst 
them, it is clear that crime must have 
arisen to a height at which it can no 
longer be subdued by the ordinary 
operation of the law, and a system less 
erppusU'c, hut more effertivc, must be 
resorted to before it can be arrested. 

We do not mean to pursue the 
(Committee through all the details of 
their lleport. 

to shew the general scope of their 
ciHiuirie! and the general ])urport of 
their recommendations. They have 
emjuired into charitable institutions 
for education, in much the same spirit 
in which Henry tlie Eighth ordered a 
visitation of the monasteries ; not in 
order to discover and to remedy what 
was wrong, hut in older to find an 
t‘xcu‘'e lor siipprcs'^ing them altoge- 
ther. And, accordingly, what that 
vigorous monarch diil, by his mea- 
sures against Popery in ICngiand, tliey 
are likely to do, by their measures 
against ProteslantiMii in Ireland. It 
as \ct remains to be seen, whether all 
this he countenanced by l\ulia- 
uient. Hut unless Providence should 
almo-t miraculously interpose, re'ciut 
measures leave iuit little ground for 
liope, that tliat august body will con- 
sult lu ^t eitlier for its own dignity or 
tile well-hi nig of the empire. 

Ale tile rri)testant isl iblislinunts to 
be ahandoiud? Are we prepared to 
cut tile last cable by wliich the eon- 
iRMon bitwein (in at Hritain and 
lu-land is secured '' Thi^ is the shape 
winch tile* (pustion ought to assume 
to our hgislator‘1, and which it will 
assume to all who view it in its true 
hearing. It is not, perhaps, less cri- 
tically important than tlie ipustion of 
Em:mci])aiiun itself. 

The Pa}>isls have nou^ gained an 
t([U.dity of ei\il ])rivileges. If, in ad- 
dition to their cwerwlielining miin- 
bers, they are enabUd, by their parlia- 
inentarv influence, to c'lnse a puAitire 
(IrrrrdM' in the rjrirlirc strength of 
hr Vrotr.yfnnt populniion, the eonse- 
ijnenccs are loo cleaily visible, not to 
be seen ev- n by the most short-sightid 
of the members who affect to clamour 
for civil rights, while they are laying 
the axe to the root of the constitu- 
tion. 

“ Oh ! hut those citahlishmcnts 
Avn e so expensive ! ' Tlu'y were not 
exjiensive. “ How do you prove 
that f" Even by calculations of vulgar 


arithmetic ; calculations which should 
be sufficient to satisfy the enlightened 
member for Corkermouthj — we beg his 
pardon, for Aberdeen. He is one of 
that precious tribe of hlconomists who 
are so sparing of the public money, 
and only prodigal of its morals and 
its blood ! “ But how do you prove 
that these institutions arc not a heavy 
national burden r” Take, for instance, 
the Foundling Hospital. The child- 
ren must be reared somru hrrr, or they 
must perish. (iranted.'* But their 
parents arc eitlicr unable or unwilling 
to rear them, except by beggary or 
inllage ; so that W'e have only' the 
choice of being plundered for tluir 
maintenance in one way, or being 
taxed for it in anotlier. X'ow^, “ utrurn 
liorum mavis accipe — make your 
election between them. You lia\e the 
choice either of bringing those eliild- 
ren up, so that they may be a bless- 
ing, or of suffering them to be brought 
up, so that they must be a curse to the 
community. But you have not the 
choirc of aroidiriy the rhnrycs of their 
(duentinn and niainien'uter, lehithcrit 
he far yuod or for red ; Jor i f you jtay 
out of iptur porkst fir it lu the our 
rase, yon hitid throvyh thr ,ioye fur it 
in the other. Now, most .sublime Eco- 
non.ist, W'e think that, even ujion con- 
siderations of vulgar anihmetic, \ou 
must acknowledge your.stlf to he over- 
thrown, But if we are disposed to 
narrow’ your operations in one quar- 
ter, they may, w'e think, be advaiuage- 
ously extended in another. Are the 
poor education charities the only ob- 
jectis against which your ecoiioin’c 
rage is to be directeil ? think 

you of thr fifty thouisund pounds irhirh 
ha-y' fncii votid for (d’own jiroALeum 
(ion A ? Uecollect that this sum is in- 
de*pendently of the expenses of a sti- 
pendiary nnigistracv, independently of 
tlie expenses of a sti[H ndiary jiolice, in- 
dependently of the expenses of .ludges 
and their circuit retinue, imh pendenl- 
ly of the expenses of tlie enormous mi- 
litary estahlhliment, without which, 
we are told, the peace of the cemntiy 
could not be secured — this Mini of fifty 
thousand pounds is inde|>eiuient]Y oV 
all those other weighty expenses at pre- 
.‘^ent levied for the purpose of carrying 
the law into effect, in those cases where 
the Crown undertakes to prosecute ; 
and is almost wholly absorlicd by the 
fees of the Attorney-General, the Soli- 
citor- General, the* practising lawyers, 
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the Crown solicitors, and the expenses 
incurred for the procurinj^ and the 
protection of witnesses ! ! ! Now, might 
not justice be more cheaply, and not 
less efficiently, administered ? Is it 
necessary, then, to scatter thousands 
amongst the law officers of the Crown, 
and, by making their emoluments de- 
pend upon the number of prosecutions, 
make it their interest that the country 
should be disturbed ? Here, we think, 
both on grounds of policy and econo- 
my, amazing retrenchments might be 
etfccted. 

The Attorney- General’s emoluments 
are at present so great, that he would 
be a considerable loser by acce])ting 
any office lower tlniu that of Lord 
Chancellor ! The Solicitor-General 
would consider Ininself ill nquited, 
if a>kt d to resign for any thing short 
of ii chief seat upon the bench ! The 
Crown solicitors, a species of state 
atturnejs, would be very loath to ex- 
change their very lucrative profession 
Ibr the office and emoluments of a 
puisne Judge, with all its dignity ami 


consideration! Suredy these are things 
which might have attracted the at- 
tention of real Kconoinists ; if the 
mind of Parliament had not been pre- 
occupied by an insane project for the 
multiplication of felons, by means of 
which the wretched objects of pub- 
lic charity may be cast, as a species of 
olfal, to satisfy the ravening ajipetites 
of the harpies and the vampires of the 
law ! 

Hut \ve have done. Tlie tide of 
revolution has set in. Powers and 
principles are in rapid j^rogress of de- 
velopeiuent, by which the character of 
this empire must be changed ; whe- 
ther for the bettu*, time will tell. 
The atinos]>here, wc are told, is j un- 
tied by the thunder-storm. Fiitun' 
generations may learn wisdom from 
our lolly, and be taught, that tin re 
are cases in which parsiim ny is ])ro- 
fusion ; and also eas» ^ m which a li- 
beral expenditure of the pidilic iinniey 
is productive of as many ad\antagcs 
as a judicious rttrenchuicnt. 


Tin, above had scarcely been writUu, when tlie following iiiioiis ot' 
the ^Magistrates of the County of Tipperary appeared in the Iiisli jiapeis. 

•' ICM'lvtil, TIuu in of ir-c ojcvN !i,e m I'ns 

Colli. t) .'"I” the 1 tliFuc icar-t, M,\cr.d M (>I M.tgiso.i h iM’ 1 ) ni ouil \\ ; Ion 

Itiut pn H jJ, t.Jf the purpv/'.o of ciiiidtung tli. ir...ans t>vst cahuiaud iw aiONi liKii 

pLogrc'"'. 

IC'ohcf], ri’at at thi 'C ihCi. tings u V. us r- solved uiiiiniuiu'.sh , ih.'.i tin- un..i< s ain! 
jjOAcrs i.Hiird'.'il by ti.c t-Msting Kwvs wcic insud'.oi nt, at.d rloit tl.i, st.o,' the eo^nin) 
was Mwli as In n]! tor tlic rciKwal and ajMjIicanou tbt ln-'iirri.t ts.n Art. 

ILsolvt'd, Ihat Mnvo tli! ir,ii -mis'>»<,n (>t' ovjr 1 ."Mu'a.iMl, tiat»d J'bli ( », r b. r 
Ibj/, or; ss;bj^,ct, to the Cord- Lo utm.uU, ;//, x/oj... t,f/ c n ,r,y./x ^ t f n 

/m . the I'i , r>/ oit.f ajij'tf /ifH-t't i>i < //t w o 

i>l f'lf' If oil i fi'.fi /o( (if iiuthi.ntu ^ iit /i.xOr. i i -i in/, 1 1 1 / 

ij e 'I II -V (. 1 A >« 1 ) 1) A U I X l. O I'l'Or' I i loX 1 O 1 Jl K I A s ] ( 

a IM 1 S a (, JM UhA-I , J o A.V AI AI13IIS(. J \ I | V I ! ‘ 

JlLsol ul, lliat i gr-at p<;r:ioM ut tl.- toi,.u.«odtw are i, u u 

.iiJi,--, 111,1 thui hoilu’^ (>l 'H-htril mrn A,/,.- r/y, / /„t 1 
XooXj;vi tnr tlicpyrpo,, ol obstruain; tli. cuadio ut't's* luvs, ,in<l ilm it.ouig 
t..( h''*-"' aii'l prop^rti s ot *,11 wbo arc (»j»pi.--i(l fn lotir niilawlul proci<»hn *s. 

'• Pvi^oivt.l, That sarli 1},^ dm.r r..l!/.iti..n of ib( low. r i las os, >urii ibur .. ol dr- 
raiy. ou.l m,!, th, jrirnVhnj n,^ir,o of (hot / noh-i. t„ linon t r \., . 

■mnnifu tu ,071:,,/ urol hnfi^/ tn ay,- ani o ti>l J)i/i/r. 

K‘‘-ob«(l, 1 liat it »s our b-nn p,T«oaMojK that Ujc cxioing (vds cill for sunog .'iml 
vi^ioroos IIP urc- 1 , and dial tlic Insurrctuoii Ata, «>f soio • miIIi incasuro, is best laii u- 
i<e‘fl to roiore peace aiid traiujinllity. 

•* K' Mdvid, 'J bat in consapiencc at hidden arms in ibis tomitrv, and the din.cuhy, 
U uni ei^posMbdity, ot obtaining nifonnation by ir-i aos (,l ubicli tbtv uudd be disio- 
M 1 ,^ wtixml’k to (utiiiul th(, Aryns A.f luiiiiiiij th, 

^''ti>i<l>f'rtiih/r /tloui/^tjif yyuj ntl f,ynjo , fy, ,hf,f /,) (h, , 

^1.0/ profit yr.lyot.oHH ihr p, 1. 1/. i/a oj L.pnyr ,yi„n at oil, 

IwuilvcU, J nai ]L would be expedient ai tlie present jiinaurc to esiablisli nnlit.iry 
posts ..rougbout tw: country, to angirieut the poluc htiitions, as a inea.snrc lalculated 
to preven. the funliw CAitnsiion of the existing .system of outrage, though at the same 


It ill! ; ' . 

'1 n r ^ V 1 i M (If 
iN< in A-'hn, A.N u e f > - 

'■f uiiliC' i d 
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time we are firmly persuaded and convinced, that no means short of the one xce have 
Vt’cnniniendrd icill pro* e cjficachms in the priscnl calamitous stale of the coutUnj, 
liesolved, That a respectful ineiriorial, founded on these resolutions, be forthwith 
transmitted to his lixcellLiicy the Ijord-Lieutcnunt.” 

Such arc the resolutions of the magistrates— not of Orange magistrates — not 
of those who have signalized themselves by their patronage of Brunswick 
Clubs, — but of men who were and arc thorough Liberals, ouUand-out Kinanci- 
pators — of political Don Quixotes, in fact, who are now made to feel some- 
thing worse than the hack-stories of the galley-slaves, whose cause they so chi- 
valrously championed, and who arc supplicating for protection against their 
vengeance with as much impassioned earnestness as they ever contended for 
their emancipation ! But what is to be done? Strong as are the measures 
winch the Tipperary magistrates require, v,e fear that they will not at present 
be sufficient to restore the peace of the country. Our reason for so thinking 
IS this : The most alarming feature of the present disturbances is, that they 
are tlarlcssly perpetrated in open day, the insurgents not being at the trouble 
to diNguise or conetal themselves, from a conviction that no one dare hear wit- 
ness against them. How is a system of this kind to be met by the Insurrec- 
tion Act, unless by a species of omnipreseiiee on the pait of the police, r\ho 
ait; loo few, and too thinly scattereal, to be in the present state of things an 
a^allal)le proteelion to the c'ouiitry ? Xo — the evil has been suffi ied too long 
to l)t‘ now cheeked by any thing short of a far more formidable remedy. The 
insurgents have been jiermuted to feel their strength — they have been permit- 
ted to exult ill a fancied triumph over the law — and tliey must be taught their 
mistake, if indeed mistake it be, betbre their guilty career can be etfectually 
arrested. 


Ll.TTLR rilOM eillLIIT'ICUS. 


2\t Chrl^ophr y^vrth, Eojuirc, 


Dl.Ail AND UnVLUl 1) Siu, 

A'', \Mtli )our Usual concern for the 
Intel ents of mankind, >oii ha>e sutier- 
ed the wiudd to he iliuiuinated through 
the medium of your Attic pages,'" 
w nil tile jdnlosophical lucubrations of 
the illusiiious author of ** Tour l)ia- 
logius on Troximate Causation," and 
an lutiiely new lluiiry of the um- 
viise, >ou >m 11 ]>eihaps permit me 
also, an humhh' disciple of tliat re- 
spect ihle sage, — an interior satellite 
of M) Inighi a luminary, — to shine for 
a >liort time, though wi til a feeble and 
a horriiwed light, in eiidea\ouring to 
promote inquiry utter truth, ami to 
divest matter of llie imaginary pro- 
pel ties with w'hicli it has been cloth- 
ed “ by the fancies or superstitions of 
men." 

But, in limine, I must congratulate' 
ymivself and your country, that tlie 
propensities of the founder of the new 
School (»f Philosophy are decidedly 
pel ipatetic. 1 lappy Christopher North ! 
and happy Scotland ! since the' Briiisli 
Aristotle meditates to cbinprisc you in 
his general tour throughout the king- 
dom. Let the modern Athens exult 
ill anticipation of the presence of one 


who will teach lici* school- of jilnleso- 
phy to vie with tho-e ut‘ Inr ancient 
prototype, and let the Cicnuis of the 
ilighlaiids prepare to welcome' him 
with eongcnial mists. Tlie worthy 
Kiiight-ei rant's apprehensions of in- 
hospitable treatment in the land of 
Cakes and of CTlmlivet, are suri ly un- 
founded. Already do I faiic} that I 
behold him enjoying the glorious I'es- 
tiviiies ot Ambro.se’s ; and, uiuUr the 
eomhmed intiuence' of a siihhme ima- 
gination, and sublime whisky todily, 
hearing a conspicuous part in one' of 
the most intellectual Nodes ever ce- 
lebrated in the Siiugg<.r\ , or the Blue 
Boom, and conseipiently in the world. 
Jkirb.irous indeed woiikl tliat coun- 
try be, which should fad to hc^stoiv a 
gracious reception on so illustrious a 
strange'r, the avowed object of his visit 
being to enable himself to celebrate 
the national virtues, and use'fully ad- 
monish its possible vices. But 1 dis- 
miss the historian and the moralist to 
the gratitude of the Scottish pecple ; 
at present, I have only to do with the 
philosopher. 

The principal error of Bacon, and 
Newton, and, permit me, sir, with 
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great deference to add — of yourself, 
consists in the rejection of all theore- 
tical abstractions, and in deducing 
general principles from actu il obser- 
vation and experiment, — thus reason- 
ing from effects up to causes, — wliicli 
is manifestly inverting the order of 
things. Philosophical investigation 
ought clearly to proceed pan pasisu 
■with its objects ; and nature herself 
will teach us that, inasmuch as causes 
existed before eftects, the former should 
be satisfactorily elucidated before we 
proceed to the examination of the lat- 
ter. This grand truth appears to have 
been entirely overlooked by the gene- 
rality of modern philosophers, which 
is quite surprising, since it is a truth 
no less obvious than important. Mi- 
nute lestaich and petty detail are the 
indications of a little mind ; and it is 
scarcely possible tl at a truly sublime 
and cfimprehcnsive theory should be 
built upon a tedious examination of 
isolated f.ict«. Sir Richard Phillip*?, 
in njicling the rigid rules and violent 
restrain to which some of his prede- 
cessors would have subjicted the ‘a- 
cultits (.'f the mind, has, no doubt, 
been influuiced by the s[)lendid ex- 
ample ot Aristotle ; though far more 
imrit is due to the Jhigli-h than to 
the Crrecian Philosc-jilitr, since the for- 
mer IjaT had to encounter absurd pre- 
judices which had no ixi^tcnce in the 
<lays of the Stagy rite. Sir Richard 
observes, that “ when we under- 
stand the true proximate curses, we 
can in all ca'>r-<, as wj do in a lew, 
n '»son a priori from the causes to the 
i filet'?, and thereby wonderfully en- 
large the bounds ot knowledge." Ha- 
ving thus indicated his ho'-tility to 
the Inductive method as rccoinmeinU 
td by the author of the Novum Or- 
ganon, he proceeds at once utterly to 
demolish t!ie inane doctrine of uni- 
versal gravitation. That man must 
possess no ordinary share of intrepi- 
dity, who thus vtiiturcs to attack error 
in its strr)nghtjl(ls, and to tear up by 
the roots those tancic^ an<l supersti- 
tions which have now vegetatcti, for 
some generations, in the human mind, 
inter, o pting the light of Heaven with 
thfek fciiitastic and inonstrou.s branch- 
es, rind rhdling the fjircst regions of 
science with their bam ful .•■lia/lc. 

f!li rohur ct triplex 

siicli a roan must be endowed witlj 
much fortitude; and triple bra«s. Rut 


Sir Richard, in ascribing the theory of 
Newton to the flight of a philosophi- 
cal imagination, is doing himself ma- 
nifest injustice, and magnifying the 
merits of his rival at his own expense. 
Perhaps the most striking characteris- 
tic of Newton's intellect was the sin- 
gular control which he exercised over 
the imaginative faculty. He proceeds 
step by step to his object with the 
most painful deliberation, never ven- 
turing on the assertion of a single 
principle, until be has subjected it to 
a tedious proccssofmathematic.il le i- 
soning. This was clearly a great fault 
where there was such ample scoi-c for 
speculation, and must rennnd t\cry 
oneof the not-suniciently-ad\entnrous 
mariner, who coasted with timid cau- 
tion along the shore, instead of boldly 
putting out to .‘^ea. It emnot hut oc- 
cur to a reflecting mind, that tluie 
must he .something radic.dly dcftcti\e 
in a sy.stem, where so inucli flenion- 
stration is considered neci ssary. ."sir 
Richard c.an fully shuns tliis most 
vexatious niethiMl of t iKjniry, the use 
of whieh he justly consider.s to he the 
means of i mliarr.e^sing all j-iaich after 
truth ; and, by dealing only in gi nual 
abstractions, istabl'slus bis tlicory at 
one bi yund the pos sibility of dispiitt' ; 
for It is quite cleir, tliat iiieu 
tions which do not dej)(.nd upon u.i- 
.soiiing, are lla* less obnoxious to con- 
futation. ^ In one instance, and oiu' 
only, docs hir Richaid condcsiuid to 
have recourse to the onlinarv inc.ins 
of scieiuitic invesligalion, partially ts- 
ca])ing, howivir, the impniaiion nf 
suhservnnce to pri'-existip >; and la- 
shionable ihcoriis, by adojitiiig, in the 
singje instance alluded to, a ^picies 
of aiithineti. al .ind matin n.alical de- 
inonhiraiion peculiai 1) hiKov. n. First, 
we are told, that of course the vvlode 
is an afliiir of momentum. Of course 
it is. So self-evident a pioposition 
netds no proof. An ingenious, hut 
too speculative correspondent of JMaga, 
whose develoj eineiU of a m w' lunar 
syst( m in the la-.t Number appe irs in 
curious jnxt.i-pohitioii with .sir Rich- 
ard's letter, and indetd hears a stii- 
king re.seinhiance in phr .iseology and 
matter to the.ihstruse luruhiiitions of 
the liarned Knight, styles //#.s theory 
“ A matter of moonshine." Tims dil- 
ferent philosophers rejoice in diffireiit 
appellations for tlnir respective dee- 
trincs. Rut to return from the matter 
of rnoonshino to the aflair of inouieiH 
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tuni, the momentum of the centre,” 
it appears, is a uniform 08,000 feet ; 
and that of tlic surface of the whole 
earth some multiple of the single ve- 
locity of the equatorial circle. Now 
this rotation,” continues Sir Richard, 
“ is that of the area of the equatorial 
circle at its ])eriphery to that of all the 
circles which compose the surface of a 
split re, or as one to four.” A simple 
mathematician might be somewhat 
jnizzh il to know what was meant by 
the rotation of the area of the equato- 
rial circle at its peripherp^ but would, 
no doubt, ultimately come to the con- 
clusion that it was either the rotation 
of the area, or of the circumference ; 
in which he would be egrcgiously mis- 
taken, since it is possible to shew by 
the mathematical process, called the 
rf'iinrfiit ndahsnrdum, tliat neither the 
one nor the other could possibly be 
intended. 

For, first, let us suppose the rota- 
tion of the area to be meant, llien the 
pro])o^il5on will he as follows: — The 
momentum, or velocity of the .surface 
of FiiL* wliolo eartli, is some multiple 
of the single velocity of the (puntorial 
rirrlr ; iind siuco the (irrd of the equa- 
torial circle is to the siirfare of the 
wholt' earth in the proportion of 1 
to 1/ therefore the inomentum or 
vi'locity of the cquatorud cinlc is to 
that ot the surtace of the whole earth 
in the same juoportion of t to 1. 
1 n this demonstration one step is omit- 
liil, and It should stand thus: The 
mome.itvim of the equatorial circle: 
that of the surface of the sphere : : llie 
of th.e equatorial circle : the sur- 
lace of the splu-re : : I : 1. Thus, as to 
the (([uatorial circle, its area or con- 
tent is made a measure of the mo- 
nuntiim or vehicity ; hut as to the 
.spluTi', the content is md made a mca- 
mre of the momentum or velocity : 
which is absurd. 

Next, let us suppose, tliat the rota- 
tion of tJir rirruw/rrrnrf’ of the ^ejua- 
torial cncle is intended. Rtasoning 
hickvvards from tlie proposition, as 
staud hy Sir Richard, w^e have. The 
momentum of the rirntinfercncr o( the 
etjiiatorial circle : that of the surface 
of tlic sphere : : I : t : : the tnra of 


the equatorial circle : the surface of 
the sphere. Here again the content 
is made a measure of the momentum 
of the circumference of the equatorial 
circle, but not of the inomentum of 
the surface of the sphere — which is 
absurd. Therefore, let the baffled 
mathematician “ go weep,” not un- 
reasonably expecting any assistance 
from .Sir Richard Phillips, or any of 
his disciples, in .solving the difficulty. 
Does he imagine that the sublime .se- 
crets of the new philosophy are to be 
disclosed to any but the initiated ? 
He is referred for his probation to the 
** Theorems on Cehstial ^Mechanics,” 
and the ‘‘ Four Dialogues on Proxi- 
mate Causation.” 

.Sir Richard, though apprehensive 
of not being able to do himself justice 
ill so brief a summary, still ventures 
to call the atteiitii'ii of the thinking 
part (which of course comprises the 
whole) of the readers of Maga to a 
few other of his deductions. Could 
be have found time anti space for the 
purpose, he would no doubt have ex- 
tended hi.s theory, his definitions, and 
his corollaries, by a simple and natu- 
ral transition, from the material to 
the immaterial — from the phy'Jical to 
the moral world. Thus, a?. “ motion 
is the life of matter,” it is not to be 
distinguished from mind, taken in its 
most comprehensive sense; or, in other 
words, motion is mind, and mind is 
motion. It follow'^, that ail inodiii- 
calionsof mind are nothing else in the 
woild but moditicalions of motion. 
Mpi^yi fientiftn is one degixe of tlie ex- 
pansion of immat<.rial gas; 
another decree of expaiwion — .and so 
on ; all of ilicm facts which it is lx- 
coedingly e.isy to verify. IK nee it 
appears, that wc shouKl exercise great 
caution in imbibing potations of eitlu r 
material lluidity, or immaterial ]>hi- 
losophy ; since, as ilu v both con-ivt 
merely of degrees ot txpin^ion ot tlie 
res])ective gases, intenqHranee tiilur 
in the one or the other might produce 
an explosion. 

Tile absence of the cui ions corol- 
laries” is the US', to be lamented, as, 
bting in possession of the theorems 
from which they arc deduced, we can 


' This proportion is correct, tlie surkice of a sphere being equal to four times tlie 
area ol one ot Us great cireles; and the equatorial circle of Sir Uiehaid PiuUips be- 
ing a great cirele at right angles to the cailli’s u.xis. 
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easily draw some sufficiently curious 
ones for ourselves j as take the folio w« 
ing examples : 

We are told, that there can bo no 
principle, power, or energy, called 
unit mil attraction, because bodies mo- 
ving towards each other demand agents 
or forces on their rmnote sides with 
reference to each other. But the tall 
of a body towards the centre of the 
earth, is ascribed to the influence of 
the earth's motions ; (which must, in- 
deed, be the case ; since, if the body 
Were merely acted upon by the same 
forces as act \ipon the earth, it woidd 
constantly maintain the same relative 
position, and, with respect to the earth, 
would iieitlu r fall, nor rise, nor move 
laterally ;) hence it appears, that the 
cartli, beitig on one side of a boily 
falling toward'! it, is also at the same 
time on the op]>osite sitle of the same 
bodv. This position might he illiis- 
trat^l by the extuiordinary but well- 
autlieiUicated ftict related of an Irisli 
solditr, wlio succeeded in capturing 
h'dNa-doAM of the enemy by sur- 
rounding them. 

our experience applies 
to bodies in some previous motion ; 
and it is the overcoming of tliis force 
which tdone creates the notion of 
inei-fia. 'i’hcrefore, inertia is only ano- 
ther word for energy,'^ since a ctrtain 
degn { of i ru rgy is ileeessarily implied 
in tile notion (d’ rfMstance to a torce. 
Ilenc* It follows, that tlie Uiore inert a 
body appears, tlie more aeti\e it h in 
nalltv — w’lnch is \ wonileriu! coinola- 
tion to fat and indolent peo]»le like 
my^'elf, ami enables us to ngard,wilb 
1( ss of nn y amd more of complacency, 
the t\:r'u)rdinary locoinoli v.) powers 
of some itinerant pbilo-oplu rs. 

you. Sir, more grieved or sur- 
prised at the announcerm nt contained 
in tile latter part of Sir Richard's 
1‘lpi.stle, of the melancholy fact, that 
liis pliilo-opliical sjicculatioiis have 
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been any thing but profitable to him- 
self? I have no doubt that sorrow, 
not unmixed with pity, for the infa- 
tuation of your species, w’as the pre- 
dominant feeling of your bosom on 
the occasion, — as you must long since 
have ceased to w'onder at the vulgar 
prejudices and blind partialities of the 
multitude. It is true, that the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition no longer 
yawn for the adventurous philosopher 
who, diverging from the beaten track, 
explores new and hitherto unheard-of 
paths in the regions of science and of 
truth ; but surely it is a species of 
moral persecution to decline purclia- 
siiig the hooks of a man who has spt nt 
many years of labour and anxiety in 
composing them, solely for the ( difl- 
catioii of the public. Cau it be pos- 
sible that the advoeates of theuri tieal 
polities, and theoretical religion, slumld 
dt‘cline to countenance one wliomay 
be consideri'd the Iluskisson of I’hilo- 
sopliv ? Such, w’e are told, is the ea^e, 
however improbable it may a)i]H*ar ; 
and it aflords an addit'on.il sign of 
that inconsistency wdiich appeals tobe 
the prevailing characti nstie of tlie aee. 
'To Sir Richard Rhillip<- 1 would oillr 
this consolation — Renitinbir (Jalileo, 
and trimt to nostirity ! 

J’ray, Sir, how' is )0ur gout ? ^’ou 
ought to [uihlish a ptnodicd bnlKtin 
of the state of )our lu altli. I s,ii- 
ctrely hope, that the natnial antipa- 
thy to tfaiinel, wliicdi ]Ue\ai!s dm mg 
the suinnur volstna , lias nor Inndi m d 
you from makii.g a topnms use ot' that 
articl<’ if it wt re ad\i'.ih!e. 'rnisiiii 
above ail tilings, that no ungrai'lt us 
attack will umrftre to j.revmt \nur 
t \< rcising the rites of liospitality to- 
v.arils till* illiistnoiis lonmkr ot tlie 
Mi»dirn 1 , rij)at('lic School, win n he 
shall litconie the guest of the Scott’di 
nation, I uniain your and his atRc- 
tionate .’ulmircr, 

Rnn.iri’iei s. 


ft O' got he assertid, tlia* ike same okscrvatirui ^vi]l Indd g(>o<l of ih * , ;« 
v.l)]('', IS not tile f TliC . bfing coiiM-ltr d a pn»jwr!y 

in .i(] '.ea’o r, .s a jm r^Iy v/. c rcsjstar.ee to inotnin ; rcis, iIk’ , r, f.l'Mr Ricli.nd 
is iti (ut ; tliL-ri. fort' tnerny^ as Uied in tin* tt,\r, tiKaiis e. fur /. 
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TO TOE HEADS OF THE UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD. 


Gentlemen, 

IIavin(; sliewn, in my last, that Mr 
Ricardo and Ins followers are com- 
pletely in error toucliing the effects of 
waj^es on j)roiits, 1 will now shew that 
they are e([ualiy in error respecting 
botli the iniintenunce ainl tln^ bene- 
bcial upf ration of a high rate of pro- 
fit. 

Adam Smith and other eminent men 
hol<l, that the rate of j)ro}it must be 
governed by tlie supply of capital ; 
anil .Mr Ricardo admits that a low 
rate ol' iiitm'ot i^ a symptom of a great 
accnmulation of eajntal as well as of a 
low rate of [irolit. The admission 
amounts to an avowal that an abun- 
dant siq)])!)' of cajutal can produce low 
pri>iits, and, of course, that profits are 
eoiUrollcd iiy the '^up])ly of capital. 
In tnub, nothing could well bo better 
cstablidud hy reason and experience 
tlian this — a scarcity of money will 
produce d bigli rate of interest, and an 
excels a low one ; if producers have a 
shoit stipply of cipital, they produce 
a short sujiply of goods, and in coiisc- 
ijiuiicc iditain high profits ; if they 
liavo an excels, they pioduce an ex- 
cels of goods, and gives them low 
profits. 

(’a])i[al t mployed in business would, 
A\ith a high i.ite of profit, bo doubled 
( Very two or three years ; of course, 
with such a rate, the wiiole trading 
cipital of the world would be doubleil 
oory two or three yeirs, and the in- 
crea.--e would ])rocied in geometrical 
]iroportion. As po]iulaliou could not 
beep p-ace wdtli such a vapid increase 
of production, the latter would soon 
outrun consumption, and cause a ruin- 
ous glut of every thing. 

The l.cononiists of tlio Ricardo 
F diool, howevei, deny that abundance 
ol cajntal can produce a low rale of 
])n)tit, and insist that such a rate can 
only How from the cultivation of in- 
ferior land and taxation. They sup- 
port themselves here by their con- 
stant resource — the invention of out- 
rageous fictions. They maintain that 
there cannot he an excess *of jiroduc- 
tion, and iliat competition cannot pos- 
sibly reduce profits. Never did false- 


hood conceive any thing more fiercely 
at variance with the whole of expe- 
rience. 

\Vith regard to over-production, 
they admit that there may be an ex- 
cess of any particular commodity ; but 
tliey assert that the cause 1*^ not ex- 
cessive i»roduction of tliis, but defi- 
ciiait production of other coininoditics. 
The market is broktn down wirli a 
glut of corn. Granted ; but the* cause 
is, not too mucli corn, liut a deficien- 
cy of woollens, cottons, or sugar. 
The cotton trade is iinolvcd in liank- 
ruptcy, and suffering hy an txc» ^^s of 
cottons. I’nic ; hut this produced 
hy an ina(lc(|uate supply of some other 
commodities, and not hy a sui>er- 
abundance of cottons. Childliooil 
would not disgrace itself by utteTing 
any thing so alisurd. If we conciale 
to the Economists what they contend 
for, there is still an txces^: of the com- 
modity — there is still over-produc- 
tion. and we only reverse the true 
meaning of word's, and bhim? oni‘ 
cMii'Sc instead of another. 

But they aver that there cannot pos- 
sibly bo an excess of all evmn.editus. 
Wh.itis tlic reply of hi-tory? It that 
suchanexci. s> Ins been a matter of con- 
tinual occurrence. The state of this 
country ami the world, at the present 
moment, de■cisi^lly refutes them. 1 
lament that it is necisvary to sup- 
port notoiious fact with reasoning. 

Suppo-e that every capitalist can, 
on the average, turn his capii.d over 
four times in the year, and gain a net 
profit on his sales of ten per cent. In 
this case, if a man begin business witli 
li.le),oe)0, his sales in the first year 
will amount to E. U),(mo, and his sa- 
vings to E. I(»00. In tile se^cond year, 
his sales will amount to I. ^6,000, and 
his savings to L. RiOO. lie \Nill nearly 
double his capital in two years. I 
will assume lliat every capitalist will 
double his capital in every three years, 
and employ his savings in the exten- 
sion of Ids trade. Of course, capital 
and production, in every business, 
will be enlarged in the same degree. 
In throe years' time, therefore, the 
production of corn, cattle, and other 
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produce of the soil, will be doubled ; 
and in six years it will be four times, 
in twelve years it will be sixteen times, 
and in twenty-one years it will be 
one hundred and twenty-eij:»ht times 
greater than it now is. Production 
will increase at the same rate in every 
business ; and, consequently, in twen- 
ty-one years, one hundred and twenty- 
eight times more corn, cattle, wool- 
lens, cottons, iron, sugar, and other 
commodities, will be produced than 
now are. In thirty years, production 
will he above a thousand times greater 
than it is at present. 

Every man employs his saving in 
the extension of his business as far as 
he can do so profitably. If, however, 
in this case, a capitalist should only 
so employ a part, what could he do 
with the other part ? lie could not 
put it into, without enlarging, ano- 
ther business ; he could not throw it 
into the market as money, without 
employing it to increase production. 
If capital should be increased, it would 
increase production in the aggregate, 
as I have stated. According to the 
Economists, such an enlargement of 
production, even if it were a thousand 
times greater, could not cause a ge- 
neral excess of commodities, or reduce 
the rate of profit. Speak of the ra- 
vings of madmen I they ought to be 
reverence d as the essence of science. 

The Economists assert, that con- 
sumption is governed by production, 
and that if the commodities should be 
produced, they would of necessity be 
consumed. I need not shew, that if 
consumption should not roiistanily 
keep pace with production, there would 
be a general glut ; and the question 
therefore is, could it possibly do so? 
To give it the ability in the aggregate, 
it would be essential for the consump- 
tion of every individual on the average 
to rise regularly with production. The 
Economists say, the capitalist would 
not be induced by additional savings 
to increase liis ; but assuming that 
they are mistaken, and that both the 
capitalists anfl the labourers would 
raise their consumption as I have sta- 
ted, each, at the end of thirty years, 
would consume above a thousand times 
more *\)mmodities than he now docs if 
population should remain stationary. 
Supposing that under such favourable 
circumstances population would double 
itself in the thirty years, the consump- 
tion of each would be above five hun- 


dred times greater than it is at pre- 
sent. The capitalist who lives at the 
rate of L.2000 per annum, would then 
live at the rate of L. 1,000,000. The 
labourer's family which expends L..OO 
per annum, would then expend more 
than L.1500. Of course, wages would 
have to be raised in an equal degree ; 
therefore the mechanic who has L.2 
per week, would then have more than 
Jj. 1000; and the labourer who has I Os. 
would have above 1^.250, per annum. 

The egregious error of the J^lcono- 
mists cannot need further exposure. 

The means of consumption must 
flow from, but they must govern, pro- 
duction. The consumption of maiui- 
factured goods must govern the ])ro- 
diiction of them, and such production 
must govern that of raw produce. On 
the average, only the quantity of 
woollens and cottons can be made 
which is worn, and no more of tlie 
raw produce worked up in them, and 
in the machinery used in fubricatiiig 
them, can be produced, than is requi- 
red for this quantity. Wages, ainl that 
part of profits wdiich is devote<l to the 
expense of living, form the means of 
consuming manufactured goo<ls,and of 
course they govern general production. 
If, therefore, the latter rise, they must 
rise equally, to prevent excess. To 
illustrate this, let us suppose a country 
town, wholly cut oft* from all inter- 
course with the rest of the world, and 
in which all trades are cairiid on, but 
each by a single master. If, witliout 
any rise of wages or increase of popu- 
lation worthy of notice, cvi ry master 
double his production, what will fol- 
low? The baker will liavc double the 
quantity of bread, but the labourers 
and other masters will only buy the 
same quantity as before ; then fore half 
of it will be unsaleable. The cotton 
inanufacturce will have double the 
quantity of cottons, but half will b(‘ 
unsaleable, because the labourers and 
other masiers will not inlarge their 
purchases. The case will be tlie same 
with every master. If the baker take 
liis excess of bread to tlie fanner to 
exchange it for wheat, the farmer will 
not have it, because it will be as useless 
to him as bis excess of corn ; the cot- 
ton grower will not give his excess of 
cotton for the manufacturer’s excess of 
cottons; he might as well throw it in- 
to the sea. It is absurd to confound 
bullion with money ; but however, as- 
suming that the town has its gold 
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mine, if all the masters take their ex- 
cess of goods to it for the purchase of 
bullion, the owner will not buy the 
gooils ; he will not give his excess of 
bullion for useless commodities. Every 
master, including the owner of the 
mine, will want to sell his excess of 
])roduce for money, and no one will 
buy it; no one will give money for 
what he does not need, and cannot 
make use of. The glut of manufac- 
tured goods ciiuses a glut of raw pro- 
duce ; the baker and cotton-manufac- 
turcr cannot get rid of their bread and 
cottons, therefore they cannot buy 
flour,whcat, cotton, and dyes; commo- 
dities, wrought and unwrought, must, 
of course, sink to the point called for 
by consumption. 

It is manifest that nothing but a 
doubling on the average of every in- 
dividual’s eating, drinking, wearing of 
clothes, &c. could carry off the in- 
crease of production ; and it is equally 
manifest that no such effect would 
flow from this increase. Let this town 
represent the world, and each master, 
each trade. IMr !MTulloch says. 

Such commodities as are carried to 
market, are produced only in the view 
of obtaining others in exchange for 
them ; auf/ the fact of their being in 
c.icpiti affords of iUclf a conclusix'e 
pro(f that there is a corresponding de-> 
ficicncg in the .supply of those they tvere 
intended to buy or to he exchanged for. 
An universal glut of all sorts of com- 
modities is therefore impossible. Every 
excess in one class must be balanced 
by an e<jual deficiency in some other.’* 
Now, in nply, what arc commodities 
eairied to market to be exchanged for, 
cxci'pting the small part of profits ex- 
pended in living? Eor the inomy or 
capital which has been expended in 
their production. If it be obtained, and 
be exchanged for other commodities, 
wliat arc they ? Such only as are re- 
(piisite for replacing those given for 
it. 'rhe cottoii-inaiiuracturer buys, 
with the money which he obtains for 
his cottons, raw cotton, labour, &"c. in 
order that he may manufacture a new 
stock. It is therefore ridiculous to 
argue, that if wc have an excess of cot- 
tons, it proves that there is a deficiency 
of cotton, labour, and duty. Mr McCul- 
loch is so far in error, that an excess 
of a commodity actually causes, not a 
scarcity, but an excess, of those which 
the producer wishes ^o exchange it for. 
llis doctrine amounts to this, that 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVIII. 


commodities are produced to he ex- 
changed only for the means of subsist- 
ence — that the capitalists expend their 
capital, as the labourers do their wages, 
in their own maintenance. 

Capital, with a high rate of profit, 
increases infinitely more rapidly than 
population ; it enters very largely in- 
to production, and it continually ope- 
rates in various ways to make the same 
portion of labour produce a greater 
quantity of commodities. In conse- 
quence, it increases the production of 
manufactured goods much more on 
the one band, than the consumption 
of them on the other; and its general 
tendency is, to cause glut in all. 

Production may remain the same, 
and still, if a reduction of wages, an 
increase of machinery, or any other 
cause, diminish consumption, this will 
create a general glut. If profluction 
rise above the aggregate sum ex- 
pended by the labourers and capital- 
ists, in their maintenance, it will be 
excessive; it must rise and fill with 
this sum. The population of the 
w'orld, like the labourer, can only con- 
sume goods in proportion to its in- 
come, no matter what abundance of 
them may be in the market. 

Thus a high rate of profit must in- 
evitably create an excess of capital, 
and this must create an excels of 
goods ; such competition must follow 
as will bring dow'n the rate, and pro- 
bably for a time wholly destroy profits. 

But, says Mr M‘Culloch, “ com- 
petition prevents any one individu d, 
or set of individuals, from monopoli- 
zing a particular branch of industry, 
and reduces the rate of profit in dif- 
ferent businesses nearly t«) the same 
level ; but tliis is itv wdiole effect. 
]\Iost eertainhf coinpetitlou has no tcu-’ 
doiey to lessen the pr<tductivenc-'^s of 
industry, or to 7’aise the average rate 
of xragesy or the rate of tao ali'ni ; and 
if it can do none of thc.'^r (htnys, it is 
quite iinpossiftle it can lower profits.” 

The ignorance displayed in this quo- 
tation is acliially matchless. If com- 
petition can reduce profits in some 
trades, why cannot it reduce them in 
all ? If it cannot raise w'agcs or taxes, 
cannot it reduce prices ? It might he 
inferred from the language of the Eco- 
nomists, that capital is a thing not 
produced in trade, but rained from 
the clouds, and which can be invested 
by those who pick it up in any busi- 
ness at pleasure. A high rate of pro- 
2x 
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fit causes an excess of capital, and 
great consequent competition in every 
business at the same time. Every 
man has more goods than he can dis- 
pose of, therefore farmer undersells 
farmer, manufacturer undersells ma- 
nufacturer, and a general fall of prices 
takes place. This fall is one of pro- 
fits; it is practically a rise of both 
wages and taxes. If wages be low- 
ered, it makes the glut greater, and 
prices fall again ; this is equal to ano- 
ther rise of taxes. It is, in truth, idle 
to waste argument on the point, 
when profits are annihilated in this 
country by a general excess of com- 
modities, and when every shopkeep- 
er's apprentice knows that competition 
is destructive to them The Econo- 
mists own, that if profits be very low in 
some trades, tliey can be rendered by 
competition equally low in others ; 
and if it be impossible for it to lower 
them, it must of necessity be equally 
so for it to lower prices. If the latter 
can be reduced by an excess of goods, 
the rate of profit can be reduced by an 
excess of capital. 

This is confirmed by the notorious 
fact admitted by the Economists, that 
the rate of profit is much higher in 
young than in old countries. A dozen 
houses in an old state possess, perhaps, 
as mucli capital as the whole popula- 
tion of a young one ; and, in addition, 
the former has the advantages denied 
to the latter, of banks, and quick and 
large returns. Capital, during the in- 
fancy of a nation, from the sniallncss 
of its amount, and the limited extent 
and slow returns of trade, accumu- 
lates slowly ; but when it reaches a 
certain magnitude it increases rapidly, 
and this V)rings down the rate of inte- 
rest. This rate, in such a nation, is 
only high when there is a scarcity of 
capital ; it regularly falls as the latter 
becomes more plentiful. INIr Uicardo 
states, that the rate of interest is 
regulated chiefly by the profits that 
may be made by the use of capital 
and it is proved by the history of this 
cotintry, that the rate is high or low, 
as capital is scarce or abundant. 

To ])crccivc the prodigious effect of 
a high rate of profit in accumulating 
capitid, suppose that a country has 
one hnrdredmillionsof capital, which, 
on the average, it turns over four times 
a-year. A net rate of per cent on 
the leturiis would double the capital 
annually ; in the space of five years. 


the capital of this country would rise 
to three thousand two hundred mil- 
lions. A net rate of one per cent 
would add four millions to it in the 
year. Turning to the individual, sup- 
pose that he has a capital of L. 10,000, 
and that his annual sales amount to 
L.40,000. If he add one per cent to 
a paying rate of profit on his sales, it 
will put a clear additional gain of 
L.400 into his pocket. If a rate of 
ten per cent will pay his expenses, 
and allow him to save I..H00 per an- 
num, one of fourteen will enable him 
to save L.2100; and one of twenty 
will do considerably more than double 
his capital in two years. Proceeding 
to any trade, suppose that the cotton 
one has a capital of 1^.10,000, ()(Hq and 
that, as in the case of tins individual, 
a rate of twenty per cent will double 
it in every two years. In the space of 
ten years this capital would bo in- 
creased to L.32i>,u00,0«)0. 

The rate of profit must operate on 
savings very differently according to 
circumstances. It must increase them 
in proportion to the quickness of the 
returns of trade. Siqjpose that a man 
has a capital of L.U),()00, and iliat he 
obtains a net profit on ])is sales of five 
per cent. If his yearly sales only 
amount to L.30,00(), his net profit 
will be L. 1.500 ; but if they aiiioiint 
to L. 40,000, it will be Ji.2000. 'I’ko 
greater quickness of his returns will 
enable him to make one- third more 
profit with the same capital. 3’rafiing 
capital in tins country can do double 
or treble the business with hanks, 
W'hich it could do wiihotittbcm ; and 
in consequence, the .savings oji the 
same capital, and with the same rate 
of profit, arc two or three times greater 
than they would be if there were no 
banks. In a nation wbicli lias none, 
and ill which the returns of trade are 
very slow, capital will accumulate far 
more slowly with the same rate of 
profit, than in one like England, lu 
such a nation, the rate on sale must 
always be much liighcr than in this, 
to yield the same yearly rate of inte- 
rest on, and the requisite increase of, 
capital. 

It is from all tin’s utterly impossible 
for any country to have generally a 
high rate of profit, liccausc such a rate 
must cau.se capital to increase much 
more rapidly than profitable etniiloy- 
ment for capital, and thereby soon 
destroy itself. The natural rate of 
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profit appears to be that which will 
barely allow capital to increase in the 
same degree with beneficial sources of 
investment ; and itmustbe, in a wealthy 
country, a low one.* 

And it is from all this demonstrable, 
that the rate of profit cannot possibly 
be, in the nature of things, governed by 
wages, in the manner insisted on by 
the Economists. Whether wages be 
high or low, this rate cannot be per- 
manently above the point requisite for 
producing such an increase of capital 
as can be profitably employed. The 
cotton trade has at present the lowest 
rate of profit with the lowest wages, 
and if it could obtain labour for no- 
thing, its prices would fall, and still 
confine it to the lowest rate. The an- 
nihilation of wages, were it practica- 
ble, in every business, would not raise 
the gtMicral rate of profit. 

And it is from all this manifest, that 
to keep the rate of profit at the highest 
point, it is necessary to multiply the 
means of employing new capital in the 
most rapid manner ; and that to do 
this, the consumption of manufactu- 
red goods must be kept at the maxi- 
mum ; and that this consumption can 
only be so kept up by giving to every 
individual consumer the greatest pos- 
sible command over such goods. 

Having shewn that it is impossible 
for a liigli rate of profit to be main- 
tained, I will now prove that such a 
rale would have the most baneful ope- 
ration on the interests of society, par- 
ticularly when combined with low 
wages. 

There are in general two or three 
capitalists between the producers of 
commodities and the consumers. Be- 
tween the producer of wheat and the 
consumer, there are the corn-mer- 
chant, the miller, and the retailer of 
Hour or bread. Between those of ani- 
mal food, there are the grazier and the 
butcher. Between those of cottons and 
w^oolleiis, there arc the wholesale and 


retail dealers. The case is siinihr with 
all goods of moment. In cons*.rpience, 
goods have two prices — the one recei- 
ved by the producer, and the other 
paid by the consumer. The difference 
between these prices rises and declines 
with the rate of profit. 

The Economists wholly overlook 
these intermediate capitalists, and in 
effect assume that there is only one 
price wdiich is paid by the consumer 
to tbc producer. They here overlook 
that, without which it is impossible to 
judge correctly of the operation of 
fluctuations in wages and profits. Si- 
milar fatal omissions pervade their 
'whole system. 

Commencing with corn, suppose 
that at 60s. the quarter of wheat leaves 
the producer a ])rofit of 10 per cent, 
and that wages fall so far tliiit this 
profit is raised to 20 per ctiU. The 
producer gains this increase of ])rofit 
'without raising his price : but wh.it is 
the case with the intermediate ca]>i- 
talists } They employ comparatively 
no labour, therefore their profits are 
raised in no degree worthy of notice 
by the fall of wages : to rai^e their 
rate from 10 to 20 per'cent, they must 
raise their prices. The corn merchant 
will buy wneat for 60s. as usual, but 
if he have sold it at 66s. to gain the 
low rate, he must now sell it at to 
gain the high one. If the miller have 
paid 66s. to the mercliant, and have 
added to this sum 6s. to gain 10 per 
cent, he must now pay 72s., and to 
gain 20 per cent, he must sell it for 
something more than S6s. I f the tlour 
retailer have paid 72'?. and charged 
79s. he must no-w pay S6s.; and to gain 
20 per cent, lie must charge 10:N. To 
allow for the little labour which these 
employ, I say nothing of the s>hi][>« 
oivncr’s advance of freight. 

The case then stands thus : While 
the rate of profit is 10 per cent, the 
farmer obtained (JOs., the ini reliant, 
66s., the miller, 72s., and the fiour ro^^ 


• What I have said on tlie accumulation of capital, will show the gross absurdity 
of the doctrines which are in fashion touching the currency. Two or three prosper- 
ous years add prodigiously to capital in trade and manufactures ; and this creates an 
cxce*?' of goods. The increase of capital naturally draws out an increase of circulating 
medium. When the glut takes place, not a ivord is said about the increase of capital ; 
it is practically assumed that there has been none, and the whole blame is charged oil 
the additional bank-notes. The banks are denounced and punished, merely because 
men in business employ their gains in the extension of trade. Perhaps the time may 
come, when the rulerg of this country will discover that there is a difference between 
capital and circulating medium 
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tailer, 79s.; the consumer gives 79s. 
for the quarter of wheat. When the 
rate is 20 per cent, the farmer obtains 
60s , the merchant, 72s., tlie miller, 
86s., and the flour retailer, 1 03s. ; the 
consumer gives 103s. for the quarter. 
Although the producer’s price remains 
the same, the consumer has to pay 
2 Is. per quarter more for wheat, solely 
from the advance in the rate of profit. 

Suppose that with a rate of 10 per 
cent, the producer of a bullock sells 
him to the grazier for L.20, the grazier 
sells him to the butcher for L. 40, and 
the butcher sells him to the consumer 
for L.ll. With the rate of 20 per 
cent, the grazier must charge at least 
L.12, and the butcher L..50. The dif- 
ference in the rate makes the bullock 
L.6 dearer to the consumer. 

Putting out of sight the wholesale 
dealer in cottons, w'oollens, ike. the 
retail one must, with a rate of 10 per 
cent, sell the goods for L.llO, which 
he gives L. 100 for ; but with a rate of 
20, lie must sell them for 1^.120. The 
diftercnce in the rate makes these goods 
L.IO dearer to the consumer. 

If the rate of profit be raised by a 
fall of wages from 10 to 20 per cent 
to the producers of raw produce, their 
prices may remain the same, but still 
those of the manufacturers must be 
raised, to yield the higher rate. The 
producers of flax, cotton, timber, wool, 
&c. may sell those articles at the same 
price as before the rise of profits, but 
the intermediate capitalists, the fo- 
reign and llritish merchants, ship- 
owners, must raise their prices, 
tliercfore? the manufacturers must pay 
more for raw produce generally. As- 
suming that there are two capitalists 
betw'cen the producer and ilie manu- 
facturer, and that each adds 10 per 
cent to his rate of profit, the price of 
raw produce must be raised 20 per 
cent to the manufacturer. The latter 
must add, not only this, but 10 per 
cent more to raise his own profit in 
the proper degree — he must add 30 per 
cent — to that part of his price which 
consists of the cost of raw produce. 
The fall of wages will only raise his 
profit duly on the portion of Iiis price 
which consists of wages. lie must 
raise h ’s price 7 } per cent if one-fourth 
of it' consists of. the cost of raw pro- 
duce. This must re- act on the pro- 
ducers of the latter ; commodities will 
be raised to them, and in consequence 
profits and prices may sustain some 


reduction ; but if their rate of profit 
be raised by a fall of wages, the prices 
of all manufactured goods must be 
raised to the consumer to make the 
rise of profits general. If even the 
manufacturer do not raise his goods, 
the retailer must raise them If) per 
cent to the consumer. 

If none but the best land were cul- 
tivated ill this country, wheat could 
not be grown on it. for less than about 
4.5s. per quarter. Suppose the farmer 
should receive this sum, and the mer- 
chant, miller, and flour seller or baker, 
should each add 20 per cent to it for 
profit, this would make the price of 
the quarter of wheat about 77s. to the 
consumer. And now .suppose that the 
farmer receives (lOs., and that the in- 
termediate capitalists add each .5 per 
cent for profit, this makes the price 
of the quarter a trifle more than 69s. 
to the consumer. Were they to add 
10 per cent, the latter would only have 
to pay about 79s. 

To enable them to cultivate their 
worst land, the agriculturists of this 
country only require from GOs. to 70s. 
for wheat, and a pioportionate price 
for other kinds of produce. 

Agricultural produce ivouhl there- 
fore, with a high rate of profit, be (luito 
as dear to the consumer, if none l)ut 
the best land were cultivated, or the 
corn trade were perfectly free, a.s it 
would be witli a moilerately low rate, 
if prices were sufficiently high to tlie* 
farmer to keep the worst land in eiil- 
turc, or if foreign corn were, save in 
years of scarcity, prohibitid. The 
Economists vituperate restrictive coni 
laws, on the ground that they make 
food dear, and thereby raise wages and 
diminish profits ; yet their own doc- 
trine touching a high rate of picdir, 
would make food fully as dear to the 
labourc rs wit/i free trade as a moderate 
one has made it with prohibition, and it 
would make other kinds of nccessarit s 
much dearer than they have been un- 
der the restrictive system. If, there- 
fore, dear necessaries cause dear la- 
bour, the high rate of jirofit would 
keep wages constantly at tlie highest 
point. 

If the doctrine of the F.conoini.sts he 
true, that in general the same rate of 
profit must be obtained in every busi- 
ne.ss, every rise of profits caused by a 
fall of wages must raise prices : llic 
manufacturers must rai.se theirs to ob- 
tain the general rate, but if they do 
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not, the retailers miibt raise every coin- 
inotlity to the consumers. As wap;es 
fall, prices must rise ; and when the 
former are at the lowest, the latter 
will be at the highest. 

Is that which insists that dear ne- 
cessaries cause dear labour ; and which 
then virtually insists that labour ought 
to be kept at the cheapest point to 
keep necessaries at the dearest — which 
maintains that necessaries ought to be 
cheap to keep labour so, and then 
maintains that the latter ought to be 
cheap to make the former dear — to be 
regarded as science by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ? 

Ahigh rate of profit, therefore, com- 
bined with low wages, according to the 
system of the Kconomists, -would make 
food as dear to the consumer as it has 
been under the restrictive system, and 
still it would throw the greater part of 
the land of this country out of culti- 
vation. It would keep every commo- 
dity at the dearest point to the com- 
imniity at large in respect of means, 
and bind the lower classes to the ex- 
treme of indigence. It would keep the 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
ami consequently general production, 
at the minimum ; of course, it would 
eoiiHnethe workingorders to the small- 
est (luaiitity of employment, as wtU 

the worst wages. Although it would 
give the capitalists high profits on sale, 
it would, by contracting trade and pro- 
ducing the slowest returns, confine 
them as a body to the lowest aggre- 
gate amount of yearly profit. Its 
Jriiits would be of the most baleful 
kind to both the individual and the 
nation. 

AVhile tliis is the case touching a 
high rate of profit, a very low one will 
not in many cases cover the expenses 
and losses attendant on business; it 
involves the smaller traders in insolven- 
cy, and, through their ruin, deprives 
the larger ones of profit. A very low 
rate on sale, by the bad debts, w'tc. 
which it produces, wholly takes away 
yearly profit, and substitutes for it loss. 
A moderate rate is the beneficial one 
to every party ; it is that which yields 
the greatest amount of yearly profit to 
the capitalists. 

Ill all this, I have spoken of the 
world as a whole ; I will now shew 
how the system of free trade has ope- 
rated on profits in this country. 

This system htrs greatly reduced 
pricQ to many Interests, and it binds 


them to the reduction. If corn rise 
above the price it has fixed, it over- 
whelms the market with foreign corn ; 
it has similar operation in regard to 
various other commodities. If these 
commodities be not imported, they 
are only excluded by the lowness of 
this price. The agriculturist is not 
only bound in this manner touching 
corn, but he is almost prevented, by 
importation, fiom producing several 
important articles : he may produce 
wool, inferior horses, seeds, &c., but 
he has great difficulty in getting rid 
of them at prices which subject him 
to heavy loss. The system restricts 
some otlier interests not only to the 
low price, but to constant competition 
with foreigners. The shipow ner can- 
not raise his freights, and the silk 
manufacturers, &c. <S:c. their prices, 
without having their trade taken away 
by foreigners ; and, in addition, the 
latter are continually encroaching on 
their trade. 

The price thus established by the 
system will, at the best, only afford 
the lowest rate of profit — a rate which 
will not protect the capitalist from 
average annual loss. The system con- 
tinually tempts the foreigner to re- 
duce it. \VhiIe the British capitalist 
cannot raise it without losing his 
trade, the foreign one can greatly ex- 
tend his by accepting it, and, in con- 
sequence, he constantly struggles to 
do so ; the moment he is successful, it 
falls. Ibis applies to the cases in 
'v\liieh foreigners aic generally ex- 
cluded. Ill others, in which they 
share the traele, the price yields a 
larger profit to them than to British 
capitalists ; in some it subjects the 
latter to loss, while it gives their com^ 
pt titors moilerate gains. 

It inevitably follow’s from all this, 
that these Interests are ahvays in- 
volveil in glut, which is caused, not 
by British, but by foreign capital. 
So long as British e^apital had a mo- 
nopoly of the home market, the in- 
crease of it was employed in provi- 
ding for the increase of population ; as 
more agricultural produce, ships, silks^ 
&c. &c. were called for, it w’as em- 
ployed to supply them. If it produced 
excess, this caused loss, which made 
supply short, and enabled it to again 
command good prices and profits. For 
two or three years, ])rioes and profita 
were, in general, good ; this occasioned 
saving^i to bQ so great that they 
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iluccd excess of comraotlitics ; a few 
months or a year of loss, aided by the 
increase of population, removed the 
excess, and tlien there were two or 
three good years, succeeded hy ano- 
tliertitof suffering. In the interval 
of tlistrcFs, foreign capital could not 
contribute to the glut ; in thatofpro- 
si)erity, it could not assist in produ- 
cing excess; the increase of llritish 
capital could alone be employed in 
enlarging production, and as all trades 
■were enlarged together, the savings 
W'cre spreail through the whole busi- 
ness of the empire. This formed the 
reason why the one interval was so 
short, and the other so long. 

Under the system of free trade, if 
more corn, ship.^, «S:c. be necessary, 
foreign capital is employed to supply 
them. If the British farmers make 
any saving‘s, these cannot be employed 
in extending agriculture, therefore 
they must be thrown on the money 
markit to create excess in other Inte- 
rests. If the ship-owners, silk manu- 
facture r.s,^;c. realize any savings, they 
cannot use them in extending their 
own trades without producing a glut. 
The general savings of the country, 
instead of being, as heretofore, distri- 
buted amidst all Interests, are forced 
into a small number. The system not 
only restricts various Interests from 
making savings, hut it subjects them 
to losi, and still this docs not relieve 
them from glut. As their capital iuul 
production decrease, those of foreign- 
ers increase, and the excess continues. 

The system thus, on the one hand, 
cUstroys British, and, on the other, 
inerea^i s I’oreign, capital and produc- 
tion ; it increases tlie foreign, that 
they may destroy and replace the Bri- 
tish. It keeps the Interests it bears on 
in constant glut, partly by making the 
ein})loyinent of their savings produc- 
tive of the latter, and]>artly hy taking 
employment from their capital, and 
giving it to that of other nations. 
"I’liat which is glut to them, is release 
from it to the foreigner; that which 
is to tlum loss of capital, and the 
means of em])loying it, is to him great 
increa.se of both. 

All tl jis lias its natural effect on 
wages. 1 he f'apitalist reduces them, 
fts his only means of protecting liim- 
Rclf from loss ; he is compelled by 
law to .sell at a certain price, and he 
must reduce wage.s, or sell at a regular 
sacrifice of capital. The reduction 


diminishes consumption, and makes 
the glut greater, and more general. 
If price fall, the foreigner is soon 
compelled by excess to lower his ; 
therefore it yields no lasting protec- 
tion against him. 

The general savings of the country 
are forced upon the cotton, woollen, 
and otlier trades, which are not direct- 
ly affected by the foreigner; the capi- 
tal which the latter keeps throwing 
out of employment in other trades is 
also forced upon them, and the con- 
sumption of their goods is reduced ; 
all tins keeps them in constant glut. 
As their prices fall, the foreigner raises 
his protecting duties against them, 
and in consequence they can only sell 
to him afterwards at the reduction. 

The Economists assert, that all 
trades must obtain about the same 
rate of profit; the great majority, in 
points of importance, are in this man- 
ner bound to the lowest rate, iind 
therefore, on their own doctrine, this 
must be made the general one by the 
system. It is one of their incongruous 
and monstrous ineonsistLiicics, that 
while they make a high rate of j)rofit 
almost the only source of national 
wealth and prosperity, and insist on 
stripping the labourer of bread to ob- 
tain it, they fiercely advocate a system 
which, from its nature, must of ne- 
cessity bind the capitalist to the lowc'^t 
general rale — to one which will not 
protect liim from annual loss. Ac- 
cording to' their fundamental princi- 
l)les, their own system must be a coii- 
.suming pestilence to the empire. 

I will now' look at the doctrines of 
the Economists touching the eflects 
of the culture of inferior land on pro- 
fits. Mr M‘Culloch says, “ The de- 
crca.sing fertility of the soil is there- 
fore, at botvorn, the great and only 
iiecessaiy cause of a fall of profits ;' 
and, he asserts, it becomes such a 
cause, “ Jst, By lessening the quantity 
of produce to be divided between the 
capitalist and the labourer ; and, 2d, 
By increasing the proportion falling 
to the share of the latter.’* This 
means, in plain English, that tlic cul- 
ture of inferior land mu.st of neces- 
sity reduce the rate of profit, because 
a larger amount of capital and labour 
will be required to produce the same 
quantity of corn, ike,, and wages will 
be raised. 

Either this is gross error, or it is 
unimpeachable truth, that the price, 
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or exchangeable value of agricultural 
produce, is not in the least raised when 
the inferior land is taken into cultiva- 
tion, and that such cultivation reduces 
the whole land of the country to an 
equality in fertility with the inferior 
land. This is above dispute. And, 
now, what say the Economists ? They 
asseit, that the inferior land will not 
bo tilled until the price of agricultu- 
ral produce rises — that nothing but 
such a rise can place and keep it un- 
der cultivation ; in other words, they 
maintain, that it will not be tilled 
until a smaller quantity of produce 
will exchan.iic for the same portion of 
money or commodities. I need not 
prove, that its culture will not reduce 
the fertility of the best land. 

W hat, then, is the real fact ? It is, 
that capitalists and labourers on the 
inferior land will have less produce, 
but tlicy will have as much money 
and general commodities as they pre- 
viously had on the best, to divide 
among them ; and, on the best land, 
ihey will have the same produce, but 
a greater portion of money and com- 
moditie-’. Saeriticing landlords to the 
Keoiiomists, tlu‘ rate of ])rotit will be 
as high ou the inferior land as it pre- 
viously was on the best, and on the 
latU r — that is, ou nearly all the til- 
lage land of the country — it will be 

raisid. 

But there is the rise of wages. Here 
we have an exquisite specimen of the 
scienlitie accuracy of the Economists. 
In the lirst place, they insist that no- 
thing but a lise of price can cause the 
inferior land to be cultivated — then 
tluy insi'-t tliat this rise must inevi- 
tably cause a proportionate rise of 
wages — and then they insist that the 
latter must reduce profits. Now the 
liso of price must of necessity be a 
rise of jirotit, or it can form no in- 
tlucemenl for cultivating the inferior 
land, and, according to them, the cer- 
tain rise of wages will reduce profit 
to le-s than its former rate. They 
thtrcfoie in reality maintain this:— 
Protits must vise, or the inferior land 
will not be tilled ; the rise in them 
must be maintained, or the culture of 
the 1 ind will be abandoned ; if they 
do rise, wages will assureilly be so far 
advanced as to make them less than 
they were previously, and still this 
inlerior land will be kept in, and even 
worse will be taken into, cultivation. 
After agricultural produce is raised; 


wages arc. Conceding this, what does 
it amount to.?^ The rise in produce 
causes the same quantity of it to com- 
mand as much labour after the rise 
of wages, as it commanded before. 
Wheat is tloubled in price, and wages 
are doubled, but nevertheless, the 
farmer obtains the same quantity of 
labour for the same quantity of wheat. 
This, in truth, is what the Economists 
contend for. They in reality main- 
tain, that the culture of the inferior 
land cannot be continued, if the rise 
of profits be not permanent ; and this 
is equivalent to maintaining, that when 
it is commenced, the rate of profit 
must be permanently raised to nearly 
the whole of the agricultural capital- 
ists, and moreov’er, must keep rising 
to them, as stdl worse land is taken 
into tillage. According to them, if 
the rate thus rise in agriculture, it 
must rise generally. 

Such is the absurdity of reasoning 
upon a mere division of the produce. 
In new countries, where the best land 
can be had for nothing, and is alone 
cultivated, the whole produce, how- 
ever abundant it is, gives the capital- 
ists and labourers jointly much less 
command over general commodities, 
than the small portion of produce 
yielded by the inferior land of Eng- 
land. In such countries, the rate of 
profit is extremely low' in agriculture, 
while it is high in trade, and wages 
are high. The cause is to be found 
in this : — if a man have a little 1110110}% 
it will enable him to grow corn, though 
not to embark in trade ; tlic labourer 
can become a farmer almost without 
capital ; agricultural produce is raised 
in excess ; and as the excess cannot 
be sold, it is used to extend production, 
and thus the glut is made permanent. 

In old countries, where only the 
best land is cultivated, althougli the 
whole is appropriated, the rate of pro- 
fit is extremely low in agriculture, 
while it is high in trade. WJiy do 
not tlie agriculturists, agreeably to the 
doctrines of the Economists, transfer 
their capital to trade, and thereby pro- 
duce e([uality of profits.^ Because 
they cannot. They are the owners of 
the land, it is unsaleable, and they 
must cultivate it for the low rate of 
profit, or receive none. 

It is indisputable that the rate of pro« 
fit in agriculture is the lowest in coun- 
tries where none but the best land is 
cultivated ; and it is equally so; that 
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when corn was at the highest price in 
this country, profits were at the high- 
est on the worst farms as well as on 
the best. According to all experience, 
the culture of inferior land has always 
been accompanied by a rise of profits 
to the general body of agricultural 
ca))italists. 

It is, from all this, impossible for 
the culture of inferior land to have 
any effect in reducing profits. No 
matter whether food and labour be 
cheap or dear, an abundant supply of 
capital must cause a low rate of pro- 
fit, precisely as an abundant supply 
of goods must cause low prices. 

I will now examine the doctrine, 
that population has a tendency to in- 
crease more rapidly than the means 
of subsistence, because, as it increases, 
land of less fertility must bo cultiva- 
ted to supply it with food. 

Now what are its means of subsist- 
ence? Adequate wages and a suffi- 
ciency of employment: it is a scaicity 
of these, and not of food, which forms 
the cause whenever it has a scarcity 
of these means. 

Does, then, the cultvire of inferior 
land reduce wag<.s ? The Economists 
say no ; they aver that if food rise, 
wages must sooner or later rise also. 
It is laul down by their leading prin- 
ciples, that corn cannot rise without 
raising wages, and that the latter must 
rise when such culture is resorted to. 
Of course, according to them, wages 
'Will afibrd the -.aine means of subsist- 
ence after this is done, as they did 
previously. 

Does it reduce employment? No, 
reply the Economists, it employs a 
greater number of hands to raise the 
same quantity of food. Much more 
labour must be expendtd on inferior, 
than on rich, land, to raise the same 
portion of corn. Emifioymeiit must 
then of necessity be greatly enlarged 
by it. 

How, then, can it have the effect as- 
cribed to it ? Population, in proportion 
to iis numbers, lias less produce to di- 
vide. I deny this. 

If the whole population were em- 
ployed solely in raising agricultural 
produce as its onfy means of subsist- 
ence, ihe doctrine would be correct ; 
but It is not. Dr if the part of it not 
employed in agriculture could con- 
stantly obtain full employment at good 
'wag<‘S in trade and manufactures, the 
doctrine would not be so fj^llacipu^ 


it is ; but this is not the case. The 
assumptions which alone could sup- 
port the Economists, are the reverse 
of fact. 

Conceding that, when the inferior 
land is cultivated, a greater part of the 
population is required for raising the 
same quantity of agricultural produce, 
still if w'ages, as the Economists as- 
sert, be raised equally with food, the 
whole population has precis(dy as 
much of such produce as it would have 
if the best land only were in tillage. 
It has as much of such produce as it 
can consume ; it c mnot, except for a 
moment, have much more ; and if it 
could, the excess would injure greatly 
its means of subsistence. 

Granting that the agricultural part 
of the population has less of its own 
produce to divide amidst its members, 
than the same capital andlabour would 
extract from land of the first (piality, 
still it has as much of the means ot 
subsistence to divide, as the latter 
would yield it. The small ([uantity 
of produce drawn from the inferior 
land, has the same exchangeable va- 
lue which the large quantity drawn 
from the best would have ; tliercforo 
it commands the same portion of the 
mean'* of subsistence. 

What is the case with the other 
part of the population ? 

Tile Economists compare the differ- 
ent qualities of land to the machinery 
employed in manufactures. They re- 
present that the best land is like the 
best machinery, and that the culture 
of the inferior laml is as injurious as 
the use of the hast, instead of the 
most productive, machims wmuld be. 
Their comparison is essentially erro- 
neous. When before improvements 
the worst machinery only was used, 
c' cry manuf-cturer in the trade had 
the same ; tliercforo to make the com- 
parison true, all better land ought to 
become as unproductive as the inferior 
is when taken into culture. When ihe 
inferior land igplaccd under the plough, 
the body of the agriculturists arc pla- 
ced in the situation the cotton manu- 
facturers would be in, should they 
with tlic best machinery obtain prices 
wliich would pay for the use of the 
worst. The culture of tliis land raises 
profits greatly to the mass of the agri- 
culturists, but the use of improved 
machinery does not raise profits to the 
manufacturers. The bad machine ne- 
Ycr gets any better ; the infvriqr land 
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keeps rising in fertility ; it is like a 
machine which from use becomes more 
productive, until it nearly equals the 
best. The culture of this land keeps 
continually enlarging the quantity of 
the best, and making it more produc- 
tive. 

JMachiiiery which renders labour 
more productive, is not a good, but a 
mighty evil, if it diminish employ- 
ment. If it do this, it of necessity di- 
minishes the means of subsistence. It 
takes from these means far more on 
the one hand by destroying work, cau- 
sing a glut of labour, and lowering 
wages, than it adds to them on the 
other by reducing the prices of com- 
modities. It is only beneficial wdien 
it makes goods cheaper, without de- 
creasing the quantity of employment 
and the amount of wages. 

lint the comparison fails the most 
signally here. Agriculture is the great 
source of manufactures and trade, and 
its extent must always govern theirs. 
Its produce is exchanged for manu- 
factures and merchandise, and the 
quantity of these it requires, must go- 
vern the ([uantity wliich the manu- 
facturers and traders can sell to each 
other. If we value the surplus agri- 
cultural produce of the w'orld at a 
thousand millions, manufacturers and 
tradi'is must exist to supply their 
goods to this amount, and likewise to 
supply each other. Let this value be 
reduced to live hundred millions, and 
half of those who have supplied the 
agiiculturists will lose their cmploy- 
uKiit, and be disabled from buying of 
their brethren. 

'rhus, pro\ ided \vagcs and profits be 
not reduced in manufactures and trade, 
cM'ry demand of the agricultuiists for 
additional goods must call into being 
an additional numberof manufacturers 
and traders to supply both the demand 
;ind each other. And every falling off 
in the dein.ind must deprive a pro- 
portionate number of employment. 


The quantity of manufactures and 
merchandise which the agriculturists 
can take, must be governed by the 
price which they can obtain for their 
produce. Each can only raise a cer- 
tain portion of produce on his land, 
whether the price be high or low, and 
he can consume no more manufactures 
and merchandise than he can obtain 
for it. If their prices be doubled, their 
consumption of manufactures and mer- 
chandise will he doubled, allowing for 
the increase of price iii the latter and 
for savings ; if their prices be reduced 
one half, their consumption wdll be 
reduced in the same degree. I may 
observe, that savings in agriculture 
are comparatively small. The frugal 
fanner can save but little in the course 
of a long life, and the landlord gene- 
rally lives up to Ills income. Near- 
ly all the profits, however great they 
may be, are expended in consump- 
tion.* 

The case is wholly different with 
the manu file hirers and traders. They 
do not extract a limited quantity of 
produce from a limited portion of land, 
but they practically labour for hire ; 
they can produce their' goods to any 
extent, and raise their means of pro- 
curing their agricultural produce as 
its price ^i^cs ; provided they keep 
their wages and profits from real re- 
duction, their giving a greater quanti- 
ty of their goods for the same of such 
produce renders their means of sub- 
sistence the more ample. 

There is, then, this radical difterence 
helw'cen the circumstances of the agri- 
culturists, and those of the manufac- 
turers and traders. The former can- 
not govern the price of their surplus 
produce ; they can only consume the 
iiiunufactures and merchandise wluLdi 
it will exchange for, and they cannot 
increase the quantity of it as its ex- 
changeable value falls: the latter can 
generally govern the pricis of their 
goods; if the exchangeable value of the 


• 111 foreign nations, where there are comparatively no farmers, the leading land- 
owncis who cultivate their own estates, expend their profits chielly in consumption, 
'flic Economists ought to maintain, that the prices requisite for cultivating inferior 
land aic the parent, not of rent, but of the farmer’s profit. ^VJlen prices are so low 
tliat they will not yield both rent and this profit, the latter, but not the former, is an- 
nihilated. The owner invariably cultivates his land for the sake of rent, when he 
cannot find a tenant who will pay it; but he never suffers a tenant to occupy it rent- 
free. The truth is, the expenses of the tenant’s family are saved when the owner 
is also the occupier, and the amount contributes greatly towards paying the costs o( 
cultivation, 
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latter fall they can increase the quan- 
tity so as still to command the same 
portion of agricultural produce, and 
they can make this increase a source of 
benefit. In respect of manufactures 
and merchandise, the agriculturists 
are the employers, and the manufac- 
turers and traders are the people em- 
ployed, therefore the means of sub- 
sistence of the latter must rise and fall 
with the means of the former to pro- 
vide them with employment. A rise 
or fall in the exchangeable value of agri- 
cultural produce must enlarge or dimi- 
nish the consumption of manufactures 
and merchandise, therefore it must en- 
large or diminish the means of subsist- 
ence of tile body of the population. Of 
course, a rise or tall in the exchangeable 
valueoi'inaiiufcictures and merchandise 
must diiiiinish or enlarge the general 
coiisiiniptn*!! of them, and therefore 
the general means of subsistence. I 
may add, that the profits of the ma- 
nufacturers and traders are, to a large 
extent, converted into capital, while, 
as I have already stated, those of the 
agriculturists are chiefly expended in 
coiiMimption. Add twenty millions 
to the income of the latter, and tne 
sum will be in a great degree expend- 
ed in con‘^unlingnlallufactured goods : 
add it to tile income of the former, and 
to a large ext(nt it will be formed in- 
to c'tpital ; for a year or two, it will 
be eiiiployt d in carrying production to 
excLN\, and then will create glut, and 
miuii of it will be dissipated or put 
into the jioekets of foreigners. 

1 am most anxious for this radical 
difference to he duly understood and 
attei.iled to, because the essentials of 
Pulilical Economy turn upon it. It 
can scarcely be necessary for me to 
say, that 1 am speaking of the w^orld 
as a whole ; therefore the point toueb- 
ir.g competing with other nations is 
out of the question. I shall in due 
time notice this point, and the culture 
of our ow n inferior land. 

Jtecurriiig thei’ to the coinpari.‘=on, 
when the agriculturists have to resort 
to an inferior inacliine, all the better 
une^ are rendered more productive, the 
profits of the great body are raised, and 
a mneb larger (juaritity of manufac- 
turf’S oinl merchandise arc required 
and pjoduccd. But when the manu- 
facturers have the inferior machine, all 
have the same, the profits of all are 
equally low, and from their high price 
much less of their goods are rcfjuired 

and produced. The bad machine in 


agriculture and the good one in ma- 
nufactures have the same efiect — both 
raise the consumption of commodities. 
The former could only operate like 
the bad one in manufactures, by re- 
ducing all the land to the same point 
of inferiority — by raising the pi ices of 
the agriculturists without raising their 
profits — by increasing the price of food 
without increasing the consumption of 
the commodities requiicd in exchange 
for it. This bad machine becomes 
from use a good one helore the next 
had one has to he resorted to ; there- 
fore, nearly the W'hole of the lands cul- 
tivated must always be of good qua- 
lity. 

The Economists very naturally do 
not notice this difference, but, on the 
contrary, they practically affirm that 
it has no existence. They constantly 
speak as though, in regard to produc- 
tion, the circumstances of the agricul- 
turists were ])recisely the same as those 
of the manufacturers and traders ; and 
they always insist that the ]>roduce of 
the former cannot rise without entail- 
ing proportionati' loss on the latter. 
If the manufacturer ha\e to give do 
yards of cloth, or dO hats, instead of 
•^0, for the same quantity of corn, tlu'y 
maintain that he is a loser to the ex- 
tent of the difiereiice ; and represent 
that lie is in the state^ihe corn grower 
W’ouM be in should the latter have to 
give the same (juantity of corn for ‘iO 
instead of dO yards of cloth or hats. 
That men so astunishinely ignorant 
should proclaim iheir.selves the jki- 
rents of a science, and rail against the 
ignorance of those wdio dissent from 
them, is not very remarkable j Init it is 
extremely > 0 , that they should have 
disciples ainuEt people of knowledge 
and experience. 

If corn h' so far raised as to lerpiire 
for the same quantity dO, instr.id of 
yo yards of cloth, the inaimtactiner’s 
workman, as the Economists assirt, 
W'ilJ raise his w'ages, so that his labour 
will still exchange for the same (juan- 
tity of corn, and the master will raise 
his price, and still get the same profit 
per yard. The workman’s wages, there- 
Ibrc, will command the same portion 
of commodities, and he will'liave much 
more work. Tlie master, on the one 
hand, will have his trade and profits 
greatly enlarged ; and on the other, 
liis expenses of Jiving will be, hut not 
to the same extent, increased. Both 
will be much benefited ; they will be 
more ublc to give the greater number 
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of yards, than they previously were to 
give the lesser. lJut if corn fall, so 
that yards will purchase the same 
<|uaiitity instead of 30, no more tlian 
^^0 will be ])urchased. The fanner 
cannot, like the manufacturer, increase 
Jn's production, and still obtain the 30 
yards by [giving more corn for them ; 
he cannot produce a grain more of 
corn in consctjucnce of the fall, and if 
lie could produce the additional quan- 
tity required for the 30 yards, the ma- 
nufacturer would not buy it. The 
workman’s wages will fall in propor- 
tion to the fall in corn, and his em- 
ployment will be reduced ; the mas- 
ter’s price will fall, and his trade will 
be narrow'ed. 

If the rise of w'agcs should make it 
necessary for the manufacturer to 
raise his cloth to the extent of the rise 
in corn, his trade w'oiild not be enlar- 
ged, ])ut a much less advance would be 
suHicii nt. Kven if his tiade should re- 
ceive no inerease, his profits on the 
cloth would not be reduced ; his ex- 
pense ('f liNing wwld only be increa- 
sed. 

The Economists support themselves 
lu ieby tlu'sc arguments, wliich utter- 
ly dunolish eacli other. In the first 
place, they aver, that if corn fall, the 
coiisunu'rs will have the amount of the 
reduction to expend in other commodi- 
ties, and this is the same as maintain- 
ing that wages and prices will not be 
in the least lowered ; and then they 
aver, that if it fall, wages will lull 
efjually, and jirofits will rise, although 
no more of the latter will be c'xpended 
in eoiisiiiTiption. Now if, as they as- 
sert, wniges will he', anel ought to be, 
led need in proportion to the fall in 
com, the working classes cannot pos- 
sibly liave more to expend in other 
cennmodities after the* fall than tbc'y 
had before ; and if tlie capitalists :ave 
their incre'ase of profits, their expendi- 
ture will not he increased. On their 
own shewing, therefore, the consumii- 
tion of cotumodities will be enormous- 
ly diminished amidst the agricultii- 
jists, without being increased amidst 
the rest of the population. Wliat must 
inevitably How' from this ? A great 
decrease of employment, and there- 
fore of consumption, amidst the work- 
ing classes ; and a great glut of goods, 
and therefore a great fall of prices, 
profits, and consumption, amidst the 
manufacturers and tfaders. 

If their prices, wages, and extent 
of trade, could he kept from propoi> 


tionate reduction after a fall in agri- 
cultural produce, the manufacturing 
and trading classes might benefit from 
the fall ; but this is an utter iinpos- 
sibility. These must rise and fall with 
the price of agricultural produce ; of 
course, I mean the general price with 
average crops. 

Thus, then, when it is necessary to 
cultivate the inferior land, the means 
of subsistence of the agriculturists are 
greatly increased ; the masters gain 
greater profits, and the labourers gain 
a vast increase of employment. 'J'he 
Economists insist that wages will rise 
in an equal degree with food, therefore 
the manufacturing and trading la- 
bourers will have, in rate of wages, 
the command over commodities whuh 
they had previously, and they w^ill, on 
the one hand, receive a great inerease 
of em])loymLnt, and on the other, be 
relieved from much competition ; their 
means of subsistence must tlurefore 
be largely increased. And their mas- 
ters will, as a body, obtain an im- 
mense increase of trade, which will 
enable them to raise their rate of pro- 
fit, consequently their means of sub- 
sistence must be much augmented. 
These means must be gieatiy raiseel 
to the general population. 

I.et us suppose this couiury in its 
present state to npreseiu the w’oild — 
to luuc no intercourse willi any other, 
and to produce every commodity. If, 
from the necessity for cuhivuting in- 
ferior land, wheat should lise to, and 
remain at, SOs. or 90s., with full crops, 
anel other produce should rise equally, 
what wouhl follow? The profits of 
the landlords and fanners would be 
enormously inereaseel ; not only would 
a large additional quantity of labour be 
employed on theinferior land, but evci y 
farmer in the country would employ 
considerably more. The agricultural 
part of the population wouhl be great- 
ly incrc'ased in number, anel its means 
of subsistence would be greatly increa- 
sed. It would require a va.^t addition- 
al (juantity of manufactures and mer- 
chandise, and from this would flow’ a 
vast iiu'roasc of trade and employment 
to the manufaeturing and trading par- 
ty. Saying nothing of the masters, it 
is evident that the working classes 
wrould have their means of subsistence 
very largidy augmented in every call- 
ing ; perhaps with the present popu- 
lation, tw^o millions of souls more, in- 
cluding women and children, would 
be employed; than aie at present. 
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And now, still supposing this coun- 
try to represent the world, as I have 
stated, let us enquire what would fol- 
low if all the land required for culture 
could be instantly converted into land 
of the first quality, llent, the Econo- 
mists say, would be wholly annihi- 
lated ; the means of investing money 
on mortgage would be destroyed — per- 
haps half the labour and capital em- 
ployed in cultivation would be thrown 
out of employment — every farmer 
'would be bound by the lowest prices 
to the lowest profit ; and a very great 
number of farmers would be driven 
out of business, as infinitely less land 
would be cultivated. A vast part of 
the agricultural population would be 
deprived wholly of the means of con- 
suming manufactured goods ; and the 
means of the remainder would be very 
largely reduced; if prices shall fall only 
one third, the fall would take effect 
chiefly on these means, and would per- 
haps takefrom them two thirds. Could 
the capital and labour here deprived of 
employment regain it amidst the ma- 
nufacturers and traders ? No, the lat- 
ter would lovse an immense part of 
their trade amidst the agriculturists; 
and according to the doctrines of the 
Economists, tlieir means of consuming 
their own goods would not be in- 
creased ; of course, amidst them cin- 
plo}ment would be taken from a very 
great portion of capital and labour. 
In agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
tures, the means of subsistence would 
sustain gigantic reduction. 

The means of subsistence to popula- 
tion arc to be found in employment. 
Whenever they are deficient, it arises 
not from the dearness of food caused 
by the culture of inferior land, but 
from the want of employment to buy 
food with. The deficiency is gene- 
rally the greatest where food is the 
cheapest, and vice verm. Population, 
once fullyemployed on adequate terms, 
will never want these means, if em- 
ployment increase as rapidly as itself. 

This employment is to be found in 
the production of the various coinmo- 
liities which the population consumes 
annually, and of course it must be re- 
gulated bv the quantity of it which 
fiucL production will furnish. The 
latter must be governed by consump- 
tion. The population must consume 
ns much as it produces ; consequent- 
ly, when it is fully employed on ade- 
quate terms, every increase of it, to 
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find an equal increase of employment, 
must consume as much as it produces. 

It is because the increase of popula- 
tion docs not consume as much as it 
can produce, that it diminishes the ge- 
neral means of subsistence. 

If the population of the world be 
fully employed on adequate terms, it 
must consume all the commodities it 
produces, or there must necessarily 
soon be an excess, which will deprive a 
large part of it of the means of subsis- 
tence, by depriving this part of em- 
ployment. if in the course of a year 
there be an increase in it of a million, 
this increase must consume all it pro- 
duces, or it will create such an excess. 
Savings must not consist of commodi- 
ties, for if they do, they will produce 
ruinous glut; they arc not savings 
until they are converted into money 
through the consumption of the com- 
modities ; practically they are a per 
centage paid in money out of general 
'ivages and profits to tlie capitalists for 
producing the goods. 

Commodities are produced by capi- 
tal and labour jointly ; if they were 
produced wholly by the former, the 
means of subsistence could not be ob- 
tained by the mass of population, save 
from the charity of capitalists. 'I’iiis 
is indisputable, although the Econo- 
mists hold that in each case the quan- 
tity of employment for labour would 
beat the maximum. In proportion as 
they arc in the aggregate produced by 
it and not by labour, population will 
increase more rapidly tlian the means 
of subsistence — that is, than enqiloy- 
ment. Their money pric(‘, after cer- 
tain deductions, is divided between the 
capitalists and labourers; and it goes 
principally to the fonmr, if they be 
produced principally by capital. If 
the capitrbst receive nearly all the 
price, he uses it to replice the mom y 
he has fi.xcd on as savings, and expends 
very little of it in consumption ; and 
his labourers can only consume to the 
amount of the trifling share of it wliich 
falls to them. A handful of indivi- 
duals thus produce, in the course of 
a year, as many commodities as seve- 
ral thousands can consume, and they 
consume scarcely any. I sjicak of the 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
which, as I have already said, must go- 
vern all other consumption. In a case 
like this, the most trifling part of the 
increase of population can supply what 
the whole can consume ; and in oon^ 
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sequence nearly the whole must be 
unable to procure employment. In 
tliis country, machinery, that is, capi- 
tal, docs the work, which it would rc- 
uirc very many millions of people to 
0 ; in some cases, it makes goods 
much clieaper, and in others very 
little; several important articles which 
it produces could be produced almost 
as cheaply by hand labour. Assuming 
that if the latter were substituted for 
it, the goods which it produces would 
be doubled in price on the average, and 
only half the quantity would be consu- 
med, still there would be employment 
for many millions of people beyond 
what there is at present. It must be 
rerneinbcrcd that I am speaking of the 
abstract question touching the world 
as a whole ; for reasons which I shall 
afterwards state, I say nothing against 
the use of machinery in this country, 
circumstanced as it is in respect of 
other nations. 

If the money expended in the con- 
sumption of manufactured goods could 
constantly buy all which the whole 
population could produce, there could 
l)e no deficiency of the means of sub- 
sistence, provided wages were suffi- 
ciently high. If wages were raised in 
proportion to the share which capital 
hail in production, so as to enable the 
labourers and capitalists jointly to con- 
sume all that could be produced, there 
w'ould be no scarcity of the means of 
subsistence. The case would be the 
same if the consumption of the capi- 
talists were raised in such proportion. 
Rut with this production by capital, 
wages are reduced ; and the capitalists 
only obtain the profit, and consume the 
same which they would do if they pro- 
duced with labour. Thus a part of the 
iunrease of population is enabled to 
supply the whole, and the rest knows 
not where to find the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The grand question then is — How 
can the money which is so expended 
be kept up to the requisite amount ? 

In niamifacturcs and trade all must 
obtain about the same rate of profit; 
this rate must be the same with pro- 
duction by capital as by labour; it 
must I'L generally a low one, and pro- 
fits will be, as far as possible, convert- 
ed into savings. It is, therefore, ut- 
terly impossible to cause, by a rise of 
profits ill them alone, the requisite ex- 
penditure in consumption. 

If by any means the manufacturers 


and traders could be enabled to ob- 
tain the high rate of profit which high 
prices of agricultural produce give to 
the agriculturists, they would use 
their profits in production instead of 
consumption, and create ruinous glut ; 
but even should they expend them 
in consumption, it would not have 
the desired effect. The exchange- 
able value of manufactured goods 
would be greatly raised, touching agri- 
cultural produce; and this, instead 
of increasing, w^ould reduce both the 
prices and consumption of the latter. 
The agriculturists w^ould be unable to 
charge more, and to extract more from 
the same extent of land, therefore 
their consumption of such goods would 
be much reduced ; wages w'ould not 
be raised, therefore such consumption 
w^ould be much reduced amidst the 
working classes ; from this the agri- 
culturists would sell much less pro- 
duce. I have already shewn that such 
high rate of profit would keep general 
consumption at the lowest point. The 
manufacturers and traders, therefore, 
would have their means of employing 
capital and their yearly profits reduced 
in proportion to the advance in their 
rate of profit, and, although indivi- 
duals might be greatly benefited, as a 
whole this advance would yield no 
benefit to general consumption. If 
theirs should be raised, that of the 
rest of the population would be great- 
ly lessened. 

I ought, perhaps, here to notice the 
doctrine of the Economists, that the 
rate of profit must be as high in agri- 
culture, as in manufactures and trade, 
because if it be not, capital will be 
transferred from the former to the 
latter until equality is produced. It 
is altogether erroneous. If he can 
obtain no profit, the farmer will keep 
on his farm so long as he can escape 
loss ; no matter how high profits may 
be in trade, lie will not enter it be- 
cause he does not under^t■and it, and 
could only expect to find in it ruin. 
If prices be so low that iarmers can- 
not occupy without loss, the owner 
must cultivate his land, or wholly 
abandon profit, lie cannot transfer 
his capital to trade ; the value of bis 
land has fallen with prices, and if he 
can find a buyer, he must sell it at 
the sacrifice of the greatest part of his 
capital. The buyer, to make any pro- 
fit, must cultivate the land at the low 
prices* Here is loss, but wo real 
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transfer, of capital. So long as the 
least profit can be drawn from it, the 
land will be cultivated without any 
regard to the profits of trade. Steady 
high prices of agricultural produce 
liave ellects the reverse of those pro- 
duced by the high prices of manufac- 
tured goods. The large profits which 
they yield arc expended in consump- 
tion. While the high exchangeable 
value of manufactured goods reduces 
the consumption of both them and 
produce, that of the latter raises such 
consumption. While the dearness of 
such goods, by reducing demand, nar- 
rows employment and lowers wages, 
that of agricultural ])roduce, by in- 
creasing demand, enlarges employ- 
ment and raises WMges. Manufac- 
turers and traders can obtain even a 
liigher rate of profit, and they have 
far more trade ; and wages are liigher 
in ])n)portion, and infinitely more la- 
bour is employed, when agricultural 
produce is regularly dear with good 
crops, than when it is cheap. 

Notbing, therefore, but high profits 
on such produce can keep the money 
expended m manufactured goods at 
the ie(jui<ite amount. If they could 
aUva}s be kept sufficiently high, there 
w'oiild never be any scarcity of cm- 
ploymcTU, and, of course, of the means 
of sul).sistence. 

In iJ lustration, suppose that there 
is ail increase of population of 1000 
souls, and that they cannot procure 
any employment save what they can 
supply to ( ach other. Suppose fur- 
ther, that half of them can raise all 
tile aaiicultural produce, and that 
:3()0 of the leinainder, witli the aid of 
machinery, can produce all the manu- 
factured goo(K required by the whole. 
In this CISC, there will be 200 people 
incapable of finding employment and 
the means of subsistence. Let tlic 
profits of tlie agriculturists be so far 
raise<l as to enable them to consume 
double tlic quantity of manufactured 
goods, anfl 1( t w'ages and prices be so 
tar r as to yield tlic same com- 
mand over com modi ties to the labourer, 
and the ‘-aine rate of profit to the trader. 
^J'he agriculturists will require a great 
additional quantity of goods ; tlic 
manufacturers and traders will be 
cuablcd to consume more by receiving 
a great increase of trade ; mucli more 
agricultural produce will have to be 
raised ; and all tliis w'ill provide em- 
ployment for the 300 idle souls, 


In speaking of high prices of agri- 
cultural produce,* I mean such as will 
yield great profits. The natural fer- 
tility of land is only a matter of com- 
parison. If all the land in the world 
were of such inferior quality, that ex- 
pensive culture could only extract 
from it two quarters of wheat per acre, 
it would, with such prices as w’ouhl 
yield good profits to the farmer, and 
two or three pounds per acre rent to 
the landlord, afford infinitely more 
subsistence to poimlation, than it w ould 
do, if it were all of the first quality, 
and prices wore so low as to yield no 
rent and scarcely any profit to the 
cultivator. 

The culture of inferior land is the 
only thing which can give constant 
great profits to the body of the agri- 
culturists. In countries where the land 
is all appropiiatcd, and there is a pro- 
fusion of the best, tlu TO is an excess 
of produce, and in consequence ])rices 
are so low, that they yii ld the lowest 
amount of profits. From this sucli 
countries, putting out of sight export, 
can only emjiloy the smallest miinher 
of manufacturers and traders, and 
supply the least portion of the means 
of subsistence to population. In Rus- 
sia, Roland, Prussia, cS:e., notwith- 
standing their excess of corn and catlh*, 
population is confined to tlie lowest 
scale of li\ing, that is, to the smallest 
sliare in proportion of th(‘ means of 
.subsistence. 

Ry tbe produce of land, I mejn all 
kinds. 'J’hat ef corn and jiastnre land 
necessarily takes tbe procedtnee, not 
only from its direct value, Init lieeau-e 
it calls into use the produce of other 
descriptions of land. I may add, f 
have spoken on the assumption, that 
there is ahvays as nu ch land as is 
required for culture. 

The Kconomists fall into their error 
here, as tliey do on other occasions, ])y 
looking at nothing but the mere divi- 
sion of produce. If tlie farmers and 
their labourers had nothing whatt ver 
to subsist on but the jiroduce they ex- 
tracted from the soil, and did not ex- 
cliange it for oilier commodities, their 
means of suhsistincc would unques- 
tionably be much less on inferior than 
on ricli land. Rut this is not tlie 
case. Ihey cAchango the produce for 
the means of .subsistence, therefore 
the means must be governed by its 
exchangeable value. It makes no dif- 
ference to them, whether they extract 
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two quarters of wheat, or ten, from the 
acre of land, if the two quarters will 
exchange for as many commodities as 
the ten. If the Kconornists do not 
err touching land, it must of necessity 
follow, that because the masters and 
workmen in the cotton trade have 
now far more cottons in proportion to 
capital and labour to divide among 
them than they had formerly, they 
en joy a far greater share of the means 
of subsistence. But what is the fact ? 
These masters and workmen divide 
among them infinitely more cottons, 
and still they have far less of the 
means of subsistence. Why ? Because 
the full in the exchangeable value of 
cottons has been greater than the in- 
crease in the productiveness of the ca- 
pital and labour which produce them. 

From what I have stated, I draw 
the conclusions, 1st, The higher the 
exchangeable value of agricultural 
produce and labour is touching ma- 
nufactured goods, the greater must be 
the consumption both of such goods 
and of such produce and labour ; and 
the greater such consumption is, the 
more abundant must he the means of 
ijiih^ist( nee to population; 2d, The 
higher the exchangeable value of agri- 
cultural produce is, the greater must 
be the (piantity of employment, and, 
of necessity, the higher must DC the 
exchangeable value of labour in regard 
to both rate and aggregate amount of 
wages. 

If tlie Kconornists do not err, what 
is the ]uecise worth of their furious 
declamations against the culture of 
inferior land ? From what tliey say 
of nnuhines, the poor citizen may 
well imagine, that such culture com- 
pels him to ])ay a thousand-fold more 
for liis food than lie ought. Allow- 
ing reasonable protit to the farmer, 
a modtrate standard of living to the 
labonror, and eommon interest to the 
landlord for the money he has ex- 
pended in buildings and fences, wheat 


could not be grown on the best land 
in this country for less than 15s. per 
quarter. The Economists declare, that 
if the trade in corn were perfectly 
free, wlieat could not, in general, be 
imported for less than 50s. or 55s. 
The price required for cultivating the 
inferior land is only from (iOs. to 70s. 
According, therefore, to the Econo- 
mists, the culture of such land can 
only make the consumer pay los. or 
15s. per annum more for his w'hcat, 
than he would have to pay if the best 
land only were cultivated. Now, as- 
suming that, in its whole operation, 
such culture will impose on the la- 
bourer ail additional expense of a shil- 
ling per week, and that w^agf s arc 
raised in proportion, it will raise his 
wages 10 per cent who has los. per 
week, it will raise his 5 who has 20s,, 
and it will raise his 2} wlio has lOs. 
If the price of a commodity consist 
to the extent of one-fourth of British 
wages, and the labourer have 20s. 
per week, it will be raised about 1 \ 
per cent. The doctrine, that the worlil 
has continually to resort to still more 
inferior land, is erroneous. Siicaking 
generally, the inferior band which is 
cultivated, and that which is not, 
keeps constantly improving. If wheat 
were kept at 70s., and other produce 
of all kinds at prices proportionally 
high, every hill, and every inch of 
land in this country, could be pro- 
fitably cultivated, save the small part 
which is incurably barren. The rea- 
son vdiy a vast portion of our waste 
land is not cultivated, is, the land- 
lords have not the means or the will 
to drain, enclose, build, or otlurwise 
put it into the state ri(|Uired by the 
occupier, although they might do sii 
with jirofit to themselves. 

I must reserve my further obsorva- 
tions for another Article. 

I have the honour to be, »5cc. 

OXK or Till’ ()l 1) >CHOOI. 

London, lOth 1S29. 
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It is, I believe, a truth very gene- 
rally known and acknowledged, that, 
during the last half century, the pro- 
vince of Munster, in Ireland, has never 
enjoyed, at any period, ten years of 
uninterrupted tranquillity. Either 
contending factions have disturbed the 
public peace, or banditti, confederated 
against all established government, 
have spread consternation by their ex- 
cesses, and have excited horror in hu- 
mane hearts by the punishment which 
their crimes provoked. At all times, 
the peaceable have been in a state of 
alarm, feeling but little reliance on 
the power of the law to protect them 
against those barbarities and disorders 
by which the country has been so long 
afflicted. Of some of these disorders 
— the banc of Ireland — it was not the 
least remarkable peculiarity, that their 
origin and occasion were unknown. 
Oppressive landlords, importunate and 
merciless agents and tithe-proctors, 
have been, from time to time, the sub- 
ject of complaint, and have been re- 
presented as the justification of enor- 
mity ; but, upon various occasions, 
no explanation or excuse whatever has 
been offered, and the country has be- 
come the theatre of a relentless and 
Favage warfare, of which no man could 
say what w'as the cause or the object. 

At the time when our story com- 
mences, the county of Tipperary had 
been agitated by the fierce contentions 
of two parties, known by the appella- 
tions of Caravatsand Shanavests. The 
latter term, signifying an old wallet- 
coat,*’ had been, in a species of good- 
liumourcd derision, applied to the 
leader of one faction, and was, from 
him, derived to his retainers. The 
other w'as a name associated with more 
gloomy recollections, and was selected 
in a manner characteristic of the peo- 
ple who had assumed it, and of the 
times (it might be added) in which it 
was adopted. The head of their par- 
ty, a man named Hanly, was, while 
he lived, a person who had attained 
high distinction in the chivalrous of- 
fice to which lie had dedicated himself 
—that of redressing the grievances of 
the peasantry upon all occasions where 
they needed his succour. He had 


gathered around him a ferocious band, 
styled the “ Moyle Rangers,” and, 
by their outrages, had acquired a very 
terrific reputation. The eml, how- 
ever, of such doings was, in some in- 
stances, death. Alienated friends are 
bitter enemies; and Ilanly, afUr ha- 
ving been a plague and a terror to the 
country, was hunted down by some 
among those from whom, in former 
times, he would have sought assist- 
ance, and became an example, that 
justice does not always neglect the 
murderer. On the day of his execu- 
tion, the leader of the Shanavests de- 
clared, that he would remain to see 
the caravat (the colloquial Irish for 
neckcloth”) on the neck of his fallen 
foe ; and the epithet of dishonour wan 
instantly caught up by a party who 
regarded the death of their chief as a 
martyrdom, and who resolved to efface 
the indignity sought to be annexed to 
their chieftain*3 name, by connecting 
the manner of his death with the sym- 
bol of their union. Hence the name 
of Caravats — a w'ar-cry potent as the 
drum which Ziska bequeathed to his 
adherents, to inflame the valour of 
those among whom it was shouted 
forth — a name associated with many 
a terrible deed. This name was adopt- 
ed in memory of Ilauly’s lUath ; and 
certainly, if daringand atrocious crinu s 
and exploits could spread a report be- 
yond the confined and obscure theatre 
where they were perpetrated, ami vin- 
dicate a title to fame, the Caravats 
succeeded in rendering the death of 
their ( hieftaiii inemorahio, and in re- 
moving dishonour from among the 
calamities of a public execution. 

It docs not appear that, in this pro- 
cedure, there was any agency mme 
subtle than the spirits of uninstruct- 
ed desperadoes. It indicates, in con- 
sequence, rather the actual state of 
public opinion, than an effort to en- 
gage opinion on the side of faction. It 
is somewhat strange, that no use lias 
ever been made of the instruction 
which it was calculated to afford. A 
man is executed for the commission of 
cruel and abominable offences, and the 
halter by which he suffered is hoisted, 
as it were, as the ensign of his fol- 
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lowers* union. This could scarcely be, 
were such a death as llanly*s esteem- 
ed shameful ; or, even though it were, 
to adopt and persevere in such a me- 
thod of counteracting ignominy, could 
not be long without effect. The na- 
tural consequence, in such a state of 
things, must have been, that all pro- 
portion between offence and punish- 
ment was destroyed. The vengeance 
of the law was accounted, not justice, 
but tyranny, — to implore its succour 
— to aid in its administration — was 
stigmatized as a crime. He who fell 
by the assassin’s hand, because he had 
given information of murder, left a 
legacy of dishonour to his children ; — 
lie who perished on the scaffold, if 
only upon that awful stage he bore 
liimsclf bravely, left a martyr’s me- 
mory beliind him, and gave his sur- 
viving family a claim upon the love 
and protection of all his associates. 
Against the spirit of insubordination, 
therefore, government bad only the 
fear of an honourable death to wield ; 
— against the manifestation of attach- 
ment to the law, the disturbers had 
to hold forth the far more effectual 
terror of a death without preparation 
or sympathy ; and the menace, that his 
offence would bring down an evil vi- 
sitation upon bis friends, his wife and 
children. The terms of this conflict, 
between law and lawlessness, w’erc cer- 
tainly very unequal. It is remarkable, 
that Intellect,'* in its rapid murtli, 
has done nothing to set the combat- 
ants more nearly on a level. 

Surely,” said a great statesman, 
speaking oil these matters — surely,” 
said lie, men will at length weary 
of the gallows. There is nothing so 
very captivating in the name or cir- 
cumstances of such an exit from life, 
as to induce men causelessly to couit 
it. They will soon abjure the am- 
bition of being banged, and leave both 
scaffold and country in peace.” This, 
no doubt, was all reasonable. Alen 
m gilt be expected to grow tired of 
b(' ng hanged. Strangulation, how- 
ever, is not the only violent death to 
which men may be disinclined. To 
be banged by the neck was not the 
most terrific aspect in which a depart- 
ure from this life could be exhibited. 
The ignominy^of a public execution 
being altogether removed — gon 
Saggard, death without a priest,” 
which usually terminated the inform- 
er's vocation, bad terrors far more po- 
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tential than those in which the orderly 
administration of law-justice as in- 
vested. Persecution in the field and 
the house — murder by the way- side — 
massacre— -conflagration of sleeping fa- 
milies — general contempt — hatred-^ 
the consciousness of having a brand 
horrid as that of Cain — the natural 
apprehension, that every one who met 
the violator of the peoples’ law would 
slay him — these were inconveniences 
of which men could be tired ik wHl 
as those which great statesmen thought 
so prevailing. Tiie question to bo 
solved was, who coultl liold out longest 
— the disturbers or the informers? 
whether men would sooner grow tired 
of seeing their companions martyred 
on the scaffold — or of murdering those 
by whom tluir departed friends had 
been brought to their consummation ? 
whether the spirit against whicli the 
gallows was raised up, or that which 
was to be laid by general oldoquy, 
and by the blooil shed in many a 
shocking assassination, more obsti- 
nately resisted the efforts to subfliic 
it ? The advocates and administrators 
of the law considered only one of the 
cases enumerated iu these (picstions, 
and, accordingly, the disposition to 
uphold the law was ivcaricd out cond 
conquered, before tranquillity was re- 
stored ; and that spirit which it w\as 
expected the gallows should quell, 
abated not a jot of its flt reest virulence, 
and manifested its presence and power 
with an audacity which has been con- 
tinually increasing. 

At this day it is ca<y to perceive the 
correctness of obsLr\ations such as 
the above ; but, at the period at which 
my story is laid, it was not a matter 
of ordinary calculation to anticipate 
the results to which iiimbordinatiou 
might had. While the various fac- 
tions by which tluir country was dis- 
honoured, confined their to 

acts of mutual depredation, many of 
the gentry imagined that such disor- 
der was a species of safety-valve, by 
wdiieh the peace of the land could be 
preserved from accident. IFpon vari- 
ous occasions, therefore, riot was ac- 
tually permitted, as the preventive of 
a greater evil to be apprehended. 
O’llricn bad an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the manifestation of such aii 
opinion. The occasion on w’hich it 
was displayed, as W’cU for itself as for 
what followed it, is w ortby of being 
described. 

2 Y 
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The village of Golden is situated on 
the l3anks of the Suir, and on an easy 
declivity in the valley through which 
it flows. That river has been too fre- 
quently celebrated in prose, and nu- 
merous verse, to need iny poor praise. 
Denham's eulogy has been not inapt- 
ly applied to it,— 

“ Tlioiigh deep, yet clear— though gentle, 
yet not dull ; 

Strong, witlioiit rage— without o’erflowing, 
full 

and, no doubt, he who has witnessed 
its calm assured course, as it proceeds 
through a very rich and luxuriant 
country, reflecting a most beantiful 
and varied landscape, will esteem 
the panegyric not unworthily bestow- 
ed. A fur was held in the village on 
the day wlitn (^’Bricn came to visit 
it; a fair, however, in wliich there 
was little appearance of Hibernian 
light-heartedness and good-liumour. 
On the contrary, every thing, except 
the glorious sky and the gay valley it 
lightened, wore an aspect of gloom 
and constraint. It smote upon O'- 
Brien’s heart to witness so little of 
sympathy between nature and human 
kind. lie had ascended to the sum- 
mit of a strong tower, intended in 
the oldi n time to defend the pass at 
(jokK.n-hri(Ige ; and, as his eye traced 
the course of the full calm river to- 
wards him, and as it became lost to 
his view amidst tlie gently swelling 
grounds and the green plantations in 
which it disappeared, he saw nothing 
which was not calculated to call out 
in the heart all the sweet summer 
sensations of’ our nature ; 'and when he 
turned his glance hencatli, and looked 
upon the dense multitudes of his fel- 
low-men collected before him, in them 
only could he discern the manifesta- 
tions of a spirit and a feeling not in 
unhon witli tlic influences by which 
nature would attract them. He was 
not, Iiow'evcr, unaware of the rccol- 
IcctioiiN and the fears by which tho 
hearts of this multi tilde were pros- 
trattvL He had learned, that in just 
such a rejoicing day, in the j)receding 
year, a sanguinary conflict had taken 
place where the meeting, which he 
was now looking down upon, had as- 
sembled ; and he knew that the re- 
collections of ceilamity experienced in 
that feirfu) encounter, had far more 
power to Fad<lcn the hearts wliich re- 
tained them, than the &ummtr sun 


had power to chase such remem- 
brances away. Nor was it alone tlie 
influence of memory which dejected 
spirits acknowledged. Fear also lent 
its aid ; and, in many a resolved mind, 
a stern determination to avenge — in a 
struggle speedily to commence — the 
grief and the loss wliich the bloody 
meeting of the past year had inflicted. 
Therefore, throughout the entire mul- 
titude, you could scarcely discern a 
countenance not overcast by some sad 
or sinister expression. As yet, how- 
ever, there appeared no tendency to 
strife or disorder ; — the little village' 
presented the usual appearance of bus- 
tle; hut the confusion of tongues, — 
the noise, — the tumult of thoocctasioii, 
were wanting to the life of tho pic- 
ture ; and, to one accustomed to the 
usual loud and loquacious manifesta- 
tions of Irish activity at meetings of 
this nature, it might almost seem as if 
his sense of hearing had been rendered 
obtuse, for the purpose of making a fa- 
miliar scene become strange to him. 

Thus the business of the fair proceed- 
ed. On the brow of the declivity a- 
bove the little village — sheltererl l)y a 
grovefroman ardent sun— a strong de- 
tachment of cavalry ^verc posted ; and, 
in a space carefully preserved from in- 
trusion, the arms of a company of infant- 
ry were piled, before which two senti- 
nels kept guard, while their coimades 
rested under the same trees which af- 
forded shelter to the horsis. 'J'lie 
ground on which these detaidimenls 
were stationed, was bounded l)y two 
roads leading down to the village, and 
thus affurdtil no excuse to the country 
people for intruding on tin* little eiT- 
campmeut. A few magistrates of tlie 
county were on horseback, nauly to 
sanction the proceedings of the mili- 
tary if any disturh inee n'ljuired tlieir 
interference ; and, from time to time, 
they went down to tho fair, and, lia- 
ving ascertained how the busiiu.ss was 
proceeding, returned again to their post 
on the hill. They had called out mi- 
litary aid for the purpose of protect- 
ing the peace and order of the fair, 
and with tlie intention of dismissing 
it so soon as the business of the day 
was over. 

Anil, with more than ordinary cele- 
rity, this business wasdispatclied, — the 
usual higgling in making bargains was 
discontinued, — theeloquenteulogiums 
on stock to be sold, — afl’ceted indiffer- 
ence to purchase,— all were laid aside ; 
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and, under the terror of an impending 
figlit, and with the stimulus thus ap- 
j)licd to rustic negotiation, transfers in 
the Stock I\Lirkct, or Cornhill, could 
scarcely be settled with greater promp- 
titude than they were this day at the 
fair of Golden. Tents soon began to 
be struck, — stock sold and unsold to be 
turned home wards, — and O’Brien, who 
liad descended from his tower, and was 
walking through the scparatingcrowds, 
was startled in his speculations by the 
])iercing trumpet-call and the roll of 
the drum, which told him that the 
troops were in motion. He accordingly 
rejoined his friends on the hill, and 
found them j)reparingto set forward on 
their return from the fair, where their 
presence was no longer required. O’- 
Brien was of opinion, that now they 
were more especially needed. As he 
passed through the crowds which fill- 
ed the village, ho had witnessed much 
cause for apprehension ; — scowling 
brows, and looks wiiich betokened rc- 
li( f from the burden of constrained 
quiet, and muttered throats, had not 
escaped his notice; and, when the 
trumpet rang out, a murmur awoke 
among the crowd, which seemed al- 
most as if it would sw'cll to a shout ; 
and weapons of various kinds were for 
amomentdisplaycd,andthcn concealed 
iigain . ( )nc man near him sprang sud- 
demly into the air, brandishing a heavy 
club ; and, when he reached the ground, 
threw his arm around the neck of a boy 
at liis side, and most earnestly embra- 
ced him. l’rcs«*nlly, observing that he 
was remarked, he seemed ama/ed at his 
conduct, and stilfeiicd into composure. 
O’Brien mentioned what he had seen ; 
biU the magistrates, satisfied with the 
prot'.ction they had aiibrdcd to the 
])eaeea\)ly disposed, retained their pur- 
pose, and commanded the military to 
proceed. 

’fhe trumpet note with which the 
march commenced had scarcely sound- 
ed, when it was answered by a shout, 
in which the painfully pent-up pas- 
sions of a feiocious multitude let 
loose all their fury. The silence into 
which its echoes died away was scarce- 
ly less terrific than tlie burst of rage 
which preceded it. O’Brien turned his 
horse, and, resisting all expostulation, 
rode back to the brow of the hill near- 
est to the village. Before him, still, a 
great multitude wms collected. It did 
not appear that all bad hostile inten- 
tions. Many seemed as if curiosity de^ 


tained them ; but, through the centre 
of the crowd, a condensed and wedge- 
like mass of men Were marching in or- 
der. On each side of their march, the 
people were stationary. A little in ad- 
vance, a boy proceeded — in one hand 
brandishing a cudgel for the defence of 
his bare head, with the other, dragging 
along the ground what seemed to be the 
badge of one of the hostile parties, 
which thus was trailed contumeliously 
in the dust. If any doubt remained 
as to the meaning of this indignity, it 
was soon removed. The boy cried out. 
Ten pounds for the head of a Sha- 
navest and instantly a loud shout 
from his followers rent the air ; but no 
sound of answering defiance repeated 
it. At each proclamation from the 
boy, his party shouted and clashed their 
weapons together ; and, until the third 
challenge, it could not he known whe- 
ther the ears of enemies received it. 
The third defiance w^as proclaimed at 
the meeting of two roads ; and scarce- 
ly were the words pronounced — Ten 
pounds for the head of a Shanavest”-— 
when a man, hare-hcajled, and with 
his limbs from the knees downwards 
uncovered, wearing aloosefiannel^ack- 
et, sprang over an adjacent hedge, and, 
before the accustomed shout could be 
raised, the herald boy wms prostrate, 
and he who had struck the blow was 
out of sight. This, however, was hut 
for a moment. He instantly appeared 
in the corner of the hedge, and shouted 
to his enemies to advance. Behind him, 
multitudes took up the cry ; and the 
green field suddenly became thronged 
with combatants, attired as he -was, 
and displaying, in all their gestures, 
the fiercest ardour to encounter. 

They were not to ho long left inac- 
tive. Before the impetuosity of the 
multitudes who rushed to engage them, 
the frail harrier of the liedge, save 
only where a tree marked its position, 
was soon trampled under foot, so that 
the place of it soon became indiscerni- 
ble. Wlien all were in the field, a 
moment’s hreathing-time was allow- 
ed, the ranks on each side were form- 
ed into something like order and com- 
pactness, and, in words of mutual en- 
couragement or silent pressure of hard 
liainls, and sometimes in sudden 
shrieks and gestures, intimations were 
given of the ferocious purpose by which 
the hearts of all were possessed. 

They now began to approach each 
other, and already little more than ten 
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paces were interposed between them, 
when, to O’Brien’s astonishment, he 
saw them how towards the earth, and 
licard from the entire multitude a 
deep and thrilling groan, in which not 
rage nor revenge, hut fear and sorrow, 
were expressed. He rode nearer to 
the meeting, and beheld, moving in 
the space between the hostile par- 
ties, a form, whicli, if it did not ac- 
count for the phenomenon which had 
amazed him, strongly engaged his at- 
tention. It was of a young man of 
great beauty, barefooted, and bare- 
headed, with no covering hut that of a 
icee of whitish cloth thrown around 
im loosely, save that it was drawn in 
by a girdle at his waist. Around his 
neck W'as hung a string of large dark 
beads, from which a wooden crucifix 
was suspended, and in his liand he 
bore a loiigstaff^ which also was form- 
ed into a cross. The groan uttered 
])y the assembly had died away; all 
was perfectly still, as the pilgrim pass- 
ed along, his eyes bout to the earth, 
and his lips moving as in prayer. It 
was, certainly, a most strange picture, 
— more than a thousand astonished 
faces fixed earnestly, almost as if un- 
der fascination, upon the seemingly 
unconscious youth, and unbroken si- 
lence maintained throughout the whole 
wrapt assembly. When he had pass- 
ed along the entire lines, and ascend- 
ed a slight eminence at about an equal 
distance from eacli, he called, with a 
voice of singular sweetness and melan- 
choly, to the leaders, it would seem, 
of both parties; and, after a brief 
pause, a few individuals from eacli 
side came reverently to receive his di- 
rections. The multitudes wdio await- 
e*el the issue of this singular confer- 
ence were now somewhat released from 
their captivation, and murnmrs arose 
among them — “ Is it himself again r” 
— Is it a spirit ?" — Is not he the 
picture of a blessed angel Various 
expressions cf this kind O’Brien could 
hear, although he couhl not nnder- 
stanel their import. He learned from 
them, however, that tlie youth whoso 
appearance had been ])ro(Inctivc of so 
range effects, was one well known to 
the people* who htheld him, allhongh 
r.omu mystery had rendered his co- 


ming thus awful and affecting. While 
he conversed with the leaders who 
had obeyed his summons, he prescr- 
v(’d, apparently, the same calmness 
with which he had walked through 
the threatening liinks of their follow- 
ers. The calmness, however, was not 
communicated to his hearers — one had 
cast himself on the earth to embrace 
his feet, and all seemed agitated by 
strong emotion. O’Brien could scarce- 
ly control the impulse which urgetl 
him to intrude upon a conference, 
which, it was evident, was not design- 
ed to he public — for, when one or two 
stragglers ventured to leave their ranks, 
and were advancing towards the hill, 
they wcjc impetuously forbade to ap- 
proach by the leaders. Hong, how'- 
ever, they ccnld not he restrained ; nor 
could O’Britii long endure suspinse, 
and, at all hazards, he would have* 
gone in amongst tlie people, when he 
was saved from the probable 000*^0- 
quenccs of his rashness, and the whole 
assembly dispersed, by an outcry in 
the direction of the village — The 
soldiirfl!” “ The soldiers!” Tlie 
helmets and sabres of the dragoons 
were seen over the tops cf the houses, 
and instantly the multitude, mingled 
friends and foes, scattered and fled 
with the spied of terror, until tluy 
had obtained shelter from the drcadul 
pursuit. 

O’Brien, his enigma nncxpoiindul, 
was found by the (’aptain of the pai ty 
who Iiad bed) i-dit lor his pioteeiion. 
Although it had not him thought ne- 
cessary to haras-j the mflitaiy liy de- 
taining tliem to prevent the bloodshed 
of a rustic battle, it appeared cria 1 to 
have a >oung strangir ixposed to the 
hazards of Midi an rdfray ; and win 11 
it was 'bund that he did not nfurn, 
and win n he could lx* no longm sem 
on the s]iot wliither ho Inid wiilulraw n 
from his fiiends to witness the termi- 
nation of the proci e(ling;s of what he 
liad seen, as he thought, the eom- 
inencunont, one of the magistrates 
proposed accompanying a ftw dia- 
goons for the purpose of bringing him 
hack in safety. 'J'lio consecjuence was, 
tlio intirrnption of his efforts to soho 
a riddh* — which much engagril liim — - 
and the probable protection of his life. 
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THE p AND THE q ; 

Oii^ THE ADVENTUKEfc; OE JOCK M^MIEKSON. 


By the EttneJe Shepherd. 

There was an auld man, and lie had an auld wife. 

And tliry had a son was the plague of their life 
J^'or even frac the time, when a bairn on the knee. 

He w'as as contrary as callant could be. 

He gloom’d and he skirl’d, and, when in hard case. 

He whiles gae his mother a yerk on the face ; 

And nought sae wcel pleased him, when lie could win at her. 
As to gar her mild grey cen stand in back-water. 

They scolded, tliey drubb’d him, they ruggit his hair, 

'J’Jiey stripp’d off liis clacs, and they skelpit him bare— 
hut he took every chance baith to scart and to spar, 

And instead o’ growing better, he rather grew waur. 

This old crabbed carle it is hard to make verse on : 

His trade Avas a miller, his name was iM^Pherson — 

And this wicked callant, the plague o’ his stock, 

I ne’er heard his name, but I'm sure it was Jock — 

For I never yet heard of a stripling of game, 

'i'lie son of an auld pair, but Jock was his name. 

I am sure that my mother had thirty old stories, 

And every one of them began as before is ; 

Or, “ there was a man an<l wife like other folk. 

An’ they had a son, an’ they ca’d him Jock 

And so it went on — Now this that you’re hearing 

Was one of these stories — you’ll find it a queer anc. — 

Jock went to the school — but there rose sic a rumpus ! — 
The scholars Avtre maul’d, and their noddles grew bumpous ; 
The ];retty wee girls Avere Aveel towzled and ki!>s’d. 

In spite of their teeth, ay, and oft ere they Avist ; 

Ihit yet for as ill as the creatures Avere guided. 

In Jock’s iiery trials Avi’ him still they sided. 

(iood saufs, how they squeel’d in their feckless resistance ! 
(rood sauf’s, how the master ran to their assistance ! 

He ca’d Jock a heathen, a Turk, and a Neio, 

Hrinn’d, clencli’d his auld teeth, and laid on like a ht.ro ; 

Put no mends could ho get — for, despite of his sway, 

Jock fought him again twenty times in a day. 

Of course, Jock’s advancement in learning Avas slow ; 

He got Avitli perplexity as fiir as O ; 

Put the p and the cj, that sister and brother, 

He wish’d at the deil, and he never Avan further. 

Ho hated the Dominic’s teasing and tattles — 

He hated the school, except for the battles — 

Put he liked the sweet wenches, and kindly caress’d them. 

Yet when they would not let him kiss them, lie tlirash'd them. 

There Avas ae bit shy lassie, ca’d Pheinic Carruthers, 

AVliciii he cither lo’ed Avaur or lo'cd better than others ; 

From morning to e’en you’d have heard or have seen them. 

For peace there Avas never a moment betAveen them ; 

She couldna bide fiae him, he seem’d to bewitch her. 

Yet neither wad she let him kiss her or touch her. 

Put squeel'd like a rabbit, and giggled and ran. 

Till Jock ran her down, wi’ a curse or a ban. 

’riien many 'a sair drubbing be gat frac her brothers 
0 dear Avas his flirting \vi' rhcmic Carruthers ! 
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The aukl miller kcndna what way to bestow him. 

Or Avhat in the world’s wide range to make o' him ; 

For when at the mill, at the meadow, or mart. 

He fought wi' the horses and coupit the cart ; 

He couldna even gang wi' the horse to the w'ater. 

But there was a battle, and gallop lull blatter. 

To a smith he was enter’d, to yerk at the stiddy. 

But he lamed the auld smith, and he fired the smiddy. 

Then went to a tailor of high estimation. 

To learn to make trousers and breeks in the fashion ; 

But a’ that the tailor could threaten or wheedle. 

At every stock Jock gae 'm the length of the needle. 

Ten times in a day he provoked him or trick'd him, ^ 

Then ance for amusement he fought and he lick’d him ; 

So Snip turn’d him and accepted another. 

And dock went once more to his father and mother. 

Then they sent him to sea, to efface his reproach, 

In fighting the Spaniards, the French, and the Hutch, 

Jock fought with them all, for he happen'd to hate them ; 
4Vlicne\er he met tlicm, he fouglit, and he beat them ; 

He fought from his childliood, and never thought ill o t. 

But tlicn lie acknowledged he whiles got his fill o’t ; 

Of all naval heroes, our country had iie\t r. 

Than this Jock M‘Phcisoii, a truer or braver. 

He fought thirty battles, and never retreated. 

Hound a' the hale world tliat God has created, 

And for twenty long years, for ill or for well o'l, 

He never saw Britain, and seldom hear<l tell o’t; 

Yet never in life such res'staiice he knew. 

Nor retreated, except from the p and the q ! 

But the sights that Jock saw — O, no man can conceive them ! 
They’re really so grand, folks will hardly believe them. 

He cross’d both tlie circles, wdiich we’re rather daik about. 

He saw both the poles, which folk make sic a wark about ; 

And by a most rigid and laboursome scanning, 

Not only the poles, but the sockets they ran in ; 

And also the giants, austere and outlaiqlish, 

That wheel’d the earth round, like a kirn on its standish ; 

They were cover’d with ice, and had faces most grievous, 

And their forms were mis-shapen and huge as Beu-NoMs ; 

Yet they stoo<l to llieir business, though Iretting and knarl’d, 
"VVith their cans of bear’s grease for the poles of the world, 

I^et Barrow, and Parry, and Franklin, commence 
From this as example, aiidjearn to sj)eak sense. 

Jock sailed where no Christian ever had been afore. 

And found out some countries that never were seen afore ; 

He came to a land where the language they spoke 
Jiad exactly the sound of the Scottish moor-cock. 

With a ick-ick-ick, uck-uck-uck — ne'er was such din heard ! 
And instead of coming outward, their voices went inward. 

He came to another, wliere young women wore 
Tfieir faces behind, and their bottoms before ; 

Jock tried to embrace these maids once and again. 

But the girls were confounded, and giggled amain— > 

For forward they fled in a moment, and smack 
Jock came to the ground on the broad of his back ; 

VVhicli makes me suspect — though 1 hate to asperse— 

That their forms were like ours, but their clothes tlie reverse. 
Pooh ! Franklin's, and Hall's, and the whole, are a mock. 
Compared with the voyages and travels of Jock ! 

Jock Bail'd up a branch of the Plate through the Andes ; 

He vieited Lima and Juan Fernandcis ; 
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Then spread all his canvass, and westward he ran. 

Till he came to the shores of tlie famous Japan, 

And an island beyond it, which Ilritons ne'er knew. 

But Jock thouj^ht the natives pronounced it Cookoo : 

Tlic half of its wonders no history relates. 

For its slates are all cold, and its money is slates ! 

Hf ii( iit ^ ik 

Jock rose from a midshipman up to an admiral. 

And now to that island for ever he bade farewell. 

And sailed by a coast that had skies very novel. 

The sun was an oblong, the moon was an oval ; 

And from the horizon midway up the skies, 

The stars danced outrageously reels and strathspeys : 

But none of the stars he remember'd were there, 
lie missed his old friends of the Serpent and Bear ; 

But those that they had were of brilliant adorning. 

All bright as Dame Venus, the star of the morning ; 

At midnight there glow'd out a radiance within them. 

As the essence of light and its spirit were in tlicm, 

'Till even the rude sailors with awe looked upon them. 

As if a light sacred and heavenly shone on them. 

One ship and one crew (a bold and uncanny ane) 

At first sailed with Jock from the Mediterranean ; 

But now every thing was with him sesfiniultey. 

As i»roudly he passed hy the bay of Gibraltar, 

He returned a commander, accomplished and nautical ; 

It is true, some suspected his conduct piratical ; 

But Jock from such chances and charges got well off, 

J'or they happened so distant they ne'er were heard U-U of. 

He had as much good money — gold, silver, and copper— 

As tilled to the brim his old father's mill-hopper ; 

Two ships and a frigate, all trim and untonted — 

Snell feats and such fortune are unprecedented ! 

.lock bought his old father the lands of Glen-AVhardeii, 

The old wicked Dominie a house and a garden ; 

And all his school-fellows that thrashed him a-going it. 

He gave them large jiresents, and blessed them for doing it ; 
Then took for his lady, in preference to others. 

The wild little skelpie called Phenile Carruthers. 

But he swoic, that through life he had never bt eii stopp’d 
By CJiristian or Pagan with whome'er he coped ; 

By all the wild elements roused to commotion. 

Tile roarings of storm, and the rollings of ocean ; 

AVild currents and mountains of icicles blue. 

Except the two bouncers, the p and the q ! I 

And blast my two eyes !" Jack w’ould swear and would say, 
** If 1 do not believe to this here blessed day, 

That the trimmers were nothing for all the kick-up just. 

Than a b and a d with their bottoms turn'd upmost I" 
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TIIL’ COURT AND TIIE CAUINllT. 

BY A CALM OBSERVER. 


Retorts were some lime cir- 
culated of cliangcs in the Ministry, of 
discontent between the King and the 
Cabinet. These were sent forth to 
amuse and deceive the people. TIic 
King and his Ministers are on the 
best of terms, and on nothing are they 
more satisfied with each other than on 
the repeal of the Catholic disabilities. 
Ky spreading a difierent opinion it was 
designed to divert the public mind, 
and to allay the general indignation 
at that measure. 

A fter Mr Canning returned to power 
ill lie changed the political opi- 

nions by which he had been previous- 
ly guided ; he deserted the Pitt prin- 
ciples, and adopted those of the Libe- 
rals, till at last, in December I 82 (», 
his speech on the affairs of Portugal 
fully entitled him to be called, as 
Chateaubriand called him on that oc- 
casion, the first Jacobin in Europe. 

Two years ago, the most determi- 
ned opponents of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion were the Duke of Wellington 
and .Air Peel ; now they are its most 
detorniincd advocates. How is it that 
these great men, Wellington, Canning, 
Peel, so suddenly reverse their policy ? 
On almost all public questions, a sys- 
tem of duplicity, falsehood, and apos- 
tvicy, is acted upon with a degree of 
success truly astonishing ! The public, 
and juiblic men, seem to be besotted, 
stupid, bereaved of common penetra- 
tion. This system has already effect- 
ed serious alterations, and it is extend- 
ing itself with increased boldness. It is 
time it should he examined, and that, 
by a review of the past, we may be 
put upoii our guard for the future. 

For the sake of convenience, the 
two chief parties shall he described as 
the Court and ihc Cabinet. Uy Court, 
it intended to design those indivi- 
duals about the King's person wliosc 
opinions influence his Alajcsty, wliilc 
such opinions seem to him self-cmaiia- 
ti« ns. IJis early associates having 
been Whigs, it may not he difficult to 
^ teoninieiid to liiiri Whig principles ; 
and it is flattering a Sovereign to make 
liim suppose ho directs the affairs of 
state, rather than those who are ans- 
werable for them, The Court has 


provided for him a variety of sponsors 
of late. Let the measures be black to- 
day and white to-morrow, sponsors 
are readily found. Nay, the same 
men will urge to-day the very same 
measures they hotly opposed yester- 
day; and what wasJbrmerly described 
as apostacy, as personal perfidy, is 
now called a happy conciliation of all 
parties. 

The late Lord Chatham said, in 
the early part of the last reign, that 
the King's secret advisers were ruining 
the country — that there was some- 
thing behind the throne greater than 
the throne itself.” That statesman’s 
example may be pleaded in excuse of 
the opinion respecting the secret advi- 
sers of his present Alajesty, a man as 
likely to be influenced by private 
counsel as his father. These secret 
advisers have their own objects to 
attain. Amidst the weakness and 
changes of the Ministry, patronage 
and emoluments drop readily into the 
hands of courtiers. Creorge III. and 
Mr Titt liad many severe struggle's 
about appointments ; no such struggles 
have occurred of late ; W^liig and 
Tory have equally participated — hut 
between them they have shared freely 
with the Courtiers, The Court has 
had the first choice ; hut something 
has been given to propitiate, to soothe, 
2>olitical parties. 

W^ien his present Majesty became 
llegent, the Whigs believed their im- 
mediate accession to power certain; 
they thought the government their 
right, tliey having been the steady 
supporters of the Prince of Whales. 
Hut the Courtiers knew that the Wrings 
were a needy, arrogant party, whicli 
would domineer and monopolize nil 
patronage; they dissuaded the Prince 
from connecting himself wiili them, 
and an excuse was then found in hia 
being only a restricted Regent. 

Whi n the restrictions expired, es- 
pecially at the death of Air PcrcivaJ, 
which happened about the same time, 
the Whigs again expected to come 
into power, and many negotiations 
were set on foot, ajiparently to attain 
that object. Rut the Court had de- 
tcnuiiicd aguiuiit their admission ever 
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since the Regent first entered upon 
power. The death of the King, it was 
known, would bring on a public strug- 
gle resj)ccting the Princess of Wales. 
After the death of Mr Pitt, Mr Per- 
cival had been lier chief adviser, un- 
der the directions of the late King, 
and all the Pittites were her partisans. 
J5y keeping them in office, the Regent’s 
Court expected to deprive her of her 
friends ; and as for the Whigs, they 
Iiaving eagerly espoused the cause of 
the Piince, were already committed 
against her ; hence the Pittites w'erc 
kept in power as long as the Princess 
of Wales lived ; but no sooner vras 
the danger from her removed, no 
sooner was she gone, than a new sys- 
tem was opened upon the public. 

The policy of the Regent’s Court 
bad ])revioiisly produced some bad 
( tfi'cts, and had nearly led to ruinous 
ones ; that policy consisted in sacrifi- 
cing to the clamours of the journals, 
ami of the mob-meetings, it being 
supposed they spoke the sentiments 
of the nation — a dangerous mistake. 
In this way it was that the most atro- 
cious libels on all our institutions, 
and on our public men, were suffered 
to pass with impunity. The evil was 
of so crying a nature, that a number 
of gentlemen formed a society, and 
subscribed large funds, to do what 
the Government neglected — to prose- 
cute and put down libellers ; an ob- 
ject in which they succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent, rendering a valuable 
service to the country. Nay, such was 
the spirit early iu the Regency, that 
at one time Roiiaparte was in high 
favour with the Court, which eagerly 
sought for peace with him. At that 
time a well-known Earl, now a IVIar- 
(jiiis, then a Courtier, offered bets,” 
tliat within a certain period the Order 
of the Garter would be given to Bo- 
naparte, while the Regent would wear 
that of tlie Legion of Honour. But 
the Princess of Wales still lived, and 
tlm Pittites were obstinate anti-Bo- 
napartists. The French Emperor fell 
— the Court was checked — and the 
nations of Europe are free. 

The first distinct display which the 
Court made of its present policy was 
after the appointment of IMr Canning 
to be Foreign Secretary, in 1S22. ’Phe 
political progress of that gentleman 
had been singularly in unison with 
the Court system, of divide and go- 
vern.” He bad divide^ and subdi- 


vided the Pitt party with which he 
began his public life. First, in his 
imnatience to return to office in 1802 
and 1803, he lampooned the Adding- 
tons, excited Mr Pitt to attack them, 
drove them out of office, and lost to 
Mr Pitt for ever the cordiality of that 
part of his friends. Then he origin- 
ated and completed the coalition be- 
tween Fox and Grenville, designing 
Pitt to be of the party. ]\Ir Pitt pro- 
mised to co-operate with Fox to turn 
out the Addingtons, but he refused to 
coalesce. This untoward reserve lost 
to him half his friends. Lord Gren- 
ville and many of his principal parti- 
sans had been so committed to Mr 
Fox by Mr Canning, that they could 
not retract. Mr Pitt took office with- 
out Mr Fox, and was obliged to recur 
for assistance to the Addingtons, whom 
but the day before he bad turned out 
for incapacity. Mr Canning went with 
Mr Pitt ; but the chief members of 
the party went with I.ord Grenville ; 
and, yoked to the Whigs, they have 
reciprocally impeded each other’s plans 
ever since. For thus embarrassing the 
Whigs, some of the members of that 
party long and many a day sought to 
revenge themselves upon Mr Canning, 
by groundless calumnies and ranco- 
rous invectives — such as their coarse 
attacks about the Lisbon job,” and 
the ruptured Mr Ogden." Again, 
by his quarrel and duel with Lord 
Castlercagh, Mr Canning still further 
divided the remains of the Pitt party. 
When he retired from office in 1821, 
ill consequence of his praise of Queen 
Caroline, he a fourth time divided 
that party ; and lastly, after 1822, he 
went over in principles to the Whigs, 
though he then had no secret under- 
standing with them, and brought none 
of them into office afterwards who was 
likely to dispute with him the ascend- 
ency in the Cabinet. The plan of the 
Court has been for some years to weak- 
en and break up all parties, by pick- 
ing out and giving offices to second- 
rate men. To such a plan Mr Can- 
ning's conduct had contributed, not 
from design, but from the impatience, 
warmth, and rashness of his temper. 

After he had retired from office, in 
consequence of his duel with Lord 
("astlereagh, Mr Canning’s friends 
made indirect attempts to unite him 
with the Whigs ; but the leaders of 
that party in the House of Commons 
sp^rncd m approaches; in alarm 
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the consciousness his talents would 
make him tlnur leader, and deprive 
their own chiefs of the fruits of their 
long-fought party battles. Neither 
would they trust him ; they regarded 
him as an intriguer, and not to be re- 
lied upon. Mr Canning had also quar- 
relled with Lord Eldon ; he and his 
Lordship had openly censured each 
other ill Parliament. Opposed by the 
cool firmness of Lord Castlereagh and 
the stern contempt of Lord Eldon, it 
may easily be understood how uncom- 
fortable a man of the conscious talents, 
the high ambition, and the quickness 
of temper of Mr Canning, found him- 
self in the Cabinet. 

On the death of IMr Percival, Lord 
Liverpool, being appointed Premier, 
solicited Canning to take office ; 
but he declined, under pretence of the 
Catholic Question, though in reality 
becaubo Lord Castlereagh was to lead 
in the House of Commons. This ap- 
pears by the published correspondence. 
Mr Canning enquired who was to lead 
in the Commons ? On being inform- 
ed by Lord Liverpool it was to be 
Lord Castlereagh, his desire to treat 
cooled ; and when the Ministry W’as 
formed without him, he brought on 
the Catholic (Question in Parliament. 
On the occasion of the celebration of 
Mr Pitt’s birth-day, he declined being 
present, as the toast of the ** Protest- 
ant Ascendency’' was to be drank, 
which he assumed to be a declaration 
against Catholic Emancipation, though 
it amounted to no such thing ; for, 
even now that the Catholic Uelief Bill 
has been passed, giving more latitude 
to the Papists than ever was claimed 
before, the Protestant Ascendency is 
asserted and maintained. 

But Mr Canning, in 1 8 and 1813, 
was in a vexatious situation. He had 
refused to join the Liverpool Ministry, 
and the Whigs were hostile ; yet his 
personal friends in both Houses were 
numerous and warmly attached to him, 
for his manners and talents were most 
engaging. He shewed a dis])osition to 
oppose the Ministry, whenever oppor- 
tunity occurred consistently to do so, 
and probably he relied on the great 
Ch«nges likely to ensue from the events 
of the w/»,r. Bonaparte being then 
on the point of attacking llussia with 
the finest army ever produced, and 
most men calculating on his 6ucces.s, 
the overthrow of that great general, 
though weak statesman, oppeara to 


have deprived Mr Canning of all hopes 
to have cast him down prostrate at the 
feet of his rival. He accepted the ap- 
pointment to Lisbon — one certainly ill 
suited to his dignity and character, es- 
pecially with reference to the Cabinet ; 
hut some of his friends were impatient 
to return to office, and now saw no 
hope of doing so, from any change of 
IMinistcrs. Lord C’astlereagh’s con- 
duct having elevated him to the high- 
est eminence as a statesman, even those 
of Mr Canning’s friends Avho had been 
indulged with appointments, could not 
conceal their mortitication at the glory 
of (Government. While tliey admitted 
the triumphant station to which Bri- 
tain was raised, they nibbled at the 
omission of commercial stiimlations in 
the treaties of peace, as if JJritain alone 
could have dictat(‘d to all around lier, 
or could have attcm]>ted to dictate, 
without danger of breaking up the 
grand alliance which had subiluid, and 
was yet necessary to restrain, Kraiiee. 
Any one of these great monarehs, as 
well as Trance, might ha\e raised ^ueli 
a clamour of selfishness against Eng- 
land as might have d( pvived lur of 
the grace of being a jmhlic ptotector, 
and of a due authority in a<l.)usti)ig 
the settlement of the affairs of Kuro))e, 
making her odious to mankind, ratlier 
than res])ected as her deliverer, f ree 
Trade ! — Was that the object of thote 
who then in corners inurmurc«l r* 

On liis return from Lisbon, iMr Can- 
ning accepted the Jhisidcncy of the 
Board of Control ami a seit in the 
(Cabinet. This was a seasonable ac- 
cession of strcngtli to the ^Ministry, 
against whom and the wliole (iovern- 
inent domestic conspiracks w’erc go- 
ing on, extensive and desj»erati. At 
Spaftelds at l)er])y, at Manchester, at 
Cato Street, «S:c. ^:c., the disaffi eted 
sought to efitet those objects which 
they had hojx'd Bona])arte would ac- 
complish. iVIr Canning manfully and 
ably defended the (government ; he 
scourged the llefortncrs to tlic very 
quick ; and, writhing under his cut- 
ting lash, they sought revenge. They 
insulted him for having accepted of 
office under Lord Castlereagh, whom, 
ill IHOf), they said he had accused of 
incapacity. Air Canning never com- 
plained of his J^ordship's c.'q)acity. 
Lord Castlereagh, as War Secretary 
of State, w^as sending emissaries into 
Spain, half military, half dij)loinatic, 
to raise and arm the people, while Mr 
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Canning, as Foreign Secretary of State, 
was also sending diplomatic agents in- 
to Spain for similar purposes. These 
agents clashed, and Mr Canning said 
he would either resign, or Lord Cas- 
tlereagh should resign that part of his 
duty. His Lordship had been sound- 
ed without success ; and as it was fore<« 
seen one of them would retire, the 
Premier, the Duke of Portland, Mr 
Canning’s family connexion, in con- 
junction with the Marquis of Cam- 
den, Lord Castlereagh’s uncle, agreed 
that Lord Castlereagh should with- 
draw. But in all this there was no 
impeachment of Lord Castlereagh’s 
abilities. Spanish aftairs were then 
the leading consideration of this (lO- 
vernment, highly popular with the 
people, and a darling object with IMr 
Canning, who, as Foreign Secretary, 
thought himself entitled to the direc- 
tion of them. Lord Castlereagh was 
equally desirous, and thought himself 
equally entitled. This was the diller- 
ence between them. The concealment 
by IMr Canning of the promise of his 
Lordship’s dismissal, that was the 
cause of the duel — a step which the 
best of liOrd Castlcreagh’s friends must 
ever blame, as ill suited to the dignity 
of Ids station and to an affair of state. 
Yet Irishmen, of rank too, who on all 
occasions warmly o])poscd his Lord- 
ship’s politics, exulted at his conduct, 
exclaiming, “ Ah ! he has a bit of the 
Irishman in him still !” Such is the 
feeling of that people ! 

Had the embassy to Lisbon been 
intrusted to any ordinary individual, it 
would not have been noticed ; but, in 
the hands of Mr Canning, it was made 
the ground of coarse invective and 
slander. Mr Canning proved the ne- 
cessity of the mission, and exposed 
the exaggerated accounts of his emo- 
luments ; but the charge served the 
purposes of party clamour, which dis- 
regards truth and jusiice. IMr Can- 
ning continued to oppose and expose 
the Ueformers, to support the Go- 
vernment, and defend the Ministers 
who had overthrown Bonaparte; he 
did this, too, with an earnestness and 
an ability against which no one could 
make a successful stand, and the fic- 
tion determined to destroy him by any 
means. They made very little im- 
pression upon the public, but there is 
reason to suppose t}iey disturbed Mr 
Canning's mind •— exasperated him. 
Exasperated is a strong word to apply 


to a Cabinet Minister ; but when it is 
recollected, that tc the publisher of a 
scurrilous, vulgar pamphlet which ap- 
peared at this time against Mr Can- 
ning, he sent a letter, calling the 
author a liar aud a scoundrel, and 
challenging him to fight a duel, exas- 
perated will not be thought a word 
too harsh. However much Mr Can- 
ning's feelings might have been hurt, 
he continued to defend the measures 
of Government in unqualified language 
and with undaunted courage. His 
speeches in vindication of the sup- 
pression of the riots at ^lanchcstcr at 
the end of IH 19,' were masterpieces of 
eloquence and reasoning, which drove 
his opponents to misrepresent liiin as 
guilty of inhumanity, in ridiculing, as 
justly and as ably as he did, the cant set 
up about the ruptured Mr Ogden." 

The death of the King, the return 
of Queen Caroline, and I\Ir Canning's 
extravagant eulogiurn on her (yet un- 
explained) in Parliament, rendered it 
necessary he should retire from office. 
Mr Pitt had gone, perhaps, beyond 
the wishes of the late King, in espou- 
sing the cause of the Princess of Wales ; 
and Mr Canning, acting under IMr 
Pitt as her personal advistr, had pro- 
bably gone beyond the wishes of his 
friend the Premier. After that ex- 
travant eulogiurn, decorum required 
Mr Canning's retirement from oliice; 
but his silence in Parliament was re- 
warded with one of the most splendid 
and lucrative appointintiUs in the 
King's gift — the Governorship of In- 
dia, Many circumstances disposed 
Mr Canning to accept of that office. 
He had offended tlie King by his praise 
of her Majesty ; the ascendency of his 
rival. Lord Castlereagh, in the Cabi- 
net, >vas not to be shaken ; I.ord 
Eldon was strongly opposed to him ; 
and in the Cabinet he had no efficient 
support — there he was obliged to act 
the part of an underling. His private 
fortune, too, required attention — and 
he had been so traduced by his oppo- 
nents, so coldly supported by his po- 
litical party — he had met with so many 
untow^ard events, that, tired of poli- 
tical speculations and adventure at 
home, he viewed India as affording a 
dignified retreat— as a place of profit- 
able repose. The Whigs were dis- 
pleased at the prospect of his loss. 
They had rejected liiin some years 
before as a partisan, but his own per- 
sonal politic friends wore now dis- 
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contcntctl, aiul veering towards Whig 
principles. Yet he lirinly refused to 
change his destiny. His house tand 
furniture were even sold, or advertised 
for sale, when the unexpected death 
of Lord Castlercagh reversed the scene. 

A Premier of more energy than 
Lord Liverpool, would have found a 
successor to Lord Castlcreagh with- 
out reverting to ]\Tr Canning. Rut 
Lord Liverpool, a kind-hearted man, 
was Mr Canning’s personal friend; 
and, now that Lord Castlercagh was 
removed, Mr Canning w'ould find less 
opposition in the Cabinet, and would 
lead in the House of Commons — the 
first object of his ambition — as that 
w^ould, in fact, constitute him the 
Prime IMinister. Mr Canning feared 
tlic Court would oppose him ; but in 
that he was mistaken. Humbled by 
the calumnies of the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals, ill at ease with the members 
of the Cabinet, penitent for his trans- 
gressions in favour of the Queen, he 
tvas just the supple tool the ('curt re- 
quired ; and, to his astonishment, they 
Koon confided to him their views by 
such language, as that it w'ould be 
desirable to take such and such mea- 
sures, if we could ; but (for instance) 
on the Catholic Question, the Duke of 
York, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Ll- 
don, obstinately op])Osc it.*’ 

Events might change men’s minds. 
The designs of the Court were not to 
be prematurely disclosed. Mr Canning 
was received at Court with open arms. 
Being a Pittite-— a high Tory — he 
was tlic very man to blind that party, 
and to carry into effect a liberal sys- 
tem, one which should be opj)oscd in 
all things to the system of (itorge the 
III. Ill 1827, Sir J{din Copley was 
made Lord Chancellor, having made 
an able speecli ag.iinst Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and affronted Mr Canning. 
It was supposed such an appointment 
would give some colour of Protestant- 
ism to the new Cabinet — would show 
that Mr Canning and the friends of 
Popery were not masters of it— and 
Sir John, in such a character, more 
complying than Lord Eldon, would 
be more able to assist in passing the 
v^ry bill he had opposed, since the 
jniblic would rely on him, discovering 
only, when too late, how much they 
bad been mistaken. 

The first important step of Mr 
Canning, as leader in the House of 
(^'ommons, was bis opposition to the 


interference by France in the affairs 
of Sp.iin early in the year 1823. By 
the revolution in 1820, the liberals 
in Spain, then possessed of the Go- 
vernment, had set up principles as 
inconsistent with the peace of society 
as those wdiich disgraced the French 
Revolution. The clubs at Madrid 
far exceeded, in their language and 
principles, those of the Jacobin Club 
at Paris ; and France wms bound, for 
its own safety, to suppress proceedings 
which threatened to re\ive former 
horrors at home, more than IMr Pitt 
bad been bound, for our ilomestic 
tranquillity, to make war upon the 
French Revolution. Yet IVIr Can- 
ning, pretending still to be a Pittite, 
opposed the interference of France to 
such a degree, tliat a war had almo'^t 
ensued. He afterwards promoted a 
counter-revolution in Portugal in fa- 
vour of Liberal principles, and gave 
to the Portugucbc a new — a J.iberal 
constitution, that if dcbpolibm was 
rc-cstablisbed in Spain, we might 
establish rJbcralism in Portugal, to 
act upon the a<ljoining kingdom and 
produce a similar change there, which 
would gratify the Whigs and Radicals 
in England, and reverse the system 
of Lord Castlercagh, In his eagerness 
to overthrow the" system of his late 
rival, i\Ir Canning forgot he was over- 
throwing that of Mr Pitt. For in 
the political course be now pursued, 
it may be a«^bumed lie felt pleasure in 
knowing he was running down that 
of Lord Castlertagb, who bad t-o sig-i 
nally triumphed over him. Tliis may 
be assumed, too, from bis condiiel at 
Liverpool speedily after the death of 
that great statesman. At a public 
dinner, in the course of a long speech, 
]\Ir Canning mentioned the reports of 
bis speedy nturn to office; but not 
one word of kindness, or even of com- 
passion for his rival, who bad termi- 
nated a glorious career so deplorably, 
escaped his lips— au omission wbicli 
his admirers noticed with regret at 
the time — an omission wdiich counte- 
nances the opinion, that i\Ir Canning 
betook himself to J.iberal Jirinciples, 
and led the Government in the course 
it pursued, among other motives, to 
diminish the fame Lord Castlercagh 
had left behind him. He warmly de- 
cried the Holy Alliance ns an odious 
measure, sanctioned by Lord Castle- 
reagli, and boasted that he himself 
never had ceJJCurred in it, 
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At this time ncitiicr the Whigs nor 
the Tories were in the secrets of Mr 
Canning and the Court. In 1923 vio- 
lent personalities passed in the House 
of Commons between Mr Canning and 
Mr Brougham ; these convinced the 
members of the Cabinet that no un- 
derstanding existed between him and 
their opponents, at a time when his 
measures, and still more his language, 
led to suspicions of a contrary nature. 
The King's visits to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and his civilities to other 
Whigs, were viewed with surprise and 
fear; and Mr Canning’s visits to the 
city to dine with Alderman Waith- 
man, his compliments and coquetry 
with the American minister, were 
equally extraordinary and unsatisfac- 
tory. Tlie majority of the Cabinet 
found themselves in suspicious com- 
pany, and knew not what to do. If 
they n tired, .Mr Canning would throw 
himself into the arms of the Whigs, 
who would then form the Ministry ; 
if they remained, they found tluy were 
sanctioning, if not ])ositive measures, 
ycL language and conduct in Mr Can- 
ning which they did not approve, and 
which was likely to load to measures 
prejudicial to the state. Between the 
Lilieralism of ]\Tr ('aiming and the 
Uadicalism of the Whigs, they endea- 
voured to preserve a preparation, sup- 
])o&iiig it better to keep out the Whigs 
than to go out themselves ; an opinion 
which led them into great faults. Had 
they withdrawn, the public would have 
been alarmed andou their guard against 
the Whigs, who would not have dared 
to do so much as was done under the 
rloak of Toryism. 

The language and measures of ]\Ir 
Canning (secretly those of the (^oiirt) 
peed i 1 y d i sarme< Ibis oppo n cn ts. False- 
Iiood and calumny they discontinued ; 
they were lost between approbation 
and doubt. Some of liis personal 
friends gave assurances, and made ge- 
neral promises. Such a course as that 
which was indicated, it was foreseen, 
must lead to changes in the Cabi- 
net. Presently (hey WTre required to 
strengthen Mr Canning by the junc- 
tion in office with him of some of their 
members. But Mr Canning took care 
not to admit any of ascendent power 
and character. The Ministry now con- 
sisted of Whigs and Tories in nearly 
equal proportions — the Whigs support- 
ing Mr Canning with zeal, the Tories 
acquiescing. Never did Minister pos- 
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sess a more absolute sway. The object 
of the praise and the hope of the Ue- 
forrners, his conduct silently approved 
of, in appearance, by the Tories, Mr 
Canning found himself on a bed of 
roses compared with the situation he 
had stood in five or six years before, 
when slandered and insulted by a 
worthless faction, in hopes of putting 
down its most powerful opponent. 

Not only did the two parties in Par- 
liament join in supporting or acquies- 
cing in the conduct of ]Mr Canning ; 
not only did unanimity prevail in the 
Legislature ; but, more extraordinary, 
he was equally supported by all tlie 
leading journals of London, and by 
almost all the journals in the other 
parts of the kingdom. Even the Quar- 
terly Beview became neutral and stul- 
tified. The Opposition journals sup- 
ported him with zeal, s.eing as they 
did that he was doing their work ; ami 
the (Tovernnient journals, of course, 
supported him, as the leader of what 
was yet supposed to be a Tory Govern- 
ment. (Jne or two of the weekly 
London papers occasionally made at- 
tacks, hut their effotts were weak, 
their influence small. The John Bull, 
notoriously the Court journal, and no- 
thing else, published some squibs 
against him. This was a p.art of the 
Court system of tactics. 1 1 was tliough t 
necessary to make it be supposed Mr 
Canning was not a favourite at Court, 
that the Tories might be easy. But 
such was the concurrence of the daily 
journals in ^Ir Canning’s favour, that 
writings exposing the system then 
going on, as this Letter now attempts 
to expose it, could nowhere obtain in- 
sertion. The London daily journals 
mainly feed and lead all the other 
join nals of the kingdom. The original 
political WTitings in the country pa- 
pers arc most of them manufiictured 
in London by tlie writers of the daily 
press, paid for their correspondence; 
and thus the press, as well as the Par- 
liament, was in Mr Canning’s hands, 
at his devotion ; — such a state power 
was never before ctijoyed by any ]\Ii- 
nister. The authority of almost all our 
public men might be quoted to shew, 
that they have declared, the support of 
the unanimous press places a Govern- 
ment above all other control ; that is, 
the fulcrum that can move the world. 
Such, too, was the effect on the Radi- 
cal faction, that though they had rai- 
sed an unjust and scurrilous cry against 
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the expense of a few thousand pounds 
for building a cottage for the King at 
Windsor, now half a million was 
voted for the alterations^ ot palaces 
without a murmur. This agreeable 
consequence of gratifying the Reforni- 
ers, was no doubt pointed out to his 
Majesty by the Courtiers. They had 
discovered a road to a gold mine, and 
]Mr Canning, as chief engineer, became 
a prodigious favourite. A quarter of 
a million of V rench money, destined 
to pay British claimants on France, 
has since been used ; and the temjx)- 
rary use of other large sums— of the 
Levant Company, &c. — lying idle, 
may have been found convenient. JNIr 
Herries knows of many resources in 
times of difiiculty, but of none so pro« 
ductive as those discovered by the 
Courtiers, wdiich flow from revolution- 
ary measures. 

Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, 
favoured the designs of the Court by 
yielding to his friend INIr Canning. 
Of a kind, easy, unambitious nature, 
he opposed himself firmly to French 
ambition, English Reformers, and 
Irish Papists. Dignified, yet meek, 
on several occasions he disdained a 
compromise with the opponents of Go- 
vernment, which others would have 
caught at; though he was easily in- 
fluenced hy its friends, ho was' the 
head, but not tlie leader, of the Mi- 
nistry. The chief of every tlepari- 
ment readily obtained his sanction 
to any measure. He bowed assent 
to all around, and was popular with 
each. Such a man was precisely 
fitttd to be Prime Minister for the 
Court and for Mr Canning, who acted 
upon bis Lordship with success, not- 
withstanding the opposition or looks of 
Lord Eldon. Lord Liverpool should 
have been in the Church ; he was too 
accommodating to his colleagues and 
friends to be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land ; and yet it is supposed his resist- 
ance to some g>-cat measures produced 
tile illness from which he never reco- 
vered. 

Of a similar character was Lord 
Sidmouth, the favourite of the late 
K’ng, wlio having detected, exposed, 
ajiii punished with death Despard's 
t^CitSoiiahlc conspiracy in lfi02, with- 
out resorting to extraordinary law.s, 
lie, as Home Secretary, afterwards 
put down a more extensive conspiracy 
formed in 1810, and extinguished at 
Manchester in 1819. Gentle and hu-^ 


mane by nature. Lord Sidmouth, for 
doing his duty, though with mild- 
ness, was as mueh assailed with slan- 
der, falsehood, and menaces, as ever 
Mr Canning had been. By an able and 
faithful discharge of his office, having 
rendered himself odious to traitors, he 
was obliged to retire from the Cabinet. 
Popularity among the Reformers being 
the object of the Court party, which 
perhaps thought they would please 
the Regent by dismissing his father's 
favourite servant, Lord Sidmouth 
withdrew, but not till he had killed 
the snake," and left to his successor a 
bed of roses. 

A Protestant or Orange Association 
in England was spoken of before Mr 
Canning's last return to office in 
but when he came into power, such 
an institution ^vas more seriously me- 
ditated by several high personages. 
The Duke of Vork was to be at its 
head. Lords Yarmouth and Kenyon 
were its active promoters ; but it "was 
discountenanced at Court. It was said 
the King was unwell, very nervous, 
and that such an excitement to party 
—to faction ; such an active division 
among the friends of Government, 
would agitate — would distress him. So 
much was it discountenanced by the 
Courtiers, that early in 1 823 the de- 
sign was laid aside ; yet, in the May 
of that year, the Catholic Association 
first met in Dublin — first met about 
half a year after Mr Canning liad last 
been appointed to office. In the same 
spirit have the Popish and Protestant 
interests been treated ever since. The 
libellous seditious and treasonable 
proceedings of the Catholic Associa- 
tion have passed v/ith impunity, though 
Mr CouyiKjJunn Plunkett was Irish 
Attorney General, and Mr Conipiyham 
Tindall the confidential law guardian 
in England. Yet the moment the 
Protestants, as Rrunswickers or other- 
wise, shewed themselves in opposition 
to Popery, the Courtiers raisc'd an 
alarm about party violence, and the 
danger of civil war I No Orange pro- 
cessions, clubs, or ensigns, were allow- 
ed, while the green of the rebels was 
insolently di.^playcd in defiance. The 
Protestants supposed they were living 
under a protecting Protestant Govern- 
ment, and that in due time it would 
stretch forth its arm to crusli Popish 
usurpation ; never suspecting that the 
ruling influence — the Courtiers in 
England— were successfully advancing 
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the power of the Papists, and were 
repressing I’rotestant zeal under pre- 
tence qf crushing party spirit on both 
sides. 

In furtherance of the design secretly 
meditated, the JMarquis of Wellesley, 
a known favourer of the Catholic 
claims, was appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, at the instance of one 
of tlio Court party, — a person of little 
note in the public eye, but of much 
talent and strong interest. The Mar- 
quis was appointed, too, upon the prin- 
ciple of employing all public men of 
reputation, without allowing any par- 
ty to dictate or influence the choice. 
Ilis T.ordship was then of no party. 
The appointment alarmed the Protest- 
ant members of the Cabinet; to ap- 
pease whom, an Anti-catholic secretary 
for Ireland was associated with him, 
that if one drew one way, the other 
rni^ht draw the other, and so nothing 
might be done. This was on the plan 
of crooked policy since acted upon with 
less di'^guise. It was soon felt whose 
sway was to prevail, the viceroy's or 
the secretary's. ISlr Canning visited 
Dublin under pretences, and had con- 
fldential conferences with I^ord Wel- 
h'sley and others. Mr Conipigham 
Plunkett, through his connexions in 
England, knew better what the Cabi- 
net would do than the members them- 
selves. IMr O’Connell and the Catho- 
lic Association went on with as much 
violence as if they had been conscious 
of impunity. Had the Papists been 
told tliat to attain their object they 
must resort to violence, — that every 
tiling should he done to protect them 
in such a course, and to discourage 
ProtL slant opposition, they could not 
l;:i\e proceeded in a less daunted or 
temperate manner. 

Whil(' the ^larquisof Wellesley go- 
veined I reland, and Couijtightwi Plun- 
kett was Attorney-Ciencral, the Catho- 
lic Association increased in numbers 
and in power, till at last its confede- 
ral ls, the jiriests, bound all parts of 
tliat kingdom in its chains, levied 
taxes, created large funds, paid jour- 
nalists in I'mgland, and on the Con- 
tiiiert; from wdiciice, in the netvsna- 
pers, came hack to act upon London 
as the sentiments of foreigners, essays 
in favour of emancipation, which had 
been written in Dublin. Large num- 
bers associated in various parts of Ire- 
land to be taught military discipline, 
and they appeared in military array. 


Why were not such treasonable assem- 
blies put down.^ Why was not the 
parent of all — the Catholic Association 
in Dublin — suppressed ? Let Mr Co- 
nyngham Plunkett answer. These 
strides towards rebellion being made, 
the Protestants associated in their de- 
fence under the name of Brunswick- 
ers ; and then was raised a loud cry of 
danger of civil w^ar ! 

The Marquis of Wellesley was re- 
called, as if he had encouraged the Pa- 
pists to go too far, and a successor was 
named, who had qualified himself for 
the office of blinding the public, by a 
violent speech in the House of Lords 
against Catholic Emancipation : The 
Marquis of Anglesea ! He, it was sup- 
posed, would protect the Protestant 
interest with vigour. Scarcely liad he 
arrived in Dublin ivheii he began to 
change sides, and speedily became the 
patron of the Papists. This a 
part of the plan formed in England, 
which was, first to excite the Catliolics 
to become formidable and menacing ; 
and then, in proof of the danger, to 
make their most determined Protest- 
ant opponent confess there was no 
safety but in conceding to them their 
claims. The danger had been per- 
mitted to grow up, — had been nursed 
into strength, till it appeared there 
was no remedy but concession ; and 
this Iiad been done, that concession 
might be submitted to as unavoidable. 
When concessions were positively de- 
termined on, then the ]\Iarquis of An- 
glesea w'as recalled, that the public 
alarm might be averted by a step so 
apparently Anti- catholic as tlie recall 
of a Governor for being too favourable 
to concession. It is probable I.ord 
Anglesea does not know, notwith- 
standing his ronnexion with the Court 
party, how much he has been used as 
a tool to work a purpose; nor, perhaps, 
are O’Connell and others in the secret, 
that the Court uses them as its in- 
struments. It is not necessary to re- 
pose confidence in them ; they w’ork 
better without it : Such is the crook- 
ed policy of the ruling influence be- 
hind the throne. Humours of dread- 
ful dangers were spread at the mo- 
ment it was necessary to submit to 
the Catholic Bill. What these dan- 
gers were was never explained. It 
was said there was disaiibetion among 
the troops in’.Ireland,-- an inclination 
to espouse the Catholic cause. This 
was a gross imposition, of which, how* 
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ever, it is probable the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr Peel were the dupes. 
Pending the Queen's trial, many re- 
ports were circulated of parties of sol- 
diers, and of whole regiments, having 
declared in her favour, which had no 
foundation. It is a common fraud to 
report a greater strength of partizans 
than exists ; but it is to be below com- 
mon sagacity to believe such reports 
without strong proof. On the Catho- 
lic Question, indeed, the supposed-op- 
posite side was sodesirousof excuses for 
conceding emancipation, that it readily 
believed, and magnified, any sinister 
rumours of dangers from the army or 
otherways. It has been the policy to 
create and cherish every means of ter- 
ror to intimidate England into the 
surrender of her constitution. It has 
been said, the King did not consent to 
the measure till within a few days of 
the meeting of Parliament. Literally 
that may be true, and yet it may be 
false in fact. If the secret advisers of 
Ids Majesty had long been labouring 
to effect their purpose, and if they 
had determined to effect it at that 
moment, as all circumstances demon- 
strate they had, they might not have 
pres.singly proposed to his Majesty, 
till the very last moment, to sanction 
the measure. 

It was a part of the plan of crooked 
policy to delay his Majesty's official 
sanction as long as possible. The So- 
licitor-General, Conyngham Tindall, 
who stood guard over the criminal 
state prosecutions in England, as Co- 
nynghnm Plunkett did over those in 
Ireland, had secretly drawn and ma- 
naged the bill. Sir Charles WetherdU, 
the Attorney- General, his superior in 
office, was too firm a friend of our Pro- 
testant constitution, and of integrity 
too inflexible, to be trusted. He had 
been recalled to office with the Duke 
of Wellington the year before, to blind 
the public into a belief that the Ca- 
tholic disabilities would not be repeal- 
ed, though it was then fully deter- 
mined to repeal them by every means 
of surprise, fraud, force, and calumny. 

Throughout the struggle for the 
preservation of our Protestant consti- 
.iinion, it was disheartening to wit- 
ness the passivcncss of the English 
clergy. Some few bodies petitioned ; 
but not one parochial clergyman in a 
thousand took the least notice to bis 
parishioners of what was passing; 
while in Ireland^ every Popish priest 


exerted himself among his flock, with 
unceasing energy, to raise money, and 
inspire them with desperate resolu- 
tions. Had the English clergy defend- 
ed their church with half the zcalof 
the Popish priests in attacking it, there 
could not have been even a pretended 
doubt in Parliament of the sentiments 
of the English people. If any Pro- 
testant clergyman did bestir himself 
in his own circle, in the cause of Ins 
Church — and there were a few, a very 
few, who did so — an outcry was raided 
against him by the Liberal press, as if 
he had been a monster ; while in Ire- 
land, such interference by the Popish 
priests, even to excitement to excess- 
es, was universal. What could have 
been the cause of this apathy in the 
English clergy ? Had the Bishops re- 
ceived a hint from the Courtiers, and 
were the clergy given to understand 
that it was only a political question ? 
Whatever the cause, the parochial cler- 
gy dishonoured themselves by their si- 
lence. They arc pledged most solemn- 
ly to defend their Church ; yet, by their 
conduct, they have disreganleil at- 
tacks upon it which shake its founda- 
tions. 

Soon after Mr Canning last came 
into power, he admitted, in Parliamcn t , 
that every branch of national industry, 
of property, and of wealth, was in a 
satisfactory condition, except agricul- 
ture, which he professed a desire to re- 
lieve, jf the means could be pointed out 
to him ; but he owned tb.it no such 
means werewithin hisknowledge. TIio 
truth of this statement may be proved 
by a reference to the two painjiblels 
on The State of the Nation," half 
official, publidied by IJatchard, the 
one in IHtil, the other in 182J. What 
is the present situation of our affairs ? 
The agriculturists, not so much dis- 
tressed, certainly, yet still they arc 
complaining. But all the other bran- 
ches of industry are suffering as se- 
verely as at any other time since the 
Peace. This is the consequence of the 
Free Trade system, for the neglect 
of which, in his negotiations at tlio 
close of the war, I.ord Castlereagh was 
sneered at in a corner by Mr Canning's 
friends. Nothing is more true than IMr 
Huskisson's assertion, that, as a gene- 
ral principle, trade should be free; but 
nothing requires encouragement and 
protection more than trade and manu- 
factures. The silk trade in this coun- 
try was brought to perfection bycxchi- 
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<ling foreign competition ; and how it 
is, that lowering the duties on foreign 
silks, to facilitate their admission, can 
increase the consumption of home-made 
goods, is a problem which plain men 
cannot understand. Equally paradoxi- 
cal is the assertion, that the admission 
of foreign ships on the same terms 
with our own, willincrease our marine. 
It has already increased the marine 
of foreigners, which increase should 
have been added to our own. We are 
told our manufacturers will maintain 
their pre-eminence by their constant 
progress in improvement, which will 
always enable them to head other na- 
tions ; but why assist those nations in 
the race, by allowing our artizans to 
emigrate, our machinery to be export- 
ed ? A temporary abundance of em- 
ployment and profit was given to ma- 
chine makers, but it was foreseen, that, 
in proportion as tl\at trade was brisk 
then, it would be slack ever after ; and 
many of those mechanics are now' idle. 
Our manufacturers feel severely the de- 
cline of employment, which these helps 
to foreigners have occasioned. IMr 
Hume proposed a bill to secure free- 
dom of labour, and Mr Huskisson sup- 
ported it ; though its obvious objects 
and effect were to prevent freedom of 
labour, by authorizing combinations to 
extort high wages, and permitting the 
exercise of the most horrible tyranny 
over those who really sold their labour 
freely for the best price they could ob- 
tain ! Adam Smith and others have 
fallen into a great niistal^on this sub- 
ject. They have taugh^he public to 
view, with equal jealousy, the combi- 
nations of the masters and of the jour- 
neymen ; but there is no comparison 
between them. The masters do not 
necessarily associate, except it be now 
and then about wages. They live in 
a state of rivalry and independence of 
each other. Their society is not con- 
fined to those of their own trade. The 
majority has no means of controlling 
the minority by oppression ; but the 
journeymen work in bodies, and live 
in clubs. They rarely have any other 
acquaintance or society than their fel- 
low-tradesmen, the majority of whom 
rule with an iron rod. A Papist, ex- 
communicated by the Pope, never, in 
any age, found himself more wretched 
than a journeyman tradesman denoun- 
ced by his comrades fot practising free 
labour. Mr Huskisson was equally 
mistaken when he threatened to send 
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our ships to foreign ports to be repair- 
ed, unless our journeymen shipwrights 
lowered their demands. In 1809, the 
pressmen of the book printers struck 
for an increase of wages, as they had 
often before done with success. Tlieir 
masters determined to resist them, and 
applied to the book'^ellers to postpone 
the Reviews, Magazines, and all pub- 
lications, till some stout young men 
could be taught the press-work — a 
simple employment, requiring strcngtli 
only. The masters triumphed ; not 
one of the journeymen dared to yield 
up their demands, and none of them 
were again employed. On enquiring 
of the masters what had become of the 
journeymen, they said, some had gone 
for soldiers, some for sailors, some as 
porters, or into other employments ; 
but such was the du corjts 

among them, they would rather suf- 
fer — nay, starve— than yield. Had 
Mr Huskisson sent our ships abroad to 
be repaired, our shipwrights would 
probably have followed them, and 
worked for lower wages in a foreign 
land, where they would have settled, 
to the injury of this covnUry. 

But it is not intended to go through 
the Free-Trade measures here. Mr 
Huskisson possesses extensive infor- 
mation on commercial subjects ; Ins ar- 
rangement of the Boards of Customs 
and Excise do him honour ; he has a 
clear head, and a valuable facility in 
business; but he is too fond of theory 
and system, and the modern philoso- 
phy in political economy. It in- 
deed, the spirit of the age” to change 
every thing, even those institutions 
which have raised us to our present 
eminence in wealth and happiness, in 
power and in glory. Let the two pam- 
phlets of 1821 and 1822, on the state 
of the nation, be read, and compare 
our present with our former condition. 
It will then be understood wliat the 
spirit of the age” has done for u?. 
Soon after his last return to office, 
early in 1823, Mr Canning declared 
his intention of governing the country 
according to die spirit of the age 
he said it could not be supposed he 
would not follow the spirit of the 
age.” This, the contemptible cant of 
the Court — the spirit of the age !” 
Then, if Mr Canning had lived in the 
time of Charles the Second, he would 
have been a profligate buffoon, a heart- 
less wit, a merry jester, turning every 
virtue into derision ; or, if he had 
2 z 
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lived during the Civil Wars, he would 
have been a stubborn roundhead, a re- 
ligious fanatic, a sanguinary regicide. 
To follow the spirit of the age” is 
a course unworthy of a statesman, who 
ought to create and lead the public 
sentiment, not follow it, however base 
or mischievous it may be. Oh ! ca- 
lumniated Vicar of Bray ! how un- 
justly has thy memory been treated! 
Hadst thou but lived in this enlight- 
ened age, at this time of day,” the 
facility with which thou wouldst have 
followed ** the spirit of the age” would 
have distinguished thee as a most po- 
pular patriot. 

All IMinisters who have been in of- 
fice since the present Court influence 
predominated, have been remarkable 
for duplicity — for their assertions that 
no changes were to be made, while 
the greatest changes were meditating 
and making. When Mr Canning last 
returned to power, he repeatedly af- 
firmed in Parliament that his steps in 
favour of the new American Repub- 
lics were only those which his prede- 
cessor had prepared ; that he was only 
carrying into effect the measures Lord 
Castlereagh declared it impossible long 
to avoid. Cautiously he professed to 
be but completing the works of his 
noble predecessor, that he might not 
alarm the Tory party in the Cabinet, 
at the time he was meditating and ma- 
king strides in favour of Liberalism. 
Such was the dislike of the English to 
Catholic Emancipation, he said it was 
in vain to attempt it at that time, 
though then it had been secretly de- 
termined to force it on the public sud- 
denly by surprise. In the Session 
1 S2G, the discussion of the Corn Ques- 
tion w'as deprecated by Ministers, on 
the assurance that nothing would at 
that time be done to favour the ad- 
mission of foreign grain ; and yet, 
when the Session was near a close, and 
many members had left town, a law 
was passed, permitting a large import- 
ation. The new Parliament was call- 
ed together at an unusual season, on 
pretence of passing a Bill of Indemni- 
ty for admitting foreign oats, and to 
go through the form preliminary in a 
new Parliament ; yet it proved to have 
been called to sanction the sending of 
an anny to Portugal, which, when it 
had douc, the doors were locked next 
day. 

When Mr Canning became Premier 
in April 1827, he cleclarcd the new 


Cabinet to he only a continuation of 
the Protestant Ministry of Lord Li- 
verpool, though it was very different 
in its members, and very different in 
its designs. Lord Goderich's Minis- 
try was declared to be a continuation 
of Mr Canning's, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington's to be a continuation of Lord 
Goderich's, as in truth it has unfor- 
tunately proved to be. The Catholic 
Relief Bill being seriously meditated 
several years. Lord Anglesea was in- 
duced to make an indiscreet speech in 
Parliament against it ; and thus, having 
acquired the confidence of the Protest- 
ant party, he was sent Governor of Ire- 
land, where he had scarcely arrived 
when he made overtures to the Papists, 
and became the champion of their 
cause. Having acquired that charac- 
ter, he was recalled as a dangerous fa- 
vourer of Popery, that this step might 
lull into security the Protestants, at 
the moment it was determined to con- 
cede to the Papists all their demands. 
These are the tactics of the ruling 
Court party. They deprecate change 
while they are making great clianges, 
pretend the same spirit and principles 
guide the Cabinet which guided it 
these thirty years, while it is gradual- 
ly becoming liberal and revolutionary, 
and give assurances of respect for in- 
stitutions and individual rights at the 
moment it is intended to sacrifice 
them. Lord Wiuchclsea was of this 
opinion when he pronounced against 
the King's College. Let not the \V\st 
Indians rely on promises for the pro- 
tection of their property. East India 
interests will be easily invaded, the 
Directors of the Company not being 
deeply interested in them. It is hut 
for some petty faction of bad men with 
sor .e low journals to raise a clamour. 
The Court mistakes this for public opi- 
nion — public opinion must be grati- 
fied,” wc must govern in the spirit of 
the age, "and immediately revolutiona- 
ry changes are resolved upon, contrary 
to the interests of the nation, and the 
sentiments of nineteen- twentieths of 
the people, including all the respect- 
able classes. This is an unfortunate 
consequence of the state of the repre- 
sentation in the House of Comnions. 
The Court party do not look for the 
expression of the public will to that 
House, which the Catholic Question 
and other recent measures shew the 
Cabinet can change, can wield to its 
purpose. A London or a Manchester 
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mob, and the low journals— by such 
wretched guides the Court party go- 
vern the country. 

Not only had Mr Canning, by his 
aptitude to break up a Cabinet and 
divide a party, qualified himself for 
the purposes of the Courtiers, desiring, 
as they did, an unsettled government, 
changes of Ministers, confusion and 
weakness of parties, that they might 
take to themselves the patronage and 
emoluments of office, but, as he stood, 
he was clothed with this particular 
character ; he was the champion op- 
ponent of Parliamentary Reform ; and 
for that reason the respectable classes 
of society relied upon him as an ene- 
my to innovation ; yet he became the 
greatest innovator in all things, ex- 
cept in the mode of electing members 
of Parliament. Men do not desire 
Parliamentary Reform, that the elect- 
ors and elected may be different men 
from those now existing ; they desire 
it, that the members may pursue a 
difterent course, may make innova- 
tions, change the system. Mr Can- 
ning carried on the work, without re- 
sorting to the means* Following the 
crooked policy of the Court, he effect- 
ed changes, while he possessed the 
character of being the enemy of change. 
The Whigs and Radicals, who saw 
how well he was forwarding their ob- 
jects, drew around him, and gave him 
their support. The Tories were con- 
founded ; habit prevented them from 
hastily opposing the Court, which ob- 
viously encouraged Mr Canning. He 
went over to the Whigs and Radicals, 
and carried part of the Tory Cabinet 
with him, as well as many otner mem- 
bers of the Tory party. This fact was 
often disputed in Parliament, his 
friends denying, the Whigs affirming, 
his change. Lord Holland's and other 
speeches may be consulted. They 
fully prove that IMr Canning did break 
up his party, and go over to Whig 
principles, if he did not altogether em- 
bark with Whig colleagues. Such, in- 
deed, arc the shiftings nowin motion, 
that Mr Brougham and Mr Denman 
may be on the eve of preferment ; even 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr Hume 
may come into the Cabinet. The 
worthy Baronet’s mobs never insulted 
Carlton House in passing ; he has re- 
ceived favours, and has.long lived in 
expectation. When Mr Canning be- 
came Premier in 1827, Lord Dudley, 
and others whom he took into the Ca- 
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binet, were said to have accepted of 
office only for a short time, till ar- 
rangements could be made for the ad- 
mission of the Whig chiefs. The Duke 
of Wellington, in taking in Sir George 
Murray and others, has been supposed 
to have a similar object in view. In 
this way is the country amused ; the 
weakness of Ministers, from want of 
confidence in their stability, is pro- 
longed, that the power of the Court 
may be preserved. 

Most unnecessary and unwise was 
our interference in theaffdirsof Greece, 
though it did propitiate the Reformers 
— clamouring against the waste of the 
public money. Our commerce was ex- 
posed and plundered by the vessels 
engaged in the struggle, it was said ; 
but it was not the Turks who attack- 
ed our ships ; the depredations were 
committed by the Greeks alone, acting 
like pirates. Yet these Greek pirates 
Mr Canning stepped forward to pro- 
tect, at the instance of the Court, to 
gratify the Reformers. Humanity was 
one of the reasons assigned. The 
Civil War had been long and sangui- 
nary in Greece ; but such struggles, 
however deplorable, were of common 
occurrence in the Turkish provinces. 
This of Greece took place when insur- 
rections broke out in Portugal, Spain, 
and Naples. Russia was known long 
to have desired the possession of a 
strong point in Greece, from which 
she might act against Constantinople, 
as she now is acting, by the blockade 
of the Dardanelles. The people of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, being of the 
Greek church, as well as those of 
Greece, revolted at the same time from 
the Ottoman authority. In those 
countries, religion is the bond of so- 
ciety, the sheet-anchor of government, 
though in Ireland we are told it has 
only a spiritual, not a civil influence. 
With difficulty the Emperor Alexan- 
der repressed the impatience of the 
members of the Greek church in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, and in his own 
army, to make war upon the Turks. 
Consistency of character, a sense of 
self-dignity, prevented him from open- 
ly espousing a rebellion even of Turk- 
ish subjects, at the moment he was 
attempting to establish a grand alli- 
ance to prevent the insurrection of a 
people against any existing govern- 
ment. When he died, the Russians 
saw the field open for the accoinplish- 
inent of their favourite design. They 
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had kept up a quarrel with the Turks 
during several years, and a secret 
understanding with the Greeks ; but 
they could not enter upon hostili- 
ties, till they had secured the neu- 
trality of the European powers. They 
contrived a war with the Persians, 
whom they crushed, and placed /tof‘s 
de combat, that when the struggle 
with Turkey began, they might meet 
only with Turkish resistance on tlic 
east of the Euxine. They next in- 
veigled Mr Canning into that unstates- 
manlike measure, the Treaty of the 
6th of July, which, under pretence of 
mediation, amounted to an alliance in 
favour of Greek independence of Ot- 
toman authority. It was pretended, 
and supposed, it would prevent Russia 
from making war ; but it was the very 
step she desired, to enable her safely 
to commence hostilities. Mr Canning 
was duped into an opinion, that he 
was preventing war by Russia against 
Turkey, whereas he was affording fa- 
cilities. Never wasa treaty signed more 
discreditable to tins country, or more 
mischievous to our own interests, 
though it might gratify the Radicals, 
and abate their clamour about the 
public expenditure. That calamitous 
event, the Rattle of Navarino, follow- 
ed, occasioned, it is said, by the private 
requests, given without the knowledge 
of the Cabinet, to Admiral Codring- 
ton. The Turkish navy was then 
destroyed, and the ascendency of that 
of Russia in the Mediterranean, as 
well 8s in the Black Sea, was secured. 
Russia dupes us at every step. .She 
promised not to avail herself of her 
belligerent rights in the Mediterra- 
nean, and then blockaded the Darda- 
nelles. She circulates reports of the 
weakness and sickness of her armies, 
of her pacific, her moderate designs, 
while she is making important con- 
quests. Mr Pitt was so much alarmed 
at the increase of the power of Russia 
in 1791, that he would have gone to 
war to prevent the fortress of Oczakow 
from being ceded by the Turks to 
her; since that time she has added 
Poland and Finland, and extensive 
countries beyond the Black Sea, to her 
dominions, altogether comprising a 
population and territory larger than 
those of any other European State, 
and of high importance with reference 
to richness of soil and geographical 
position. Yet, after all this, Mr Can- 
ning the Pittite boasted of being gui- 
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cd by Mr Pitt’s principles, and made a 
treaty, the effect of which was obvi- 
ously to assist Russia in acquiring do- 
minions calculated to make her mis- 
tress, not only of Europe, but of the 
world. Colonel de Lacy Evans’s able 
pamphlet, and the answer to it, may 
be read profitably on this point. In 
the debates in 1791, Mr Fox advoca- 
ted the cause of Russia, boasting, that 
nine years before, when in power, lie 
bad favoured her conquests from the 
Turks. The Opposition prevented a 
war in defence of the Turks in 1791. 
The Whigs now zealously desire the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
on account of the despotism and oppres- 
sion of their Government ; and one of 
their leading members lately publish- 
ed a pamjJilet in furtherance of that 
desire. The Court party appear to he 
determined not to inteilerc, tliat the 
Whigs and Liberals may not be of- 
fended. Turkey has been a valuable 
ally to this country, though an un- 
written one. She contributed to pro- 
tect our East Indian possessions, by 
the assistance she gave in expelling 
the French from Egypt ; and at our 
instance she made peace with Rus^-ia 
in 1812, that the latter miglit be ena- 
bled to employ all her forces against 
Bonaparte, whom she overthrew. As 
a military point of support, as w’ell as 
an extensive and profitable commer- 
cial market, the existence and powtr 
of the Turkish Empiie are of high 
importance to England ; and still 
more is her existence in full strength 
desirable, when we reedlect, tli.it A\li.Tt 
rhe loses is to be transferred to an insa- 
tiate, ambitious inilitaiypowtr,w]iich 
is rapidly subjugating lit r nt ighboui s, 
and which, posstssed ot‘Constantino})lo 
and Greece (nominally independent), 
will reduce the* J^outh, as she has al- 
ready done the North, of Europe to lier 
authority. What compensation Aus- 
tria and France expect for tlieir neu- 
trality — what part of the spoil, whe- 
ther some countries in Europe to the 
one, and some countries in Africa to 
the other, — yet no molive can be dis- 
covered for the conduct of tlie Eng- 
lish Government, except that of grati- 
fying the friends of Liberalism and 
Revolution. The diplomacy of Rus- 
sia oiumastcrs that of every other state. 
Through the French Ambassador at St 
Petersburg, she led Bonaparte to ruin 
at Moscow ; and, after having ke pt up 
a great army, and a quarrel n ady wdtii 
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the Turks, durin<y many years, she When his Majesty was prevailed on 
hns now prevailed on England and by the Court to take the handsome 
France to assist her in adding largely complimentary adieu of Lord Eldon, 
to her already alarming power, at the it was well understood by those who 
expense of one of their own supports, know Court tactics, that it was a de- 
Still artfully masking her designs, termined farewell for ever. Of the 
Russia spreads reports of the disasters fourteen members in the present Ca- 
and inefficiency of her armies, of her binet, ten never sat in it till within 
desire of peace, and of her moderate these three years ; of the other four, the 
demands, that she may ensnare the Duke of Wellington was not regarded 
Turkish forces, and allay the fears of as a political character, and Lord Mel- 
the European powers, while she moves ville is more a man of business than a 
on steadily to her object. Fatal to partisan. The only politicians in it 
Turkey may be her ignorance of the of three years* standing, are Earl Ba- 
present policy of England. She may thurst and Mr Peel. All others, of all 
resist too long, relying for support on parties, have been discarded — a to- 
the Duke of Wellington's, as a Tory lerably sweeping change. What has 
(h)vcinmcntfollowing Mr Pitt's views, become of All the Talents "When 
until, too late, she finds the Court has they were boasted of, a Ministry was 
changed the Duke's politics, which are formed by an union of the leaders of 
now as Whiggisli and as Liberal as parties ; now a Ministry is formed by 
tho'^e of ]\Ir Canning. Circuitously by their disunion, excluding them all. 
lier agents, Russia will persuade the Amidst the present reforms, no dis- 
Porte to persevere, as she has already position has been shewn to make re- 
persuaded it to destroy the Janissa- trenchments in our expenditure. After 
lies — a measure, however desirable in fourteen years of peace, no reduction 
itself, yet mo^t unseasonable and en- of our debt has been made, the Sink- 
fcebhng, taking place, as it has done, ing Fund has expired, ike revenue de- 
al the moment of going to war. dines, pensions and annuities arc 

ISuch is the plan by which the Court placed upon the Consolidated Fund, 
governs the Cabinet. Whatever changes which properly belong to the Civil List, 
are made, however difterent the views and the military half-])ay increases, 
and designs of the new Ministers may ]\Ir]Canning, during his short Preraier- 
bc from those of the men they have ship, as one of the most necessary and 
supplanted, tve are told the same sys- ])opular steps he could take, cstablish- 
teiu of ])olicy is pursued; and every ed a Finance Committee, which had 
artifice is practised up to the very last proceeded only a very little way when 
moment of ])osbible concealment to its enquiries w’^ere found to be incon- 
dupe and deceive the public, till it is venient. After his death, Mr Tierney 
too late to remonstrate or oppose, and the Whigs were proceeding to 
There is a settled scheme, now long constitute an efficient Committee, that 
acted upon, of breaking up and dcs- serious invesligitions might take place, 
troying, not of conciliating and conso- when, to the astonishment of every 
lidating, parties. It is not the union one, the Administration was blown up. 
ofpirtiesto make a strong Govern- Mr Herries, then Chancellor of the 
mtnt, but their dislocation to inakeboth Exchequer, and secretly the finance 
a weak IMinistry and a weak Opposi- agent of the Court, uiuh r pretence of 
tion, thiit a third party may rule both, etiquette, broke up the Ministry. The 
]\Iost ably ]Mr Canning and the Court Whigs were excluded, but IMr Herries 
played their parts during his short was well taken care of, and w^e have 
Preinitrship ! To the Whigs he turn- heard nothing more of the Finance 
cd, saying. If you do not support me. Committee. 

every tiling must be surrendered to The finances.^ Yes! that is the 
the Tories ; and to the Tories he, or subject which above all others requires 
the Court, turned wdth a like declara- legislative interference — sincere, ac- 
tory solicitation. The Whigs were tive, searching, and impartial, since 
propping him up on one side, the To- such a proceeding, by lowering the 
lies on the other, while he duped and expense of our establishments, by pay- 
kept up the hopes of both, selecting ing off part of the debt, and reducing 
as a part of his IMinfstry some of the taxation, can alone raise the country 
second-rate Whigs whom he cguld to a buoyant condition, and secure it 
control in the Cabinet* from the honors of a Bankruptcy 
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volution. Forty years ago, sixteen 
millions paid the interest of our debt, 
and the charges of our establishments. 
Now the expense cxceeJs three times 
that amount, and nothing is done to 
check or reduce it, while the military 
half-pay, even in time of peace, gra- 
dually augments the burden. The 
task of subduing the Court party, and 
of thwarting their schemes, will not 
be found an easy one. They have in 
their hands two powerful individuals. 

Towards the Duke of Wellington it is 
impossible to feel otherwise than kind- 
ly — his services in the field entitle him 
to the gratitude of his country. No- 
thing can or ought to weaken the pub- 
lic aftection for him. It is to be re- 
gretted, that a man justly possessed 
of something more than human power 
over the feelings of the people, should 
be employed in measures respecting 
whicli there is so much civil conten- 
tion. He should have been left in the 
command of the army — an office which 
would have kept him out of party ^k)- 
litics, in the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the love and veneration of the 
country. 

The other individual, His Majesty, 
is of course still more powerful by his 
high office, but more powerful is he 
still by his personal influence. No 
man in Europe possesses so captiva- 
ting an address, such a fascinating 
condescension, such an insinuating 
play of manners, at once gracious, 
kind, and dignifi^. As an abstract 
character he has been weighed, divest- 


ed of the lustre of the crown ; and as 
a private gentloinan, the influence of 
his personal address has been acknow- 
ledged to be irresistible. lie is no 
ordinary power in the hands of Cour- 
tiers, who may set before him the 
Whig principles of his early con- 
nexions, to pique him on his per.sonal 
consistency, and exaggerate the po- 
pularity to be derived from acting 
upon them. But the Government is 
held in trust for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, not for the gratification of tlie 
factious, whose objects usually arc op- 
posed to the people’s benefit. 

Great changes have been made, and 
great changes are meditated. It is 
the spirit of the age'* to destroy or re- 
model all our institutions, though 
they have elevated us to the heighth of 
glory and of power we at present en- 
joy. Portugal is to be liberalized ; 
Spain is to be liberalized by Portugal ; 
Greece, Italy, Turkey, are all in a 
state effusion ; our Indian jiosstssions, 
both East and West, are menaced with 
Radical improvements ; the United 
States threaten the Canadas ; and Ire- 
land has received encourageiiunt to 
revolt ; while at home, in England, 
distress and discontent pervade e\ cry 
class. Most of this is the result oV 
the crooked policy adopted since the 
death of the late Queen, and of which 
Air Canning was not the projector, but 
the champion and the iiistiument. 
We arc in a state of revolution, and 
every man should be prepared for 
events. 
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If the subject were of a less melan- 
choly character, the manner in which 
the Treasury and Liberal newspaj>€ra 
speak of the distress which overwhelms 
the country, would afford much mer- 
riment. 

The decrepid Treasury minions, 
true to their calling, and aware of their 
inability both to argue and to utter 
truth, assert, in oracular declamation, 
that there is no distress, but, on the 
contrary, great prosperity. To these 
persons, the solemn declarations of 
every division of the community— 
the most notorious proofs of general 
loss, insolvency, penury, and Avant, are 
below notice ; and nothing is worthy 
of credence save the commands of their 
masters. As the latter are compelled 
to own that suffering is very prevalent, 
we are surprised that they will suffer 
their slaves to insult the country as 
Uiey do in its present state of excite- 
ment. 

A new ministerial print of the libe- 
ral school, which even surpasses the 
old ones in sycophancy, and which — 
the libellous knave!— calls all ‘'in- 
cendiaries’' who describe tlic state of 
the community correctly, admits that 
matters are somewhat worse than they 
ought to be ; but it protests that no 
part of the distress is to be ascribed to 
thcF rec Trade and Currency measures. 
On wliat docs it ground its protesta- 
tions ? Free trade has admitted ro fo- 
reign cottons, woollens, and iron, wor- 
tliy of notice ; ergo, it cannot have 
produced any suffering in the cotton, 
woollen, ami iron trades. This is an 
admirable specimen of Cockney de- 
duction. Its parent, of course, can- 
not discover that if the free trade mea- 
sures distress the agricultural, ship- 
ping, silk, and other interests, this 
must largely reduce their purchases of, 
and thereby involve in distress, the 
trades in question. The sage print 
says, in effect, — A decline in the domes- 
tic consumption of cottons, woollens, 
andiron, however great it may be, can- 
not possibly reduce the trade and prices 
of those who produce them. Then, as 
to the small notes, their suppression 
must necessarily have proved highly 
beneficial to trade, bemuse the late 
failures in London, shew that they 
only caused speculation and bankrupt- 
cy. Most wonderful statesman ! who 
biraide could have seen, that the fail- 
lire of those who never had any thing 


to do with country banks or their 
notes, furnished evidence to the pre- 
judice of either? It is an historical 
fact, of which few are ignorant, that 
small notes circulated for a long term 
of years, and that during that term the 
country enjoyed unexampled prospe- 
rity ; but this fact cannot be taken 
ct^nizance of by the faculties of such 
statesmen. What are facts to liberal 
newspapers ! Their assertions are 
alone facts ; physical and experiment- 
al truths are all falsehoods. Of course, 
according to this print, small notes 
can only produce insolvency and dis- 
tress, although when they were in cir- 
culation, the community was in the 
highest degree prosperous ; therefore 
the present suffering cannot have been 
caused in the smallest degree by their 
suppression. 

Another liberal paper makes a most 
laborious calculation to prove, that 
the foreign silks consumed in this 
country only employ a small portion 
of labour, and, ihercibre*, can only 
deprive a like portion of British labour 
of employment. This is an oild me- 
thod of establishing the innocence of 
free trade. But dots the import of 
foreign silks produce no oilier than 
this confessed mUchief ? l)»>cs it not 
keep tile British silk trade in conti- 
nual glut, and bind it to prices which 
will not yield profit to the masters, 
and a sulHcieucy of bread to the work- 
men ? And does not the general dis- 
tress produced by the free trade mea- 
sures retluce greatly the consumption 
of silks? The paper is too kno\^ing 
to he acquainted with such matters, 
and it is too sagacious to believe that 
glut and losing prices can injure pro- 
fits and wages. Tlie most exj>ericn« 
ced intmbcrs of the silk trade assert, 
from demonstration, that their dis- 
tress is created chieffy by the admis- 
sion of foreign silks ; hut what are 
they as an authority, coinpareil with 
the omniscient scri^> of a liberal 
newspaper ? The modesty and humi- 
lity which can thus lead an inexperi- 
enced writer to place himself in opfio- 
sition to a whole trade, cannot be ad- 
mired sufficiently. Then the export 
of manufactures is pompously con- 
trasted with the import of silks^ and 
a profound caution is given ag^nst 
restricting the exchange of snaiiufao- 
tures. Now, what British manufac- 
tures axe given in exdiaiigcfor Frenrh 
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silks? None. Will, but if France 
will only take money in payment, the 
money has to be procured by llic ex- 
port of manufactures to some other 
part. It would be as true to say, that 
the money has to be procured from 
the moon. When adverse exchanges 
render it necessary to import gold, the 
import is so far from increasing, that 
it diminishes the export of manufac- 
tures. In addition to this, such ex- 
changes, when they do not render the 
import of gold necessary, injure great- 
ly the profits of the manufacturers. 
The import of French silks, instead of 
increasing the export of manufactures, 
diminishes it, by diminishing the im- 
port of tile raw produce used in the 
silk trade, as well as in other ways. 

Then the ministerial and liberal 
papers, in a body, plead the aggregate 
exports. As many manufactures have 
bten sent abroad as ever, therefore 
free trade cannot have produced evil. 
If thc.-e blundering oracles possessed 
a very small portion of the attributes 
with which they invest themselves, 
they w'ouUl be aware that they urged 
this to their own complete refutation. 
The manufacturers have two markets 
—the home and the foreign one. The 
foreign one takes from them its usual 
fiuaiJtity of goods, and still they are 
overwhelmed with excess. What is 
the inference? It is that the pur- 
chases of the home market must be 
greatly reduced. The truth of this 
is established by the experience of the 
manufacturers. From all quarters the 
complaint is continually raised — The 
home trade is bad ; the country buy- 
ers will take comparatively nothing. 
Why is the home trade so bad ? Be- 
cause the coiumunity is so greatly dis- 
tressed. W' hat causes the distress ? 
Bad prices and loss of business, caused 
by the free trade measures. 

According, therefore, to these prints, 
if free trade ruin the homo market, it 
will do no mischief, provided it spare 
the foreign one. With them tlic home 
market is n\/t of the least value ; they 
never mention it, save to propose or 
defend some attack upon it. hell an 
additional inillion'a worth of gooda to 
foreign nations, and it will enrich 
you ,* sell twenty millions* worth to 
year own countrymen, and you will 
lose from it: Sell an additional inil- 
li<rfs%orth to foreigners, by losing 
the tale of twenty millions* worth to 
your Btiiiali customers, and you will 
gain from it prodigiously. Worthy 
^ofU ot you jpay bf 
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carrying on trade at a loss, your looms 
may be idle, and your workmen star- 
ving — you may be involved in los®, 
insolvency, and misery — but never- 
theless, if that system which has 
brought all this upon you have ena- 
bled you to send abroad a few extra 
tons of goods, it is a most invaluable 
one, and has yielded you incalculable 
benefits. 

So, in effect, say these unerring re- 
gulators of trade — these profound mas- 
ters of the pliilosophy of buying and 
selling ! 

But do they deign to inform the 
country w'hethcr the export of manu- 
factures has resulted from liealtliy de- 
mand or improvident speculation — 
whether it has been produced by the 
calls of buyers, or the necessities of 
sellers— whether it has yielded due 
profit, or the contrary ? f)n these ma- 
terial ptunts they are totally silent, 
doubtlessly from this weighty reason, 
that they are infinitely too knowing 
to be aware that they arc of any mo- 
ment. The goo<ls have been stnl 
abroad, and this is sufficient ; grant- 
ing that it has been ruinous to the 
exporters, it inust of necessity have 
added greatly to the wealth of the na- 
tion. 

Speaking generally, this export lus 
yielded heavy loss instead of profit. 
The goods were sent to glutted mar- 
kets in a gnat measure from tlu.so 
causes — the manufacturers could not 
Sell them at home, and had no other 
means of getting rid of them ; or, from 
the want of money, they sold them at 
a great sacrifice to the merchants, who 
Were tempted by the low prices to ex- 
port thtm. 'I’he export aro.>.c to 'a 
considerable extent from the badne.^s 
of trade and the necessities of the ma- 
nufacturers ; and its fruits have hecn 
loss and bankruptcy. It would havi- 
been some inillionB less, if it had betn 
properly proportioned to the needs of 
the foreign market. 

While these prints prove, by such 
logic and facts, that the baleful legis- 
lation of late Years has had no share 
in plunging the community into its 
fearful sufferings, they furiously pro- 
test against any thing sttempted in the 
way of remedy. W hat is the future 
which they promise? 'Ihe country, 
say the treasury hirelings, will soon 
grow immensely rich and fat by pi r- 
eevering in its system of insolvency 
and hunger. No I ejaculate the li- 
beral pedagogues, things must be much 
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a tremendous general crash must be 
experienced. All, however, agree that 
nothing in the shape of remedy shall 
be resorted to. 

Here, then, is a band of briefless 
lawyers, Irish, Scotch, and other ad- 
venturers, and literary menials of the 
^Ministry, who are destitute of expe- 
rience, and who know just as much 
of the nature and mechanism of trade 
as they know of the centre of the 
globe, setting themselves as authori- 
ties above all the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the country. We, Cock- 
ney, Irish, and other gentlemen of the 
press, know infinitely more of ship- 
ping than the shipowners — we know 
inlinitely more of the silk trade than 
the silk manufacturers — we know in- 
finitely more of farming than the 
furniers — these people know nothing 
of their own trades — every man in 
business is equally ignorant, and these 
trades, with all others, are understood 
by ourselves alone ! The scribes ever- 
lastingly disgust the world with this 
brilliant character of themselves. Their 
humanity is just equal to their mo- 
desty. Are the silk weavers starving 
— let them starve. Arc the shipown- 
ers sinking into ruin — let them sink. 
Is the whole population involved in 
sufieriiig — let it suffer. Any experi- 
ment may be made which is calcu- 
lated to produce distress ; but not one 
shall be resorted to which may be like- 
ly to remove it. We of the Cockney 
press decide, that you shall not make 
the least endeavour to mitigate the 
unexampled misery of the nation. 

The country which will nurture 
these vipers deserves to be slung to 
death by them. 

M inisters imitate their mercenaries, 
although they cannot go quite so far 
as the most profligate of them. They 
own the country is in a dreadful con- 
dition, but they declare there is no 
remedy. As to a change of system, 
it is not to be thought of; why? be- 
cause their system works in such an 
admirable manner. The silk trade is 
overwhelmed with suffering — ^grant- 
ed, but the system works most charm- 
ingly. The shipping interest is little 
better than a mass of insolvency- 
true, but nevertheless the system is a 
most beneficial one. Apiculture is 
involved in begpry and hunger — ad- 
mitted, but still the system is perfec- 
tion itself. The whole population is 
struggling with unpreccticnlcd losses, 
want, and misery— it is too evident ; 
but Wever the system teems only 


with gigantic benefits; and is utterly 
incapable of improvement. Nothing 
can be done ; if the silk trade, or any 
other be perishing, it must perish ; no 
experiment to prevent the ruin of any 
interest can be consented to ; and, no 
matter what the state of the empire 
may be, this exquisite system shall be 
kept in full operation. 

Whether this proceeds from infatu- 
ation, or sheer incapacity, or any other 
cause, it can find no parallel in his- 
tory. 

1 1 is worth y o f remark , that th e pr i n ts 
we have alluded to represent them- 
selves and their leaders, in and out of 
office, to be the sole monopolists of 
knowledge and ability ; they stigma- 
tize all who dissent from them as 
“ boobies*' and knaves," who can 
utter nothing save ignorance and folly ; 
yet, at the same moment, they confe&s 
that although the empire possesses such 
vast capabilities, they are wholly in- 
capable of suggesting a single measure 
calculated to diminish its su firings. 
Thus, to their egotism, they apj>end a 
confe.ssion of the extreme of imbeci- 
lity. 

Where the country is to look for 
hope we canot tell, unless it be in the 
fall of the Ministry. The latter isfec- 
blc and unpopular in the last degree, 
and there is little probability tl:at it 
will be able to form alliances capable of 
keeping it in being. All parties begin to 
suspect, that a connexion with it will 
be ruinous to themselves. The re- 
ports that it was about to be joined by 
what is called the Protestant party 
have not been verified, and this has 
given us no sorrow. We have never 
followed a parly, and we can see no- 
thing amidst public men to induce us 
to follow one at present ; but we are 
ncvcrlhcltss extremely anxious, on 
public grounds, that this Proiestant 
party should so act as to deserve our 
support. Some parts of the reports 
arc entitled to observation. 

A circumstance, connected with 
their origin, is highly illustrative of 
the present state of honourable feeling 
amidst public men. Oa the one side, 
the press assertetl from authority," 
that the Duke of Wellington had in- 
vited certain noblemen to join his 
nistry : on the other side, the press 
declared, on “ the authority of the Mi- 
nistry," that this was wholly false. 
Now, the question had nothing to do 
with opinion ; it was one of common 
fact : the one party maintained that a 
specified act had been done, and the 
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other that it had not. If vfe acquit the 
newspapers^ and believe that they only 
published what they had authority 
for, it follows that either the Protest- 
ant party, or the Ministry, has been 
guilty of putting forth a deliberate, 
gross, and heinous falsehood, in order 
to delude the public. We disclose no 
opinion as to which is the oftender ; 
blit we say, that if the Protestant party 
be innocent, its character, and some- 
thing of greater importance, render it 
necessary, for the proofs of its inno- 
cence, to be laid before the world. 

It was said, that the Protestants— 
we will call them tlic Tories, for we 
like the name much bettor — were will- 
ing to join the Duke of Wellington on 
condition that he would dismiss Mr 
reel. This we cannot believe. Mr 
Peel was, in regard to the Catholic 
question, more guilty than the Duke, 
blit the latter, if guilt was committed, 
was still a — we had well nigh said the 
— principal, in it. It was through the 
Duke tluit the question wa.s carried ; 
if he were not so deeply pledged as 
Mr Peel, lie still was deeply pledged ; 
and ^Ir Pool was not the Minister 
who forced his reluctant colleagues in- 
to acquiescence. If the Tories declared 
that they felt themselves bound in ho- 
nour from acting with Mr Peel, they 
spoke like virtuous and high-minded 
nun ; but if they likewise offered, in 
case of his dismissal, to join the Duke, 
they spoke like men of a different de- 
scription. To stipulate for such dis- 
missal was to ask the Duke to commit 
an act of base injustice and ingrati- 
tude towards hi?, ruined colleague. 

We are therefore inclinetl to believe 
tint the Tories went no farther than 
to refuse office on the ground that they 
could not act with Mr Peel. 

Dur opinions of this Minister have 
undergone no change, but they are 
equally unchanged touching the Duke; 
and, in consequence, even-handed jus- 
tice roinpels u.s to say, that the for- 
rinr is in some quarters hnrdly dealt 
with. All the scorn, reproach, and 
iNiiiiuiTirly, are heaped on him alone ; 
and tlic Duke is sjKiken of as a guilt- 
less m rson. This is both unjust and 
perqn*ous. If the Duke be innocent, 
ijj is Mr Peel ; if upright men can in 
honour act with the one, they can with 
the other; and, in respect of confl- 
denoe, we would yet repose more on 
the words and principles of the Secre- 
tary, than on those of the Preraier. 
Never will we repose the least on those 
of eitb^r. 


Having said this in defence of Mr 
Peel, we caution him against suffering 
his cause to be advocated by such 
publications as The Courier. If he 
cannot find honest men to speak for 
him, let him remain undefended ; pub- 
lic sympathy will in time be attracted 
to him whom all assail, and who is 
friendless. But if the renegades of 
the polluted and depraved print wc 
have namcil defend him, and in the 
same breath proclaim that they are the 
tools of the Ministry — that they are 
compelled to write, and ])ublish any 
thing which the Ministry may dictate 
— that they arc constrained to give to 
the world as their owrn, any thing which 
Mr Peel himself may send to them — 
that with them writing and publish- 
ing form a sordid infamous trade, with 
which principle and integrity arc not 
suffered to interfere — and iliat notwith- 
standing all this, they are almost the 
only people who can be founrl to speak 
in his favour— if these reneg idis do 
this, what can he expect ftoin it, hut 
the destruction of any remnant of cha- 
racter which the last Session of Par- 
liament may have spared ? 

We cannot discover what benefits 
the Tories couhl expect to reap from 
a coalition w’ith the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but we can easily divine what 
evils they would reap from it. If they 
join him, they wilt go alone ; they 
will take no party with them so far as 
regards the community. Let them not 
dream that the mighty part of the na- 
tion, which now regards them as lead- 
ers, will follow them, if they «!eviato a 
single step from the path or inflexible 
consistency and high honour. The 
country cannot see why, in point of 
innocence, any distinction should be 
made betwi jn him and Mr Peel ; and 
their union with the one. through the 
expulsion of the other, will he regard- 
ed as the bartering of honesty and 
creed for place and aggrandisement— 
as apostacy not more di fernible tlian 
that which they have so justly de- 
nounced. 

If they join the Duke, they will be, 
in respect of {popular 8Up)>ort, power- 
less; and what will or can be tfimight 
of them if, after their union wiili him, 
tlierc be no radical cliangeof system ^ 
The heads of them arc {dedged in the 
strongest manner against the present 
one; and the iniquitous doctrine will 
pass no longer, that when men enter 
office, they must iKfiid to the erted of 
their collcaguei, or, in plain English, 
they must apoautixe from ihdr own. 
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If tlicre be no such radical change, 
iJicy will be looked on as men desti- 
tute of principle ; and if there be, the 
Duke and his party must necessarily 
be looked on as the same ; in cither 
case, they will belong to a Ministry 
destitute of character. 

Until the Tories can enter office ho- 
nourably, they will be able to render 
their country infinitely more service 
out of, than in it. i.et them be content 
at present to remain what they are, 
but let them strain every nerve to in- 
crease their party power. We wish 
to see them snake off every character- 
istic of being a mere Irish party ; tlic 
Catholic ijuthtion, so far as regards 
parties, is now scttle^tl ; and if they 
stand only on the difference between 
JVotestant and Catholic, it will not 
support them. Let them take up the 
cjuestions wliich agitate England, and 
])lace their creed l).^^fore the world in 
a comj)rcliensivc form touching gene- 
ral policy. They slni<l in the most 
la\ourahle circum:>iances which could 
he iina^iiud. 'fhe condition of Ire- 
land IS appilling — foreign affairs are 
ill the most unsatisfactory stitc — and 
at lioiiie tlie ^tate of things is truly 
liorrihle. 'flu' supporters of the Mi- 
nistry admit that it has no party in 
Ireland, and it is equally destitute of 
a j)arry in England. 

^Ministers, conscious of their feeble- 
iits-. and unpopularity, and unable to 
.stu-iigihen themselves, are resorting 
to the last worthless resource of all 
such ministers ; they are carrying oil 
a I’lirioiis crusade against the press. 
Jneapahlcof preserving power and fa- 
vour by virtue and ability, they are 
tUtcrmined not to lohC them by being 
spoken agaiiiirt. Certain characterist- 
ics »)f their prosecutions deserve serious 
notice. 

During a long term of years, the 
ruleis of this empire liave instituted 
no prosecutions against tlie press ; and 
dining a very long term previously, 
they confined their prosecutions to se- 
ditious and blasphemous libels— to of- 
fiiiccs against the state. Speaking 
generally, it has always been the 
maxim with men in office to prose- 
cute such odVnccs only. A Minister of 
talent and high honour always shud- 
dered at the idea of attempting to 
vindicate his individual character by 
means of an action for libel ; liecause 
lie knew it would be the most effectual 
thing he could resort to for ensuring 
its destruction. W hatever bitter libels. 
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therefore, were showered on such a 
Minister, he left them to be refuted 
by the only matters which could re- 
fute them— his principles, conduct, 
and public services. 

The present prosecutions in Eng- 
land have nothing to do with offences 
against the State ; they are merely to 
punish personal offences against indi- 
vidual ^linisters ; they are for the pri- 
vate individual lienetit of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Prime Minister. 

For years, publications which con- 
tain the most atrocious attacks on re- 
ligion and public morals— which ad- 
vocate infidelity, lewdness, and every 
thing that can injure the State, have 
circulated with impunity. Thepreseiit 
Ministers, whose especial duty it has 
been to suppress them, have never, 
though urged in Parliament to do so, 
given them the least molestation ; but, 
on the contrary, have encouraged their 
circulation, by declaring that they 
would take no steps against it. 

Our readers will remember the li- 
bels contained in Lord Byron's Don 
Juan, Parody on the Vision of Judg- 
ment, vS:c., on religion,' the late King, 
and many of the most eminent cha- 
racters in tlie country. Not many 
months ago a subscription was enter- 
ed into for raising a monument for 
tlie noble poet, and the Right Hon. 
Robtrt Ped, his Majesty's principal 
Secretary of State for tlie Horae De- 
partment, figured conspicuously in the 
newspapers as one of the leading sub- 
scri\)crs. This Mr Peel is the ilomc 
Secretary amidst the Ministers who 
are labouring to crush publications for 
alleged libels against them as indivi- 
duals. 

It appears from all this, that it is 
one thing to write down religion and 
morals — to fill the land with infideli- 
ty, vice, and crime ; and a very diffir- 
ent one to write the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Lyndhurst out of office 

Our readers have not forgotten the 
libels whicli not long ago w'ere heaped 
by T/ie Timea on the l)ukc of Cum- 
berland— libels which, for fiendish 
atrocity, were never equalled. They 
were directed against an individual 
who held no public office ; they were 
levelled against his private character ; 
and their avowed object was, to drive 
him oat of his country merely for do- 
ing what it was his public duty to do. 
At different times previously to their 
publication, The Times stated, a$ from 
authority, what the Duke of Welliug- 
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ton's intentions ??ere touching the Ca- 
tholic Question, and on one (^casion 
it intimated that its authority was 
himself. At the very moment when it 
published the libels, it gave confiden- 
tial information respecting the private 
sentiments of Ministers, what pass- 
ed at their Cabinet meetings, and even 
what took place in the King's closet. 
It could not possibly have gained this 
information, except from themselves. 
If they at that time supplied the 
paper with matter for its leading ar- 
ticles, or had the least connexion with 
it, the Ministers, including the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, 
were virtually parties to the publica- 
tion of the diabolical libels. 

Comment, we need not offer. 

If there be any virtue and public 
spirit left amidst the English aristo- 
cracy, the times press imperiously for 
their exercise. The aspect of afiairs 
is awful, and there must scon be ei- 
ther a change of Ministry, or one of a 
much more terrible description. The 
country is disgusted with the present 


Irish Ministry; the bad side of the 
Irishman's character was never relish- 
ed in England, and it is at present 
producing a sufficiency of calamity 
and wretchedness in Ireland, without 
its being suffered to hold possession of 
tile English Cabinet. We, therefore, 
say to the aristocracy of England — 
Give to your suffering and threatened 
country an Engliah and uri^miUtarg 
Ministry ! 

We will not conclude without doing 
justice to Mr Peel. The press has 
dealt far more severely with liiin than 
with his two prosecuting collcagius, 
and yet he has hitherto scorned the 
mean and savage spirit of revenge — 
he has not retaliated by attempts to 
suppress and ruin. From this manly 
conduct he will profit greatly. We 
have lately thought him, in some de- 
gree, a victim : he shall not outdo us 
in forbearance ; and pressing indeed 
must the necessity be, which shall 
ever induce us again to say a syllable 
against him. 


Our Dear Public will, we are assured, sympathize with our present situa- 
tion, and perhaps hint to us how to escape its unpreccdentetl pressure. She 
must have observed that last month Maga had Twins. And lo ! now another 
birth of portentous dimensions ! To drop this very original metaphor, and, 
like Wordsworth, to use the ordinary language^ of men when in a state of ex- 
citement, pray observe, gentlest of Periodical Perusers, that lliis Nurnbtr of 
Blackwood 8 Magazine contains about two sheets and a half over and above 
the common quantum, the usual allowance for the month. While the re- 
sources of the nation are at the lowest ebb, ours, under a somewhat diHl rnu 
administration, are at the highest flow. The great question, therefore, to our 
Dear Public is perpetually recurring — How are wc to act r* Must we throw 
triplets ? But we pause for a reply. IMeanwhiJe we respeelfully request the 
mediocrity of these Realms to withhold from us ail their manufactured arti- 
cles, and all their raw material. As they have Christian bowels, let them 
pity the plethora of Maga, and abstain. Farther, let not any Contributor, 
even of the highest order, murmur though no article of hia should appear 
for several years. We now decide prcce<lence by lottery. In go the tickets 
into an old shovel-hat of O’Doherty *8, and a Devil, putting in his taken 
out a Tickler, a Mullion, a Wotlrow, a True Englishman, or a Xouth ; and 
thus, in a pair of minutes, or thereabouts, is edited a Number. Finally, let all 
blockheads remember, that escape from the Balaam-box is as iinpogsihle as 
from the grave. Wc have not made ourselves very intelligible ; but, pinched 
for room, must conclude. 

CiiatsTornER North. 
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M\LAV<)i/ri. A m:apoi.it\n ’>Toriv. 
Jijf thii Author of “ First and Lnstf 


“ I \M innocoiit — lot that coiitoiit 
Will,” Nuifl Malavolti. 

“ It <1(H*^ I’oiitout 7nr^' rcpliod 
llcatriro ; “ hut will it I'oiitoiit Ifoii- 
\oii Ih'lioNo it not. Tin* proud Mi>i- 
I'if sills di'r'ply ill tho \ory art of di*- 
11} inix sill ; for \n 1 io outli\<*H Imt oiu* 
i isiiiM^ and sottinir of tho ^loriou.s him, 
and doos not, in tliouidit or ih*i‘d, of- 
fend tin* AlmiLdity." Hoar me, Ma- 
lax olii — hoar me and lu'ed me. Vou 
an* doomed to die ; all iutereessioii, 
all the prayers and snp]ilieatioiis of 
liiends ami kindri‘d, ha\e been east 
hack upon them ; ami T, yxiur mo- 
tln'r, ]deadin;L^ for \ our life in nature's 
holiesi ataa-ms, Inue wepl ami sued 
in \ ain. Ileason with your eondition, 
tlieii. as if disease or lenjrth of years 
had hroiiLrht you to th»‘ ^nane; and 
(h» not, in srorn of worldly wromr, so 
wroiiLT }our eternal soul as to hazard 
immiiMMitly, if not surely to lliiiif 
away, its salvation. You say you are 
injioia‘nl.” 

“ I am ! I am !'* exelainied Mahi- 
X cdti, im[iatienlly. 

.Vy,” answt'ied Beatriee, “ of 
Mood of that one crime, for which, 
iinju'-ily, you are to die ; hut m»t of 
all Cl inie, and therefore not fit to die, 
Till hy meek repeiiUiiUH*, and perfect 
faith in ('hrist’s atoning sacrifice, you 
wash out every stain ; for in the 
centre of the proudest lu*ai*t the seinls 
of rottenness lie enshrined.” 

“ True, most true,” replied Mala- 
\ oUi, calmly. “ And \{ is most true, 
too, that I am to die — but never on 
a scaffold. Fools I Tliey think theise 
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fettms, and tliis duiiireon, and their 
c areful watch to keep from me eac*h 
iiii]deuieiit of di*aih, will achieve 
their triumph ; as if steid, or poison, 
or tlie free us»^ of hands, were all the 
means hy Avhieh a man can escape 
from injusti<‘(* ! Oh, inofher! do not 
weep, nor hmk ut>ou me with such 
sornixx'. I am so i haiiL'ed hy \x hat I 
am, that my heart aches not, a>s once 
it XX oiild, to se»‘ your tears, nor smitc*» 
im* xxith that remorso a son should 
feel, \x ho maki*s a moilier weep.” 

“ Alas ! alas !*’ exelainied Beatriee, 
sobhius: piteously, “ I can hear to 
loM‘ you in this world, fur I feed that 
our eartldy separation will he shorn 
But if is ttMTihh* to think that I must 
lose ) ou for ever, Malax olti ; and that 
when my own dyiiiir hour emnes, its 
]iani;'‘ will he nnii;:aTc*d hy no hope 
of rejidnin*.: thee, my only one, ‘ the 
choice om* of h»*r that hare tlic'e,’ in 
the mansions of the hle.^-t, in the 
alxxles of e\erlasfini£‘ peace. ()h, 
(Jod ! \Vhaf afiliction it is to he a 
mother, when the cdiild we ch‘ave u> 
is eneom]>ass«Ml witli trouhle 

Mahnolti hit his lip, whiidi (piiver- 
cmI w ith (‘motion in spite of liimscdf j 
and his eyes i^distened witli tc*ars that 
he could not n'press. TIiitc* was a 
tone of such deep aii^ruish in the 
voii'c of Beatrice, as she uttered the 
last w ords, sucli a truth of iiiatenial 
sufieriu^ in tliem, that even the gacd« 
c*r, who .sat in one comer of the cell, 
fell a sort of pity kiiidliu}? iu hia rug- 
gcMl boHom, Olid be addreaaed Mebih 
volti. 

3 a 
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“ Come, si«:nior,” 8ai<l he, rising 
and advancing towards him, “ don’t 
be too obstreporous. You see what 
a w'ay your poor inotlier is in, and it 
is not much she asks of you, me- 
thinks, when she only begs you to 
have a priest. What harm can he do 
you V You say you are innocent ; 
init that docs not make the matUw 
either better or worse, as I can per- 
ceive ; for, innocent or guilty, your 
head is to be chc»p]>ed otV, and so 
y4)u ought to be shrived. You are 
not the first man by many, 1 can tell 
you, that I liave had under my care, 
who Inis felt a little <iualmish about 
confes>inir his guilt. According to 
their own a<‘c<iiiiit, indeed, very few 
of them deserved what tlH‘y got ; 
but what then ? They were none the 
lietter for heinsr iniKK'cnt; so do what 
your mother wishes, send for a priest, 
and <‘oiifess vour — inmM’eiu’e to him. 
It will be a comfort to yourself ; and 
1 am sure tills noble lady will be all 
the happier fur it, when you are 
gone.” 

“ My trotKl fellow,” replit^d Mala- 
volti, who knew exactly what the 
gaoler meant to say, thoui^h hU mnn- 
in*r of expressing himself was neither 
very bland nor much ada]>tefl to his 
purpose , — ^ My good fellovv% I’ll talk 
with you upon this subject when vve 
are alone ” 

** Which we must soon be now,” 
interrupteil V erruchio, “ for the even- 
iii<r trun went bui minutes airo ; and 
by tbis time they are making prepa- 
rations to lock lip the out4*r prison 
g?ites for the iiiirlit.” 

At these words Beatrice arose, and 
embracing biT unliappy son, tlie 
wreicbed mother to<»k her leave, im- 
plorinir him to think of all she had 
Haiti, and promising to return on the 
following mornitiir at ttie earliest 
hour whic'h the regulatitiris for ad- 
mitting strangers would permit. Ma- 
lavolti kisse<i her tendei ly, but made 
no rejdy ; and when she iiad riiiitted 
the cell, he cast hific^idf upon liis lit- 
ter of straw to brooil in silence over 

his d4»sign. 

Malavidti was a Florentine by 
birth, but a Neap4ilitaii bv etlucafioii, 
and by all tlmse r4dalions, smdid, 
niorahaiid political, whicli coiiKtitiife 
tlif affinity of 4’onntry. His father 
wia of patrician desi’eni, tlmtigh he 
inheritea with the pure blood of It in 
WMSittors twly a very alender portlou 


of that wealth whieh in former tinws 
had ranked them with the ])rinc<*u of 
Italy. Still, however, the wreck of 
his patrimonial property, that had 
esiraped public confiscation, and the 
waste of private prodigality, through 
the long (bourse of three 4 •enturi^*s, 
enabled him to maintain the inde- 
pendence, if not to assume tlie state, 
of his noble lineage. At an early agt* 
he married Beatrice Pohuitu, tin* 
youngest daughter of the Manpiis P4>- 
ienta^ and of a family as nohh*, but 
as decayed, as his own. Tin* ])4‘rsoiial 
f'harnis of the youtliful Beatrice, and 
the lofty qualities of her i haracter, 
were her only dowry ; hut wlum s|h» 
hestovved these, with lier lii*art’s fir*.t 
love, upon tln‘ father of Malavtilti, 
she vvmit to the altar, rii h in tin* 
costlif'st tnuisures of a hridi*. It was 
about two years after their marriage, 
and when Beatrii'c had given hirtli 
to the son whose doom s)u* now lic- 
vvail4*d HO bitt4*rly, that she aCcom- 
vanUul her hnshand t4i Naples, w o 
le had sought and obtained a ci\il 
ofiiceof coiisidiTable rank and emolu- 
ment under the NVapolitaii gov«*rn- 
meiit. But hi» had Ht'un elv iuiteied 
upon its duties, and la^gim to nou- 
rish hop4*M of future ndvanctnuent, 
which lay fairly within the rang** of 
his position, when a iiialigiuuit fever, 
whose fierce progress mi skill 4*onld 
arrest, hroiight him t4» his gnivi* in 
the short spa4‘4' of thrin* ilays. 

Bi'atrh*!* idoii/iul Iu*r husband. 
I'^viwy Imur siui'i* tlanr union had 
<l4»V4d4»pc<l Home fresh laiisi* why 
she slmuld tio so. When tin* ar- 
«!4Mir 4>f mere passion had suh^uled, 
instead oi clinging to Iht only by the 
4’old rerinunbraiice of I'Xpinsl or ex- 
piring symimthies, (that launiimii, 
tlmugl. feelm^ link of tauijugnl attach- 
nnuitj far imbb*r bonds sncccc<led. 
The lov4>r, 4’hoH4*n by tin* lu'art aliuie, 
had grown into the being vvli4is4* vii- 
tues kindled the d4*votioiiof tin* mind. 
And this love dies n<»t, b4*4*an'-4* it is 
tnHptr4*d by that vvldu h piirtak4*s not 
itself of d4*ath. Mi*iii4»ry r4*lrui‘es, in 
fleeting colours, that comi'lint'ss 4i| 
the IukIv which was piea.Hant t4» tin* 
eye, when the lualy Ii4*s in C4>rrnp- 
tioii ; hut the enduring riu-ord of dc- 
Mirteil gfKKlness dwidls in tin* siud, 
ike till* writing that is itiscrihed up- 
on ndaiiuint. 

'fliere is, in iiingletie«a of grief, — 
in dm rare privilege to tonoWi with* 
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out the upbraiding consciousness of 
disr(»garded duties, — a refuge for the 
mourner. When we can say to our- 
our tf*ars hallow the dead, 
but wrong not the living ; when we 
feel we are at liberty to consecrate 
our whole, (?xist(»nce to the deep, si- 
lent homage of the tomb, because we 
fe<‘l that all we have lived for lias 
beiui taken from UH,and that therefore 
all our thoughts may gather, unblam- 
ed, round the ]>aNt,and a mysterious, 
and a scarcely earthly repose, dwells 
within us. We shut out the world, 
and a calm solemn submission of the 
Ixweaved Hj)irit seems to reconcile us 
to alllictions u ith which we are thus 
]>ermitted to hold undisturbed cotn- 
inunion. But this Sabbath of tin* heart 
was denie<l to Beatrice. She hail been 
a happy wife ; he who had made her 
so lay festering in his shroud; yet — 
she was still a mother, and her ma- 
ternal y earn i HITS gave elo(|ueiit lan- 
guage U* the utter helplessness of Iht 
first born. “ Poor child!** she wmdd 
evelaim, as *»he watclu‘d its placid 
slumbers, or gi'iitly wiped away the 
ti'ur that had fallen on its orphan 
brow, “ it were a crmd ollice for my 
hand to barb (b*ath’s arrow nfresli, 
and leave thee, like a thing of chance, 
to sink <»r swim, ujnui the vexed wa- 
ters of life. 'Fhat thou art fatherless, 
is Heaven’s will ; but wherefon* thou 
art so, concerns thy wrutclu'd mother 
less to know than it does to etiidess 
beftire Ileavmi the saen*d dutu's she 
has lo discharge towards tho»* ! Yes, 
thou sle(*])ing image of him who 
slee]>s in death ! — thou strange and 
iin omprtdieiisibh* s<mrc4* of bright 
hopi's and a laughing future, stream- 
ing across my <liiu path, like suii- 
h(‘Jims irradiating the dark edges of 
a passing thnnder-cloud, giv ing fair 
])roinise of a serener sky anon ! -yes, 
thou secret spell, that eaiist maki» a 
motln*r*s warm smiles glow within 
the cold, cold sepubdire of her wi- 
dow' ed lu'nrt, I will bid sorrow he 
gentle for tby dear sake; and when 
niy sad tliougbts steal to tby fa- 
tln*r*s grave, or linger there with 
fond recollections, summon them 
bac'k to the cradle of our child, and 
make them ubeditMit s(u*vants to tby 
ImppinesH.** 

Beatrice kept faith with herself. 
As years rolled on, the nnittling in- 
fant grew into the Sturdy h«»y ; and 
die sturdy boy ripened into the mau'* 


ly youth, in whose every look and 
fi*atirre, tone of voice, jiroud bearing, 
and impetuous spirit, she saw the 
exact counterpart of him whom in her 
own youth she liad loved to idolatry. 
Nor was the resemblance the self- 
created picture of a mother’s partial 
eyes. Fnends and kindred, nay i^ven 
strangers, who knc‘w the father, 
would dwell ujion the extraordinary 
identity wlii4 li shone forth in the 
young Malavolti. Ob ! how’ she would 
soinetimc>s sit and gaze upon him, or 
mark bis lofty carriage as be trode tin; 
earth, or listen to Ids full melodious 
voice as its tones deepened into man- 
IhmkI, and in the tlirdling ecstasy of 
imagination hirget that twenty years 
bad passed aw ay * In such moments, 
he was her own Malavolti, and she 
the B(‘atriee Polenta who liad sUuid 
with him hlushing at the altar, and 
wee]»ing in tiie fulness of her joy. 
AVhen the delusion vanished, the 
charm remained, and the son was 
love<l with feelings in which Beatrice 
unconsciously mingled the memoiy 
of her husband. 

He was in Ids sevvn-and-twen- 
tielli year when the lamentable event 
m'currt»d, wbicli consigned him to 
a dungeon, with the seuttmce of a 
felon’s deatli. Lamentable indeed 
it was in its ronsetpiences to Ma- 
lavolti ; but be was the victim of 
eireiimstanees and not i>f preme- 
ditated iidcpdty. >\ithout seeking 
it, and, in truth, without deserving 
it, he bad drawn upon himself the 
enmity of a yming Neapolitan mdde- 
nian, ('ount Brittorno. The immedi- 
at«* <*ause of this enmity was jealou- 
sy ; the imagined f»ff«‘n(‘e of Malavol- 
ti, a secret intrigue with Ids self-as- 
sumed rival's mistress, the beautiful 
Angelica noiizelli. But Malavolti was 
too proud an aspirant f«»r woman’s 
heart to dispute its juKsessioii. The 
loveliest v>f the sf*x, if she could ba- 
lance between bis pretensions and 
those of anothiT, w as disdainfully re- 
leas«*d by 1dm from the perplexity of 
a cladi'e ; though, in a case where he 
bad once been f«‘ccived, he would pu- 
nish an intruder, while he relinquish- 
ed with scorn the object of conten- 
tion. This haughty feeling, which 
ctndd be saitisfied with iiotning less 
than inupiestioned and unquestion- 
able supremacy, presented an insu- 
erable barrier to what he would 
ave considered the intolerable de- 
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p*adation of fi(‘okin£r to snj)plnnt an- 
other from whom the tenure of poa- 
Heaaion might be supposed to eoiiaist 
in the mercenary conditions of a ati- 

S iihited price. Still more was it a 
f'feuct^ against the mean and pitiful 
ambition of declaring liimself a suitor 
for the preference which had been 
already uestowed with the sanctity 
of lov( 

lirittorno, however, acting under 
th(' inftuenee of seeming circum- 
stances that warranted bis sus])icion, 
and ignorant of lilalavolti’s creed in 
matters (»f gallantry, had pampered 
iiis jealousy with what be deemed 
proofs of design, if not of success, in 
])articipritin£r n ith hims<*lf in the fa- 
vours of Angelica. But inst<‘ad of 
making a direct accusation, he sought 
to iii\olve Malavolti in a tpiarrel, 
by stinging insinuations (»r insolent 
tannic. >i[;ila\olti liad notic(*d these 
s])l<‘nt‘tic efforts ; but though a man 
of fiery < lmract<*r, and prone emuigh 
to dare tlie Jlrou<le^t be who milled 
bis s4.]f-eompIacency by a look only 
that could be construed into a ])re- 
4*ursor of <leliaiu*e, he held the mas- 
tery o\er his imjietuous pasMotis 
with too noble and (lignibed a spi- 
rit, to let them be played upon, or to 
stiffer tlint they should be made the 
instruments of his own arn»gaiice ut 
the w'ill of another. llitloTlo, there- 
fn^e,hr* had studiously parried, some- 
tunes with raillery, sonierimes with 
sctjrii, and sometuiu's with c<in- 
t*Tn})tiious sil».nre, the repeated en- 
dea\<;iirs of Brittoiii<» to ]>ro\oke 
him into a feud ; but the lattiT, goad- 
I'd oil by his fam ied wr(»iigs, ami 
mistaking the deliherate s<*lf-eoin- 
inrunl of Malai olti, for a taint of cow- 
ardice, angered him at last bey<ni I 
the endiuaiire of that habituarcoii- 
tro]\vhich lie had itufaised iiptm Idn 
feelings in all tln-ir previous clasli- 
ings. It u as in the ‘^aloon of thH)iike 
de Montrefeito, and in fin* preseiiee 
some of the most disiingulMlt- 
ef| inhabitants f»f Naides, that Ounit 
Briitorno hapjiened eticoiiuter 
IMali'jvolti on an eveiiing ^iibhet^uent 
to one in wfiii h he believed hc hud 
r.»*ert N-renading the fair Angelica 
under fo r gat (b n window. Mala- 
iolti ol;«ei\ed that his hrttw wan 
more tempectttilouH than iihual, and 
that rninpression of !d» 

the st^owling wrath of h{i» 
c^ei^Judictitedho wa« writhing un- 


der the torment of strong etnotionB. 
It BO chanced, too, that Malavolti, 
who tvas a little flushed tvitli tvine, 
felt ail inclination to sport with his 
moody humour ; and advancing to- 
wards Brittoriio, he remarked, in a 
tone of careless freedom, that 1 m‘ 
liad “ never seen the incoiiiparable 
Angelica look so lovely ns ivfuui last 
I saw her at the opera. She seems 
passionately fond of music.’* 

“ Yes,” replied Briitorno, curling 
his lip into an expression of colli 
disdain, **so fond of it, that I beln*ve 
she soinetimes finds pleasun* in tin* 
disc<ndant twanging of a cracked 
guitar.” 

** I dare say,” rejoined Malavolti ; 
“for the soul holds inten’our‘^e with 
the di\im* imdody of an air it know s, 
ill 8pit«‘ of its huiiglirig execution, as 
we can withdraw* mirselves from the 
rant and monotony of a !»ad a<‘toi',uiid 
sufl'er the mind to settle mion the 
inspired eonceptious of tin* bard 
wbovsi* langunge be profam*s.” 

“ You se«*m to undiTstand the 
power of inusir o\er a lM*art sum cp- 
tible of its chiwiiis,” answiu'ed Bril- 
toriio. 

“ Oil I” replied Malaiolti, gaily, 
** it is not the power of music only 
over Hus4'ej)tible hearts that I un- 
4lerstaiid. I have studied ev4»ry ave- 
nue to them.” 

** And mad^ yours«df master of all, 
I doubt not,” said Brittormi, iioni- 
4‘ally. 

“ And made my-idf rnastiT of all,” 
repeated Malavolti, “from a I lim- 
ing b^ok, amlan iii4‘Xpr4*Hsible temler 
sigh at morning pray»T” 

“ To the lascjvioiiH tnun lnTy of 
a midnig'nt seremub* iimler a gar- 
tbui wi* dow,” int4,*iTupled Briiuuno, 
abruptly. 

** Aye,” ‘^aiil Malavolti laughing ; 
“ an evening' s4T4*nade by mo 4 iiiliglil 
under vour mistress* window, **spi*- 
4*itdiy if* you can fliul ^unir way to 
b4‘r b(uir4>om \s hidow, is our cbann- 
litg Italian inethotl of ibdicHU ly of- 
f«»riug till* luuiiagi* of an iuipassimi- 
od heart to its refin4*d idol. But for 
the gr4isHn4>ss of ivliiit ^'4iu eull th«* 
* la.sciiious treatdiery of a midnight 
serenade,* I am no folbuver of such 
pastimes, 'Mm*)* art* apt to give n 
man the tpiiiisy ; or, as It imiy 
clmii4'e,pr4)\ itleagruve for)dmln*fore 
he liHB thought BerloiiBly of clylng.*^ 

•• Aftd yet, slgnlor^ ttwwerod 
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Brittorno, foldin|y his arms in his 
mantU*, while? lie lixfMl his eyes stea- 
dily upon Malavulti, “ there are fools 
in this city of Na^)le8, who tempt the 
chance you mention.” 

“ There are fools every where, as 
w(‘ll as in Naples,” retorte<l Mala- 
\olti, f'iving a marked eniplnisis to 
his words; “ but the fool to woiidtu* 
at in iny mind, is he who rashly se«*ks 
to play with a lion till he rouse.s him. 
lOmsiug him at once were better, if 
he have nerve for the encouutf*r.” 

“ Your pardon, signior,” said Brit- 
torno, with much caustic bitterness; 

“ i (''III imagine a climax of folly be- 
yond that, ami my school-boy read- 
ing furni'^lii^h me with the example — 
the ass who clothed himself in the 
lion’s skin, and tlioiight he //y/.va lion ; 
but wlion he nn‘ant to roar, In^ only 
l»raye<l, — ami laughter, not terror, 
was the cons<‘queiiee.” 

“ ('omit Brittorno !” exclaimed 
Malavolti fiercely, Ktep)»ing closer 
to him; 'Mhere is ollence in your 
wonK. Am 1 tlieir aim 
“ .'sitrnior Malavolii,” re])li(*d Brit- 
torno, sarcastii'ally, “ a Neajiolitan 
does not ask that ((uestion. Or if 
he does, it is only of himself, to be 
directed in his resolves by the an- 
sv\ er. But you ar<‘ a Florentine !” 

“ Enough I” said Malavolti. 

“ More than enough,” re])lied Brit- 
torno, coiUenii»tuously ; “ and yet, I 
dare say, less than huflicient.” 

Malavolti’s muson seemed to di- 
laie itself with indiirnatioii, as he 
glared upon Brittorno, and addre^'sed 
him in a stern and anjrry voice : — 

“ Florentine, or Neapolitan, — ei- 
th(»r, or both — for birth and breed- 
ing dispute the distinction in me, — 
tin* hiirli bhmd of Italian nobility runs 
in my veins, and you hare to learn 
I shall not dishonour it. Why you 
are iny enemy, I know not ; and be- 
cause I know not, I have avoided 
beimr yours. For months you have 
crossed my path, at every turn mean- 
ly seeking to fasten a private quarrel 
njion nu‘, and so make a cause for 
vindii'tive strife to hide the ti ne one. 
Was this manly ? If you could dare 
to think 1 had wronged you, you 
should have had the greater daring 
to tax me with the ivroiig, and not 
bait jue with ambigtious munts and 
olmciirc alliiaiona, tike a fiiul bird of 
ill omen, who aliuiis the light, hut 
screams portentously, shrouded iu 


darkness. I am choleric and proud 
enough to be stiuig with injury; and 
being chafed, os now I own myt«elf 
to he, prompt enough to strike at my 
assailant. Follow me, Count Brit- 
torno!” added Malavolti,iK>intiiig‘to 
his sword, and retreating a biw paces. 

** If, as you say, signior,” replied 
Brittorno, with an air of cold, iiisull- 
iiig mockery, “ it has tak(*n months 
to chafe you, perliaps tlie imbh* h<*at 
that burns so iiercely at present will 
hanliy cool before tin* moiniiig. I 
have a pleasant ajqiointment an hour 
lienee, tliat miglit b<* marred weie 1 
to go fortJi with you now ; but you 
know my retreat,” he <‘t»ntinued mu- 
iiificantly, “ the '^ilvan villa wliere 1 
sleep during these sultiy nights of 
sumiiKT.” 

“ It contents me,” sai<I ]MalavoIti, 
after a ]>auM‘. “ Be it so.” Tiieii ad- 
\nnciiiir to Brittorno, he adiled, “ But, 
(‘omit, that there be no mistake iu 
tbi'* bu>iiie*«s ulicn the mornini: 
coim*s, 1 make m// pleasant appoin!- 
ijieiit uiih //o/Y, tlnis” — sti iking him 
g(*iitly on the arm u itlrlds gb>v(‘. Hi* 
then turned on his heel, and quitted 
the room. 

Tin* blood rushed into the face <if 
Brittorno; bis suord was half out of 
its scabbard; ami if tliO'-e who were 
standing round had not held him hack, 
the saloon of the Duke di* Moiitre- 
felm would lm\ e bet‘ii the scene of 
n sudden combat, u iuTi* nolliing less 
than the deatli of one or luub of the 
combatants mu^t liave ensued. 

That night, iu repuirimr to hb villa, 

C ount Biitiorno was way-laid and 
assassinated. He was discovered the 
followiiifiT morninir, at tlie bnu of 
the steps leading n]> to the Marble 
Tcrraci*, cov»‘n*<l v\ ith wounds, ns 
if bo had cither fought desperately 
with his murderers, nr tliey had wan- 
tonly iiianvficd Ids body with repeat- 
ed slabs. Tln*re vvmo stroiur rea.'-ons 
for su]>po*<irig, too, that the fatal en- 
counter had not taken place vv here 
the body w;is bimul, hut that it had 
been hrotiLdit there after life was ex- 
tinct ; as there was a track of blood 
throiiffh the garden, luid for a coiisit 
dcrable distance along the unfre- 
quented road which led to the villa. 

Suspicion naturally fell u|)oii Ma- 
lavolti, vyho waa immediately arrest- 
ed. He denied the crime laid to his 
charge, and demanded to know the 
alle^d proofs of his guilt But the 
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compendious principles of criminal the food of eternal life,) by adinit- 
jurispnidence which regulated tlie ting priestly coutisel. If he would 
Neapolitan tribunals, were too well persevere to the end, he must hold 
adapte<l for the gratilicati(»ii of power- no j)arley with creeds or dogmas, 
ful inaligiiity, to protect less power- Tlierefore was his mother denied ; 
ful innocence. The family of Brit- though to deny her as he did, was a 
torno was pottmt in its wealth, in its harder trial of his resolution than tlie 
alliances, and in its influence; and stt^rii puqmse for which he denied 
the trial of Malavohi was k<i conduct- her. 

ed, as to secure that decision from On the following morning Beatri<*e 
bin judges, which had been already visited her son as sin* had uroniised 
bargained for by his prosecutors. He to do. Tlu*re were the visible traces 
w'as found guilty upon the negative in her countenance of much mental 
evidence ot liis own inability to dis- anguish, and much bodily siilVering. 
prove his guilt. Sentence of death She embraced Malavohi in silenc** ; 
wa.H passed. Mulavolti appealed to but there was a clinging tenderness 
the superior court. CJrey heads and in her enibnici*, as it she wen* loath 
wrinkled brows, clothed in scarlet to part with her treasure ; and w hen 
and ermine, went through the solemn she grasped his hand, the pressure 
plausihilityof revisiiigadeeree which of her own was a mnU* exhorUttion 
they never intended to n*vt*rse ; and to he coin])osed, which spoK»* to his 
Maiavolti had the consolation of know- heart. 

ini; that all the fonris of justice had ** 1 have s]»4»nt the live-long nitrht 
been duly observed, in grave mo(*k- in prayt^r for thee,** said Heatrire, 
orv of all its essential principles, and after a pause, “ and my Inipe is strong 
its fuiidaiiiental spirit. He was or- that 1 liaveiiot humbled my*' 4 *lf before 
dered t<i he executed at the <‘xpira- (iod in vain; tor, inethin’ks I beliobl 
thm ot three weeks. in thee, niy son, the d4*parting 

It was on the day this division of that son* trihulation which so grie- 
of the sup4*nor court had he<‘n ofti- vously op]>r4*ssed thee y4*st4»nhiy.’* 
cially notiti4*d, that his nohb»-minded “ Yes, replii'd Mahnolti, cabnly, 
mother, resigned t4> part with him *Mt is <louht, not certainty, that irnik 4 s 
in this world, luit deeply impressed a steadfast sj)irit falter. Till y 4 *st 4 ‘r- 
with the awtul n4*4*essiiy of religicMis day, life wjis a stake I phiye<l f 4 »r ; 
preparation t4»r the next, had \ainly ami though my chance was ilespi*- 
m'.sought him to emphiy thosi* means rate, my feverish hop4*s hung tn'in- 
of eternal s;i:\ ati<tn, of whose efbca- hiiiig bn ih 4 * thntw. T<Mlny, 1 eount 
cy she not only entiTtained a prij- tin* iioiirs In'tween me ami the gni\e ; 
found belief, but the rtioted comic- and I thank the reveriuid c<»um’iIfor 
tion, that without them the everbtst- their dispatch. I'h4*y might ha\ 4 * 
ing {NTdition 4>f the soul was ine\i- clothed <Tijelty in tin* garb 4)f nuTev, 
table. Heiice ]i4»r entreaties ; hence ami, by seiuning tii rhdiberate, ima t- 
her imploring suptilii-ations to Mala- ed nm with the belief that jiistid* sat 
vohi, who resistefl lier [jrayers from on their right band, and that they 
no infidelity of the heart, luir from wouldexei iite the judgment of truth, 
any hikewariii sentiiiients 4»f devf>- Vest4Tday, the terrors <if death were 
tionaJ piety. But in his proud seom upon me, heeausi* in iny heart th 4 *re 
. . ^n^iieta4*for s death on the si'af- still lingeri'd thi* Ldadticss \\ hi« li 
fohl ill rlo* fiyrci* r4‘>4*'fttment of his whiNp«T4*d to if. the light is su 4 -«'t, 
impetuous spirit at tlie inifpiity of and it is a pleasant thing tor tlie evi* 
his .thrice - and in tin- UUwr re- to behold the huh; but tiwhiv, tin* 
fmgmmre he fi-lt to fiirritsli sui'li a terror is gone, and 1 languish ibr tin* 
triumph to his en4>mi4>s, he had eon- eml.‘* 

i-eiyed a pijq>ose, the ivxecurbm of « I grieve t 4 ) hear thee sity so,*' 
which, \yhih» it daz/h'd hi.H heat4*d answered Bi^atrice ; “ for it is prnle, 
pagination by the )M*roic fortitude not religion, that sufmorts v 4 mi; pride, 
w.ph It deiitandeil, sternly adiiiri- which is of this world onlv, who, 
mslied hp, he must > iehl m-ither to when slie plants her bait tmoii the 
t It* sobcilations ol filial love, nor to safid,he}ieies she treads upon a r<N‘k. 
dm smneitiiies importnimte criiitiigH I do not doubt, you dare to die, hut 
of fpUttgiiipre,(whi4 h,iiithehoiir / riare hot think of what It Is vou 
Of ueatli, doth ravenously ImiigiT for dare, when it is only death yotrari* 
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m onarodfor. It ir a miserable vaunt, 
Malavolti, to boast your equality 
Avitli the bpasts that perish ! Yet, 
you do no more, when you make 
your r<*ason jierforni tlie office of 
their instiin't, by exchan^rin^ the fear 
of death, whieii should appal the most 
rij^hteous, for the ijfnoble heroism of 
merely despising the body’s suffer- 
ings.” 

“ Would you have me led forth to 
execution, and see me mount the 
scaffold like the vilest (Timinal ?” 
e\claime<l Malavolti. 

“ No I” answered Beatrice, firmly; 
“ I would not see you led fortli to 
execution — I would not behold you 
mount tlu^ scaft'old — I would not see 
y(Mi <lie at all, if what I would were 
w lint I could. But can you bid these 
‘‘tone walls yield you a free passage 
to li!»erty and life ? (’an yoti achieve 
the substitution <)f a just panlon for 
an unjtjst sentence ? Oh, inysoii! 
<’an vou — can vou (*scape the scaf- 
fold ?” 

“ Ay<‘ !” intirmiired Malavolti. 

I low ?” said Beatri<*e. 

Mnhnxdti was silent. Beatrice 
looked at him for a moment, and 
tlien ad\ancing with a slow step and 
dignified air, ** Protnl man !” she 
e\4’laimed, “ tremble at what you 
M'c ! Behold, your mother kneels to 
y<m I” 

Beatrice knelt at the f(*et of her 
*«on. Malavolti covered his face with 
his hands. 

“ Hear me, Malavolti ! When yoti 
were a cnull«Ml infant, your father 
di<*d. I <li<l mU mourn as women do 
who shed brief tears ujioii a hiis- 
band’s grave, and balance the ac- 
count of sorrow with the surplus of 
rmnaining joys. Mine was the con- 
dition, rather, of a prosperous mer- 
chant, whose Avealtli is great indeed, 
hut all, all embarked in one fair veii- 
tnr**, which lading shii)wrecked, he is 
a \ iTv bankrupt, even to the beggary 
of hope, lint what di<l I when the 
fempe‘‘t came and strip]>pd me of iny 
n<*nllh ? Ah, my son I 1 forgot my- 
self and reinenil»ered you! I com- 
manded back my tears — I stifled my 
sighs^^l calmed my grief, divorced 
my sad thoughts from yotir father’s 
toiiih, and livuul through manv a grie- 
vous hour hecause jliou di<lst live. 
Now, Malavolti, 1 demand sacritice 
f(»r sricrifi<*e ! («ive me, in return, for 
all the years I have been a weary 


pilgrim on this earth for thee, the 
few miserable days that stretch be- 
tween the present one and that 
whereon it is appointed thou must 
die. Oh, G(m 1 f the pang is sharp 
enough to look upon you^ as now i 
do, and think how soon I jnuat lose 
yon ; yet <*an I gatlier some conso- 
lation from the knowledge that a 
thousand puny accidents " in life’s 
<laily course might ha\ e wrought the 
same calamity, with a suddenness, 
too, whose shoc k would have bruised 
my iK)or heart even worse than this 
that hath befallen. But my thoughts 
grow frantic, Malavolti, and my af- 
fliction is without hope, when I 
behold thee ‘ hlottcul out of the 
Book of Life, and not written with 
the righteous,’ — when the tremen- 
dous truth smites me, ‘ that from he- 
in^ath, hell is moved for thee to meet 
thee at thy c*omin!? I* ” 

“ Mother ! incithcT I” exi-laimed 
Malavolti, in a voice suffocated with 
einoticm, “ spare me !” 

“ .Son I son I” r<*jcuiied Beatric'e, 
risinif, “ spare me, andVave thyself! 
l)isri»he tliy hauglity spirit of those 
tinsel gauds of a mountebank world, 
whose \anities thou in‘’er asraiu 
mayst look upon; prepare for death, 
not as a pairc*antry, wliere man is to 
look on and call yon noble, but as a 
sacritice where the c^tcTiial God is to 
he appeased, and which the saints of 
hc*aven may offer up, with prayers, 
upon thcMr troldeii altars.” 

Malavolti, whose face was still 
covered with his hands, vv'ept bitter- 
ly, and his sobs were audible. 

“ Bb‘ssed be those tears!” exclaim- 
ed Beatrice, in a voice of fervent 
zeal ; ” thc*y are the gracious Imr- 
Iniigers of contrition, the penitential 
w aters of the send, whic h <-leanse it 
from its impiiriticv^*. Oh, iny son ! 
child of my love ! my only one ' I 
never saw tlic'c wcm‘]>, till now, that 
sorrenv for thy sorrow, whnte’er it 
was, did not make' me prom* to weep 
too. But this j/rief is holy ; and with 
a joy as Imly do 1 weU*ome it. The 
parchcnl earth smih»s not more gi'at4^ 
hdly when gentle rains dc*scend, than 
dcM's my almost withered heart siuile 
in gladness, refreshed by these pre- 
cious drops thine eyes lei fall.** 

.She paused. But while she gazed 
at Malavolti, her features assumed 
an expression of divine saurtity, 
which seemed to heighten with her 
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progressively deepening conviction 
tliat tlie moment of assured victory 
was near. Blended, liowev(T, witli 
this saint-like ecstasy, tlicnj was a 
troubled air of chastened and sub- 
dued, though intense, melancholy, 
which told all the story of a mother’s 
grief. Whatever might be the su- 
blime consciousness of triumphant 
piety, it could not silenc(‘ tin* voice 
of nature j and that voice eloquc'ntly 
reveah‘d to the heart of Beatrice; that 
after all sin; had done, slie had but 
brushed away a loathsome weed 
glowing in the rank soil of a grave. 
The grave remained ! 

Malavolti, meanwJiile, was fear- 
fully agitat(*d. The itnpassioned ap- 
j)eHi of his mother had iinnened 
him. He spoke not; neither did he 
uncover his face. But his labouring 
chest, the trembling of his body, his 
de(*p-drawn sighs, and his convul- 
sive sobs, denoted what a tem])est 
raged within. (ji*as})ing the ponder- 
ous fetter that liung upon him, he 
arose, i)aced up and down his cell, 
and dashed away, with an impetuous 
hand, the tears that still gathered in 
his eyes. Beatrice uttered not a 
word. In anxious silence she watch- 
ed the stormy coidlict of his ))as- 
sions. It wa^ to her the omen of a 
prosperous issin; ; for what aloiu; sin* 
feared was that calm unrulHed spi- 
rit, which, in the beginning, had be- 
tokened HO fixed, so deep, ami so 
inexorable a purpose. Some minutes 
had thus elapsed, and the \ioIeiice 
of Malavolti’s emotion was gradual- 
ly subsiding, when he approached 
Beatrice, took her hand, and, in a 
faltering voice, addressed her ; 

“ You have prevailed!” said he. 
" Be satisfied ! I am as innocent of 
this crime, niotlnu*, as when you bore 
me; doubt not that. But you shall 
see me mount the scaffold like a f«»- 
lon; ami I will die — a murderer’s 
death — ami let a holy priest shrive 
me of my sins. All tJiis I’ll do, 
in poor requital of tiiaf weary pil- 
grimage you have borne for me. But 
oh ! 1 did, indeed, meditate far other 
tirngrt ! I did look to mock at my 
dasll'oyers, and in such a way as 
would have told tlie world that Ma- 
lavolti, who shrunk from the axe, 
bad fortitude to embrace a hundred 
cleatho in ahunning one — to die. hour- 
ly, ay hourly, through the space 
allotted him yet to live. But it is 


idle, now, to talk of cancelled oaths 
made to my own heart in the agony 
of shame, as I contemplated the igno- 
minious scene of a public execution. 
Do with me as thou wilt.” 

Beatrice embrac(;d her son, and 
wept upon his bosom. TJie feelings 
of both were at that moment beyond 
the reach of language; and e\ en after 
their first vehemence had abat(;(l, 
silence was the sanctuary of tlii'ir 
thoughts. The mind of Ma]a\olti 
had undergone a coin})lete revolu- 
tion. Ho had a new characti*r to 
])lay ; now passions to control and 
guide ; new duties to learn ; and a 
now path to tread in Ids passagt* to 
the grave. Beatrice, on, tin; oIIkm- 
hand, now that the pressure of tin* 
greater (‘v il was removed, felt with ai - 
cumulated sharpness that which she 
fancied was entirely blunt(*d, becausi* 
its pain had been lost in the more 
acute anguish of otie whos<* antici- 
])atiou mad(h‘ned her. She could 
now meditate upon the sinuh* griel’ 
of her a])proaching bereav ement, and 
sorrowful enough were her medita- 
tions ; but ne\er once did she allow 
them to betray themselves by word, 
or sigh, or tear, or look, in tin* pre- 
sence of Malavolti : No ! This in- 
comparable woman, with all the lofty 
8])irit of the noblest matrons <d‘ an- 
cu*iit Cn*i*ce or Roim*, li(‘ld li(*r ma- 
ternal grief in subjection, that she 
might fho better comtVut and si^tain 
her son. It was only wlu‘u she wa^ 
alone ami in the solitude; of Jier own 
thoughts, and unobserved of any, 
that she [>aid the natural tributt* of 
tbi* ln*art, and tlischarged il of ils 
swi*lling burd<*ii. 

'l ime ])asHed on, and e\ery day 
Beatrice was at li(*r ])ost. Nt) sooin^r 
did the hour strikt; at whicli tin* tiut(*r 
gates of the prison were unlocked, 
thfin she ])resented h(*rsf;lf for admis-. 
sion, and sought the gUnmiy dungeon 
of Malavolti. Souu'times slke wm> 
accompani(*d by the v(;nerable Patlre 
Anselnio, who administered the Indy 
ofhc-cs of religion, ami with ]>iou*s 
zeal preuared her unlnq>py stm f<»r 
death. It was an ine\pr<*ssible con- 
solation to Beatrict; herself to parti- 
cipate in these offices, to listen to 
the exhortations of the sucr(;d aposth* 
of grace, and to join her own fervent 
prayers with the appointed ones of 
the Church, for the eftictw;y of th(*ir 
iatercessiou. At other times, when 
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Ansel mo was delayed or prevented 
ill Jj is attendance by duties elsewhere, 
she would sit for hours with Mala- 
volti, discoursing of a world to come, 
with such calm earnestness of voice, 
and with such seeming tranquillity of 
spirit, that, but for the affectionate 
ardour of her manner, sh(‘ might have 
apjieared a kind friend only K«*(‘king 
to lighten the tribulation of a frituid, 
instead of an anxious, heart-broken 
mother, supporting a beloved son 
under the trial of approaching death. 

It was on the evening of tln‘ 
eighteenth day, and when only tlir<*(‘ 
mor<* interv(?ned before tin* day of 
execution, that Malavolti was awa- 
kein*d from a quiet slee]) into which 
In* had fallen, afl<‘r the de^mrture of 
lh*}i,lrice for the night, by the harsh 
grating of his cell door. 

“ Hen* is a holy father,” growled 
Verruchio, “ who says he must speak 
with you. He would not be di*nied ; 
but, by St Agnes, it is as much as 
mine uflice is worth to let him in at 
this luitimely Iniur. — You must be 
quick, friar, or conn* again in tin* 
morning, for 1 sliall r(*turu speedily 
to conduct you forth.” 

'file gaoler retired, locking tin* 
door lifter him. Malavolti, iii tin* 
dim twilight of his cell, could just 
discern the tall figure of a man, 
clos(*ly wra])ped in the cowl and 
black drapery of a Franciscan monk, 
Avlio listened for a moment to the re- 
ceding sound of Verruchio’s liea\y 
footsteps along the stone pR.ssage, 
and then, striding hastily np to him, 
threw liack Ids liood and cloak, ex- 
claiming, •* Fly ! save your life !” 

“ W ho are you V” replied Mala- 
volti, raising Idmself from his struAv. 

“ It matters not. I come to save 
you. Tlien^ is no time for words. 
Fill ou this disguise. The gloom of 
e\eniug will liefriend you. Get be- 
yond the prison walls. There you 
will find persons waiting to convey 
you from the danger of pursuit; and 
leave tiu* n*st to me.” 

^Vhy should I do this ?” 

“ Tut, tut — ask ((uestions, man, 
when you have leisure to he inqui- 
sitivi*. A moment’s irresolution, and 
we fail. Here — hold yonr chains 
thus, and they w ill not clank ; wrap 
yourself in this cloftk,draw the cowl 
down round your face, atul he sure 
you speak not, nor walk with a toe 


eager fib*p, till you are once fairly on 
the outside. Here — here.” 

You come upon a thriftless er- 
rand, Avli lever sent you,” said Mala- 
volti, disengaging Idmself from th(^ 
disguise which the stranger was pla- 
cing u])on him, 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“ No ; 1 am innocent !” replied 
Malavolti ])roudly. 

“ Granted ; but your d(‘atli is in- 
evitable.” 

“ 1 know it; and I will not avoid it 
by an act which would gi\e e\(*vy 
tongue in Napl(‘s a license to say I 
descried it.” 

“ By St Francis !” (*xchdnied tlie 
stranger, “ you amaze me. But 1 
have risk(‘d too much already not to 
risk a little more. Goiiseiit to liv, 
or ” 

“ Or Avhat r” iiitcrnipted Mala- 
volti. 

“ Hark ! — Vi*rruchio returns. I 
hear his footsteps — ipiick I (|ui<k! 
ril throw myselt on this straw, while 
you, as the door opens, stand ])it*- 
pared to (piit tin* cell, that so he may 
not enter Idmself and perceiie lie* 
cheat. When you are safe, I know 
a way to save myself.” 

“ You disturh me,” said Malaioiii. 

Be quick yourself, rath(‘r, and re- 
sume, for your oivn secure return, 
the disguise* that has enahled you to 
come safely hither. Whoe'er you 
are, your motives claim my grati- 
tudi*, though 1 disdaiu to use the 
means you ])roff(*r.” 

The next moment tlie key was 
heard in the door. The stranger 
liastily r(*-clothed himself in his 
Monk's garb ; as Verruchio entered, 
ejaculated in a low loice a pious 
Jienedivite ! and slowly follow ed him 
from the cell. Malavolti returned to 
Ids straiv; but it was long before tin* 
perturbation which this mysterious 
scene had occa*'ioned would allow 
him to sleo)>. There was no clew 
hv which to unravel tlie interest any 
liuninn being, except Ids inotlu*!*, 
could he supposed to feel in Ids fate, 
siiflici(*nt to suggest such an e*iit<'r- 
pr^se ; and well he knew it origina- 
ted not with her. vShe had, all along, 
fixed his thoughts too steadily upon 
the fatal eonsunnnation of his iniqui- 
tous sentence ; and was, besides, as 
incapable as himself, of favouring a 
scheme ivhich, though it might save 
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his life, would ratify his impiitc'd 
guilt. Wearied with conjee tures, he 
at length sunk into a feverish and 
disturbed slumber. 

Not such was the slumber into 
which he sunk afeAVsliort hours be- 
fore he went forth to execution. Bea- 
trice had obtained permission to pass 
with liim that last, that dreadful 
night. And sh(‘ did so. At mid- 
night, thi' good Padre Anselmo reti- 
red to seek a brief repose, ]>romising 
to ret!irn at sunrise. Beatrice sat 
by her son’s side, supporting his head 
upon lier bosom, and gazing wistfully 
at those features Avhich had the pale- 
ness of long imjirisonment ujum 
them, but nothing else to wring her 
In^art. Tlieir (‘\j)n'ssion was angtdic, 
and shone with the sanctity ot per- 
b‘ct n'signation. As sin* ])art<*d the 
clustering raven locks that co\ered 
his lin(‘ open brow, she thouglit he 
had ncAer looked so like Ins father, 
as she last n*incmb(*r(Ml to have seen 
him, Avhen he too in his dying hour 
reclined upon her bosom. And then 
unhidden recollections croAvded hist 
upon her mind ; step by st<‘p they car- 
ri(‘d her back through buried hopes, 
and bright dreams tliat Avere, when 
all of jnesent joy, and all of future 
bliss, that beamed like sunny visions 
upon tlie sparkling tide of time, Avas 
prf'cioiis to her ordy bec-aus(* it wan 
shared, or prophesied of being so, 
in years to come, with her much-be- 
loved son. The transition from these 
remembrances to the scene before 
her Avas dreadful. It ])ierced her 
v(*ry soul; ami it Avas a r4*lief from 
tin* torture of her oavu solitary 
thoughts Avhile Mahivolti slept, Avhen 
the (‘utrance of Anselmo called both 
luTstdf and him to the soh'inn ]n*e])a- 
ratiJMis for the scaffold. 

Tin* 1)4 11 tolled ! the assistants of 
the prisfin entered the dungeon to 
attire Malavolti in tin* usual dress of 
a 4*rimiiial who is to die for murder. 
A faint HihIi jiassed across his che«‘k 
during this humiliating ceremony, 
ami In* cast his eyes round tln» cell 
for his mothi*r, as if he would have 
coi;vcy<*<l to lier byom* hurried look 
al! that his proud spirit tlnm suffered, 

the price for yielding to her pray- 
4TS. But she Wa^no longer present. 
Firmly resolved to abide all, while- 
sin- 4‘ould'he firm, she had found it 
iinpossihle to witness this em-emony, 
and to tiike her last fareAvell,Avithuut 


betraying such emotions as might 
have unmanned Malavolti at the ino- 
ment Avheii 1 h» had most need of all 
his energies. She had, therefoia*, 
AvithdraAvn nnpercoived, jironoun- 
eing no other adieu, than the mute 
one Avhicli was coneeiitrod in the 
agonizing look slie fixed njion him, 
as she Inirried out of his presimce 
for ever ! 

The proeossion began. Malavolti 
Avalked Avitb a firm step, an 4*n*ct 
figure, an air of conscious iimoccm'<», 
and Avith somctbing of exprcss<*d con- 
tempt for tb(* injuslic<‘ lu* sustained, 
iniiighMl Avith a profound charact4*r 
of religious aAve at tlie soleiniiiry of 
his situation. Tlie scaffold was enact- 
ed about a Imndri^d yards from the 
walls of th(‘ prison. It was a beauti- 
ful summer morning, and the sun 
shone a\ ith all the brilliant ra^liance, 
and the air fanned upon his ])allid 
cheek as lie passed into it, with all 
the balmy sottiu'ss, of tin* Italian cli- 
mate. T}m‘ ass(‘ml>h‘(l croA^d A\as 
numerous ; but of the many thou- 
sands AN ho Wf*re thiu'e collectml, not 
one ventured to disturh tin* thrilling 
silenceof the scene. Malavolti sur- 
veyed tlu‘ multitude; and a^ain his 
fa<*(* was flushed for a mommit, whih* 
his knittml brow, ami the haughty 
gathering up of his body, proclaimed 
that one last struggle with himself, 
one expiring rally of mere earthly 
lassion, was throbhiiig in his hi'art. 
bit it was soon iiver, ami he ascend- 
ed thescaffold with tin' calm dcmi'aii- 
our of ii man in whom the fear of 
death had ])assed away. 

Tin* last offices of religion were 
perfonmul hy Anselmo, who had re- 
tired a few paces from the block ; the 
exeeutioner stood ready an ilh hisax(‘; 
and Malavolti was in the act of kiu’cl- 
ing down, afti'r having rc((iicsl»*<l 1h<‘ 
lii'adsman not to striKi'till he gave the 
signal, hy stretching forth his hand, 
w hen a \ oice from the crowd exclaim- 
ed, “.Stop!” Malavolti either heard 
it not, or snj)])osed it was sonu* other 
i-rv, for he kmdt down, av bile tin* 
assistants proceeded to ]dace him in 
tin* ])roper position, when tin* same 
voice, in a fonder and frantic tone, 
was he.ard again. “ Iiinoeent ! Inno- 
cent!” it eried, or rather screamed. 
The words were insUintly repiMited 
by a tliousand tongues, and the air re- 
sounded with tunniltnouH shouts of 
“ Innocent ! Innocent !” The scene 
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tliat followed was at once sublime 
and terrific, Malavolti raised him- 
s('lf on one knee, and gjized wildly 
round, as if suddenly aroused from 
soring frightful dream. The officers 
of justice, mistaking the confusion 
for a desperate attempt at rescue, 
laid hold of him, and endeavoured to 
forc(» his h(?ad down again to the 
block, whih* the executioner, grasp- 
ing tlie axe firmly in both liands, with 
a fertK’ious look, stood in an attitude 
to strike th(‘ fatal blow, the moment 
tlmn* was room for him to wield the 
instrument. 'J'he populace hooted, 
uroaned, y(‘lled — amid loud and loud- 
(‘i* cries of, “ Innocent ! Murder ! 
Brittorno ! Brittorno !” 

Mala\olti, with a giant’s strength, 
wrest<*d himself from those who were 
stnigijfling to liold him, and like a ma- 
niac, sprung at the throat of tin* exe- 
<-utioii(*r, Avho had raised his axe to 
fell him wJn‘re he stood. The peo- 
ples bearing down all o]>position, 
rushed forward ; Malavolti and the 
ex(‘cutioner ndled togeth(*r on the 
])latfonn, tin* latt(*r streaming with 
blood from a wound infiicteel with 
his own a\(* in falling, when, just at 
that monnmt, a man was sc*en forcing 
his way through the crowd, and as- 
c<*nding the stej)s of the scaflbld. It 
was the Count Brittorno himself! 
lie was en^•(*loped in a bla<*k cloak, 
his hat ofl'jhis features distorted with 
agony, and exclaiming in a voice that 
resounded above the wild roar of the 
multitude — “ Look on me! look on 
nn* ! I am Brittorno — Malavolti is 
innoctmt !” 'J'he eye of Mala\olti 
cjuight one gliinj)se of his ])erson, 
and bursting into an hysterical laugh, 
he swooned in the arms of tin* Padre 
Aiis(*lmo. A tremendoiis shout of 
exultation burst from the ])o]mlace, 
Avhich was repeated with d(*afeniiig 
\iol(*ni-e when they saw the hand of 
Malavolti firmly grasped in that of 
Brittorno, Avho Avas kin*eling by his 

sid<». 

In a few luoineTits ]){»aco AA^as re- 
stored ; and though no one could ex- 
plain tin* <*ause of Avhat they had all 
Avitn(*ss(»d, i*A (*ry one rejoiced in the 
miraculous ])reservation of a noble, 
cavalier from tin uium^dted ainl 
shann*ful death. Malavolti, as soon 
as he recov(*r(*d froui his swoon, was 
con diu*t(*-d back to the prison, amid the 
noAV silent sympathy of tin* thousands 
Avho had assembled to behold his ex- 


ecution. They gently blessed him 
as he passed, but abstained from all 
violent demonstrations of joy, with 
an instinctive delicacy ot feeling, 
which animated tlui whole as if they 
were but one man, and taught them 
to reverence the grandeur of his si- 
tuation. And Beatrice ! Where wa.s 
she ? Did no messenger of gladness 
iour th(* balm of joy into her sad 
leart ? Was there no swift tongue to 
tell her sIka Avas still a mother V Oh, 
yes ! Those* shouts — that Avild uproar 
— those straining throats that filled 
tin? very air with voices innumerable, 
crying aloud, “ Malavolti ! Innocent !” 
outran the surer tidings of the good 
Anselmo, who sought tliepoor mourn- 
er in her d(*sohite habitation. “ I 
will praise tin* Lord as long as I live ! 
I Avill sing ])rais(* to my God while I 
liaA'e my bc'ing I” AA'as all she could 
say, when, Avith streaming eyes u]>- 
raised to heav(*n, she again folded in 
her arms her living son ! 


A fcAV Avords Avill suffice to relate 
the circumstanc(*s Avlifch led to this ex- 
traordinary catastrophe. The (.'oiint 
Brittorno Avas the \ictini of his oAvn 
snares. Bt*lieving that Malavolti Avas 
his secret ri\ al in the affections of his 
mistn*ss Angelica, he had resorted to 
the familiar practice of his country, 
and employed three desperate bravos 
to prowl about the grounds of his 
A ilia, and Avatcli tln»ir opportunity for 
assassinating him, should he approach 
the house. These hired stabbers liad 
been in his pay for sevenil Aveeks ; 
luit ns Malavolti Avas really no can- 
didate for the lady's favours, they 
might have ]>ursued their honourable 
calling for as many months Avithout 
surprising their prey. It Avas to this 
secret ambAish, hoAvever, that Brit- 
torno alliuh*d darkly, aa Iicu in his 
altercation Avith Malavolti at the Dukt* 
de Montr(*felro’s, In* n*t(M*t(*d, that 
there “ aa ere fo(»ls in tin* city of Na- 
))ies who tempted tin* chance he inen- 
tiemed j” that of being “ provided 
Avith a graAc, before he thought seri- 
ously of dying.” By Avhat fatal mis- 
chance, or under Avhat unforeseen 
circumstances it happened, Avas ne- 
ver knoAvii; but tlmt very night, 
Gouiit Brittorno himself, repairing to 
his villa, Avas mistaken for jAlalavi>lti, 
s(*t upon by his onm blood-hounds, 
and left for d(»ad, in the Avay already 
mentioned. \X first, Brittorno be- 
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lieved that the persons who liad 
tacked him were hired by Maluvolti, 
who liad taken tliat method to super- 
sede tlio necessity of meeting him on 
the following morning. Hence his 
own willingness, and that of his fa- 
mily, to eoin;eal the fact of his wounds 
not being mortal, in the hope that the 
convenitmt forms of N(‘apolitan jus- 
tice would work out their revenge 
by sending him to a scaffold ; while 
they knew it would be no iue\]>iable 
offence in the eyes of the majority 
of their countrymen, that Brittorno 
should afterwards appear. He would 
be rid of a detested rival at all ev 4‘nts; 
and he did not despair of liv ing down 
whatever odium the circumstanc<^ 
might at first excite. The scheme, 
therefore, vv'as fully vf'solved upon, 
and adroitly managed. But in the 
interval, and Avhile slowly recovering 
fr(»m his wounds, Brittorno rec(‘i\ed 
unetjuivocal proofs from his mistress, 
that his suspicions were utU'rly un- 
foundc'd with regard to Mahivolti, 
and he also h‘arued who were his real 
assassins. It was then that something 
like compunction began to awakmi 
in bis breast for the imp<*nding fat(‘ 
of Malavolli. He would willlugly 
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have rescued him from it. But how 
could he do so, without betriiying Ids 
own unparalleled perfidy ? llis first 
contrivance was sending one of bis 
myrmidons, disguised as a monk, to 
prev ail upon Malavolti to escajic from 
prison ; but when this project failed, 
lie knew not what to do. Base as Ini 
was, be could not reconcile even tu 
his conscience the idea of sacrificing 
not only an innocent man, but oin* 
who, he had ascertained, had never 
wronged 1dm in the point where he 
was most sensitive. Still he could 
not resolve to make the. sacrifice of 
himself in the only way that would 
enable him to do substantial jiislici'. 
At length the day of Malavolti’s i-x- 
ecution arrived, and imp<»lled by a 
resth'ss impulse which he strove in 
vain to resist, he mingled with the 
crowd in disguise ; but when lie s.iw 
the guiltless Malavolti iii the act of 
oflering up a life In* had not forfeit- 
e<l, his 4‘nn)ti()ns ln‘cann* so v ioh'iil 
and ungov(‘riial)h*, that he nisln'd for- 
ward to arrest the fatal I’atastropln* 
in tin* way di*s(*riheil, though almost 
too late to iiive elV(‘ct to his taulily 
awak<*in‘d sense of honour, 

M. 


THE CRUISE OF TORC H — CONTINUED.^ 


T WAS the mate of the morning 
watch, and, a.s day dawned, I had amu- 
sed myself with other younkers over 
the side, examining tin* shot holes 
and other injuries sustained from the 
fire of the frigate, and contrasting tin; 
clean, sharp, well-defined apertures, 
miule by the 24lb. shot from the long 
guns, with tlie bruised and splinter- 
ed ones from the 321b, carrouailes; 
but the men bad begun to wash dow n 
the decks, and the first gush of clotted 
blood and w^ater from the scuppers 
fairly turned me sick. I turned away, 
wln*n Mr K?iiii(*dy, our gunner, a 
good steady old Scotehman, with 
whom 1 w'as a bit of a favourite, came* 
up to me — “ Mr (h ingle,the Captain 
has sent for you ; jioor Mr Johnstone 
is fast going, he wants to see you.” 

' t knew my young messmate bad 
been w ounded, for i haci seen him 
c an'ted 1>elow after the frigate’s se- 
cond broadside ; but the c*xciteineiit 
of a boy, who had never smelled 


owder rir(‘d in anger ladbre, bad 
ept me on deck the vvlade night, 
and it never once occurred to me to 
ask for him, until the old pinner 
sj)oke, 

I hastened down to our small con- 
fined birth, and tln*re 1 saw a sight 
that (piickly brought me to myself. 
Poor Johnstone was inde<*d going ; a 
p’api* Siiot had struck him, and torn 
iii.s belly open. TIhti* be lay in his 
bloody liammock on the (h‘ck, pale 
and motionless as if In* bad alreinly 
departed, ^•\^e))t a slight tvvitehing 
at the corners of Ids mouth, and a 
convulsive* contraction anddisti'iision 
of bis nostrils. His brown ringlets 
still clustered over bis marble fore- 
head, but tliey were drenched in tin; 
cold sweat of (b*atb. 'riie surgeon 
could do nothing for him, and bod 
left him ; but our old ca])tain— bless 
him for it— I little expiM'ted, from bis 
usual crusty bc'aring, to find him so 
employed — bad knelt by bis Hide,and, 
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he rear! from the Prayer-book 
one of tliose beautiful ])etitionft in our 
cliurch fiCM*vice to Aliniglity God, for 
irieicy to tlie passing soul of one so 
young, and so early cut off, the tears 
trickled down the old man’s cheeks, 
and tilled the furrows worn in them 
by the Avashing up of many a salt 
spray. On the other side of his nar- 
roAV b(»d, fomenting the rigid muscles 
of his neck and chest, sate Misthress 
(k)iinolly, one of three women on 
board — a rough enough creature, 
heavrui knows,’ in common tveather; 
but her stitled sobs shewed that the 
mournful sight had stirred up all the 
AV'onian within her. She baa opened 
1h(* bosom of the poor boj^’s shirt, and 
untying the ribbon that fastened a 
small gold crucifix round his neck, she 
]>hiced it in his cold hand. The young 
jiiidslupinan was of a respectable fa- 
mily iuTiimerick,heriiati\eplace,and 
a Catholic — another strand of the 
cord that hound her to him. ^Vhen 
the ( aptain finished reading, he bent 
oN'(‘r Ili(» departing youth, and kissed 
bis rh(*(*k. ‘‘ Your young messmate 
just now desired to see you, Mr 
(’ringl<‘, but it is too late, he is insen- 
sible and dying.” Whilst he spoke, 
a strong sbiv(‘r pass('d through tlie 
boy’s frame, bis face becam(‘ slightly 
coinuls('d, and all Avas over! The 
( '{iptain ros<‘,aud(’oiin(»lly, AV'itb a de- 
licacy of feeling Avliich many might 
not liave lookecl fur in lier situation, 
spread one of our clean mess table- 
cloths over the body. “ And is it 
leally gone you are, my poor dear 
boy!” forgetting all diflereuceof rank 
in the fubu'ss of her heart. “ Who 
\A ill t(‘ll this to your mother, and no- 
body h(*re to Avake you hut ould Kate 
C’omiolly, and no time Avill they he 
giving me, nor Avhisky — Ocboii! 
ochon !” 

Hut enough and to spare of this pi- 
ping Avork. The boatswain’s AAdiistle 
now calh'd me to tin* gangway, to 
superintend the handing up, from 
a shore boat alongside, a supuly 
of th(» grand staples of the islana— 
ducks and (mions. The three ’Mu- 
dimis ill lu'r AAa're characti'vistic sani- 
])les of the inhabitants. Their faces 
and skins, vvhm*e ex]>osed, Avere not 
tanned, but absolutely burnt into a 
fim y-red colour by the sun. Tliey 
guessed and draAvIed like any buck- 
skin from Virginia, superadding to 
their aecomplieluuehta their insular 


peculiarity of always shutting one eye 
Avhen they spoke to you. They arc 
all Yankees at bottom ; and if they 
could get their 365 Islands — so they 
call the large stones on Avhich they 
live— -under AA’^eigh, they AA^ould not be 
long in towing them into the Chesa- 
peake. 

The Avord had been passed to get 
six of the larboard guns and all the 
shot over to the other side, to give the 
brig a list of a streak or tAvo astar- 
board, so that the stage on Avhich the 
cai-jienter and Ids crcAV Avere at Avork 
over the side, stopping the sh<»t holes 
about the Avater Hue, might sAving 
clear of th(i Avash of the sea. I had 
jumped from the nettings, Avliere I 
Avas perched, toassist in unbolting one 
ofthecarronade slides, Avhen I slipped 
and capsized against a peg sticking 
out of one of the scu])j)ers. I took 
it for sonudhing else, and damned 
the ring-bolt immntineiitly. Caboose, 
tlie cook, was jiassing Avitli bis mate, 
a Jamaica negro of the name of Jobn- 
cro\A% at the time. “ Don’t damn the 
remains of your folloA\>mortals, Mas- 
t(‘r (’ringle; that is my leg.” The 
cook of a man-of-Avar is no small beer, 
be 1*4 bis Majesty’s Avarvant officer, a 
much bigger Avig tlian a poor little 
mid, Avitb Avboiii it is coudescensiou 
on Ills part to jest. 

It seems to be a sort of nde, that 
no old vsailor Avho has not lost a limb, 
or an eye at least, shall be eligible to 
the office; but as the kind of inaini- 
ing is so far circumscribed that all 
cooks must ba\e tAvo arms, a laugb- 
able proportion of them have but 
oue leg. Besides the honour, the 
perquisites are good; accordingly, all 
old (piarteriuastm*s, captains of toj's, 
See., look forAA\ard to tlie cookdom, as 
the cardinals look to the popedom; 
and really there is some analogy be- 
tA\'(*eu tliem, for neither are prefm-- 
r<*d from any esj)t*cial fitness for the 
office. A (*ardinal is made jnqie he- 
cause he is old, infirm, and imbecile, 
— our friend Caboose Avas made 
cook because be bad been Lord Nel- 
son’s roxAvaiu, aajis a drunken ras- 
cal, and bad a Avoodeu lejr ; for, as to 
bis gastrouomical (pialilicatioiis, lie 
knew no more of the science than 
just mifficient to Avatch the cofiper 
Arli(*re the salt junk and potatoes 
were boiling. Having been a little 
in the wiud overinght, Jie had (luar- 
tered himself; in the ^uperabuudaucii 
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of his heroism, at a gun where he 
had no business to be, and in run- 
ning it out, lie had jammed liis toe in 
a scupper liole, so fast that there was 
no extricating him; and notwithstand- 
ing his ]>iteous entreaty “ to be cased 
out liaiidsomely, as the leg was made 
out of a plank of tlie Victory, and 
the ring at the end out of one of her 
bolts,” the captain of the gun find- 
ing, after a stout pull, that tlie man 
Avas like to come “ home in his hand 
ivithout the leg,” Avas forced “to break 
him short off,” as he phrased it, to get 
him out of the Avay, and let the car- 
riage traverse. In the morning when 
he "sobered, he had quite, forgotten 
Avhere the leg was, and hoAV h(‘brok«». 
it ; In* therefore got Kelson to splice 
the stiimj) with the but-eiid of a mop; 
hut in the liurry it had been left three 
inches too long, so lie had to jerk 
himself up to the top of his peg at 
every step. The Doctor, gla<l to 
breathe the fresh air after tlie hor- 
rible work he had gone through, was 
h*aniiig over the "side speaking to 
Kelson. When I fell, he turned round 
and dn»w Cookee’s fire on himself. 
“ Doctor, you have not prescribed 
for im*. yet.” — “ No, Caboose*, 1 have 
not; what isAvrong?” — “Wrong, sir? 
Avhy, I have* lost my h*g, and the* 
('aptain’s cl(*rk says I am not in tlui 
Return ! — Look ln;re, sir, had Doc- 
tor Ke'lson not coopered me, when^ 
should I have be*en ? — ^Vhy, Doc- 
teir, had I been looked after, ampu- 
tation might have been unnecessary ; 
a might liave^ elone, Avhereas I 
have had to be* splictid.^' He* was he*r(* 
cut short by the voice of his mate*, 
who had gone forward to slay a pig 
feu* tin* jrunroom meiss. “ OJi, Lad, 
oh ! — Massa Cabejose ! — Deni dam 
Yanken* I — De Purser kille*d, massa! 
— Dein shoot him troo de* he*ad !— 
Oh, Lad !” (Japtain De*adeye* liael 
cemie on de*ck. “ You, Jediricrow, 
wliat is wrong Avith you ?” — “ Why, 
de* Purser kille*d. Captain, dat all,” 
— “ Purser killed y—De>ctor, in Save*- 
all hurt?” Tiveiiail <*oiild atand it 
no longer. “ No, sir, no; it is one 


of the ^m-room pigs that Ave ship- 
ped at Halifax three cruises ago ; I 
mu sure I don’t know how he sur- 
vived one, but the seamen took a 
fancy to him, and nicknamed him 
the Purser. You know, sir, they make 
pets of any thing, and every thing, at 
a pinch!” 

Here Johnerow dreAv tlie carcass 
from the hog-jieii, and sure enough a 
shot had cut the poor Purser’s head 
nearly off. Blackee looked at him 
Avith a most whimsical ex])ression ; 
tln‘y say no one can fathom a negro’s 
alfectiou for a j)ig. “ Poor Purser ! 
de ])eople call him Purser, sir, he- 
caase him knowing chap; him c*a))- 
hage all di* Jj|*uh, slush, and stuff in 
him own corner, and give only de 
suudl hit, ami de bad piece, to de 
oderjiig; so. Captain” — Sjilinter saw 
the poor fellow Avas like to get into 
a scnipi*. “ 7’hat will do, Johnerow 
— forward with you now, and lend a 
hand to cat the anchor. — All liamls 
up anchor !” The boatswain’s Iioarse 
voice repeated the command, and lie 
in turn was re-echoed by bis males; 
the eapstim was matmed, ami tin* 
creAV stampi'd round to a point of 
war most villainously perfoiin(*d by 
a bad drummer tind a Avorse lifer, in 
as high glee as if those who w<‘re 
killecl burl bei'ii sung and well in 
their liaininoi’ks on the berth-deck, in 
place of at the liottom of tin* sea, 
with each a shot at his feet. \^ e 
AA’eiglied, and began to work up, lack 
and tack, towards the island of ire- 
laml, where the arsenal is, amoniist 
a jM*rf(M t lahyrinth of shoals, throuiili 
Avhieh the ’Mudian pilot rnntird the 
slii]) with gr(*at skill, taking his stand, 
to our no small wondermt*nt, not at 
the gangway or ])oo]>, as usual, hut 
on the oowsurit eml, so that he might 
see the rocks under foot, and slum 
th<*m aecordingly, for they are so 
Hte<‘p and numerous, ( they look like 
large fish in the rlear watiT,) and the 
ehaime] is so intricate, that you have 
to go ([uite ( lose to them. At noon 
Ave arrived at tin* nnehoragi*, and 
liuulcd our iiiuuriiigs on hoard. 
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MY LANDLADY AND HER LODGERS. 

By the Author of The Ayrshire Legatees f “ Annals of the Parish,* 

Chai». Xlll. 


I FORGET now thft causo, whicli, 
for some time after tlie Blackbircli 
affair, ititerriiptc'd my tcte-h-tetcs with 
Mrs Wiiisom, or, as li(»r handmaid 
Bai)by called them, onr crim. (’ons. ; 
hut th(* renewal, as 1 well re<*ollect, 
took place on a Sunday ev^miiiir. I 
had he(*u the niu:ht before at the 
Opera to lu^ar Catalani j^ir the, first 
time, Acho Avas then in all the, pleiii- 
tudf* of song and heaiJty. Ihiviiij^ 
invited Mrs Winsoni to make tea 
for me, after some disquisition con- 
c(‘rninii^ the ])erformance, she ])c- 
pin : — 

“ Experience has taui^ht me that 
tli<' lodi(in<( trade, like tin* generality 
oF coinnuuTiui^, is not always of the 
same profitahi(*ness. So it came to 
j)ass in tin* course of time that my 
apartments w<‘re no to he let to the 
])roiivnitors of the AA or the PP; 
that is to say, artists, authors, or 
actors, cominouly called painters, 
]>oets, and play<*rs ; and for a ijood 
and s(did r4*ason, as 1 shall make ma- 
nifest to your heariusr. 

“ Artists, thoujrh ueediiiii-hut small 
attendance, and hj'injcof a fruiral na- 
ture, an* yet of such ill-redd-up <lis- 
positions, that it is often no in the 
]>ower of soaj) and Avater, hesom or 
brush, to malv(* a satisfactory r<*sto- 
ration after them, Avithout the help 
of a (‘har-A\mman — and she costs 
mom‘y. 

“ 1 once had a short-siirhhMl, pre- 
jinct, pernicketty bodie of amiiuitour 
maker, Avho staid Avith nu* only three 
months ; but it took such a lenirth o’ 
time h) make a clearance o’ his re- 
sidues, that, besides the positive out- 
lay for tin* A\']iite-Av'asher and <*har- 
w Oman, 1 lost, b(*fore the rooms Avcre 
aj:aiu n‘ady, a CjilasffOAV magistrate, 
Avith a punch-bowl belly, Avhose very 
fa('e, to any lodging-house, Avas as 
the sight of a dripping roast — for he 
AA'as a dining-at-home customer. 

“ As for authors, one of them, for 
troublesoineness, is. equal to tAVo 
artists ; and I verily think, that, ac- 
cording to the rule of tiireei if two 


poets be ecjual to one player, the 
wlude nine Muses could not be 
Avorse than a singh* she-]>lay-act^or. 

“ For making a litter (d’ paper, the, 
authors art* just tremendous ; and 
then they are n(*ver rt‘ady for their 
meals, for they are of the kind that 
livt* at home, but have either a line 
to finish, or a sentence to conclude, 
at the very time the dislies are going 
to the table. Moreover, they are na- 
turally iTisp in th<*ir temper, and 
cannot abide to be told any thing in 
a liurry, eAcii Avh(*u the case is ne- 
cesNitous ; and they sit up to tlu* 
dead hours of the night, and often 
frightening s(»ber lodgers from the 
country Avith the dread of robbers, 
as they Avalk about nmmncing or 
mumbling their reasonless rhymes. 
In short, they are ’dividuals of a prc*- 
carious humour, and neither pro- 
fit nor ])h*asure is to lx* won at their 
hands. 

“ Then the players — Glide I put 
never another of thae things till me, 
C‘']XM*irilly of the feminine gen(h*r ! 
But the vocality are the Avorst of all. 
About five years since, 1 aa as so mis- 
fortunate as to h*t my first floor to a 
leddy-playt*r,Avho Avas reckoned very 
prime at Drury-lane Theter. Xe- 
v(*r was a creature in this Avorld so 
void of umh'rstuiuling ; shehadhands 
and fingers too, that must be alloAv 
ed, but they Avere jis useless as the 
siclike of a heathen gmldess, cut out 
in a marble statue — saving that she 
could jingle parh*y-voos on a piano- 
forte. ()h ! such a draAving-room as 
she did keep ! It Avas an anarchy and 
confusion — a French revolution com- 
pared to tlie shop-board Avith niiu' 
tailors sitting on it making clothes 
for three bridals and six burials that 
are to happen the morn’s morning. 
And she had a guinea-pig AAddttering 
about her petticoats ; a lajMlog Avould 
have been Christianity compared to 
such an abomination. 

“ ‘ Miss (\vmbal,’ said I to her one 
dtiy, ‘ 1 Avonder how ye can demean 
youraelf with such an uncircumcised 
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tliinff. It's no riiilit oF yon — It’s a 
beast of prey, liliss ('yir»bal, and 
ou^lit not to be allowed to live in a 
land of law and gosp(‘l.’ 

** ‘ My beloved Pork<*ttino !’ said 
slie, liftinp: it n[>---aiid sbe kissed it 
— 1 am a li\ inii: woman, slu‘ kiss4‘d 

it ! 1'lie ])iti-fa(*ed leddy, from all I 
liav** beard of ber, AVtJnfd lU'ver ba\ e 
done tin* like of that.” 

]l(*re I deemed it advisable to ar- 
rest tbe srarrnlity of the Avortby old 
lady, for by tins time I bad disi-o\ er- 
ed, that when once set a-tfoinsi* on tniy 
to])i(* aft’ordini? scope for simile or il- 
Instration, sbe was apt to rnii a little 
too loiiir, particularly when morals or 
manners were concerned. 

“ And wbat became of 3Iiss C’vm- 
bal ^aid I. 

“ became of Inn* ! I’m just 

ashamed to ti*ll— It's enoni,di to sane- 
tify concubinaire as holier than wed- 
lod\ I ^be Avas marrir'd to an nnld 
bird that''* fond o* ^iddlinL^ an* sbe 
now <:allants about the streets in her 
own cariinire, as if she was ;i luitnral 
di'^mitary with a pediirree." 

“ I5m do yon Know wliat sort of 
AS ib‘ she makes 

‘‘ Wife ! \\ liat could you expect of 
a Avoman that made* a belosedof a 
Lo uinphy y I’o be sun* it was a small 
one, lint that did not ticd.«* tfie fault 
jiiiy less — as I told Inn*. lbMvc*u*r, 
as I AAas troinix to tell you, from that 
lime 1 could not look on her Avitb 

('lL\P, 

WfiTi i: Ave were entiaired Avitb onr 
tea, some of Mrs U insom’s fViemls 
bappened to call, wbicb o!)lieed her 
to ri'tin; with them to her oAvn apart- 
ment ; ami 1 bad no opportunity, for 
several iiiirbts, of resuming- tbe con- 
\ ersation. Hut at last, a faA cnirable 
<*v(‘nin;r, the Aveatiier bein:: \cit net, 
came round, and as I had no tempt- 
ation to tfo abro.'id, I .sent ber tin* 
cusiotnary iin itation. 

I bad, durinjr the forenoon, been 
AisitiiiL^ the im])ro\ ementH on the 
He<lford eatate, at Uussell .Square; 
ai d opened tbe sittin;.^ bv tellin/:^ her 
w1 »ei c I wn.s, and wbat I bad seen. 

“ ^'cs,'" said she, “ rboui'b London 
is Lomlon, and aye likt'lV to be, at 
least for our time, yet beiiip: a Avorld 
witld.n itself, it is, to a surety, snb- 
jeci to world-like clian^(‘s. Yr can- 
not Avell wy in wbat It altcr?<, but 


conqdaconcy ; and so I resolved to 
se(* ber back to tbe door on tbe first 
convenient opportunity. Hut that did 
not conn* to pass (iuit<* so soon as 1 
bad bo])ed it Avould do, and I was 
obli«:at«*d to thole Avitb ber for more* 
than fi\<* AV(‘eks, Avb(*n one ni^bt, in- 
stead of comimr boon* from the the- 
t*‘r, sin* Avbisketl awa’, Avitb a In*}*- 
cockeloriim, to tbe bouse of my T.<ord 
L . I must, ln)W4*ver, do In*!* jus- 

tice in one lairticularity ; next morn- 
ina:, Avben liotb Habby and nn» wen* 
boilinii* Avitb a resolution to dine* tbe 
door in ber face if sin* sbeAV(‘d her- 
S4‘lf at it, my T.ord’s own ^u*nlb‘man 
cann* to make :in apnl<»cy, whicli In* 
did in a mof<t well-bred manner, ])r4*- 
sentiuLf im* with a marriaiie fa\our, 
Avbi4*b, In'sides a A'4*ry larp* .sll4 c of 
\4‘rv exc<*lb‘nl stnnl 4 ake, and a knot 
of silver-ribb4)n, consisted of a f lty- 
]>oun(l note to 4*lear h(*r bill — I as- 
vina* y4ni it was 4nn‘ of tbe sappi(*vt 
S4‘trleinents 1 b.avt* (*\4‘r bad.” 

I was a i:o4»d deal amu-'e4l with this 
aecount of Miss (’ynibal,and said t{> 
Mis Wiiisoni, that, besifb's |n*r trene- 
r:d obje(“tions to aullutrs, she had 
doubtless met \A itb sonn* one of tin* 
ri‘markal)b* amon" ibem. 

“ 1 think escry oin* was more re- 
marknbb* than another,” said she — 
“ Hut if ye’ll alloAV nn*, as the tr'a is 
by this time n ell Jiiaskct, I’ll pour 
you out a 4'Up.** 


XIV. 

aft<*ratime Ve ean s(n*A\ here a cbanirt* 
has taken phna*, just as 1 obscia cd to 
Mrs ( arroAvay, w li(‘n I went with b 4 ‘r 
for the second time to Marirati*. 

“ *' 'fbe ro 4 *ks,’ sb4* 4»bser\ i*d, ‘ 4*\ 4*ry 
body of a riudit fraitn* of niiinl may 
t4*l!, without a text of .Scripture, are 
CA erlasfiiij^q and hear testimony to 
tin* iiothiniTin'ss 4»f human life.* Hut 
I pn)A4M| t<> ln‘r, thoiiLfh they a\ ere, 
in a S4‘ns4', imchanp»iible, still they 
w<Te ever chan^injf, sbewinir to her, 
in dhei H places, h(»AV things wen* worn 
and moumered away, while the 
m*rality of the clifl's \\»*re sceiniii^dy 
still the same ; nmonir others, n pro- 
jm tib* of the worku on A>liic}i lienie- 
pheAV had carved our naiin*^ only 
tW4i yearH b4*fore ; It wa« quite pine, 
obliteiateil, and nn more. 

“ But, an 1 iVAH wayinp London 

being of the nature of a pcj^peiual 
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Av'orld, undor^oes altoralioiis in a 
A\ ay tlial, without making a visible 
cliaiige, is still a change. It came to 
pass that, one summer, the winter 
having been adjourned from June to 
October, for the convenience of Par- 
liaujeiit, my rooms were evacuated 
for a longer space of time than had 
t‘\er liapi)ened before, from the tiiin* 
ol' Mr vViusonrs de}>artal, pi so 
inui’h, that I was beginning to dread 
a total desertion — for the French 
llevolution was then rampaging like 
a drunken man with a drawn sword; 
and I had nightly fears anent de- 
thronements, and the casting forth 
of e\ery man of substance, so that 
lodirers should come no more.* 

“ Well, vam see, th(*re b(‘ing a 
dearth of lodgers, and rent and taxes 
dreadful, I made a resolve in my own 
mind no to be so ov(‘rly particular 
when the season was over; and thus 
it came to pass that, one Saturday, a 
most ri‘spi*(‘table-looking elderlygen- 
llewoman came in^i’oach tothedoor. 
She hadseim the bill on the window, 
and liking, as she was pleased to say, 
tin* appearance of my house, she had 
sioj)p(‘d to em[uire, and was glad 
that I responded she could be ac- 
c<mmiodated. 

I’ll take the first floor,’ said she, 
for all wt‘re mnpty, * without taking 
the troubh* to look at any of the 
other apartments.’ 

1 was greatly ta’eu with this 
leddy, for she was motherly in lier 
looks ; her dress foretold she tvas 
a gentlewoman, and her eounte- 
miin e that sin* was by ordinary. 

“ I got for her, as ye may' believe, 
a ( iunfortahle ciij) of tea, for she hail 
c»)me from off a l<ing journey. She 
tii'^ted it, and said it was excellent'— 
and indeed it was a line tea ; but 1 
could obsfM've, while making it for 
her, tliat her heart often lilled full, 
ami was ready to burst, ami that tlie 
tears slu>t into her eyes from some 
liidden source of sorrow. 

“ When she had comnost'd and re- 
fr<*slied herself, she ob.served that 
the day was far spent, and «iid,with 
a sort* sigh, * It is too late this e*'en- 
ing I* Slie then returned into lier 
hmlchamhor, leaving me to wonder 
what sin* ootdd mean by saying, ‘ It 
is too late this eveninsf.* 

“ Her room was below mine, for I 
•dent that night in the second door 
to Ket'p the bed aired, which 1 regn- 
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larly do Avheu my rooms are em])ty ; 
and all the live-long night I could 
bear she was restless, often moan- 
ing to }H*rK(‘lf, as with tlie anguish of 
a great agony. 

“ By the br(*ak of day she was up, 
and gone forth without givintr a sin- 
gle^ direction about her breakfast, 
which, you will allow, was leaving 
me in a per])le\ity ; and she did not 
return tdl the heel of the (*veiiing, 
whh h <lid not look well ; and yeri 
couhl not say wh(‘refor(‘, as she was 
l»lainly a most dec<*iit matron, and 
had signs of a substantiality about 
lH*r that were, to me, as good ata sc- 
curilies for her bill. 

** I could discern, Iiowever, that 
she had not been abroad gath(‘ring 
lumey, for, thoutrh lier countenance 
Avas composed, it was of a constrain- 
ed composun*, inore of fm titude 
than calmness, and she Avas abs(*nt of 
mind, thanking me kindly — more so 
than need have been — for my civility. 

“ I suAV' slu* AA*as troubled, and mar- 
veiled Avhat could h<* the cause ; hut 
sh(‘ A\ as of a powi'i’ful (‘udurance— 
that Avas evident; and I had not cou- 
rage t(.> empiire into her misery. 

** On the moiTOAV it Avas with her 
aNtheyest(*rday ; sheAvas up, out, and 
gone at a most premature hour ; and 
1 Avas all day in a consternation con- 
c<*rning three particulars — whence 
had she come, Avhat was her grief, 
and Aviiere did she go ? But conjec- 
ture gave no satisfaction. 

“ Day after day the some thing Av'aa 
as regular a cmiie-to-jiass as the ri- 
sing and the setting of the sun. But 
Avhen sin* had been my Inmate eight 
days, she (‘ame not back till very late 
at night — a Saturday night : a fearful 
night that Avas I Seven lamps in C’a- 
A<*ndi>li S(jnare w(*re blown out of 
their jdaces on their posts ; a chim- 
ney-pot in Henrietta Street fractured 
the skull of an aged Avatchiunn ; .»iid 
in Portland Place arose a yell of tire 
frightful to hear. In sueh a night 
that inysteriouH lady, Avhose name 
Avas unrevealed, came home friuu 
Newgate. The Sv^ssions Av**re ov er. 

“ She said to me nothing of where 
she had so often been ; but on this 
occasion her counteuanco was a dark- 
ened Avouder. It Avas sjul, but \a itii 
a sadin*ss in winch there was no me- 
lancholy ; her eyes wi*re uplift and 
leligioiis, and very piteous to be» 
Imld ; still she appemred *‘evcne, but it 
3 II 
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was maiufi'st hor honrt was weepin" 
^woepinjT blood. I lot hor in my- 
self at the street door, ainj lighted 
her u]) stairs without speaking — her 
look sin(»te me, so tliat 1 could not 
speak. As I set down the <’audle on 
the table till I could liglit her own, 
I found strength at last to say, ‘ 1 
fear, madam, you have met with a 
sore trial V* 

Yes,’ said she, ‘hut it is now 
over,* She then re(piest(Hl me to 
get her a glass of wine and a crust of 
bread ; and when I had done* so, and 
she had tasted tlu* wims she <lebired 
me ti) send for Mr Hatchment the un- 
d<*rtaker, from the next stre<*t; which 
1 did, and he eam(‘ immediately. 

“ After they luul been a season by 
themselves, I went into the room to 
en(|uire in what 1 could he ser\ ice- 
ahle, and found her weeping vmy 
bitterly. ‘Mr Hatchment had rectd- 
ve<l his orders, and had then "one 
away; Bahhy op«*ned the d<ior to him 
as he went out, and she told me he 
was lik4* a man that ha<l seen a con- 
sternation. 

“ After the passion of her jrrief had 
in some measure abated, she said sin* 
ho]>ed 1 would have no ohjectioji 
to rec eise the remains of a relation 

of hers She could say no more, 

her son*ow returned n ith such vio- 
lence. Jridffe what I f<dt ; hut I 
sympathized with her, and assured 
her I would do all I could to serve 
her. 

“ The m*\f day hein^ Sabbath, sh<* 
moved not from her room till the 
ghiamiii", when she sent for a coach, 
and said she would not retnrti hefoie 
dayliLdit. When she did return, there 
was a "reat chaiige upon her. Hit 
countenance was of a sedate so- 
hunuity, her tears were dried nf», and 
there was more of melancholy and 
le^s of despair about her. 


“ All Monday she was hid<len in 
her darkened room above; and tlier<‘ 
was such a dread — we could not it ll 
tin* cause — on Bahby and nn*, that W(‘ 
spoke to one another in whisptMs, 
and walkiul about the hous<» on oui 
tiptoes, as if the corpse was already 
come. 

“Soon after dark Mr Hatcdmieni 
arrived, and the door being ojauicd, 
he said, ‘ It is coming,’ and ])reM‘utly 
a hackney-coach stopped at tin* door, 
and out, of it was hroiiglit ajdain cof- 
lin. and tin* coach was sent oft'. 

“ Mr I Iatchnn‘nt’s men hor»* tin* cof- 
liu into the ]>arlt)ur, and pla<*cd it on 
my hi" table, wliich was set out oii 
purpose ; and sliortly after two othi*i 
nn*!! came w ith a fine colliii, <ow'r- 
ed with (’rinc'on vt‘lvet, and adorned 
with "ohl ontaments, into which tin* 
he""arly box of criminality Wfis set 
and s4*reAvedtip; — at tlie sametinw* a 
grand hearse came to tin* door. 

“As the men wen* m(»\itJLr l)ie 
])ageant of mystery to the he:us(', ati 
old Cfeiith‘ntan came in at the <*pen 
door, ]mHln*d the "rand collin asjile, 
ami demanded to see the lady ; at 
that moment a*'hrill scream from lier 
told him where s)ie was. ||e ^ald 
hut thii‘i* words to Mr Halelunetit, 
atnl hasti‘ned up stairs, (’r\iiig iu a 
wild and pathetieal voic<*~-‘ It is 
pardonable in a mother, — Imt must 
not he !’ 

“ Mr llatcliineut hurried oft' the 
hearse with its dismal load ; atnl in 
the course of a few initmtf’s after, a 
footman wdth ;i fine cnrria"«‘ came to 
the fhnu*, Into whieli the old gentle- 
iiiau handed the lady, and look In'. 
]»hicc beside her,tri\ iii" me a twenty^ 
pound i.oie, whieli was, I own, \ v\\ 
hamlsoim*. Hut really if w as a iuy‘«- 
ti*rious aft’air, and I was ninre than a 
month before 1 got the belter of if/’ 
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As my acquaintance Increased in 
town, my leisure diininlHlied, ntuS f 
had gradually le«a and lesn time to 
spend at home. 8tll), as often as I 
could Command an evening, I endea- 
voured to enjoy the company and 
j^tories of ni} Landlady. An accident, 
however, suddenly placed a little 
;|itorc t^e at my disposal than wa^t 
quite apeeable-*^ hit of orange-ped 


on the pavement caused me one d.'iy 
to sprain my ankle, by winch I w as 
confined to the hous«» ujiwanls of n 
week. Duringthat time Mrs V\ in«om 
told me several more of her stories ; 
among others, the following of a 
Cotiutry Captain. 

“ Soon after the tragical mystery, 
of which I tohl you the parlieiilarH nt 
our laal aQdcrtiut^ I was jjilting by 
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t)j(* firc' wlion Babby came into the 
room witli a ^reat flauprht, to toll mo 
that a p-(Mitleinaii wished to look at 
th<* first-lloor rooms. 

Wliat like is lie, bairn ?’ said 1. 

^ Tl<‘’s a most wcol-far’d, sponsiblo- 
lookiiiir elderly man,* (he was little 
1 n {1 i r 1 1 1 an t i f t y , 1 ) u t Babby ^ vas y ou np . ) 

‘ lie speaks wi’ a loud voice, as one 
hiivinu,’ authority, and not as the 
scribcH. 1 dinna think he’s under the 
dei^roe of a bawroiu‘t, or at least the 
naister of a Dublin ve'^hel.* So I hasti- 
ly ]n eent on niy dr(‘ws-nmtch — which 
I was in the act of doiii" Avhen Babby 
cam biTi — and went to the prentlo- 
mnn. 

“ [, who have seen so much of the 
worh! — ( as a seennd-tloor lod^-er of 
mine, Li(*uteiiant Sjilice, used to say, 
who had been at the four quarters of 
the world, and was tliirteen years 
a-board shij» without sleejiincfas many 
niLdits on shon^,) — as I was sayintr, 
I, who ha\e seen so much of the 
world, am not <'asily <h*cei\(‘d with 
app<‘arancf's. 1 saw at a elanee that 
Babby was wronp: in soim' pnrticu- 
larx. Bawroiiet In* ]»laiiily was not, 
and he was as ])lainlv of another sort 
than tin* skipper of a Dublin coal- 
bark sailing from ^yr. His age was 
on the more judieious side of fifty. 

I le was as sun-burnt and swarthy as 
a Spaniard; frank, rattling, portly, 
and good-natured ; but be did not 
l(‘ave me long in the eonjecturuls 
about bim. 

“ Afltw looking at the rooms, and 
heinn' satisfied with their eonveni- 
cnec*, and, what was more ph*asaiitly 
to the purpo'.e, surprised at the mo- 
deration of the rent. In* told me that 
he was a country ca]>taiu in the ICast 
!ndii‘s, and eoinmaiided a vessel he- 
twe(*n the island of Bengal and C al- 
ciitt.i, and some (»f the other islands, 
of wliich I do not recolleet the iiairten; 
and then he informed me, witli a 
friendly frankness very unlike* a Eu- 
ro])ean, that he had made a little mo- 
ney, ami had managcA to re*init a 
saekfid of rupees wr a vestment of 
silk and indigo, and that lie was still 
half owner of the Babec Sabib of 
(*ah*utta, the ship ho liad been the 
eaptaiii of. 

“ Ho agreed to take possession of 
his rooms next day ; In the ineanthnc, 
he behoved to go to the Jerusalem 
Colf<*e-house to meet a friend who 
had come home three yeare before, 


and with whom he was to spend tin* 
day at a snug Bungalow, on a r(‘ach 
of the river !»elow the Isle of Dogs, 
in a pleasant airy situation between 
the eoal-tar factory and the chain- 
cable smiddy. 

“ About mid-ilay of the day follow- 
ing, as airreed upon, he took ]»ns^(.«- 
«ion, and «ooii after came a wagi>-cm 
from the East India du< l\s, ‘ with,* 
as he said, ‘ what little baggage In* 
would recpiirc in town.’ Tin* heavy 
baggaire he had ship])ed in a Leitli 
smaek. AVhat quantity there was of 
it I cannot say ; but for light bag- 
gage no (’hristiaii <*vor saw sie a col- 
ler-tion — kists as big as meal ginieN, 
with hra*«s loeks and hinges, anri ha*'- 
kets made* of eain? o* a’ sorts and 
sizes. One of tliem, that miglit hate 
held himsell, was fu’ o’ dirty claes ; 
he afterwarcls gave it to me, tor, be- 
ing made (»f l ain*, I thought it better 
than a elose kist to baud elaes. Ainuing 
other eurit>‘-itie*', he had a line nuhl 
kind (d .Madeira, of which he left im? 
half a doz(‘ii honh‘s ; likeu i«*e he left 
me a bottle of Balairie raek, a cor- 
dial medicine, \\hich had the taste of 
nun ]>ushiont wi’ tar. 

“ He had also a black, or rather a 
brown, sert ing-inan, in an Iinlian 
dres<J», and a turban like a puddock- 
Htool an extraordinary well-bred 
tiling it was, and it aye imuh* a low 
boo, with its bands on its forehead, 
not only to me, hut to Babby, and 
the lassoek Sally we then had to 
help, for Babby was but newly eojm* 
from Scotland, and bad not ]uopcily 
learnt the Knglisb laiitiujtge. 

“ After dinner he in\ited im* ben 
(for he wa*^ a home-faring lodg(’r) 
to taste the tine auld Madeira ; and 
being coutby and j>leased. be b(*gan 
to reeount to me bis aih 4*iitun*s. Ih* 
caim* from the shire of Ayr, like my- 
sell, and served his time to the sea 
oot o' Gref'iiock, aftiu* wliich Im* was 
shipped for Calcutta, Avi’ se\en-and- 
thirty young lads from the same, 
kiutra side, consigned to Messrs 
Wigrdeu, M'Fergus, and (’o., a’ kith 
or kin to the niief of the concern. 
The (^tptaiu, being the nearest rela- 
tion of the tvholo tot, was soon made 
third mate of a vessel ; and so, by in- 
terest and merit, be bad risen to the 
command of the Babec Sabib, and to 
be master of the lac of rupees. . 

‘‘ He told Tue that he had no family, 
but he had two natural daughters by 
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a Hindoo woman, for whom lio laid 
woll provided; and his jdan of life 
waa, after he had taken a (M uize in 
London, fo i<o down to A yrshin» ami 
huild a cottage near Ardrossan, whieh 
he had heard was a pleasant jdace, 
nnieh fretpiented diirini; the sjinnma- 
hy t]n» best of eoin])any from Glasgow 
and Paisley. 

“ lit* \\ ent out early for the theatn* 
witlMMit UkkiiiiT tea, as In* wi.-hnd to 
aee luuv thl'v eanie on there, in eoin- 
parisou with the gentlemen who act- 
ed at C'alcutta. Seeing he u as inno- 
cent of the ways of London, 1 admo- 
nished him o’ the deceits j)ractised 
by the alight-of-hand part of the 
aiidieuee; but he made liLda of them, 
and told me, tliat the pock<*t-pifkers 

here n ere not worth a d (ye 

not e.\pect me to repeat all tlie 
whole word) compared with the 
thieves and reevers of China; and 
that though he had made many \ oy- 
aires to (’anton, they ne’(‘r were able 
To <*oiiie o\ er him. 

“ Weel, to the playhouse tlie (’ap- 
tain tfoes ; and ns he told me he 
u'ould be home early, I had a bit of 
toy own Duhip cheestt ready toasted 
for him, with a bottle of Ldinbnii/h 
ale for daiiiCice. Never was a Uian, 
come to so many years of discreli<in, 
so comical as lie was on his return. 
TIm‘ grandeur of the liousr was 
abo\e ail parabolics ; but ns for the 
players, they did not umlerstand their 
trade at all coiii|>ared uith the Cal- 
cutta geiitlemeii, though lie thought 
one Mr John (’ammell, aiul a Mrs 
Siddons, might jmwh, too, at C’alcutta. 

“ Hut, aho\e all, he was most de- 
lighu^l with the civility of the i-om- 
panv, espef'iaily u itii a iiu»st polite 
gi'iitieiiiaii whom he had met at the 
]>it door, ami who warned him #»f the 
blackguards who infest (hat (lieatre. 
He told him the naiue.s of the play- 
ers, and pointed out every thing 
most interesting, from the ladies iii 
the lioxcH, to the beautiful chandelier, 
which cost a thoiiMnnd pounds, in the 
ceiling. ‘ I promiHc niy^elf great 
pLaaure,’ said he, ‘from thia ac- 
cpiaiixtance, and f have invited him 
t > dine with tiie to-iiionrow; but lie 
suddenly left me to join a friend he 
^aw in one of the upper boxes.* 

Bv this lime, as it was wearing 
late, the Captain tlmiight of going 1 1 
bed, feeling for his watch to wind 
it up, and liehold it was gone ! and 


away also was liis diamond breast- 
pin ! Tliough 1 was sorry at bis loss, 
1 y(*t couldua but teel something like 
a satisfaction that In* liad found frost 
in no taking my ad\ic(‘; however, 
1 counselled him to g<i to How Stn*ct 
and consult the magistrates. I trow 
he owed nn‘ a fee for that a<Uice, for 
at the cost of no inori*, as he said, 
than ten irniiu‘as, both his m‘w gold 
watch and diamond pin W(*re reco- 
\(‘red. Hut, poor man — W(‘ om;ht to 
he proud of nothing in this world — 
when the newspa})ers came in the 
day after, there was the w hoh* sloi \ 
set forth in a most reprobate inaiincr, 
under tin* title* (d‘, ‘ The* inisfoi tum s 
of a w ise* man of the Last, or, doint! 
a flat.* I need not add, that his po- 
lite and ceevelee/ed frien’ never came 
to dinner — Vtni understand ? 

“ While* he was at Bow-Street, a 
young weiinan, cloth(*d in the rags of 
v\ hat had once been a silk dress, e-aine* 
into the office*. She stale'<l her ca*"e 
t4> the Magistrate* in a most moviii!: 
mnnne*]*. She* was the wide>w of an 
(‘hisign, who, in cemse<|nene'4‘ eif a 
(piarre-l with his conimmiding-office'r 
— a t\ranni(*al chaiacte*r— had been 
brought to a e oui t-martial, and was 
de'privenl eif hi.s commissiun in the* 
Island of St Kitts, where In* imnn*eli* 
ale ly after died of tin* ye*lIow fe*\ei, 
hrouifht on by a broke^n heart. His 
hrothe*r ollicers, and otln*r humane* 
gentlemen, rais<*d a subse riptioii and 
he*iit her home ; but oil her landiinr 
at Chatham out of a tmnsport, sin* 
fell sick, ainl all ln‘r lillh* memey was 
expended, and lier clothes sold, he- 
fon* sin* was in a ronditiou to conn* 
to {..ondem. Tin* Magistrate was 
«lee*ply atfecte*d hy her tale* of Woe*, 
anil irivint: hi*r a sinail sum for im- 
iiie*diate* re*lii*f, advi’^e*d ln*r to nn'ineo 
ri;dee*/e tin* Duke* of ^'eirk. 

‘*,Ca[)laiu Moiimioii said he in*ve'i 
felt more for a poor creature in lii*. 
life ; blit bavlng^itice his landing, 
beeji taken iii^^^fore by a ]>ltiful 
htory, he waH.{leter mined to be more* 
caiitiouH for the future ; mt, instead 
of giving her any thing in the <drK‘e, 
he tiH>k her address, and w ent iicM 
iiioniitig to the house, — ii wreu li- 
ed shell, in ii lontlisonie place,- and 
there, iti a hide*ot(s pirret, he behchl 
Min-h a scene of misery and sfarva- 
lioii as couldua be eqimlled. 'fin* 
po<ir crejiture wnn sitting in the midst 
of «ev4jn more than halHiaked child-* 
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r<*n, all liiidcilin^' to<:^rtli{*r !o kiM*p 
warm, aiKl the lielplr’ *^ 
orjiliann told him th(‘v had not tastc'd 
Idofl tor two dayf^. His ho«nrf was 
NO nndti'd he eonld stand no nior<‘ ; 

]je put a tive-poiind note into 
lh(‘ir mother’s liand, and ])roinised to 
raise a siibserintiou for lier ainon^ 
Ins friends at the Jenisahnn Coffee- 
house. Nor did he fail in liis j>ro- 
inise ; some days after, Jiaviii^ jra- 
thered upwards of fifty pounds, he 
eaine to me triumphiiiff, saying he 
would make the wulow’s lieart sin<; 
for joy ; and lie aetually )>ersua<led 
me to jmt on my pelisse — and I put 
on my best — to jro witJi him to tliat 
house of inournintr. 

“ Well, when we andved, we eotdd 
not Lfet uj> the stairs, there was sueh 
a erowd of wonnm assembled round 
tin* door, all speakint( at onee to a 
deemit-lookinc, short, fatty, elderly 
man, with a enrly bron ii witr. H<* 
was on(‘ of the Mendieity Soeiidy, 
emm* to en([nire into the sorrowful 
tale ; and, by puttinir diffenmt thiuirs 
tli<*Lnth<*r, he diseo\(*r(*d that the af- 
flii’ted madam was a second-hand 
country play-actress, and that the 
se^en chihlnm wen‘ bea-^nirs’ brats, 
hired by the week, at a shillinj: a- 
pieci', to make a sc<?iie. Did ye ev<*r 
lu'ar of such limiuerhdod 't But the 
leddy was off and awa^, ha\inir elo- 
ped with a notour pocket-])icker, after 
she had tilled him ton the niirht before 
out of the five-pound note. 

“ It’s no jiossilile to describe the 
kippaj:(* the (’ajitaiii was in at this 
<li'-4 0 ^ cry, m»r n hat he said of the 
I/ondoners in ^-iuieral ; luit he fi:a\e 
me the tifty pounds to distribute in 
charity, charyimt me never to nnm- 
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tion it, for if it reached the Jeiusa- 
]«*m, lie wou1<l iKM er hear an end o’t. 
And much Lo>od did that fifty jmunds 
do to many a strait^med Scotch fa- 
mily, wlio liad not jiroved so fortu- 
nate jis the generality of oip* country- 
folk in London. 

“ Soon after this another accidence 
hefell the (’aptain. The Indian lad, 
his ser\injr-man with the ]mddock- 
stool turban, was, alon^ with our 
Sally, whom h<‘ entrajred for a house- 
maid, srmt off* in a With smack, nith 
a letter to his sister, a minister’s Avi- 
dow, livinjr in Edinburgh, that they 
mi^ht have a house ready for his n** 
cejition, he himself intending in the 
meantime to take a tour by land to 
see the country, by the mail coacli. 
But his first news was, that as soon 
as tln‘ two landed they g^ot them- 
selves married. How they courted, 
or liow came to a lo\ e-pactioii, is past 
my fatliomiiiL^ ; for no a word of Eng- 
lish, or eA im of Scotch, conld the lad 
speak ; ami it was no in nature that 
Sally conld uiuhTstand Hindoo, or 
any other dead lanciume. 

“ Hut the ( aptain’s tribulations Avere 
manifold, ami some of them of a co- 
mical kind ; for after lie wa.s so often 
taken in he grew juat desperate, and 
wouhl scarcely believe tlie sun wa.s 
in tbe firmament on the sunniest day, 
I'o me, liowever, he proved a very 
worthy and discreet lodprer ; and I 
dari'say in time, when his Indian 
vapours were ]n*opei ly evacuated, he 
sobered down into a irood-heai*t4Ml 
iieutleman, with 'a couipetency of 
common sense, ivhicli is more tlian 
I can say of nil my other Indian ac- 
fpiaintances,” 


AfTOniOOltAVUY, 

Ma(K de Bnrri^La Coniemporainc^Lr MiUionnarc^ Vidoeq, 


At TonioGR A PH V fallowed, by eom- 
nion consent, to be one of the most 
iiniversHlIy a^*eeable kinds of read- 
in tr, combining utility with amuse- 
ment. To the historical and the me- 
taphysical student, it affords relaxa- 
tion from laborious investigation, or 
from intense alistract thought, com- 
bined with valuable information in 
tlu*ir respective pursuits ; whilst to 
the gcMieral render, to him wlio reads 
chierty to “ kill the enemy,” it unites 
much of the eutertulument of the 


novel, with the proud satisfaction of 
seeming to be encraged with an in- 
structive hotik. i his has Ions: been 
the brilliant condition of autolnogra- 
phy, hut (alas for the viiissitiides of 
all earthly things I) we doubt the era 
of its splendour is rapidly passing 
away. In the days of aiitohiographi- 
cal glory, no one dreamed of liestovr- 
ing ins or her memoirs or coty^easiona 
utmii the world, who had nlllt^ltiher 
obtained such a lofty reputstton as 
might render the private conduct and 
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tVflings of pro])ri(‘tor niatti‘r of 
inttMOHt ; or pluyod 8uch a 
distinguished part in the great drtuma 
of life, as might bestow historical iin- 
portaiit\j upon their aiiecdc»tes of 
tlieiiisel ves and their fellow-perform- 
ers. If any pc'rsons of inferior pre- 
tensions did then presume to intrude 
into the legitimate autol)iogra])liieal 
class, they were only such as, having 
s]>ent tlieir Uvea amongst tiiose mas- 
tt‘r-spirits of whom we long to know 
e\<My thing, ha<l beheld them in dis- 
liahille, at least in their working-day 
garl», and Avhose. misnamed autobio- 
graphy, in fact, consisted of gossip, — 
we beg pardon, riMninisi'ences, we 
l>elie\e, is the technical term, — con- 
cerning their betters. But really, if 
st(»ck-johber‘' and contra<*tors are to 
cri\e lis aceount'i of tlieir profits and 
Ionnos ; if every unfortunate female 
(the sentimental mo<h»rii desiLmatioii 
of tliose, whom our more jocidar fa- 
tht‘vs termed ladies of easy virtue) — 
if every swindler and thief-taker is to 
iiauseat4* the jmldic with the (h‘tail of 
tlu'ir \ ulj/ar vices, relyinix ujion the 
nani(*s of those whose pockets they 
have, after their respective fashioie«, 
a-stiiled or (vrotected, for excitinu a 
prurient curiosity that may ( ominand 
a sale, the very naim* of auiohiotrra- 
nhv vv ill, we appri-dieinl, erelong he 
loathingly injected in the drawiiig- 
rooifi, as fit <»nly for llie kitchen or 
the .•‘(M'vants’ hall. 

'rhe iir^t incentive to reflections 
ttf this kind arose, vve grie\i» to say, 
at home, Wlion the notorious Har- 
riette V\ iKofi pul)lished her life, the 
mass of scandal v\ as grei*dily devour- 
ed ])y many, vv ho, we *<1)0111(1 fain liav <» 
lio]»e(l, would liave shrunk from the 
hisiorv of vice, hovvevir garnished 
with *<p?en<li(I names. But the odious 
pidilicaijon passed avt'ay without 
founding a school ; and, for ourselves, 
u'e had really forgottmi its apparition, 
uIm'u it vv\iH nu'alled to our tiiemory 
by fin’ swarms ot' sni-^listml aiitiihio- 
grapliital memoirs with which the 
Freiieli pH'Hs is at this moment teem- 
ing. \V(‘ say because itw 

ni: uHestl v next to imposmble that all 
tiicse uiernoirH Khoiild be tbe work of 
dieir nominal writerM ; although vve 
do not intend entering into a r-ritical 
invpstigatioti of their respective pre- 
Buisioi^aaothenticity, wbii h would 
i^fp|M||Piore time tliaii we have lei- 
inir#lpttH‘liiiatioii to bestow upon 
eMtdona, aud a kuowiedgo of 


local circiimstonccH difliciilt of ac- 
(piisitioii in a foreign country. JNor, 
in fact, does the question of tludr 
truth or falsehood much signify to 
our view of the subject. Tliat tln*y 
all profess to be genuine, and seem, 
as such, to be ]) 0 ]mlar, shews tin* pr(‘- 
seiit lamentable degradation of auto- 
biogi’apliy in France at least ; and 
really, some amongst tlu'se memoirs 
most generally believed to bt* g<‘- 
tiiiinc, betray so clearly the revising 
touches of the bookmaker, (as Vi- 
docefs Memoirs, wh(‘re vve find a dis- 
])luy of erudition, for wbicli we really 
eannot give tin* wortliy autohiogru- 
pber credit,) that we cannot liiid in 
oiir h(‘ai‘ts to make much difleriun'e 
betwe)*!! these, and thosi* most posi- 
tively condenuied as forgeries, which 
are, at least, the ]>rodiiction of ])(‘r- 
sons well acipiainted with, or well 
read in, the tiim*s, manners, and mo- 
rals th(*y (h‘lineate, and who possess 
one of the priindpal talents <»f the 
dramatist and nov(»list, /, v. that of 
thoroughly i(h‘ntifying tln'insclv es 
with tin* character assnim*(l, k<‘«'[»ing 
clearof caricature— perhaps t(»o clear, 
if we consider the books ns works ot 
imagination. So, for iiistain*)*, in tin* 
Mkmoihks UK M.vd. ni B vaai, tin* oc- 
casional mistakes are not ]>al]>al>le 
enough for laughter, but an* such a- 
a lovv-horn, low'-hred, and iUiti*rate 
woiiiau must almost iin*vitnl)ly maki*; 
as where, to take an (‘sampb* at ran- 
dom, sin* says that Louis \\\ was 
afraid of being ]»ressed to /ccu/v tlu‘ 
edii’t of Nantes, necessjirily meanmg 
to n-f-nuct it. Mon*ov'i*r, tin* wav in 
vvliicli tbe vulgar sills of tin* siipjM»siti- 
tious writer’s early career are slurn'd 
or glossed over, m all, hoW(*v(*r iiu- 
iin‘n»us, alTairs of tin* h(*art, and tin* 
attempt to jn (»ve liei birth b*gitjniat«\ 
are more natiinil from the jM*n of an 
autofuograjiheress, than from tlmt of 
ui) author aivxious only for tin* sjih. 
of Ills book. 

Some of thew real or />.vcwf/o-auto- 
biographie*^ however, allliougb as- 
suredly m>tbof»kH Hucli as vve would 
recoil) 111 end our fair rendt*rs, or as 
can be perused by any one witliout 
pduful disgust, are yet not iliw oid of 
iDMiructioiu lliey contain usf*ful, 
though detestable pictures of human 
nature, which he who would stmly it 
thoroughly, should know; and ko'iiio 
of Uieiii may afford a frightful politi- 
cal leaaon to the philosophical legis- 
lator, in tbeir eiiubitiou of the utter 
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<l(*])ra\iry of lioart, niiiul, and ovon 
tfistr, that a1)solutr> powor, uiudH^ck- 
rd by ])id>lic* opinion from without, 
ami hy roliyious or moral principle 
Iroiii within, will produce. It is in 
thih point of view that we may bear 
to read in Mad. du Barri’s Miunoirs, 
of the highborn and tvealtby dames 
who contendi^d for the envied situa- 
tion of the kind’s declared mistress; 
— t>f th<‘ nobles, courtiers, and minis- 
ters, w iio assisted tlie stru^'-irles of 
their sisters, wives, and daughters, to 
attract— tiiat .vas (*asy — and to fix, 
tlie ro\ rd iioti<*e, which was to b<‘sti»w 
such infamous exaltation ; — of the 
lioMour and jirivilcgesattacJied to the 
l>ost, sin h as the ministers being or- 
d< i ed, as a matter of cliquettct to as- 
semble in lh<‘ mistress’s apartment, 
and Indd in h(*r ]uesenco a sort of 
])r»‘r[minary co^meil, for the arran- 
idnii' of business, to be discussed in 
tin* legnlar(’ouIlcil,at^^bicb the'Kiug 
]»reshle<l ; (somewhat a dull honour 
for the iiijioraiit Du Barri, whatever 
It mill lit liave been to her predecessor 
the Bompadour, wlio as])ired to go- 
\eni the kin^uloin; she stiekliMl for it, 
ne\ ertheless, as her iirerogative) — of 
lie' tiliseene eoiiviwsation at the im- 
lieeile old loyal jtrolligate’s snug j»ar- 
ties, the only conversation lie enjoy- 
ed, which the ladies of the eoiui, ad- 
iniued as a signal favour to Ids sup- 
pers, listi‘m*d to, if they did not j<dn 
in it, but which was too gross to be 
subsetjueiitly rep<'aied by the favour- 
ite, thoiiudi trained to the habits and 
maimers of her class ; — of the princes 
of the bhiod, who, having g-oue into 
open opp(»sitiou to the court ujam 
llie ( liancellor Maujieou’s measiiri's 
at-aiiisi tin* Parliaments, sent the 
Brinet‘>s of (Vmti tti the royal IVlis- 
Ircss, (so lately all but a streel-walk- 
<‘r,) to solicit the restoration of (hidr 
.sM/fY p<'iisions, ami who, foiled in 
this honourable m'trotialion, fairly 
and IVankl) bargained for the price, 
ill bard easli, of tlieir ratting, ami n*- 
a]»peariiig at Versailles, their absence 
from olii.ch annoyed Ids Majesty, 
'riu' only thing like an ordinai'y sense 
of tleconcy that gcciirs from begin- 
ning to end of Du Barri’s court Fife, 
is the didiculty that was made about 
her first presentation ^t court to the 
King at the drawing-room, am^his 
daughters, Meadavie^ tie France; ami 
even this appears to liave been, in 
lact, a political intrigue, of which her 


career, as a common conrt(‘zan, was 
rather the; pretext than the caust*. 
The only point really important to 
Die presentation, it should seem, was 
her being married, ami that was 
CHjually important at an earlier stage 
ol her favour, when we assur<‘dly liad 
not anticipated its coming into (pics- 
tioii. The Valet (te Chanihre, who 
first presented the beautiful eandidiite 
for the vacant office, to the amorous 
Monarch, u])on a less public occasion, 
was almost driven to despair when he 
soon afterwards di‘*covered, not that, 
ac cording to the editor’s delii ate as 
elegaut phraseology, “ she had re- 
signed licr charms to the first comer,” 
hut that she liad never been married 
to her last keepm’s brother, whose 
name she bore. To relievt* the dis- 
tn*ssof tlie royal Mercury, and secure 
tlie fortune of the patrii'ian bouse of 
Du Barri, the provincial nobleman 
hastened to Parifei, and legalized the 
infamy of Ids name. Sloreover, as if 
to counterbalance any- prudish fasti- 
diousness that might be suspected in 
the difficulty about compelling the 
somewhat elderly Mtsdnmes to re- 
ceive their father’s new Sultana, this 
woman, lecently so low in luu* de- 
graded casU*, that we appreJieud tlie 
Harriettc Wilsons and Co. wouhl 
Jiave slirunk from the contamination 
of fellowship with her, was the first 
female, out of the royal family, pre- 
sented to the youtliful bride of the 
heir-a]>parent, to Marie Antoinette, 
upon her arrival at Versailles as Dau- 
]>fdness. We cannot but pause at tlds 
foul climax of licentious disdain for 
all iminility, decorum, and evt‘u for 
their mere «•\tcrnal observauc'es, to 
ask who shall dare rigiilly to con- 
demn a young and lovely creatun\ 
forced inKi such association by 1dm 
who sbould liavc been her guide, by 
her liusbaiid's grandfather, if she did 
learn not to reverence ebastitv as the 
first and most indispensable oF female 
virtues V 

After what we have said of the por- 
traiture given U8 of the Court of 
Louis, so strangely sunminod Lc JBien 
Aime, the thorough contempt which 
the King and his favourites, male and 
female, eiih^rtained for literary ge- 
nius, would hai'dly be worth men- 
tioning, even for the pleasure of claus- 
ing literary geniim with ho- 

nour, honesty, and every ot^ olyect 
qS huiuau veucratiou iben de«pi»ed 
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aud vidi<;u](*d at Vt'iNaillr^. But \v»» 
an' rtdin’t:nitly ^’oinprlh'd to not'nv 
tho <*inMnastanco for tho puiposo of 
addiuLT flio luiuiiliatius: avowal, that 
lifoiary ^oiiins richly iiH*iit(‘d tlu‘ lo- 
buffs it <»\pi'rioiu*cd, by sockiii'r the 
j)atroTiap:(' of such Ma'C(Mias<'s. A’ol- 
tniro and Ids scliuol, fliattenMl and 
courttMl Mad. du Barri as tlicy had 
Mattered and courted M(‘sdanics dc 
Ihnnpadour,dc (’hatcauroux,i'k**.v'^c.; 
and she apjn'ars to ha\e c*onct‘aled 
her Platonic corrc'^pondeiice witli tin* 
unprincipled patriarch'of F(*rney from 
her royal diitard, with nearly iniieh 
care as her intercourse of a very dif- 
ferent character with lier footman 
^oel, with her friend and privv-coun- 
sellor the Due d’Actpiillon, with hi*r 
lover the Due de Brissac Co'^se, and 
the Lord knows how many more. 

Mad. du Barri, however disai^ri'e- 
ahle to read, howe\er revoltinir he 
her Memoirs, may In* admitt(‘das he- 
longiri" to w hat we have spok<*n of 
as the" inferior order of Iciritimat 
Autohiop'aphers. But if, throw'iiuT^ 
her four volumes asi<Ie in diso^ust, w e 
turn to the Socvf.mrs u’ixk ( on- 
TEMeou VTNK, Recollectioiis of a C’on- 
temjiorary, that till eiifht, what ^l^all 
we say to the pre'^iiinjition of a 
Dutch private p'litlevvoman, who, 
like our own already mentioned 
sliamele*,s countrywoman, has no pre- 
tention but her iToilt for intrudiiiL'’ 
our notice f \\ ho, whibt mIh* 
profe-^-en h«*rself the avouoMl or the 
( asual parainfmr of iiieii, w hose huire 
‘'hare in the fearful chances ami 
chanire'' that, for •^o many y(*ars, roii- 
viiKed the continent of Km ope, and 
shook even our sea-tdrt home with 
nlorm, i*»*nders them olrp'ct" of eairer 
4-nriosity, tells us nothing' of the pnl»- 
lic, cornfuct of Imr lovers beyond 
what is LTenerally known, and nothin': 
of their private conduct that is w orth 
knowiiiir y Tin* fair contemporary of 
the Kevoliition, of the Empire, and of 
the K4‘storfitioii, is in fact far too ex- 
clusively en^rosaed with her own 
perfections, intellectual and moral; 
her universal *?niius, her IrulepeinL 
ence of character* her romantic dishi* 
terestedness, anil her passionate seii- 
sihility, to innwi'ss us v(*ry forcibly 
with iuT sim **rity. We an* never- 
theless inclined to qive h«*r so far 
cretiit for truth, as not to hohl her 
book a be fj*pn^he^i linin': to end, and 
thence to believe tlie representation 


she. with apjiareiit uiiconscionsncss, 
i:ives of the state of nmrality in 
Iwaiice, during not only the Revolu- 
tion, hut the Empin* ; a period so 
unaeeountahly eulogized by soim* of 
our e<mi]>atriot liberals, exhihitinu' it 
as worse, if worse lx* possible, than 
under Louis XV. This is soiin* litth* 
consolation, though wc <*onfcss a sor- 
ry oin*, for us lovers and ( hainpioiis 
of legitinnu'V : but W'e have lomid 
another of a higher and purer natuie, 
one that has almost repaicl us for 
w*ading,as, in our eharaet«*r of cat (*i cm 
for, and regulators of, tin* public 
fasti*, W’c felt it our hounden duty 
to do, through the Contem]n>r(iun\\ 
voluuiinons recollections of every 
body in the world ; the cmisolation 
of asi-ertaining how little popular is 
sneh a work in our own coniitiv. 
The proof of this gratifvinir fact is, 
that one (»f onr new Hebdomadal Ik*- 
riodieals lias ventured to enlivim its 
coliunns with lar;;e ]>ortions uf tli(*sr 
»SVu/c/'/u’/>‘,as original eorr(*s]»ondenre 

or information, or Ue ri'al- 

ly neithi‘r reeollecl or cafe what w as 
the title under whieli thesi* phuriaries 
appeared. But as we have had tlie 

trouble id’ penisinj: these volumes, 
we will so tar turn our labour to ae- 
<*ouiit, as to give our readers sm h a 
notion of the hetei o'/eneous contents, 
as may, we shi>nld*ho])e, etVeetnally 
i:uard tln*m against heini: drawn into 
follow iiii: onr example. 

Lff Cuntnuparatifc is the dancliti r 
of a noble Hnnirarian exile by a I intrli 
lieires'., who.se name, \'an-Aylde- 
Joii'jhe, lie was ohliired to assjune in 
niarrviiiir her. Mademoiselle \ an- 
\ylde-.lonLhe marrif 1, at twelve or 
thirteen, a rich Dutch merchant, w ho 
passionately loved lier, and whose 
name she coneeals that s|h» may not 
disgraee it. She aecomjianied her 
hiislmnd to the army in hoy’s clothes, 
and afterwuirds ran away from him, 
jiartly hccaufsC the independence of 
gmnius cannot submit to the trammels 
of domestic happiness, jiartly because 
slie was indignant at his vveaKness in 
forgiving lu*r detecBul intrigues with 
French ofheers. She then lived with 
Moreau, one of the most estimable of 
the heroes of the Revolution, who 
after a while allow' o<l her to liear his 
name, ami introduced her as Mad. 
Moreau to the wiven of his fiieiids 
and acquaiutaiire?^, ninonest others, 
it sliould ftecm, to Mud. Bonaparte. 
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NMn n 1 i;m 1 turiHMl Ikm* iifl', upon 
iliscovn iiiii iliut slu* avjis snliritiiiir a 
rorrc'spondtMUf* with X<\v, liavinir 
a srMitinuuital passinn for 
Ir linirr r/r.s JJrarrSy Aviumi slu* Juul 
]H‘\cr and tliu iiisidtinp: inipo- 

>ilion of Iku' introduction Avas tlnis 
made manifest, no )iiisl>aiid or father 
s(‘ems to liave res(mted it. A meek 
foiLdveiH'ss of j)(*rsonal insfllt, at 
Avhieh ^ve shouhl more (*xc<*edittirly 
marvel, Avere Ave not informed that, 
the fniritiAe wif<'’s accpiaintaiice had 
been courted hy ladies, viz. Mad. Tal- 
lien an<l otiu*!*', before she had a^- 
•^miied the name, ‘'tyle, and title of 
.Mad. Moreau. 

Ney seems to have returned her 
pa-ision])ut coldly; “indeed her youth 
w as i^oiM* hy,’’ when he at lt‘n<rth Ai- 
sited her, and lie himself Avas on the 
]Miint of marriaire with a youni: and 
lo\cl\ wile: ne\ (M thelesv. In* let liim- 
self III* lo\ed, and occasionally re- 
w aided In*' she-loN (*r\ <le\ otedness, 
more tlian Mfif/. Mtirnhalt iniuht 
ha\ e liked had she known it, and nu>re 
thfm s]ie may even now, if still aliv e, 
liketoleai n. J'lie enamoured (‘ont(*m- 
])oi arv ran afli'r her idol (*\ ery w hcwi', 
to Spain, to [{iis^ia, atid where not; 
somi‘times it should s(M»m L^ettinir a 
kiss, and senietimes a Kick, f<»r her 
pains. Hut neither harsh treatutent 
nor nf'irlect, neither absence nor that 
w or-'t of absenct's, death itself, taudd 
turn her constant heart, (W in the 
le.i'-t damp lier anlour ; and she now 
adtcres Ney’s nn*mory as fervently 
ns she ever did his person. 

This contemporaiu'ous heart, how- 
ev«‘i, if it is not ti< kle, is of a cn]>a- 
cioiis nature, soMiewhat stnrtlinir to 
oui insular notions of hearts, andes- 
peciidly of feniah* hearts. Our Dutidi 
heroine’s immutable ]>assii)n for Ney, 
did not prev enl her subse<piently cou- 
ceivinir a similar co-existent jtassioii 
foi a handsome youth called I .eojndd. 
Still less could it interfere Avith her 
re gard for Talleyrand, or ofler any 
i?n pediment to the proud alacrity with 
which, at Mdnn, she received the 
handkerchief thrown her one iiiirht by 
Napoleon. Tin* h!L,di honour of this 
single lux’turmd ^'/c-d-OVc with the 
I'hnperor, entirely chanired her po- 
liru*s, ami from heinir a zealous Re- 
puhlican, she heeaine a fanatic Im- 
perialist. It dot's not seem to have 
hi'eu I lie amiable gallantry of >»ano- 
Icon’^ nmnuerjs tltat MTonght tuU 


chantif dr all that slie tells of his 
heha\iour towards her is, that upon 
Imr introduction In- allowed lu*r to 
wait, Avithout a Avord or look of apo- 
lojry, till he had hnishml his lettcMs. 
It iniirht, however, he patitud«‘, for 
he rew^arded the prompt crunpliance 
of Moreau’s ca.st-<jfl' mistress, by pla- 
riii!^ h<‘r in the household of his sister 
Mad. Haeciocchi, uluis Idiza, (daiid 
Duchess of Tuscany. \\ ith this ])rin- 
ccss the Conti in jHn uine l)(*came a 
prodi^^ions favourite, probably from 
conireniality of disposition, and was 
emjibiyed iijam an important diplo- 
matic mission to Naples, the object 
of which Av as tlie reclaiminff a truant 
loAerof the errand diu*hess’s, who had 
been lured from his fdh‘Lriance hy the 
.su])erior vouth ami beauty of her sis- 
ter 3lad. Murat, alias Queen Caro- 
line. 

The Achenu'uce of the new con- 
Aertto monarchy’s adniiraticm for tin* 
Kniperor, seem" to have displeased 
Ney, with whom, after the r<*stora- 
tion, sh4* had a\ ellniiih (piarrelled for 
lii" loyalt v to the BonrlM>ns. She i c- 
pr4‘''<Mit*' the Priiue ot MoskAva as 
honest in his int<‘ntions when he 
marrh(*d aLrain*'t his former master ; 
and the <'onduct that cost his life, as 
sim]>ly the result of a moral imbeci- 
lity of cbaract4*r, by no means ineoin- 
patible Av itb the most tan kless darimr 
m battli‘. Altbouirb we ]da<’(' no iireal 
cmitideiu c in J^a (\niti injnu ami .\\ v 
incliye to ]M*lii*v c lier testimony upon 
this jvoint, partly because it a^'T^'e*' 
vA’hli our oAvn pi ev ious npinioii u]>i»n 
thf* sidij(*ct, and partly bci auve it i-, 
.self-cv iih*nt that slu* va ould ba\ c ]n c- 
fern*d paiutiiii: b(*r lu'r<» as a dc\ et» d 
Napob*onite, eucraimd iu the plots of 
which slu' spi‘aks as havinrr p.avcd 
the Avay foi tlie retuni from I'.lha; 
nml in furtheranc«» (»f which, sht* Ai- 
hited that toy-ciu]Hrc, Avborc,from her 
reception, she Ava.s mistaken for Ma- 
rie Louise. But she was cordially 
reconciled to Ney Avhen slu* aL^du *-a\v 
him amonirst the Mni'shals of tin* ein- 
nire, and folloAved him to Quatre 
Bras, and AVaterloo, a\ here he achit*- 
ved proditrit's. In fact, he Avon the 
battle of Waterloo, mid put the Avhole 
Kii^lish army tv> fli^jht. Slu* <loes not 
explain what broui^ht them back 
n2;ain ; and indeed seems much at a 
loss to conceiAc how the battle eame 
afterwaids to lu* lost. We cannot 
blnnic her perploxitv under buch cii- 
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cumstaucos ; and wo woll iw(d]t‘ct, soarod away tlio Puko of Wrlliii^ton 
that ill Spain, the Diiko of Wolliiiir- whom sho had found with him ; wns 
ton w as in the Imbit of similarly pm- mado love Xo by the hhi|;lish S(*cn‘- 
plexiiiiT the 3Io7iitnir, by blnnderinijr, tary of State, and drew c* him to de- 
like an Irishman as he is, into a vie- spair by her cruelty, (for slu* was 
tory, w'hen, by all the rules of mili- faitldul, ita]>pears, to tin* e<mtinent); 
tary science, he ought to have run and, tiiially, that she* heard an iuig- 
auay. lish bishop preach a sermon of tw’o 

So far, we have no means beyond hours long; was presented to tlie 
internal evidence, of judging of the veven'^ul prelate by his inistreKs, a 
truth or falscdiood of the Contruijio- Fre^ich actr<‘ss, and l>eiug m> r(*puta- 
ruuui'ji recollections; and she may bly inach* know'ii to him, was intro- 
likcdy enough liave intrigued w ith all dm‘ed ]>y his lonlsliip to an l•h^liJi‘'h 
the distinguished men whom slie lady of hii:h rank and fashion, u Imin 
chaims as her lovers; hut she now sht‘ tbund at least as conrnh ntially 
gives lier Emrlish readers a test by coinmuniciitive a?^ the Queen ! We 
wdiich to judge of hc*r veracity. Soon think these latter ain*edores may 
after Ney’s execution, sin* revisit<‘d he siiifurieiit w'arning against heinir 
Waterloo, wdiere she met tlie Duke tem)ned hy the title^ or the I'rencli 
<»f Kent, who w'as touched liy her names introduced, to waste lime iip- 
aiiLmish, and engaered lic‘r as an Ita- on tfic i'tmti inporatm . 
liaii teacher during her stay at Brus- ]la\inL% in the tiue s])iiit of British 
sels. To this w’e can oftcr no con- courtesy, en prccedeiu e to tin* 
tradic'tion; hut whc‘n she ad<is that ladies,*^ we now’ turn to the gentle- 
the Duke of Kent (tin* strongest, we men. 

believe, of his stronor fatnily) was I'ln* life of a stork-i<»l»]M‘r and f^n)- 
them, in Pcjceinbor iHlo, dyim? of a vc’rmnent contractor ! do(*.s nor nar?i- 
consuinption, and actually did die of rally promise to atVord v(*ry interest- 
it at Brussels, in tin* mouth of July iuif inati'rial" lor l)i»»Ln'a]>liy, tlie stvh* 
followimi, iHlf), w hilst she herself of v ieissjtude to whieli ^U( li a iuod«* 
was there, W'eeping for the loss of ol existenct* is sjjeeiiirally hahleju^w - 
this kind fncMUl, we who saw' him ever inijautant to tin* iiidividmd and 
marry, in lis|8, in perfect health, and his hiends, not heiiij/ol a kind locaM 
<rn» in Devonshire in January lorth ireneral s> inpathy. L(*t u*- imi, 

oiasuddenirdlammationofthelunirs, however, !»e uud»*rstood as meaning 
must he alhwved ti> doubt the perfeet to as*^ert, that LU'eal reverses, <‘W'n in 
acc’iiracy of senne of the (.'otUrmpo^ iiM’ie jjeenniajy j’oncei’n", <|o not 
come ’>■ re< ollec1 ions. Perhaps iittcT loneh the heart. I'ar from us he '-neh 
this proof of at least emhellisliineiit, ]»itial>le alVm raiioji ! But it is u j>en 
it may baldly he thi>ught W’ortlj w hile tlioso ]>oni to alfiu(*iice are ledm rd 
to iiientifin any more of heu renijiiis- to want — when a sjileiidid name, *.ur- 
i-ences. But we really must inform \lviiii' its e4»nc:oinitant sph’miours, 
our readi'i's, that in Spain she was o|e;ims painfully ihrmiLdi the heavy 
admitted, to Perdinand’H mists in uhich tin* Mjualid eviKnt 

indmney, and c oiiceivcul a high opi- vulgar ilistresses lia\e eushrourh'd it, 
nion ot tlie absolute* king’s head and that human sympatny is p(»wertull\ 
lieart; that in England sin* had an awakencil. riien every ciremnstance 
inrerv i(‘w with our Queen (aroline, totieln-s tin* iina-^inaiion — then the 
who was t(»o CO0hdeiitiaIiy commu- promi ones of the e*arth slmddi i at 
uie ative to allow «f the conversation the calamity that has fallen u)Min one 
ever being r«*vcalc<l, and from whic’li oi th(*nnsel vVs,and the low lie-^t moui n 
*nit<‘iM i».vv the confidante w’aa over the fall of ft grealnesM too e\alt- 

M*ared away hy Brougham’H acc*rb <*d t<> have ever l•x^ited in their ho- 
ph^^siognomy ; that she afterwarda aonw any emotions save revwin'c. 
c*njoyed a with I^rord Caa- When, on tliec ontrary, upstart wealth 

ilercagh, havmg’in Imt turn by a look la crushed hy a n*voliith>ii of tin* blind 

* Ef»i(li.-h h. rin* only wc* afn u<4|iuimu<<i with In vvlil^-h tin* mhhrss t*> a 

n(iv‘*a runs, amt 'I’ln* ihvnrii wiy, JXfr.sKn itrft iXf*' - 

(hmt-i, tiotvvlthstamhhi^ prftm-iifm-H to galhuitry ; ainl other nations, as far us 

oiir kno'ivlfiillgc oxt^nds, f*»II<i\v then- exampif. 

I .^I«*melpe« <lc G. J. Ouvrurd mir ««v Vie ct fcij diverges OpctAtioiif Ilimncieres. 

J Pai tir 
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Goddess’s wliool, as sudden as tliat 
by wliieli it had previously been rai- 
sed, ihe iii)u»:itiation sheeps uaiiioved ; 
ili(* aristocracy look down with coii- 
temptin>us pity upOa the chastise- 
aieut of tlie Canaille^ who had pn*- 
Hiiiied to rival their superiors; and 
former e<juals, outstripped in the 
iiioiiey-iaakiu^ race, behold, witli al- 
most midisifuised pleasure, the down- 
fall of a ])rosperity that laid provo- 
ked tony uiitompered by n^speet. 
Ihil thouixh all this would i'ully apply 
to M. Ouvrard, e\en liad his reverse‘s 
berii so comj»leie as to demand com- 
passion — whicli, we a])])relHnid, thtw 
are not — the ariurantic nature of soum 
of Ids "pecuhitious, and the peculiar 
character of his relations with the va- 
lious {.^o\ i'rnnients tliat havi‘ passeil, 
like tlie tie^uri's in a ma^de lantern, 
only not (jiiite so innocuously, over 
I'laiici! duriu;;' his adveiituious ea- 
ii‘er, irivt‘ hi*' Memoirs an iuten‘st of 
an entiiady dinVreul desci iptiou. His 
immense wealth simmijs early tolia\e 
ii ritaltal t)ie i«‘alous tmnper of Napo- 
leon, who, <let<‘stiiit: e\ery kind of 
iudetiendeuci*, wotild fain liave Indd 
the ioi'sunes of every one in his<:itt ; 
ami wild, U])on assuniiinr tin* Consu- 
late, said ot ( )n\ rard, as our autohio- 
•Manlier tells “ A matt worth a 

million,' and careless of riskiiiir it, is 
too daniii'rous in my position.” 'Ihe 
4/i//m/oe/o’fc,act‘ordinirly,lu*<‘ame the 
ohji'ct ot a consular and imperial ma- 
h'\ olein e, rcsioidilinir in character, 
it not in detrree, the sentiments eu- 
toitaiiied by the Master of the Con- 
tinent towards ilie sturdy Uland that 
d«*)icd his power, and prospered in 
his despite. 

i'ownrds Ihiuland siicli seniinuMiis 
miiht not he nunatnra! ; hut with n‘- 
spect to the ]>oov J/z/Znoonorc, we 
lisdly cniniol hut deem iImmu siiurn- 
hnl\ barharons, t'oiisiderimr tlie said 
especial ftn</n tor all 
•rowrmin’Uts — a tnuffi hardly to be 
chilled hy the iimratitud** with wl^ich 
it w.»> coiistanily repaiil,aml ol whiidi 
he so bitterly complains, observiin?, 
ill his preface, that irovmmients si^ui 
baiiraUi*' with luoney^-lemlei's with 
mental rcsorv utions, ami consider as 
a robbery any protit made by such 
money-lender — unless he tihould 

clnmei* to l)«^ a Rothschild, — which 
family, (y>fir parentiiLSv^ M. Ouvrard 


" Gu‘ the roaderV ccmTenlenoe, we have 

jmanw, giving the sums iu round iiuiuhei 


accuses the French ministers of ex- 
travagantly and unjtistly favouring. 
With regard to liiniself, patJnUically 
does the man of money exclaim, — 

“ Never was I deaf to the cry of a 
distressed administration. My <*re- 
dit, my activity, my ex))ericnce, were 
always ready to b(i employed in its 
service. Olten have I down to the 
assistance of tliose wlio had ptu'se- 
ciited me but the day before, and 
who, I felt a iiielaiu'lioiy conviction, 
would persecute, me again on the 
morrow.’* This Quixotic dev<ition to 
distressed governments, our (capital- 
ist would explain by some internal 
orgsun; 2 ation, some cerebral deviv 
lo]>ement, probably, f though never 
having Iieard of a phth-Jinfincitive. 
bnmj), we fear it can be nothinir bet- 
t<u- than iiujudling 

him irresistibly into ka granrlts af- 
fiirea^ — AuifUct\ speculation, lids 
passion, however it originated, aji- 
pears to have rewardinl itsdf, and go 
eminent, notwithstanding its inefra- 
titude and dowiiriirht ch(?atin«r, to 
liavi^ proved a reasonably gootl cus- 
tonnu’ ; else, how came M. Ouvr.ard 
by' the millions upon millionsy— by the 
innumerable domain^ — by the more 
tliaii ])rincely (“'tabli'^limmits in tow n 
and country, at the latter of w Inch he 
hoa^N of liav ing provmked the upstart 
Fmperor, hy a rival court and a rival 
theatre, vvh<*re lln‘ actors from tin* 
Fmo^ais ]>(‘rformed r W e cannot 
mu(*h wonder if Bonaparte tliounht 
Ids ministeis inn‘*t have made had 
baiiiain'', ami if bis h^tritimate su(‘- 
cessovs have adopted his sustiicion*', 
whaO‘V(W we may deem of the ea^y 
way in w hich lioth gov(‘rnments seiMii 
to hav(* caiK'dled, by tlndr men* w ill 
and plea>ur(', engagi‘nu‘iil> signed 
and sealed. 

(i. ,1. Ouvrard, while viu under nirt', 
]dung(‘d pretty boldly into fcst/mhiit s 
by speculating ujam (be <v/- 
((uf/ns stnbfnt/i, with vvidcli the K('- 
voiution threatened to afHict France. 
M the eailiest dawn of that fearful 
seas(»ii, he mono]>olized all the paper 
to b(* made for soino Vt'ars, aiul net- 
ted L. I ‘J,()Ob by the operation. Nlmtes, 
Ida birth-place, then became too cou- 
dned a tlieatn* for his genius, and ]»e 
repaired to Paria ; where, during tin' 
reign of terror, he rescued, as hv says, 
some huiulrvMlaof his townsfolk from 


everywhere redilccd the/Vema into sterling 

s. 
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tin* i:uillotim\ Al Pai 
rd liunseir ;is a l)ankpr and a hht- 
i’liant, an<l, at one stvokt‘, niadn 
L.*2(»,(ii>0 by Colonial ])r()dju»*. 

Our sprrulator’s ronnnxion witli 
<:oMMimn'iit be^an uinb'r the OirtM - 
rory. Tim \ictiiallin^ot‘tb(‘ua\y amh 
prosily iiii^inaiiau'ed by tin* a^ont.s to 
u bom it was intrusted; andOu\rard, 
Inoinir foiwinced tin* ndnister ot‘ tin* 
sujx'i ior advaiitnii'e ot’ the eontra(‘t 
system, obtained a provision eontraet 
for biins(*lf. When the S])aiiisli fleet 
joined the French in a French port, he 
undertook the \ictuaHini»‘ of that also 
upon similar terms, and <*Ieared, as 
he tells tisj between .tViand .€7()U,ono 
by this second job. This is the <»nly 
fucasion upon which M. Ouvrard 
distinctly states tlie amount of his 
profits; but from this one, nhicli 
is not mentimied as any thinL'^ unu- 
sual, am) from tlic fortum* which he 
aniassod in lso!>, (be rei koned if at 
,£ I ,*J.>0,00( h) wo may jndire I hat •'ohnii. 
as liovermnent only Tiii‘d to cut (low n 
his emoluments, hi‘ had little <*an'e 

com})lain of the result at h‘ast c)t 
these attempts, unjust as th(*y indis. 
]mtahly wen*, to correct hy tin* lau' 
of th<* stroiiLO'st, in the form of non- 
eveciition, an im])ro\ idi'nt haiiiain. 
It must, liowev <‘r,heallo\\ ed in In-lialf 
of iro\ ernment, tliat this Avas pi ohaldy 
tiu’ onl\ ])racticabl(‘ w ay of i'coimmi- 
ziiiir, as there se<*ins to have In'cn no 
competition, ami Onvrai d w ouhi pro- 
haldy not have treated nj)oii lo>\ cr 
fei ii»s. (>Mrconfra<*toi 's d('r<‘nc(*of his 
exorbitant prolits turns upon tiie a— 
'•ei t ion, that to ha\ e \ i('tu;dh‘d the ai - 
my ami na\ y throuirb tin* aifency of 
commiss'nuiers w ouhl lia\ e< ost moi e. 
And 1 m* is mo*"t likely in tin* l ii^ht, as 
it soems a mattei ol com so, that in 
I 'l aiice e\ cry one conneeted w itii ad- 
iuinisiration should liiaKe Ids /oi fiim*. 
'so df'cidedly so, that Ouvrard men- 
tions, with fidl as much wonder as 
admiration, the disinterestedness of 
the opnh*nt Due de Ilichelieu, and 
of the imlijTfmt Sj>aniHh tinama* mi- 
iiisteis, Solcjr and EspinoHo, wlio, 
after respectively presidinjr fifteen 
and sixteen yearn over the pecuniary 
affairs of Spain, remained jioor as (»n 
tic* day oi rhxjr appointment. 

I'ht* SpaiiS^h iro\erniri(*nt paid lio- 
n 'stly as h ntr :is it hnd tin* iiH*nnt3; 
bii^ in France Ouvrard soon betran 
to experience didiculty ui •rettiii^t Ids 

uioiiey. He liud long 1>ceu uiwuc- 


c(*sMfully claimings(une few lmmlied“^ 
of thousands, wjien, under tin* <*o»;' 
sulat(*, he undertook the whoh* cem- 
missariatdejvartim'iit bycoutra(4,!md 
hirth(*r agrc'ed to lend vv hatev it sums 
Bonaparte should want, U]>on comli- 
tiou of his liovernmeiil liills Ix'ini; 
take'll as liard casli. In IHh>, ulu'ii a 
scarcity produced alarms <4’ sedition, 
he was employe'd by tin* lirst con*'!:! 
to pnrcliasi* <*orii upon commission ; 
but win'll tin* (huiirer was ovei,and 
tin* bills drawn upon tin* tn'asiiry In*- 
(‘amcdm',tln‘linaiiccministcr r<*lns(‘<l 
to pay tin'll! w ithout an abat<*mcnt of 
one-Jialf the commission (‘harui'd by 
agrecnn'iit upon tin* pnrcbascs. 

E\peri«*ncc iniL'^ht b) this time, om* 
should hav e thouL;lit,hav (* cun*d Ouv - 
raid of his pi (*<lil('ction for Iransac- 
tioiis with Liov (‘I mm*nt. No sinh 
ihini: ! bather his urninnKunn pi ail- 
ed, or In* found his bariiaiiis, jifici all 
redu(“tinns, ‘.atisfactoi ilv prolitabh* ; 
lor In* w I'ut on with Ids contracts, 
\\ hen hisadv :uic(‘s amounted to neai * 
ly two millious, IJonaparie remarked 
with a smile, as he ea^t his <*y(* o\ci 
the acroiint, “ Onvrard slnuild now 
bcLin to be embanassed." 'bliesc in- 
auspicious w OI ds w eic u'peated to 
\\\v .Mf/ziff ftiHf// f (tffit/ff/; but he w as 
])eiliaps too far Involved to diaw^ 
back, and still went on w irb his con- 
tracts. 

Ouv laid std»-c([iicntly either ad- 
vanced, or ]nocuied,lor Fsonapaitc's 
i;o\ciijim lit, loans to tin* amount nf 
nine miihoits, of which om* miilb'n 
wa" iip'ui (b ciiiint of Spain, as paif 
ol the ti ibiiti* dm*, under tiie nann* ot 
subsidv , by that en-lav ed kiuLfdom to 
rianee. 'rile in'cessarv ananLu*- 
nn*nls u itli this new debtor look the 
neditoi to .Madriil in isi.^; ami In* 
found the s()\,|( ium of .Mexico and 
Peiu not insolvent indeed, but total- 
ly unable to meet lii*- (‘mjraLO’im iirs, 
d'o i(*lieve tin* embarrasHiuent of tin* 
Sjianisli Kovernmenr, and bririLT its 
tbenproditrifuis resoiirc(*s into aition, 
our jirojector conci'ived a spli'iidirl 
sort of Mississipid st bi'ine for esta- 
bliKliin^^ puldie credit, working tin* 
Aiuerii’fUi mines, and vUifyinj? trade 
and ngi if'iiltun', by means* of !»anks 
ami companies, copied from tin* Bank 
of EiijEi^land hm) the Eiiirlisb ]\ast In- 
dia C^otnpany, and of the sale ol 
cIuutIi lands; the foundation of tin* 
whole being a partiUM'ship betwixt 
bi*i Majesty ChHJIctj IV., King of 
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Spjnii find till' Iiidif^?«, and G. J. Ouv- 
l ard, mi(I(‘r the firm of Ouvrai'd and 
( \». All this was aytproved by the 
Ih iiK t* of IN'aee and his royal Mis- 
in"'s; the Kin^’ of eourfie a«^senti‘d, 
aial iJm‘ partiMM-shi]) was ai’tually 
I'he l*op(» satietioiiefi the 
' ih* of flu* clnircli lands, and Mr Pitt, 
\\ ho jiidLird thal all eoininercial a<*- 
hjiist i<‘(1oujh 1 to the beindit of 
I hr Oeean Queen, ]n-oniise(l to allow 
I he transpoi tfition of the jireeious 
metal'^ iV<jin \ni(*riea to Spain. All 
oh>t;ich*s seeined now removed ; but 
th(‘ ma^onih ent project melted into 
air under the rmiLdi j/ravji of* ih** 
hVench ihnpeior, w lio, in M. Onv- 
I aid’s estimation, was an ii'noraniiis 
in finance, knowiiiL: no nieiiii'' of 
aiapiirini:' wi‘a!th e\(M‘])t that whole- 
sale spei i«"s of robbeiy ycle]H con- 
«jm‘s|. Na])oh‘on was moreo\er in- 
eiMised, both at the Intel \enlion <»t 
I’lniiland, and at tlie idea of a pait- 
neishi]) hetwi\t a kin^' and a tiader, 
which, he v;nd, “ lowered ro\alty to 
(he h*\el of I'ommei < e.” AccokIiiil:- 
1' , in*-iead oi l;u miriiiL! iinaisurev tliat 
\»e]e lo ha\<‘ laid the liches o( the 
New World at his feet, t In ouuh the 
ItainN ol' Ills I o \ al Thrall, he at temp t- 
e<l to ‘»ei/e the funds nf the new 
llrm, .md h\ diMU’^ at hiirai \ tiansjei s 
ol pa\ men Is, deht", and iredits in tin* 
*'lale lediier, maih* out his cri'ilitor 
t )u\ vai d lo be Ids del>tor to tbe time 
of some X 1 K\ en this ()u\ - 

lard paid; it embairassjul bim how- 
«'\er, and oi i asioned a temporary 
"toiipaLje. Hut he was more tlian 
‘ohent by .t’l , 'Jot b( too due froiiiiTo- 
\einment; and Ids credit4irs suf- 
lei ill., him to maiiaire his nw n allaiis, 
lie ]»aid e>e:\ body, and went on 
ilh !»i*' uov ei nmenl eonliai !>•. 

Na)K)|eoii ne\f (ha lan’d Oinranl 
sccunlv tor the I emaindei ol’thesijh- 
slil\ dne hy Spain to I’lanee — a debt 
\shn’li ( hai h's H. had left t<> Jo- 
seph with his <1 own; and Josejdi 
j»ro\in^ yet less ahh* to pay than nis 
predi'cessor, Oin lard, still a crmlitor 
upon Spain for the amoniit of his for- 
mer ad\ance, was thrown into y>ri- 
s 4 »n, and his jiropiM ty M'lpiost rated, 
lb* was, howexer, releasid on bail, 
w hen thiiiLTs betian to iro wrong; ainl 
in that state of imperleet liberty the 
I rsioralion found Idni. 

It should se<‘in that, notwilhstaud- 
iu'i all this ill usages IM. OuVrard was 
inM redneed lo what would, in the 


world of letters, be esteemed any 
trreat extremity of indigence, since lie. 
w as still in a condition to take a mww 
«*ommissarKit (‘oniract under tiic royal 
government, and a new' loan of two 
millions tluring the Hiindrod Days, 
wbeii li4» found Napoleon far'more ra- 
tional than of yore in matters of fi- 
nance, and conc'ludes that he had been 
studying political economy at Elba. 
After tin* second restoration, it w'as 
Oinrard who conceixed the yilaii of 
the loan xx liich enabled Trance to pay 
ofl* tin* Allies, and rid hersi*lf of the 
Army of Occupation. Tliis loan lie 
effected by great persoiifil extortion, in 
negotiation wdth all yiarties, crowned 
liead^, ministers, and moneyed men ; 
and w as of course to hax e anijily yiar- 
ticipated in it xxith the flopes and 
Ibirings, hut he was, he says, de- 
framh'd bx the i'rench niinist4*rs of 
In'- share, tor xxhich he had sfinieboxx' 
scjiaiately b;u i: allied, and of all )>rofit. 
'riiai the Kiui:’s goxejimnmt should 
haxe refused to pax his claim of 
i* jOO,o()u Ol t’uni!,u()u upon the liu- 
pi‘i i.il uo\ enimciit, i'* less surprisiiio. 

Mill, alter thes<‘ additional rohhei'- 
ie^, ( )u\ rai d w ;!■' able, w hen the Spa- 
nish tiniihle^ occiiri'ed, to oiler tlic 
lleL^ency of I rgcl a loan ot sKiocn 
miliums, upon condition of its autlm- 
rilx being rei-ogni"!*!! hy 1‘Nance, and 
ot the said llegency’s both conduct- 
ing tin* civil w ar according to tbe mi- 
litary plan", and establisbing a lumsii- 
imhui uecordiiig tx> the political tlw*!.- 
i ies, of tills universal j>rojt*» tor. f 
Trench inxasion broke oft’ the bargain, 
but substituted new contracts in its 
]dai e. At Pai is, Oux raid contiai teil 
with the Minister of W ar to ‘'ni»pl\ 
the aiiny xxith butclier’s meat, and, 
lepaiiiii:: to Ibixmine to make the 
needful ariangemeuts, fhert' touiid 
the aj'iuy totally unpioxidcd with 
exi'ry thing laapiisite foi opmarioiis 
that w<‘re to commence in a fexx* da v'i, 
sunlits general, the l)uc<rAngouleme, 
in great c«mseijuent perph*xitx . The 
Princ4‘ gladly cuutracte<i with Ouv- 
rard fur ])vo\ isi4ms, f4>rage, aiur 4*ar- 
riag4*, di aught cattb^ for tin* ummuin- 
tioii waggons includi*d ; and the con- 
tra<'tor 4‘ndeavourod to gtmrd against 
a repi'titiun of fornn‘r». vexations, h\ 
stipulating that his deSnands shoulil 
bi* paid inoutUv, that bis accounts 
slionld be siTtletl upon tbe ispot, and 
that any disputes udiieli might aris4.‘ 
should be r»‘ferrc‘d to arbitratitui, nut 
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ileculed by liis advoisarlos 
t'Olves, t]»o or tlioir uikIim- 

linufs, as seems to be the biencli t'a- 
s1)ioii. 

I'hat Ouvranl took advantaL'^e of 
lli(‘ emergency to drive a liard bar- 
train, we liave no doubt ; and as little 
that, aceordiii" to John Ibillish no- 
tions, the minister whose niisma- 
naireinenthad laiil the Priiiee and the 
suceess of the operations ininist«‘d to 
his conduct at the tnercy (»f one of 
the (h o*sus(‘s of the day, sliould Im e 
been impeached. But, if Oinrnrd 
obtained exorbitant terms, he (‘\c< u- 
ted his contract b<>ldly, /ealoiisly, 
skilfully, and in a manner that no 
man, ('xpendini;' public money, could 
have ventured np<m. in Spain, where 
all yet tnnnhled at tlie nnadlection <d' 
French rapacity, lie ])r<M nn‘d snp- 
jilies at litth' more than a day's no- 
by otVerinii’ and pa\iiiir ]>vper- 
♦*\Tra\ aidant ]»iict‘s I'or the first prii- 
visiniis broiiLlit in, and tenfold their 
V aliie for those deli\ ered hy a certain 
Inuu* ; ami haviiej’ thus inspired sof. 
tielent coutidenee to ])ro(luee compe- 
tition, he experienced no fuilher<lit- 
fienlty. It is ireiieially allowed, we 
belicN e, that the ai ii)\ wanted tor eo- 
thiniT, and that tlie s(ic(‘ess of the 
eoiopaiiui was in some dei^ree attii- 
hutahle to the judi* 

I lous incastirc'^. 

When the objects of tbe invasion 
were aecomidished, and Oiiviard’s 
services no lonirer wanted, tlie l)in* 
d’ XiiLTonlcme, tiotof liisown fi ce w ill, 
bnr in ohcdieiice to ministers, a-ked 
<)ii\rard tt) rrive up bis contract for 
i’ontinuinir to V ictual the troops diirircj 
tlieir ])i\i itic occupation of Spain, 
which w oiild of course hav e been the 
most protit;:})le ]tart ot his harirain ; 
and Oiivrard < oinjilii'd, upon condi- 
tion that no i]uestion sJonjld he* raised 
tom fiint: his existiiiir claims. 'I'hc 
j^rince siirncd an i*iic'aL'’cirn‘rit to this* 
effect, teilirijf the contractor, that he 
S“h4*nld h(dd himself bound tf> pay 
whatever the ministers did and 
he atfc*rwfird« caused the C^nimiKKicrn 

laiuuiry to be informed of Ids I»a- 
vin:: thus pl^iil^'ed liis word. Y«*t 
•<carc‘ }y \\ uyfits new a^eement con- 
el ml ‘*d e. Frei^i ministers ftn- 
hade any furthisr payments heiiiir 
n.ade in Spain, ordered 

him home fur tliepnrposeof havtne))!^ 
accounts in vest!^t<»ri and settled, and 
seized uj)on Ills papers. Matters wer«.‘ 


in this state wlicn the Chambers oh- 
jecti'd to the enormous expense of 
the Spanish campaign ; and tin ini- 
nist<Ms, by way (d excnljvatiii^^ tlnaii- 
selves, accused Ouvrard of havini: 
obtained unfair prices by hrihinu 
c\t‘ry one about tin' Princi'-fieneral- 
issinnv, including the Major-t ienend 
(‘omit (oiiileniinot, and, moreover, 
]»n»mised a million or so of deduction 
iVoni the contractor’s nccouni^. S'- a 
]>ndiminarv step to all mnpjir), the 
tronhlesoniecri'ditorwas throw iiiiiio 
prison — a comfortable way of di^po- 
sini:‘ of duns, as mo''T del)toi'> will al- 
low. 'fhen* the victim of Ids pity 
Ibrdistressiwl ‘jovci nment'* lav duriii'j' 
nearly two years, w hiNi tla* jirosei u- 
tion, upon the <‘hari:4‘ of coi ruptiou, 
was hainlied alnnit hetwivt the oidi- 
iiary trihmials and the Cliamhcr of 
Peer*-. At leiiu’th, tin' Pet rs pio- 
nomn‘cd thca<ajuitta!ot all juinicsac- 
cus<‘d o|‘ cornqition ; a mimn* char-.o*, 
ot att4‘tii])tiM:r t4> coiriijit, tailed in a 
( oiirl ol l*ofuf ( 'n/ / 1 f f //> ; and 
in pristm, ne\ latlieless, Onviaid, 
at tin* close ot his tlina* vobmii'" ot 
Atfiiioirs, icijiains, it s),,,u|(j -(.rni, 
for )n> offence hcv oinl the 4»i iyinal sin 
of Indiiir a m iimciit cicdi!4ii, bni 
ratln't* as a j/4‘nfh* pi'i'caut ioiiaiw nn-, - 
sun' la'spectiiiL'* tin* disput4‘4} annemi 
of his claims upon the Treasm y^ am! 
the '[ ri'asiiry^s upon him, somew ln*t 4 * 
abofit a million. 

( an such thin</'' he uinh*r the ( bar- 
ter And if Oiivrard’s suinMiienis be 
taKe, why is tio v indjeatinn ot •.(» 
V4*rimn*i!t put forth? An 
<»wii ours4‘l\es soun'whai ciiiiim- t » 
J.rj4)w Inov many sita lin:>- miliioiis the 
worthv ctnitracToj- has left ah4 r all 
this minisfeiial sfjlHM•/inL^ ami wlie- 
ther he la'taiiis Ids hmlrt ttn’ A > kA. 
tn --du^} t (nm . 

A }do4 <i’s lionK is y«‘t linn e di^LTUs; . 
iuir than l)u Ban i’s 01 tin* ( diifi'mptt- 
laine, hut infunti'ly more impoitant. 
A\ hilst we admit its itnpoi iam*e, how - 
ever, w’c caiumt 4jnit4* a^-ree in tl) 4 > 
mithor’s own estimati* of that import- 
ance, when he says, “ bet this vvmK 
be Htiiditfd in all its ))arts, and the ob 
fjces of Prontrenr dn Jioi^ judLre, qt 
fP (tnn(\ niid police aircnt, will j)4*r- 
)inpfl,mjtne fme day, prov e sinecn res 
We apprehend wV havt* jiot studi 4 *d 
it with due diligence, for we confess 
we do not feel tlnuou^hl) erdij^hlen- 
<*d hy its peni«al hh to tin* means ol' 
efTectine so dcfjirable an ohjeci, al- 
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ilioniih wp oonaiiily hnvo found in- 
"'fnictioii touching: Ixitli tlie HiuMiriiic 
i\ wsitcli imiii iln‘ snatrh, 

l)y Iwistintr tlio lol that roiitnins it, 
JHnI i1m‘ iIjuil'im* oF coiuimuncatiiiy^ to 
ntr<‘r stnniyors tlic sum contaiiK'd in 
o»!i piirs<\ \v]H‘n that sum ha]>|)i‘ns 
to lx* roii>id4‘r}il>h‘. ft mii^st ho a<*- 
K)io\\ l(‘(!;:od, ho\v(‘\ ci , that tin* ^tudy 
nt:i\ jwoM* inriiT to tlu* au- 

thor- own 4'omiti*ynn*n than to ns 
“iiMc to Know Axliat ahii‘-4*'' rfSjuiK* 
I ' toi inalioM ill tin* IVcin h nififio ot 
adn'inishM in:; (-riniinal law and jio- 
li< r, it socn)'- only nn4-o^^a»y to h'ain 
w ii.it i"' tin' 4‘''lahlish(Mi ]n ;n ti<'«‘. It is 
!«■ il>\ tM'/httnl TO trad ot tin- ai lifn 
thr mord t<n tnir, rmidov (‘(I to nxtort 
li-'tii piisoiiiM’s a (onjnssio)f of thrir 

4 i I:in-s, wlindt is to hot 4 lino ex idonra^ 

ajaii!"! Ilioin ; of tin- ai hiti ary air«-st 
:ind in)|)i '' omnont, alto] } oai s of iio- 
in si in.'lii' 1 1 ' , aiul I Ml it (.Mil i.'’o»k! < fvn- 
4lit( !, 4 it ad w 1 m h'!\ o (*\ <’i l)o<-ii < on- 
' ini ot 4 Mino, and that hyinauis- 
Ti .(tc-, w hos(> /«■ d to di-jiatc li hu"!- 
no-.- oanimt -o li -f.-ti t<» th4* 4 I 0 - 

li'M r ot ihi aia ii-tai ; nf i!n* nniii- 
iiii'iaMo aii'I alnio'.? insotn-i ahh- ini- 
pi 'liiiaaits of o\or\ kind 4*}»jiosc(l t.> 
4 I ! id.n.d ' (h'-.’sous of l<ii ^akini' the 
l-'iilr 4d siia-; of da- i-ininn ain-i* i»i’ 
iMi- |ioli4a' at till’ (•4intiiiin‘d viidatioii 
(d da ( in', l.\ th<* ni<»st 1141(01 iotis and 
ai t orioiis riillians, piaw idod tin*} w dl 
h<‘i ' a}' thoii a<‘C4>nij)li(-cs, 4\r-. 'fo tin* 
lionch nation snoh infonnatioii is 
\ ,'l 'laidi', and '-'Urh ns, now that tho 
ii ('Mil ha- sonn* \oi« o in loLnsl.ition, 
MM', iinjil} io|ia\ tho jiali ioti«* la-adoi 
;<i- oinhniiij tho dis-ns|lnu hiurois 
lin-wo k. Ik* Ms, lln* 4 »im'\ 4 oni- 
, .'P>. .I’ion lor oi!i *'Mlh i iius ninh-r 
I dio oousor JMsin’-s, that, 4 I 0 - 

I . I i \ 4' . 4iur o\\ n 4*1 -mi na I <' 4 nit* and 

'i)uin'i‘ -'"loin may do, tin*} an* Iroo 

I I om • laias like tln‘so. 

\ idoiaj 4-nt4‘n (1 ilii-' wtuld as tin* 
'iMil a l*aK4'rat \nas; In* ]*oran hy 
jdiMnloiiiu his t^itlu'i, and ])iisM*d 
ihroui^h tin* st*\4'i.d L'ia<h's of jark- 
I'lnhlinir to a nnumtcdiank, Imlly to a 
4 4 ni t4-/an,^hnrj)«*rat n yaniimr-hoiisiS 
"\\iiidh‘r, d<‘'<(*rtc*r, trnlloy i'hiM*, 4*nd- 
im;’ in obtaininii' adniiltanro into tin* 
iaiik*J 4‘f tin* ))oiiro, wliich sooms in- 
4l4‘04l to la* (ho only a^ylum lor it- 
la ncmt, or unropontmit, com tots of 
4 idn*r s(*\. Ho wns fust thrown^ in- 
10 |>iis<iii for innltn*n(in;;« an olVicor 
w Inim he had siirpi i!?ed with lji?> uiiv 


trcKs, a romnion prostitute ; and in 
l»rison either committed, or, ns l!4* 
asserts, w^as falsely accused of com- 
lnittinL^ the oileiici* for which he Avas 
<‘oi)deirMied t4» the ^alh‘ys,\ i/. foro^iinj’ 
Koiin* (locnm<*nt to jiroeure the 10 - 
lease of a fellow-prisoner. The most 
inti*restini^ ]>aTt of Vidocij’s Inmk is 
tin* account of his <‘\traordinarv and 
H‘])ea!4*d esoa]M*s from ]>rison, (in- 
4 ]4-o(l, tin* art ot jn isoii-hn-nkinr ;»p_ 
]><*ars to IniM* attaiin-d in Fraina* in 
a imicli lii'ilioi' dorreo of ]U‘rf4‘4‘ti4ui 
than in I’ui'lainl,) and of tho oonstniit 

failuie of his \arions attempts, iln- 
j imr his sijc(‘(»sstid i-vasjnns, to oarn 
;mi Inun-st li\ olilio'nl ; m;mv ot tln-sj* 
lailun-s residtiiu fiom tin* ja*! soi n- 
ti4m ot old rohh*'! asspoiaros, who 
sfroM- It) t4‘ni]i( him to n-jkiin tln‘m, 
C4)nijn‘ll4'4l 1dm t4i ]»uM'hasi* tin-ir "i- 
h'ln-i- doaily, or hoir:iy4-4l him ( 4 ) the 
]*4>lii 4-, d in- ni4i"t hati'fid part i" tho 
niumphant (h-tail 4d tin* strataLo-ms 
hy w hu h ho a('4]niM‘fl his mai \ rdhms 
<4‘l4-liiit\ jis a thioftakf*! . d hat if 
must l(4‘(|U4‘ntl} lx* in-m-ssary to nso 
siiaTaL:4‘m, in oidoi to sijipii-.j* Pohl 
ami w.irv \illains, and that it is kiw- 
t'd ai'fl I.m4la1*l4‘ so to do tm dn* ]ii’(‘- 
to(‘ti4m <i( th4‘ Inmost aLfainst tin* dis- 
Iniin-sr, js iinlispnfahlo ; hut th4i'>4‘ 
sfrat/ii^i'iiis ne»'d not lx* ot a tiarirr** 
t4i (‘iilist all onr sympathii's <.11 ili<‘ 
si4h* of tin* Cl iniiual, as Adiloiafs (-oni- 
inonl} (h). Ho im]>oscs upon the 
hospitality of thh*l-lo\ iin:' old wonn'ii ; 
In* app4 (Is ns n starviiiLT Ix'iTumr ti* 
tin* oh.M'ity of suspooti'd n>M*4'i-:, is 
i<‘lii-\4‘4l and t4‘d 1i\ tln‘ni, i- kindly 
0 IV 4 M 4 ' a siiaro in tlo iio\t joli mo- 
d-.t.it* :nnl ai' o(n]>.in( tl m upon 
iln-ir no i^lai tolls nd \ 4 '('in 1 to t'l I"!. M* 
iln-ir captni4*; In* him^i-lt pi4(]X4"4's 

-noh j'dis T4» 4>ld C4*niia<los wh4* liad 

in\ ii 4 *d Imn to dim* w ith tln-in. in ti) 4 ' 
<’ 4)1 dial 141 } of im*<‘tin;:, and 4 ’onirii 4 -s 
to play th<‘m into tin* hainls 4 *f Id" 
])olice conft*dcran hy allcctiinr <‘\- 
ccssn 4 * intoxication ; lie maki's a wift* 
or mi"tross hotray the man sin* lo\es, 
hy woikinu' npon ln‘r j(*;dousy, or a 
cliild its parent, by otherwise decei- 
ving: it, v'vc. &<*. 

Idn'sc odious statements are r('li<*- 
ved hy some euridtis stories of indi- 
vidual malefactors, one of Avhii'h 
would hesingtdarly iuterostinL%<’ould 
W(* implicitly rely upon llie \enicity 
of M. \dd<HNj, to do which, wc con- 
feTs*^, passes our Udeut for believuitr. 
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IU» is far too draiiiatio, patliotio, plii- 
loso]>)iic:il, and for our nu- 

tioii of a rountry hakt'i 's srape^raci* 
‘-on, and \v(‘ most grievously huspeet, 
tliougli lie ]>oiiit-lilHuk denies the 
eliarire, and generidly gains ere<!it 
for Ids denial, that he furnished the 
urouinhvorlv, tlie raAV material, of 
tlHv^e Memoirs, to be Avorked up by 
a professional Litterutvni\ 'I'ln* story 
to w Ideh we allude, is of two robbers 
and murderer-', whom, ANitb great 
dirtii iilty and dexterity lie deteeti'd, 
eiitrappinl, and at last pmsuaih'd, 
frightened, ami trieked, into i-oiifes-- 
iiiLi their erimes. These 1114 * 11 , lie 
assrrts, from tin* nionu*nt tin*)' ha<l 
thus eontesseil, tlnmiih ii4*V4*r fiir an 
instant hopiiiL^ to I'seajie tin* di'alh 
they liad nn‘ril<*d, In'cann* pi'ileetly 
i-li4M'rfnI ; aml,des«*ribinL'’ tin* aironii's 
lln'v had liabitually snllVird troni re- 
morse and l«*ar of ileti'ction, ileelareil, 
tliat bi'inti* r4'li4*\i'<l trmii 'in h a loail 
iiiaile them b*» I tlnnisi iii's in Paia- 

dis 4 V 111 th<“* 4 * siMitiments th<*\ 

se\ 4 ‘r 4 *d to tin* last, ealh'd \ idoetj 
lln*ir bi'sr friend, and ])r 4 ‘s-ed him as 
•-ueb to lU'company tliem to I’xet u- 
lion. 

'rin‘re me lik(‘uis<* «.onn* •Htranuii* 
a('< <mnt-. of a^soriatioiis, telomous or 
pMlitieal ; mn* a s\\ indliip/ (‘onhati'r- 
nify, siicli as eoidil oiil\ ha\ <• i-xisteil 
iliiiing a ['’n'lieli Kevolntioti. fids 
so<irt\, ealling itsell V Arun* Ktnc 
lanfr, was eompos«*d of impos- 

tor^, w lio assumed military liih*Htiom 
en^iiTn to cfenenil. w'ere dressed m - 


eordiiigly, and protided Avitli foig(‘d 
doeumeiits. They piaifessi'd to In* 
either employed npou some Kpeeial 
mission, or on tb4‘ir road to join tln*ir 
r4‘sp4*(*tiv<* ro/'/As*, and thus proem inii’ 
tln»msel\4*s to be bilb'teil upon n - 
speetable houses iu all pla4*i‘s tin*) 
Aisited, 4‘ommnuded adiidttain'i* Into 
tin* hi'st eompany, ami 4-ln*ated, roh- 
Im'cI, «ir sAvimlled at tln‘ir h'isui'i*. At 
Houlotme, in the Arm) of Ihmlamb 
as that d(‘stined for tin* insular eon- 
4jm--t was 4*ntith*4l, a soi t of -iilnli- 
xisional nnp'i fonm*<l itself, ninlei 
the iiaim* 4)1 tin* Arm) ol tin* i\b>4>n. 
'rids e4msi-,t4*d 4)f all tin* xaiioiis 
tld4*\4*s 4*ni:at;4*4l in the ranks, wln», 
as patinils, as olVncis with 4's4-oit>, 

\'e. went tbrth in an 4)r4l4*il) wax at 
niirht, to ])lninh*r the 4'ounli) toi 
l\x 4*iity 4)1' tldi t \ mih‘s r4mn4l. 'I’lii-v 
w 4*14* ]ir4i\ i(l4*4l with all i4‘4jijisite siuns 
ami 4'oiinl4*isienK from tin* IJat Mii- 
)<H , w ln*i4*, s4>mehow 4»i' anotber, tin*' 
ianl a4'4‘omj)ii(‘<‘s. Iinb*i>d, W4* h;i\r 
anotln*!* stoi y 4)t ndlitai x olbm*! s aid- 
ing ami abi'ttiii'j', bx tln*ii* eomdx mn e, 

tin* 4>p4*ratioiis of uani:''' ot rolibei-- 
Hut w 4* ai 4* si(‘k ol 1 e4'4>rdmL: ei ime^ 
ainl 4l4*prax it) . e baxe suijyi 1 * 11011 ' )i 
t4) Loimd iiadei's of nnxitiati'ii ta-h- 
ti4>m takinij up an)' of iln‘sn xolnnn - 
in srur4*}i ot anmsi-nn-nt ; ami tlm-r 
w ho n4*(‘d tin* int4>i mation thex ma) 
4'4mtain, wotdd liardly list < ont4*nt 
xxilh tin* little we slnmld i-xtiin 1 
thenee, 4*\4*n w'ere w i- w illmi: to < mi 
tiiiue tin* irkxnue task. 


sOflTtM. MV IITTI.R- \M> J*AeFKs. 


1 11 \vi, t>4*4‘n tw<*mv X4*ars waitinu- 
bn an 4j|ip4>rtumt;, fd hax inLr inuhinu' 
to do, in oialei tlial 1 ni)‘jhr4l4>si,nn*- 
Ihmi'' w hii'ii has iie\ ri ) et hern 4 14 on*, 
nann iy, soit, srh'cf, 4 las-it v, 4|n4 k- 
et, and put jnt4i onler, thH*4* huir4* 
eln-sts ot letl4*rN fiinj paj>er-. 'rh4*re 
tln*y stand, in mn* c'4jrn4*r of my li- 
hrary ; atid 4‘V4*ry lime 1 liav4* 4*as,r in 
S4»iin* new < umer, makiii||^**C4uifusioii 
n.'ors 4 ‘ I'mifininded,” I have ** si*r)ied 
m»4j looked, sighed and bmked, and 
sfi/ln d ttpim/’totlunk that ther4* tfiey 
Xi4*r4* i.^ly to starnl ('*est h- //i/r- 
m titti couti: — tin* fu*st step w as 

all bn* dim^p^^biit I was in’\4‘r 
atih* to lake trifs first, step. At length, 
howexi-r, I !iaV4* realis^ol my loiig- 
^vi^h(*d-lo| pos.., ^ -iiou nrf* 


1 am hdil u}i with a xirgin fit ot the 
L'mit, m\ t»*et ai e (1 ipph'fl, mid I lia \ r 
in ihmu to d s bi*4'atise 1 ( an (h) i.«i~ 
thing. 1 w as ahont tn ad<l, I hax e no 
thing to think ot, but that is uof tho 
(asi* ; for,4*\ei) bie minutes, a ‘mail 
twinge in my liuhi t4io( makos nn* 
<*xp4»stuhiti* w ith it in languagi* x\ Im h 
has fieeii ad4lr4‘SM‘d t4i iwo ot ihe 
higher hrnn4'h4*s of its family, (“ h t 
not tin* left hand know wbal tin* 1 i'.ht 
hainl <l4»th,”) by way of sabifai y bint 
ft I ba<! anv siiHiri(*nt n'a*'mi foi 
supposing iliai this atta4*k would la-t 
till wint4*r, 1 would at oin*e inalo* up 
III) lidrid t(P w'liu* “ .My Life ami 
'rim4*s,” in two <juart4» \ oliuiu"'. \S m o 
!ln‘ie»>veii a jirobabilily 4)f it- irtiiui 
at spifod pi*riods, 1 sboiibl, perbap-, 





St)t tiufj nn/ Lt 

to my past lilV 

lor iK i'litim* «*iit(‘rt;nmocnl. But 1 
am pr)siti\ cly l)V' my pliy^i- 

( who oiii’lii to Know soiin*tl»in<r 
ol my consiiiiition, r-oii'^iflorinir !m‘ 
Ins l)iiilr it np, as In* calls it, at l(‘ast 
Inll a ^lozcn limes diirinii the last Ten 
ye ii’N, ) iljal I am “ not a subject to lx* 
‘'n))jeei to the Ljoiit ami thal “ v\ ij(*ii 
liii> altaci-L leaves on*, it will be bn* 
ami all.” h'or “ood it imist be; 
and tiiat is all I rare about, Beinir 
in t'li" prerl'cament, however, I b;i\e 
d ■! 'i-.ni!H‘d ti> ^et abou’ ejii]>t \ iin/ 
the at’n;-e>^,iid three cln'-t-, \\ bii-b :]i e 
m»\\ ■'I nidniLT <ip m b. lon* me, an 1 
\' lio-e aj)pe.ii anee !■> f nil\ aw hil. I 
c.iiiiiol. indeed, boa^T of (jijil*- \*i- 
liiiiiiiimj-'a cnrre'-jiomh ne'* a" flic late 
I )r Ban, w lio once a''^ui<‘d ;i Irieml, 
lie bad been sortinu*' tbe b Iter'- ol a 
' III d'* bimilc, and that l b>‘y aeanint'-d 
1 I t !(,!,> f'-nif'tiil I ! d o ill* s||i 1 lie\ 

<nii|‘',-«ed tb(‘ <*j>istolai‘\ s( ribbiinL'' 
o‘ tii.ee eeiiei at ions, |)r ^l.eiidan, 
Uiebaid Biiii'.b-;, and d'om. But 1 

b'\e b.id III; •'ban*; be‘--(b‘^ W bi« b, 

I ii 1' •' al w \ > b e|\ I /Otb a col lei tor 
a id a jiia -.m \ ; end aiuoii'j lb<‘ buL!«* 

oi Molted 1 ‘ajx‘r, tiiu- ac; unm- 
I ‘d, tbci cai “ I “i I iiid\ ^o.m 111 la; \ 

» :i' io iliev, 

Vnd wdiat shall f do wllb tbo«-e 1 
co\i--idei a.s < 111 io^it le■^ ' wasatjUe*-- 
I'on w bi< b natu»':.ll\ siij^, -*o-d u-cli, 

I ib'in where lbe\ ai <* " 1 iiai 

v.-edd be Iba'ine..! n f! em to 

i!m* Ib’Msb MiC'etuu ' I'le.i would 
b. debriinu a benefit liii i! wa'> no 
I eiu-M to mW'eir. \v i .|e in) ow ii 
bi“, and vnme.de them all inu» it - 
IbH lh(‘re is no Miam e, il "'Mnns, of 
d)i‘ ‘.'oiil m.iKiiu: me w ,arv t»t file Ioult 
ei!on:Ii, Io enable me to niaKe tbe 
w III 111 n ) ot .// 7 lib*. 1 . f^d) , ''ll. 11 
I lb) ow ibeui into liie file - \1 e> 

a' a ioeul punster nojlit ^a), and .is 
I ,e. . /' f) /nr/rVf/o. that would lx* a 
bn. noi. M«anit‘,!)ei an--.’ man \ «>t’tb“n» 

: » e i-ali u! n-'d to throw a helit, w itb- 
<eit t’.il. iij'O'i vai. on^ niao.ei'^, pi'i- 

^ons, a’ I tlniij" ll w a-^ in the nud-t 
ol' t'o' -e coLiitalimi . tli.il a ^‘ill sn-alJ 
»eice” (as I'evtuin '•mall pods call 
their ow n ibouiidits, by imx»nliul!f , or 
in a nro' <• ) w bispered to im*, ‘ .‘h*ml 
tb.'tn to Blaelvwood for bis Ma-m. It’ 
tlie\ aic vvl'al \ou ilesci ibc, that is 
tbe only tilaci* t’or tb«*ni ; and it’ they 
bud a plaei* then*, you may bo sati'-- 
rn*d they (trr wluil you .describe.” 1 
could bu\<‘ no possilib* objection to 

YOU XXVI. NO. rux, 
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urire to tliis ad\Ic(* fi-om my “ sfiJ] 
small voice;” so 1 intuit* my lir-t dip 
into the ch(*st, ami drew up ti small 
packet of letters, from no Ins', a jiei- 
sonaifc. tliati bi« Graci* tin* Duke of 
Wellington. But,bf*rore 1 iraiiscrilx* 
them, a. little pn*fatoiy oxjdanatioti 
will 1 ) 1 * necessary. 

d'ije ballb* of \\'at(‘rloo put till tin* 
pens in Miinipc in motion, and miiie 
amoiiLT tin* rest, d'ln* reader mu'l 
not setib* binisidt in bis chair into an 
attiindc of ]r,iti«‘nt martyidom. 1 am 
not lioiiiL? to s;iy a sniLrle word about 
m; self be\ (md w bat is ab-i»lutely re- 
(juired to ^jicalit)' liim tor undei -tand- 

iiiL' tbe deeply-iiiterestinir Ji-neis uf 

bisTirace. .Vnd, fir'-t ot all, let me 
set m; -(‘If I’i^bt with tbn-(‘, it an) 
sm li fimi’c be. who m i) (|Uestion ibo 
ii_bt I ba\i‘ !(► make sn, }j ;i r- >ne- 
sjiMiniein e piddie. ?<!) ow 11 t’ei lin j 
U|>.,n }bi‘ subjeef 1', t.bat I bti\(‘ c\- 
ci,is(.d a \eiy dubious ii::bt in 
W nbboldliiL: ‘loeiime’its like tin -e s(» 
lo ej. d'ln* lial 1 le ot W atel'Ioo all each' 
b ‘bow- to bi-toi)', as do'*s e\(i\' 
fe< t Ol « iia iimst.tncc I (>mie( ted w itii 
tb(‘ I bike of W eiliuL'ton’s milltai )' 
atdoev eiueiiTs. d la* iiifoi n'l U’oii c(ni;- 
mu. lit 'led i.) ills (iiane, w .is i.i,en 
fo, p.iMie u e‘, iiia-mui b as it v\ as 
a\<»Wedl) -ollabl tor ijtaT pu:po-(‘; 
and file iiaiik, unostentatious st) h* ,,f 
tin* ilbisttious wiifei, < .m on!) le- 
d"»md to b's boinmr La'll),a < u- 

1 i ms, tb(ju_l' 1 ” n. pel baps, a \ ei y im- 
p(e. 1 oit oc( nil I'liee, is e- t'd*lis}‘«*d by 
m <• of tbe but. is, w bicb ma)’ w eli 
m .la* Us biok upon wb.it is (ailed 
aulbentie bl-n'i) as mete fable. 

1 b.a\ e sail 1 1 Ml my pen w as one of 
tlx* m.ni) bundled-, horn "'ir W .dter 
.'s. wtl's ji'id Vwutbev’s, di)A\ n to tin* 
aiioin ii’ous “ 1 ',) e-w itm'ssi'-,. " atnl 

“ No; ! ob-.'iwei's" of pamphlets, ii'a- 
ini/iiies, a»id new spapi*! s, which tlie 
da) of \\ .ilei b»o set in unttom ; ami, 
bavii'i ‘.dd that, tin* lea'l l must 
maki* bis e.w 11 ciioii i* as to wliicli of 
tbe" erev L.nmsc (piills” I I’ouiisbed 
on tin* ('ccasioii. Beunrdi'siioiis. bow - 
('\cr, to Let at the foiu'tainbcad of 
iruib, I adoptt'd a courx* t'vcry way 
suil*'d to a man of my pa'iiiiis and I'li- 
ter)»risin'j: cliaraet(*r, Disihuninir to 
wrlL'Lle myself into bis (iraceV an- 
Litist p.resenci', by st*tlini:' to wank lln' 
fbu'nd of a fri(*nd of some aidc-dc- 
cam]», who was intimate w itli tmotber 
aid(*-(b’-cainp, wdu) bail the contidenci^ 
of a inajor-ircnend, w bu warn brothor- 
3 C 
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in-law to tlio nnlltnry ‘ii'crnlary of liis 
Ciraco ; and, liavinu' no sliortt'r chan- 
ijt*l at my command,! c’cn sat d<»\vii, 
wrote a })lain Ictlm' tt> the Duke liini- 
scU’, and <(*nt it, with a portion oi 
my intimdod Avork, addn'ss(‘d t<» Ids 
(iiaco, at tho lu‘ad-(piavtcrs of tin* 
|{riti^«ll army in Franco, trusting' to 
lln‘ <*hap(or of acciileiits for its sato 
arri\al and fa\ ouraldo r('C(‘ptioii. It 
did arrive safely; and its rece]>tion 
in tlie tdllowing lett(‘r, wliicli 
I rec«‘i\ed about three Aveeks atUn- 
w aid" : — 

‘‘ Caintn’jiy, 'May '2d, 

“ '"IR, — F]!!)!! m\ return ]ier«‘, on 
llie •J“ih Apiil, I r(‘cei\c<l yoiirlcttei 
4it the \piil, and tlie lii"t i>art 

id' tiie A\ ni k A\ liicli y4in j>roj>i>se to 
dt‘di4‘ate to nn* ; and I l)eir b‘a\e t** 
mak«‘ A <ei n)\ be"t a< know IrdLimeiits 
for till" intention. 

loo'j, ln»\Vt‘\er, lob m\"olt 
under tlit* ins <«1 (badininu to 

OJA e my « ojr ent ihai any aa «*i k "lion Id 
l*'‘ (R'dij ired To ni“, w itli ilje conient" 
of wliiilt I aiii no’ jtnwitai"!}- a**- 
ijii ti'ih’d ; am! \ou avjII wadily be- 
ll. e, tli'O I t’> id this m't itA in a 
"ll iei'_ci de'_HM* in I'e J*;!! (1 to a I To tol a 
( d till* Ik'Tib* ot \\ate?lo4>, tiiaii I 
sjionlil do tij'on :i)iy otlioi "iibj •ei. 

‘ Mmo ,,M oniiT" base been ]inb- 
li-ii: .! ol'ibai t:aii":o lion, than of anv 
n lie. l'. >' r O' oniiA y^Mi" liij" alfiai t- 
ed rbe pi/Mi^ atooidoii ; and t}i<*"e 
!.o li.i', , w 1 itten tl.eni lia' <• ibon.diT 
ilc'} ])(.'.• "'.'sial all die m I exvjn v in- 
to] jjj.i’ !o:i ter tin' po -j.) i"e, w in'll tin ' 
f.. . 4 4-0’ t ) 4 d 0 it!i a peii'ant ol tin- 

I eo ii ‘- 1 ■ , < >1 ‘,\ itb an 4 illi 4 ei in '.t.brno' 
^ n^.] ,• 4 ] in tin* battli-. Mn b accoiHit-. 

4 oona 1>. ti n<’ ; and I a<l A ei t to I lieio, 
'O', oni;. ti* \'v arn A ou a.uiimt 1 oii"idei - 
iu'j inem a" ajiA '.'liib' in rln* aaoiI. 
w Idn 1 j Aim ail abimt to [mbli"Ii. 

“ I ba A e J in* liojioiii fo be, , 

A (Mil do'dieiit Ijiimlde -'4TA ant, 

“ M I I N(. ln \." 

*' I n ^ ^ 

(n acknow ledijino tin* M'eidpf of 
Jfo- if w a*’ in/j)o-«.i)/je for nn*, 

w iej,- ixpM ' bn^'' die sf'nse I 4 *nfer- 
t . ?n d of ),i- ( irai e'- kiiid(ies",in thus 
I'oaidiii,' me .iijain^-t eironeoii" ae- 
ciii Hit ! I , abxtfiin fi oni srekiije a efew 
leieji m atid'aiitlientir 4.ne". I ac- 
4 . rillii dv f'iil HO, w idi as nmeb «*,n- 
> * * ukI drdicaey a^. mv anxiety 

io 4)bMin tin* information, and my 
< e 1.-1 of tin* .'■b'lnb'i pieti'ii- 

siu!.' I bad to tiTLo* the, rmpiest^ alike 


dictjited. My letter wns dated tin* 
•Jlst of May, 181 (>, and on the Htli of 
June his (Jrace honotiri'd me AA itli a 
reply. lb*fon*, hoAVever, I transcrihe 
if, let me prepare the reader for tin* 
most interestini^ ]>asHaire, Ity makiinr 
tAVo short extracts from two of the 
oliicial acconnts of this memorable 
confllet. 'The first is from Marshal 
Ubich(*r’s “ Ofbeial Report of tin* 
Operations of tlie Fru"sian Army of 
the (mwer Rhine,” drawn np and 
siLOied l»y hi" (Jnarter-Ma"t<*r-( iem*- 
ral ( Jnei"i‘naii. ll runs thu": — 

“ In the midille of the ]»osition oe- 
<‘n])ied by the b’rein h army, and e\- 
fK'tly upon the heiLtht", i" a farm, call- 
erl Af/ /// /// AUuDat. d'he inaiib 
ol all tin* Pi ii""ian eolnmn" w a*- <ii 
n'cfed toward" tlii" hirm, whicbwa" 
A i"ibb* from eA er_\ side. It aa rs tin s r 
iliar Niipidi'im aviis diiriiiL!' the battle 
— it AA a" tbenee that he uavi* hi" 01- 
4 !»T". that In* flattered liims 4 *ll with 
tin* In 4 pf" ot A iet 4 M y — Jtml it w a" t in‘n 
that hi" ruin w :is diM-idci! I'fn t > 
ff t/ifft, trff (1 hnpj^fj • }mn( t ^ t f /'A 

Mnrshai lUmhu oyn/ Am*/ W 
ftiii fill * fn thf 4/'’///., thnt ln\‘hnti)}j vO- 

f'th if f 1(1 h I'ifu t r/s rf'ft)/,'. In (11,11- 

ttK m </ o// "c 4 *j t bi • :d I ia m'o AAdi i4 b m >\v 
"nb-,i--.«- hnlwi'mi flu* r.n'jb'-'b ami 
Pni""bm |}:iti4m", of tin* lililoti 4»l tin- 
tAA i» a 1 inn ", ami tln'ii H'l ijn 04 ah fm- 
I(d4'ma*, dll' l''iidtb \bi!'"b.i! ib'sii’ml 
tfiat tbi" )>att)e ' bonbl t)em the naim- 
<»f Ao AbM 

'Die \ii"tti''m olio iai arc.mni ol 
the hattif' "a}", — I n Id- ^]al -bn 1 
Rbichei , who wji" tm' m*ai ("T to t .n- 
najijn*, nmi«’il4»ok tin* jmr-nil td d.i* 
cneniA , tin* two eiJininamb'i " ///. / 
at A'/ //' M Affifun ab4)nr nim- in 
tin* < A 4*ninu'. 

I "ball mw\' tian'-eribe the Dnkeot’ 

'•llinL'imi'" lettei to in\"ell :<•— 

'• 1 Vn i-, .iniir s, | ^ I f 1 . 

■* _ I ba\ e 14 •( i'i\ o<] A 4 mr b'tt.'i 

ot tin 'Jlst ^laA. I }ia\ e abn-ad' e\~ 
]»lained to wm my H t 4 »r 4 b‘i'li 

niiiij’ to {.OA <• a f 4 >i mal jn'i mi"-i<ni tbat 
an A Avoik, AA ifb tin* 4 <inf 4 'nf" ot w’bi 4 'li 
I "Imnld not bi* m ipiainted, "Inmid 
be de(|i<at 4 *i! to me, with wbieli you 
ap))f*:ir to bi* sali"fi<‘d; and I apjilieil 
thoso H.avon" pariieulail\ t 4 > a aaoiIv 
on tin* b.Utb* o| Wafi'l 144 ( 4 , bei ;m-n' 
find, not\vitb"faiidim/ sti inin b bad 
been jmbii 'lied on that eAeni ]»y " 4 > 
many jieople, there was but litfb* 
truth. 

“ You Jiow desire llial I ■‘-hould 
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l)(Mnt out to you wlioro, you rould 
rrcjMvi* inrorniatiou on lliis ovoiit, on 
llic tnitli ot wliirli you could rely. 
Ir) answer lo this (l(‘sir(%J <‘an rotor you 
only to iny own disjmli'hos jMihlish- 
od in tin* l^ondon Gji;^olto. Goiioral 
A lava’s rojiort is tho noarost to tho 
1 rn1 1) of I ho olhor oll’n-ial r(‘|)orlNpn1)“ 
li^liorl ; Imr ovon that roport cmi- 
laijis *-01110 stat<*inonts not oxaotly 
ooiroot. 'J’ho olhoi>, that I )iav(‘ 
’"ooM, < ainiot h(* n‘li(*d ujK»n. I'o 
soino oi thoni may ho altrihiitod tho 
"utiiro ot llio taKi'hond', siin (* oiiou- 
lalod throuLih tho im‘diiim of tho nn- 
otrM i:il piihlioalion^ \\ ilh \v liioh tin* 
ha*' ahoini(l,‘d. Of thosi*^ a u*- 
imiikahlo in-tain*o is tn h«‘ tnmnl in 
ih** I opoi t (;1 a mm ‘tiro.' hotw ^•<Ml ^Ia^- 
shal lllin lior and m/*, at La Ih-lh* 
Mliatioo; and s(n,jc Jia\(- <jono so 
i.n a- io ha\ soon tiio < liair mi w iiii h 

I -ar (hiv, n in that laim-Imu-o. // 

(fmt thi tnnk jilm'i 

('III! t( n uf iUnhi^ n! (!>( t i/hit,!, i,f 
((‘ffiji/n : and any hotly Vv ho ai- 
li'Mipts to dosotiho with trinli llio 
Mp'M.niniis (li tlio dilh’iont aimio-, 
wii! s.M’ that it (((>{l‘i ndt In hIIki-^ 
c/.‘o. 1 ho olhoi i- not so ma- 

l"i lal ; hnl . in 1 1 nth, 1 w ,ts not olf m\ 
lon-o fill 1 it'fiiinod to Wafotloo lio- 
twoon otovt'u and iwolso at iUL;lit i 
hi\'‘ llio Intnour to ho, \oni most 
n!..‘di<'iii hnnihh' sor\ .mi, 

t I I I N( TON.” 

I know' not whaf otliois may thlnK 
o1 this lrlf“i ; lint, ’* to m\ tiiiild,” 
a mmo in|oi-o''lina docinin*nt (an 
-.aitolv 1 m‘ imaujiiM'd, \\iiothor wo 
ooiisi'lcr wlio tlio wf’itor was, wliat 

hi- snhjooi v\ Us, iho simplh ity of its 

sivlo, Of tho siiiLtdar *m i or which it 
ii'Cidio-. Lor, la' if ohsorvod, the 

(|in aimi as to li.i* ])lac(* winnt* tin* 
;\>o illii'-ti ioiis cominandors mot, is 

II »i It t’l to ho <h cidod hv tho comp i- 

raf i*. c pi ttliaiidirn's o| ctm llic tun; t(‘s- 
1 ih.onios ; it i- not w Inch is tho more 
lilvol ' to 1 m* co'-i’i'cl — ( iciM’ral ( ^nt*is('~ 
ten, whosavs th(*y mot at l^a Hclh* 
Alliance, and that I5hn‘ln*r wished 
the halfh* to ho calh'd, Tht Piitih aj' 
L(i /^id( iit comntomora- 

tion ol the place ot mootiiiLh and <»l 
the allian(*(* which suhsistod Imtwoon 
tin* laniJishand Ih iissian nations, \c. 
(for this, I (akt* it, is tin* loiritimato 
intcroma* troin ( inoirionan’s donoini- 
luuinp: tin* occnrronci* “ a happy 

dnnicc”;; tlic Duke of Wellington, 


■who Rays they luf't at Gonappe, a 
])laco five or six miles in advance of 
La Hollo Allianco. ‘‘ It undd not 
otliorvvis**,” ohH<*rvos}ii.s Grace. And, 
truth to say, it could not; for any 
iijspoctintr a correct j)lan of the 
battle, and of tin* operations, will at 
once see the impossibility. J’o s?ioh 
as have not a jilari h«*lor»‘ tln*m, or a 
<!istinot rocolloctiiiH of localities, this 
iinpossihility may bo made familiar 
by sn]»])o^inir London the scone of ac- 
tion, Hona))art(* roti catiiiL'’ hy (dionj)- 
sido af)d \\ )iitoo)ia])ol, \\ ollintrtoii 
ami HIncht*!' ])nr**ninLd)y Llooi Stri‘»‘t 
and llollanfi, and then addiiiLh that 
in t/tf they m(‘t hy “ lia])]>y 

clianco” at ( hniinL' ('hjs*,.' 

Hut such is the uncoitainty of liii- 
man t»‘-fimniiy, oven wln'ro tijcf(* ov- 
ists no coiK'civ aide moTivi* to dis- 
LOiis(‘ tin* trutli. Aor was this iht* 
only Ic-son ol tin* kind w Inch my (*n- 
<lca\onfs io v(‘nt\ facts hy the an- 
ihoiity of liviii'j witnesses.^ tatiidii 
fuo. J had personal oommnnicaTioiis 
wifh so\(*ial individnals who h“hl 
disimj'uisjiod p(»sTs during: that mo- 
moi aide day. d'lioy all lmv o nn* tin'ir 
ow n ohsor^ ations of part ion lar tian**- 
a< tioiis, in w hi» h they horo a part; 
tln*v jdl spok(* ot w lifit tlicv all '-aw, 
and (.( identical (•com rcncc- ; hut 
they o// ddh‘i cd fimn »'ach other. 1 
o-pociali v 1 onn'mla r i‘(‘coiv iiiL'" from 
three LTonoial ofhoors tin* « "'tt linn* 
ai w hn )i the l.attli* hi'i^aii, each of 
them romaikiu'j to mo, that In* pull- 
ed on! his waiih to note tin* \t'r\ 
loinntc. flicic was the dilVoi- 

cnc«* ol ati hour and a half I'olw (‘cii 
the ;hrc(‘ av t oimis ! V(‘t, w ho w mdd 

impea. h (»r (pn'-tion thci» vcrat'ity ^ 
fhey soinpnhinsl\ as^rrlcd what 
thov linwon-lily hcliovt'd: hntAvlial 
t}n*\ holi«*\ od, as m>t what iiad lia] - 
}n*nod. Well mi::hT "^ir Walter Ua- 
< a-t flic Ms, of his siMoiid vo- 
lume ot tin* llisfoiy (*t tho orld, 
just as In* liad Imishod it, into t! (» 
lire, and (*\( laim, ** Hero am l,]»ro- 
londuii:' to (h'sc'iilx* accurately what 
took j>lac(* throe thousand yt*ars ai:<», 
and I cannot ii»‘l at tin* precise trutli 
of a brawl whi<*h lia]>p(‘Uod under 
m\ own window' only t(*u luiiuitcR 
smc(» I” Voliair(*'s History of ( iiarlos 
All., too, is prolfahly not ft whit tho 
h'ss iustructiv o or authentic, hocauso, 
wliou souu* iiiipoi taut dm uinouis that 
w’oro in tho slate archives at Stock- 
holm, and for which ho had applied, 
were transiuillcd alter eoiisiuerablo 
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delay, lio sent tlieni l>ack unopened, 
ol>servini,%“th}itlieha(l already fini^h- 
ed that part of* his history.'* 

Uut, t») return to iny illustrious 
rorres])ondent. My <*onmnmi<‘atious 
with his (iraee did not terniinat4‘ 
lier<*, tliouirh liere must tiUMuinate 
the Use T t<‘el inystdl' at lih(‘rty to 
niaki' of th(‘in. I shall oidy ad(foiu* 
rurious litth* doeunient, an liiidi it w ill 
he imj)ossihl(‘ to read w ithout uisli- 
inir that the eah*ulation it exliihitshad 
hecui r(‘aliz4‘d; for tlnui, thouuli the 
\iet»»ry at \\aterloo muld not ha\e 
heen inon* (‘oni])lett', hut tiULTiit per- 
lia})s have hetni less nnraenlous, it 
AVindd doubtless lia\«* hi*en aehit‘\4*d 
A\ ilh l(‘vs -.aeritiee of liunian lite. riii‘ 
<loeiiineiit in (pn'siion ;i little sjip 
of j»aj)er, v. ritteM in his (iraee’soun 
hand, and d»‘liv»‘red hv him to the 
Seerf't.ii y ot tin* ( ‘omn)ivs;ii \ H*iie- 
ral, prev iouslv to th** battle ot Wator- 
loo. it will he soon that it is a roimh 
estimate (»t tin* toree witli w ld< h his 
CuMi’e vip*rt(i{ h“ should ho able to 
Take tin* li(‘ld ai/aiiist Napoletm. With 
wh it a vastly inloiior loiTe In* a« tu- 
ally took it, is well kuovvn. It w dl 
also he soen, that the sum-total is 
wroiej-, ai’isimr fiom his (dace ha- 
villi' alteianl the amount ot tije Ha- 
noverian tona* from -J l,<H>o to -J nuoo, 
at li‘]’ eastiu;^ U]» the m‘ \ ei al Jt-'U)', toi 
ftieorii:iiial liv ures aia \ ispho tijioii^h 
tlioso that were suhsecjueutiv w rit- 
I 'p. 1 ue t*»ilui\ uiif Is the d.K’umenf : 

‘* liritish, iiwlndiiii' ( ier- 


maii Ia‘i;iou u’hftuu 

Ihitrh, ;ionoo 

I hiiiov m ia?i>, 

l»i uusv< ioh, 71.00 

^ :jOoo 

Hails, howus, .... ;;ooo 


.Now lot another dip into thi* eln'-^t 
on mv rj'jhr h.iiid, and "oo wh.nf f 
^ladl hriuj iijj I h*li:.diriul Here, I 
am at onee eanied ha'dv to tin* davs 
ot Ihipi*, of V idtaii e, ami ot .iohnsmi. 
i ne fir-'t letti'i* { op.'ii is a sond)i»v 
h-t ot jjapor, marvellously iiupromi- 
‘^iiiir in appearain'e, and not vi*iv 
Inu.'li to loy purpo-e in its rontents. 
lint it is short, iunl tin* w'oi<js weie 
tia-'-d hv < tir tini'-fus, tor it is a note 
irom tin- identic al I^Jidy i’lanees 
lev, ot whom the hard of 'I w n kc*n- 
liuiii -an., ill the liii:-. hc*eiij|,ioir^ 


“ \Vln*ii lumiiy, hloomlhj; f.dr, 

Virst nni^lit iny r.i\ish\l 

lint, alas ! liow' nn])oetieal avjih 
the theme* tlnit em})loy(*d ln*r pen, 
thouiih Avritin^r, as it vvotdd sec*m, in 
the inspir»*d and iiisjiirine haimls oi' 
tin* poet hiins(*lf! ^^'hat an alroc-ions 
outraLTc* it is to all onr finer leeliniis 
of loAc* and ronuinei*, av ln‘n we see 
the “ hloominir fair” inditiiej*, in»t a 
hilh*t-don\, hill a honn*lv einjnlr\ 
about ham and haeon ! W hat then : 
Ihu'ts' iroddessrs must i*at as wi*ll as 
j) 04 *ts tln*msel\es. Hru* it is: 

“ Mas ( ia n \-- laidv i’erraistliaiiks 
you for the hams \ ou w as so ^ood to 
send In'r, ainl desiros u. know d vnu 
have he:inl any thini: «'l the two 
f1etrl.es ot h.'uon voni '•i^ti’i 1 espoKe 
of the same man. When thev roiiie, 
l.\ I'ei. he<'s von will ]ia\ fo. them 
and solid lln*ni ln‘r. Tin* w.itJ'iman 
has oideis to ji.iy von. lh he\r me, 
A «*nr sinroi i* f i imni, 

r. S|M ai 1 V 

“ i’w i* k. 1 I i.l.iv . 

Adilrcssi'd 'j'o Mis (neen, in 

Hollmrn.” 

And hei e - ])(‘i e is v\ hat in.iV In* 
c'onsidoi e<! a < III losit V in it ■ wav tan 
laejlish letter 1 1 om \ oil ail e. 1 low we 
-lioiild dide.dit tJi i«*ad a hien' h h i- 
tc'i* from '“shfikspoai e, thon:,di it weie 
ahoni nothini: at least I am sun. I 
-honid ' dills was piolaltlv wruti'n 
dm mi.'- tlie time th.it \ olt.m e sniiL'lit 
a J“eln‘„e i.i ijjLdrhid hom t''o laii.i'i- 
4 a] peisorntioii wimh assadoi I in 
in I'laiM'e, The \eiv hainlw MiO'/ 
la'trri}^ t he i‘hd)oi ale elVoM \J,i( h n 
u*4pdr4*4l to put the lopei s pi oja i !\ 
lo'j-othei ; w lille the LO'ne? al i oi i ei f- 
114 -s o| iho OI tin.ji ajih'\ la.ini'aM'd 

with till* liilal lOL'l'a't of the* len.d 

4*j*|s|olai\ toiin and inaiiinn. la ti,,\s 
as ov idoiitlv ii.al \(.liaiie as s;ii'- 
fu'cl he* la.fl l|n|,e e\|.| \ llilliu w ii> II 

h»' had I'aietnily i onsnlu'ci In. j ni - 
leli I tii'tioiiai \ toi tin* jiM.por ^ ji, | ,. 

ini: 4)t hi- w oi <Is. Miim-i iho onU 
w ord w li,4 h is not -pi- It c oi i , i fi» , n 
th It w liii'h lie r« nld 114)1 liiid in ,i Uir- 
tifiriaiv, till* naim* 4»f land Ihilmv- 
hrokc*. 'I In* billow in:,'' is an 4 *\a 4 l 
trai.srript : 

*' '*'* » .i " isli V 401 '.'■ooil li4*;dfl), a 
cpiic k sah* id \ ImiL'iiiidv , ninrh la- 
tni and Luec'k to one of v' i hihha n, 
iniirh laiw, lomdi 4d <*ook4* ami lii- 
tletoii. t4» till* other. (pii4‘i and jtiy U) 
niisire'S hrinscleii, money 1 4) all. w heii 
ycMi’il driidv y Jhirjiuudy with Mr, 
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hii]H‘<^r j)ray ttOl liiiii j’lJ ii(‘vrr for- 

e«‘t Ijis ('judurv. 

“ but jobii 1)0 >0 kind jis to let 

me kiidw liow <l(M*s my lady iiiiirniLf- 
bioke. as to my lord, j left him so 
^\e)l j don't doubt lie i*N so still, but 
j am \(My imea^ie alxml my lady, if 
•-lie mi^lit lja\e as mueli lu^altb as 
•'lie lia*- •'pii it and witt, sm e sbo \\ ould 
b(‘ the stronui’st body in eiiiibmd. 
|!iay dear s^. wiite nu* sometliinii of 
liei, of my loid, and oj \ on. (inert 
\ *■ lettei b\ tin* j)enn\ tio-'t at Mr 
( 'i\a!iei >nmn e i)) llieU »‘\- 

rlian::e, j am Smeei rly ami lie,otii\ 
\' mo''l Inmiltle nio-t obedn*iit^ iaia« 
I liiia Ifiend \ olein e.'’ 

“ I'o join) lb ill' lien e'-q. 
dm iiam'x } .n d 

b\ rliM niL'" < 1 o--/’ 

\\|ioe\ei' li<i'' n-ad that mo'l amu- 
'inu ol all ainii-iie^ bonk", 15 o"\n elf" 
latent .ln)ni"nli, that book n| \\ liieli 
1 1 mi laiiev liie Dmlni hinisell (it’ 
e\ M r|\ ‘•111 Ii a wntk bad a])j)ean‘d, 

n| alt} niliei liieai man, during bis 
own ble-!inie) would have "aid, at 
tie' lateiai \ ( bib, oi ^^|s 'lbl.de'", 

‘''11, let 11" not de)i\ l)n"Well pl.n"e; 
oi." nl tbe end" ot' w 1 iliuii 1 " to |dease, 
.md no book pleases 111010; ’-- w bo- 
e\ri, I sa V , has lead tb.'it d(‘liub(tiil 
p'lc e oi LiO""ipinj bio'ji'apbv , ma} le- 
member soiiiet hiiiu" of one “ .lame" 
\\ iMidbousi*, the poeiit^al shoemaker ’’ 
1 knew' him ell w hen 1 w as a trnani- 
plaN net sehoolbo_\ (1 don't i hoo"e 
In mention Imw' m.in\ \eais aao.t 
and ( nni"t sa\ soim't hina about him, 
asaneie-*;n\ inti oilnetion to a let- 
tei ot ^Jls lht*//,i'", \\hieh m>w lies 
bebn e me, and w hi< h I intei <1 to Ia\ 

\ »eloi e tin* readei’. 

\ I ' 1 kti'-'w “ the poefieal "bee- 
in.ev ’i" well; but at the time I speak 
ei. be !v( pi a liuli’ bool.^ellei "hop, 
and diiliiei 1 n"ed to ::o, man\ a time 
and olt, in the d.(\s ol ni\ pockel- 
mone\ not so nmeh loa\ert tlu'pve- 
dieh’d mi -li.ip of h:i\ iiiL'" a hole burn- 
ed in my ]>o» ket by the newly (b‘po- 
sited siiillnie or lialf-eioAi n, as to pay 

it with delieht for “ another Num- 
i:ei" (d Milton, or Drvibm, or (ira\, 
or rhoiiison, puhlished inaueat]ior- 
ket edition, by ('. Cooke, I'aler- 
nosiei Kow.” All, me ! Iifi‘ 1ms bad 
many joyous mmm'ntj\ for mesinee ; 
and imiie ijo pundy joyinis, Hunt’ 


so fresh and all-(‘n'rrussinfr, as those 
w(‘ri‘, w’luni I w'jis rich enonudi to 
eoiiiplete rln* yid only half-read w 01 ks 
of hoirn* fa\ oiii'iti' author, or jiossess 
iii\self, at lastjol those wliieli I Ionj(- 
ed to rinid. \\ith what a <rust I de- 
xoinanl e\i‘ry line 1 I laid not tlieii 
learned to jilay tin* eritie. Theie was 
no cold pmtantry of tin* head, to chill 
the :flow iuL: teeiiui:" of ih(‘ heart, or 
the kiiidliiiL^ lenoiir of tin* iniaLrina- 
lion. I liiMiriatml in tin* ijiiiek sne- 
( es"ion of neu-l)oru di-lejlii", that 
till ouLii'd mound me. lAerystep in 
till" t.in y land w as "ti e\\ n w itii Ilow - 
I'l", and I stop])i*d not to I'xainine 
tbrii \ aloe, «ii 

( )li ' Oh! tli.'iT-- Ood forei\(‘ me, 
1 wasi^ojutr to se, eai ; hut it would 
tr\ the ])atieii( e «)f .Job biins(>lf, to bo 
called Iroiii "nrli a sunny a i"ion of 
lioOiood, to a sensation in my Lieat 
toe, as it It bad been suddenly "ei/ed 
u I til a pair of 1 ed-bot jiiin in ". \^ b(‘W I 
dbeie tlM‘\ are at ii ! nippinir and 
leaiiiiL; the t]es)i, and tlien lulddui'’ 
the la< mated joint with a([iia-foi ti", 
<»r a 'olution of bine ^lt^lol! And 
now, tin' pain "Imots aloiiL: llie nem es 
on that side, till nr, bead bumps and 
bumps 11" It a le'jion ol inqis weie 
jdauiiuf at b ;qi-tioLr in it ! 1 must lay 
(low n my pen. 

lama little ea"it'r : Imt I find ii 
im])0"sib]e lo woik m\self up aiiaiii 
into tbat amidde "tale of teeiinu' 
wiiieb w .1" "tealin:: o\er me, when 1 
l;o» anioiej ibe dowi'rs of my "ebool- 
Im‘V da' lb'we\ei, I ran lam \ 1 
.l.une" \\ o»)d!iou"e, - -tall, erei't, 
\ enei .'tile, aiii.O"! ])at! i.irebal, in bi" 
apjte.ii.'uiei' in hi" ldaek-M‘lM‘t e;q), 
Irom beiie.ali wbiidi bis ere\ locks 
d«’"eended upon bi" fovelu'ad, and on 
e.u 1 ) sitb‘ ot bis "till Idle t'aee, - bis 
bniu:, black, bKi"e lo\i n, and lii" be- 
i'i,:iianl air — isMiiim fimn hi" little 
ji.ulonr wiili a "taleli '•teji, as tb i 
liiiLilinir b(dl wliieli ImiiL'’ over the 
slnn> door i:a\ i‘ notice of a customm*, 
when it was opened. And tln*n liis 
eordial yrtM'tiiiii, and his kind smile, 
and Ids clear, "onoruus voici' — and 
Ids ])rimiti\e and </oi'/(.n, ami Ids 
dams and triU tfams — and tin; 
pleasiiej:, to my I'ars, at least, nd\- 
liire i)f a pro\incial am’ent, ^vldcb In* 
still retained in Ids sp<MM h— all these 
stand before my “ mimrs eye” as 
^isihly aud distinctly, as thouLdi it 
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were but yoftterday 1 Avas of that age, 
when 1 longed to have a heard, and 
Avrite niystdf man. 

1 sii]jpos<» lie saAv that T was sniit 
with tlie love of sound reading, from 
the elioiee 1 made out of his literary 
sioies,— for at (In‘se ^isits he would 
often stMt liimstdf heliind his roun- 
ter, wliile f moimled a Jjigh stool, 
which stood by the door, and tell me 
tin' st<)ry of ins early life. How, 
wlu'u a young man, and followini* the 
craft of a cordwaiuer, in tin' m'igh- 
bourhood el Shenstone’s Leasowes, 
solin' \(‘rse*^ he Avroti* and smt to 
him, were follow i'd hy the jiatroiiage 
of the poet— how a <‘opy of other 
verses iijion the reco\eiy ot Shen- 
stone from a III of sickness^ w as pi c- 
fixed to 1 )o(lsh‘y’> (‘dition of his w oi ks 
— how In' afterwaids came to 1. on- 
don, and was noticed hy Mr> Alon- 
tagin', whose “ iC^say ujion 'shak- 
S])eare” In* h'lit me to read — how the 
fame In' acipdred in Loinlon, as the 
])oetical shoemaker,” made him an 
<»l)ject of ('iiriosity to the “ gieat Dr 
Johnson,” tin'll (me of tlie gods of 
my youlhfid idohitiy — and liow tlie 
di ^ire whicli thf' “great Dr ,folms<m” 
had to sei* him, nais tin' o(*<‘asj(iii of 
Mrs 'Phrale’s first acijiiainiatna* uitii 
the j)o(lor. 'I'heii In* would relate 
fill th<'it wii' said to him l>\ .lolm'-on — 
gi\e me a d( sc) iptioii ot liiv manner 
of ta,lking, ~ his dre*'*^, — his {ipjicat- 
ance, — whiih I listened to with sin !i 
a “ gia'cdy «'a)’,” that 1 coniil hj\e 
found in my hear! to strauLle any 
intruder, \\ lio, during tin* lecitjd, 
came in^i the shoji to ask for n tivo- 
pemiy stamp, oi einpiiie if he sold 
sealing-wax. Tlierc' was, in truth, a 
simplicity of diction, and a richness 
of colouring, in the nai rations of the 
good old man, Avhich might havetixed 
the atti'iitiim of a much more fastidi- 
ous auditor than myself. 

The anecdote he told me of AFrs 
Tlirakds introduction to Dr Johnson, 
f mentioned in the Jirst work 1 evi’r 
wrote. Some years after it liarl aji- 
peaia'd in print, its authenticity was 
publicly (juestioned; t forget where, 
or hy wdmm ; hut as f was tenacious 
of iny \(*raaity, 1 resolved to a]»ply 
to the only Iw'o pi'isoiis tlu*n living, 
wlio could verify tlie stati'inerit— 
James W'oodhousi; and Mrs Piozzi. 
The fortin'i* wrote -to me thus ; — 

** I shall now answer your request 


eoneerning the anecdote relating to 
Dr Jolinson ami myself, which is sim- 
ply this ; — I was informed at the time, 
that Dr Johnson’s l uriosily w'as ex- 
cited hy what was said of nn' in the 
literary Avorhl, as a kind of wild beast 
from the coiiiilrv, and (‘Xjin'ssed a 
wish to Mr Murjiliv, wlio was his in- 
timate friend, to s(‘e mi‘. In coic-e- 
qneina* of which, Mr IMni jiliv, lu'ing 
ac(piainl(‘d w ith Mrs 'Thrah', intima- 
ted to her that both might h(' iinitcd 
to dine then' at tin' saint' tinn' ; loi, 
till lh(*n, Dr Johnsun had nevt'r set'ii 
i^lrs Thrale, w horn, no doubt, he ai^o 
mncli df'ired to “^et'. As a cmdlrma- 
tion of this siati'inent, this an<'c(h>lc 
is iclatctl in the IntMidncrntn Hi tun' 
of the lolit) t'dilittus <»f ih<' Doc1tn*’s 

Dictitijiary, when' I ha\(' seen it, m 
mv mt‘mor\ greatly iiec(*i\es iim‘. \ 
close intimac} ha\ing grown iiji Ite- 
tw ixi tlie Doctor atnl ^h ^ I Inale, I 
was a second tinn* iinitt'd l<» dme ai 
lu'r tahh* w it h ihi’ Doctor, at w Im !i 
linn* tin' cii cimisiinit's took plait' 
w Inch an* ret on let I in \ oni wa.i k.” 

hrom Mis Pj(»//i i i ect'u etl a mon* 
inteii'sting etnnnmiiit alien upon the 
sfdijt't I; and iht't oncintling srntt'et e 
of hei letter t onveys a toiielnng’ pn - 
fnieol thi* melaiif holy hhmk wl.nl. 
tin* sor\ Ivoi ot hall a c('ii'in \ mn-' 
e\»*r hedoonnal to eoiilemjdaft' m his 

list of h it'uds. 

“ Urj nhrit i, \ii;r jslo. 

Sia,- I feid glad to he toh! th it 
All Woodhou-e U‘t li\t‘s^ |,n <i i- 
laiiily w as maile tin* excii-'C of In in j 
ing Di .lolin-'on to m\ at tjiiamlain e. 
M} own hook tells the -.toi \ htitl,,. 

I am t oiilident -- \ ttni - ha^ not reai h 
inj liM' - and I ha\e nothing hen* .-n 
]>! fscjiT to 1 eiei to: |nn iloiv tailed 
on, 1 o ill f| y j-,., ollcci ion. 

“ Pool Air Mmphy \\as an inli- 
inate t.f my lirst hnshand’s, am! m.oii 
alt(‘i mil marriage, I'xpi t‘ssrd aii I'agei 
desire that w e should kiittw the gi eat 
Wlife?, of whom wt' well* alwa\s 
sjieaking. Onr i-esidcine was in tlie 
Imrough of Soidliwaik; yt't 1 co/</r/ 
In nnf him hc'i e, says he, oiily W'e mn-l 
seek an osiciisihh* reason li»r his co- 
ining. 4'haT n'ason was found in Mi 
Moodhonsc’s c(‘lehrity. J'hc day 
was appointt'd, and passtul so jigicc- 
ahly, that, tin* smnr day in the ?/c^7 
week was fixed for our me(‘ting figain 
— hut I think, Mr Woodhouse camt' 
hut once. JoIiusou’h injunction to 
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him about tho Sportators Htruck me 
V rry forcjl)ly — ‘ Give flayN and niu-hrs, 
sir, t<» tin* study of Addison.’ 

“ Your l(Ml(‘r, sayincr A//’ Murphy 
is drafts strurk im‘ I'on'ibly too : but 
of friends we wen* livinir with foit}- 
siv years a£ru, nvIio is l(*ft ali\e ? 'Dm* 
portraits ])aiiited fur Mr 'J'lirale at 
Str(‘ntl)am, by Sir Joshua Ileynolds, 
ha\(* all lost llu'ir oriciinaN, exe<*pt 
Dr Ihirney of Ciielscsi (’olleue, ami 
her, who lias tin* honour to be, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your V('ry obedient hundde S4‘r\t. 

“ 1 1. L. Piozzi. 

If I come to town next spiin.j- — 
uieaniii'j, if I ^iiould /trt till n(‘xi 
•spi iiii:, and could lh v (* \ on an\ nnsni'^ 
ol infoi ination tor your einjuii } ,]niiy 
command me, and acc(‘pi my best 
wi^lie^ tor its sm-ri*'-'-.” 

I -hall now take a rlip into the 
( he-^t on my left haml, foi in that on 
ihc riL'hl 1 siM-ni to ha\(‘ iiot amoiiL. 
iiothiiii: blit affectionate (Epistle*' f rota 
coiedii*' and tninls, visun-s and hio- 
tliei". \ \c, hei e i> met ll moi e ,it- 
ti:n‘ti\e. 'fhe w-ry (ii-1 a Inidy 
lilfie nioi''c! — and fiom a jicer, — 
I’icliaid, tile hmrih laiil ot Idbnu- 
ham ll <lo("N not a[)pe,ir in t\ hat \ ear 
it w a*- w ntlen ; but tin* phiN ful con- 
fc">-!on w lia h it contain^, mil'll -'UH‘~ 
1\ •'.‘tth* the noble vNiiter’-^ aue on 
the uiiiliy ‘dde ot lifl\, at least. It 
is addres‘H<*d to a ti irnnl, \\ ho had "O- 
lii tied hi'^ l(n d-'hip’'^ •^ulwci iptnm in 
behalf of an aniiaMe and Iduhl} t^iit- 
od fmnale, a\ lio w a" about to ]>ubli^h 
a \ olume of pocni'*. 

- I), sn , 

“ \iiy n‘c<mmiendaiio!i fn»m an 
<»hl WIml;, »)r an old btouian, coiin’^ 
\ei\ s» i on;.:’ to tin* ; and (hou*.di I catt- 
not sa_\ that tin* nine old maid'> ha<l 
e\ei ‘-uch all faction'' I'or me a'^ 
\ oiMiL’ci ladic'' of met e nioi lal mouhl, 
1 "’liall (■oii'-idei tin* n olume ol ]'oem‘' 
in <|uesii<»n. a** ( olonel I lackn ell does 
the ('hine''e ihun’cr*' ; that is to say, 
that provided the sdieme takes ainl 
ans\\a*rs the ]mr]>os(' of siuaiter tin* 
lad\ \ouiut('u*st yoursidf for, ‘ I shall 
not care whether the aforesaiil dan- 
cers co*ne o\ er or lU).’ 

“ I think, in my conscience, your 
demand of one LUiinea is too mode- 
rate for betiutv , and virttn* to i>ool. 


I liave therefore enclosed a cou])le, 
upon connideration that 1 have, many 
years a iro, when ;dl thintrs werei hea])- 
»‘r, jTriven one for the former (p.ialifi- 
cation, with e\ en ti ])articular stipula- 
tion that I should not Iniv (i the latter 
thrown into the baiLfain. 

“ Hnttliouirh I have thus unbo«Jom- 
ed myself to you as a fiiend, 1 wouhf 
not have it publicly know 11 that 1 am 
old enou'jh to set a l'I eater value 
ujion virtue than on lieauty, or evmi 
an cijual one ; thmadore, if v ou please, 
h*t one ot the euineas be stippo^cd 
J^ady Kllineham’s, ;nid it i he acc(.unts 
are to ]>e examined by ihe ansbtfn •, 
let hers be for the virtue, and ‘ct 
d(U\n mine to eitlnn- love ov fiieiid- 
ship, whichever von think m.iv be- 
come him vv’ho i-, Dear , vmiv 

veiy faithlul friend and sniuanf, 

El 1 INofJ vvi/’ 

“ Pal liainnit ‘sii’i'f*!, 

July •jlMlt"! ‘••Mil. 

What a contra-t then* i" between 
tin* eleuani ]>lea'-aiit ry of this, and 
the morosn, sphuietii* humour ot ihe 
follow iiiij, w liii h is ti mu lln‘ cccei'- 
Pic‘, if not i la/y, Pliil’p i’ljic'kin'ssn, 
who was celelnaied to*' many fool- 
<‘iies; and amoiej villn'is, tor lii.vel- 
liiiL: half over the ('ontiiieni vvitli.! 
nionkcv, du‘s..cd up as liis pnsiiliou. 
lie liseil to s.f\, the h’lenih never 
diseoveri'd the difb’ieine hmai'cn 
dtt<''iin and theii own coni'ti \ men, 
except when he ->ot»p<‘d to < hmrje 
loM-w's. 'Dh* leitm is an invilinr el- 
fusion ot Miilv LiowliuL. ll is .nb 

diessed to , but lias no mbei b(' 

i:i!minLi or endiiiL- than w h<U is lieie 
exhibited. 

" 1 liavi' relumed Mr Reward l-.'s 
cninea, ;ind therefme von will be 
pletisrd lo send nu* his, 1 do iu>l ha 
any man snhsciihe to me, w ho, I'.dl- 
inu biiusolf mv iVumd, v isits fli \d..i’. 
bei-anse he s,.nl him :i hook vv hi. ii 
hi‘ was iihid to eel ;my bodv to take. 
1 hav ee’i\ (*n Mr Sewaii d jileftcr w liicli 
I beli.we he will find smart Jiim 
nnne than I sinjiitc'd at Affair's. .Mjs 
'I'hicknesse Jias for years read tlni^ 
ueiitleunm, and sometimes imnle me 
aiiery. 'sin* has to-day told him of 
mv misttiki* : I know' he speaks well 
f>f me, and so In* tloes of e\ t'ryman mi 

f‘;irlh,i*v ('ll of tin* ^ ptiiliter whom 

111* also visits. Tliis is tin* wav to elide 


1 dare not tnviiscrihe tlu* epithet here used. 
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hiiiootlily iiloii" llio ]mtlis of litV ; but 
it is a path 1 will iicmt walk with 
any iimn in, attar I know it to ha his. 
Adieu.” 

Anothardipl Ihit I nni'^t pause 
for tin' present, and lay asi<U‘, idl all- 
ot ln'ro])]n)rh mi ty, h‘tt«‘rs irom l*rinee 
Rnj)err,( oMieral .Monk, Admiral R\ nu”, 
I'hiianiM‘1 Sw(‘d<’nhoiii, (iari iek, land 
('hiar-,lii>tie(‘ h^\ n‘, Pitt, \a. \e. I 
ha.a juvf room enouuh, howexai.to 
1 ran’^taiia' two little moi^aN. 'I'ha 
nna Irom Lady Hamilton Ltnd 
AeUon'^ Lady Hamilton - addia'^vj'd 

to Mrs , Stialtmd I’laaa. Oii, 

lliat 1 coulvl t*\hihii \\ Jut of the 

w rinoL: ’ I ha\(‘ man} extiaor- 

dmat \ handw 1 niiiLis in i1m* r(mr'*<‘ ol 
in}' life, and amoiij-t tliain, that of 
Sir Haianiii I Leas, \\ lui h hx-ks as it 
a den-'^jiidi'i had had In'- lai:'' dip- 
|H‘<1 in ink, and than put t<» aiaw! 
n\ ai a 'haat (d jiapai . lint this, if 
1 ’ iascmhli‘ ail} lini'i:', ean onl\ ha 
<'oin|)‘irad !() a sin<a‘s^lnl attimijd at 
w I itinL; w dll a di uni-inaj’n ‘s w aikini:- 
sfii k, held ai ai niS-lan jih, for aa* h 
Lia^aiitu' Wind toiniNa liiu*. and thc' 
w hole ro\ »‘l " (111 ea sjdas ot a ‘'hi'at 
oj mda ]M[tai . 

Onva I'l n no 1 am < onn* in 
town. Dnt 1 I'lid nrm; Into i'' ‘o 


answer, and ])a])ers to look omm* for 
to-morrow, that J <-annot stir, wliiah 
\e\i*s me, as I loni^ tosiM' Mrs Denys, 
to whom I heir my lo^e; jmd so, 
sw iM‘t Pt'U’, I nn»k{‘ my lai;. J0\4*r 
}oiirs, in haste, sijieeraly, 

‘‘ Kaim \ H.” 

'rin* oth<*r inairt fiu is an im])oil- 
ant oll'n ial diM-nmani, ralatinji- io one' 
of iIm‘ nne-t sfi ions oactm »‘ma's that 
a.m iH'lall a man; tin* moH‘ si inais, 
laMMns«‘it is naMM <‘\p(M t('d to hapjum 
nK)iv‘ than oma^ in any ni.inV life. 
Liki* the ‘'aaond hMtiM' <d Instiraaa 
tin* lnik(‘ ol \\ t'lliPajlon, It la t a L, loo, 
to ia*( : il v an ai I Ol whiah\»M} aa- 
lallv pnvails, nanial}, that it < (t^'ts 
4 *1.1} liiii laa ij''*na«‘-hall pi’ini} It* ha 
hnii-. {’ill It will ha s-on |.} i|ie i,,l- 
h*\\ o.l: I'll*, w hi* h is < *)pia*l i/h i uh in 
tf ln'iii <'i'»‘ niaih* *»ni hy 

'i. Iv**t« h liini'-all’, lh.:l a ni.mian- 
I'ot ha hnr.'j ioi '>0 maia a liiHa. 

“ >!l\ * ' lai . 

“ IS id. 

Ao\. Id. r,\a< Hi KMiai 's h'os, 7'«. dll. 

St! ippii 'j. lin* 1 hm 1\ , t (* 

I s«‘ n| sh( 11 , ’J d 

If I. ’ 

Vi'iu 's v\ ai , 


I O N ' I I ' I If \ I I * » \ N o N I 1 1 i 1 W O I I ! I \ • iv < . 


A' lh»* diitia' aii'iiaj i’loin <h*iiias- 
ti'- 1 **h'tioii-' ail* tin* pi iniai y 4*hli-.M- 
1}(*n' ol lliali in 'oaiat' , -o tin* <hn* 
1 'in la I ion <*f di\ 01 1 a", h} w hn h tha 
c oii)n;^.il lalation is <»aa,is|onall} ahio- 
;_onad, i' <iin* of tin* mo-t imp<Ml,int 
o]*ja( r- <*f h'a[isJllti4Mi. ^ Cr, Imw a\ 4*r 

inijio.'t int tha reifidalion <,| this pio- 
4 .‘aihn:^ ma} in*, it 4 ai'i!o» ha ‘.dd to 
if.t\ I* • a4'aiv ad any M-ttlar! hum m 4.111 
m, I'MniN'iit 'in. a* ilia |{a{omiafi4*n. 
!>} till* er’ch'^^iastiral law , 1)4* div 4 m ic, 
j)i4)j)iMly s,) naiiM'd, i" m any 1 a'-4* 
Lianfad ; f4)r a. di\4)rc< a i hkhIo nut- 
l.niinitii is hy that law pr4>n4mi]eed 
Old} m th4;s4* eni4t*s, in v\hi4 h a mar- 
ria'j[4* had ha som4* r4*as(»n ori- 

•'imdJv \i*i4l, and a /li\ *»r4-a a th<n<t it 
mm d, wl.M’h may ha piammim'i'd in 
4-4‘riain 4 . dll r . asas, jv. |,,jf properly 
adi\ona. iist iin*r4*!y a sojjaratioii. 
L ihetual 4li\ 017 4‘M an*, in4h’4-4l, i:iant- 
t‘(l ns, liijt m»r nnih'i tin* au- 

thoH'ty 01 all; i.aii4*ial liiw'. J h4* p4*r- 


'on sf‘4'kini; ’0*14 li ■' «li\oi(a i' (‘4mi- 
palh-«l to niaki* a). pin al nm t4i tin* 
Il L!'l'4t».! ■*, ' "In ilihu a !a^\ to hi* 
4 !..n tail Ioi ilia pni I n id.ti 4M t\ : l il 
"O i.il to "Oj.pl} iho dahaiain } «*l tin* 
j;:*-in*i al h l, .*'htl ion. 

d his "in al} e mil tin* 'taf i*, in 
\\ ]ii( Il a iiiai I4-1 'll niaml} inpi.itant 
to '*n i4-t\ 'honhl I a snip icil to 14 '- 
n.iin, 4".an it the tin'm} 4 il ]"‘ii‘!.«- 
tnm wall* nhnn* to In* mji'sn'o'n d 11 
i ' an anomal} in lai: i-lal n*M, lhai law s 
-in, old he* l•ha4'1*•d t4»i iinli\i!lioL. 
\ law s)m»u!»I la* tha I'NpH 'sioo id 
tin* 'j 4 * 114*1 a 1 w ill, j)i 4*p4>siai^ a nih* ioi 
L'atii'ial n'L'olatimi ; and a h’liislatmi* 
ileji.ii t*^ Il om Its pri'pai <hll\,\^h<*n 
if Is 4.(7 npii il in di-i-iiijiiL* lorindni- 
dii'rd*', ami not for tin* i omnnmit} . 
'I In* jn inai ■*f:ita ot our l4*»ji'lat ion is 
simply thi.s. It iloi’s not '^ain tion tin* 
e4*4*l4 siasfi( ;d la\\*, whiih r4*''tiains 
dnori ail p4*isons fiom enti‘iin;; into 
otln*rmariiaLf 4 ‘s; it (lo 4 *^iiot ^nlrditote 
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lor llial Ijiwjinotlno*, l»y wliirlitlo^ Mih- 
^i‘(jij(‘iit iiKiniairrs of tho.'^o 
loiirlil, |)(* o(»]i(‘rally loiiulizod ; Iml it 
(1«K‘> from tiiiK* to time pant s|5<M*ial 
iii(liilurem*(* io ra’^es in wliirii an or- 
r*«‘'<iri‘^ti<‘:i] eonrt has ])roHoiincod its 
imperfect (li\orc(‘, and bonnd tin* 
p..i li'*s to adin're to tlie enLrap*m(‘nl 
already \ iolated. 

riie present sy-limi i^-, lio\u‘\er, 
e\p>MMl to niMcli moia* ''erions ol)- 
Je-rmnN, than ai:y coiJ^ideralion of 
Jeiji^hitise aisomal}', tor it teinfs t») 
demr)r,;li/e i»nth tin* clic^'ev, oj .'luide- 
l\, \'. iiie!i e\ p' l-ieiice iii t!n> re‘-jn*ct 
lii'* iiidiii::(*nce o| tie* ]«‘Lii''l‘.tm (*, and 
!hi»s,> •aln'i-', t!<»m which it ue- 
.'\ unh'hly \\ It lilieid. 

l ie -e a( f'- of the h‘L:i-l.;- 

iiir»‘. ll.iiiijii tir'V name l eth p. r ties 
i '1 |)i I mmim iiiLj a mari nije d '•»ol v ml, 
\ i‘i p! (u'e- '«edl \ i:iaMtoi!l\ OilJiep. i- 
1 } I'lpi'ed |)\ liie adolieiN of tin* 
o) !i'*j I iie pel mi >^iun ol entei in-, imo 
mmi 'The dis'-<iluiion 

*»!' i’ll' 1(11 inei m..5 I 1 -L'e < el lain]} I ( li- 
d M '' ! !e"«iih-(S j'lent .'I .*'1 i,*_ e ol r 1 1 hei 
P<ii I \ lej.il, hnl t lojiM ed pai- 

t \ m named iii an m t o| thi" Kind, as 
<i h ( tl-|('i I lit 1 lie I iidnlL'enci* ol I he 
lej|s.l-,tm p,iit It to ])(' o!isiM\ed, 
ll'.il t In‘-e ads jH e iie\ ei jninled.ind 
puhleda-d, lilvc tho-'C whu'h <*om.iiii 
ueiieial 1 (fells , and ilioii^h pC'''- 
cd at the sdlnni iliMii ol i]n‘ injined 
ji II I \ in each c.ee', the In -»| ai'<l ic'.nI 
(liid t coii-'cipiem e commonlx l'',tl),if 
tee iiildt} pd--en liecuei,-'- mnti d m 
mart iaiie w ii !i 1 he p, itinn ol the ol- 
Idice, li tin- hiv\ h.-d Kmdl\ intd- 
pif«<‘*-l to '‘laiit a favdii.dde (.p]'Mi- 

(omf \ toi r!ie coienm.mcf.on ol a d i- 
mmai mi . ej iie. 

'In pd ‘ oils ill I lie humldcr cl.i-'. •- 
III soi'iely 1 iicse Is ai'c i mat tain,. hie, 
on :H*'-oiiiit of the coiisider.dde e\- 
j - cime w Inch ime-^ he im uii ed. 'I'his 
diOicnln does ne.r, ho\\(‘\(*r, eu.nd 
t'c' moials ol' the p»jor, Inn, on the 
( idti m \ . e^ poo’s tliem to a depia\.t- 
tion ncv idim In ilien ol'si ill** I ondi- 
Hon. Pd >-oii « 111 tie’s,' classes, \\ hosc 
I'cst ld']mi:s lia\i‘ hecii w ounde-d hy 
( nniiiLOil mis( ondiict, di> orce tlieni- 
sidve-', ainl, when iIm’V <1o not (‘liter 
into iN'<‘*:id.ir and imlawhd man i- 
:i:es^ so,’K in concniiinaue tl.al ui.ili- 


lieation wdiieli tin; lienmal l.nv of tin; 
land /Im’is not erant to any, and w hieli 
])ri\ate statutes eannot aPord to per- 
sons ill their circumstances. 

Win’ll tin; separation Iron) tin* 
clmrcli of Ronn* had si|rr^m>lcd tin; 
expediency of prejiariiiii a new s).*- 
tdii oi ect Icsiastic ;d law', aceoiiiino- 
dated to the iinh’])didene(* of the na- 
tional ehiirtli, a mjmmissioii for the 
retoi Illation ol the (*cclesiasti( a) laws 
of 1‘heiland was issmi,!^ Pist hy Hen- 
ry \ HI., ainl aLiain hv Pdward 
intin-timj this chai'je to thiity-two 
i'idi\ idnal-. I'lie ( ommi-si,,,, 

Ity Heiil} ' appems to ha’.e hcen 
liii'tiati'd 1»\ tiie 1 iiiLi's 'n'elous}' of 
tin’ (‘(■elesi..stic.d j in isdi. I ion ; that 
i-siied ]j} lldwaid piovcd al;oi'(i\(‘ 
on acroiiiir oj tie - dealli of lIo;t pi iliee. 

inti liad In’di done iindei the loi- 
inci comii.issi,;-;, w'e have not I;ecii 
int(»rmed. d hi’ I itter has left '■ an 
• dahmate icjM-it, which, liowcvcr, at 
h ast 111 idianl to tin* ]',!iticuiai ^iil)- 
j ‘t 5 ol (livoue, mint liee iis trom 
ic’oct lor the tailnrc of the aiii’mjtf, 
'] he '} st,'m of icunhdions puiposod 
in this ie])oit ioi Iheca-.’ot divorce, 
1 ' li.'i']'’ at onc(‘ to the c<'iitiar\ o! - 
ji ctioiis n| c \( e>si\ indiiljein e ami 
oj e\(essi\,> s.'Vdifv, sjm,p a'jrce- 
ahl\ Hi the jnevaihii'i '•piiit ot the 
Pintestaills ot that ]ldiotl, it would 
h.i\ e pel imCc-l nmeh Ico eicatJali- 
ludc in the di •'"oliiHoti ol llieiiiipti.il 
hond ; aiid, on the otln'i hand, it pio- 
po-s« d to punUh the ci nm’ of :nlul- 
tei } w ith .1 ^e \ d it} , w im li pi oliahly 
wmihi hevv’ iinsiiMi d tin* opciaTidi 
ol tin’ 1,1 V, . 

Ill thi- i epoi , ii w .is ])! ope’^cd, that 
1 le - s,*p;n ,-j imi'- .'/d* o t o;/i aM», wdiiv h 
lidl iicee ( sHild.shed hy tin’ (liuiih 
of Rome, sjumhl fm abolish* d, .iinl 
that p*';lcct (Inoicv's >hould I’l* p a- 
niiit-’*! m all c.isi-s ot adidiei } , <-i d« - 
si-ition^ nt loiiL ahsj'Ud’ \' itl.onl any 
d‘. tain ;ie(’*)iim, of deadi} I’ninii}, 
and e\(’ii of hinl iicalment. ilu* inno- 
ci’i.i ]iaii\ hi-MiL' m all fln'si’ casts 
pi’nnitled H> ditcr into an*)th(’r mai- 
li.iu'c. din’ o}ld’.dinLi' ])aity was la 
(‘\ d } cast’ to In’ |mnisln‘d eitlii'i* w itii 
])erpelinil lianishnn’iit, or w ith perpv*- 
tiial imprisornmnit. 

ddnniuh this la’pmt liaji]»ily A\as 


‘ Hi"!. i>l‘ ill*' Ih’fonn.itinn. m> 1. ii. ]*. .‘Rd. Immh HI >. 

i lh’f*n matin I.*‘';nm 1' o l^’^i.^sti,Ml•uul. Lninl. Jt'lO. 
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nevor mloptod as law, it rpoios to* 
havo exorcised an inliuon<*e on tho 
subsequent proceedini^s of the leuis- 
lature, and to liave ireiienited the 
practice of uraiithi"; divorces by pri- 
vatf* statutes, tlioui*li under luodili- 
cations disaiiTctMiiii^ widely from its 
spirit, for llie indulueiicc' so ‘iTinited 
has b(*eii limited to the cast* of adid- 
l»M-y, and has not been accomj>anied 
by any punishment innict('d on the 
oilendiii'i party. As the tirst of these 
])ri\ate statutes .se(‘ins to base b(‘<*u 
enacted in tln‘ fifth y(‘ar ol lalwaid 
\’l., we may conclude that these mo- 
ditii*athms u eri* not suLiLii'stcd bv any 
clianm* of opinion in r(*gard t«» the 
ueneral tpicstion of di\ oree, but only 
b} considerations eonne4*led with tlie 
anomaly iif pii\ate statutes. It \mi.s 
pj’obably deenn*(l im])ioper, that the 
leiii''lal ur(‘ ‘should inierpos«' toi indi- 
viduals, e\ccpt in tlie impoitant <*asi' 
ofadult(‘ry; ami no punishment i <iuld 
be justly enactiHl auaiiist an otfendei 
in a ca'-e in which noifciuTal law ha.d 
piesiTibcfl a jn'iialty. 

'fhe private act of the fifth year of 
I'dward \ 1. was not, indeed, of tin* 
same fonn with latei’ statutes, bn' ii 
professi*s (inly to !e:^itimale the cliil- 
diaui ofa C(‘rtain mai’i iai^e,HiMl would 
not have been sp(M'itied heie, it it 
had not been noticefl by nishojiteb- 
soii as :he first of tlie scjic' 1 his 
statnU* was aeceidinL'ly i(‘peaU‘r| in 
the fiisj Ve il ot Mai y, pi obablv l)C- 
eail-e the ihn nine ot tlie llldiss(,|n- 
bli' natiiie oi m.ori:i.;e, In-ld by the 
ehnreh of Home, was then levived 
in r.n::lai]d. 

From this time to the re^jn ot 
William and .Mary, the leL'islniin e 
appears to liave abstained horn m- 
t(‘tj)osine In such cases. '|'he first 
interp4)sir]ou of this Kind was in tin* 
slatuli of the ninth and tenth \ i‘;n ’ 
(»f tliat I’elun ; but this sunute nnae- 
ly dissolved an exisiinir man i;*L’e, 
without eranfimj’ to either jnirty a 
])(*rm)ssion of eontractini^ anotin-r. 
Th«‘ statute of fiie eleventh and 
tU('lfth years of M illi,un and Mary 
ronlaiiicd (ho first enm tmeut, whiel* 
distim*tly dinfiolvcil a marriatre, ami 
eiiidjlial one patty to marry ai^ain. 


Thia wa» In the same rcipfn followed 
by one oilier of the same natiin*. Ju 
the reign of Amu*, vva^ iiiul two micIi 
statutes; in tho reign of (leorge I., 
we find five; iwu'uty in the reign of 
Ceorge Ii. ; in tho long reign of 
Gi'orgo HI., we find so large a imm- 
ber as om* Imndrcd anil nine : and, 
since the acc».‘ssion of the ]»rcsent 
King, the number to the elosi* of the 
last session lias amoiuiled to eiuh- 
tei'U. from this accoiuil, it afipears 
that, in an interval ofa Imndrcd and 
tvv cnly-ciiiht years, eomputi‘i! f'lom 
the Ivv cltth \ i‘arol M illiain and .Mary, 
a Imndrcd and fiftv -liv e such statutes 
liave h(‘eu ena('ted,and that all th(‘se, 
except t w iMity-eiLiht, liav (‘ been eii 
act(‘ii within flu* lus^t and fie* piesciii 
reii^us. T1 m‘ nnmlx'r of sm-h sta 
liit«‘s enacted since the eomiinuice- 
iii4‘nl ol lh«‘ ])i(‘siMU ( entnrv is loiuid 
to lx* sjxt V -four. ^ 

Idle the Ia\’/ of Ibi'.^lieM! was fell 
in tid.s iiie<ttled sUii,.^ tlx. ];^x' of 
S( oilatid, ill leLiw.'d (o di\ < i*, w ;*s 
leiiulated b\ ^ a sumiuv, , j,;,, f,,|] j,, 
the year 1 (.(•(», w !il< li pioliihiicd ail 
inarria::cs (.f jau ><»!!>, disoKcd foi 
adulteiv, so th.it an oi d.eaiici* was 
made foi that pin t ol‘ a < ,i' e of di- 
V Ol ee, vv iili h till* pii\at(' st^tuics ( | 
FniilamI uliolly (tmitud. In ‘^coi- 
land, u hen* the ci\ ii ia\v of Home i 
(he h.isis of tin* MiUiiicijial law of the 
(oiJiifiv, ami till* (‘cclesiasi ic;d law’ 
had hei n W he!l\ sel asidej oo m'ces. 
sii\ evisied loi ciiai'iIiiM a stamte 
an! h<»ri/ii:::* «*i\ oi < c. 

(1 w e en(|uii " w I- ' i he ia w (jf |''n'> 
land remained lm'^■tticd, v\ e shal) 
probahlv disiovei suHk irnt it-a-ons 
in the 4’ir« mnsjam cs of the sev ei al 
lei'.ns. rii/ahelli, who e\eM ised a 
coiiunaiidiiiL; influence lo m in'rpai- 
li.iimuU, was hcisefl a cr lih.ilisj, and 
wa . Kmuvn to he I uomabh' lo iIm- 
ci’bbacv of tlie clei j\ e\: n in a 
ehnicli ol Pi (iti-slanls. In -.m h a 
i» iun a stalnie for ('\t»'ndiriL: l!ie p«" - 
mission ol divorce bewn-d lie* rule 
of the eaimn law, wa' m»t to he e\- 
p4'eted. In the fu'st \ cai of heriei::ii, 
indeed, we find an act forc<»nfiim- 
iinr a inmriaL'e of tlie OoKi* of Noj- 
folK anil Ihe joi»itiire ol his wife; Inil 


* (ht,,wx’s Jure, !'.< ( !<•>, Aiii^liruni, j». I,<m*l. I i I'J. 

( 1 i ri;u'*ai\ el' '(eine rfiriit Deosieiis liy tlir ( niisl-,! ni 'nl < 'iiin t (d S( m(- 

laii<l for Divoic'-, A]»i»‘;u<lix, p, Vil, Ldiiih. ami J..ijn(l. Jsi7t 
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nothing flnpoarfj to prove that it was 
<*oiiri(*ct(*cl with a (livorco. In the 
n‘ii:ns ot‘ the two earlier Stuarts, tlie 
pmitaus liad hecoiut* wo <uiisideral)h*, 
tlijit 110 (lisj)osilioii oould then ha\ci 
existed to <‘wtal)lish a re<i;ulation, 
which Avould have extended the ju- 
risdiciiou of the estiihli‘^h(‘d church. 
'The rei^nis of the later Stuarts were 
inifavourahle for a contrary reason, 
the ciirnuit of puhlic opinion anioni*' 
the lii^'her class(*s indininir towards 
Popery ; m‘illier in tlie di^-soliite 
r«*i«;n of Charles 11 . can inucJi Milici- 
lode he supposed to hav(‘ lieen I’elt 
lor tin* jire'-oi \ al'on of tlie purity of 
the nuplial union. \\’ilh tin* Ue\o- 
lotion hi'Lian a struii^^de of paitii*-', 
which continued to th(‘ coninHUice- 
inent ol ih(‘ 1 eiuM of (ic'ovLii' II 1 ., and 
lnll\^ oceiijiied the minds of public 
men. In that int('r\al, however, a 
new' jiraclice hcLian to pre\ ail, whit h 
served to supply, in s»hii(‘ deiiri'e, 
the delicif'iicy ol the t:<*nernl law. 
llow'fai tills ]n’actice has '.ine<‘ heiui 
exteinlial, ha> been aliasidy stated ; 
i.'id the iucreie'** ol tlie nuni* 

bei’ «>t ^be'^e pi ivale act" l", ol il^elt, 
a "tmim* i'\ idciici* ot the r<ccc•^"it\ ot 
liaininu' sonn' general icunhition on 
I In* sijhject, 

'I'hc two li'feat ctidcs of fairopc, 
the civil and the canon law', have m 
tlii" r<*specl, as in otlici", be« n niu- 
liially opposed, the loiUicr 
tini: iti niaiiv sperilied ca-c", tiic lai- 
tcj pi'ohiliit iiiL m all, lln‘ (lis^uhnion 
nl llic nuptial bond, thouiJi the < ,t- 
non law allows "ejt.n alioiis, which, 
in a ijoalilicd sense, it deuominaie'. 
fli \ Ol cf". 

It liad Itcen the boa^t <»t* am lent 
Home, liial no instance irt adivtuce, 
however ^lejinitti'd by the lavw, had 
Ot ♦•ill n'd Ml it bi'lore the v ejii oj 
t ile i itv. I'o siicli a deuiaa*, liovv <*\ <*r, 
did the ]tractice afteiwauU prevail, 
that man iaLO’ ceased to constitute a 
perniammt < onin'\ion, any i(‘ason, 
4 ‘vcii nn're <-ajM iia*, In'ini: sntVn lent 
foi dissolv iai; it. Ol this extreme 
alniM*. It will 1)1’ snlVn'ienl to pio- 
dina*, as an 4 ‘\am])h*, tin' philosophic 
Cicero, a) immcised in public busi- 
ness, and so solii itous tor the tav onr- 


ahle ojjinion of lilw countrymen, 
who,^ at ail advanced aije, divorccnl 
his vv ife, Tmauitia, for reasons so fri-i 
volous, that he was believed to have 
dismissed In / only ilifit he iidjt^ht, hy 
another niarriaifi^, secure to himself 
tin*, ])roj)4*rty »)f his yoiiiiL'* ward, Fnl- 

\ia, ainl afl4*rvvnrds <livor4'4*d tliis 
otlnu* vs'ile, simjjly becaiis«* sju* S4*em- 
ed to rejoh*4‘ ,ii tin* death of his 
daiiiiliter 'I'nllia. 

Au:instns, amoie..i‘ oiln v nn*asuv(*s 
4 )f reformatiuM tirovitlef) in tin* Ju- 
lian law, einleav 4 >nn‘(l to (imtrol this 

lic4*ii"4‘ <)}' divoi4-4‘; hut his elVoiis 
vv 4*14* unsin-c4*s-lnl,and it liasjlnmLih, 
sine4* the impi'iial l:o\ 4‘nim4‘nT he- 
4*am4‘ ( hvi-tian, vvilh mm ii r'lniiri- 
tioii, 4 oiiTimn‘d to thi" rlav To4'liai;;c- 
tciisi* thi- Homan law. C4>n*-ranrinef 
allow(‘J a Im-han^I dnoiie lo'-^ 
vvif4*,noi mily if sin* weic an adul- 
l 4 *i (‘ss,l)ut also i I ‘-1)4* vv eia* a ])oi"niici , 
or a ]n oj'in I’s', ; and thi* witf* to di- 
\ on*4* In'i* lnis]>an(], il lie w 4*1 e a i on - 
<ler<'i, a pjfnonei, or a viol.ito. of 
‘''4‘imh'hi C',^ or ij In* had heen tour 
\ ears a])s,.nt ’m tin* miiitai v sn \ i< 

ol his cmmiiv, and no acctmiii ol' 
him had het n u'leived in that inlei- 
val. I In* liberiv of div m 4 ’c w le. : 
teiwmd*. mm ]i 4'\tend(‘d l»y Tn *- 
4 I 0 SIOS ami A'.ih'iitniian, tor ihev ;d- 
low4‘d toiii teen < a"<'s toi e.'eh o| r}u* 
iw o })*ii tic". hmiinian. tlioui;li In* 
n‘p<*ah*«l the in*, mission ai teil h\ 
t <»iisiani iin* to the wife in itie laeo* 
ot tin* pHOnn ted al)-(*in t* t»t hei Ini"- 
]>.md, 'Old also an ordinance ot' tin* 
1 m}n‘u,i Anastas'ins, ]ici mittii-L; di- 
\orc4' hv celiseiu. Ullh s-^ dn* "('pm;;, 
lien wen* made in the ih’sii e ot li- 
V i»u 4 li.isO 1\ , .nhlcd tin 4 .‘e citin') s 10 
tin* list ol 4 ases ;dh)vv i‘<\ in fav 4 iur ot 
tin* hiishainl. 

rin'clmn-ii <*l ]\4mh*, beiiii: of an 
oCwinal \4'r\ 4lilleieni I'lom than ol 
tin* em]iirc, ualij' lily a<loj)t4*d clilft*!*- 
4'iO maxims in icuanl l(4 divori*, 
tlnmidi manv ai:cs had 4*la])so(l bc- 
It'M* iln* l,i\\ 4>t tin* church was, in 
lids paiii4'ulai. full} ilctenniiicd and 
4'siabl}sh4‘d. 

'I'ln* lnitln*rs ilidinu hold tin* snnn* 
st'r.iiim'iil 4)11 this subji'Ct, ncu* was 
tin* ])i4*s4*nt jirim iplc inaintaiin'd by 


’ Phit.u’ch. 1. lie Ilf Ciyoro. 

) CojU'x 'riu'othisiainis .ha*. Ciothofrnli, lih. iii, til. J(>. T.Ui:4hiui, IbOj, 
I ('4»(h*s .bi'^t’mlani, lib. v, sod. 7. Lugd. Id71. 

Ibbl, srot. S, [] Ibid, sod, lb 
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any of tlioin boforo Aiuznslin. Tor- 
tullian- clioso to un(l(‘i>tan(l oiir Sa- 
viour, as spoakiiiu: only of a man 
who should ])ut away Ids wifo that 
hr wfffht fiiarnj anothrry and tluMo- 
foro oidy as forhiddiiiii' th(‘ nialico, 
or tho lust, of ail iMint*i*C'>sarv chaniio. 
OriLi'rnf doidui'd whothor ()io di- 
\orct‘ of a wito may not la* |a‘rniil- 
tod for A arious otlior la^isons Ia'sid4‘s 
ailultory. ljarti:ntins,|: on tin* <»tlM*r 
hand, limitod tlhorn* to that sinoh* 
ca'-i*. J(*ronn*v) a|)]a*ars to ha\o lir^i 
i on^idorod a di\ maa*, Ji(»i\ r\ or poi- 
inittod, a^ not loa\ iau' tla* parrio:« tna* 
to out'T ini*) otlioi’ man ia‘r»‘s ; 4 am- 
tiidjiir thi" di''(,nalilioatioii loost'vir 
to tin* IdniJ-lo, \\lii*)ln*r t-ln* (hvorooil 
liov hiishand, or wjin diMjn 4'd b\ 
him. Am’ii^tin!! at l(‘nL’‘fh a4l\ ama %1 
iho i:4'in*ral ]irinoiph‘, that ll^J* imp- 
lial bond not in r(‘ff}ird tci I'iila*!* 
paity di''''olAod 1)\ a (^injiaa*. 

'riio jir^t pnhlic art of tin* rhiiia h, 
I'A' uidrh tin* mod(‘i*n priin'ipi)* \n r.s 
in Ml} di'Luaa* maintaino)!, w a^’ tin* 
s('\ «‘iit»*4'nth canon of tin* s4'rond 
4a)inn il of Mil4\itum in Afnra, ns- 
s'.'inhh'd in the \<'ai' tin, and r(ai'-. 4 *- 
(jurnil} in tin* tmn* ot AnLti>-tin. T.y 
this canon, ir wa'' <l4*cliiia‘<l, that 
a<'iC4'aMy to 4*\ aiciclical and ap4i'.to- 
rnad <li‘'ci|iliiu*, indthci* a nnm <li- 
Aoiaa'd by his w ilo, nor a woman di- 
Aoia cd by In'r hn''h:'nd, should la* 
iiidtod to another, but that tlo’y 
''hould ‘•o r»‘main, 4»r Im* rciann’ih'il. 
ddii^ 4anoii Lioi'" fuillnr than tin* 
opitdon (d ,b*rom(*, lor it r<*strains 
the mall’ i*4|uall}' j.s the t4'mah* ; but 
Jiot "'O lar as the ijpiniim 4)f \uau-.- 
liji, I’oi it limits tin* di'Ojuaiiln-atitin 
to iln* parly di\ oiaa-d. 

It serins that, a^ nionhei v, by n 
iiioial icAidsioii of tin* hum.an mind, 
ha<l its oiiiiin in tin- A^aJ•nl tt'inpeia- 
tnia* of Kii Vjjt, so anothei part oi’ tin* 
^,nnc I'catcd eontiin'M was natui.'dly 
lilti'd to LO'in-rafe th<* kindn’<I di^- 
]}ositi<,'n of asc4‘iii- riLonu*, by whi< h 


tlu* nuptial bond was at Icnj^tli ri'ii- 
derrd indissoluble. The princijih* 
was slowly, and w ith diniculty,atlopt- 
eil in Kurop(', which w as not subji'ct 
to a similar iutiueiici*. lA<*n in the 
year odd, a coumdl,^^ ass<*nibh*d at 
Aii'atlni in Claul, di*<T(*e<l only that, 
it laymi*n, A\ ho ilivorci* tlM*ir i\iics 
without some A4*ry t»ri<‘\ous taub, 
and without as^iiznini: any ])U)bahle 
H‘ason, do this that they may 4*ni;a;re 
in unlaw till conm*\ions, or with tin* 
wi\eN ot oih(*r men, Ix'loi** lh(‘ir 
A\n4slia\4' been 4‘4nid(‘mn(*d hy tlie 
pr4)\ incial bishops, tln'v >hould la* I'X- 
lannnnuiicalcd. itwas'l'l- iesci\(4l 
for tlie hitler pait of tin* Iwellth ainl 
tin* 4*ai licr jjai t ol’ the t hn tcenth C4*n- 
tnrv, amlfor'-m h iMmlillNa*. .\h*'an- 
dei ill. and Imnn-ent li(. to I’^-tahli-'h 
tin* law of tin* i him-h, licit maiiimo- 
n\ ri'iiul.n!} com Iinh-d, should in 
114) 4‘ase h(* ui^^oU 4 <1. '! ij*‘ bo nn*i ol 

lln“4‘ poiUiji'-, it will 1)4* i laadhn-h*!!, 

w .is tin* a4l\ 4*r^:ir\ or ( ui Ibm v lb, 
tin* lattt r of .lobn. 

\\ 1)4*11, in tin* sivieeiiih 4*4 ntni\', a 
' 4'paiati4>n inim tin* i hnit h 4>l Koine 
w.is i*r!t*cted, a ( 40)11 ai \ ^pii il in 11 - 
liard to tin* (jiiestion ot di\4)i(i‘ iia- 
turall) pn*vaib'd amoiiL Protesumts; 
and Milton, tin* liiert adxocah* ol an 
4*nlari»4*d iieinlom in tlii-* paiiiciihn, 
has aecor4rni::l} | i protliice<l a lotnj 
b"! ol aiillioritic*'-, amoni,' wliir-b we 
tmd tin* names of W ieklilV, l.utber, 
.Mi'hmcllion, and 4*speeiailA Knei*i, 
as admiltinir dnorci*, not only lor 
adulter y, 1 ut aKo in otln 1 4 as4'^. It 
aJ>peal'^ aho fioin tin* litftnixfhn 
J.i I a f ft H'at f/ m ptepaM'd bv 

4 omini'--'iom'i 1 I. 4 * h“: d ol w Jnoii 
A\a*> ('lamn 1 , thni tin* oii^inal n*- 
lornn*is of Liiuland mitiilaim'd ‘•i- 
mil 11- '•('ntin:e)'ts. 'I'be d4*atb of Kd- 
ward \ 1., lio\\(*\er, ami the ^uhse- 
(pn'iit airitatioris ol tin* i^oi 4‘imm nt, 
impj-di'd tin* -^etth'iinoif of this \4‘i\ 
iio])oitai:t (pn-stion, and the**e c(on:- 
Ines ha\ 4* 1 emained iirnh*!' tin* 4'eele- 


* A»)v, !\rarri4>fi4'iii. lib. I. xxmv. 

)■ CoiiiineDt. pars piior, ]», .bbl. Inilrti.i' KuTh 

I E[)*»'en>e, 7'iH. ()[>. Ln^flnni IJaniv. lf)(jU. 

5 \ \ /inainlinn I’.p. Oj». loin, iv, p. Itjvf. Ih-iriMis, 1 

jl Oa. ti iij. \i, jtp. .‘ifr.'h ‘/ 1 |, \»'iiriiis, n.'ll. 

*' ( eipnvjmis Carnniifi (jH'ireiii \III. p. V'.^I. I’aibii'', KibE 
( halil)' i 4'( ( 'cs'>ai tii, loin. v. Voiictii'., IT-S. 
j l)*'fi<*t. torii. Id). i\, til. !d. ( 'orpiis .bn is Canoniii (be:*. \ I 1 f. p. 

n l)o4 1) i:i«* ainl lo'iiplijH* ot J.tiMfiT<*, inhiirr ^<<1 to tin* I’arlMiin'nt of J.ii;.;l;ui<l, 
W llJi the /Vs a:nhlj . 



1 ConslileraHons on 

Inw of Rorno, (*,\V(‘j)t so far 
as l«*irislaiivr* acts for tin* relief of iii- 
<li\ idiials have infrinirod that iiiiac- 
know ](*<l2‘(‘(l, hut yet in some decree 
admitted co(h\ 

If it he thou2;lit that th(‘ roinpara- 
live purity of e(Uj jiiiial morals amon^ 
MS in;iy h(‘sl he mainta!ii(‘d, hy per- 
si>iin^- in the ])r(‘s(mt pi'actic(‘» how- 
e\ (‘c anomalous, it should h(‘ eou'-i- 
dered, that t]i(‘ intimate, and daily 
increasinu:, eommunicatiem with tiie 
coaiinent, has peihaj)s alieady in- 
irodinanl anionLi' us, hut (antainly 
trndN to introdnc(‘, a laxity of do- 
mestic moral", \\hit*h ma\ widl hi; 
il'sMued to re(|nir ^ a amen al d ‘t'O- 
mmation oi'|!’(‘ le'fislatiu e,tor truard- 
iii'i’ til * sanctity of Ihe niipti.il union. 
'I'liat tlu" cannot he elleeted hy }>ro- 
Inhilm.! in ('\“rv(‘a>e a di'.^olntion 
oi iImI II. 'ion, i" nnha]»pily a]Vj>areiU 
in t:r‘ notorious di^rci;'ard ol its oh- 
lij it'oiis amonir tin* Jlom.ni Catliolic 
n It '.oil'' of I'ini ope,in w hieh the union 
is I idissoln'nle. It i- IicKm d iiatuial 
tii’'i liiOs)*, wild iVel t iiein-(*l \ es tor 
e\t'! ixnind l>y :i'i (*nj,iL,eim*nt, tlie 
piiinai } diui;. ol \\ hich has heen \ io- 

I it.'il, dionld h ai I! to acipiicsce in a 
liceni’oiis.i,' -s, for >\]iich the hnv af- 
ion! . li.em no ctual redn*S", and 
to sack coiopeus.ition foi lh * injnr\ 
in iiiiil ninj the coielucl 1)\ wMcIt 

w *'i a'jLi'i ic\ ed. 

11 l)cs ii.jfoi innate!} happem d al- 
^n, ll.it tlii’ coi!ti,ii’\ extieim* ol’ an 
e\c "'ive facilll} in di-siih Inu mar- 

I I u hiel), ihoiiiih in \;iri'ms <h*- 
pre\.iil" llironuh all the i’lo- 

icsanit I'onnirics ot (leiinanv, has 
joaidiiced eli'eers almost eipia!!} in- 
|iuions. A sejiaiaiio'i is there oh- 
t.iiiieJ on re, e oil' m> tiiiMn;:', a.s to 
dilVer little from mere caprice ; s^ 
tian m.irri'i'.:’i‘ i" litiU* mon* th,ni ;i 
li. enscd concuhiuaue. In Prussia, in 
p.oiicul ir, tlnee thousand mania-res 
w ,M e dissolved in the \'‘*ar 
amniiii a jiopnlalion not much e\- 
fiM'dinj ten million >. In till" i^overn- 
m 'lit, a code of laws li.,s heen pre- 
wired under the direction ol the ce- 
li'hiale.l luedeiic. thel' ^em*ral prin- 
< iples of w hii'li were l.iken from tin* 
Ptoinaulaw; and, accordiiiLT j to this 
eodi*, a marriairt' may he dissolved 


Hmsn«'!1's in (M'l'inany. 

I 'flu* rM'ih*rii,i.ui C’mU*. 

J Ibid. tit. ill. nrt. 1 , sivt. 3 ,V 
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hy mutual ramsmit, if at the close of 
a year then* should remain no hope 
of a reconciliation. 

Tin* Prot(*slanl‘} of the continent 
thus ]>resent aii (‘xample of licensinl 
lil>(*rtiiiism, wiiile the Roman (’atlio- 
lies, under tin* too riiroroiis restric- 
tion ol a law’, which wa* havi; hor- 
rowed from th(*ui in tin* alismice of 
a lietter, \ iol.iti* w'ith litth* scvnph* 
an ohli'iation, which they cannot ‘^et 
asiile. it siMUMs to heloiiii* to the, 
Hiitish tiie, {*rnment to e-i-ahli^h an 
intermeiliale, and pvopi*rly limited 
r(‘LMdation, A\ hirh slioidd neither eii- 
coniM'/i* lic(*ntiousii(‘ss hy facility, 
nor eoiTiipt the conjii'ial union hy 
lendeiinir its disMilntion ho])eless. 

It will he admitted, tljat the de- 
termination of llie (jm*stion coiicevn- 
iuLf the hnvl Illness of so dissolv ins'* 
l)i(‘ hond of mai i ia^e, as to jicnnir the 
separal-'d parties to enter into new^ 
<‘n>/a,remeHts, mnst depend on tin* 
jusi inlerpret.Uion of tlio«.e jiassa^es 
of the ( 'hristian sciiptnies wlneli re- 

l , it** to tills snhj''(‘t. \\'li('rh( i- the 
coniiact ]'(* det'iin'd to lie, in in I'onn 
of soleniiii/ialion, i i\ il, or (*cch'sias- 
tii :d, it must h** acknowh'diied liy 
all (')n isii'iiis as a divine oikllnance, 
tin* olili'Ml’on of whiclj **an he i**- 
la\*‘d onlv in ion reNpoinleiict* to tl'** 
di'.d.uaii.u”- of liie div ine w’ill, t\ Iiicli 

m. ay he ftuind in tliosi* \v'ririiJL''s. It 
so iiapjieiis, that they (“ontaiii ti\<‘ 
passau-'s n latini: to this snhjecr. The 
R.»m:'ii’-ts ' i\-ly on ihii'e ot thes(* 
li\t‘f«)i their prohihitiim (*f a com- 
ph‘t<’ divorce, Ll'iny no atieiiliim to 
tlx* reiiciinina t\\u, wliicli. I-owe\er, 
ai,‘ tin* nnist specitic and distinct, 
and slioiild iheii*t*>iv* nauirallv he 
cojNi,Ier«*d as inti'rpi etiny and limit- 
ing the others, 

\\ i* lind in tin* two uospeU of M.iik 

and Luki* ]n»siti\e piuhihitious (,f 
divoice, witlioiit any unalirication or 
e\ce])lmn. In, tin* lot nier ol these 
two nan ariv 4 *s, our "<.«\ioni is n'pre- 
seuv‘'d as d**ckii ine, iliaf “ whos*n‘\ er 
>lcill put ,sv\.iy Ills wife, and marry 
am'ther.connniitetli adultery ayaiiist 
ln‘i ; and if a woman shall p«it away 
ln*v Imshand.amt be married to auo- 
tliei.she coiiunitteth iiduH#i-y.” In 
the hitler' it is jiddv'd, “ that whoso- 


"vol. ii p. Ol. Ihiilib. ls‘,^8. 

M'l’t. *^S. Kdiiib, 1<(31. 
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ever man-ietli lier tliat in put away 
from her hiisbaiul, eominittiM.h adul- 
tery.” But it is to be eonsiden‘d, 
that as the former passaire is au an- 
swer to the fpiostion of tlu* Pliarisees, 
whieli by Mark has been stated witli- 
out any limit iup; speeilieatioii, tin* 
answer sliould ])e intt'rpreted but as 
a t^eneral di*t‘laratioii, winch mii:h1 
admit qualilicatioii in a ])nrtiindar 
case. Mark lias not, like Matthew, 
represented the PharisiM's as tnujni- 
rinu', \Vh(‘t]ier a man niiaht put away 
his w it‘e “ for every cause,” that is, 
for ('V(‘ry cause understood to be al- 
lowi'd by the law of Moses; hut ue- 
neially, hether a man mi^ht put 
away ids w ife. M’he <piestion beinij- 
stated thus «jenerally, tlie answer is 
luitur^dly i:i\en \\ ith a similar L’cne- 
ralify. The passage of kuKe, aiiain, 
does not lefer to any (jue-^ticni of the 
Phari-ees, but intnady states gene- 
rally the indissoluble nature of tin* 
nuptial union — a (ha-tritie most im- 
]ioi tant to ( hristiatjs anddst th(‘ wide, 
license (d di\oree, in which both 
,b*AVs and (ieiiriles then irnbdL’ed 

lluMiJseh es. 

Mattliew, as addiessintr Idinseb* 
«spe<‘iall\ <(> the .hwAs, naturally 
jnore specific in Ids referenct* to the 
piovisioijs (jf tin' .lewi-li law. fids 
ev an/elist, it sjjould a No he ohser\ ed, 
hasy ivi ■n’^ two pa's;j^esi'elari\ e to the 
tpiesiiou ot' dis orce, one < oi l espond- 
in‘j to ih(' passa'je in tin* nariari\e ot 
MaiK, tlie odier to tin' •j‘>as<fej:(* in 
lh;i{ «>l !jd\e. In tin se Tw<» pass, mm, 
thus cot r<‘spondine' to the others^ W'e 
liinl an e\ce])t' «1 c.ise, in w hich di- 
vorce is jjermitted to the lolloweis 
4if .h‘-<us (’hiist; and it is a soimd 
])i im iple i)f inter pr<-tafi<in, ihtit of 
t\\ (Hitrrrativ (*s of tie* rliscoiuses of the 
same per.srm, tliat \s hiclt is thi‘ more 
irmre/'a! -liouhi In' ruiderstootl auree- 
ahj\ to the (juaiilicatioiis of that w hirdi 
is the luorr' detailed. 

'I'lre pa.ssa!»o*s cited Ironr Mark and 
Luke are two of tl»r* three on uhicli 
the Kotnaidsts lely, in lesisfin^Mhe 
adndssion of flivone properly so 
namerl. The third is contained in 
the tirst^jiistle of I'aid to the Co- 
rintljians. In this pass;n/,o Paid sf!\s, 
.\nd enio the rnarriral | conuuaTnl, 
\ef not I, hut tin* Lord, hu not the 
wife depart troiiJ In*!* hushand; but 


and if she depart, let her remain un- 
iiiarried, or be recoiicileHl to lior huK- 
haiid ; nn<l let not the husband put 
away his wife.” Of this passaj^t* it 
is to be remarked, tluit it is a part of 
an answer c^ivtui to a rpiestion, which 
the (loriiitbians app<*ar to liavi* j)ro- 
posed to the A]>ost(e, concf'iniii'i’ tln< 
preferableni'ss of celibacy to a mar- 
ried lib', in rt'ferenct* to the prtietier* 
of devotional exc'rcises, ainl that 
tln'ic'fore it cannot fairly be consi- 
dered as bavinjr any relation whatst)- 
cAcr to tin' Vi'iy distinct ipiestion of 
the justiliabh'ness of dixorr e i'or tin* 
ofl'ensiu' coinlin’t of r'itlier of txx o 
]xarti<‘s comn'cted in nnuriaLU'. In 
rej)ly to fin* rpn'slion wbieh hail ber'ir 
tluis propo'i'd toblin, tlie \postle fii sf 
ad\is<‘s, t)ioiiL:h xvitlionr enjrdniinj, 
that tlie inai rii'd simiild sepaiati* Imt 
for a lime, and that fhey miulif dc- 
\ ote theinseh es t(» pi ax er ; and tln-n, 
lest this (h'Xotional «‘\ei'cis(‘ shonhl 
be abused to tin* dissulution of the 
nuptial bomb be sidijinns, tVom 
the l.ord, that no ])(‘rnianent sejaiia- 
tion should hi' <‘lb i ted hx the act ol 
either ]»arty, sf> as that tliey should 
not be cniisideiM'd as sii)| bound by 
theii formi'r union. It i- manitesj, 
tliat the direction thus i/ixeii rchit«*s 
only to tin* d(‘\ otional c\et'cises, con- 
cerning wbicli tin* \posi]«* bad liecn 
consulted, and ind the laxs lidni'ss 
ol a dixoiee oi’cjisioned by mis<*(»n- 
diict. 

If Iience*a]xpiMr’s, tliat the tpiesficm 
( oiicei niiiLi tin* lawfuliK'ss of divoicj* 
nnet he decidedly a consideration 
ot the two ]jassa'.>es ot the ( iosp,'] 
of .Matthew , r•ach of xx liir h sp,. cities 
a case to xxhiih the ]nnhi(>ition ot 
(lixon e is not e\tended, arnl, <*nnse- 
<jin*nr]y, by dii ect ainl neces^a^x in- 
ti . rnn-e, allot s a dl x on e in this ca -e, 
\^ ** are their-foie now to consider, 
XX bat is the precis«* desr l iptioii ot the 
case s,, r*\jM*pte<l. 

It is remarkahle, that in tln*se two 
passaires tlie exception is siiecified 
by a xxfird siirniiyinM fornication, and 
not atlnlterypuid ruTorflin'jIysotrtms- 
lat(’d. 'l ire choice of this term has 
perplexed conirnentalitrs. Perhaps 
llie selection may la* satistacforil v 
evplaiimd, troni a consideration of 
the state ol tlie existinir law of the 
Jew >, with uhich our Su\ iotir proha- 


^ Mutt, V. ; xlx. 3 . 
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|)ly slmnnod to intovfero by any direct 
iiijuiiotion. For adiilb'ry the law of 
]Mos(*s ^ bad prescrilaid death, and 
tln‘reFore by that law, divorce was 
jiot aj)|)licable 1o that offence. If, 
then, onr Sa\ionr, in Jiis prohibition 
of divorce, had ex])r(‘ssly excejded 
th(‘ c-asc f)f adidtiM'y, as oiui in wliich 
div(»r<‘4' was permitted, he would 
ha\e exposed hirnsrdf to the very 
i*hnrir(‘ of atU‘in])tini<- 1o rescind the 
law of ]\los(‘s, which his ad\ersaries 
\v<‘r(‘ at that \er\ tinie emh*avonriii^»“ 
to fasten ii]ioii him. "I’his incoine- 
nience In* a])])enrs to ha\e a^oid(‘<l, 
b\ em|)lo\ inu a dilVerent t<‘rm, u'hich 
\et mitiht, with sullicient ])erspienity, 
coin i'\ llie s;jme idea, and lia*-, in n - 
a!ii>, lanm alw ays inter]»ret(‘d. 

'I'his comideration appears to re- 
cei\e <‘onr!i Illation Irom } tin* story 
ofthe \\ oiiiaii l.ihi'ii ill adiiitei-y,\\ Inch 
Ini'' he(‘n lecordeil liy .loliii. TIk* 
PliiM i'-ei'^ .m<l '•s( lilies seem to ha\ <‘ 
inidei ‘«‘t<»od, tliat .le^ns had in thi** 
pal liciil.ir iiii])iiL:iH d the law of Mo- 
"c-^ ; and to hriii:: him to a test, tinyv 
pi e'.eiited lo him an ad nhercss, stated 
lo him the law, din-clin^* that she 
shoiihl lu‘ put to (haith, and ilemand- 
ed his opinion on the Mihjeet. 'I’he 
cas(‘ wa^ pu’ci'-'dy oiu' for the a])]iH- 
carion of the law , because the woman 
hail, as they ^natml, Ix'en taken in tin' 
act, w Iiich W'l's the cn^^e spe<dfied in 
tlie law', d'li(') niiiilit therofon' rea- 
sonably h;n c expectml, tliat tile an- 
swer of our ^a\ionr would deti'r- 
mine wliellier he was disposed to 
m:.i!it,i:n tin* exiviiue law, nr to set 
it aside. We may aeeoidiiiely con- 
< liide, that lln‘\ ei e de^irou*' of ile- 
piixiiiij him of the ]troiection whiidi 
lie seem- to lia\i' soiii^ht in the snh- 
-liiiitioii of another term for tliat 
w ITn li woiihl have hrmiuht him into 
adiri'cl coHi>ioin\ itii theexi-tiiiy hiw, 
and that, \>ith this intention, they 
laid suhmiiled to Ids jmli:nn'nr the 
(h'eisitiU of a ca-i* which ])n'cdudcd 
all amhenill \ . fhe w i-'doin ot our 
l.*ord, liow(‘\<'r, extricated him from 
die wen-»<mtri\ ed dillienliy. His 
wily Jid\ c'lsarii’s all departed, con- 
vinced in their conseii'ina's, hy his 
h(‘art-sefirchin^a]^]n‘al,that they were 
dis<pialifi(‘d, hy their own miilt, for 
exeeutinu: u])ou nn offender ;i law' of 
riiiorous so\crily. Jesus thou turned 


to tlie xvoinan, and said, “ Neither do 
I coiidoiim tlicc.*’ His purpose was 
to Kuhstitutc a law of divorce for that 
severe law of Moses, and therefore 
he would not sentence* her to the ])e- 
iially xvhich the ancient lawgiver had 
ordaim'd for her offence. That of- 
fence in a moral \iew he did not 
o\erlook, for he directed that she 
should “ sin no mor<‘ hut the law 
of iMost‘s he di'signed to abrogate, 
and thei'efoia* In* did not condemn 
h<*r to the jitini^hment which it pre- 
scrib(‘d. 

d heie is one ]>articnhir of the ad- 
monitions of oiii' l^ord in ri'gaidto 
<li\orci‘ which s(M*ms to haM* wholly 
e^caiied ation. While lie has, 

hy an oh\ ions inference, ]a‘i milted 
the innoeetit jierson, in the c^x* of 
adnlteiy, t(> enter into a new mar- 
liane, he has hi'en '•ilenf in reiiard to 
the ofh'iider. Aeeordiiu.'’ to Matthew', 
who alone has spiM ilied the exet^pted 
erme, the man w ho for any other ri*a- 
son di\oreetli a w omaii, is aijswer- 
ah1(* tor any adultery liii Ii she ma\ 
in such eireniiisiaiiees hi' ti'upited to 
commit ; and tiie man w ho mai i it s a 
w onian >^0 rli\ orci'd committeth adnl- 
t<‘r\. lint ('onci'rnintr a woman di- 
loiced for the suflii ieiii t an^e of 
adnlti‘ry, our ^a\ionr is silent; and, 
a]>]iaieiitly le-'t any infert'iici' shoiiiil 
he drawn to this as the exeejited ease, 
no mention is maile of the LTuilt into 
u hich .a w’oman may he led hy an nn- 
andiori/ed di\ orce, i‘\cej)T as it con- 
cerns her associate. Yet, acei/idin.^' 
to Mark, the woman who jmttetli 
awas ht*r In^shaud, and inarrii*ih an- 
otlier, is at onei* ])ionoiineed an adnl- 
tf'ress, and no mention is in this eu'-e 
made of the Ine haiid, w horn w e must 
sn]>j)osc to have been nnpistihahly 
<li\orced. How can tliis he e\])l. lin- 
ed, (‘xeept hy coiieei\ in:i’ tliat, in the 
only jnstiliahle ca-'e'of di\orce, the 
])eison diiorced is an offender, eon- 
cerniiii:* whom onr Saviour clio*»(' to 
abstain from eiviiig any diri'i'tioii 
evi'ii hy infen'iiei* r Both hy Matthew 
and Mark, the w oman is described as 
enlt'i ing into a new' marriage. In the 
statement of the latter, the w'otuan, 
to whom no anteced<*nt guilt Inul 
been imputed, is said to eonnnit 
adultery iu marrying another man: 
in that of Matthew', the man who di- 


* Dcut. xxh, 2;?. 
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Considt’f'afton.*! on 

voiros liis wif<‘ wilhoiit MillicMont 
caiisp, is said to (“aus*' lu'i* to coiii- 
init ajflultcMy, and tli(‘ mail avIio mar- 
ries lic*r is said to contract tin* like 
piiilt; but of tbe woman luM^t'If no 
jmli^ment is proiioimccil, a]>p:in‘ntly 
lest an infenmct* slionld la* (Irawn in 
her favour, when a divorce had l>een 
instilled hv her pre\ ions misconduct. 
Why should the conduct of tin' wo- 
man, in ('utt'rinir into anotln*r mar- 
riaiie, he diroi'tly censnrisl as adiihe- 
roiis in tin* oiu* casa, and not in liie 
otln'r, imh'ss it were tin* intention of 
our .SiiAiour to pass in sih'ma* o\ 4T 
the case of the on'endiiiLi' ]).nly. h*sr 
his determination slnmld lie so |n‘r- 
Aerted in its apiilii-ation as to alloi’d 
an indirect 'sanction to l)ie criminaii- 
ty which miiiht justify a (ruon er 
If our Sa\iour had diieellx au- 
thorized the iidereina*, that tin* of- 
b'lnlin'.^ party, in i*nlt'riu.i into an- 
ollcT marriau'e, would ina 4•onlmit 
adultery, he must h;i\e heeu under- 
st(n>d to Lirant encoui’;;'^'‘meut to the 
adtiliiToiis (a>nu('\ion which had o('- 
ca-iojied the divorce, h'-.-aiisi* a mar- 
riage contracted uitli the paitin*! of 
that LUiilt would C''r1 linly he h's-s ol»- 
jeetionahle tliilli JUIV olln'I’. If, on the 
(>ther hand, he had e\|'aTs>|\ liniit. <1 
tin* perurn’-i<»n to ihe innocent j)ait\, 
the other wmdd h:i\e heeu aliandon- 
ed to all tin* templaiioijs im id.*nt to 
the constrained eehhaev enjoined 
upon I'otii hy tin* inija ilect dd.orce', 
of the clinreli oi Rome. Ileav.l.led 
ln)th ineoli \ (*ni‘*nees 1 j\ I eiiii^ ' ih nt 
ill repaid to the moral sifmjtioii of 
the ollendijii'* jia. ty. d'ne former mai- 
iia_^e Ix'inj hy direet inference pro- 
nouma'fl to he di^snUed t<*r oin' par- 
tv , w as i on-'e^iueiitly di'‘sol\ <*d also 
for tlie other, hut nothinu" was said 
To^dve an exjire^s aiitlim ity to this 
ot}n*r iamelnsirni. lie had hecii (jiies- 
tioned m'*ielyahonf the lawlulnesv, 
of rli’, OI e»*, and not heiii'/ laapjired to 
s]n*ak jiai ficiil.ii ly of tie* ofi. ndin::- 
p.c ty, in the oitly allow ahle « a-4*«>f 
di' o! ce. In* appeal '. Ui l,.r. i* d{*i Iji.i*d 
to e\j)i* 's an opinion whieh nuLdit 
h.ive iinoi;(‘d one or oilier of the 
tw o inconv eniences. 

'rie* law of <iiv oree amorer the.Iew s 
was cmited to h sser east*-, oj' of- 
f.an*e death heiiu' tin* appointed pe- 
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iialty for adult<‘ry. Tlie permission 
of divorci* in these lesser cases had 
l)4*i*n jira< tically exttmded so far, jis 
to ref4*r the mafter wholly to tin* w ill 
of tin* Inishand, for to tin* wife no 
]n»rniissiou of this kind ap]n*ars to 
Inn e been allowed. \\ In'tln'r tin* hnv 
had he{*n jnslii'iahly tlms e\tt*nded, 
had! in the time of our Saviour he- 
coim* a sidiject of dis(*ussion hi*- 
tween two si*cts, or 'alher scliooU, 
of the.h*\v.s, those of 11 ill e! and Sham- 
m )i ; and tin* det(*rminat ion of the 
c-oi!lro\ 1*1 sv w as refern tl to his jiidii- 
ment, when In* was reipiired to pro- 
nonnc.*, wl.ether it was law fill tli:ii a 
man slumld put aw a;, hi'^ wile “ h>r 
(*\ 4‘rveau'-e.” I lis ansu m' cnndi inie'd 
tl‘e opinion^ ol' hulh, h\ Ihniiinj di- 
\ orces to lliat cast* to w hii'ii t he y had 
not he<‘n at all appli.-d !r, tin* law ot 
?d(>^e^. 

Aceordiiii’' to liu* leariu'd; l/rjlil- 
foot . indeed, t he law i»l (li\ o» amou'^ 
tin* ,h‘W s did lel.ile to the ^:'!Me ce e 
of adnllerv. foi w hi'-h, h\ aiioth.-i law, 
tin* ]ien ilt \ o! death liatl been (.: d ;i'i- 
ed, and should h.* loieidin’il e- a 
nmrciful elt. i native of a \ I'rv s,>\<.|i> 
onlinanc'*, w liicli h'nl hem: pjoienl- 
2at(*<l ! ( ii t ! !>! J 1,1 n 'e//* <,i j , i • 

t ah l\ha^ (' l( si at ttaa at, li is not, 
however, veiy coiici'i V a hh*, that on.' 
law of <2n*at savciity slinuld he pio- 
ii.hl',’at<‘<l hv (iofl, for e\pi »*' 'inu hi^ 
d'*t.' i.ation o| a <'i ime, am! t a the 
V ei V sjuiie ( I line a h.r nni-h r one 
sl.ould at* ih'* '•.Ilia* lulls' he | iiiu rl- 
L. lied to in* eaj 1 i -d into i' \i i iil ion. 
.''Ui'h an ii!(eipn*<.ui'ii!, inrlei .j, ap- 
]) ai to he n fiiU'd hv tin* an -w < i 
w hi( ii oni , ev ii ni ,• lo the Ph ■- 
lisre^ wlc'il thev ileijMlided wliv 
Mo -s had diiected them t » aiv.' a 
w I ilnc^ ol <li' on-, im nf. lie iliil not 
t.’l! ihi in, t' f:t 'Ucji peimi'-'ion had 
hei-n reailv iinuied to th** ca'-e ol 
aflnherv , ami that lie \ hv an ahie-e 
of (he law , had I'V tended u to ot hei s 
to w hieli it should I’ot liav e hei'ii tip- 
plied ; yet this-hoiiM Ic'vel^i'on his 
am vv 4*r, m cm dim* lo the iat erpr. ni- 
tion of the law of M osi s pi opos(*d 
hy 1/mhtfoot. Onr davioiir, on the 
contiarv, admitted that lh«*y liad jiisj, 
ly n presoiil ( d the hiw of .Mosos as 
permiHini: them to flivorce their 
wiv(*s in other cmes, and proj*eod nl 


- I'l.it. wiv. 1. t Pt.li. S\in»|e!. in iM/ilt. v. 

j Op, v.il. ii. in Mult. V, 31. I'nific^pnia*, lOblk 
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to p'ivo tlioni a mon* corroct notion 
of tin* coiijiifral union. 

ft may s(MMn stransri', that a man 
so loariicd in fho institutions of Jii* 
<laisn) as Lii^iitlVjot slionld ])o rliartr^'d 
w’itii misconcoivin" th(‘ law of Mosos 
in a particular so important. This 
may ])(*rlia])s, liowcv<*r, be (‘xplained 
by nMiiarbinir, that lie may Lave 
tbouirht it n<*(‘essary to maintain that 
this p;irt of lb(* law of the .Jews bad 
not l)(‘en abrotrated by tin* law of .Je- 
r>us Clirist. Milton bas str<‘nin>iis)y 
contended for tlie iinalterabb' p(‘r- 
mamoicy of tbeir law «>f divorce, 
tlioiiub w itli tie' contrary intention 
of clainiiii::’ tor ( 'bri^tians t)ie lllx^rty 
of di\ orcitjL'’ tlieir \\i\es acf'ordinir 
to tbf'ir o\\ n diserc^tion ; and tin* 
i/roimd of bi" ]»lea is, tbal our Savi- 
our ' dedal ed, in connexion w itii 
ibi'^vcrv ^ ul>ject, that not one tittle 
of 1 ln‘ law slioiild fail. 

I'or delei mining' wlietiier this di*- 
1 laiafioii is ‘*uHici<*nt to wairant tbe 
opii,i»ni (►f tin* uncbani^<*a1»le naliire of 
the law' of divorce, it slionld be ♦•on- 
sidered,lbal tbe principle so applied 
v^ oiild maintain not onl v tbe riLfor- 
ou-', tlioui>-b, aceoidinii to laLibtfoot, 
llie niei ely nominal, law, v\ liicb ])u- 
tiislied adullei v w ith death, Init like- 
wise all the causes of <li\<»rce ad- 
mitted bv Mos(*-s; and that, in tin* 
very iia'^saLie in which it is found, it 
is inmnnliately lollowed by a trem'- 
ral prohibition of divorce without 
any e\ci‘]»lion. 'I'be n’tisonable in- 
tei prihation of tin* d<‘claration is, that 
evi'iv pair of tin* moral law' should 
n*main unshaken in its jniuciple, 
Inwv ev er its a jijdication miirht In* mo- 
dified in coi I espondenci* to the al- 
tereil mi « imistances in w hich it was 
to be enform'd, 

d'his eminent scholar has ri'pte- 
senled our Saviour, in saying that 
Moses had ]n*iinitte(l diviuce t»> the 
,l('\vs on ac<*ount of “ the hardness oi 
their iicarts,” as siMnifyiiiLr that the 
]u*rnii‘'sioii bi’cn L:iven,h*st they 

should be dispose<l to put in (*\ecu- 
iion a severe law' which had lM*en 
ordained nier«*ly as ji denunciation t»f 
the crime. Wean* thus retpiired to 
b(‘li()ve, that our Saviour impiifi'd 
hardness of heart to the .lews, simply 
because they miirhl be disp(»sed to 
act in strict conformity to a divine 


ordinance. The more usual inter- 
pretatitm is, that this hardnes.s of 
ln*art would have disposed the. Jews 
to treat tln‘ir wives in many cases 
with enielty, if they had not heeii 
])ermitt(‘d to di\ oree them wdien fh<»y 
had ceased, as the law says, to find 
favour in their eyes. Perhaps a yet 
inon* satisfactory inteqnetation iiiay 
he found in this coiishleratiou, that 
the ])ad treatment of the wives, if di- 
vorees Imd not lieeii very fn*ely p(*r- 
mitt(‘d, would inobably have ^iven 
occasion to multiplied arts of adid- 
tory, w}ii<‘h would have multiplied 
tin* instances of the a]i]dicatioii of tin; 
s(‘vere law ordained fur tlio juniish- 
ment of that crime. 

It would a])))ear, according to the 
last int(‘rpretation, that a larLO* per- 
luis'sion of divoKe was a ne(‘(*svary 
aecom])aninn“iif of a riijorous law’ for 
tin* ])unislinient of adultery; w heiici; 
it would follow’, that in the (’hiistiau 
svsTeio, in w liirh adult(*rv is not jm- 
iii--ln*d as a erinn* aL''aiijst tin* state, 
that liberty of divui'ce was not lonp:- 
er i'(*(piiie(l. Tin* same change of 
eircunisiance'., aieordiinjly, whieh 
nave oecasion to tin* substitution of 
divorce for (l«‘ath in the (*4ise of adul- 
tei y, may liav e lemov ed tin* oreiision 
ot that laiLU* ]>ernns>ion of ilivoref* 
in 4uln*r <‘as 4 *s, w liich had been yrtmt- 
♦*d to tin* ,h‘vv s. 

Ill tin* application of tin* yein‘ral 
piiin iplc of the moral law in r(*spect 
of tlivorm* To tin* eireninstanees of 
( hristians, our Saviour ap])eais to 
have introduced thri*4' several chan- 
i:i*s : 1. lie prohihiterl all div(»rces 
foi the ('aiises allowed by ]Mos(*s ; ' 2 . 
ill tin* ease of adulli*rv He sidisfitu- 
ted divoiee for tin* ])eualty of death ; 
and, He allow ed in this cast* a riirht 
ot ilivorci* to women, eipially as to 
men. 

In thes(' chaiiiies vve may iliscover 
the ililferenci* ol the c haracters (»f 
tin* tW4> dispensations. '^J'lu* law r«*- 
lativc* to the conjniial r4*laiion, so lar 
as it w as amonir the Jews a national 
rc'jrtdatiou, had for its objeet tin* pre- 
servation of tin* purify of dt*scent in 
tin* fainilic's cif tlieir tribes, vv bicli 
could not In* aftected by tbe irrc*i 4 :ii- 
larifi4*s of divon*(*d female's, or l>y 
tbe lieentionsness of tbe males. Tbe 
law, as endaiued for Cbristians, lias, 


^ Luke, xvi, 17, is. 
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on the other hand, for its nbjet't tlie 
preservation of the purity of tlie mo- 
rals of individuals, and therefore has 
reference to the iiT(‘i;ularities, which 
niiij'ht follow divorces, and to the li- 
C(*ntiousin»ss of males, not les^ than 
of females. The principle of that 
part of the moral law is thus not only 
maintained, hut evam stnuiuthemMl, 
while the sp«‘eial regulations which 
were accommodat'd to tin* special 
circumstances of tin* .lens, ha\e 
yielded to an ordinance adapteil to 
the ifeneral support of moral ]nirity, 
and theiH'fore hett(‘r tittinl for tin* re- 
gulation of tin* conduci of ( ‘hri''tians. 

It may deserve to h<* lejuiirked, 
that tin* ariiimn'nts of Milton, in lii^ 
relehratefl plea for a di^n eti<»narv 
liherty of divoiaa*, In'-^idr^ tin* intcr- 
ence from the di'ciaration of oiii Sa- 
viour conc(*rnin<r tin* ini]n*riHhahle 
nature of tin* law, are all re(hicil»le 
to these two priin-iples: ). That it 
fornicatitm he a *'Utlicicnt can've ot 
divorc<*, every otln*r ollem*e, which 
tf)the feelini' of tin* Ini'^hand — for In* 
contends only for the ri'jht of divor- 
cin': a wife — vv(»uld In* ii> LMllin ■ a*^ 
fornictition, must al'^o he siilVn icnt ; 
and, When a man is te<pmed to 
cleave to liis wife in indisvidithlc 
ronnexioft, it must lx* stipposcd tied 
she is what a wife is ic(piir<*d to he 
^'he declaration t>f om Saviour r-oi»- 
cernirui the law has hecu alioady 
con>nlered ; tho'^e rvv<» priin iplcs it 
is surely not iiecossarv t<) dist ns>. 

"I'he luiiijerons acts of {Kiriiann-nt 
vvdiii li, in detault of a Lreneial law, 
liave been pass»*d for tin* rclh*f of in- 
flividnals, have all corri'sponded to 
the determinatioM** ot’ our Smitnir, 
so I'ar as they hav e proeeeded. 'I hes,* 
acts have heen ])assi-d only in ca^es 
in vvhicfi tin* otfeDce of adidfei y had 
heen judicially puived; and fin v 
profi's^edly irrant the ja*rmission ot 
cTderiniT into anotlier mafiiai:(* only 
to the injuri'd party, ])einL'‘ ^ilcnt in 
rcLOird to the odier, hut fh*clarinir tin* 
marria'^e flissolv (‘d, and thus jeaviiu' 
the olfendini: patty at liheity, thoiiL^h 
not directly sanctioning any nevven- 
gaif*nient. 'I'hese acts, howev er, ]»os- 
sil ly hecause no applii-atioii forsm-h 
a., a^ l had heen made on the part of 
:• ;v fi'imile, have heen passed only 
foj hnsliainls, figirrieved by the adiil- 
tejous emnluct of their wives. It 
m .• ;rnle<*d In* tlmii rid that tin* adul- 
t ” t • j I hi ‘‘ oi ' ''U-') I'ld, liow - 


ever it may aggrieve his wife, do(*s 
not corislitiite ii case r(*(Uiiring the 
interposition of tlie legislature, be- 
cause it does not afleet the transmis- 
sion of ])roperty by iidrodneing into 
liis family a s]>nrious progeny. This 
prim*ij»le wouhl he just, if the only 
care of a h*i»islatiire should he to rt*- 
t:ulat(* tin* transmission of ])roperty ; 
hilt if it sliould also In* eonsid(*red as 
its roiieern, that the purity of tlie 
]iiihlie morals slioidd In* ]in*served, 
it miuht he right to eonsid(*r vvln*tln‘r 
tin* wifi* iiiight not to rj'eeivc* similar 
relief from the miseoinluct ol an 
adnlteroiis hiishainl. A strietlv vii- 
tnous woman h;is a fair i lniio to he 
pioteidi'd airainst the onlrjiL;(* : :md 
a woman of <I(nd>tfnl pi inciple -^liouhl 
he pion*4‘te(l avainst tin* tem]itatiou 
of ><n*kinir eoinjn'nsatiini ittr tin* in- 
Jiiry in ln‘r ow n huTid iou-'iies-^, n vviii o 
that tin* eomphiiid ol an adnlU'imis 
hiishainl would not receive attention 
'Tin* law of Seothiiid (hn's jieiuallv 
L'‘iant sin h redic-.s; and, aceordin j- 
ly, theie i- at ptcs(Uil a icun-dv hn 
tin a!jLi*i«‘\ed wih* in one pail of 
(ii'eat Ih daiii, w !ii( h imithei tin* '_:**- 
iH'ial law, nor the oi casioual ptaciire 
<d the ])ai hainent, allonls in tin* re-t 
ol the cnipiie. 

tf a «:«'ueral law wna* Mihstilutt d 
loi the oe<‘asional, hui niiuietavns vi i- 
liitcs, hithoi to euaetod toi tin* i«'ji(*f 
ot indlv irliials, mie impoitaut advau- 
taue would result to tin* puhli'- mo- 
ral-., nann'ly, licit tin* v ien> ot iiidi- 
viflu.ds would i.ot loiejci rujoy iht* 
di'.uu'ai niul impoiUnn<* of rniiaLiiii:; 
tin* alt<*ntnm ol fin* icj^idatiuc, hut 
wouhl in this r.isn j.Ku, ;js. in (nher-., 
he h*jl to tin* L'ciiC! al deirrmii .itniii 
<*l tin* know 11 law' of tin* latnl. It 
vvtiubl he a vet irieatei In uelil, rhai 
Ji ;.-ein*ral sudule would in* known to 
all, ami it wouhl he ]»laii.Iy seen, th.'i 
the suh-.e<jueiit mai I la^e ol an <*f- 
tendinir paitv is Imt toleiat<*d as a 
<’on'-e<pjeinM* ol the dis-,nlunon ol tin* 
loinn*!, eiaiited lor the lelii'l of the 
injured pi'i ^on, tin* iujuiy being siii'h 
that the nuptial uni<Mi4'ould not long- 
er In* mamtaiin'd. In a privati* in-t 4 »f 
the h'Ldslattiia*, w Inch is nev 4*r ]»rin(- 
ed, both parties appear to the public 
to he eijualjy coiiC(*riie<l, and tin* 
intirriai^i* ol tin* offender, in <‘on.siini- 
inatioii of the adulterous coiini»vi<ni, 
vvhieli had ‘jiven oi-i asion to the sta- 
tute*, is <*onnin»nly its first praetical 
jnni’-eijiu'nce, because the innocent 
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niid iiijurod party is not iiiv<)h(‘(l in 
any ]n(*viously coiitracU^d 
iiKMil, ami iimst naturally ho slow 
to onti'r ap^ain into a coniioxion, 
ill whicli tin* l>(‘st loolin^s of tlio 
licart had ]>o(*n so sor<‘ly wonndod. 
'rin* "roati'st a(l\ antai^i* ot all ]n*rhaps 
would In*, lliat siicli an oiiartnioiit 
w ould ]»7*(wido tin* sann*. huv for all 
tin* rlass(*s of soci(*ty, inst(*ad of loa- 
\ inir tin* liuinhl(‘r to form illicit (“on- 
m‘xions iindi‘r tin* innn*rf(‘ct di\or- 
CCS of tin* ecclesiastical law, or to 
st‘j>aratc without any authority wliat- 
soc\('r, and ahaiidon thenisc'h t‘s to a 
courso of jn-oHinsn-y, in t1n‘ir inability 
to ]U(n‘ure a regular and authorized 
di\ or<‘e. 

I’or carryincr into (‘\(*cution ‘'ludi 
a law' as iv propo-'cd, it wamld not h(* 
nccc'^*>ary to (*\tcii(l tin* juri'-dictioii 
of tin* i‘C4-h‘sia*'tical com is, hut it 
mi'jht«‘\eu he <‘\]n‘di<‘nt that <ju(‘s- 
tions of dixoice sjiouM ho wholly 
witlnlrawii tioiu them, and rercn(*<l 
:iltou*'ther to tin* constiiutioual and 
sansf’;M'toi’\ determination of jmie^. 
\\ hat ohj(*<’tiou ( ould he luucd 
av'iin^'t ''UhmiltinL: to their c<»L:ni~ 
sauce the (‘iifire «juesijon of the di"- 
soluti<*n of ;i mairiage, iii>'t(‘ad of ic- 
fen iiiii to them tin* ([uestion con- 
cei iilui: tin* injury sustaiin*d, and to 
tin* Icirislatme the suh>c(pu‘nl tjues- 
tion conceinin'j tin* mainteiiaina* <if 
the nuptial union V Mi^ht it not !»»* 
cinn t<*d, that tin* Jur\, inipauelle<l to 
try the (piestion ot injui), and to 
C'-tiinate in money the wrong su*'- 
tained, ‘^hould als<t, hy another ainl 
''cpaiate verdict, pi oinnnu’e w helln*r 
tin* piaintilf in the ^uit liad heen 
guilty of connivance, (ir of t ulpahle 
neiiliseiu <• r "1 he latter is at present 
res(*Me<l f(» the cjMi'^idi'rat ! m i>f tin* 
h‘Lii‘-latui »*, "o fai a^ it helonijs to tin* 
consideration of the dissolution of 
the mar. iai^e. A jurv must, howev ei , 
take it into «’onsideration in esiinia- 
lin::' the injury, for hy this camsidor- 
atioii docs it dcti'rmine, wln*thcr 
then* should hj* any ahat<*m<*nt m 
‘he I'stiinate, or w1n‘tlu*r the dama- 
ges should h(* merely nominal. 'I’wo 
ilistinct verdicts, howu'v er, a]>pear to 
h(' nec(‘ssnry, foi no liin* of general 
distinction (‘otdd he drawn, so [hat 
a mere verdict of damages should 
dec'idi’ tin* [piestion of tin* dissolution 
of a marriage. It w onhl he inuvnic- 
ticiihh* to (h*t[*rmim* gem*rally liow 
much tin* estimate* of damages might 
have hi'eii dimiuislied by a euusider- 


ation of misconduct proved against 
the ])laiiitiif, and tliendon* it would 

he necessary to hav(* a specific ver- 
dict, d(*claring'‘ the jvlaintitV entith*d 
to the relief affoi ded hy a dissolution 
of tin* marriagt*. This is the mon? 
m*cessaiy, as it is at ])res(*,nt not im- 
usiial to allow’ the damagi* to he esti- 
matt*d without oj)j>osition, it being 
und<*rstood that tin* plaintiff w’riuld 
not re(pdn‘ pa\ ment, so tliat inuniiial 
might apparently he converted into 
real <lamag(‘s, for ])iocuring ])ermi'«-- 
‘'ion to I'omplete tin* adult‘*rou'' in- 
trigm* whicli had he(‘n tin* occasion 
of tin* •'uit. 

'rin* proposed law might accoid- 
higl y <leti*rmine, that in c\ ei y i-a'^e in 
w Ifn-h a jury <hoiihl hav t* gvaiiti‘d da- 
magi*" on a charg'c of [•liminal iiiTer- 
4‘ourse, tin* ‘'{lun* jui y ‘'houhl he I'e- 
•piired aKo to dei lai(* hy a ‘'(*})araTe 
\ erdict, w ln*t her the plaintiff liad heen 
guilty of <“(»nni\ ;uic(*, or lU'gligein i*, 
ill] [‘gard lothat iiitei [•our*‘(*,and that, 
it lhi> other v enliet '-liould la* fav our- 
able to tin* piaintilf, that in tin* 
opinion ed the jury he sluvidd he 
laiily entitled tt> a dis^nlutiou of tin* 
mai riage, the mai riagi* should he 
di*"'<»l\c<i without any turther autho- 
rity. lly such a law the reun>dy 
wouhl, as our 'savioui tipjieai** to 
ha\<‘ (h'signcd, li«* open to aggiicved 
jn'i’^ous of eitln*!’ se\, rui'l at tin* same 
time, as appc.iis also to have Ineu 
ohseivcd ill tin* doctiiin* deliv(‘rcd 
hv liim, no moic than a tacit ]u'rmis- 
^ioii Would he given for (.tln*r mar- 
liagc'* <d tin* ])cisous otlcinling. If 
sucli a law should lx* ['uaclt**! for 
Jsi‘otland, «*(jually as foi tin* remaiu- 
ilcr of the I iduxl Kingdom, it would 
put an cud to the stiaiigi* and mo-t 
iucoiiv (*uicul di*-i*r(‘]»auc\ at prc'-t'ur 
existing iiinh'r a common govciu- 
meut, one pail of* the I oiled King- 
dom granting divorces, as it cou- 
<’ei\ cd, with all the laxity of i!ie civ il 
law of Uome, hut hy a statute 1’t‘fu- 
siiig-, in «*\<‘ry case of adullci y, to tin* 
o!fi*uding' jvarty tin* lilx'rty of cut«*i- 
iug into tumihcr marriage, and tin* 
4>thcr granting divorces only hy sta- 
tutes omu'ted for indiviiluals in tin* 
singh* case c»f adultt*ry, and imposing 
no tlireet iestri<*tion in n*gard to 
ninrriagt* on olh'inh'rs, tin* former 
also granting a divorce on the appli- 
cation of either psirty, and the latter 
liinitiiig its int[*rj>osiiions to the case 
uf the injured husband. 

A iSiKUonATi:. 
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AA’iikn wo vonturt‘(l in n lato nnni- 
l)or to oxpr<‘ss our iipiniou of llio 
stato of tlu‘ coiiuli y, iu such plain 
and (‘uipliatic* t(‘rni!> as ^ccuiu'd to us 
suilaMo to tho occasion, wc little 
inian'inod that wt* were about to ('\- 
c‘ito so nuich of tin* ^irtuous alarm <»f 
flu)S(* Avhos(' iuc(‘ i^uMitility is shoclv»*d 
l>y the mention of any thinii so roarsc 
as the rights ot tlie common people. 
We coiiLiiatulate tlu'se >er\ n‘tmed 
and WiU’thy ])ersmiaiies upon their 
m‘wly-fouii<l scMsihility to llie e\- 
collence of our iu'^tiluiion", and we 
only entreat that they onl<l la* 

pleas(*d to (“\ercisc their /cal amoniist 
some of thi‘ir fiiencK nvImmc it may 
])e really u^id'ul, rather than upoii 
ouis<*|\os, A\ ho''e mo'«t aident desire 
it is, ami e\ (M* has heeii, to jn (*s(‘i \ e 
thosi* institutions in their strenL-th 
ami puiitVjOAcn an lien deseited hy 
th<»se w liotn aa c had tomlly, and, as 
it app<‘ars, toolisid\ looked upon as 
their laithful t:uardiaiis, h is our 
fashion to speak out holdly and j !. du- 
ly ; and VAliateAcr may he tin* ad- 
A anta'jes w Inch altmid Aeisatilits in 
these times, cejtainlv liave’ no 
stoinmdi tor tin* e\ jn*i iment, hut must 
take lease to sjreak out, even as aa e 
huAe ))een Avont. .since, hoA\'e\er, 
Aejy Icann'd, <;r Ael A jr-tined Jieople 
sometiim's (h^ not umh'i stand plain 
lani^uaife, l»y reason o| its a eiw plain- 
ness, e o A\ illnii:, 'A idnuit <iesii inu- 

to he jiartieuhn ly < (>nij)limentary, to 
seek in lids tai l, the ‘'olution of ihe 
strani,o* interpi etation w hieli has lu'en 
put hy ^otne np<m aa hat aa e ha\e 
said. this must we altiihute tin* 

cleaAimr the i:enerrd ear AA ith liorrifj 
speecli, relati\e to “ levellinir piim i- 
jdes,” and }/,(. arln nlale noise 

ahoijt “ Speneean doetiines,” the 
nliieh, in hollow nninnuis, vve have 
l»eeM <haiL:ed withal. 'I'hese e\j)eit 
loi^deiaiis, ruimuii»- with a ni«-e and 
^pidei-liKe f|e\terity alotiL*” the thiead 
<d an fi/ f/iffurfttf//// ill) ^ ////i/o, spi iia^ 
(r<im the ass<*rtion of a fart the 
mamtenajicA* of a General prim-ijde, 
ami tlience look down, in all hnt 
spei -hiess horror, Ujioii tin* extmit <if 
revolutii>n which flieir dialectic a i- 
si>m jilaccs hefiM'e their eyes. \ow', 
as w<. oniMelves once went to srln»o|* 
A\e inni' no ohje<*tioti to the lo-ical 
madiiiuiry, so as it wenj ajiplied 
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Avith due precision ; hnt as the draxA - 
inir of inferences is an t)pcratioii 
AA Inch ia'(|uires rather a stisnly ap- 
])rn‘ation of the intellectual c}e, aa <* 
slnndd rc'comimmd practitioners, and 
paiticularly such as sit in dark lihra- 
rics, to hiiA e recourse to tlu'ir best 
specta< ies ere they heiiin. lu>r onr- 
selxes, w (‘ must object to this /jt / 
.sultuin soil ot lo‘j:i(‘, this leaping: to 
C(»m lusions in the dark, and this snl)- 
stitiition of erroneous inijiutation for 
a<Kci sc argument. 

If, liowj'Aci, AA e haAc, on the om* 
hami, to reiiia*! the iids;i])pi chciisi«ni 
ol our plain ami Innii'si omleaAoiiis, 
\A c huAc, on tin* 4>tln*r, to icjidco in 
the sAinjiathA of IcrliiiL’, AAilh aa hich 
tlios4‘ w hosj* sAinpalliA aa c nmioic- 
i.:ai <1, luiA haih‘(l our f‘\jn»siti»ir ot 
tiuc ’I’oi y principh's ot piinciph s 
AA hii li, AA Idle liiry maintain the <iii * 
oidci and ])iopoiTion (d each ‘‘C|>,i- 
nitorank in tin* state, niaiiilain als<» 
that piolortioii ami srjj,poii are the 
liL^hl of all, so loiiL'’ as then* aie the 
mean**, within tlie state, o| atVoidiiiL* 
tiiein. In o])posi|ion to those cold 
and heaitless poliin iaiis, who, with 
the wohU liheiiA and Ida'iality exer 
in their nionths, hrok with srientilie 
< ompostire upon a people's suflVi- 
iiiu-’s, we AAonld sax, lioxi'in tin* j»eo- 
ple, ami LToxern tln*m sfiictlv, loi 
their i:dod, Imt see that tiiex aie fed. 
The son (d lihutA whnh the l/d.e- 
rals athnd, is sonn'ildnu' like that 
AA hich In* AAoiild hestoxA' aa ho should 
tnin his steed hmsr m j||(> dc'eit, 
Axith maMA encondmns upon Ids n\\ n 

niaL'iianiinit V, fni 'jetriiii:, or not i a- 
linii to n*nn*inhei , that \a bile lirt:a\(* 
tin* .'iiiimai Ids lieedom, In* depined 
hmi ot his fond. \s Tot ies, \a e niani- 
lain that it is tin* diilx o| the people 
to p;!y cdM*diei!co to fliose >ef in an- 
thoiity 4»Aer lln*m: hut if is also ike 
duly of those in anthoritx to jnotccl 
the j)cople who an* placed below 
them. 'J’Jiey are not to sit in stately 
tjraiidenr, ami see the jieoph' ])eiish, 
imr, imieed, are they ever to foriret 
fliat tliey hold tln*ir poAver and thi*ir 
jiosswssjinis upon the iinderstimdini>f 
that tln-y administi*!' both moia* fur 
tin* irofxl of the people at larire, than 
the people Av<mld do, if th(*ydi 2 id tin* 
cidministi'iitioti nf both themsehes. 

It lluji were not Tory ductriiie, wi* 



should 1)0 fishnniod of tho naino in 
which w«* ^lory ; l)iit bccauso it is 
d'ory dtu lrim*; l)ccau«o it is tho doo- 
triiM* of ^n*nuiii(‘ practical froodoiii, 
d(‘ducod iVoMi tho ])n»copts of our 
rcliiiioi), and sanctioned hy tho prin- 
ciph‘s of Imnianity ; l)(‘caiir>o it is all 
this, \v(‘ oii(»vo, ayt*, ainl an* tilU'd 
A\ith disiiust and iiidiiiiiation, at tho 
])ornicious folly which runs count(‘r 
lo it. 

l)Ut t<» inaintain that tho ])oorl)a^^* 
a riiflit to ho caiod for, is, accordintr 
to tho scionco of lilu‘ral ])oliticians, 
to ad\o< ato tlanc'oiou'^ aii<l lo\ollintr 
]n inclph‘s. V\’o ]n .it(‘^t auain^-t -^ucli 
/ ^// iiitorpi otalion. It i''toa<l\o- 
( ato tho ]n’incij)los of tho liihh*. ft 
is to a<l\ocat(‘ tho piinciplos of (ho 
w i' osi philosophers of ant i<jnity — tho 
]iiiiicipios of tho common law* of 
l ai^ilaiid, and oi that illnsti ions stat<‘s- 
maii, under w hosj* auspic(‘s tin* sta- 
tute for tin* paro<*hial relief of tho 
]>oor was lirst omn tod ; hut it is ao/ 
to ad\ocale any thinu' which is not 
sti ictly constitutional. 

When wo admonish tl»osc \vlio ro- 
\cl in ahundance ami in luxiiiy lo- 
spoctiiiLT the w u'tchod condituni of 
the r-ommon pi'ople, and t«‘ll them ot 
(Ik* m‘cessi(y w Inch (‘\ists of' a hott(‘r 
disij dnition of those ^ills hich they 
unlocrmiilv monopoli/o, and w h(‘n at 
the same time we protest against 
l(‘\clliim juim-iplos, wt* are i:udty ot 
no inconsistency, or, if w (* ai t*, it is an 
incoiisisioncy wliicli we sliaro w itli 
tho''C A\ hosi* example >\ <* do not tear 
tol(dlow. Cicoio, in tin* lirst hook 
ol Ids “ ( Xhct's,” (we ((uote Ironi 
the excellent translation <»l DrC’oik- 
man, lor tho Lueatoi ease of certain 
critii s iliat w (’ wot ot, who are far 
moi'o i !e\»‘r than (lassica),) (clK Id*, 
son Marcus, that “ thosi* who dosien 
lo 1)0 paitakeis in tin* L^oM'rmnont 
should lx* sure to r(“nn‘mln‘r those 
t w o pr(‘copts ol Plato: I'di st, t»Muako 
tho safet\ and inU‘i(*st of their citi- 
zens till' i:r 4 ‘at aim and dc'sieu t»f all 
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their tliou^dits and oudofivours, a\ ith- 
out over cousidc*riu;f their personal 
advantage. And, feocoiidly, so to take 
can* ot tin* whole collective body of 
tin* ll(*puhlic, as not to S(*rve the iii- 
t<*rost of any om* ])ai ty, to tin* ])reju- 
<lico <»f or noLdoctme of all tlic* r(*.st.’' 
!Now', In* who rocomun‘nds those* as 
the j)rinci])h*s ot ^/-ood ji’ov e'rnmont, 
was so tar from ln*int: a lev (‘ll(*r, that 
in the s(n-ond h(H»k oi tho sann* woik, 
)ioo\prossl_> roprohaToslovoirum'doc- 
tiiin*s, ainl (h*scrihi*s an assertion of 
Marcius Phili])]>us tin* trihuin*, which 
ta\oui'(‘d such r)j)inions, as “ a \ (‘ry 
p<*rnie ioiis and de'spriate saviije, di- 
ro«*tly tendinL^r) hrinij all thini^s to a 
h‘\o|, which is the eioatost inisfoi- 
luno that e'an ln*tall anv ])oo])h*.’’ 

Hut wo have dom* with this la))!- 
trovoisy. J ||,» tiiijo has hooji when 

w (* ‘'houhl not ha\i* ch-sin-d hotte*!* 
amustMueiit than to enter tho lists 
with our adv <*i sarios, and hmak ti 
lance* in tin* lie‘ld of arirument, iin*rc- 
1\ tor tin* sak(* of victory; hut we 
liave* lalh'n upon <*vil days and (*\il 
time*s, when eiave'r matte'rs demainl 
oeir atte'iition. e sl,all mew*, therc- 
te»re, tuin to tin* niene* smious eebje'ct 
e>f this ])ape*r ; nann*ly, that eef oih*r- 
ini: some* brie f consid«*rations ujeeeii 
the* doUK'stie* ])olie*y e»t tin* e'ountrv. 

In the* ])re*se*nt unhappy state* of the 
mass (d the* ])e)pulation eef theso kinjj'- 
deuus, it e aniiot he* su])])e)sed that tin* 
i:e»v e*! nun*nt w ill hniLMh'lav the*ass,Mu- 
hlini:' eel Parliame*nt, or that, w he*n as- 
se*mhh*<], tlie'v w ill loni: jeeestpom* that 
einjuiry inu) the* -late* ot the* country 
whie li ('ire’umsiance's so imiverativ ely 
de*maml. It must he* ase'oitaiin*d, so 
tar as e‘xaminalie>n can asc(*rtain it, 
what the* cansi*s an* whiih have pvee- 
ilne*e*d so de'e'p and ireMieral a distie*ss, 
as that which pre‘\ails; and in‘\r, it 
must he* i*xamim*d vv liat re'latieeu suh- 
sists l>e*twe*e*u lhe*sc cause's, aini the* 
])e»lithal system we have* ]ee*e‘n of late* 
puisuimr — whe'tlier the elistross has 
its oiiiiiii in tlie ineaMire's of tlie cu- 
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* 'J’lee* <‘<nnimen law, as laiel elow n in tin* Alirreeeir, )s, that the* pevew we'Ve* to he* 
‘■eistaliie’el hy pjeisoiis, rce tors of tho rhiiivh, ainl the* (eseri^luoin'vs, so that inme ol'tht iii 
elii* for ele-fanlt eef siiste'ieain-e* , * iium whieh, re'iiiein j;re*ss a\ rite*i s inlVr, that at tleis 
elay tin* e'ea h'siaslie’Jil irvcmios sheeiilel he- iiineU* chaii;e*ahU* with the* siiiepiert of tho 
ie(ie>r. 'I'ln'V e’ithe'V elo not know', eer do not ehoe>se* tee arkaow li'el^e*, tho iinnn'Dso roil- 
ji'.eatieen ed' i lmie h ]ereiiee'i ty whuli lorek jelaeo at tho ooiiiiiu'nee ir.ont eef tho Kofeei iiia- 
tiem. M oro all (ho (eieeieoflv, foiinorly oe’e'h'siaslie al, ainl at prosoiit e*otle*siaslical in 
its name and form, lent in tho y.ossossion eef lav men, rostme’d to the* thnredi, tlicre 
vvuidel ht* inoio jnsticc iu the preejeosilioii, that the church S'houlU uiaintam the j»oor. 
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vernnient ; in case tlie course 

to he taken will be e\ ident ; or sup- 
posing this not to bi‘ made out, p’jie- 
thcr the present system, or u difler- 
eiit one, is tlnit best calculated to ex- 
trieatt* from the j^loomy ])osition 
in which we lind oursehes. 

I'^rom the ])eculiar s]n‘eies t)f ran- 
<t()ur hich distiiiffuislies tlie ministe- 
rial leader in the llotise of Commons, 
we "liall probably have' an a^'^'Oranee 
that he etm-^iders it the most “ manly” 
course to a\()w that ^*n‘at distn‘ss 
exists, but that he is sun* it is only 
one of those temporary depressi(nis 
t*) whicli all u’nsMt e<»inmereial eoun- 
tri(*s ai'i* liable, and tliat be eoiirnlent- 
l_V trusts to tin* excellent li'ood s<«iisi‘ 
ol' tlie Ibiudish ])eople, tor beminir 
■with theii dillicultic's while they an* 
ine\ irabif*, \r. \c. \e. W e tliink u e 
may, a\ itboiit \ iolt^in e to jn'obabilif , 
and on that Ix'^t uiound ot anticipa- 
tion, tin* e\j)erieiice of the past, mmi- 
ture to predict, tliat in soine such 
courteous an<l uininMniiiL' tasliinn, lie 
will I'ndeastnu to a\oid a snbje<-l, 
\A bicli be Avill 1 m* jiiiw illiiiL'’ to ::rappl<‘ 
with. ir# trust, that tin* time i> 
conn* when "inne persons will be 
fouml in the Hon^e of ('(mnnons, 
A\'ifb eiieriry ami in(lii>try 'lilli* leiji 
to compel a strict in\ <"'iiuati(m <d 
1 'lines as tbe\ arc, ;md to tieaf as it 
di'scrvc'* aii\ attmnpl to slip out ol 
the sul)|<.rf, l>y rlic ultewnice ot cei- 
1 'ill ]ielil»' and va'^ue Lionel alitii s, 
AAbiil- do no! ji) i\cn tin* smulb o 
coneei*. abb* di -ranee ben eat It I be sin- 
boa’ ol llie matter in band. We Impr 
tliat tiie lime ba- uone by, w ln*n men 
will 1m* eonlent with mere w’oiils 
w'liieli imam noibiiiLs or, if anv tiiini;, 
no! tiiat wbieb makes tbe maltrr a 
wliir idearer tlian it wa,- bebue. It 
is 1 e,ii]_\ amazinLi, bow\ even in m.o- 
ter- of Tbe first impoi taiiei’, tbosi* 
who pic/jmund tliflieidl ie- are s,iti — 
lied w iib atisAcers wlneli are no moie 
iban tli'e -lateinent of -ome other (lil- 
beidtv, w iiicli they aie indnred to 
be!ie \ e lias -.ntne relation to tin* ipie— 
lion. iSotbinL'’, lor instance, is more 
eommon itian to bear tbe distress of 
tbf jample aia'ounU’d for by “over 
pro lui fion,” W'bile other satfes are 
a-'suiijjL: Us at tin* ‘.rmm time, that 
W' rh htu'b tm merea-ied ami increas- 
ing" population, it is in vain to expert 
tb'it We can continue to ba\e f*noUL;Ii 
foi’ all. 

lie liist solutb^U js ji partnbn', aud 


the Hccoiid, Avhieh 1ms the advaiitagf* 
of being Intelligible, insinuates that 
w hich is not true. If one wen* to say 
that a mail was inis(*ral)ly poor, and 

tin* reason wnis that liis poekels w(*re 
overllowing with money, it would 
certaiidy ai)p(*ar to most ]>(*ople, ra- 
ther an absurd assigimn'iil of a cause ; 
and y4*f, it is not more* so than the 
iiue\plaim*djmd broad assertion, that 
the pi*ople an* distressed, because 
there is an o\ <*r-produelion of <’oin- 
unnlities. If o\ cr-prodiictioii mean 
the ]»roducc of mon’ than (‘innuib, 
bow <*an that la* tbe cause that tin* 
people ha\ e not (‘uouuli ‘r Ibil it tbe 
matter be ])U-bed a Inlb* fnriber, a- 
rational men oiiL^iit to im-b it, imtil 
tbe\ siM* some relation bri w eon i :m-e 
and i*ll‘ect, they will no doubt iln- 
co\ er that over production only 
nn‘an- a Li'O’ater pioduce than tbeic 
is a demand tor in tin* maike! : and 
then immediately toilow - tin* ini’poi- 
tant political ipie-tion, wti_\ sboiibi 
tin'll* nut be a demand in tbe mai ket 
for tbe commodil ie-, tbe want of 
w iiicli di-tie--es tbe peopli*, and loi 
ubicli they would be but too !»app\ 
to liIac tbeii l.dioui in e\clnmLn' 
'riii-AAill biiii'j- tbeeni|uiier to tin* 
lootol tlie malti’i"; and ii A\iU be toi 
him to examine w in'tlierlbe leinlem y 
of our policA lias not bi'<*n (lirretl\ to 
diminisb tin* v.iine of dome-iie bi- 
boiii, wbieb i- tin* onlv e(|ui\alciil 
til*' pool mall ( an In iiu into t In' mar- 
ket ; and to i.iiee pi .nlucci - to de- 
pend upon a loiTiLin demand, wbu'b 
i- iipaid in luxinie-, u-ed onlv \.\ 
tin* in b, ratbei ibaii upon ti e boine 
denial. d, wbieb liieiilafes dr-iiaUe 
comuiodi I in- ainoiiLi-f tbe pom. 

Wn have taken il-.i- in-t.mi e tif a 
A el \ mdi ISO y an-wer to ibo-e who 
e»n|Ulin eom eiiiiiiL: tin* can a > of pub- 
lie di-1ies-, ill mdei to -bew lm\'’ 
idb il i-, to talve a> .i leply, a paria l 
ol wolds wbieb rouAe\ no sati-iae- 
lory meaniuLi, insjoad of silVmL! tbe 
matter to tin* bottom, ainl coniiiiLT to 
.someibiiiLi- taiiLfible, somelbiiig that 
will bear to be argued about. Wn 
r(*ally ilo hope that tin* aiitbors ami 
jtbetfoi- of our m‘W' system of po- 
licy \Aili no lonL.n*r be suflnji'd to 
run away with tin* matter 1>\ mcie 
talk, and ipiolalions at larLfi* of I’us- 
tom-Iioitse returns, Avitboiit the b‘ast 
j)artiele of proof that sm b returns 
are rnte, eitlmr in spirit or in letter. 
Wu Jmjpc ibiit they will be pinned 
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down (if wft may uso so lionnOy an 
<‘\prossioii) to in-oacl, dislimt, and 
tanoii)l(» facts, and forced to a satis- 
factory cxpltinatioii, or ])ut to slunno, 
if that he iiide(‘d j)ossil)h‘, by an open 
ex|)osiin» of their incoinj)etency. It 
is of irre.it jin])Oi tan(MMhal no honc'^t 
man in 1 Ik^ I louse of Com n ions should 
Im‘ <lctiin‘d liom l!u‘ task of riiiid 
cross examination, wliich the statii 
of tin* country mak(‘s it his duty to 
underlaka*, by any fear of the book 
learniiiLS and tlie ready jartrem about 
cajiital, and surplus protits, and ‘-o 
forth, \\ it h \\ hi< h tliese imm of the 
lU'w school s(‘(‘k 1 > scale plain com- 
mon sense. I.et plain f.iets be siea- 
di!\ kepi in \ie\\’, and plain answeis 
be steinly iiisi-^ted upon ; let tliei c hi* 
no jii'jLihn'j, or handyini!' ot pi'danlic 
phias( w lien -o a mailer as 

tlie misery ol llie whole mas^ of the 
common pt*ople is in (pi(‘si{on. 'I’he 
!.:enllem< n pensioners and placenum 
of llii‘ new s\s|em lia\e actually 
talked themsidses inioa kind (d con- 
fused belief in its i nil h, heiaiuse thi‘y 
he\e mwei bemi lorced from Ixdiind 
tlndr lampart of haid woids, nor 
< onip<‘lled to niainlain th('ir <‘anse 
with the ordinary weapons of uni- 
M'ls.dly intelliLiible bnejiniue. 

As our new s\ vtem ot policy, with 
i(*spee1 to tiade and cnrimn N, has 
now had tlie Ixaielit oi a snibi lent 
peiiod of liaal to t»i’o\(* its ( nic.ic)', 
Ol' ihe c<M'ir.o’\ : it will lie t<n'itsad- 
\ o! it< s to sb'W\ what piaciieal '^ood 
lias .niscn liom it, am! w hal class nl 
ill,' c >oii.iuiiil\ is licMei , 1 n bei , ba])- 
piei, rh.in befoie thi- bilijlit liulit 
political wisdom broke in upon om 
coiii.cils, and caused us to make al- 
t-'ia’ioiis so inijMMlant. It the\ <*an 
shew netlmia ot this ! iml, end in the 
pieseiit st.ite ol the i oul'tr}' a dilVer- 
enl liN pothi'sis i^ monstioiis, ilu* ue- 
L;ati\e .ii'L’ument ^\ouM be <pnle sot- 
ticier.l to Lti\e llie \iclor)' to the ad- 
herents ol lh“ (*!d s\ Mem ; for, in 
thi‘ ahaiis of a nation, alteration w ith- 
out impro\ (M ium:! is an iwil. Ibit it 
would be W(dl that those who are 
persuadeil ol tlie pvisititclv e\il ten- 
dencie > ol the mwe s\stiMn, shotdd 
be jnepan'd to show how tin* systmii 
operates in the jiroduciion of distrt'ss 
and calamity, and tlius munc tipou 
their oppommts w ith the unitml forci* 
of aiii'iiment and fact. ^Ve really 
think then* is but little dillicully in 
this: yet in all matters of political 


discussion, bo^vever ob\ ions they ap- 
pear, it is liest to proceed cautious- 
ly, ami not to ventnn* upon too Avide 
a field; for tfie to whom it 

must be com eded, that they are 
iimcli more adroit in matters of 
speech, than tln‘ professors of what 
we conceive laUtiw })rinei[)les — will 
bi‘ leailv (MJoiiLiii to seize upon onii 
weak ])oint, and hy overturniner it, 
throw an air of (hdeat uj)on a whole 
aiiiuuumt, \\ hieli tlnw" have 'scarcely 
touclied. d'lie ari.'uments, therefore, 
which the\ have hitherto proflucc'd, 
shonhl he closely seanned, and their 
train of nvisoniiiL* followed down to 
tlie point vvliere the ddlerem ap- 
piais betvvi'en what has liappmied, 
ami what they mil ned would ha])- 
]>«‘n ; and let if he ]mt to tlnnn to 
expl dn tin' disercjiancy if tliev can. 
In ouj- opiniim, tin* adv ocati's of free 
tmde have tdwavs arLOied, takiin: as 
Jill Jidmiited jM'ineiple, that whieli 
(‘ominou e\])eiM<'nce firoves to be 
I’al-e : namelv, that tdl tin* lahonr 
which Ave sjive liv CfettiiiL’’ iVom an- 
otin'r connti v a commodity cheaper 
tlian w*' can onrseKi's piodnce it, is 
immcdia.ndy tniiied to s(>me other 
]>roJi1ab)e account. >owwe main- 
tain, til, it in ])iactice lids do(‘s mit 
hjtppeiu bur tint w bile we siipjiose 
w e at euettinL' tin' foreign i omniodiTy 
on terms mm’e I'avomable to the na- 
tion, av e actnallv ri'inler tlio'-** who 
Av ere tbrnieily eniplovi'd in its pro- 
duce at borne, totally unprmluctu e, 
die eonntiy beiiu; at tin* s:mie time 
burdened av illi tln'ir siippt)rt. Ibit 
a vear or Two a^o, a Pobtieal I'a'O- 
nomist, w bos,' dietnm is eoiisideretl 
as con'iit as “ proof of htdy Aviitf’ 
anioMi^st tin* iri'L**, informed Us in 
the I'.dniimriib Kt'view, that b} tin* 
adndssioii of IbreiLU corn vv e mii:bi 
obtain tin' saun' onautity of foml w i:li 
tbe hdnmrivf a imllit»n ami a iiali in- 
sti'ad of tw o millions of jicople: ami 
tin'll In' eoi's oil to say, that “ it is 
elear to (lemousti atloii, tliat Jifter the 
fall of pric.'s the surplus half million 
of hands Avoidd he tmploytd in inotn 
other pm Mid, and coiiseipiently, that 
the proiliiee of their labour Avould be 
so uuudi I'lear li'jiiii —so much of posi- 
tiAi' aiblition to tbe proA ions Avealtli 
and riclu's of tlu' country.” 'Fids is 
tbe onllnary huiiiuaire of tbe sect, and 
Ai'l we put it to tbe common (‘xpmi- 
eui'o of :my man w ho sees what is 
passiuii {irotind him, whether it be 
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Dot more dehisioii. It is easy to as- 
sert that a thiiiii' is “ elear to <iemoH- 
stratioJi,” wIkmi no atti'inpt is made 
to deimnistrate it. Wo say it eaiiuot 
he demonstrat(‘d, hevaiise it is liot 
tnn\ It is not true that if half a mil- 
lion of our airrieuUuial population 
were found umn*eessary, h(‘eaus<‘ we 
eoidd i^et the same quantity of bread 
without their assistance, that there- 
tore the country would hecome rich- 
er in coiWe(pience of employiiiiT tlnuu 
in somethinii: els(* ; but it is'true, that 
the result would la* their total idle- 
ness, their unutterahle distress and 
miscM'v, and p4'rha])s a n*belHon cau- 
sed by starvation and (h'spair. 

llap])ilv for tlie eouutiy the mi- 
lioiisof the lu'onomists have not vet 
been carried into practice with re- 
sja‘«*t to lie* reception <if toreiLiu coi n ; 
hut in the vari<ius hiain‘h(‘s of our 
produce vv hei e they hav e Ix'en adopt- 
ed, tlu' etlecls of a mistake jn cMUsidy 
sioiilar to tliat we have just endea- 
voun'd to expose*, ma v la* lound opc- 
latiiiiT in pro[)ortion to the* e*\tent of 
]a»pulation emp!oy«*el in the* ]iursuits 
:d](*ct»‘d l»y the atlopiion of the )»cw 
system. Let us take*, tor e'vaniple*, 
the* h*a<l trade*, anel <'onij>aie* the* 
tln*e>ry e»f the* Ki’ce* 'J’raele* a<lv mate's 
with its prae'tieail e*Hee*ts. Let it he 
Liante'd tliat v\ e* e an LU't as niue h 
Liejod w ashe*d eu'e* freuii Spain feu* i’70, 
as we* use*el tee LO't e>ut of the* mine's 
eet Neu*tlmnd)e*i land oi ( eendn'iland 
lor t'iou. dlee* l'a’one>inist savs, it is 
a maiiite'-'i saviiiu'" to tie* cemntrv e»f 
peT ce*nt on this artie-h*, and ye»ur 
miniiiL'’ p<»j»ulatie»!i will be* he*ttor e*m- 
]de>vt*d in doimr semmthini: e*lsi‘ for 
w hie-ti the* e'eimitry posse*sse*s i^icale'r 
advantaLU's. Ibu it so hapj»<*iis, that 
ten deeint: tliis “ sonu'thini.'- e*|se ” the* 
minino peqndatieni is ,t/,/ wantet). It 
is true*, that for .t*7() wenih ot lieienls 
sent to Spain we* o-et as nme h ene* as 
We* elid iol .t'iDU vv’enth se*nt intei 
( uinhe*rland ; Intt enir iuise,ahle* mi- 
neis, once a che‘e*rfii!, hapjiy, e'enn- 
loj table* ])e>]>ulatie>n, an* all j»anpe*is 
' Mune* alto-e-tbe*!* idle*, some* breaf- 
inu stone's on tin* reeaels, ami some* 
wenkinir at tln*ir trade for vvatri*s sc» 
b»w', that to k'e*e‘p tlieuj from starvinj^ 
tin* pa^'Kli is obliged te) half maintain 
tbi'ir ianiilies. In a nalienial point of 
view Im* dillerejie e*, as it appi*ars te) 
Ds, beivveeii the* in‘vv and the old syM- 
tem is jrist this; by tin* foimer, tin* 

country Hciidsi away j 170 worth of 


ej«ods,aud ^ets hack a iiiven quantity 
of h*ad ore, and the* vv<*alth of tin* 
e'ouniry can only in* iin*rease*d hy 
tin* aiiieiunt of tin* difiere*nce‘ in value 
ln*tvva*en the* ore re'e*e‘iv ed and the* 
u:e)ods sent away, minus tin* cost of 
siipportiriiT c<*rtaiu le*ael miin'rs w In) 
have hecome uiqirenluctiv e* e*oiisn- 
iiiers. By the latte*!*, the* country 
first hee ann* rie her hy worlii 

e)f irennls manufactured to he e*\e haii- 
jred feu* h*a<l in C’umln'rlaud, tlu'ii it 
be*e*aun* ilche'r hv the* .t’lOO vveirth of 
lead raise'd te) un‘e*t this de'uiainl, the* 
yoods whieh purchase*d it in‘ve*rha- 
V inii: be'e'u se‘Ul enit e)t the* e*oim1rv ; 
and aiiainsl the*se* t w o ju eelits the*i e* is 
no dravv’bae k toi the* support ed 
]>e*rs. If this be* a fail suitt*menl <d' 
tin* case*, ami really we* can see* no 
bdlae V in tin* vie'W' we* liave* take'ii <d 
it, it is no vvoiuh*!* that tin* eemntiv 
sbe)uh! be* eni tin* hiijb reeael to n in 
Jiinle*! tin* e)t)e‘i aliem «)flln* l Ve*e‘ j’raelc 
svsicni. !l our deinaiiel were limited 
e)idy by enir ]>e)We‘r eii pm chasing, 
tin* e'Jlse* w onlel st.mel olbe'iwisr, and 
in a le*w^ vi*ais onr mine*rs mijlit be*- 
(‘enin* ent liTs anel e alie-o w e-.iv e*i *•, and 
iineie* Icael eue* be* broni.dil iVenn .'■spam 
than tin* same* nninbei ot laboure is 
cemlel possiblv prenliiea* in Lnjlaml; 
but onr de*mainl is limite'el le» tlie 
ejnantitv we* have* imme*diati* use* foi*, 
anel /lutl we* ean ))nre‘base* with tin* 
pieiebie e* of those* alreaelv e*ni))Ie>\rd 
:is cntb'is and ealie’o wea\eis, arid 
tbei e'loi e'' enil miinTs be'e ume* a ele.eel 
nnpndilable* u e-ii^bl upon the* c«»nn' 

ti V . 

\!l tin* nn'ans ed vve*altb mav e*\is| 
within a ee)nnirv, an abnnelant and 
indiisti ion^ly dispnse*d peipul.itiem, 
j>owe*ilnI maebiiiciy, ami an im*\- 
hansiibli* sUmc of law maleiial; and 
vet, it a de'.nand < aiiiiol be* e*\e it<‘d 
fei the* pioeliie’ts ol one* e lass bv an- 
olln'i e'l.iss, tin* w<ahb will md be 
eie‘ate*<l. lh*ople* will not mamdai - 
tnie* ijood*., mele'lv lei iiie*le*ase' the* 
we alth e)| the* natiem ; the*y nnisj se*e' 
a means of e\< haiiLiliiLf them lor 
somi'thin;^' whie h is eh'sji ahle to them- 
selve*s; and, the*re*tore*, it is vain to 
tnlopi a syste*m which only im’iease*s 
tin* of altaiiiini: natnmal 

wealth, while* it take's awav tin* m- 
dneenn*nr tei individuals to cre*ale* it. 
Siippeisf* a maiiulae tiije*r of eedteiu 
now n.s te) ^ive* a Ihoiisaud L''ow ns in 
lln* year to a huiidre'd women iu 
Uoodfitock lor j:h)ves; when lie tind)* 
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Unit, hy our now systoni of j)oliry, 
1 h‘ can <^vt tin* sanio fjuantily of gloves 
from Franco For 700 p^owns, In* does 
not make a ]>n*sont of the hiirplus 
.‘JOO I'ow n.'n to tlio woinon of Wood- 
stock, nor does \\c UH<* nior(\lflo\ os 
than li(‘ did, hut ho turns off soiin* 
do/on or so of tl)o cfowu-niakors, to 
add to the now nnoni])loy<*<l j>o]mla- 
tion of th(‘ L'’lovo-inak<‘rs, and ho ijots 
his uMial (jiiaiitmii of frlov<‘s from 
I'l anco in «*\c}ianL''o for Ids 7<)()^'‘own‘-. 
'I'lms ulial is calhsl a sa\inLr is not a 
sJiviuLf; a I'll on <|uantily of sonio- 
ihinL*’ is indeed ol)tainod tor a lo-^s 
(jiiantity of soinothiiiL: e1s<‘, up- 
on i1m‘ w IjoIo, ]n oduclion is not oidy 
noi incu ascd, hrit it i*- Locatly dinii- 
ni-'hed. Such, we l)eli<‘\o, to he the 
\v «n k nej <il the Fi ee 'Trade s \ ^^tcjii: and 
tlioiiidi \\ e teel \\aind\ 4‘noui^h upon 
the viihjoct, wo ha\e end(‘a\ (»invi*d to 
ev.MihM(‘ it w ifh all the i-alnmos*, and 
« ai etnlne-'s dm‘ to so mm’v i!n]K)rtant 
a niattoi', ii]ton w id<‘h a uieat deal 
ptii pot titiii' to he }ii iiUincJil has been 
)nit hu th. 

Throniihont tliis ]ia]>ei’ w i»av<‘ 
asHiiined t!>at the '^tai(’ (d tlie C4nmtt n , 
with r»*spcci to trade and niannt<n - 
1nia*s, is lann’iitaldy liad. Wo ha\i* 
jie.iceivod om^ehes justified in the 
a‘-‘'iunption, laa ati^e of the '.'(‘Ueial 
coiisiMit to the (act, ami the indt'oini 
teiidencN of all the pnhli'-hed a(‘connts 
Inch we ha\e lead; it i-* iheretore 
almo--l needh’'-s to say any thini: 
ahoni t he li'st-, oi’ ('\poi t" w hndi h.i\e 
heen puhli-'lnMl with soinethiiii; ot a 
1 1 iiiiiiphaiil lloiiii"!!. If the list', pi o\ c 
an\ tlnnu in the nialterat i''sue, ihev 
pio\e ////<7 # ;//o///// iliat tradi* is not 
iiad ; hut to think to coinince the 
woild l)\ inlouMitial arLiUinont that a 
thim; 1' not, w hen thei e is direct (*\ i- 
(h'uci* that it i'., i^ a \»*ry idle e\er- 
cis(‘ o| aiLinnnnitatii «* skill. “ Loiil 
I'etm's" ileinonsiralitMi to his ]»io- 
tln'r*' .lack and Mai tin, that a loal ot 
hreail w a*' a leu’’ of niutii'ii, inu'.l im 
loiiuor oo coiisideiod Indicions, if 
wo .jri‘ to tak'* a list of e\|)orls for a 
ui.iNo argument that trade is lui^-k 
and prosperous, notw ilhst.iiidinLr that 
half the j> 'ojde in trade have iiothini:' 
to do hut alk about with th(‘ir hands 
in thoii jiockots, and with, unfortu- 
nati'ly, nothini 4 ' else thoro. If the 
ai count which has lioon lately ]>ub- 
lished of tln» onorniotis ro\oum*s 
sjiont abroad 1)\ British absmitoos 
b(‘ at all near the intirK, a great por- 


tion of our exports must ho a dead 
loss to th(‘ country, an outlay with- 
out any ndurn; and if tin* \i(‘\v wo 
Jia\(‘ tak(*n of the* olfoct of the Free 
'Traiio systiMu h(‘ corriM't, auotlior 
lariio portion of the oxjiorts is a more 
ovchanjfi*; w luM cas, if the floods w ore 
disposal of in the homo market, an 
o(pii\ ahmt to tlnnn wamld lie I’ri^ated, 
and both orluinal and eijiiivalont h«? 
a(hh*d to the w'ealth of the miuntrv. 

B<‘sidos, w believe that no otVicial 
return from th(‘ pnhlii’ olVn es is to 
he taken without allow ama*. W do 
not mean to im])Ule intentional de- 
c(‘it, w hmi we '.a> , which we do 
without tear of conlr;idiciir>n, that 
tlu'-e retuiiis are nmie commoidy 
accoidiinr to loim than accoidinu ti> 
ti nth. 

‘['here are a nnndmr of rules and 
lt‘chni< alilic" the know ledL!e ot \\ Inch 
loinis a ke\ to th(‘ truth tor the ini- 
tiatia), Init tho^e who com[)an‘ the 
e\id<‘nci‘ of public letunis with the 
(*\idem(‘ of their ow^i ob.s(*r\ ation, 
aie apt to he im r(*dulous. >’or is 
thi- opinion oin' ot novelty to "ome 
ol tho'^e will) now lind it con\eiiimit 
to ('\tieme horioi at its he- 

terodox). ^o )on_i au'o as theuMth 
(d’ ]Ma\ , h'^lh, ;i uenthMiiaii, upon 
whom a new liuht had suddenly 
billet as to the enoinious maenilude 
ot tln‘ e \ il ot a p.apei cm renu \ , lind- 
inu it w otdd sji cnuihi'ii hi', ai uuinent 
il he could '•ln*w that,aloni: with tea*, 
rdnindaina* ot tiajier mone\ , di-trc'". 
was much nioie abundant, thouuhl 
projier to imluiue in tin* tollow inu 
unueuieel insinu.uion auaiiist ilu* iin- 
nnu ulatt* ]HH il \ and ti nth oi‘ C'usUnn 

House retnins. It is imttosvdde," 

said the Uiuht lion. ( ii'iilleniaii, “ to 

listen to the descriptions leMUtl)' 
L:i\en ot the ^ilu.ltion ot the lalunir- 
inu pool in inan\ paitsnt tin* loun- 
tiN, and not that whate\i r 

may appear b) the returns from the 
C ustom House, ilu'ie is soim* un- 
snuudnes'. in our jnt'sent system. 
It is idle, while such distn*ss exists, 
to talk of national pro>p(‘iity.” "Tin* 
ei*ntleinan who so spoki*, lias now' 
the honour to he Secretar\ of .State 
for tin* Home Department ; and, 
amone>t many new tilings whiidi In* 
has h*arned sinci* ISH), has heen a 
mon* ])rofound deference to the au- 
thority of C ustom lloiisi* returns. It 
w ouhl, howi‘\er, in sp(‘aking on this 
buhject, 1)0 unparduuahle not to ac- 
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knowledge tlie snporior (k'xferity 
with Aviiich tli(‘ gani»‘ of tlio “ Re- 
turns’* is played by a Uiiiht Hou. 
Ex-St‘oretarv who onc(‘ wrote a let- 
ter after ini<inii*’)it. IIU skill is only 
to be <H(ualle(l (for iiotliin^' can sur- 
pass it) by tlie singular feats wbieh 
eonjurors display witli packs of 
cards. Tliouiih tiu* aicomit you 
look at appears to you to be dismally 
black, let tlieEx-Secn*tary but slnitlb' 
bis returns, and, lo ! ’tis most umb*- 
niably a rosy red. Tlu'ri* is but one 
thing that he cannot do with them ; 
if all the shipiUMiers in hamland wen^ 
in the Ciazetti', iii\e him his ]>ack of 
returns, aiul in t('n minutes he’d 
shcAV \ou clearly lhe\ \\ 4 ‘ie all \(*ry 
prosperous men, oj*, thoutih ytm had 
just u alked tlow 11 l<i the lloiist* with 
diirn ulty tliromjii an alHictinu cn»\\d 
of idle star\inu silk-\\ ea\ er-«, 
him once more his leturns, and he’ll 
shew you presimtl) that lh<‘ un‘as\ 
rotj'ues an* sleek with Liood In iiiij; 
hut as eM*n <*oujurors, to the \\ on- 
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<l<»r of all the little boys, cannot make 
llieir fortunes, so the Ex-Secretary, 
with all his very vv^onderful di'xteri- 
ty, cannot get back his ]ilace. Ne- 
vmtlieh'ss, his pi*rscverjim*e is sur- 
prising, and if nitT is lo he 

ids portion, it will lie a “ luodeni in- 
stance” in tin* tei'th of many a “ wise* 
sjiw.” Pm’hfips he works tor tlie 
\v oik’s sake, ti*!*!!!*”" with tin* \\is«‘ 
man, that “ in all labour there is ])io- 
llt,” a text to v\hich he may he the 
inon* attachiwl, as it is more like a 
sentence out of a political economy 
hook than any other in tin* whole 
Bible — but let him pass. 

It was our intention iii this ])a]>er 
to ha\4‘ shewn our \i«'W' ot tin* way 
ill w Inch oiM* new systi'in ol ))4»li4 \ , 
with H‘i:anl to the curn*iic \ , op«*i ales 
upon the condition of tin* p4*4>])h', hnt 
as oiR- <‘ssay ha^ alieady ijiown to as 
•jrcat a leiiL’th as we think ci)n\»‘ni- 
«*nt for this >i umh(*r, v\ <* i esri \ e I hat 
])art ot’oui viihject f»n‘ m-vi month. 
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\N i-ss\Y ON TUi: rm:onv v\o riii: uhttinos oi w ouosw oinn. 
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'I'm s fai \Nordswoith explains his 
/•w n Ther>rv , of w hi( h (In* hoh* s^h- 
sfatu'e viMMns to In* the almo-t srll- 
I'xideiii propfisitioii — that natural 
thomjhts, <*lolln*d in -im]»le Ijiii^uau’e, 
( how «■'. rr low 1 } lliesuhjrcl, ) sp,.a)v at 
oin‘e to the heait. 

lint the poi’t’s (ii',ri]des fjo Ijeyoiid 
their master in ai^irraiidi/inL'’ his prin- 
4 ’iples of eoinposition. J liey " sic 
in Vv ords\v<irtii inon* than W ouls- 
woith knew .” C '<»nsci 4 )ns, pia haps, 
that Ids ow n exposition ( in pi osi* j of 
his iln' 4 *r\ <'au la^ claim to v«‘ihal 
oriijjnaliry ahnn*, and that, nn)H o\i*i, 
it half co/idt*mns jtis own pnatiia*, 
tln*y deduce fi om his \\ oi ks them- 
s(‘]\es a far more siihlime and mysti- 
cal creeri — tin* *' Revelation” — sndi- 
cient, cis I have before oliservi-d, in 
the Opinion of tin* ehu t, lo work a 
moiai changi* in any erring (but pld- 
iosojihic; individual. 'Ihe Bevela- 
tifUi, a.s fai .'IS I can learn, consists in 
a divine discovery by the imet, of the 
forowing arcana — namely, a ceitaiu 
a< { ordaiK-e, w hi<*h imaginativ »• minds 
per< eivi' when, Hhntting out the cla- 
jijour of the w orld, tln‘y listen to Na- 
ture’s still small voice, het\vei*7i the 
external universe, aud the internal 


mii rocosin of man : — a ])urlfying iii- 
llm*m‘e <‘\(*rted thioiiiih tin* nn*diinii 
of V isihlc objects upon tin* invisible 
nn'iital poweis; — a soil of aunnn 
unuidt }H*r\:nlim; all th.ii is; — a suh- 
lime harmonv bctwi'cu the natuial 
ainl moial ('ri*aiiou. It is, in shoit, 
the quakelisiii oi' pldlosopiiv, the 
Iransreinh-nlalisio of po4'li \ ; a some- 
thinu ln*lW4o*n tin* ah trat ti*<hn“ s i*f 
i’ia'io, and the unciion ot Madame 
< diion But let W Ol d-w 40 ih sp(-,d\ for 
hiiiis«*ll ; 

^ <11. •• ]ii iM );ii ins 

IhiU <*x(]idsit. ) \ tin* iinli \ nln.i I iniinl 
( \inl lh<* |M 4»i;i I'sM \ i‘ |r<»ni.'is |m ‘1 ii.qis tin 
l» S" 

( >1 thi* w hole sj <•( ii - ) to 1 In- t-xh'l li.il W mi Id 
Is rilt«'d ainl h<iw <*\<,iii^in l\ t<Mt 
( i ll! nil' tills Init littii’ lii'iiiil ot loiioin; 
IIK M ' ) 

'Jin* t‘\li’ii},-d iVMi hi is lilti'il to 1 )n> iniinl. " 

fs this new r Aki'iisiiit*, m his Pica 
Hiii'CH ot Imagination, sa v s, 

‘‘ I’or ;is old .Mi'iiiiniii's Ion/; ix* 

now li lt 

lly f.ihhn;; Nihis, (o thf toiirh 

t)I’ 'rintii’s lay, with nu h ii’iiftEivc string 
C'oii«i*ntlnif, soiiniJi.d thruUgh th« War- 
hling air 
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I JibiddtMi stniiiLs ; even so did Nature’s 
tiiiiid 

7o crrtdm ,sj}rries of (\vtej 7 ml flntiffs 
Aflittir I h' finer onjans of th: mind.'' 

Tint Wordsworth, luoroovtM*, insists 
upon a i’(‘w ittniis culled from other 
(}uar1(‘rs. Ih^ seems to h(‘lievj‘ in cer- 
tain nali\e and heautiful ])ro{>erties 
ol tile ]iuniauh(\'irt ; ( what tin,* di\ ines 
would sa\ to this 1 Knou^ not;) In? 
tliinks that wi‘ ai(‘ horn in a o|oiiou‘> 
slate (d’ wi'doin and of “ heaxen- 
hoin I'reedom,” ainl llnit weha\<Mio- 
lliinii to <lo hut to ]ve(‘]) oursehes 
ahiol tioin the “ weiuhl (d cu‘^tonj,” 
andtocjuiy on oin* '"inooth unhio- 
hiMi "iieain of lhouL:ht troin iidan<*y 
to a'je, in older to he \ ei y pialect 
< I e.itun*'-. I If* ^’I'eatl} H pi ohate*^ t li{‘ 
li .iLioien’al niaiiiier in w hicli nio'^t 
]).'i .111 ^ coiiIouikI tlnnr idiaility hy 
niiiiiiii'j al'tei new ohject'., or adojit- 
iiiL' new opinions at dlllei ent ]ieiio(U 
ot dien lues, and in (‘oiuiMpieina* 
hi.’aksoiii into tin* j<dh»w ilia shot i 
Inii piliiN piH'ie ; 

“ \i \ l.iaii (Ip, \\h<‘n I liehold 

\ I ill flu* sK \ , 

So WM*- ii \\ In II my hl»’ ln'i^an, 

'‘..I i . It n<i\'' 1 Jim a m.ni, 

S » I'f It >\ in n I ^inil ».i u w nl»k 
('r h t me dn* ' 

'Idle I inlii e l.iliier ol (he mmti ; 

.\iiil i I mild w i-h iii\ <1 x ^ to he 
1)011 ml I ai h to ('ai 1 1 l'\ n.Uiii al {mix.' 
i his is 1 he x\ hole <d I lie ] loeiii, x\ hich 
I iia\ e Inaii d many admirers of \\ ords- 
\'i»ith e\iol ji' an almost sopeihu- 
man thiilit (d’ iniellect. 'This, they 

sjix , is liir ji'\t w iiieli contains tiie cs- 
srin e o( all his atter disi’oiirses — . 
tin till e])ilome <d the oi '*s\\ oi l li- 
ian p!iiloso])h\ — this tin* Shihholetli 
oi' tlie Hue l;elie\eis. If \ ou com- 
piehend ainl fei'l this, you an* al- 
iead> in the xe-dilmle ot the teiiiph* 
— il you do /e7 coiirpi’ej.end and feel 
this \ on ha\e come into tin* wmrld 
to \er\ little imipo-e — you are hut 
a piece (d animated diut. Alas for 
me! I can iinh‘ial uudeistand, or seem 
to underslaml, this di\ im* little])oem; 
hut then I cjiii jicrceixe in it iiolhinir 
heyoml the ipiaint (*\pn*.ssiou of a 
M*ry nalniJil wish, oftenutteretl both 
in poi'try and prose, iiamelx, {o ]>re- 
serve unto tin* exi'iiiiii;’ of lile 
“ Imimii’ulate the nciMMes’s ef the nmrn.'’ 

In ])lain lanu'mii^e, the m(‘anintrof the 
pm‘m ap]ieai*s to he — “ 'Hn* si^ht of 

u raiiiboxv trivos ino much doJiirht 


now as wlieri I was a cldld, and I hope 
that, x\ hen I am old, 1 shall still be 
etpially alive to this and other beau- 
ties of Natr.re. 1 had rather die than 
heroine insensible to them. A man 
AN ill resemble what In* aa'Hs, Avheii 
yoniiff ; and, seeintr that 1 Avas a pro- 
misinir (•liild, I trust that I shall al- 
ways la? consisti‘nt, fmd that feeliiii^s 
ol piety, e\riti*d by natural objects, 
will acconijiaiiv me to my lif(‘’s (‘iid.’* 

I may boast that I ha\i‘ *'ii])plied a 
hiatus in tin* last three lines by in- 
scrtiiiL^ — seeiiui tlnit 1 was a promi- 
^illl.' 1 ‘hildf’ for without this ilausi* 
the r(*asoniinj is inejii(‘it‘nt. 

‘‘ 't ie* iliild i> tjcln r ol lln- inan, 

] «oiild \\ i-li m\ <lci\ '• to h*‘. ' &:c. 

is a loj/i .'.tijiiilm: tor il' cfjildhood 
ie:dl\ cuMi.mi the Ljeriu of our futun‘ 
ch;uarte»\ it is i h ai’ that this circum- 
stance must lie eitlier a hle-slnuS or a 
< iirsc, accordiu!/ as a < liihl is amiable 
or <»lhei w jsc ; unless, inde(*d, W ords- 
woith mejuis to assert that all ehihl- 
r(‘U ai<* horn w ith eijually hap])y dis- 
])ositioiis ; .md, in this case, it wi>uld 
mn he Avoi th w hlli* to coiiihat an u])i- 
iiion s.) (‘uiuiary to the com iiisiinis 
of c\])ei ieiii’c. Hut no’ — he is too 
orthodox to di-'semiiiati’ ‘'Uch a he- 
1 esy. 

\N (' will now ]noceed to a certain 
tale, entitled “ Inliimilions of Immor- 
tality fiom Keenlh’i tioiis ot eaily 
( hildhoodf’ sliiee it is tin* st*vnu)n of 
the toi ei^Toint:' text, the oy//'/'-* /naaiiU/n^ 
tin* f{f /dll', n'ha of niA si<*rious e\- 
ei'llenee : ii eoiiiain*' ami eoinh'uses 
the i:r:md ]>eculicirities of “ the ile- 

N t*la!imi." 1 w jis oiua* ]>i eseni amoni:st 
a ]);irt\, (*oiisi‘,(iii;: id many true he- 
lieAers in thi* W onUw orthian taith, 
<d a few Nt'ophyti's, and one or two 
ahsolut'* and Avickeil s<*t*pties. A sin- 
eeie and most zealous dis« ijde oller- 
«*d to read aloud the ode in (piestion, 
lleader,didst thou e\ er hear a Woi ds- 
AAoithian spout |>oetrv 'r If not, thou 
eaiist scarcely frame to thyself a moth* 
id i (‘citation so siiitiular. A piayiuu^ 
Quaker, a ]>v(‘acliinii: \\ hittieldiau, is 
nothiiiii' ti» a spout iiiir W ovdsworth- 
ian. In com]diance (as I suppose*) 
AN ith their master’s an islies, a\ ho de- 
elan's that, “ in inueh the fjin*Ht(*sl 
]>art of hi'^ ])oenis, as a substitute for 
tin* ehissie lyn* or romantic harp, he 
rctpiires nolhins: more than an niti- 
iiiated or impassioned recitation 
adapted to the !?uhject and that the 
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roader must not l)o “ d(‘pri\0(l of a 
\ohintary powor to inodulatts in sub- 
ordination to thv sen'n\ tin* iiiiisii* of 
thi* j)ooiii tiikinu' a hint also, 1 inia- 
yim*, from Wordsworth’s (h*sn iptiou 
of tiu* pool's privih‘i*<‘ to 

*• Aruritun* iumt the riniMin^ hr«u>ks 

A than their nwii/' 

thoy part ohaiit, part s])oak, part mur- 
mur, ]>art mouth (witli many a ri^* 
and fall and dyiiiir oadonoo) all ])oo- 
try, hut moro ospnoially Words- 
worth’s pootrv, aftor an unimaiiinahh* 
niannor — Avhothor in suhordinatiiui 
t(» tin* sonso it woro liaid to d<‘tor- 
mino. 

No sooner liad the AA OimIswoi thian 
la'inin, 

*• riifiv w.j" a time when me.nlow, ^roAe, 
ami stream, 

'J'lie eartli, ami evev\ rommon si^ht 
To me ilid set^m 
Ajk^arell il in relestial liizlit,'' 

tliau oin* of tin* seo])ties, of laULrlilnic 
pi opoifsities, eramnn'd Id's handkoi- 
t hint half way d<»wn his tin oat ; the 
other look(‘d k«‘(‘n and eomitoNod ; 
the tliseiples iii (tailed; and tlie Neo- 
]>hyt**> shook their heads m d(‘(‘j) eon- 
\ ielioii. 'rin* reciter’s a oiee deepiui- 
ed in niietioii a^ in* repeated, 

“ the dutli with diliuht 

Jaxtk n.iifid her uiieii the lwa\ens aie 
l)aie, ’ 

and, nnheediiiif the as.ide r(*mafk of 
the calmer vm-ptie that the last was 
1 ather a tun*' line, he ]>roeee(lcd w ith- 
(Mit farth(*r int(‘rrn]>tion lhr<»Uiih some 
really heaiititid jiassa'j'e's, descriptix e 
of that s»*ason when (as Sliakspoan* 
sa\ s t“ .May Jiath put asjnrit ofyoiith in 
e\ ery thinir,” and (»f the rei.^ret w hi< h 
the luind exjierienees trom not sa m- 
]>athi/in'/ Avith tin* i:i'in*ral ‘rladness 
as A iA idly as in early \outh — until he 
oann* to tiie folhuvin'r : 

‘‘ ( Jnr l>irlh is hut u sleep and u tor^ettin^j ; 
1 he viMil, that rises witli iis, our liJe'sstar, 

I lath had cKeuliere it-, srilin^, 

.\ ml t oiiieth tV(im afar ; 

Not ill **ritire inr^et fulness, 

Ami not in nttei- nakedm^ss, 

I'lit irailini; « !uu«ts of ^Inry, do vve roine 

tin* read«‘r’s \oieo hecame 
Amy impasHioned. ) 

I oe.i Amd, who is niir home; 
lle.ivcri lies alxmt «is in oiir infamy.” 

Hei** Olio of the \eo])hyt(*s timidly 
int 4 *r|>os(‘(l witli — “ I eonfess that I 
do not fjmU comiirelicncl that pawH- 


ao(*. Perliaps you AVould be kind 
eiiouifli to explain it to us.” Tin* N(*o- 
])hyte ooiild not I'asily ha\e made a 
n*(p!est more disa<^n*(*ahh‘, or more 
embarrassing, to tin* tliseiph*, Avho 
Avas a man hatiiiif (h*linition, and de- 
liLditinir in tin* a aunt*, tin* ohsenn*, 
tin* myst(*rious ; and of whose mind 
the whole t(*iior was syntln*tiea], ra- 
ther than analytical. Makinu; a avi v 
fact*, then, he llound(‘n*d ahoiit in a 
Aain attempt to r(*nder tin* poet’s 
en‘ed intellinihle, until, i:(‘ttinii' ipiile 
into a passion, in* aeeuM'd tin* jioor 
N<*o]>hyt(‘ of haAini; int(‘rrnpt('(l Ids 
fe(‘linirs in tln*irfnll IIoav ; and round- 
ly declared that thiniis so out ot tin* 
(‘oiiimon way, so suhlinn*, and <0 ah- 
sti ns(', eoiihi he eon\ey(*d in no lan- 
LfuaiTi* hut tln‘ir oaa 11. 

iteia* the eoin])os|‘d sceptic very 
(juiellv said, “ It app(‘ars to nn*, that 
tin* passai.^e in (piesfioii is nothin'.^ 
iiion* than an assmlion of that old 
Platonic doeti iin*, the |)r(*-«*.\isi«*nee 
<d tin* soul, Avldeli the ])oet calls ‘our 
lile’s sfai ,’ and w hieh he represents as 
liaAinif pi(*\iouslv si«t to, or, in otln‘r 
A\ ords, lost sjtjlit ot, anotln*r slate (d’ 
h(‘in'j:,l)efort* it ris(*s upon this pi’esent 
Avoild. lie also si‘i*ins to faAour tin* 
( lassieal eiei'd (d a litlh* dip in Lethe, 
h(‘tore we taki* upon ns the lh*shl_A 
form, by tin* e\])r(‘ssi<ui, ‘ ()ur birtli 
is but a sleej) and a foi ir(‘tlin'j,’ and 
tit tin* same tinn* aA(*is tliat, l!!^(‘ tin* 
son (d I'hetis, we did imt nnderi:'o a 
(*omph‘t 4 * immersi(Ui, insonnn h that 
i.diiiips(*s ol our t(Mmer and more* 
eloiious stat(‘ Act H>main unto ii-^, 
more espoeiallA in eluldhood, as \\o 
tin'll tne near»*r to tin* sei'in* of our 
oriifiual splendour, and as \a*t nn- 
elouded l)A the jiros^. cxhalainnis (d 
( arthly ear s ” i he W omIsaa ortldan 
bnnlly piolesU'd ai^aiiisf so eommon- 
plaei* and (as he called it ) d(‘L:radini4‘ 
an (*\])(»sit Ion ot tin* poi'l’s doetiiin*, 
and th(‘n W(*nt on to timt ])art of tin* 
ode, AA’ln'i’c the tiuthor deelari's iliat 
he (loe^ not valm* the reeolh'ctions ot 
childhood on account of tin* d(‘lii.dit, 
liherty, and hope, of that happA |)e- 
riod, 

‘* Ihit for fliosr ol>sflmit«> ijm"vtIoiilnus 
Of si»iisi* ami oiitwaid lliim^s, 
laillint's fiom us, vaiiishinirM, 
lilaiik iiiis^i\ iti^s id a rri'.itiuv 
Moniiu; alunit in worlds not ri'alisi'd.’’ 

Ilerp nifftiii tin* timid iVropliytr bi*- 

woukdil H little ellii^5dltenin‘5^ “ \Vhat 
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(•nil ‘ fallings from UH ’ iDoaii, I won- iiitoresting, iimsinurli an it pnnrd 
<l(‘r ?” lie (lolrfiilly siprjuMl out, as if tliat, \(‘ry tro(jU(*iitly, th<* pli^jsun* 
In* (lispain'd of (‘\ (T b(*yoml we dcwivi* from ])oetry roiisisis in 

Jiis ll(^^i(•iat(^ The jin'vious anno- th(M*oloijriiitr which our own minds 
tutor was a^aiii forcccl to unravel tin* ini]»!irt to an autlior’s incaniiiL'- ; and 
mystic Knot. “Tin* |)o('t (In^ said) tliat words, taken in tin? at^irreirate, 
is still speakinj^ of the dim recollec- often stamp on the fancy an iiiiaire, 
lions, which he su])pos(*s us to ri‘taiu whieh, when they an* analysed, is 
in childhood, of our fornn*r stati*, found to In* scarc(*ly analogous to 


and calls tln*m ‘ obstinate <pn*stion- 
in|L:;s,’ that e\er r(*cur to tin* mind 
A\ ith the empiiry, W h(‘nee came we ? 
— transitory uleams of our elorious 
]>r«*-e\i-*'tence, tliat ‘fall away* and 
‘ vanish’ Irom helore us almost as 
soon as they apjiear — ‘ misuiv iiiLjs ’ 
that \\(* are not as we have been — a 
feeliiiii tli.it we havi* srarcely as yet 
jeaiised our pn*sent stati* of heiuLf 
to ourselves.” 'I'ln? Neophyte thank- 
ed till* e\]>ositor, hut still siolunl ; 

“ tor,” sjiid he, “ w hen I think of my 
childhood, I have only visions ot 
tiaps, and halls, and whippintis. | 
never r(‘memhei’ heinii’ ‘ haunti'd lor 
ever hy the Eternal Mind.’ To hi* 
sine, Tdid as|s a liieat many <pies- 
t’oiis, and was iol('i<ihly ohstin.ite, 
))Ul 1 lear these are not tin* ‘ ohstinati* 
(jiiestioniniis,’ ot' whieh Mr \\ ovds- 
woifli speaks.” 'riie reader proceed- 
ed:- 

*• JlciK’i', 111 a siMSdii erc.iliu vvc.itlii'r, 

'1 iiil.mil l.ir w f III*. 

Oiir s«Mil> Im\ (• sill In t)l' 1 liat luniiortal s»‘a, 
\\ hii'h liiiMii'ln IIS Imhrr ; 

( .III in a iiimiii'iit tiMM ‘1 ihitlii'r, 

Anil sec till* I liilili rii spurt ii jinn (hr slu»n*, 
\uil lir.ir tin* minhly w atfj's mllnii; cmt- 
lum c. 

" Well exclainietl a sort of neulial 
personage, a vt*ty L:ood, hut some- 
whai heavy man — “these liui's are, 

I nuist sav, very unand, and — (he 
paused ) — vet y suhliim* ! I lik<* them 
hetter than all the rest.” — “ Are \ou 
(pute ^•('rtain that you understand 
them '-'” asked the lau^luniT s<-eptic. 
'* To he sure I” answered the previ- 
ous speaker. “ Have* 1 not often put 
a conch shell to iny ear, ami heard 
tin* I oai iiiLj; of the sea as plainly as it 
I w<*re at Tiriehton, thoui,di 1 really 
was in London ?” A hurst of lauu:h- 
t(‘r from tln*(pierist followed the re- 
plv,and hecann* iiif(*cli(»us to many 
of tin* parly. \Mn*u ord(*r was re- 
stored, the other sc(*j»tic, who had 
niainlain(*d his ^n-avity throughout, 
r(‘marlv(*d that In* thoueht the m*u- 
tral’s (‘xulauatiou of tin* idea raised 
ill hib mind by the poet's words was 


their r(*al siLOiitieation. I'hus, also, 
one line in a poem may exeiti* ii se- 
ries of delioljtfiil thon|«dits, whieh tin* 
next lim* may destroy hy Ldvinir too 
d(*tinit4* a form to the nntinished 
sketch w hereon Imai^iiiation had d<*- 
li:iht(*d to (‘xereisc her scope and 
]»ovv4‘r. “ T4> LOve an instamn* of 

this,” lie continued, “ I reiin*mher 
openiIll.^ tor tin* iirsf time, Lord My- 
ron’s tliinl canto of Cliilde Ihu’ohl, 
at tin* notes, and I’eadinu" this line 
placed at the end of om* of them, 

* Till* "kv « li.itioiMl , .iinl sii( li a 1 haiiL'i* ' 

--nh N'i-lu ■' 

This simple (*jaeiilation ‘ Oh ijiidit !* 
toiich(‘d nj)on a tlnnisaiid vaiiue and 
deliLditful asvociaiions, ainl involun- 
tarily 1 anticipated to mvsclt, in a 
dim kind of way, tin* LU'andenr that 
was to tollow. But, when 1 turned 
to the ]iat:e wlieina* the line was 
taken, and ri'ad, — 

' (Ml iiiulit, 

Aii'l '«(i»ni). ami ikn km }•* arc wmi- 

iliiMi'' ^iruii:;. 

Vet k'vciy in vmii s( as i^ the liulu 
( If a <lark eve in wuinan, 

the whole tom* of my feelinas .st'em- 
ed lowered, and the same sort ot 
jarrinL" sensation was pi oduct‘d in my 
spiiittial man, as that which our ho- 
dilv (M uausc\p(‘i icnce, w lu*u,walkiuir 
in tin* dark, w e put mit »»nc toot w ith 
the notion that a de«*jt stt*p is below 
it, ami lind oiirsi'lves still ou ])ltrui 
i:rouiul. I'lds poW(*r ol association 
— this iiujicrfcciiou ot hinLiuairc as a 
V ehich* ot thouiiht— this omnipofi'iict* 
of mind over matter, slnmld uiakt* tis 
less surprised tinit ideas, which ap- 
pear oriirinal and spl(*udid to one 
person, should to another seem trite 
and i>oor. That which Shaks^iean* 
adinus of a jest, i.s eipially true with 
reirard to serious matl(*rs. 

“ Their propriety lies in the ('ar of 
him that hears them. Wordsworth, 
if 1 mistake not, himself ackuow- 
h*dir(*s, that, in soim* iustauc(*s, ‘ feel- 
iiiirs even of the ludicrous may he 
Kiveii to his rotiders hy expressions 
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wliicli appoartMl to him tondvr aiul 
])athetic hut ho duos not, as in fair- 
ness lu* sliould ha\i* done, observe, 
on tlie other liand, that ideas and ex- 
pr(*ssioiis which la' seareely muint 
to he otlit'r than huiuhahh', or at 
lejist subordinate, may (‘xeitt* in his 
adniirtMs \ (‘ry tcMidcM- or iiohie f(‘el- 
iuLis. lie tells us, (for 1 ha\e accu- 
rately read his own def»*iic<‘ of his 
sy'^tem,) ‘ tin* reader ounht never 
foixet that In* is himself (‘xposod to 
tin* sann* enavrs as tin* ]) 0 (*r, and p»*r- 
haps in a min‘h greater d<‘iir4'e 
hut, 1 coidess, 1 am of opinion, that 
in ]>i‘oj)ortion as tin* author’s f4*elinii 
of his suhji'ct is nn>r4‘ inf(‘nso ainl 
nn>r<* tiin^ed with his own ptMuliar 
coiisciousin'ss, ill tliat proportion is 
In* more liahh* to he niisrak(*n in a]>- 
])H*cialiiiL: tin* <»i ijinality and exccl- 
It'tice of hi'^ 4‘ompo'«.it ioii'H. I’hal 
w hi<’h we feel vividly, w «* an* apt to 
t’link we ft‘el newly; ainl all tliat ap- 
])ear> in'W to oursflvc^, \vr di'cin 
must la* new' to all the w tirhl. Iw(‘i \ 
poei i>., no dotiht, (iiiLiinal to hitn-'cll, 
ju-'t a*' e\ ei’V retailer of Jot* Nlilli'r is 
a wit in his own eve-^, for no om* 
know iiejly relate^ a twict*-t<iM trdt*. 
Let ?• really oiiirinal tliouuht ‘•tiike a 
reader (*\er "o niucli, it e.m in**. I'r 
Itavi* upon hi' iimel iht* '.nne fidl 
atnl fie-'li elle<'t tlei' had <mi tin' 
vs’i irei'’s, w hfu it lii -f '*i in k hi n ; — 
and tor tlii'i lea^on — .i tiiio p<»er c'ni 
!M*v»‘r expres-, his u hnh nieanini; : 
theie still reundns ln‘hiinl that w hi< h 
passfs utt<‘ianr<*. \N oi <lsw oi iji, fuinl 
as he is of paradox, ne\<*r *. oie< d a 
straiiLOT llcin when In* atrinin*tl that 
tin* author is a more <-oiiipotent jud'je 
of Ills own works than the n'ailer, 
tin* laMer * i' so nmch. h*s>^ 
interested in tin* sn]>jo< t.’ 'I’he vuii-e 
of ai;4*s, — tin* enihodiod spjjit of hu- 
man wisdom — to which Woidswoiih 
declares ‘ his d<*\out lespcof, his m- 
\f‘n‘nce, is rim*,’ has dorH*od that no 
man is a com]>etent witness in lji*> 
own cans**; atnl for this manif»*st 
lea-on, that, as Ion:.'' as we are falli- 
hJe human creatures, our solf-partial- 
ity must, to a certaiti d4*en*e, tlirow 
d’i't ill tin* ev<*s ot the In*s1 ot us. 
It the lookiT-^Mi who sees most, of 
the ifTom* : it is tin* cool, mnntn taltii 
’ .*ader w ho can best detect an au- 
thoi 's eridi ■*. lOven though the foi- 
m<‘r, as ' Voialsworth fears, * nniy de- 
( id4 lijhtly and <’an*lesslv yi^’t his 
very lif:httn!ss and careles.siiesH may 


liit off a truer judLOuent than any to 
Avliich the passionate* earnestness of 
tin* poet <*an, in its over-z(*}d, Jittain. 
'I'ln* fresh eve of a casual spectator 
can better deei(h* upon a ]iortrait’s 
r<‘semhlanee than tin* <‘y»* e>f tin* 
])ainti*r, who has so hnii'' por(*d ovi*!* 
tin* canvass, as to liavi* his very er- 
rors wroniiht into Ids vismd pi*rci‘p- 
tiiuis with all tin* force of truth, ainl 
w ho has hi'slowed so much atlc'Ution 
upon <*a<‘Ii separtite ])arr, that tin* i e- 
snli e'Ca])i*s him. It is this which 
r4*ndcrs it danL;«‘i‘ous for an authoi to 
paint loo 4‘\clusi\ eiy, as W <ualswm i h 
lias, tiom his ow n mind. Mtliouuh 
it is not to lie l•^J>e(■|^^l that a ]K)ct’s 
iilca-' an* t(4 ]»e n*(‘oiini‘'ed hv all tin* 
world, {siiire In* j)l.n*c" hiinsell in 
<‘ol]o(|ny wilii the liettei p:irt of his 
sp(*eii*s, ) \ (‘I it is a j)()t*i'-. w i v(J(ini, as 
v\ cllas Ills eluty, to hiiiiL: toi w m d such 
thoii'ihls juid tceliiiL;s as sli.dl he hi'ld 

in eiunmon hv a laiue hodv oi m.in- 
kiinl, otli-*! w I'l* 111 * iiiii- a 1 isk ol 
siih'.tifutin'.' the idio-; 1)1 I asU's of an 
indivninal, Imi llh* inland Icaliiies ol 
hum.iM inUM I r 111 Lfiir I ah J’ln* u ! eaio 
pai t oi tin* IMalonii- ode, to w hii h we 
jjT..' h.-eii rt.ieidni;, lies uitdel tld- 
ohj<*etion, n:im«*; V , 1 hat i> ::iv4*saj>ii' 
\ ah* in! *1 pi et-i! ], ,ti lu a Ir- luij alino'l 
uiiiv crsal — I mean die liii ^aiiii'a 1 e'jM-( 
wil.h which ^v .* InoK hac'.. iipmi tin* 
peiioil of chddhoo I. \’* ordsw oi t li 
I alls ill e ( )(h*, ‘ liitimati(»!is of Immoi - 
t,dif\ fjoni 11 et olh'cl loiis of I'ailv 
( hddhooei.' it "houhl i at hei h(*t!i- 
tilled, * Intimations ot lh*-L\isi- 
4*iiee unless oiir :'Ulhoj iii.-jiio to 
s.i V that, h:r. in,; oxisu-d jroin ,iii »*l!’i • 
niiy, we aie of an 4*t“Mi:il and iiide- 
sti u< lihh* ess,.]), or, in oihei w oi 
that heuiL! im iliiaie jU'itioiis ot’ the 
Deity (as Ida to si{j>po .-s p w ,* ,u ,* as 
immoital as hmisell. Lm it tlii- p,)-*! 
int' lids to alliiin lliis, »I.» von not p(‘r- 
e ei V e that he liusi ra!<*s hjs ow n :iiii " 
I’or it W4‘ aie ot (lod’s Midivisildi* 
e*' s,-iirf‘, and reielvo <mr sojiaiale 
eon a-iousiies- fioni the wall ol llc'-h 
which, at our hiith, was raisi*d hi’- 
tvvei'u us !ind tin* I’ount of Heiinr, 
w «' must, on tin* dissolution of the 
body, on the < astiiiL'- down ot the 
]iailition, he a;.'':iin merired in the 
siin[)h*and uncompouMdi*d ( iodliead, 
lose our indiv iduai I'oiiseioiisness, 
atnl, aIt}ioui,di in one sens,* immortal, 
yet, ill another seme, iK'eonn* a.s 
thouifh we hail nevei been. If I were 
to speak as a ciitii*, of the whole 
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])ociii, I sliould say that AVordsworth 
do(*s not display in it any prroat cloar- 
iioss of tlioii^ht, or folicity of lan- 
I o-rain tliat idoas, howovor 
Avoll rxpv('ss(*d, may jmssihly bo so 
abstruse as to pn*s(‘nt difficulties to 
the ordinary reader; hut the ode in 
ipiestion is not so inu(*h abstrus«‘ in 
idea as crab]>ed in (‘xpression. There 
appears to b<‘ a laborious toilint*' af- 
t(‘r orijiinality, <*ndin^ in a dismal 
want of harmon_v, A\’ith a dithyram- 
bic irre^rularity of (‘oiistructioii, which 
ouuht to have atVordefl the ])oet full 
scop<‘ for \ari(‘d musie, tln'n* cxi'^t^ 
a bia^ak-tooih ruLiiedne‘-s of ver^ili- 
cation — tin* Lumei al cliaractei isti<- of 
Wordsworth’s attempt^ at m\'>teri- 
ous loftin(‘ss. Alelorliou'^ as he is in 
his sini])ler m<t\ emeiits, tho jerks ajid 
jund>les of Id'' itiore ani])iti<ms style 
are truly asto)iisliinu. Ills sublimity 
seems, like tlu‘ hurdeii of' .'sisv pluis, 
])Ushed liard up liill, only to rumble 
hrjck to the ]>lain. in one instance 
w e find a line of four syllables su<’- 
( eeded l)\ a super- \levaiidi ine of 
fo'ji te«Mi. 

‘ "I lioM ( 'liiM of Joy, 

Shout roinol me -lot tm* Iw.ir tli\ vhoufv. 

thou h,t))]»y Shi'jilii'i'd Itov ’’ 

'fhe rln mes are inartilieiah and in- 
deed inco] rect, to a deortn* which 
w'ould appear to indicate eitlter a 
want of ear, or a deficitmey of d<ill, 
ill the poet; and which wouhl foi 
<‘\er forbid tin* ode from rairlvine’ 
w ith the trreat l\ rical models in our 

lanomiLie. \N itness — 

‘ Oh evil d.<\, if I i’ 

While the earth hei'>fir i's adoiniil:; 

'I'hi'. » IM.iv -HuuMiinii, 

\im] the (hihlreii are 

And attain, 

‘ N(U ill etiiiri' f(tni< 

\m (1 not jM» MltM- ihli ss^ 

Iwit UMilins; » huuU ol'^lorv. we aun*' 
J'roui (kmI, olio is <iur hantc. 

In a comtmsition of hiirh ]n'et('iisions^ 
such i areless and brief numbers as 
these, 

* A w’oihiiii^ or a test i^ ah 

A iiioiiriiiii<: or a finieral 

* As if his \N hole voeatioii 

Were eiulJ»*ss iiiiilatioii 

lojrethi’r with the ])erpetun1 iiitro- 
duetion of the e\|»leti\ es ‘ did,’ and 
‘ do,’ ])roduee th<» sanie unhappy 
elVeet as a ilanem* in a minuet tuui- 
Idiny head over heels. But 1 liave 


too lone^ fiuspeiided the concluHion 
of tin* Ode, which is Ix'autiful, and 
Avhieh sufficiently attests the snjieri- 
ority of Words wujrth’s natural, over 
Ins arlifii-isil style. What can he more 
noble than tht* followdntr lines y They 
must liiid an echo in every human 
breast. 

‘ What thouLih flu* radiaiiee, whh h was 
<jii( e s(» liri^iht, 

Ib* now foi eM-r t.iken from luy siL'ht, 
Thoiiuh liothim; eaii hriii^ t>,ifk file 
hour 

Of ‘•Itleiifloiir ill tli»^ ol iilory in tic 

lb»w<*i ; 

Ate will iirij-'i* not. rather foul 
Slren;*th ill wlial rnnaiic hilmuh 
I ii the jtriiii il s\ m]»ai h\ . 

hi< li h.ivim; hicii nuct e\er h*'. 

In tfie sjiothiii'^ tluMii^hts that sjuiii^ 

( )nt <tf Inujiau sulf i in“, 

In th*‘ faith, that look" thron;;Ii death, 
III \ ear, that Im itit; the ]dii|o"o|diie iniiid.’ 

“ Wtdl,” t'Mdaiineil tin' Woids. 
w’oi lliian, “ w ho w ould havt* thouiib' 
that //o//, of all pt'i‘"ons in the woild, 
kmwv \\ord"Woilli !>y heart r” — “1 
hav<‘ derivetl as uneat pleasun*,” r(‘- 
]die<l tin* sceptic, “ from tlie best 
pair ol bi^ woiks, as 1 liave itM'tdved 
]»aiu from tlie worst.'’ The Ode w ,e 
tlicn linished without farth(*r inte:- 
1 u]>tion, and tlie party dispm'sml ; but 
not before tin' uood duil neiitial had 
]M‘titio]n'd for the loan of the Imok, 
that he miuht study at his Imsiire 
that stibliiiK' jnisstio,. jilumt “ the 
iniuhtv waters rollinu t'vermort'.” 

It mav he I'Xpeeted that I should 
imt pass by in silenet* the poem w hieh 

some pel s'lns eoiisitb'rW tn dswortb's 

bc',! the r.xeiusi.ni. It is et'rtninly 
the iini't ambitious of his prodiie- 
tioiis, and by its lenutb seems t<» 
claim an im]>ortanct‘, not possessetl 
by his shorter pieces. But while I 
aeknowh'di!!* that there are exipii- 
siicly beautiful ]iassaues in tlie Ia- 
eursion (and iieiliajis none mon* so 
than tbai wbieh the I'dinlmruh Be- 
\iew extracted for n‘))robation, be- 
uinninu’ — 

“ Oh llu*n wbal soul was his, whon, «vn 
iho tops 

Of thr hi^h luonutaiiis. In* l>i'h*dd thr sun 
Ilisi* up and batin' tin* world in liuhl 

( l*{ of the iM tavo. ) 

— wdiih' 1 rev(*reiiee tin* jiurity of 
intention, ami devotional love of na- 
ture, wbieh it displays, I cannot but 
consiiler tluit the ui’ound work is ti 
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nnstnko, and tiu' r\(Maiti(>n, on th<.‘ 
Avlu)l<\ a failinv. As this ]U)oin is 
tlu» most ImlKy Aviricli AVordswortli 
has ])iil)lisluMh s(> it dis[)lays, on a 
laru'iM* M-al(», tin* errors ])rodnn*d I>y 
Ijis crroiu'ous tln'ory. 15y t\ iuu’ hiin- 
s(*h down to IminMr lifo, tin* author 
lias iinolvod hitnsnU* in a not oF roii- 
tradi<*tions; I’oj- his system hound him 
to cliooso a horo ot' loAvly liirih and 
]>r(M*dimj, y('f Ids ])iirpos(» domand(‘d 
tint lio sliould ]nak<‘ tliar horo tin* 
mouth-])i<MT of tin* jirofoundrst phi- 
Io'‘(»])hi<*al rclloctions. Mo was aKo, 
h\ tho ])]au of his pof'io, rousti ainod 
to ^i\(‘ a Nauahoiid oxisionn* to ihi‘ 
piincipal ]>orsoiiaLi(\ iio'^o imit\ of 
])n‘'‘i‘noo was to I’oniuM't tin‘ '•rattoi- 
0(1 tliou'^ht'., s<-on('s, and lii'^toi 
into oMo ; ihoroloia* Im* do(‘-' not ho- 
sitato holdlv to shook tnir j)o«*noal 
Ossoi iations, h\ ohoosini; a j.od.lai lor 
tin* ln'io ot tin* I’Aoni sinii. Wholln*! 
In* has InHMi nioio osp(‘<Mall\ inista- 
kon Hi solfM-rinif a man of this jodai- 
oal trade — tln‘;ei \ nn'Ution ol \4 hioh 
hiinu" a hlark heard, a maho'^'any 
l)o\, 'jarteis, tap<*s, and tin ti.ws h,*- 
toie the eye — 1 \\ ill not p niso to < 01 - 
(liiiia* ; hot, “ taking' up (he tjoesiiun 
on 'ji'i'eral 'jroinnis,” j nn \ ohsoive, 
that to make e/o/ man m low (do the 

tepnsif()i\ ()1‘ sii, h s(>ii( imenis, as a 

hiuh!\ -L'ilV’d indi\idn,il alone < (»nld 
he siij)j)os<*d to enieitain, is e\trein(*- 
1> injudieioMs; ]><•( ause j»rol/ahilit\ is 
\mhiti'(l, and prohahility is th<‘ soid 
of that jdeasuri* hii h wo receive 
from tiotitious incident 01 diaioLue. 

II a Bniiis, or a Chafterton, he a nd- 
laele, a produefion of naime out of 
tin* ordinai y conr-'f* of liei ( reation ; 
it, hy //os >//)////’//, (Mice in acenluiv, 
a low -horn man r(*aclies to hiirh at- 
tainmeiiis j|\ ic.tiv «* \ iL^oui of iniei- 

1< (•( — why choose the sofitaiN in- 
slain e on which to toimd a ]n»em ot 
fnnnaji inteiest — whv make ii pedlai 
iitter lefiei lions which aje onU to 
he lonnd ill the mind ot a Woids- 
woith' I'or instance; ([ qumi* oil 
npi ilrrmti hfu’i ; ) 

Ikiwci> dfjiart, 

I Jr tirf i/ltdii il irnnihiii ^titiff/h^lJif ir. 
fiin </. 

P t»»,, . s.inish, atn) eji'mions c)t.oit:«', 

\nil hMiil }'. thnOcifiia; se.it ; 

hec l•\ ( In* ?(to)'ius of ni (* iJii-lia- 

’ ♦*», 

! sntip.^a, tioithcr tf» lip'-o or want’, 

Mnly » -iimimtalil y siowivc, 

J or onr support^ tin* nn*i*^uir'j uini tlw! 
foil ns, 


[Nov. 

liich an al)stract rnt«*llii;oiu*(* sn]tpii(*s, 

lioM* kingdom is, when* 'I inn* ami 
Spact* a IS* Mot.” 

Js it lik(*Iy, thjit tin* sann* Aoica*, 
Avldch asks a fann(*r’s wih* to Iniy a 
pi(‘ce of hohhin, should [nonounci* a 
s[H‘cch lik(* the lori*Li(dni,'' ? 

T'ln* laniina:»(* also of tin* Ivxciir- 
sion, as li(*ini^ more strictly in ac- 
cordaiic(* with that }>art of Words- 
w orlh's t]n*ory w Inch i(h*nti(l(‘s \ ers(* 
with pros(‘, Generally harsh and 
diaLiuinL;, I'idl of Ioiili-, nidmaizinativ (*, 
and, (if I may iisi* tin* c\[)rcs-,i(Mi,) 
oo(t/iuitaln (il w ovi]". For iiisiaina* -- 

Of |iar(‘iif> Ijtod, hi* hn'ii 

( 1 ,||M <1 

( So proiiijiii il (hi ll .l•«|•il iii:^ w InIi 1 to "hitJ 
III iMinihi'r", .itiil thi* Ni*<lrMt,ii \ aif 
Ot p* riiu.iieliip. with jiridr <1, 

.Mill laM^ht 

l)\ Ills I iiilo.e tun ‘ III 1 1ll* iHoiiniaiM (fall's, 
iho'i* >.m 1 inli'i:., wn^liiiiu on his 
h<*.il I. 

I'o hoiov*.. anil p.ipi'js, ami ilo •‘ImiIiom- 

ll.sk 

Hr '!iMill\ n-aoilii'-sil limnll. 

NMmI art, I woidd ask, can render 
sm h wolds ,|s “ si'deetai \ ,” and 

“ pcnmansldp," poc*(ie:d ^ 1 in* mind 
has lM*en too mm h ac( U‘''r(mn‘d to 
them, in its jnosaic nmods, to feel 
them so. I Ills is xeise indeed! 

“ 1 he ( ontmuid and lei^id.tr inipn]s(*s 
of ph*asma!»le surpi ise fi om (he me- 
tri( a>;n I aniiement " ol u Im h Winds- 
wmth speak-, aie a- thoui:li tlie\ 
well* md in sm-h metn* as tin-. | 
would (indeitake to K'ad m.mv a 
p.iL’c Ilf this j)oem w ilhout lieinir < m'- 
\ieted of pia irv — that i-, il I lead )t 
in tin* n*u;d moih* of j e( itation ; hut 
L'ive if to a W (M ds w 01 thian, and he 
jicf ha}» ly\ the ah liem_\ ot his\oiee, 
woidd loinert it into nundn'is. it 
\^o!dsA^(Mth u’litis poe1i\ in tin* 
same stvh* as his admir<*(s, | ean ea- 
sily imaLiiiie how it is that the pro- 
saie seems to him tin* poelii al, the 
Indieroiis, the siihlinie ; tor they l e- 
peat tin* tale ot t ioodv lhak(* w ith (he 
same jjood emphasis and flisen*tion 
wherew itli they s;jy oi* sino ^ passao'e 
1 1 oiii the i'i\ein sion. riieii monotone 
h*vels all distinctions, and ivoidd 
make the most lauL'hahle conn‘d\ in 
tin* woild a very Itauic [leriorniance. 
lint an ordinal y 1 cader must n^ornit 
that !Mr Wordswinth bhoidd ha\(* 
L^iven himself the trouhle to arnmtre 
a ^n*at part of tin* I acuisIoii in lim*s 
ot U*n syllalih‘H; for, far as n*i:aids 
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j’lltM t, tlio ]il<‘:iKnro of tin? (*ar is lost. 
Tlio most fMtJil fault of tlio Excursion 
is, (li.it it is too loijo’. 1 do not lucaii 
Ioiilt ill respect to ijuaiitity, (for I 
lr,iv4‘ heard a loiiu'iu* sermon of lifti'oii 
minutes (liau one of fifty,) Imt Ion" 
ill r(‘sp(*(‘t to the (piaiitity of i<lea 
s])read ov(‘r a surfacti of words. 
E\eiy thill" is Ion" in it, the similes, 
(lie stories, the speiu-hes, th(‘ words, 
(lie sentences (which are indeed of 
a hreathh'ss l4*ii"lh ), — and yiU, aw ful 
to relale, it is only the third ])art ‘‘ of 
;i loll" and lahorious w'ork I” 

l»iil il may still h(‘ ur"e(l,hy thost‘ 
who cou'-ider \\ ordsw'orth a poet of 
merit and ori"inality, that 
lli(‘ force ol' his "enius has been de- 
mons(rat(*d hy its (‘fleets upon tin* 
tas((‘ and lit(‘ratur(‘ of tin* a"e. 'fhc}* 
may hoasi il»at he hroiiLilit hack the 
piihlic mind iVoni a lov(‘ of fals(‘ 
Jilan* and t:lilti‘r, to tin* simplicity 
and li util of natiii e. 

1 le himself sa} s, after a r»“trospec- 
li\e \ ie\N' ol dijfer(‘nt (*ras of lit«*ra- 
ture, “ It may lx* ask(‘d, when* lies 
ll.e pailicular i elation of what lias 
lieeii said to these volunn‘s r' 'J'In* 
(juesiion will he easily ansW(‘red hy 
ilie (fi<rijnni(i ri'inh'r, who is old 
enou::h to ienn*mher the taste that 
jM cv ailed when sonn* of tln‘se ]>oems 
W(‘N‘ first puhlisin'd, sevent(*en years 
aiio, ho has also ohser\(*d to w hat 
decree the poetry of this island has 
N///// that jjerind fnen Cidoured by 
tfn ///.” 

fhat the taste of the a"(», about 
the period wdn*n ordsworth pub- 
lished his first ])oems, was far tjone 
tiom nature, I allow'. I ^raiil that 
(to u e Woi dsw orth’> own words) 
‘‘ fhe iiuahiahh* works of our elder 
writiM’s wer<* driM*n into ueiih‘ct hy 
frantic noM'ls, sickly and stupid 
( ierman tia"eilies, and delimi’s of 
idle a.nd cxtravaLiant stori«‘s in \ ersef’ 
and I honour tin* attemiu to n‘s(ore 
a healthier tone of f«*eruiir. Still, I 
cannot attrihuti* the iin'vitahle i4*ac- 
\ ’»on, w hich took ])iace at one period, 
to au"ht hut tin* natural teiid»‘ncy of 
all (‘xtremes to produce reaction, 
and unfortunately nyain to \er"e in- 
to 4 *\tr(‘nies. W'ordsw'orth himself 
I consid(*r less a moiddiii^ spirit of 
tin* a"e, than a perverted procluction 
of it. He l>(*"an to write Jit the era 
when men wa‘re w'eari(»(l w ith pm*- 
])etnal stimulants, and disi^nsted with 
copies of copies ad 'riioin- 
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son, in his Seasons, had alri'ady dared 
to use nothin" hut a j)(*m‘il and a 
pallet, and his ow n eyes, in derm(‘a- 
tiii" naturi* ; Hums had pr(‘sente(l 
her to the w'orld in her swun*t(*st, h(*r 
freshest, h(*r simpl(‘st attire : and 
Wordsworth w'(*nt a st(*j) farther, — 
In* stri])ped hi‘r naked. Yet his fol- 
low'ers have he(*n few'. I'he master- 
spiiits of an a"(‘ ]ia\e always had 
tln*ir imitators, and ha\ i* i»i\ en sonn*- 
Avhat of an ahidiii" charactiu* to the 
lit(‘ratui'e of a whole century. Hut 
who has imitated WoiaEwoitliV 
W hen* is tin* stamp and impr(*ss of 
his mind to he found in this "eiiera- 
tion Simpli( ity has a"aiu lo^t her 
charms for the ])uhlic ta^'U*. Nature, 
iinh*ed, is still 'worshipped, hut it 
is natuia* in iren/y and distoititui. 
Ah's! that (‘\il s})4>]dd he so mm h 
tnon* eiiduriii" and eijer"(*tic tJiaii 
"ood ! If W ordsw'orth cannot justly 
In* ranked (as his worshi]ipers rank 
him ) the first (u'niiis of the a"(*, sii]]^ 
his lower station on tin* fair hill of 
A iriue is more* entiahh* than that of 
ot}n*rs on tin* liLditninir-shatteri'd 
]»innach* of N ice. And, if ^^’ords- 
woi'th would he contented to occu- 
py that more lo\(‘ly station trraci*- 
lully and nn*(‘kly, there would he no 
dissenti(‘nt Noici* to disputt* his ho- 
nours. But he lie.s yet to h*arn tin* 
im]>ortani lesson of remainin" sih'iit 
un(h‘r<‘\il la'port and "ood n*p(U-t. 
Why, if W'ordsw’orth so implicitly 
helie\es in the justice of Time the 
corret'tor, w here our jiidirments err 
Avhy, if In* is so si(‘adfastly assured 
that tin* “ "reat spirit of human 
knowded"e,” nnuin*.: on the win"s 
of tin* past and the futun*, w ill as- 
si"n him his pro])(‘r station in tin* 
ranks of liti'iatuia* ; w liy, if In* is 
])ersuadi*d tlia! his \ ohnm*s, hotli 
in words ;md thin"s, i|] operat(* in 
their dci^rce to (‘\tend tin* domain 
of sensibility, for the dt'liiiht, the lu'- 
noiir, and the hem*fit of hninan na- 
ture," — why does he w rite so many 
pa"(*s to provr tin* truth of his con- 
victions V ('ail he talk himself into 
immortality ‘r Self-praise is, of all 
inodes of self-a""randis(*ment, the 
h*ast p'aci'ful, ami the most impoli- 
tic. W hy should w e "i\e a man that 
which he has already bestowed on 
himself ? And, if we think that the 
self-eiilofrist claims loo iireat a share 
of merit, human nature is up in arms 
to dispute with him (‘very inch of 
H E 
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bis ovorp’own t^Miitory. \Vb;it sbnll 
AVI' siiy to :i |)oi‘t who tlnis writos of 
his o^\ ll Avtu’k'^V H(‘ iirst notic(‘s, 
tliJit oftiM* tlu' tr;uisuri*'^‘^ioii of 
iNJillon, A\irli othor }»]>]M‘nr- 
aiicos of syni|iiitlnsiii<; iiaturo, ihiis 
marks th«* iiiiini'diatc (■oll^^• 4 U(•U(•(‘ : 

‘ Sky lower’d, ami, muttri’inii tliitniler, 
"oine Mid drops 

I'ld ,il ( oinjdetioii of tlie inort.d sin.”* 

And thou, a littlo \vhih‘ afti'r, ho u*o(‘s 
on to ‘^ay, “ Awo-striokou as I am hy 
contomplat’mLl' tho oj)oratioiis of th(‘ 
mind of this trnly di\ino ]>oot, I 
soarcoly daro vonfni’i' to add, that 
‘ An \<ldross to an Infant I ’ !’ wldoli 
tho roadi'r find tindor tho olass 

of F.niov in tlio pir'soiit \ •>lHmos, o\- 
hihifs somothini*' of this oinnmiinion 
am] intofoiian'^'‘o.” t'<o. \'ot awo- 
strirkiMi a-' m dv\^'o|•th sa\s In* is 
in tlio conlomplation of Milton’s 
mind, In* <io(‘> not scrnplo fo])arody 
Alilton’s s(>iin,«t, hoLiiiininu “ A hook 
A\ a'* writ of lato rail’d rotraolmr- 
don,” hy one hoiiinniiii*' “ A hook w as 
wiir of lato oall’d lh-li*r Boil,” Ih* 
should have vmnonihorod that Mil- 
ton no\(‘r wrote oin' lino in dofoma* 
ol his ])ttt hidy as indood a pi'rspu’s 
own pootry is mi (it snhjeot for po- 
Imnios ; and uhih' assiniilatiuL'- him- 
solf (in kind, if not in doLiroo)to 
*sIiak-poan‘, In* should ha\o takoii a 
loss(i)) i’loin tho silent irraudour \\ ith 
whiolj tho Iatt<‘r ua\o his w orks to 
posii rity, not o\on keojiiiiLf a ropy 
ol those wnliuL's, which he know' 

“ tho world wotild not williiiLdy let 
die.” lie should ha\e relloetoil that 
liMie pnwer is oalin. lnd(‘ed, were I 
not disposed to estimate Words- 
w oMh s ])owei s ^ ery hiuddy, I should 
almost draw au aritunient a<_rainsj 
thorn horn tho tom ol* sell'-e\altation 
whicli jiervados his jjro>e wiitiiejs. 
'I'o he di satisliod with its owai ]mo- 
duolioiis, is tin* most usual tomjier 
of a miL'hty mind that sees hofori* it 
“ lh<‘ iim-ojn he.l jiaradiso of its de- 
spair.” Viriril c'oiKh'iiinod hisA'hioid, 
tho deliyht (d* after Ji^os, to tho 
llam(‘s ; and (’ollins, with liis owni 
liamU, hnrnt tho uiisohl edition of 
his (Hjonis. W’ordsw'ortii, how'ovor, 
m .*0 ij.it lo'ii', 'J ho uneasy douhts, 
r* ‘pe( iiiii.' his real title to immortal 
Irono, u Idc'h his very r(*s(lossiioss 
and initahilitv hetray, are proiind- 
lo«.-. |((. Miirvivo. But, in tho 

moan time, ho must allow' tho pro- 


soiit cfonovation to ho a little amused, 
wluni they mm*! in his works with 
such a ])assafio as tin' following': - 
Whither, then, shall wo turn for 
thiit union of ([ualilications hich 
must uoc4*ssarily <‘\isi lad'ori' Ihe de- 
l isions of a critic 4*an ho of ahsolulo 
value'" for a mind at once ])0(Uical 
and ]>hilosophical ; lor a ( l iti*’ whose 
allo4-tions arc' as fro(* and kindly as 
tin* spirit of society, and whose un- 
<h‘rstandini'' is so\ (*re as that ol <lis- 
])as^ionat<* u:o\ c*rnnient V\ hei e an* 
wo to look for that initiatory com|)o- 
sun* of mind which no Si'li'ishm'-'s 
<-an tlisturh foranatui’al seiisihili- 
ty that has h(‘on tntoi od into coma l- 

nos^N, w itlmnt losiii^ ilhaw nt iw 

ipiiotnosK, \e as^neietod wItIi 

a jmlirinent that cannot he duped in- 
ti* admii‘ati<»n hy jiu'jht that is un- 
w orthy of it \ml he dieii atisw ei s 
his own intori otjatorios : “ Amout. 

those, and those only, \v ho, m*\ei 
havinii sulVeri'd th<‘ii yitulhhil love 
of po<*tiy to H‘mil nun h nl iis f(M> e, 
liave ajjplied to tlie consideration ( t 
tho laws of this art, the host pnwei 
of their undorstandiu'js.” \ml do' s 
not Mr Woidswmth < on-ider him- 
sj'll to possess lliJ'sj* ( jii ihlicat nei'- 
|s ho not to ho lonnd anion •'( thi" 
elei't hand of critics ' ( an he no?, 
thoroforo, <*)iticise hi> own woih' 
hottoi than ar.y evoteiie'" 'I his spit u 
ol soU-a<Iiniralion lias made Woid--- 
uorth overrate tho ofleets which hi-^ 
pootry has produi-od on the a'jo. Ih- 
mistakes tho i laniour of a jiaiiv tm 
the voire of a multitude. lie ^a\ s, 
“ A sketch ol ///// o//// notion ol die 
1 <»n'tilution ol' fame ha- h'-en L:i\ on ; 
and, as I’ar as eoncenis m \ sd) , | h • v o 

cau-e to he sat 'I iie love, tin* 

admiration, tin* inditforenre, the 
sliuht, tin aveision, and even tin* 
<-oiite.npt, with which th-'se pm'in^ 
hav4* hi*en roc(‘iM>d, know in-, as I 
do, tin* source, w ithin my ow n mind, 
troiii whi<*h they h.ive ju m eed *i|, 
and tho lahour ami jiains which, 
when lahour and pains <ifip,untt( 
nvrdfuf have hooii hesfow ed upon 

them, vVc. i'ncc are all jiroofs that 

lor tin* present time I hav(* not la- 
luMired in vain; and alford assuran- 
<*os, more or h‘ss autimntic, that the 
nnaluctsof my industry willemluio.” 
\\ordsworth ioryi'ts that this lln*ory 
and his poems have heeu made a 
l»arty <pu‘stion, ami that ho has pi r- 
liaps iiMua* 4*\lrinsie causes of huiio 
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than any otlm*; that Iiim Ntartlincr 0(U1- 
and ])}nado\ical asscitions, an* 
p(M'lia|)^ as slinndatinj.'* as tin* outra- 
.\tinnifntio)) (as In* rails it) 
A\liicli In* V(*])r«»hatrs. Wordsworth 
thinks that In* inlrodurod a taste* for 
siinjdicity. If so, In* intiodii<a*d a 
tastr most liostile* to an adniiration 
of I)is own \M*itinL'‘s, fen* In' is any 
tlfmti hilt sim])l(*. He* is liTote'sipn*, 
wliicli is (juite* <»p]msit<* te) ln*inu sim- 
])le*. His M*ry atte*m])t te> clenhe* lofty 
srntiiiie‘nts iijhiwl\ laniruaire* In'trays 
the* ore‘ate'st e*e*e*e*i)trie*ity. If a kini; 
won* a sln*])hi*rd’s froe'k, In* woolel 
maiiife'st meire* amhitienis sin^rjilai Jty 
than \\e‘ie* In* dre-sse'e! in purjih*. In- 
consistemey ainl straiiLre'in-ss ha\ e* 
he*e‘ii the* \ e'l y s^(‘p^ hy which W <»r<ls- 
w en th has iiie)unte*d inte) ne)tire‘. K\ e*n 
A\e*ie* it i:'i.'inte*el that he* had uiftmn- 
nd the* taste* e»f the* a^e', it hy in) 
nn*:ms fe)llows that his inlhn-ne-e* has 
hce'ii hiUfJiiUit, He* tall vs ot the* 

“ straniic ahiiscs whieli [)ea'ts liaxe* 
inti eMhii e*el into th(‘ii lantmaife*, till 
they ainl the‘ir le'aeh'Vs take* the'iu as 
matle i s ol' roui'se*, if tln*\' elo met sjn- 
uh* tlnmi out (‘\t)ie‘ssly ,'is ohje'e ts of 
adiiiii atieni." I0\e*n if lie* ha\ •* ahe)- 
lishi'el tlie'sr, hat de)e*s lie* Liaiii if he* 
le'plae e's oin* foini eef abuse's hy an- 
eitheT lea ni eif ahllse's, till Ids re'aeleTs 
lake* the*m as niatte‘rs of course*, ainl 
iimst e*e*rtainly (h) eiftcn sinifh* the'in 
eiiit <‘\j)n‘ss|y as eihji'cts of udmira- 
tieni ? 

\N orelNAcortlds loM* ot sin£:'iilarily 
is viich, tiiat he* will iie>t (*ve*ii piihlisli 
his inx'iu.s in the* Ol eliiiarv feirni - -hut 
must e lassiiS the*ui lunh'r the* In'aels 
ot “ Ihie'uis fouinh'el on tin* Mlcc- 
Innis” * P<M'iiis e»f the* luuie*y"^ - 
‘* Ihn-ms of the* Imaiiinatiem/' \c. 
W he*n tln*\ first made* the*ir a])]>e'ar- 
ance*, the’\ iNcie* not eli\ieh*d ae*e*ord- 
im: te) any arranue*me*nt ot the* kiinl ; 
Ihe'ictove* it se’e'iiis that this inLr<*nie)Us 
e hissificatieni was an afte*r-!he)uyht — 
still farthe'r(it miirlit he*) tei se*])arate* 
the*m trenn the* ImtcI of e’ommou 
pen ms. One* Wend u])ou the* te'rm 
'* Ihii'iiiH o/’tln* Imagination.” It a])- 
))e*ars to me* <rre*atly too \a2U(* fen* the* 
use* oi siie'h a ]>hileise>phie‘al writer 
as W eerelsAveirth, A\ hoiii liis partisans 
lainl as ahimst tin* fouiide*!* eif a pun* 
phile»so])hie*al laiiLUiaire*. He* says that 
“ peieiiis, a])])are*ntly iuise*i*llane*e)us, 
may with propri<*ty he* arrani>e*d i*i- 
the*r with re*fe*re*in*i* to the* ]n)We*rs eif 
miinl predominant in the* jirepelue-tieni 
e)f the*m, eir te> the* memld in whie’h 


the*y arc cast; or, lastly, to tlic suh- 
jee ts to w'hiedi the*y relate.” De>e*s 
the Avorei “ eif” e*\])n*ss all this ? 
I>e)e*s it compr'*he'neI all tlie* thre-e* 
<*asos 'I’o whii'h he*ael is tin* ])e)em 
e)l (ioeidy Blake* and Hairy full tei 
he lelerred ■' 1 sn]i])e)<e‘ te) tin* last; 
for as the story iiarrate‘d is a /hr/, 
imatrinatieni w as ne)t n'epiisjti* foV tin* 
])re)due‘tie)n e)f it, and as it is r(‘lare‘el 
ill ft plain st\ h*, it is ne>t e ast in an 
iiiiaiiiiiati\ e memlel. The ejue'stion 
tln*n i-^, l)e)(*s it / » /^z/r te) tlie* ima</i- 
nation ? If ive* emtertaiii the same* 
h)fty,anel sonu'w hat AaLoie* ieh*as,Thm 
Mr W e)rds\v(»rth deee's, of’ thi" ])e)W'e‘r, 
Are* shendel say lad ; for, if it a\ as 
imai/ination that niarle* Harry fiill 
cedel for lifi*, it ajipcais te» he* a fa- 
eadty eef the* sauie* orrh*?*, mjly men'e* 
inte'ii-edy e‘\hihite‘d, as ith that a\ hie-h 
siiiiiri'vts tin* mahiflie*s ot aiie*ivems 
lad\ ; anel it is harel tei e'oiic(*iA e* tlial 
iliis iv the* ■'ame pow e‘r w hiedi die fafe*rl 
the Baraeli^e Le»sr,anel \\ hie h 1)1 e'athcs 
throiiuliemt >hakspcare*’s Drama**. — 
'fhe main eihje'ct e»f Harry ( iill '•c(‘n''‘ 
te) he*, imt so min h to di'iilhiisti ate* 
tin* pe»\v e*r e‘f tin* hnioan imaiiiuatioii, 
as to teandi farme‘rs to ])c nn‘!cirn1 i 
fell* AA ith this moral tin* tale* con- 
e-luele‘s — 

“ Now thinU. yo f.mnrr*. all, 1 ]»ray, 
or (lootly IJlako ainl Harry Coll ’ 

1'liis rather sa\e)urs of a post-np- 
]>licatie)n to tin* the*ory. Sue*h e\]ie*- 
die*nts as t)n*sc ft) ajipear eniLrinal, 
ainl to e*\e itc atte*nM4)n, mas surrt‘cd 
fe>r a time*, hut aa he*ii tin* party epn-s- 
tieni has e'crise*d, Avill W oiiKaa eii th’s 
]»e)e*ms e\cr he* n'liie'iuhcve'd or ael- 
uiire*el as illustrations <,f a tln*ovA, or 
as cemiinii unde'r the* clas^ of some* 
])rcdominant ])e)W'e*r ot (lie* mine) r 
Li*t e)reiswe)rth ask himself in as hat 
manne*r ])oe‘trv is rt'calh'el to the* me - 
morv of any ])e*rson — some* thoniiht, 
semn* imaLfe* due*lls as ith us, \\ hie-h 
senile* assoe iation ie*calls; and so tai- 
frenii stopping te) e*nepiire*, De»e*s this 
e-emie* U3nh*r the* he*ail of Inine'V, eer 
Imauin-.itiem " am* se-arci*ly ask iV the 
line’s arc te> he* fouiiel iu Shakspeari*, 
Oryeleii, or Pope*, (ioenl AA’ritiuo 
hut erne* niistre*ss -Nature, who is the* 
satin* in all, how ca e*r Aarie>usl\ .s|u* 
imi} arranye* tin* folds7of In'r dee-ei- 
ratiM* mantle; ami it i*s the* jewe-l of 
the' e‘aske‘t , tin* Ihouulit , tin* ieica, that 
inward part eef pe)e*(ry as hie-h stiis 
the soure-e‘s e>f fe’lh'e lion in tin* miinl 
it adelre’sscs, \\ hie-h alenn* is \ aluah’ * 
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wn JUT inovnd with tin* nintlrr ot a 
([initation, it sii^iiilins littln wluUlinr 
tln‘ nuDnit'r lx* in ;u*i*i)rdan(‘(* willi 
any particuhir tlinorv. W t* Jidinirn 
it Jis i»nnd sc. It a tln'nry could 
make ji miiilit not jdl lx* poet^ ? 

A\va\ , then, with tlx* theory, ;ind u ith 
halt the poems t'oinKh*d on the theory 
— th(‘ si>t(‘i* ICmmelines — the snndl 
< <*hnxlines, sparrows’ eirns, juxl Mr 
W ilkinson’s spjide into the lauiTJiin. 

I hiiM* thus t*nd(‘;i\ omaxl to shew, 
that m‘itlx‘r by his theory, nor by his 
ujode of illiistratinu; it, can Words- 
worth claim the honours dm* to tlx* 
lirst-rale and original i'(‘niiis — that 
he has not (loin* any thini; better than 
it lias bei*n doix* by others. It wo 
A\ ere fully to jxlmit his own test of 
oeiiins, — inimely, “ tlx* art of doinj' 
well what is worthy to be doix*, juxl 
wlnit wjis nerrt lofntf — we 

should dejiy that \\ oi'dsw oi (h has 
any t;t‘nius at jdl. It is true that he 
has freijuetitly ‘‘done well \\ hat is 
A\ (U'thy to be done;” but lx* h;is uot 
aeeomplished w hilt “ \vasix‘\t‘i done 
befoia*.” l'W(*n amonust wiit»‘i' ol 
our own djiy,he do(‘s not siaml alone. 
Ill the choice of hiimhle tix'nx*', 
he has a formidable competitor in 
( 'rablx* ; in narrjitixe, he isii\alled 
b\ Scott and .Nmthey; in inij>a**sit»n- 
4‘d Lwandeur, by Byron ; and ( if ua* 
lcx>k a little fjirther back) in philo- 
sophy, by Akensiih*. Yet I am far 
from den\ intf that Wordswoi th has 
^eniu^. in my o])inion, the jut of 
doiiiLT \M‘1I W'lnit is worthy to be 
done, is of itself a sunicient proof ol 
trenius. \ ir^il has follow ed Homer 
in the maini^emenl and l ondm t of 
his yreat Ix'ioiv ]x»em ; yet w lx» will 
assert that \ iri^il has no ueniiis r I 
am i Jither <lisjx)si‘d to ailopt Mjxhmx* 
de Stael’s delinition of this subtle 
essence, namely, “ enthusiasm jx t- 
ini: Uj)on tah*nt aixl I conceive, 
that it a thintr be ^ood of its kiixl, it 
may manifest £r<*ijius, even tlxmidi 
its prototype should exist. An au- 
thor of tlie hiirhest order indeed, Hindi 
as Jbnner, Slniksjieare, Djinti*, is iie- 
cessaril} the founder of his class; 
inu a man may be a fine writer, wdio, 
to whatever class he may be refer- 
r. d, ean be estei'ined f<»r his line 
wrilmtr alone. Now*, I do not think 
thjii W'ordswortfi is lirHt of any chiss ; 
Imt f do think tluit lie excels siiHi- 
<‘ienilv ill wdiat beloie.^s to two or 


three classes, to he entitled (if w i* 
hxik to his lx*st perfornianci's) I'vi'ii 
a Jireat writer. 

One fatsd b.'ir to W ordsworth’s ele- 
\jition in the ranks of ]Hx*try is, that 
(to s])e5ik ])roj)erly) Ix* has no style 
of his ow n. d his assertion may sur- 
prise both his .admirers jiiid iion-ad- 
mii ers, ejich of w hom may havi* mis- 
tJikeii ( i*i t:iiu ]x‘iairn»rities of diction 
for a style of (annposilion. d'lial 
e\ (‘II these pi'i uliariti(‘s jire ;issunx‘il, 
and do not result from an inlx‘n*nl 
oiiuiiiality of (amstitulioii, is evident 
from his two earli(‘st ])oeins, nanx - 
ly, tlx* “ Evi'iiinir Walk,” and “ De- 
scriptix 4* Sk«*ttdx*s,” w Iiicdi wa*n* piih- 
lish(*d hy tlx‘iiiselv es hefoia* the ji])- 
jx‘jinnxa‘ of tlx* “ L\ ideal Ihdlads,” 
and w liich aia* iriven entiia* in the 
later 4‘ditioii of Ids woiks. In ih(‘^c* 
]xx‘in'', \\ ordsw'orth ]mism*s ih»* 

IxaiUai trjx k, Jidopt^ the irmxl old 
Popt'an nx'tri*, :ind ln()'^t Jipinoved 
cadeixa*, and raises the w hole ( om- 
]X)'-ition ii]xni the stills <»{ ])ocix dic- 
tion -his present lioiioi. lb* lepie- 

sents I'imscdl' jis w sindi'idiitj’ 

“ ill' itiztiiiJ here lit'tiiif l)<*t- 

x\ i xt 

'J'linMifli * r.»i;s. ,\ui\ up. e- 

iiU l.i! 

and depicts s(*»ax's, 

“ W’lhTr, ii/l utrhiultiJ, torl•'lt^ 

thi’uw 

litt h tfnith n / / / dfO <' (tn tlx* \v.t\ rs licliiw 

and w here, morcox ei , 

“ > >/’/ fh,snms l)r»'ltll'' JlHMlX'l ( (‘Uhlilii'f. 
sl”hs, 

,\m« 1 u.ioir on tlx* \' .itxr 

'rix^si* ]xx‘ins indeed sliew talent, 
and eoiir;..n sniix* Ix'antilul litx*s,-- 
Jt*', to'' e\ani])h*, 

“ lx tlxil!';lil i;,iix( v T « nix'srd llx* 
pl.iili, 

An(/ ils,}fir,t>, aJI / kut tr of i>inu. ’ 

And in a comparison of life to a sun- 
dial, lx* ev(*ii finely says, 

“ IH' h}n>H' huf fiom tfs shmh the /nesr t/ 
fmitr . ” 

])ut tlx* iTCfiler pjirt of llx*se jiro- 
duetions is w rilleii in ji st;^le ol x i- 
<d<Mis orn.aiix'iit, .and most t aimmou- 
phua* diction. We find “ oiixellc 
iiuxhIs,” ‘‘ nithh'ss minister^,*’ and 
tC^is orhs.” [ shall be lold, per- 
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lliiil \\ <>r(ls\\'<n th was a \(*rv 
xoniif:' inai) wluMi Ik* wroto lluis, and 
I hat his ]M*<'S(‘iil slyh* is the* adop- 
lion of his inaliii(‘r jud^inoiit. Il is 
thr \('ry rin’iniistaiico of his lia\inj( 
tuloptfd a stylo, wiiicli jnak(*s loo say 
that ho has no stylo of his own. Tho 
(‘ally ])rodiiolions of our ^roato^t 
p<M*|'>(as far as thoy aro |)H‘s{*rvod 
to ns) didor only in d(‘L'T(‘(‘, not in 
Ivind, fioni thinr aft(‘r Avorks. J1 
Ihnisoro^^o ha^ ]Milt<»ii’s stamp njmn 
it, and in Comns (a‘^ J)r .lohn''Oii 
oh^TN O'-. ) may ])lainly ho dis<a*rm‘d 
tho dawn of “ Paradise la>st.” Pope’s 
“ P/istorals” liaNo tin' sann* ( adi'ina* 
and method of o\pi os'.ion Avhich liis 
ijjalnror w oi ks oxhihit. Shak^lM*an‘’s 
«‘ai ly ])o(‘ms and sonnets aromaikod 
by his peculiar tni n of hmirnaiio, and 
]aesrssa sinunhii ly dramatic, chaiac- 
l(‘r. '^rh(*^(' 1^1 (Mt masters neA(‘rsaf 

down to (t^fnpl a fixed style <d' com- 
])osiiion. Ir was ihcnr minds w hich 
made their lanminti't', aflerwaids in- 
de<‘d jirniK'd by expoiionce, and 
lipemsl by the snmnnn’ of tln*ir in- 
tellect; bnt the frnit h,»d a s],ai [) and 
native llavonr loni:' “ befor<‘ tlu‘nn*l- 
lowinii Near.” 'J'hat which was said 
]})' \Nordsworth rolativ(‘ to tho con- 
nexion b(*twe(‘n y<mth and air(\ tnay 
be tinly aliiimed of tlu*ir sf v h‘ — 
“ iIk' child is fatln'i* of llie man.” 
Ihit between the \\ <»rdsw orth of th<‘ 
“ Descriptive Ski’tchi’s,” and tin* 
Woidsworth of tin* Dvrical Bal- 
bnU,” there exists no link of union. 
\l Mile lea]), In' ]iass(Ml from tin* ox- 
lieine <d’ melodious ornann'iit to tho 
I xtieme ol haish simjilicity ; and by 
ilie ia[ndi‘y of the tiansition ]>roved 
that ho ])ossossed no native (niu:in- 
alitv ol ex])iession. Mis e.nlv poems 
w et e imilali(ms of l’»i))o and Darw in ; 
hi- snc( e(*dinir <*omj>ositioi,s wore 
imitc.liom ol’ “ Pc'rcy’s Ki'lics of An- 
< l<'nl I'nuiish Poetiy in his sonnet'- 
h(’ has imitated Milton; in his in- 
scriptions, Akonsido. If wo admit, 
for tho s ik(‘ of ari:nmont, that his 
sonir possi'ssos any naliv (* note*, whoio 
shall wa* discov or it, if not in his c'ar- 
liest Avarblinirs r Wv iiiusl turn from 
tin* instnicn'd cadonci's of tho !>ul- 
hneh to tin* hrst tiill which <-ann' 
fn'sh from the teachim:’ of natnio. 
If, tin'll, Wordswoi til’s first stylo was 
Ids triu'st, his snbsoqnont maimer 
could not possibly havt* bj*(*n natural 
to him; and, if not natural, how’ could 
it fullil the conditiuus of his own the- 


ory, how' could it make ^(md Idc- pi o- 
toiisions to convoy simple thoni:hts 
in natuial lan;ruae-(* y What can ho 
native hut that w hich flow'^f^ from na- 
tme ? Our ])ooi too visibly displays 
tho rop(*s, wheels, and pull(*ys, wlion*- 
by In* s(*ts his machirn*ry in motion, 
wlnm ho says that In* has tak(*n “ as 
much /zz/ozs to av oid ]n»etic diction, 
as others oidinarily take to ])ro(luc(* 
it ; ’ or wln*n In* talks of “ y// zzzv .ssv ,s- 
ot creation, or composiii(»u^ e(U(*rn- 
(‘d by c(*rtain ///vv/ Zz/z/ A.” ]*erha]).‘, 

( and 1 can (*asily b(*liev (* it ) le* found 

It dilbenit to w rit(‘ so iP 

. . . It is ratln*r sii| 0 |,ifo- that \\ Ol ds- 
worth’s lat(‘r ]»o(*ms liav (* si<h-d round 
to tin* opinion of fin* world, and 
that lln*y ajijiroach nearer in styh* 
to his eai ly prodnetimis. 7'ln*v aie 
less startlin'/, h*‘‘S inconeruous,— 
mon oinat(‘, more latinized than 
those in his middh* mamn'r. Me 
uoes St) far as to commenc«* a sonin*t 
w ith, 

“ (. Ii.tn:,*' eii', n c C’- tK. info Kimr Inc.ilh- 
in*; Hoxf. 

'1 In* k»\r--i*k viiiplnir l.nuil’nllj 

jnid In* lias (as In* one** ]ihrasod it) 
.sltHtfn d accommodate himself to 
]mblic o]nidnm so much as to omit se- 
V er.d stanzas, and I'v (‘ii w hole poenm, 
which had ex('it(‘d iiiok* animadvi*!- 
sion than olln*rs. By this t<*mpoii- 
ziiiLi conduct, In* has even olfended 
his w Ol sbippi'i s, manv «»f vv bom hav i* 
rt*L'i (’t led, in my In'arinj^', the absence 
ot tin* \N ovdsw Ol thian ]ieculiariti(*s 
from his later strains, and tin' conse- 
(picnt decline of hi' uenius. If his 
cenius consisted in these pi*culiaii- 
ti(’s, what sort of a LU'nius must it 
have lu'en'r Tin' trntli is, that tin* 
spriinr of ordsw oi th's poetical con- 
duct lias (‘\ er In'cn tin* h.vetif Popn- 
laiiiy a VC, li‘t his admii(*rs si.nl, 
and tin* poet hi* I'vi’r so volnhle, I 
i(']M'at, of Piundarily. And a vciy 
rational incentivi* it i;« ; it only In*- 
comes lidii’idoiis w ]n*ii loudly dis- 
avowed. A\ ordsw Ol ill souiilit popu- 
larity, in his fiist publication, by ac- 
cv'ummdatini:* his style to the tlu'ii 
])n'v ailiiiL*' tasti*. Tliis trained him 
nothiiiu. M(* vv as ov v*rh.ok(’d amonusi 
the luullitiuh'of conformists. Metln*u 
l*ou* boldly up airainst litMicial o])i- 
nion, laise-l up a host of hatois, and 
conse(|uentiy another host (»f dcfcud- 
cis, and eluded himself into notice, 
even as uu uprooted tici', while it 
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lloiits down tli(* str«‘iun, niisos iu> dis- 
tiirbaiico iii tlnMVjjli'i*, bill wlioii it 

sljort IIm' lunik, throws 

nj) a dahli of foam and ^l)a^l^h‘s. At 
sinco till* huiiiaii iiiiml mu>t 
i'\ IT hi; uiirasy, u'hili* c*\ I’li oiii* iMor- 
d<*rai sits in tlu* irati*, bis ohj(‘rt is 
to roimiliati* bis Jitorarv (*iu*mii‘s, \ ot 
still to ivtain bis litm ary frii*nds — an 
objoct, I iVar, nnattainabb*. 'I bn^, 1 
ropral, gov(‘rm*d by any inipnlsi* ra- 
ibortliaii tbatof bisown inind,\\ ords- 
wortb bas no ^ottlod stylo, no nati\o 
pi'niliarity of o\])n'ssion. A lino 
quoted troin Sbaksjioaro batb tbo 
ima^o and ^iqiorsi'iiption on if. !\Iil- 
lon’s aiUourapb is not moro dooidod 
than th(‘ poetry it oonxoys; hut road 
to any one, not aeqiiainted witli 
\\'()i-<Kw ni ill’s writiinrs, hi*' early 
poi'ins — liis IJetT \ }''o\ , his Laodainia, 
one <»f lijs sonnet'', and a pa^saLre 
iVoin the I'.xeursion — W'oubl tlie au- 
ditor eonjeeturo that tboy W(‘ro wiit- 
len by oiii* and tbo same ]»ersoii 
Vou in.iy uvii'e (hat this \ariety of 
'-tUe 'how's irreat \ ersatility ot ta- 
bnit. lb)^sil)l\ "o, but ^elsltility it- 
srll' is a proof of liiibtness rather than 
of 'treiiutli: an intolleetual ^ladiatoi 
will not bo an inti'lloetual athh*le. — 
Wordsworth bus liifteied awav bis 
undoubtedly tireat pow ers b} tixiuL’ 
many stvles and “ o\pei inienfs” in 
Iiiei ,('»n'e, 

lie* bisT reason wl.ieh I ^hall as- 
sign lor ni\ densiu'j Wordsw o; th’s 
''Upreniacy is -the exti'enie ineijua- 
ii:y of bis w I'itiii'is. Hy inequalil v , 

1 do not mi’aii the det(*e|s inmlent 
to all liumaii ronqiositien, or tin* ju- 
(ii» biu- neiileet by w bieb eei tain ]>a» Is 
of a poem aieleftb’ss laboured than 
<,>i!ier*>- ! mean an inequality almost 
peculiar to W oHl>w'ortb, ami irieatlv 
leuibini !ioni the (endeiiey, wliicli I 
beloic noticed, of his mind, to \iew' 
nil thiuL'-'^y and small, on a le\el 
ot eipial importance. From this dis- 
pi opoi lionaie mode of oliseiw iiiLT ob- 
i<*< ts, arises an extionu* miimteness 
m di-pietincr t!n*nj : 

“ Notion^ i. li ft out, iiiiK It h:ss lor^ot 

md on tbisaceount it is that tve roinl 
W ordsw'ortb’s most beantifni passa- 
oos in ‘oai and tremblin':, for wo <*aii 
i.'wor ^ o 4 cilain that tin* ,io\r stroki* 
of Ins pi II may not burl ns at oiin* 
li oui the 4*miiiomc to w biidi W’O bad 
1 isot:. Im o)n tin- afVoi iinfr story of a 
iiiouriioi , w 0 are snatched 


“ Goiw'lu'rry trees that shut in long lank 
slips, 

Or iiirranfs liungiiK; from the le.ilb’ss 
stenis. 

In sruiity string!' — {I'A-rnrsionA 

from tbo soloniii oontoinjilation ol 
a fuuoral, to 

\ u'oi U in tin* Fbvn<-b tongm*, ii nmcl 
<il \ oltaiie.'"— I /v'< to sum. ) 

W<* road siieb touoliiny linos as tin* 
follow’itni : 

“ Iti’^irlc s on s|»i ing I stood, 

Ainl<-\rtl itsWitlri's till we seem d In iVi 1 
One s.idlie.,-,. |lu'> :ind 1. I nr llienv .1 
)i4nnl 

Ol’ l*M»l liei bond is l)i(d\eii‘ I i m*' leis !»• ♦■ii. 
U Imn. e>4 i \ d,}\ , ihe Inui ll nf liuni.il) 
li.iiid 

Dislittl^ed itie uitmal leel* lh.it Idiid- 
lliein lip 

In lunj nd St jllnnsv. ,ind tliey umiisit ed 
J'o hiniiaii ( oniloi t ; ' 

and imimsliritoly w e are Inn i ted aw ao 
to 

“ riie n>e1es«. fi aunii'lit of .i eod* ll bow !, 
('loMi \\nb the luit's l>^^e,^l^ .1 pfii.|\e 

'!ub( ' 

riiiis, by u'oini: one step loe tai, 
Wonlswuitb loses all tbo gioum) 
w bn ]» lie liiiil pietioiislv n.uned lie 
so nai.odly oxbddts nlijeets ever 
v\liii b |ln> <!(*( eiit \eil sbonbl In* 
ilitiwn; be biingsinto 'Ucb unliap- 
])y piomiiienee tin- niiiioi pail- id ;i 
p;r(nie,tbat be lead’s iintbiiiL: to tin* 
iiiiaginaiion, wbieb, d alb-wmi mote 
pla\ , Windd sn-j.ji.Kt fn ifselt, in its 
own In-.iiullid light, tbo-e M'l \ m)^ 
jnnets to tin- ^ci-ne, bicb, w ln‘ii put 
into wm'ds, nid\ olVemI its tb-lii-ati* 
pen-ej»t i<nis. 'I'ln* bniel\ spi ing bml 
no nei’d ot tin* w oodi*n bow I to ni.iKi* 
its bnielmess In' tell. I In* “ frag- 
iiM’iit’’ was in I'vei v \>a\ “ useless. ’ 
'rids is u Jiat I )elill(* calls '* jieimire b's 
ongdi'*'.” I ba\4> always regietteil 
that one 4)f W ortlsw oi tb’s most l»eau- 
liful small ]nM*nis should exhibit, in 
two places, this fault \ imnb* nl’ de- 
scripiion. 

" I niel I,fnii‘,'i in |be sb.ide, 
j\im 1, b.niiig se«Mi ib.il lnvid\ uiiii*!, 

Vv b\ 'bimld 1 Ic.jv tn sny 
'I'liat sli.' is rcf/f///, //f , j„„l shimf/y 

Ami di*wii tin- mm Ls (.m b-np iibmi; 

l.ike ri^ iib-fs in Al.,y > ' 

lIoR* wc Hoo a beautiful iuiagf* inui- 
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n il hy iniliK'Ky assoriaiiun.s. I'liis 

i'- m<>M‘ till* (.asi* in the follow- 

liiir slan/ji ; 

‘‘ She lo\(n hn- iiro, her roft.'ij^i'-hriino ; 
Vt‘i ii'ii* iiM> inooj land will ''In* roajn 
In w'callnT j'oiif;li and Ideak ; 

And n lim the wind she sfratns. 

Oh ini:;hl I kiss the nnnintain lain.s, 

J hat .sjiaikh* on her tJjeek ! ’ 

Hon% nnn nf tin" tnosl frt*sh ami ani- 
inattnl pirlures in tin* ^v}loh* enm- 
pa-s ot jnn‘trv \> blurred by 

ene <li^a!irm‘al)le (‘\pressioii. A]»- 
plird ti) the nm\enn‘nt <d lior'^t""', Ji"' 
in the ti ij»b't, 

I i» .ij.itnsi ihi' liill lln-y s(y<u/i — 

I II .it I III* ii (III ( ham, 

l'iKi:j,m:; all with nii:;ht .uni in. tin, ' 

lb(‘ wotd i- :'j»pi7>priate ; but, O"' d<‘- 
"'i iibiiiL! i1m‘ ;i( ri\ily ui a yotme ami 
lieaiilirnl iiirl, it is nut ut' plaec*; tor 
Louisa, althou'jb “ rmldv, tlcet, ami 

•>11 OII'J," 

ti .th smihs 1(1 larili unknown, 
'siMiir-, that \Ni(h nintii.n 111 llnorowu 
I Ml '-|i. ( ad, and sink, ,md i is<» , 

I h if 11 lilt .nid u<i w nil (‘iidless jd.sy, 
\iid i-s r\\ as I ln‘\ pa^s aw .i\ , 

\, f hidden in iier t yes. 

I h«' ri»i(‘ 0)1111: "Idii/n, ^\ bieh is p.er- 
t 'et lioih in llmujhi ami in I'Npie"- 
"iini, iii.il\(‘s Us tia’l how’ nun It w t' 
bisr b\ the t.ital perversity w itli 
w hi( h \^ oi ds\\ o! ih blends tin' eoarse 
. nd ihe eh'Lanl, the lidieulous ami 
I iie siildiinc. (iiild l.hal b*' bad 
‘ /((/'(./ /o to/" a uood (b'al oT w bat 
in- has ' \ lotidness tor I epe- 

liruut, mil u‘>-s ib.in lor amplilieafion, 

< h.i ;n t '*1 is.*s liir, AI iiso. I'oi iustani-e, 
i:i the lieijjinlu;: of the I'Aetu sion, an <* 
aie told, 

• lien- hi '.iMh MM)’, the imy nf a\ Inmi 

I siicaU, 

ill ninnier. ttudi'd latfleon tin* hills;’ 

;nnl, in the sp.aee ot ti p.aire t»r two, 
this pi(*e* ol' int’oruiatioti is repi'att'd, 
t'or tl'e In'indil ot’ (be bu'yett’nl nuid- 
ei ; 

riem e.i'l\ ( liihlhooil— -(w 'll, as hath 
iiei'ii said, 

I'loni his sixth \ I'ar. he liad heeti sent 
ahi'iiad 

1 II simmier t<» tend herds." 

\\eak(‘nina' nli.'it he llieV(‘by vainly 
(Mideaveui^ lovoiidcr inipre‘?M\e,uiir 


antlior I’liMpiently u.n:s the ]nnf?aie 
e.xpress,ion, “ or rather.’' 

“ 'riie nld inventive poets, h.id thcv seen, 
Or ju/ltrr t'ejt, &e. 

“ At eaidy d.iw’ii, or rafltcf when the air 
Gliiiiiuers with fadiiie lii;ht, 

( Snntnis on the /Jinh/on.) 

Hnt I slionbl weary tny rt'ader by 
nmnberini; alltin? ht'adsoV tbellydiii 
lault. AV bat I have brotiLdil t'oi waid 
may snfliet*, to prove ibal WokK- 
worlli is umujiial, to a decree nevtu* 
\ef observed in any of the primate^ 
of ]>ot*liy. It may l>e insfed tlnit we 
are too apt to jmlLfe a livino author 
by bis woist ]>rotln( tiojjs, while w i? 
jtid:Ln‘ him “ eejitiim tjui pertieit 
armos” 1)\ bis best. Tlieii' is some 
truth in this; Init the best wanks 
of any establisbetl anllior art' tiene- 
rally trutid ibronirbont, liow t'ver tiiey 
mav bav e av i itti'ii imvvorlbily in otbi'i* 
pii'ces ; while W ordsw ortli’s noud 
ami batl art* tdtt'n so blendt'd, so 
ideiitilied t'vt'M, in tin* same 
that In* is not eh'VJited b\ it to the 
rank whieb In* woubl bavt" iiaint'd, 
li.nl it bt't'u eomplett* in itselt. I 
AV oubl not act so mdairly as to jndLU* 
Uoidswortli ])y bis Harrs Clill ; I 
would ini]>artially lah* liim bv bis 
most jm])ortant w oik— tin' Lxenr- 
sio)t. 1 tlo not tb'ny but ib.it this 
l.itt(*r ]>tn‘m dt'monsiratt's tennis snf- 
lieieiil to liave built a pi optu tiouate 
aud iiootlly ediliee ; but, as it is, tin* 
Lxriirsion stands likt* a vast uu- 
w ieldy '^tnieJur*', ('(aubjuini:' tin* ]>ar- 
baious iiiaiiiiilieeuei' willi tbt* mi- 
sii:btly ru«b‘ni'‘'s of daikt'r aLTes ; 
ailoi m*d w idi lofts low eis^ disliLuretl 
IfV masst's ot sba])t‘b‘ss arebiteotiua*, 
displas iu'i s.nne poi (ions in ap])au*nt 
mill, ainl others lli.at s(*t‘m m*st‘r lt> 
has I* ]n‘en eom])b*t«*d ; hallow t‘tl by 
shrines of elalioratt* earviiiuS tlesn- 
erated by ]n*adl(*ss and t;rass-i:rowui 
imaifes; inadiati'd w itli ebamln‘isof 
uorueous di'liiibt, ]n‘rple\»*d liy ob- 
seme ]va''s;iiros that b‘ad to uotldntr. 

I base now' laid In'fon* tin* read- 
t'r ms rt'astms for rt'fusin^ to pay 
Wonisworib tin* same liomairt* that 
I think justly dm* to Sbakspt'an*, 
Milton, Potie, 'rinunson, (iray, Col- 
lins, and llnriis. 'Fhe nntun' of tbo 
eritieisins, and the ihtrieate mazes in 
svhieh NN ordsAvortli has insols ed his 
tlioory, have ubligt'd mo to treat the 
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Nubjoct at sonu* ; and tin* «}m*- 

cioiiK ninnnorin Avldfh tin* author iias 
in\(’st«»(l lljou^lits by no ini'ans now 
with an air of orii'iiiality, Inis r(»n- 
slraiiiod nio to onlor into the details 
with ])eriiaps too "rent a dejrree ol 
minuteness. Yet fortliis lean scaree- 
ly aj)(»loi:ize, as 1 eonsiibn tbesnbjei t 
sullieiently important to jusfily a 
partieular iinostiiratioii. In tiiisday, 
wlieii tlie correct and classical nnxbds 
of ])oetical composition are not on- 
ly deserted, but contemned, — when 
Pope is looked upon as a mere heart- 
less versifier, and when a ])lace be- 
side. Milton is irrasely demanded for 
AVordsworth, there is pfreat m^ed that 
such <jnestioMs should bi‘ calmly and 
impartially discussed. It may be e\- 
pect(*d that I should Inne mak<‘ some 
flisparairiiiy’ speech jamcernini,'’ tln‘ 
feehleiiesH of my own voice ; but 1 
forbear, for such speiu lies art* m‘\er 
b(‘li(*\t‘d. If it b(‘ asked troiii A\liat 
motiv(*s 1 have writt«‘n, I answt*r, 
tirst, and mon* espe<‘ially from tin* 
com iction just mentioned abov <‘,that 
corrt'ctives to literary tastt* an* need- 
etl in the ])r(*sent day, ami from a 
wish to proteet tin* risiiu^ ^o*nera- 
titm from the sophistry of zeabnis 
proselytes. To this leadinc: inc(*n- 
tive may, no tlonbt, bi* atlded tin* 
UMial blendincr of inotiv(‘s, which 
product* almost every human action. 
As far as I know* myself, tin*)' are 
these. The pleasure of consitb'rinir 
any lileiary tjuestitm — a laiLo* en- 
tlow ruent ( as tin* iihrenoloiiists vvouhl 
say)<jftln* tn’Lran of ctnnbativ ent*ss— 
a love of what is jLiemiine, imjiellini;' 
me t(» oppose that which is vulirarly 
called vant^ of all sort*', (and that 
tliere /.v a cant of ordsw t»rthiani‘'m, 
b*w can tb*ny; — and llnally, tin* na- 
tural t4*ndcncy ol tin* mind to revolt 
from iinfounrh'd pretensions. 'I'hese 
jiiotive.s Iiave influenced me, without 
the admixture (1 ow<* it to myself to 
afbrm ) of one p-ain of malici*. In- 
deed, when I censid<*r the jilea.snn* 
which sonn of Wordsworth’s b4‘st 
productions ban* tdven me, when 1 
think how often a stiikiiiir lim* <n' 
iiiife^u* from Ids works will rise upon 
niy H'menihi'aim*, to enhance tin* <*n- 
joyment of the fairest lainist’ape, oi' 
ol tj happu'st incid<*iit, I seem to 
stand coiu i( ted almost of iniriati- 
tude lowaids one Mho lias minister- 


ed so larffeJy towards my ^ralitiea- 
tion ; and nothing* but a stronu* b(*li4*f 
that, in iiroportion as \\ ordsw orth's 
powers an* threat, and the b(*anti4‘sol 
ids JMnst* mimeious, in that ]n'opoi- 
tion are bis faults inflneiitial and 
<lanc:(*rons, eimld have ov(*rconn* the 
n*bietance vv ith which 1 sat down, 
witli an a])])ar(*nt intent to lowi r the 
fann* of tin* bard. I say ajtpm'i nf, 
for tin* fai t is, tliat 1 proptise to do 
him more v<*al justiet* than hi*' w- 
ln‘nn*nt admin'is, inasmuch as I shall 
brint! foiward bis best cjimposiiions, 
wluh* they only <b‘lend his wuist. 
More<iv(‘r, from the falst* supr<‘nnn v 
in which his dis< i])h‘s havi* ciilhi<>- 
in‘d Jdm, tin* fall must, oin* <hiv, ix* 
irreat as to shake his la’jnitatiim al- 
tO!jr(*th<‘r ; wliih*, ini tin* othei- hand, 
Ids < hdms to a<imii'ation ln*iii^' one** 
jda(‘4*d on tin* basis uf I'nif h, In-ciniie 
immutabb*, and not to lie assailed. J 
bav(‘ fully <omplied with Woids, 
worth’s mn* n‘<|in*s|, w hich he maKe- 
to his leadi*!', naiin*ly, “ iliaf in jud- 
^dni: of tin* ]nn*ms in ipiestion, he 
would d4*ci<h* by his nun ieeliiiL's 
ir4‘nniin*l V, anrl not bv i * llei lion upmi 
what will jimbably be the jinlunn'iit 
of otln*rs.” 1 do abide,” as ui d-- 
worth desires, “ independentlv hy 
my ovvji b*<*lniL^s.'> I niay be “ in- 
capabb*,” but 1 am not biassed. Let 
my n*ader bear in mind, that I have, 
tdl aloni:', only jtidtred Woidswoith 
by tin* piddie standard <d Ins woiK. 

- — as an’ author, ainl not as a man. 
'rin* lit<*iary vanity on whuh I have 
fr4*ely anim.'niv ei ted, does not 
ill his pi i\ ale lile ; in thal s|)j,;>i ,« 
he is imim]n*a<*hahh* ; and wilh n- 
tranl to his poliiii'al <*ondn<'l, no one 
would be leadiej thati myselt to 
defi'inl liini liom chaii^c", which, 
w ln*n hroiiLdil aL'idnst a man of l'i*» 
slamj) <»f mind, an* plainly lidimi- 
lons. I ]iav<* now concluded the in- 
di<‘lmc*ni, and till that rt'inains to 
me, is tin* ]>leasanter task of l alliiiL:- 
w itiM'sse.s on tin* olln*r side. I lav ini; 
einb*avonn*d to piove that ^\ ords- 
worth cannot. In* classed ainoni;*-! onr 
IdLjln'sf authors, who arc iiri'at hv 
e4)iisisicncy, I "hail pi occed to shew, 
in the next and his| j}:i) t oi this essay, 
that he may, nev Cl tln*lcss,fairl v chdni 
to be assoriai.Ml with the blind of 
tine ])octs in LO'iieial. 
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( iLNTI,f:i>!I.N, 

I wiLi- now cxJiinino llio ilortriiu* 
o^ I In' iM'onomist^, tiint a rounti y 
oiii^lil lo Iniy wlicro it can Injy tin* 
rlinajn'st ; ami that it oiiulit to Iniy 
ahrojnl, if it can do f-o at a <'ln‘a]n‘r 
lain tliaii it can ]»ro(lm*o at lioiin*. 

lion* is tin* sourro of tin* 

I'lado inoasiirf's ; tin* docirim* is rx- 
arlly lajirnlati'd lo (aqitiN ate tin' iLi- 
innaiil and sn|n'rfl( ial, and its sn<- 
i-oss lia*' l)(a*n wondoi ful. Mr Jlns- 
l\is«xon and Ids foJlowi'is continiially 
]n o\ (' that fln'V ])r>svcss !io l\iKOvl(*dL'(‘ 
of tin* :,n'm‘ral ])rinrij)l<*s of fho Im o* 
noinists, ami tin* roinnnndty at lai'jo 
is jnsi as d(‘stiriit(‘ of sucli km»w- 
IndLn*; both lia\(‘brcn bowildorod by 
b('lio\ iiiir that It must bo bonoticial tc» 
boy al 1 1n* cln'ajn'st inaikc't. 1 tlioro- 
foM* lojoico, that tin* (bn-ti im* admits 
ol tin' most d(»cisi\(‘ rofiitation. 

If tin' inconn' (»f tin* indi\idnal 
In* ]>H*ciscly tin' sam(*, no matt(*r 
n lio In' may buy (»f, it n ill uinnics- 
lionably be beneficial to Idni to ])ny 
at tin* cln'a]n*st maikct. If one tailor 
w ill cliaiye an indi\ idnal, so circum- 
stanced, titty ]n)und*' ])er anmim for 
his clotln's, n hih* another n ill only 
chari:e Idin tort\ , In* will irain by 
boNin'j’ of the i ln*a|> tailor. 

The case is tlie sjinn* n ilh tin* <-om- 
mmdl\ . W hen it makes not (ho least 
dilVeience to the commonitN's in- 
come, \\lieth(*r it buy dear conuno- 
ditie'^ of one s«*ller, or cbeap ones of 
another, then the doctrine is <•< rtain- 
ly tiuc. 

Ibit if tin* indi\ idnal be a trades- 
man, u hose inconn* is d(*ri\t*d solely 
fi om uhat he s('lls to his customeis, 
matti'fs are very ditVerent. .Suppose 
hbn t(» be a baker, Avho pays tuenty 
pounds per annum for clotin's to one 
tailor, but Avho could buy tln'iu of 
aiiotln'r for tift<‘('n ]>oumls. Tlie tai- 
lor In* (h*als with buys bread td' him 
tVom whi* h In* draws three shilliiu's 
]) 4 ’r w’('4‘k ])rotit ; if In* trauster bis 
business to the ch(*ap taib>r, the lat- 
ter will not buy bn'ad of him, and 
dn* (h’ar out* will buy of him no 
loniii'r; In* will tln'iefore wholly lost* 
tin* three shillinu’s per week. This 
baker denioiistrftbty gaints two 


]Kiunds sixteen sbillinps per aiimmi, 
l»y L^<»inir to tin* <h*arest maik(‘t — bv 
biiyinir (h*ar clotin's iiist^'ad of chea]) 
om*s. This is the trin* ])rinciple of 
barter, and it is L'^cmerallv iJiacti^ed 
in la'al life. 

I'In* case is similar with tin* cotn- 
nuniity. it oiinbt e\i<lently to buy 
at tin* <lear(‘st market, if by so doiuL' 
it can add more to its im’oim* than 
Avill cov<*rtln* diflereina' of pi ice In*- 
ttvecn this market and tin* cheapest 
om*. 

'I'ln* cpu'siion then is — Is tin* com- 
munity in the circumstam*4*s ot‘ the 
£!4‘nth*im*n of imh*]K‘mh'nt fortune, 
or in thos»‘ of ihi* tiach'snian, as hose 
income is derisi'd solely tioui tin* 
]n'ofits of his trade r It is one of the 
many capital I'rrors of the hn*<mo- 
mists, that they assume it to In* <‘ii- 
(uuistanced like tin* i:enth*man. 

'J'in* <*ommunity has not a penny 
of im'onn* In'yond as hat it draw s ti om 
tin* <*an yiiu*’ on of its dilVen'iit trades. 
Ill airri4-ulture the lamllmd diaw’s his 
ri'iit, the farmer his jirofits, and the 
laboun*r his \s aijes, irom the s-dr* 4d‘ 
tin* prodm e <»! (he s»)i|, '| In* sph* of 

cottons irises to tin* nianufactui (‘is 
and tle'iv w'orkm«*n lln'iv incoun*. 
Tin* (‘ase is similar ss ith all (Uln*r 
Hades. Tin* t.r ('s, tin* inti'icsf of 
mom*y, i\c., an* i'\tract(*d from tin* 
saiin* siuncc*. fin* \arious Ix'aiini:'' 
of this retpiiu* cart'ful ('xaniiuatioii. 

l.o<»kinLr at (*acb disisiou ot the 
community as a wboh*, its incmin* is 
nem'ssarily n*»julated, partly by its 
pi ices, and jiartly bs tin* (‘\tent ot 
its sah*s. 'Dn* aLrri(*ultural disisjon 
possi'sses the whole land of a (*oun- 
try ; and if it b.ist* to (*\porr its pro- 
duce, it can only obtain the low (*st 
pri<*4\s, and it is bound, both from 
lindiiur a market for certain of its 
comnioditi(*s, and Irom d(*riviup: any 
In'uelit from a sast ]>t>rtion of its 
land, liisc* stock cainn't In* (*\])ort- 
«*d to any ('\t(*nt worthy of notici* ; 
and whati*\('r may In* the case with 
wool, skins, beef, and ])ork, a mar- 
k(*t must be found at home for mut- 
ton, lamb, ])oidtry, iSci*., or they must 
be without one. Extreme low'prieets 
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of rorn, and dislaiirr from si'a])or 1 s, 
must prohibit tb(‘ j^TiNilcr part of 
land from < idti\atnd. 

If tin* agrirnltural di\ision ba\«‘at 
boiiK* a manufacturing population 
ca]»ablc of coiiMiminL*' all, or tin* 
chief portion of its produce, it will 
]>e able on every farm to cultisate 
iinicb land, and to sell mucb pn»- 
dnee, wbicb, wilbout sucb ])opida- 
tion, would be of scarcely any \a- 
bn*. 'J'lds will do more* tln'iii cover 
tin* dill(‘rence to it between dear 
borne manufactures and i*bcap fo- 
reiiiii ones, if it can only obtain tin* 
saiin* ])rices fur its corn in tins bonn* 
marlv 4 ‘t, \\ln<‘b it could obtain in tin* 
foreiun (nn*. If tin* ])oss<*ssi<m <»f 
this mamdaeturiiiir )>opnlation will 
enable it to obtfdn double tin* ])ri 4 -es 
at lioiin* w bicb it (‘onld do abroad, 
if will prolit very irreatly tVom it, 
even if if have to pay twice us mueb 
tor its borne manufacturesiusit w i)ubl 
have to ])ay for toreitrn ones, 

V ided ci>ru be donbb*d in pric(i as 
w ell as manufactnr(*s,tbe same <pian- 
tity of ibe fornn'r will, alter the a<l- 
\ aina*, eommand tin* portion ot tbe 
bitter wliicb it eoinmanded In'tore ; 
and if in (‘on^i'tjueneeof Ibe advance, 
the airrieulturNt In* enabled to sell 
an additional ipiantity of produce, 
fids must neces>.arily be clear L^*iiu 

tn hiiiJ. 

In this country, tbi* maimlm’turinir 
piipnlition* I'uables tin* airiieiiltni ul 
divi-'ion tt) obtain, peibaj>s, on tin* 
averaii’e, tbree times ibe pri<‘es lo 
’-ell t)in*<‘ tiun’s tbe prodin-e, and to 
Miltivate an immense p(»rtioo iin»re 
ol land, than it could <lo, sboubl it 
buv its manufactures of toreiL'^n na- 
tiioisv. itb its produce, brom tins, 
it wandd in* more prolitable for it to 
buy Bi Irish maimbn tures than fo- 
reign ones, if the foi nier were tiiri'c 
tiiiM’s the price cd the latter. 

IbiltiniT out of siaht import, this 
ilivision’s prices and exrent of sales 
mn^t be iroverued by tbe number 
a/nl means of tbe inanufaetiirinij and 
li;nrm:r pail of tbe ]>opiilatioii. 'j’be 
iin r<*ase ot the bittc*r Ke(*ps olfnliit, 
sustains ainl raises jnii es, takes ud- 
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ditional produce, and calls more land 
into cultivation. 'The establislmieiit 
of any new tradi* w hich emplovs a 
considerable number of families, 
causes aiii'ieultnral produce tt> be 
bi'jher than it otb(*r\N is<* would In*, 
and ejdar«>t‘s its consnm[ition : it 
thus <iivi*s to tin* a^iicidtiirists mori* 
on tin* mn* band than it fakt‘s from 
them on tbe otln‘r, if it raist* to them 
tbe price of any commodity. 

Siifipose tliat tin* silk tiade em- 
])lovs half a million of people, ainl 
that I'ucb on the a\4*ra‘je cmisunn’s 
a «juart(‘r of wln'at amnially. ll the 
laud u*(|nisite i’or supplying ilieni 
will urow wheat one(* in tbiii yem >», 
and will v ield a soipln" el thn*!* 
([uarteis ]n*r fO-ri*, they will lo’cp 
nearly lisu,()0O ai’n's in 4-idti\ ati<»n. 
I of com 'C assume, that they will 
I’au'^e tin* < <nismiipt ion of a jnopoi-- 
tiimate (|nantitv ot othei’ kinds <1 
corn iiud uninia) food, li th<* land 
wdl b‘t at thiitv s!iilliiii;s |u‘i a« i e, 
they will put into tin* pockets oj tin* 
landloi ds ahont a milinm peraitmini; 
ainl takiiiLi’ tin* woith ol li^ siirjdus 
produce at lour times ihe rent, they 
wdl pav about foni milbohs per an* 
nnm to the ai: rieultni al divi-ion i>f 
tin* eommiinity. supposin.^ thnt ih(‘y 
causn the whole ol the aiii iciiltiiral 
prodnee to be l\\o pei cent louln r 
than it otherwise would he, and that 
its annual value is one hundied ainl 
lilt \ -till 4’e million^, |lie\ heie L^ive 
an tnlditidn.d three millions lo tin* 
ai!ri<’ub III al division. In lln^ • a-e, 
tin* latter as a whole will ir(fi\e 
seven millions p«*i amiiim, ‘‘oji K 
tliKMijli the (‘\isi,-nc«* id’ thv peojde 
4‘m})lo' ed in the silk ti aile. 

.X'^smimiL'’ that tln*‘-(* people sell 
silks to the amount ol (ill(*en millions 
yi-arlv, and tliai tlieir piie^**- aie 
twi'iitv jn*i’ «'4'nt biuher iban tliosr 
of foiei'rners, this will make a dil- 
ten*in‘e l<» the whole conumuiitv ol' 
tliree millions, betw 4 * 4*11 buv ini: at 
intnn* and abi'4)ad. And tis.innimr 
lartln*r Tbal tin* auiicnltmal di\ision 
tjik4*s hall tin* Silks, tin* 4 tis4* stands 
thus; — this division h)s«*.s a milinm 
and Ji ludl 4 m tin* oin* hand, anil uaiiis 
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' ^ •I'.f- tin- (4'nsi inniMif.n tin imr bi its whlr-t smm*. [ mi'Mii h\ tlw w ort) nj.ooi- 

t<j tai' Ts^ tin* ]»r<*4lti»s rs, imt only at' w <n»lh*iis, rottoes, ami Imoiv. tnit i>r -hoes, , totlirs, 
raruUi***, ftmiitiirr*, Hour, . &r. ] rnlt p\«*i*yiiairi n niaiiiil.ii 1 in rr vv tio |»H'f*nri*s mi v 

kind of niaiuitkctKi r4lji;4Nals ; mnl I 1114*1111 by tin* vvonl tr;nh*rs, tlii> sho(iK<'4*|M*i's, 
who deal in torminwlitie's that do not chungf* their fonn or nulurv. 
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millions on ilm ollior; 
mi :i mi mil imtproiit orii\ i* millions ami 
a lialfjVom tlio bnyln^iorcli'ar liritisli 
''ilivs, in<t<‘iid ol <-lM*}ip foreign om‘s. 

'I'lio <*as<‘ is lln* sanm touching 
otluT trades, A (•onj])avati\ idy small 
number ol'iminut’aetnrin^ inhabitants 
l»as a trreal (dleet on prices; half a 
million, more or less, may easily cause 
w heat to In* lOs. ]a‘r (juarlm* biirlier 
nr hover; il’ a million weie at once 
reinoxed from tin* counlry, it would 
piobably n'duci* tin* prici*s (it* a;jri- 
ciiltiiral produc(‘ one-lourtb, in addi- 
tion to tlirowinj^ a ^ast (tuaulity of 
hind out oi cidti\ ation. 

I »iii ,,i ace the matter in the 
-liniiL’csl livi'ht. It' all kinds ol ma- 
miractuii‘s w't're che:ip(‘r alnoad than 
at home, lhi> cnuutiy, accnrdiiiir to 
the hicoimmists, ouulit to biiv all 
abroad, and to mamiCai lui nothinir. 
'^hoiihl it do so, what \v(/uld tollow r 
it wniild ha\(‘ only au’ri<’ullural pro- 
duce to e\]un t in evchanue toi inu- 
mitiM lm(">; it could only <»btaiii ^uch 
pi iecN a‘> Poland, and other <‘ouuti ie'^ 
w liieli expoit ^iicli jirodm e, obtain ; 
inin-h which it now' lai-'cs it could 
ma s.(‘!l, and in ]»lentirnl y(‘ais it 
coiihl -scai cely sell any. 'I'heK* could 
ii(*l In* any tarnn'i’s, and the land- 
loids would llnd it a maUm ol' sonn* 
<lil]ii ulry to diavv a com])arati\ (‘ly 
fiillin.! rev eiiiie I’l om lln'ir pinp<Mt\. 
rii'* mass oi the poptdation ^\ouhl 
l»e t onlined to tin* land, would not 
be hall einplo\eil, and would be 
bt.nnd t<i 11 \ e on ixMalot'x, Intlnitelv 
|■•’•s jn(»dn«'e w ouhl be consnnn*d 
tban now i-.. 'The po]ndalinn w «»uld 
r(nisiv| mainl\ of lando\Nm‘is, in- 
\ ol\ ed in ]M’\ ei {\ and <]ebt; and l»ett\ 
<oflat!ei> and husbandly labouicrs 
( <mtmed to idh'ue^s and Avant. 

i need not s^y moK* to])ro\e that 
die a;.' lii nltiii al di\ision i;ains im- 
oiens(']y fioin tin* bu\inL;' of dt'ar 
Ibilisli nnuudactures, instead of 
i hea]! toieiyn «>m<-s; and that il must 
yain i:r< e,tly from the establishment 
ot any new trade, e\«‘n il the com- 
inodilA piodiM'i'd by this trade bcjir 
])ermanently a biiiher juici* than it 
could be bvniiiht for abroad. 3ly de- 
i id(‘d conx iction is, that it losi*s some 
millions annnallx hy its clu*a]> ]>mmy- 
worths of fonuLUi silks, ^^loxes, bu’e 
shot's, \e. 

I'lie ariiiinuMit of tlie *Ec(>nonHsts 
is, that the eheap foreiitn "oods will 
yield bonctit to the coninJiinity. 


here is tin* comminiily tohe found r 
Half of it consists of the ayrimiltm al 
di\ isi<in —of peojjh* who must lose 
liri<‘\4nisly from the huxiuL^ of sueh 
•^oods. 

I w ill now' ])roee(‘d t(i the manii- 
faeturin^r di\ isions of the eommunity, 
which e\])oi t notbiiiLf, or iiotbiiii/' of 
moiiM'iit. Pookiiiirat (*}icb as a w bob*, 
tin* exti'iit of its sales must be Go- 
\enied by tin* number and nieaiisof 
tin* rest of the population. No more 
silks, bats, pap<*r, shoes, s«)a]A, ise., 
ixc., can bt' sold, than tin* latter can 
buy ; and tin* sale of tln'in, e\< ludinu 
impoit,must iiuaease as it im-naisc' , 
i bitters, sboemakei s, tailors, cabiiiet- 
makeis, soa])-boilers, tS.c,, sell fai 
iimre of llu'ir iioods tlian tlie\ w oiild 
do, if tin* silk manufact urf*i s av ei e 
not in beiiiLT. Idle dear Jh itisJi ma- 
iiiifactnre^ do not i educe jirnfits in 
these di\ isions, tln*\ only add a little 
to the e\]n‘n*‘es of boust'keepini' ; 
lor example, llie paper-maki*r m'ts as 
mneb piolit on bis pap<‘i* t\ lu'ii be 
biixsdeai Ibitisb silks, as an ben In* 
biiNscbeti]) toi'i'ii:!! ones; the silks 
j'onsnnmd in bis family Duly cost 
him a little moia* in the om* ctise than 
in tlieotliei. I besi* *H\lks may, from 
beiiiL: Pritisb, cost him ti'ii ]munds 
]>(*(' annum more titan forcii:n ones 
would do, but, if tIn'N enable bim to 
sell two bmnb(‘d [lonnds’ wmib ot 
]»apt'r wide]' be otheiwis(‘ could not 
<lispO'.c of, at tt*n pci cent ]>rolit, lie 
w ill ten ])nunds per tmmmi fiom 
tin* dear liriti-b silks, d'o ibis nuiM 
be aibbnl bi^ indire< i In'uelit : tlie 
silk nadeeaiise- (‘\ei n imiunfaetm in- 
dixision t'l be laruA'i, smd lln*reby 
cansi*s the sale of \)aper, uiuidsi all, 
to In* Lfrejili*r. 

The direet bem'fils deviAexl trom 
the exisTi'in'e i»f the silk immuff'c- 
fniM'i's, or piodneei's of other « om- 
])arati'.el\ dear conmnnlilies, max be 
dix ided mn'(|na]ly amidst the mem- 
bers ot lln'se dixisions; some ])a]n*i- 
makers may dept*nd almost w holly 
on tln*m for biisiin'ss, and others may 
sell them xndv a littb* ; ])ut all ax ill 
reap trom it ^ncat indin*ct beuelit. 
If tiie silk tnub* cansi* the ap'icultu- 
ral dixision to expc'inl tbrex* or fotir 
millions in x-onsnmptixm, the beiu'lits 
d<*ri\ed fiom this will be felt i:ene- 
rallv. Tnis trade practixallv em- 
ploys ji irreat number of uilots, shoe- 
makt‘rs, cotton \vea\ers, and people 
of ull callings j and the bcnelits draxA u 
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fiom tlicir an* iVlf. i;c- 

iirrally. Its rvi^tcnrc tends to sii])- 
])ort ffpiu'ial j>riees, ami this yiehls 
g<*mM*al hem*fit. 

To illustrate this farther : —The 
Silk Trach* causes the agriculturists 
to c‘\peiul, suppose f(»ur millions, 
auiiflst the other uianufacturinu: divi- 
si(>]is; ill consecpieiice, these* di\i- 
sions cousuim' cousiih'rahly more 
airrie-ulliiral produce, ami this e ause^s 
tin* aprriculturists to buy of tln-ni con- 
siderably more' couunoditi<‘s. 'rids 
trade em]>loys many hands in tin* 
oth( r divisions; tln‘se hands consume 
much auricidtural ]noduce, and, in 
like' manin'r, tln'y im*r('nsc tin* sales 
of both it and tln*ir on n ^mods. Snp- 
j>os(', in tin' first ))la<‘(', that this trade, 
by its eliree-t pnn hascs of them, ainl 
Its f'Hect on their prices, emahh's tin* 
aifi imilturists to e'xpe'inl foui millions 
amidst tin* (dln’v dixisiems: in tin* 
second ])lae(', that by this lln*y are* 
e'liahleei to e*mploy in the'se* eli\isiems 
lianels, wJm irive* tln*m tin* abi- 
lity to e’\pe*nd I >(!,()( Ml more: in tin* 
third place*, that this tiaeb' e‘m])loys 
the* same* numhi'i eif hands in tin* 
eether di\isiems, w he» e'liable* the* airri- 
e’ulturists te> e*\p(*nd f.. hMb<MM) far- 
the*r : and, in tin* fourth jihn-e*, that 
fienii the* ae-tion ami re-ae-tiem e«f this 
arhlitional expe'neliture* of Ii>oo,neM», 
tin* a'ji iculturists are* e‘nah)«*d te) e\- 
peml a fartlnT semi of fj. .'><),<)( ii. Jn 
ihis e ase tin* Silk J rade* e*iiahle‘s the 
aLfi ie idliirisls to e'xjeeinl L. l,*'^sai,eMM) 
nndelst the eetln*r divisiuns. 

'I'his trade e*m]>lei\s a nnmhe’r ed' 
hainis ill e*\e‘ry di\ ision, ami e;n h eli- 
\\ ion sn))plie*s the* whole* ed lhe*m 
\> ith the* u^ennls it ]>roelin-e's. 'J'he* 
(■eU(>n anel shen* trade's supply, not 
only tin* sjlk mamifae tm e? s, hut tin* 
aLrrie’ultm isfs, \\<n»lien anel iine*n ma- 
iiufaefureTs, eaih*rs, huteheis, I've-. t\e-. 

hemi the lalt(*r em]doy, with e enioiis 
anel shoes. '^J’he* v^'lmle e\]n>nelitni e 
ed the tiaele* is made*, in the* liist in- 
stamn*, amidst tin* inaniifae turini; and 
tiaelintr divisiems. Suppose* that it is 
ten millions jier amnim ; that it 
e aiises tlie atri ie'ulfurists tei e‘Vpenel 
altemt five millions; ami that, by its 
diree t anel indiree-t e*]M*i*atie>ii, it i iii- 
jde»ys, rn the otlie*r ili\isiem>. 
l amis, aril# cause-s them aiiel lln‘ir 
ma-^mrs to expemi fi\e* millieiiis. In 
this cilso- the Silk "J’rade; e*auses an 
expeuditute, amidst the other di\i- 


siems, ed’ tw ent> milliems. 'rids, with 
a rate of te'ii ]ier cent, will yield two 
miliiems eif predit le) the* masle*rs alenn* 
ill the*se* diiisienis. '|'he \\oikme*ii 
consume many silks; hut, allowing 
that the* masti'rs eeniMime* them lo 
the lalue* eif five* miliiems, anel that 
l^ritish silks are t\ve*nly p<‘r e-e*nt 
de‘an*r than I’ore'iLj'n eme*s, tln*y i;ain 
a million by hiiviiiii' at the* eh'aie si 
marke't. If hn\ in;^- thus w ill e'liahh* 
e‘\e‘ry master, em tin* a\e*raL;e*, to se*ll 
erne hunelre*el poiiinls’ woi tli mene* ed 
his e»w n m>oeU than he otln*r\\isc 
ennild eke [)«)se ed, it will he* a source* 
ed ])! oiit lo jdm. 

i A\ili ne>w look at the* inijioitant 

manuraetiiriiiLi eliiisions whiih i‘v- 

]n>rt. Spe'akinu' L:4‘ne*rally, lln*y euiLilil 
to buy //f( )tiir prtuhtn they use* at 
tin* edn-apesr maike*t; but this mii'>f 
he re'nnlale'el h\ e n ciinelaeiees. d'ln* 
weeol ejuestion is in H*alii\ this.— 
i)oe*s tin* e’emnmmil \ Lraiii iinne* i'lom 
tin* ]nedit eef the* manutae tm ci s, than 
it h>^es by tin* loss <d tin* ni^rie iillii- 
i isfs, arisini:’ fienn the* iinpoit ol’ tb- 
reiirn woed ' ''^o iai as <'emee*ins the 

borne trade, tin* mamiiaetui (*i s w oidd 
]ne)fii tiemi bn\ iim' ele*ar lb itish, in- 
sleael oi’ eln‘ap le)l(‘iL:n w eieil. ( )n 
this pednt tlie're* is uei dispnie, bf*e aiee* 
it leas alw:i\*' be*e‘n tin* p.olie y ed tliiN 
e'onntrx lo enable* tin* e xpeeitini: ina- 
lildae*! ure’l " to tie) lo tin* e‘lie*ape's| 
mat ke*t tor their pieMbn **. 'I heie* is 
ibis laelieal elill’ei e*in'e beiwe'cn raxx’ 
]ne>eliice* ainl i.aiiufaelm eel 'j(M*e!s 
tin* toinn'i i-. eiM'd in tiaeb*; tin* e\- 
]>eMtinL niamil'n 1 eii e-i s who ice it 
are* bound alneaiei to sell tln*i»' L,eMn|s 
at e-e*itain juice'-, anel the'ieloie* it 
lln*v liave* fei bu\ it at the* eh‘ai'*sr 
inai kel, t licir 1 1 adncj pi ei|i ts and sales 
aie* redin*(‘e! ; hut tin* iall(*i are* inO 
Use*e| in tia.!<*, fln'\ aie oiilv boULlil 
for tasiiily e e'usunipl ieu» ; tln'ii'lene* 
tin* buxiiiL'' lln*iii at tin- (h‘aie*s| luai- 
ke*l eleM*s not injure tiaelin-j* pi<*lits, it 
only aelels a tiilh* te» the* e*\|»en e*:- ot 
lixiiiL'. 'I he* l•a•onomi ‘ts, in i!M*ii 
[ne*te*mh*el scie-iice, nalluallv e neMCjli 
oxe*rle)e>k this ladieal eblle'i e'Jiea* alto- 
ffe*iln*r. 

I In’se* elixisienis aie*, in ve'i.'ae*d to 
tin* bnvinrr of e!<‘ai Ib ii.sh manniae - 
lure*d Lu axis, e-ii cun '‘fa lie. -d like* those 
wiiieh ele» m>t e‘\|»orl. I hreuijrli tlie* 
buxint; e>l eh'ai ‘ilk*-, fin* eeiiion fraeh* 
siipplie's, ne>( enily the* silk nicinufae- 
turers, but the* ajiirie ultuiist*^ and 
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nM‘ni])or^ of ;ill ollu'r (li\ wlioiii 

tln‘y cjill into (*iniiloymt‘iit, with rol- 
lons. 

W ith r(*sj)<*ct totin' woikinL>‘rl;issrs, 
tlirii* incoDK' must m‘C('ss;irily hi* 
troviM iicd hy tin* priri* of labour and 
tin* l•\^l*llt of i>in))loyiin‘ut. Tfatrach* 
which produces a coiriparatiN cly dc'ar 
I'omniodity set to w ork a L'leat ?ium- 
h(‘i' (d idle ])eople, thi> not oidy in- 
creji'(*s the e\teut of employment, 
hut causes wall's iiem*rally to he 
hijiher. If tin* Silk 'J'rade (*\peml 
eiiiht millions in waires, cause the 
oth(*r divisions to e\j)i*nd siv nn|- 
lioMs moi'e, and m.ike Avaires licne- 
1 ally "Oinewhat higher, the wan'Kiiii:' 
cla^'scs draw' from its existence many 
millions annually which an* nearly 
all clear liaiji to them. 

L(‘t Us now' look at tin* irrand 
point -the hnyinii (»f corn at the 
cheape'-t mai’ki't. I have, herelo- 
ioie, in a L;'reat mea‘'nre di'^posed ot 
it, hilt I \\ ill hen* einjuii e w hat fruits 
it would yield to ihe huyeis. 

'I’liat tin* *-11111 which tin* .aijiicnl- 
tii .,1 division expi'inU amidst the 
o! liei di \ isimis, must he jiov iTued hy 
tin* jiricc'- it l an ohtain ior its pro- 
duce, and tin* (|nantity it i an sell, is 
a mattei* wliii'h needs no [irool’. 'riie 
l.indlo d can only huy maiiid'actures 
and mei’chaii'li'i* accoidini: to his 
I I'lit, and the fanner aceordinii' to his 
piotits; as it is with the individual, 
'o it must he with the body, 

li the lniy(*rs were enabled to tro 
to tin* cheajn st market for corn, 
]nii'e* vvoiild he for sonn* time re- 
duced one-tliiid ; the redui tiou 
would f.dl piincipahv on the means 
ol tin ai’i lctdrural div ision for )iuy- 
inu manufactures and merchaiidix*, 
and it would, in all probability, re- 
duce them two-thiids. On a \eiy 
laiL’c part of the land ol this eoun- 
hy, rent, f, Miners’ protit, and vvulu’s, 
would he almost wholly destroyed ; 
and tln'v Avonld sustain uriirantii* ili- 
ininution on the remaindi'i . 

Prodnetion would he ]n'odiuiously 
redueed, hut eoiismnption w'ould he 
similarly ri*dueed amidst the a^ii- 
eullurists, and tin* ]>roduee thus ta- 
ken from them would he hroimlit 
into the maiket for the otln*r divi- 
sions. 'The workiiii:- ])art t)f the ai*Ti- 
mdtural po]>ulatiou, as in all eliea]) 
eorn eountries, Av ould feed on ]>ola- 
lors, and their cattle w'otdd he half 
starv(*d, in order that the irreali“<t 


possible (piantity of corn, 5cc. iniolit 
he sold. TIuk decrease of consump- 
tion would far towards covering- 
that of ])roductioii, and, in coiise- 
(jiienee, the iiii^mi t could not ho very 
lariie. 

[ will allow extravnc^antly, and as- 
snme that tivi* millions of rpiarters 
of corn mij/ht he annually ])oui>ht of 
otln*r nations, 'Jdii* ]>rice ])aid to fo- 
reii!ners for this corn would not he, 
on the averat^e ol all kiinls, mueli 
iiion* than a ])ound j>er ipiarter, or 
.C.3 ,<)()<),< MX) for the whole. If ])ay- 
ment should (‘veii he made in manu- 
laetiires, tlie huyinir of the foreign 
<-oni would iiiereasf* the e\])ort of 
them ))y the amoimt of .l‘o,(><)t),))l)(). 

Let us snppo^u that the aLu icultu- 
ral division expends not more amicNt 
the others than .t*l()(»,i)00,()0i) yearly, 
ami that its means w ould rinly hi* re- 
dueed oue-lndf ; this would tiiki* 
from their I'xpendituie .i‘.30,(M)0,OiH). 
(JrantiiiLi- that it would only taki* 
£:)(), 01 M), 000, t he otln*r(li\ isionsw'ould 
have tln‘ir trade rurtriih*d hy this 
amount ou tin* one hand, w liih* it 
would only he increased hy tin* 
amount of m)o,ooo tin* other. 

'Tliis is not all ; tin* airricultural ili- 
vision consumes an (*normous ipian- 
tity ol toieiLUi produce, in the shape 
of suuuir, Avine, nim, indii>o, cotton, 
tindn*!*, \c. ^c., Jiinl this is IxniLdit 
for it hy the other divisionn with 
manufactured goods, Consuiuptiou 
ln*re, and, of necessity, the expoit 
i-aused by it, would he niiglitily re- 
ducnl. Let us take the reduction 
at only £ >,«MM),(mM), and then the 
trade 4>f the other divisions w’niild 
have L’.'l0,000,0t)0 taken from it an- 
nually. My conviction is, that 1 am 
irreatiy below the truth, that the im- 
piu't of foreiiru eoru would In* V4*rv 
iitth* raised, ami that the (‘xports i>f 
tin* C4Uintry would 1)4* greatly r4‘4lu- 

C4*4l. 

N4)w, wliere vv4>uhl the niaiiufat*- 
turing nml tradliiu: <li\isi4>ns fiml a 
C4»uni4*rpoise to this loss of tradt* 
d'ln* r4*plyoftln» Ixconomists is — they 
vvouhl (*\i)4)rt iU4>re, and they would 
liav4* the anumnt of the reduction in 
the price of <*oni to huy oUier com- 
modities with. As to the incn*as4* 
of <*\norts, it is not assert**d that it 
W4)ulu <*\ee4'd in valin* tin* 4*oru im- 
])4)rte4l, tlierefoia* it is disp4)>ed of hv 
what I ha\** already stated, \\ itii 
veirard t4> tlie otln*r part of the re- 
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ply, tlio Eooiionnsts inc;isi on clioji]) 
iiuToly that luhour may 1 h' 
(upially rln'ap; jmd, on tlu'ir own 
doctrinos, tin' n'dnrtlon in <“orn 
would 1)(‘ of small vahn* if it slmnld 
mil I't'dmo wau(‘s in pi’oportiim. 
Tin* llnskisson s<*ho<»l clamonrs for 
clioap corn, that tin* mamifat'tnrms 
may lx* onahlod, by rodncod priros, 
to ^omJ)(*t(*^\'ith foroifiiiors. 'Fhat tlx* 
fall in aL^rh-nltnrnl prndina* would 
throw' mnrh labour out of (‘mploy- 
ux*nt in uirriculturc, is confosstxl by 
tlx* l‘A'onomiMs ; that il w'oidd dimi- 
nish prodiiriously tlx* (‘ousimiption 
of manufactnros aixl ux‘r(handi^<* 
ami(Ut tlx* anrifultui i-'t'*, is a matt<*r 
w hich no om* will <]<*ny ; that a ^mall 
(‘\( (*''s i'^ siillirinit to <‘aus«* a moat 
rcdju'tioii in ma!)ufjirriiriiiu’‘ ual:l"^ 
and piiri**-» is aho\i‘ (pu'stion ; that 
tlx'ia* woidd lx* such an (‘\ 4 *cv, as 
w ouhl cause a fall in w aL:(‘s and pro- 
lit>, ijuaitcr in pia»p4)rtion tlcui that 
ill corn, is pro\(‘<l Iin all (*\pcricix‘c ; 
and that the manufai'turinL'' and tia- 
diiiL!* di\ isioiis w ould ha\ c much h‘ss 
moix'y, inst4‘ad of mon*, to buy (4hcr 
commoditi(*s w ith, is (‘stablishcd, i,o| 
only by c\cr\ thini: in fact and ri^a- 
son, hut by the docti ities of tlx* Ix’o- 
nomists t]x*msclves. 

'rix* (jiu'stion, then, is oix* touch- 
iuL! the extiuit of trade, or, in other 
w’ords, eniployment for laijiital and 
lahou!'. No mutter how' di’ar <*om- 
moditi(*s maybe, tlx* labourer's <'om- 
mand oV4*r tix'in will be tlx* m*<‘atesr, 
w lx‘H then* is tlx* most eixployixeiil 
for lahoui ; ami the rate of profit will 
he tlx* hiirlx-st, when tlx'l’c is the ixost 
4*iiiplo) nxuit for <*a])ital. 4'lx* coni- 
nxinity, as wi*ll a- the indi\i<lual, 
will prosper the most when such 
employment is tlx* mo^t abundant. 
Of course, if a couiiir\, by hu\ini;’ 
at tlx* cheapest marh«*t, materially 
jaxhx e its employment for ca])iral 
and lahour, it must i-reatly nxluce 
profits and \vae’<“' both rate rnxi 
aLf'^ree'atf* amoiiin, ami thereby im- 
po\eiish itself, ami make all eiun- 
nxMlilif*s much dearer in n*alilv to 
Its popidation. It onj/lit, tlxT(*lon*, 
to buy, not wlx*r(* ii can Imy tlx* 
elieap st; hut \\ hen* its huyiiiirwill 
ad<l "!x* most t<* such employment. 

I ” il! i.t.nv point out the eas<*M 
In uhiOi Fie(‘ 'J'l'aile conld lx*neli! 
I’aiuland. 

II !-lie rail jiriiuiinriiflif hiiy any 
eomiiiodity t heap-er of a lon'i'/n na- 


tion, than at home, without redm^inn; 
lu*r einployiiu'iit for ra])ital and la- 
bour, six* onuht to do so. Of eonrsi*, 
six* onii'ht to sell as many uO)ods to 
tlx* foreimi nation as w ill ('inplov the 
capital and lahour which tlx* ]X'o- 
diuMion of the commodity at Ixune 
would employ. Toi’ evamph*, suj»- 
])osc that six* can buy silks of h'rama* 
at a <*h(*a])er rate* than six* can mann- 
factun* lh(‘m at; ami that six* <an 
sell waxdlens to l'’ra)x*<* at a eheajier 
rate than the latt4*r can manufactiiri* 
them at. In this case, it will he he- 
m*li<ual for her tj) abandon the manii- 
fa<‘tUM* of silks, and Imy them w hol- 
1\ of I'Vama*, prnritfnl, 1.4’hal tlx* 
latter will ahamlox the mannfactnre 
of woolh'Xs, mid Imy t!x‘m wholl\ of 
her : '2. 'Tliat the niannfaetm iiiL^ot tlx* 
A\ <x»!leijsre(piired h\ [•'rarn’c w ill eni- 
p1o\ as mmdi laipital and lahonr as 
tlx* silk man n far! Ill e would do if eon- 
timied : .4. 'rinit it is imjxis^ihh- foe 
I'bxjbmd <‘\er to produce silk^. nt us 
elieap a rate as I'rinx and, I. 4'hat 
inl<*r<*onrs<- lx*t\\ emi the two nations 
is )ie\ er interi upted. 

d'lx* benefit IxM <* w ill ari* e thin : 
IbiylamI w ill in reality onl\ exchaicji* 
one maniifai tur(* bn* another : she 
will lx* aide to buy silks cheapei,and 
still retain the same emjih>niieni Ibr 
<*apil4d and laixmr; tlier<‘fore the n*- 
dm*tion in the jirice of silks will he 
clear ifain to lx‘r. 

But if she ahandon tlx* manufai*- 
tnri* 4»f silks to buy of h'lanee, and 
tlx* latt<*r will x<»t buy Ixn \\o<dh*ns, 
she loses a mjiimfaftnre, and a \ast 
]xalion of emplownenf foi capital 
ami hihoiii. \ssunrmi: tliat her sjlK 
trrxle produces annually to the value 
of twelve 4»i sixteen millions, she 
-♦likesihis; uoiiiil fioin ihevalin'ot 
Ixa ;e/«jici:ate pi (xlix f ion Sin* tak«‘" 
twice as mixh i'l nm the pait ol (xm 
] x»]xdatioii tm tied mi t of tlx* ^ ilk ti ade 
as she <*tm train by huvint:' elx ap 
l'r4*m-h silks; h\ reilucini: trade, ami 
eaii^ixir a tfia'af e\< ess of capluil and 
lahour, ^he takes miieh iimre than 
tlx* w Ixile \fduc of the sjjks from tlx* 
rest of IxT popiilatimi. 

Am! il,on her ahamloniicf the silk 
maiiiifaeture, luaixa* will surrender 
til Ix-r in return w hat w ill onlv em- 
ploy a |iarf of the capital ami labour 
ili ivi'U frmn il, she must lose trrealle. 
Suppose that the manufa' tiire euV 
pb»\s .k'l:bOU(i,(Ki(i ol capital, ami 
)(HhU(M) souls; aixl that, on its hehii! 
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rr.sio'iiod, Franco will Iniy a*^ many 
woollens, cottons, tS^c. as will oni- 
]u.(i,000,()00 ()(’ (•a])ital, and 

’•200,000 souls, ill lliis raso i)(*arly an 
n|nal aiiioiiiM of capita) and lalxnir 
will lx* rendered eon«>tanlly idle, <*\ on 
tlioniili tin* sa^in^r in tin* co'^t of 
-ilks he e\j)einled in liriti'-li ])rodiic- 
lions. Jler lo'^s, tliorelore, inn'**t be 
<‘\c<*edini:ly larL^'. In niakintr an i‘x- 
( liani:(' of this kind, her loss nni'vl be 
jwopoi tioinnl to In'r sacritici* of enj- 
plo} nient for ca])ital and hilionr. 

li' tliere lx* a fair ])robability that 
I'hiiiland will in ])rocess oj tinn* ina- 
nnfjMliiri* '^ilk*^, oi' olher ailiel(“-, at 
ii" cheaji tJ rat(* as France, she oiiltIiI 
not to a.handon tin* nianntactnre, ab 
ihoiijh I'Vance will L*iM‘ a toll e<jiii- 
\aI(*iiT. \'t hen she can eijiial tin* lat- 
tei in eln‘apness, she will enjoy iill 
tin* Ix'nelii whieli an I'xchanirt* conld 
\ieh!; and in addition, the benefit 
w ill lx* sec'Mi ed to her foi’ e\ er, hih* 
w ilh the evchawie, it W(*nld he liable 
to lx* taken a\>:'y : and ^In* will train 
a N.dnahle additional aitieji* oi ex- 
port, \vhi<-li the e.\( hani:e could imt 
L'i\ e hei-. 

FiiLdaiid t\ould lose \(*i \ uretitly 
Ironi Mich an exchantie of niannfac- 
lme>H, it the inO'i course hetwei'ii her 
ainl I’lance should he Ireipicntly 
interi'iipled. in ( a-^t* oi* wai, s’dks 
would he raised to a liiirln*!' prici* 
than "In* could ]»roduce them for, 
on tin* one liand, ainl s1m‘ w nidd 
lo^e lu’atly tin* whole ol lM*r s-ih* ot 
woolh-U" to I'lance on tin* otln*r. If 
-he Nhonhfat the coinmeiicenient of 
e\eiy war, eiiiplo}' the capital and 
h.lionr diiveii out of tin* uo(dlen 
trade in the immntci tine of silk**, and 
at tin* ejo-e tiaic^ti'r them fittain to 
tlx* woollen trade, the treiiiendon'- 
los-. \^ hirh es ei y clianirt* of tlii>. kiinl 
'• oidd jiroiliiee, would far outweiitli 
ail the juotit she could diaw from the 
hn\nii.: nt clu’ap sllk-> in ])eriod> of 
pence. 

It mu-: he r(*iiiarked, that to mak<* 
this e\<‘haui:e heiietii ial, it is essen- 
tial for the ncmufai’tnre of silks in 
Fiiiilaiid, and ot woollens in h'raii<-e, 
to )x* wholly ahandoned. If this 
lx* done, silks will In* ch(*Jipeiied, 
and then* will lx* no ri'duction of 
profits and wau'i’s. lint if the two 
conn1ri<*s merely a^ree to^i\efn*»* 
ailmission to silks and wafolh'iis, and 
it follow from this that Fiiylish silks 
and l''ri*uch woollens are liieatly n*- 


diiced in ^wice, while no mat(*rial 
quantity ot (dthcr is cxjmrted, the 
fruit must lie injury. Only n small 
jmrtioii of Freneli silks may be im- 
])orted, and liie woollens sent to 
I'ranee may em]iloy tbe capital and 
labour which they may rend(*r idle; 
there may he tin* same quantity of 
employmi’iit for ca])ital and lahour, 
luit tin* part of the po]iulatiou em- 
])loyed in the silk trade will losi* al- 
most as mijeh as tlie amount of the 
reduction in the ])rir(* of silks ; some 
millions will lx* taken from its aii- 
uuul exjjeuditui e, and it will lx* con- 
stantly htuiiid to had jirolits and 
waL'‘es; this ninst in'«-essai ily reduce 
hot!) tlie extent of LUUieral trade, and 
ceiieial prolits jiiul as aiu'.s. Ofruur-i*, 
Fniflaiid will lose* mori* from the 
(‘xeliaiwc*, on tin* one liand,lliaii she 
w ill <:ain on tin* other. 

In all casi's of Fiee IVadt*, it is 
thus as I'ssential for profits and w aires, 
Us it is for the ([iiantity of emjilos - 
nn‘nt for capital and lahonr, lo In* 
]»re-{‘r\ed from redmiion. If the 
loimer he I’t'dueed, it must of itself 
1 educe tlu* lattei. If Frei* Tiadi* le- 
duee tin* ])iofits of any considerahh* 
])ait of the community, it must, of 
nei (‘ssity, n*duce the s*\ti‘nT oi' tiade, 
•iiid rate of jirolils juid Avaiies of tin* 
w hole. 

This ease diHers altuui'ther fiom 
that ealli'd for by the hiConomists 
loueliinu’ <'orn. They ad\ise tliat 
I'hiirland slmll ahandoii the piodnc- 
lion of corn to a es'rtain extent in 
faAoiir of fon‘iL‘'n nations, in iirdej- 
tliat the latter may luiv more of In*!* 

mannf.ietmes. It slu* do this, she 

must not only drise a s ast jmvtion of 
sa]*ital and lalnuir out ot emplo\- 
nn‘nt in aui i( ulluve, hut Idiid ]M‘otils 
and w.i;jes in it lo tin* lows'-i )x)inl. 
I'lie I'x'iriiomists d<» not call ter an 
I’lpial surrender of emph»ynn*nt, tlu*y 
nuTcIy ]n*omise that she shall iii\c 
mauufaetAires in ]Aayun'nt lor the<*orn 
she may buy abroail. Noaw a::riciil- 
ture yields in proportion infmits'ly 
more employnn‘nt tsir ciqsital and la- 
Imur, than manufactnn's ; the saiin* 
quantity of capital and lahour as ill 
perhaps ])roduc<*, in res]>ect uf a able, 
1‘iLdit times more of such manufac- 
tures as are exported, ibaii it Avould 
do of ajrricultural produce. 'I he in- 
ferim land would lx* ]uit out of cul- 
tivation; each acre of it (‘inploAs, 
pi'ilnqis, four \>ounds of tentmi’s ca- 
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pital, and doos not send to mark(‘t 
jiuu'li inoiv than a ((uurtor of (‘oni 
annually. Sii])])oso tliat ])rodui*tion 
should 1)0 io(luc<‘d Iho million (joar- 
tei's, a?id that in’artically li\o million 
acroH of such land should ho put out 
of tillac'c. TJiis would dri\c twenty 
millions of t(Miant’s ca]ntal alone, and 
])rol)al)ly lialf a million of souls, from 
employment. TJie land, as shet'p 
]iastun‘, would not employ more than 
a ttuith of th(‘ capital and labour it 
now (bn s. On the oiIum* haml, if all 
tin* eorn houirht of foreiu;ners should 
be paid for with manufactures, a mil- 
lion or two of ca])ital, and b‘ss tliaii 
one hundred thousand souls, ^vould 
be able to fabrieat(‘ them. Hut only 
a small part of th<‘ <‘orn would b(‘ so 
paid for. In cons(*<jU(‘iic(', m‘arly 
all the ca})ital and lal)our di i\ cn from 
a^rieultme, A\<)uld la* rendere*! per- 
tnaiK'ntly idle ; those at pres(‘nt ein- 
])loy(*d in manufactures, could pro- 
dma* all the additional manufactures 
recjuircd. About half tin* ]>opula- 
tioii ^vould, thereto! e, sustain a luin- 
oiis redm'tion of prolits and uaue^, 
and a \ast portion of <‘apital jonl la- 
bour would be wholly depiiveo of 
employment; this would, of neces- 
sity, ha\c a (h‘sti-ucti VC <*tlect on tin* 
tra(h’, profits, and wa^»‘cs of the la*- 
juaiinh'r. 'riie retluction in the pric(*s 
of aiuicultural pioduci* t\oul(l have 
no counterAailijiii: elfect worthy of 
notice in comparison. 

As a second case — It Kiiiflaiidcmild 
not cominema* a neu' mannfactuu* 
willxjut havintf foreijrii niaiKcts so 
fai- closed aiiaiiist l,er iji coiise<pienc(*, 
to exclude i.on)fls which w«>!dd 
constantly 4*mploy more capital and 
laixmr than the new' majmfac'tun* 
could do, she oie.rlit n()t to comnmnee 
tlie latt(*r. 

As a third case — If Mn<>land could 
alwaysluiv suidar and timber clnviper 
of fon'i^ui nations than of her own 
coloidcs, and the fon*i«rn nations 
would employ lier ships, buy lier 
troods in both Kind ami tpiantity, — 
in a W'o?<!, ejnjvloy her capital and la- 
IxMir, as far as her colonies would 
do, she uiiLdit, looking alone at pe- 
cuniary benefit, protit by Free Trade, 
'fo ‘liable h(‘r to do so, it would, 
how'ev<»v, be essential, — t. That her 
tr ale with the forei!:'-n nations shoidd 
be as sfcure ]imt as free from inter- 
rupt ions by w"U‘ <ir other causes, us 
it Would la; if eontiuued with lier 


colonies : 2. Tliat the abandonment 
of her colonies sbonld not be eon- 
vertetl by other poAvers into tbeineans 
of iiijiiriiiir her trade; and, .‘KTliat her 
buyinpr of tlie fon*i^n nations should 
not, hy trivinu’ th(*in w ealth and con- 
nexions, make them her rivals and 
oppom‘uts ill treneral trade, 'fins 
case aflc'cts national ])ow’(‘r, to which 
trade onj^hl ever to lie, for its own 
p:o(»d, suhs(M \ i(‘nt. 

'rht‘st*, and similar ones, form tin* 
oulv cases in w hich Free 'I’radc conlil 
h(‘iiclit Filmland, and they <*\idt*nlly 
an‘ not within the liomids of [lo^si 
bility. 

\\ itii le^ard to the first, if J'jicrlaiid 
and Fram e shoidd airree that the fm - 
im‘r would udie free admission to 
French silks, and the latter to Fni'- 
lish woollens, no sci‘urity conhl be 
obtained that tin* woolh'iis sent to 
Franei* w'oiild emjiloy the capital and 
labour wbicb miiiht be ilriveii out ol 
the silk trade. 'J'o inaKe tin* aL'ri*e- 
ment heiu'licial, the 'silk maim fact in e 
in tin* oin* connliv, and tin* woollen 
one in tin* other, oiii^ht to be wholly 
iiiven up; but this would not be the 
ease. Both would he eariiisl on to 
a eoiisiderahh* extent. On tin* one 
hand, ICniilaiid would (*xpo«t an ad- 
ditional (piantity of woollens ot no 
^u-eat maii’nitude; and, on tin* oihei, 
she would have the whole .‘•ilk tiadc 
Imund to constant d(*pression and 
sufl’ering by the uniMpial connietition. 
]\Iu(*h iifore ca|>ital and lainmi' would 
be driven from the silk tiade than 
would l»e reijuired for fabi ic.it iic: tin- 
woollens ; and the loss ari-'iiiL'’ lioni 
this, A\iili the di^tre^s of the trade, 
would outvvei'jh tin* L'^aiii w hit h the 
<‘ommunity mlLdit draw from tin- 
clnapiies*. of silks. 'f'hen France 
miuht soo » eijual l^n‘.ilalld in wool- 
lens, and in siirh case the capital and 
lahoiir 4‘\])elh*d from tin* silk tiade 
Avoiild ]»e renden'd wholly idle. Jbit 
the freijuent interruption of inter- 
course etiused by war would aioin* 
make the airreemeiit a source of 
ln*avy loss. 

Of tin* second case, I need not 
sjveak. 

With rebuild to the third, the sUL^av 
cohmiPH oi I'iiiL'land hnv' of her near- 
ly all they consume. 'To a very fcreat 
e\t<*nt, the jiroprietors and niortira- 
^u*cs ot the estates )i\t* and speinl 
tlieir iiieoim* in her ; and the fort uin*s 
wliicli are aeijuired in them an* 
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to Ijor for iiivTstinent and luoiit? Tlie Economists arcoio, tliat 
(•x})(‘n(litiir(?. Sli(‘, in truth, roccivos ommt nation can ])ro(luce soino coin- 
all tin* profits thoy yield. If hln; nioditicH at a chcajfcr rate tliaii otlicr 
should ahimdon tlieiii, and buy sujrar nations, ainl that it oujLdit to confine 
of foreit»n [iroducerH, the latter would itself to their production. In a prac- 
huy a hifiie jiart of the ^oods they tical point of vi(‘w, this is in a great 
consuin{‘, in foreign markets. The measure devoid of truth. Most na- 
sugar would b(* ]>r()diiced with fo- tions can raise aiiricultural ])roduce 
reign cijpital, and she would lose tlie on about eipial terms, in respect of 
vast means of investnnmt which she natural advantages ; and with Free 
possesses in hei* colonies. 'Jdn* pro- Trade, all would raise it as far as 
ducers would livi'- and exjiend tlieir ])racTicable. If trojiical jiroduetions 
money abroad; tlndr ])rofits wouhl I’annot be raiM*<l in some countries, 
not (mnn* to England ; their sn])plies they can be in divers otlnns on near- 
and tli(‘ sui;ar w'onid b<‘ partly (‘ar- ly tin* same terms. In n^^pect of 
l ied ])y foreign sliips. In all proli.i- cotton, woollen, anil other manufac- 
bilily, tliree-fourths of the labour and tnn*s, tin* free export of cajiital, ma- 
ca[)ital wliieh the colonies enudoy in clnnery, skill, ;iiid fuel, would go fa 
her would be rendered idle ; and in towards ])lacing many nations on an 
addition, she would losi* some mil- e«|uality in them. The aihantage 
lions of l apital and income which which one miLdit jiossess in fuel,\'c. 
tliey annually yield her. As a conn- w'ould be counterpoised in another 
tei poise to this, the train extracted by cheap labour and materials. No 
from the reduction in the j)rici* of one <-an doubt, that our manufacttirers 
suLiar would hi* below notici*. would be temjited to emiLuate to all 

Ibcj'laiid gi\('s, or can ifive, to her parts t>f J'niroite, as well as America, 
colonies all kinds of manufactured and that (ln*y would soon enable 
U'oods in I'xchange Ibr their timber ; other nations to rival EiiLdand in 
and both (he lioods and timber an* cheajmess. 

carried by her shi])s. But if she Not only would an ('uormous nia«s 
should abandon them, and buy tint- of <*aj>ital and labour be driven from 
her of foreiiui nations, tin* latter airricullure and the trades 1 ]i;i\e 
would buy little more of her goods named, but the profits and wa^res of 
than lhe\ do; and forei::n ships tin* remainder lelt in them wouhl be 
w onld moiiopoli/e nearly all the car- constantly con}in(*d to the lowest 
rviii'j. d'hc loss of emplov ment tor points by foreii'u I'ompetilion. Tin* 
cajiitid and labour here would causi* colonial trade would be almost wliidly 
tin* community to lose far moie than tlestrovcd. 'I’he cotton, w oollen, and 
the reduction in (he price ol’ timber similar iradi’s woi^d thus lose an im- 
w mild rover. mense portion of their sales to the 

EiiLd.md can i’oinpi'I her colonies po])idation at home and in the eolo- 
to trade with eaidi other, and with nies ; ;md it is extremely dmd>tfnl 
lu'rself; and then slie <’an eompel that their salt's to foreign nations 
tliem to expend the wealth which wouldhesnilicicntlyincrcascdtoba- 
ihcy ihns acipure in her ])rodnctions ; lance the loss. The nations which 
the ju'olits whicli she gives them hy now manufaiMnn' cottons, \c. would 
1)11} init their commodities at eompa- reduce their prict's and jirocnre bbn:- 
lative Itigh prices, slie can eompel lish machinery, iNe. to I'liahle them to 
them to (‘Npeiid in her market. In sustain the eompetitioiu The com- 
this manni'r, slie gains an enormous ju'tition, both in tliis country and 
])ortioii of cmplov ment for her capi- others, would keep population in tin; 
t.d and labour, w hich would lie near- lowest stage of indigence ; it w’ould 
1 } all lost, slimild she ahaiidoii them 1)0 a constant struggle betw een na- 
to buy of fori'ign nations. lion and nation to jiroduce exi*ess at 

If trade should he madi* wlndly the lowest prices, or, in oth(*r wmrds, 
free, a gigantic mass of capital and to produce the greatest extreme of 
lalmur w ould he drivi'u ironi I'lii- starvation and w retchedness. 
ploymi'iit in agriculture ; another If the cotton and other e\]>orting 
gigantic mass w ould slian* the same trades could gain an increase of fo* 
fate in the shipping iutenvst, and the reign trade suliicient to cover the re- 
silk, linen, and mttny other trades, dtietion in their scales at home and in 
Could all this find other employ- the Colouios, they eould only cinplo y 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLIX. U 1* 
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the capital and lahour wliich tlicy do 
at present; of course, tJie \ast por- 
tion of hotli driven out of luuploy- 
nient, as I have stated, would l)e ren- 
dered periiiaiKuitly idle, iiut thc‘y 
couhl piin no such increase; on the 
contrary, my tiriii conxictioii is, tliat 
the ex])ort of niachiii(*ry, I'icc. would 
soon take from them a Inrjxi' ])art of 
their ])reseiit foreign trade. I <‘on- 
scieiitiously heli«*ve tliat general h^ree 
Trade would be the utter ruin of the 
Ihitish (‘m])ire. 

Eiurhmd thus would have a ffii»an- 
tic ])art of her ca])ltal and labour 
niaueiitly di'prived of iMujiIoymmit, 
and her population xvmdd b«‘ bound 
to tin" lowest prolits ainl want's. Slu* 
would have commodities nominally 
rluMper, but in reality tln'V wouhl be 
far d(‘ar«'i‘. Her loss would b<‘ in- 
caleulabh*. 

If 1 p-aiit what lh(‘ Economists con- 
tend for, that (‘Very nation can, from 
natural advantau’(‘s, jiroduci' sonn* 
commoditie'' chea])<‘r than all oth(‘r 
nations, it doi's not follow that its 
conlininii' itself to their jiroduetion, 
couph'd with h'l (*e I'rade, v\ ould la* 
beneticial. l.et us assunu' that hniL'’- 
land can jiroduia* I'ottoiis and iron 
cheaper than all othei* countrii‘s ; that 
she contiiies herself to tla'ir jiroduc- 
tion,and abandons that of dear corn, 
silks, shi])s, \c. ; and th.U eveiv na- 
tion acts ill II similar manner. Na- 
tional and indiv idual wealth llowfrom 
pood jirolits and uau^es, and i'xteut 
of employun‘nt for capital and laboui . 
TluMptestion then^s, A\Miuld EiiLiland, 
in this case, have better piotits and 
waL^’es,. and more of such employ- 
ment, than she lias had under the n*- 
strictive system V Aly reply is— No ! 
She miahl be wliolly free fiom com- 
petition abroad, ainl still it would, at 
Jioiiie, couihined w ith excessive pro- 
duction, ke(']) [irolits and wapes 
iierally at tin* lowest liiiure. Sin* 
would ha\(* far less (unjiloymeiit for 
capital and lahour. In every thnn* 
or four y(‘ajs, sin* would have a til 
of distress whieli vvanild till her with 
tln^ miseiies of fainiue, insurrection, 
and anarchy. (Atfn*r nations would 
be siu;ilar)y circumstanced. 

d 'l doctrine of the E« onomisis 
«tatids 4,11 this— to the population 
employed in tin* cruton and iron 
trades, ]iriees atid wa'jres wandd not 
be rcdiuM'd, wbih* all tin* (‘ointiiodi- 
th;s they eoiisume vv'ould be. cbeap- 


ciicd. It is eiTOiiooiis. The increase 
ill the coiisuniptioii of cottons and 
iron could only keep pace av ith the 
incroasi* of ])opulation, and it would 
be a slow one. Any other than ;i very 
low rate of profit would eausi* ex- 
C(*ss, which would hrinp down |n ic«*s. 
These articles are pr()due(*d to a larpi* 
extent by capital, and, in conse- 
([uciicc, po]>ulation would iiicn‘as(* 
ill EiiLdaiid inucli mon* rapidly tban 
(‘mployment; this would ki*(*p vvat:t*s 
at tin* miiiimiiin. If tin* ])o])u]atiou 
of this or any otln*!* country slnnild 
h(* i>rincipally d(‘]>einhMit on manu- 
factiUM's, produced, in a L:n‘at d(‘pr(‘(‘, 
by machinei y, it would la* k(“p1 by 
evees-, in tin* (‘\tr(*ine ol' indiuence ; 
])rolits and wanes could not lM*otln‘r 
than e\ 4 ‘cssi\ dy low . 

Ibil sale-- to bni'inn nations havi* 
nolhinn In do w ith lln* (picstion, hc- 
(‘ausi*il)e Ecmiomis(> iiiH.isi that Eng- 
land oiinht to buy at tin* cln*a]n‘st 
niark(*t, without any rel‘cr(*iicc t(» 
such sales. 'I'hev itisjsf, that il 
Eranc«‘\\ill (*\clu(lc her l:oo<K, ^in* 
ounlit still to Ini v cheap I'l eneli silks 
and abandon ln*r own maiiul';n hiM*; 
that it' (Mile! eoimt! ies w ill hny no- 
tliinn’ (*f her, s|n» ounhl still to Imv 
their elM*}ip corn iiinl other artii Ic". 
in oln*dieiic(* to them, she 1*^ now a« t- 
inn on tin* '.vsimn o| hnviiin cheaji 
toreinii eominodities, lo the ui ie\ on ^ 
injni v of ln*r ow n ]iro(hn i‘rs, wiih- 
ont asknin tin* lonhnner to lake a 
siiinle additional p(*nn\ worth id hei 
U'UkIn. d'ln* (jiievtiou iheielore is — 
how' will viich a s\^l,‘m opei.ite on 
her (otiplov meiit tor eapital and l.i- 
hoiu r 

I am here met hy another of the ni- 
oaniic tietions w hieh the Economists 
invent to sa\ e their sy-^l^•|n l! oni lall- 
inn to pii -es. Idiev maintain, th.il 
lln* lahour and eapital emplovedin 
pioducinn the (h*ar silU*,, <•(»! n, \c.. 
Would, it driven Irom such piodne- 
lioii, iind moie piolltahle employ- 
ineni in prodneln::- eottoiis and other 
(dieaparlicles. \V hat are theii proofs? 

They olV(*r iiolhinir vvoilhy of the 
name. In ]M(*l(*ndinp to l(*ach a sei- 
eiKM*, tlH*y h*a\e this jioint —which is 
an esseiiti;il one, and w hieh oui^hl to 
be establisln'd 1)\ lln* clear(*st d(*moii- 
Htration to (‘iititle their (h'ehiiiiations 
apaiiisi, d(‘ar pi oduci ion to the h*ast 
iiotic(*— sujijnn ted (nily hy vairue as- 
Hortions. 

11 tin? productiuu of any dear ar- 
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tjck'-i-for instnnro, that of silks— wcro 
aliimdoiied, wljcrc* would tlio capital 
and Ia])oijj‘ onoa^(‘d in it find c»iJ]>loy- 
iiJCiit y Oil, r(‘pl3' tlic Econoiiiists, 

they would be employed in produ- 
ciiiij; the artiehts to lx; ^iviui in ex- 
chaiiue t'or the foreign silk^^. Here is 
the ])rej)osl(‘rous assumption, that iF 
l^n<^lalld buy of France to the aiiiouiit 
of ten millions, France must buy of 
b(M*, of m‘e<*ssity, to the sam(‘ amount. 
It tiraetieally asserts, that if France 
sell ten millions’ worth of silks to 
I'bi^land, this alom‘ will miabh' her to 
consume ten millions’ worth of hhiir- 
lish ijoods. 

^^ilh reL:ar<l to ]a’op(’r1\', iintihmd 
couhl buy silks to this amount of 
J 'raiice il’ tJie latter should w lioI!\' ex- 
clude her y<xxN; and, if sin* ‘-houhl 
])ay for the silks witli A\ax>llens, she 
wandd dei i\ea\ery siiiall jiait oflu'r 
means forconsuinin:,'' the fonmu from 
llu‘ sale of tli(‘ laltei ; slie woidd di aw 
these nuMUis chietl\' from her lioiiu' 
tiade and her ti ade w ith other parts. 
Now, Imw far would th<» sale of tmi 
millions’ ujn'lli of silks to Faiuland 
jMiahle luance to consunu' hhiulish 

Lioods r 

'The bod}’ of pmipli* (‘iiirai'ed in the 
'ilk trade must practically i ecei\(‘, in 
pa\ nu'iil loi its silks, the tood, mami- 
ia( I III (mI <:o()ds,i\c. w hich itcoijsunn‘s 
— the raw jirtnluce w hi< h it uscs-- 
tlu‘ amount, in momyv, of tlx* rmit, 
taxes, i\c. which it }>a\>, — and the 
inonc) w liich it com m is into sa\ iin:s. 
riiese, m’ iiioncN' in liiui of tin* jioods, 
or i^ovnis w liich it can coiiveit into 
mone\, if must obtain; or il must 

kci’p its silks. 

it half a million of people be ein- 
]»loy<‘d in Franci’ to manufacture 
silk' !oi Fnu'land, the}' must 1 rally be 
paid in this mannei. r.nL’hmd must 
send thiMii the noods the\ consume, 
ami the mone\ they mnxl ; and, in so 
far as she cannot send them tln*si*, she 
must send them such otln-r Lioods as 
the} can sell. '1’ht‘se peoplt*, w ith h'riM' 
d'lade, I ould not take l anilish corn, 
animal footl, siioes, and a \ariety of 
oiln‘r articles in payment; tlu\\ ctxild 
not oecujiy h'ni^lisli Imuses and ma- 
imlactorii's ; tlnyv could only take a 
lew kinds of ^^(xxls in iiayiueut ; and 
tln'y could take no more of these than 
themselvesand the hands they set to 
work in other tnxles could consume. 
'I'hey would retpiii e payhieiit in mo- 
ney, in proportion as France bhould 


exclude Enpflish ^yood*^. It may bo 
fairly assumed, that, with Free Trad(», 
they xvundd not be abh‘ to taki- one- 
fourth of the ^j)ods whieli the Bi itisli 
manufacturers fake*; thi*refore, tliey 
would he j)aid ])riiu'ipally with mo- 

U(‘V. 

if Fraue<‘ should abandon tbo mti- 
nufaetiire of cottons, and buy them 
ot tliis eomilry, to th(‘ amount of 
tw'enty millions aimnrdly, would this 
alone (‘ual>l(‘ laiLiland to buy an adili- 
tional ipiantity to tlx* same amount of 
Freneli y No ; it w’ould lx* 

much tlie same tone] dim tin* cuiisumj)- 
tion of such 2 oo(ls lien*, if the addi- 
tional cottons w'en* sfiit to other na- 
tions, as it would lie il they wa*re sent, 
to I’rance. Fimlaml does jH>t Im}'^ 
cotton of America, and Ax iiie of I’or- 
tniial, and simai' of rlie csf Indies, 
nu'rel} ]n*c, uise tli<‘yhiiy In*!’ L'oods; 
she buys these commodities 1»ecaus(* 
they ari* necessaj’y for lu‘r coiisiniij)- 
lion and trade with othei jiarts, and, 
w ith )u‘r present law s,-]ie w ould pur- 
chas(* them to .a tu(‘af (‘Xteiif if her 
eoo<ls wtn* exclmled from America, 
Ihirtimai, and the \\ cst Indies. If she 
sjiouhl sell tlicsj* coiions to f'lance, 
it would enlaimr* h(*r pui chases of 
some oth(‘r countries 'greatly, bur it 
would only enlarLU' tbein in a small 
(hmree toucbiiiL: la mice, Ixx'ausc it 
would only iiicu'asi', in a immjiara- 
ti\ <*1\ small (bmrei'.ln^rim'ans ofusiuL*' 
h'rcnch ]u (xluctioiis. 

In liki* manner, ii' l aiLdand should 
buy silks aunually of I'ranet*, to the 
amount of ten millions, it would eii- 
ahle the hit ter to huy inucli nioieex- 
teusi\ t‘ly of some othei- pat ts, hut not 
of F.nyland. It would add coinjiaia- 
ti\elyhui litth'to lu'r means of usiim* 
lamlisi) ]iroductioiis ; thcn'fove, x\ ith 
h'rei* I'radt*, she w onld buy almost as 
laiuely of sm li productions if sht* 
sbould not semi the silks to lamland, 
as sill* wmdd do if slu* slmuJd. 1 
douhl whetlier this (‘\]x)rt of ten mil- 
lions to, would add two millions to 
]x‘r imports from, Fn^laiid. 

'ri.is question is of the hiudiost ini- 
])ortance in J\>litical ICconoiny. It 
relates not only to the comparative 
xalne of domestic and fon‘ii»n trade, 
Imt to llx* comparative \alne of fo- 
reign trade, hx>kin;i at other nations 
separately. No (pu'stion cotibl be 
named w hicli is less umhustood, or 
respeetinjjt wbieb more dcsiructixo 
errors prevail, As the home trade is 
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tho most valuable, Ix'cause it enables 
every division of tlu* eoniimmity to 
sell to the p*eatest (*xteiit, foreign 
trade is more or less valuable in pro- 
portion as it resembb^s it in this re- 
sjiect. That foreign trade, Avbieb buys 
ot all the divisions, not only gives <‘ni- 
plovment to all, but inen‘asj*s the 
means of eaeb for employing the 
others, audit buys the most inaggr('- 
pite amount ; hut tliat which only 
buys (»f (ni(‘ <livisiongi\ ('s nothing to 
lh(‘ others beyond enabling this oik' to 
deal more largidy with them, and it, 
buys in proportioti the least in aggre- 
gate amount. TluMi,that foreign trade 
IS mueb more valuabb' wbieb tak<‘s 
goods eomposed windly or chiefly of 
British j»i()duet‘ and labour, than that 
is n'hieli takes such as are <'ompos(‘d 
])nncipally of foreign prodma* and la- 
Innir. 

11, then, Frama' sJioiibl supply this 
country wholly with silks, ^)n‘ could 
not tak<* goods in [)a\nicnt so far 
perJjaps as to om*-fojntli of their \a- 
Ine. How tluMi w <jnl(I the ease ^tand ' 
he <itln*r di\isi(iiis, in^tetnl of h<*ing 
enabled to h<» 11 the eomnioditics to the 
loreigners w bieb they bad pjMwion-ly 
‘•old to the liriti>b '-ilk trade, would 
be, to a great extent, depiived of a 
market for them. Assuming, as I 
jiaii* done, that the Hi'iti-*li inaniifae- 
tiiHTs e\jn*ii(l annual)} teii,aii(l there- 
by cause an c‘Xpenditur(‘ of fuimry 
millions amidst the other di\Fions, 
thi-^ would he rcplaci'<l h\ an exjjen- 
diture direct and inciii ect, on the pai t 
ol the loreiLUicj ^,or|H-i hap^ om> 
of tlie Slim, or fi\e millions. It mav 
he said, the British mannlactni ers 
w ouhl still need food and clothing ; - 
gi'anted: but they would form a re- 
dundant and nlh ]K)pulation ; ihcir 
means of earning ImtJi would be ta- 
ken awav ; tlierefore tliey \\ ould ha\e 
toI>e. to agreatextent,fe(l and rloihed 
gratuitously, ami tin*}' would cau^e 
sueb a glut of cajHlal and labour as 
iN'ould tak(* more than tbe amount of 
tbeir present pureliases fr om the sales 
of tlie other <Ii\isions. f may safVIy 
say, the laf|i*r W'oiibl have tlie w ]ioll‘ 
twenty mil lions taken from their sales. 

Everydivision woubl Iitive itstrade 
iiKU e ‘i less reduced ; eonseijuentlv , 
die cneayi foreign silks would takeem- 
i>loyment from capital and labour in 
all the other divisions, instead of jiro- 
viding it in them for the capital and 
labour expelliMl from the silk trade. 


In so far as this sliould fall on the 
agriculturists, some other divisions, 
and the working classes, it would bi* 
dead loss. If wo take tlu* British 
]) 0 ]nilatl()n at fifteen millions, and as- 
sume tlnit the elleet on profits mid 
wages would faki* a ])ound pm* an- 
num oil tlu* averagi* fiom tlu‘ income 
of each individual, tlu* loss to the 
vv hole would be fift(*en millions. Al- 
low ing three millioiis for tin* difl'er- 
enc(‘ in the price of silks, iliis jjopu- 
lation woubl lo^i* twidvi* millions by 
Ini V ing thecheap foreign silks, insti'ad 
of the dear British ones. 

'riiis would be the c:'-i‘ with l''rc(‘ 
'^Fradc abroad. I'lnncc might l iiy 
laigclv of Biiti''h inaimfa<-tiiri“«, hot 
she w on 1(1 del i\ (‘ the pov', cr to do '•o 
in <»nl\ a ''inall degree fioni her '•ah* 
(»f silks to England; and I am nn‘re- 
Iv sjK‘;ikiiig of tlu* poili«»n of '•iieh 
powi'r ujiii'h this sji),. would g'ive 
lier. Ibil I'Vanee e\« liides niost kiiuls 
ol Biitish goods, ;iii(| hei s;i|rs of sjlk^, 
to I'ingland eoiild oiilv enl,ir:.(‘, in a 
trilling degi'ee, her i eii-innptuni of 
tin* l<‘w kiiuls -he will admit. Her 

increas(*(| sjdi's oi silk-, gloves, 
to J'Jiglaml, in lati* \eais, havi' iu,i 
iiicri'ased |u‘r pmehases of English 
goods. 

'fliis ajiplies to otln*i c(inimoi]iii(‘s 
Innight ol foieign n.itions. If \oi- 
way soil additional tiniher to the va- 
lue of a million to Eiejl.ind, this aloiu* 
w ill not «*nahle lu‘i to (anisunu* an 
additiomrl ipiantity ol I'nghsl, g< ods 
ol tin* sjijpo \;j!ne. It foreign natio'is 
should sell (‘orn to tlie value ol live 
millions, this would not enable tlu'iii 
to cvpeud the sum iji Ib'jfeb juoilue- 
lioils; thev would reiiuil’e tln’iliief 
pai't ol it lot olln i puipco'es. If Eng- 
land sliould sell to l!ussi;i j ottmis 
and woolle s ammuiting to live mil- 
lions, this \\ miid not in fill pioliaui- 
lify (*na!)l(* lier to e\jM'iul aiaiil.ei* 
million in Kusviim gooiU. 

riiijs, if I'lnglaiid l'ii\ cheap goods 
abroad instead ol pioduciiig' dear 
ones ;it home, )n r puia liases, looked 
at separate!} , w ill oidv enabh* the na- 
lioiis slie lni}s uf to Iniv to a compa- 
rativelv tiifling extent id her. 'I his 
is not the woist ; ^ ill diminish 

lu*r other foreign tia((e,aud inerease 
that of such nations, if she Imy all 
her silks of i'laiiM*, s|,,. rnns| < ease 
to Import the raw sdk and d}(*s ns(*(l 
by her own mannr:iclurrt> ; ami sIu* 
must 110 longer employ lier colonial 
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l)r()fluo(‘rs of tln'so articlos. Tier loss 
of oinj)loyniont for c apital an<l labour 
most Ii(‘r gcouM-al c-uusiiuip- 

lion. All this must rc'ducc* Ikt 
nil (‘VjiorN, and tho trach* thus lost 
1o h(‘r must la* in a groat inoasnro 
1r.insf(‘rr('(l to Krain-o. 

If J'^ngland ])ny fonngn corn to th<‘ 
valm* ot livo millions annually, this 
w ill not jirohably onahh* hor to soli, 
to tin* nations sin* buys it of, addi- 
tional goods to tin* \aiin* of om* mil- 
lion. rin* losh of (•on‘*ninptiou oau- 
s(‘(l by it amidst her agrirultiirists 
abun* w ill p(‘^hap^ sti iko ti\ <* millions 
from hor «‘.\))orts. 

If llntiland buy all lior ‘‘ilKs of 
hVanc(‘, without incroasing hor salos 
to tin* laltor, ln*r g('m*i-al oxporls will 
1)1* rotiurod by it ; shi* will no Ioiilot 
si'ud ii'oods abioad in ])a\nn‘nt tor 
raw silk, \c. In this caso, tin* biiy- 
iii'i alno,id v\lll manifosily pro\ido 
no ('iiiploymoiit in oitlior tin* for<*iLfn 
or tin* lioiin* tradi* for tin* capital and 
kilmnr (bi\<'u fiom tin* silk manu- 
f.n*nh(‘. It, in adilitioii, she should 
bn} all her w rou^ht cottons and iron 
abioad, without (*\[)ortnig more? 
i^oods of other kinds than sin* dons, 
it Is c\nh*nt, that not only all tim 
capual and hd)our (‘mploy(‘d in the 
silk, cotton, find non lrad(*s,but much 
more in other Trades, would be rcu- 
deri'il permaiu'utly idle. 

It is fiom all this abundantly <'(*r- 
taiii, I. 'I'hat if l aiiiland buy ^ilks or 
anv Ollier commodity of anoth<*r na- 
tion, sin* iloe-' not b\ so doing i*nable 
the otiier nation to buy her goods to 
.'in eijual amount ; on tin* contrary, 
she only Ldv(*s it tin* pow'(*r to buy 
ol ln*r to a tiillinu e\tt‘nt in tcropor- 
tioM. ‘J. riiat it she bu\ ol other 
nations, insteail of pioduciiiL'' at 
home, and do not in c-ons(Mpieina* 
>(dl as mail}' aoods to them as will 
(*m])h>} all the capital and labour 
whndi production at home wonhl do, 
she must lo^'C fiom it gr(*atly m re- 
gard to employment for capital and 
labour. And o. ddiat if she buy of 
otlicr nations, instead of producing 
at lumn*, and do not in consmjueiice 
sell mor(* lo tliem tlnm sin* othcrw ise 
w «ndd do, sin* must lose by it, not 
only all tlic (*inployniciit for caipital 
ami labour wdiich tin* produc'tiou of 
the commodities at home Avould gi\e 
111 *!’, but mnch more. 1 may mid, 
tliat tin* ])roduction of dear tmutnio- 
ditios cannot, in the nature of things, 


])r<*veiit her from liaving a sufliciency 
of <*aj)ital and labour for the produc- 
tion of cheap ones. 

The assertien of the Economists is, 
of course, of no value*, that if capital 
and labour la* not f*niployf*d in j)ro- 
duciiig* the ch*ar articles, they w'ill be 
mon* ])vofitably ein])loy(*d in prodii- 
c'ing tin* cln‘aj) om*s, when it is tluis 
demoiistrabli*, that if Kngbiiid aban- 
don production to Iniy aliroad, tliis 
Avill not ot itself enable* the nations 
she may buy of to purchase Imr 
goods to an t‘(pial extent. 1 am now'' 
<*ncounlc*red by another of ibeir gi- 
gantic* Hetions. d'bey maintain that 
jMieland must of m*ces'.ity ])ay for 
<*\t‘rv thiiiLf *'lie linys aliroad with 
ii'oods ; and that, it some nations 
will only take money in payim*nt, 
she biiv's ilm money with troods of 
others, therefore, it makes no ditVer- 
enc(‘ w'lietluT they take money or 
ifoods, as she still pays them indi- 
rectly Avitb till* latter. 

'fbe Ih'onomisfN are compelled to 
contess that it may be necessiry to 
])ay SOUK* u.itious priucijially with 
money, b(*ciinse this is piovcd by 
odh'ial documents. Sm‘b doi‘nments 
]»rove fuitber, that the sales of Ensj,- 
land to other conntrii*s are not re- 
gulated by her purchases of tlK*m — 
that ill her dealings with some her 
sab’s far c\(‘ecd her purchases, and 
w ith others her ]mrchast‘s far e\c<‘(*<l 
]K‘r sales, 'riiey provi* fartlu’r, that 
soim* fori’ign parts have always a 
lieav y balance of trade airainst tlu’iii, 
from which tlicy sustain Luievous 
losv, and that it is possible for Kng- 
land to be placi*d in a similar state. 

d'lie doctiine of tlu* Economists 
rcallv nnionnts to this. If I'ngland 
boy of any I'ountry, for institnee, 
I’Vance, to the amount of live inil- 
liniis, and hav(* to give money in jiay- 
ineiits, slu* will snll five millions’ 
w orth of goods to other nations more 
than she would do if France avouUI 
accept goods. It is evident, tliat 
if she sell no more to such nations 
than she would do if France Avould 
take goods, the latter is really jiaid 
w ith nothing hut money ; ami that if 
slu* buy thus, by throwing her ca]>i- 
tal and labour out of einployniont in 
some trades, it cannot pro\ ide thoui 
with it in others. If she abaiulon 
the silk trade, buy of Fnmcc with 
money, and export no more gooda 
to other parts, the capital and labour 
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driven from the trade must reinaiii 
idle. Tlio (jiiestioii, thcn'fore, is, If 
slie buy of one nation Avitli iuoik'v, 
will it nocesfiarily increase to the 
same Jimoinit lier salt* of goods to 
otlM‘r iiatiuiiB ? 

The mt‘n who rom]>(*l me to put 
such a (jU(*stiou, call themselves the 
teachers of a scit*iice ! 

The oi'iK'ral balance of trade has 
long b(‘(‘n much in favtmr of Imiu- 
land, and in cnnset|uence slie iniiilit 
with the same* sales havt* hought 
much more of foreign nations than 
slu* has done, Avithoiil hating to ex- 
port gold in paymi'iit. If ‘^In* ha\<i 
‘'Ucli a halanct* of ii\ e millions in her 
f,i\'our, *'he may hiiy silks for mon(*y 
of I’rance to the amount, and pay 
lor them with the hills she luihK cm 
other countiii'". .She necwl not ev- 
])ort any gold in pjiyinent,and if sht* 
tlo so, tin* balance will bring the gt>ld 
from other ])aits. In this t*ase, sin* 
A\'ill H'ally ]»ny the silks w ith mon<‘y ; 
she will not expoit a shilling s worth 
of goods in coiiseijuence of it, and it 
A\ill ])r«wid(‘ no eiiiploynn'nl for .'he 
capital and hihour diivcn out of her 
silk tra<l(*. 

Let ns inuv' eni|iiire w]»al the fruits 
niu*«t he if she he compelled liy l>uy- 
ing i heaji goods ahj oad, to hu) gold 
to g^i \ e in payment. 

Of w Inmi does fiiiglaml ho) gold ? 
Sin* hii\s it of tu'o totiill) dilhaeiit 
|)odie> ; i]i(^ one eonsists o)' the pr<»- 
dijcers of it, who s( 11 it toi the goods 
they consume ; the other consists of 
th<* mere dealer" in it, wlm do not 
hoy goods w ith it lor lh«‘ir c(Mismiij>- 
tioii. Wliich Innly does s}n* l,ny of 
w lieu the ex])ortt)f it eompels Ijor to 
buy y Of the dealers iinariahly. 
\\ hen sin* so hiiVs, it does not eiiahj** 
tlie j)rndma»rs to hj ijig .an ounce iiiok* 
of if, to market, or to lake an addi- 
tional shillitigN Avorth of her goods. 

And dm‘s she buy it of the dealers 
with goods t Never in r<*ality. 

\\]n‘ii the export causes a scar- 
c ity ot‘ it, slie buys if in this manner ; 
J he Hank contracts its issfies of imMcs 
for tin* expresN purpose of cln‘cking 
trade aiid bringing down prices ; tliis 
iiec s-'iiiiy prudiic(*s stagnation, ge- 
loss, numherless failun*s, ami 
inahijit)' to or<lei goods frofii abroad ; 
thes<‘ curtail tin* Ujiportation of goods, 
turn the haiauce of ti jnh*, and render 
it, protitahle to import, gold. I'W 
every so\<*rcljrt whieh langland buys 
hi this uKuiuer bhe gi\c“i at Jcujst 


tliree ; every ten millions imported 
by lier tlirough such means causes 
her a loss of tliirty. 

But does she not in such ease buy 
the gold Avith goods ? In reality no. 
She buys gold of other countries iii- 
st(‘ad of tiieir ])roduetioiis ; and she 
is only eua1)l(*d to do so by her ow n 
loss of tradt', loss of pro])erty, and 
privations. As the gold is already 
]irodue<*d, liei- ])urchases of it set no 
labour to Avork abroad, hut, on the 
contrary, by taking it instead ol goods, 
they <listi(’ss otlier conntri(‘s, and 
thna'hy rciluce the s;iles of her own 
jiroductions. 'flicse ])nn'hasos ot 
gold n*dnc(* hi'r sales of good" to 
foreign n.atioij", reduce* them might- 
ily in tin* honn* maikt‘1, .‘iinl cjiii"(‘ 
tln‘m to in* made* ge'inu all v at a h(*a\ v 
lo"". 

This is tin* e as<* at tin* best \vh ui 
sin* imp4>rts gold iVom nccessitv, hut 
tin* import is maele* tor her priiicipaliv 
by (•;i))itali"ts who cxpoil no gennls 
in paynn‘nt tor it. Sujipo-e* that tln i c 
are* six British .ainl six foreign eajii- 
talists A\ Ini an* i‘omn‘e teel, and who 
liohl eadlce'tiv e‘ly six millions ot’ so- 
Aere*igns in laiglainl, I’ln'V sell the* 
geilel for hank notes te> tlio^e w ho w l"li 
to (*x]ioi I It, ;unl w ith tin* notes they 
hiiv' loieign slock : a semrity lakes 
])lae lliev "<*11 tin* sUm k aluoae! f<»r 
I In* "ov eTe'ig 11 ", tind bring tln‘m lank 
again. 

'I’he* Bank <tf I'lngland hnvs with 
iis note s a millie)n in I' l eun h g<»\ <*i n- 
ment seeuirities ; it th<*n "4*11" tin* "<■- 
e*miiie*s to the* Bank of I'eaiue* f<n 
gold, w hie-li it in ing" to thi" e-ountrv ; 
it srl!" In'ie* tin* gold tor it" not<‘", 
wiili whieh it again huvs iln* same 
amenmt eif t’(>r«*igii smuritie". 

In tln*sr tA\<i e a"!*" the import of 
gedd <’aU"e‘s no e'Xport e>f good". 

Suj)pe)s<‘ that a house like* K<»lhs- 
<*hihrs impoits fiom its foie*igni 
Inanches lhie*e millienis e)f sen e‘i e*ig iis. 

It s<dls them lei tin* Bank, ainl m'" 1 s 
the atinnuit in ( lov <*rnmi*nt seeuii- 
tie-s. 'I In* halain e of tiaeh* is lui'iii'd 
ill tavemr oi this e-ountry, am! foi- a 
fe‘w iinmlhs, eir a ye*ar, no gohl earn 
he* ex'peirti'el. 'fln'ri the* e'xpent is le*- 
in*wed, the* house sells its he‘i*uritie's, 
ainl i’<*-l)u\ samI s<'iidslln‘gohlahr<ia<l. 
It <*mp]e)ys the* ainouiil tln‘re* until 
gohl e-aii 1 m* again impeirte'el, and tln*ii 
it, buys the* latte*!' ami brings it again 
to this country. In this case* geiods 
liaAe* milliing to dei Avith tin* import, 
lulio circiuiwliuiccb duc.^ the forced 
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irrij)<)rt of p:o](l inrroaso the oxport of 
ii'oods; on tlio ('ontnn-y, it (liininisln's 
it, 

If, tlirrcfon*, l^ji^fland huy ^oods 
;d»ro;id for iiionoy, instead of ])rodu- 
( iiiLT tlnnij at lionie, siic will lose tin* 
einployinent for ea])ital and lalxnir 
w hieli tin* j)roduetion of tln'in would 
yield. If sin* buy corn, silks, ships, 
\e., abroad for inoiu'y Avbieb, should 
she ]n-o(biee them at Innne, would 
employ tw(‘iity millions of eapilal 
ainl two millions of souls, sh<* will 
e\p<n t, b*ss poods from it insi(*a<l of 
more, and she will depri\e In't^-elf 
of emj)lo\meni for this amount of 
ea]>ital and numln'r of souK. 

I'his, ot (“(mr^e, ap])lies to tin* Imv- 
iiiLi' of cheap pooils of one fori'i'jn 
nation ^\ith nnm(‘y, in'>t(‘ad of dear 
niK's of another with lioods. Lot iis 
sup])oso that Ibmland wants to buy 
w ine annually to the amount of about 
a million, and that sin* can buy of 
f’l ance twenty jici- c('nl i heaper than 
ol Portnual, but the foi nier w ill only 
lake mone \ , w hi]<* th«‘ lair<'r \\ ill lake 
ni,inufa<-tm es in payment. Let Us 
sup])osr larthcr, that a '>ini»le mer- 
I hant numaiics tin* \n hole business. 

It she buy of I’raina*, ^he practi- 
< :''ly tak<‘s a million of ^o\ (*r4‘it:ns to 
till* nn'i chant, and he, aftei deduct- 
ini; ills piolil, sriuls them to f'raina*, 
ami recei\es in (‘xchani:** tin* wim*s; 
(hey aie tln*n eNpended b\ tin* ]>r<>- 
dnceiN of the wine on toM'iLl'U mer- 
chandiso, manufaci ma*'’, \c. 

If ^hc buy «»f Loituual, the same 
• jiiantityof w ine \\ ill r'*(piir(' I 
^ \ ereiL:!!'^ , slie])ra<-tically lake>>them 
It) the merchant, and he, alter (b*- 
ductinu his ]nolit, buv> woollen^, 
cotionv, \c., with them; In* does not 
'-end them abro^nl, but instead. In* 
‘-cinNihe manufactures, and rec<*i\eN 
in t‘\chani:(* tin* wine. e an ill a*— 
sunn* that In* oidy sends mamda(‘- 
tur<*s to the \alu(* of a milliot!, and 
(h‘ducl the remaiinh'r of the sum foi 
jtrofil and (*\j)enses. 

Now, sup|)osinp’ that rorluiral 
would not take tin* manufacttires, if 
Lnplatnl would not take the wim*, 
tin* cas<* stands thus, h’.nplatnl w ill 
sell y(*Jirly oin* million’s worth of 
manufactun's moia* if sin* buy of 
Portup'Jil, than she will (h> if she !)uy 
of I’raina*. On tin* oin* .hand, th(*ii, 
then* is a saxinp: of .C*J0U,()00, and on 
tin* other tln'ie is Iho profit oil the 
inauufucturos. 


Wliat is this profit ? In answoring 
tlie question, we nnist look at the 
interests s(*])arately, whicJi coni])osc 
the community. Suppose that the 
manufactures comprehend <€ 400,000 
in w’ool lens, € 400,000 in cottons, and 
€-J00,U00 in hardware; and that the 
manufacturers pain on them a profit 
of t«‘n ]n*r i*(*nt. 'fhe body of mas- 
ters will train on them, in the wool- 
len tradf* €40,0110, in ibe eotton trade 
the same sum, and in the liardwan* 
trade €‘‘J0,0<)U. They will consist in 
a eonsi(h‘rahle detri c*** of lahonr, and 
to tin* body of tin* labonriiio elass(*s 
this NNill be eb'ar ]»rotit ; this body, if 
they wi'M* not exported, w otdd im*- 
4“ei\e in tin* apLUi'Lfatt* ^4) mneli l(*ss 
lor labour, 'fliey will consist in 
])art of wool, ])ro\ i^itnw, Nc,,wu* will 
snp])ose, to the amount of 1‘10(),()()U ; 
thi> sum Nvill lx* in‘ai ly all clear ino- 
tii to the aiu i(Mdtiii i'-l‘-, as a body, for 
tin* Iatt4*r eonid not sdl the wool, 
\c., if tin* mnnnfaeTur(*s were not 
s(‘nt. 'fin* outward Ireiirbl n\ ill be 
4‘1ear ]>i otif to tin* ^lii])owners. 4'ln*rc* 
wdll l>e ( oii‘'i(b‘rable ])rofit irained 
by tin* monied interc'-t from the 
additional employnn‘nt of ciq^iial, 
the inqjoUi'is t>f (*otton, dye^, i^e., 
tin* makci*- of maebiin‘iy, trad»‘s- 
men, ami iiio'-t ])ju Is of tin* eoinmu- 
nily. The ie\t‘iiiie will be enlariied 
b\ enhirired eoii^umptioii. A part of 
tin* manut’actnre'- N\ 111 In* fabiieaied 
from b»r<*i:rn ])roduc(‘, but ibis will 
In* 4*liielly boiiplit with Iblti'-b labour. 
\llowiiii: on tiii" point t' lou,(»nu, tb«* 
community will L'aiu l*U()(»,U(M> by 
''(‘udiui: tin* ui;niufacTur»*s in Poitu- 
'jal. 'fins will In* flircct profit, and 
to it f)Ui:bt ti) In* aildcd tin* iudin*ci 
])iolit produciuLi by the c'xtcu^it'n ol 
trade ui'iicrally, w bicli w ill Ilow fiom 
tin* expoi t of tin* luamifactur*"-. 

Let it be o]>ser\ cd, Tlnil 1 am no( 
sp4*akinp iuNaLue fiTuis of tin* com- 
imiuiiy ill tin* mas^. If tin* woolli'ii 
tracb* i-oiild not sell the lour Inm- 
dred tliousaiid poiimls NN'ortb of Nvool- 
Icns, sljoiild it be unable U) si*nd 
tbem to Portn‘.ral, it is a truth NNln»lly 
abo\e qiu'stioii, that tin* profits and 
wam*s on tln'Ui would be eU*ar gain 
to tin* masti'is and NN'orkim*n tus a 
body. If tin* anooI, provisions, &c. 
<*onld Old) In* sold tbroupb the ex- 
]>or( of the manufactures, it is indis- 
pntabk* that tin* money received for 
tln*’n Nvould be nearly all elear gain 
to the landowners, fanners, andlius- 
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baiiOry labourers, as a l) 0 (ly. It is 
evident tliat tin? frei«:lit on the maiiu- 
t’actures would Im' elear gain to tli(‘ 
Hbipowners and soaiiien as a body, if 
the luamifaetures could only bo ox- 
port(*d by boinj? thus sent to Portu- 
i^al. TIu*- ])rofU to th(‘ body would 
b(' profit t(» the indi\idual. The 
uioro demand there is for woollens, 
the more trade andenifdoymenttliere 
are for the iiidividual manufacturers 
and workmen. An additional di‘- 
luand for corn ^^ives laUliM’ jwb'es to 
the farmer and more work to his hi' 
l)ourer. 

Tins a])plies still more fon‘ibly to 
tin* trade with the ( ’oloiiles, bi'caiist' 
their means of buyimr '»f iMii^land 
d(‘pend cliielly on their sales to hm*. 
'lT<‘y i-onld Imy but little of her, 
sliouhl ^he transfer her trad<* to fo- 
rei;^n iialion^, and sJk* wonbl soli to 
such nations intinitely less than she 
now s.'lls to tliem. Suppose that 
she i:'i\es to thiMU ten millions for 
L;oods, Avhieh she could bu) of fo- 
rei'j'n nations foreiLdit, and that th(‘y 
buy uommU of her to the amount of 
ten niilli<»ns ; but should slu* transfer 
lier ]mrchases to su(*h nations, the 
latter and the ('olonie>. would only 
buy of h(‘r to the aiiKjimt of fi\e. hi 
lids ('ase, she would i^ain t\\ millions 
o!) th(‘ one hand, and lose do* sole of 
live niillnujs’ worth of ij'ood^^ on the 
otlier: her los^, wiiuhl \ery fir e\>- 
cee(l li(‘r <jfain, 

Wliat is tine toucliiiiir th<’ whole, 
is equally true touchioLr tin* part ; in 
the home, loreiL^n, and < olonial trades, 
she must lose in j)ro])orlion as ^lio 
may buy \\ 1th money instead of LUiods. 

'I'he I'b-onomist", as I lia\e stateil, 
from Adam Smith downwards, ha\e 
been lerl into their ndnons (‘rror hv 
these assumptions; I. That if IIiil^- 
larnl Imy <-lieap troods abroad, instead 
of piodneiui^ them at a dearer rale 
at liome, the conuimnity will ha\e 
tlie flillenMua* of jiriei* to expmid on 
oilier thiiiLfs. In refutation of this, it 
is demoMstr.dile, that, if she huy fo- 
lei/n corn, silks, *Scc. tin* aifrieultii- 
I ists, silk-manida<'lurers, \'e. -tliat is 
above half tin* community — must 
have incalculably b’ss money to ex- 
pend in General commoditieH than 
tlicy have liad und<‘r the restrictive 
system; and that this must of neces- 
sity reduce trade, jirices, and waLU's, 
and t^ituse the rest of the community 
to have iiJcalctduhly less. -J, That if 


slie huy poods ahroad, instead of 
producinp them at liomo, sln^ must 
of necessity jiay for them solely with 
poods; therefore it cannot reduce 
her employment for ca])ital and la- 
hour. In refutation of this, all e\- 
pi*rience, as well as the nature of 
thiups,deiuonstrat(‘s, tliat sin* can huy 
of other nations wdtliout pay inp them 
with poods — that sbi* can huy mori* 
of Prunci*, (lennimy, Pussia, or any 
other foreipn ]»arf, than she does, to 
the amount of many millions annu- 
ally, without iiicr(*asiii'jr her export 
of poods— that if slic so huy, tin* 
amount of her ])iirclia'^es can po in- 
to tln‘pcnci al halancc of trade against 
her, and the halance can he from 
time to linn* adjusti‘d by hilN, or an 
export of pold — and (hat, if an ad- 
vers(‘ lialanci* coni])cl her to buy 
pold, this reduces, inst4*ad of iinuea- 
sinp. In*!' export of poods. It js dr- 
mon-tralile, that if sIk* l,iiy of a fo- 
reii:n nation, it is ]div‘.icall\ iin])()s- 
sihh* for her ])urchases to lunc to 
such nation tin* poW(‘r to Iniy of ln*r 
to an <‘(juiil cxti'iit, or to more than 
a com]iaiali\ ely small oin*. And in 
n‘futation of the doctrine, that if ca- 
]»it:d and laboni be diiven fiom one 
<*mp](»ynH‘nt tln-y ( an always find an- 
(»tlHT, tin* history of 4*\er_\ count! y 
in w bicli tin* land is ap|uoprialMl 
]>ro\4*s that it lias ah\a\s hreii op- 
jne^sed with tin* ililbn nlly of pio- 
vi«linp cjuplouiieni fm its pn|i(i]a- 
tion. All such l oiinli ii's, with I'rcc 
'blade, Jiave lanl tin'ii inhabilanls 
hound to tin* cxlrcnn* of infiii;«‘in-e 
bv d4*licicin y of employment and in- 
aliility to obtain )>iiccs wliii li wtnibl 
yi4*l<l adiMjuati* profits aiid wam*;. 
1 In* assiiiiijilions on w bit fi the Pco- 
nomists n'st are thus wliollv falla- 
cious. 

'I’be trrand e^sriitiai then is, i .m- 
riovvM.NT I oa ( \eiT\i and i mioi a. 
Comparative cheapness is a jialn)ii: l 
scouipe.inso faras it ilimini- lies sm li 
<*mploymen1. Pnttinu out of sinht 
the raw' jna-duce used bs tin* expoit- 
inp maiinfactureiM, wliil b is not in- 
volved in tin* ijiK'siioii, cln‘apn<’ss is 
a jioint ol minor and I’omjiaratiKdv 
trilliiiLT imjioilama*. 'bbe conipau;- 
tiv4* dearin**-', ol ^i||,s, (/Iovi'n, ‘ui.ar, 
Kc., allects tin* exjxuees o) liviiip 
only; it does not n*<!m*e I be rate of 
jirofit in pencral trade. I he b’rei* 
1 rade jieoplearpiie that the deanii'SH 
of a cuiniuoility ri'diices its consump- 
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lltm, and tliis is oquiviikuil to assert; 
iiii*’ that it do(‘s not injuro tlio roii- 
suin])tioii of oth(‘r coininoditios ; it 
th(‘n‘fon* follows, that if silks hodoar, 
thi‘ ooininniiity consunn's loss of 
llw'in; and that it fonsnnn's about 
tin* saiiK* quantity ol‘ otluT ronnno- 
<liti(*s Avlicn thoy aro so, as wlani 
th(‘y aro choa]). If, tlani, silks, oiovos, 
siiL:ar, ^c., la* doar, tho <-otlon, 
woolh'u, and oth(‘r niannfartiirors 
ha\(‘ as bioli n rat<* of ])rotit and 
as inncli trado, and tin* woikinii 
rlasscM ]ai\(‘ as hiuli a I'atc* of waLO*s^ 
and a-* nm(‘h \roi k, a^ thry would 
h.iA r if th'.‘so artich'-^ woro '-oniowliat 
rlicapor from l)r*inu' boiiLrlit abroad. 
Tln* only di|]'(*r(*nco is, tin*}' havo a 
romniand o\or tlio-'r* arlirh'^, 

A\ hill* thoy ha\o not a h*>s ono ov(*r 
ol ln‘rs. 

Ibil iftln* prorlnclion of d(‘ar L'‘oods 
al lionn* can"** more (‘a)>ji:(l and la- 
bour to ])(' (*nip]oy<*d than (»tln‘r\\ i‘'<* 
('onld b(‘, it ransos ])ro1its and w 
to b<* hlijlinr than tln*y otlwi w i^'O 
would hi* throii'^hotit tin* (annmnnity. 

If .‘iia!)]<* tin* tarnii'i' to obtain two 
shilliii'j'- ])or ([iiart(‘r tnoro I’or Inx'orn, 
ajnl a propoi tionat«‘ly hiiihor juiro 
lor his ii\4* stock; find tin* labouri*!* 
to obtain Ji shiHiiiLT or two ]>cr U(‘(‘l\ 
iinn'c, oi a few w i‘;*k> of cinplox nn'nt 
iOin)*inlhc } (‘ar ; it L’i\ cs thi'in bir 
niori* on tin* one hand, than it nikcs 
iroin them on tin* other. Simh pro- 
(InetlrMi laiN in\;niabl\' this elleet ; it 
ealK more <-apital find bibour into 
emph»} ment, tlnin it i- po'-Njldo for 
eheft]) bn\ iiiL:' ol toi eiLii ^•(»nnll ies tv) 
<!o ; and in jani'^eipieiua*, it ;id(U move 
to tin* ineoine of e\ei\ iinlixid.nal 
tlian \x dl eo\ er the fiddjtion a\ hieh it 
imikt to ])rie('. 

'I'in* ]>i es<*nt of Fia*)* 'I'vfnh* 

^tand', ;e- I Inixt* stated, on the pi m- 
( l])i«* of b'lyii.Li Jit tin* eln*a])est iiuir- 
ket, wilhont Ivesfow iiiL^' ;my r« irard on 
A\ hfit is tfiken in payment ; it ailmils 
the eheji]) eommodities <*l loreiirii 
nations, without proAnliiiL*’ that they 
s). ill In* paid for with li'ooils. lai"- 
hmd now employs tin* ships and hn\ s 
the eorn, silks, ^^e. ^e. ol other eonn- 
tries, A\ h(*n sm li i*onntrii*s, insti*ad 
of hiiAinii' more of ln*r jioods, buy 
h ss, in xfirioiis instanei’s, than they 
did Ix'fove slji* ado[>ted sueli ruinous 
eondnel. In eonseipieuee she re;dly 
buys these eommodities Avltli money ; 
their amount is thrown into the ba- 
lance of tnide fi^jiinst her, and site 
pjiys it witli bilk or the precious iiiO' 


tals ; if she did not buy tliem, her e\- 
])orts to the countries slie receisi's 
them from Avould be. as ^reat as tlK*y 
are, ;iml probaldy frreatei*. 

In so tar as sin* thus employs fo- 
reiirn shi])s,and buys fon‘i£rn eommo- 
ditie*., sin* t;d\es employment from 
lier own cfipital and labour, find <ri\ es 
if to those of Ollier nation^. Eai*!}’ 
Ibreiiiii shij) w hieli she reijuhirly em- 
jiloys, pn‘M*nts a lirilish one from 
In'iii'i' hnili and employei), and of 
<*oiif*sf‘ pre\ enls the commodities re- 
itui^ite tordn* bnihlin,i‘,ve])aii inLr,find 
pi OA isiojiini* ol snrh l^nti'-h \<‘s-.id 
iVom b.'iici' made ii-.e ot. d'je* lae-i* 
i** the *-ame w ith other thlntr*'. Should 
sin* buy fill 1)4*1* silk's abi’oad in tliis 
irnmin*!’, sin* would rlepiixe n (pian- 
tity ot In*)- (“i])iial ;nnl hihouj-, 4*4pial 
t'o tliat (‘iijji'ft'd ill tin* Silk d’lfidi*, of 
employiin*nl. '-'lionkd ‘■ln*ae( -otoneli- 
inj ot!n*r ill tieh*-', lik(* elleets would 
loih »w. 

Iviuiunl ba- tln*i (‘I’i'i-e tak(*n iVimi 
In*)' e (pitfd and laboiu' an <*nolmon^ 
poition of «*ni[)l4)\'ment, and Luvi'ii it 
t»» tlio-.* o! }oi-4*iLin(‘i ; and ^Ih* 1i;is 
thi*re!)A t '\4‘n trom tin* remaiinh-i- sdl 
tin* (*n*j.!o} immt whii’li tlu> iiortmn 
yielded, -and ifiM*!) it to tho^i* of fo- 
ii'iLfJiei ' i-'C. 'I'll * ruini'd -]ii]>- 

oA\ iier e.m no lotii:er I'lnploy lii" i-.i- 
])il.d ami i'acjli'di ‘'4‘am4'n, but in^ti'ail, 
tin* loi'eiiiii one employ** hi** eapifd 
find ton-ijn soaim'ii : 'I'he l‘4»ntn*r e.m 
no h'lii’er emplo} tin* Ivajli^h "hip- 
bnilder. ropi'-maki*!*, yrji/ii'r, \e. \e. 
but iii*-t*';nl tin* lattin* enqiloy-* fon-iyii 
oin*-. 'I'in* •ta’win:: '*ilk-w 4*a\ er** #m 
no lonu'cr eon**uiU4* laiLili^h tiroduei* 
find mamiffu lnres, s;ni* tlirom^b pa- 
r(»ehi;il alii ; but in'*t4*fid the t4n'eiijn 
om*s eoU'*um(' loreij'ii ])rodm‘(* ami 
immufaeture--. "so it is throiiLdi- 
oul. Tliis is not tin* wor-t. ^In* has 
])rodueeil, jimidst a lai’yi* jiart of In-r 
jiopiilatioii, a eoustimt desrrnetiAi* 
ylnt of i-apii;d and hihour. Ba ojnm- 
im»' her mark4*t to all lon'iiiii commo- 
dities at a (i\i*d priei*, sin* has re<lu- 
eed, in u rninons ib‘',o'v*t‘, tin* prolits 
and w a'j'(*s of the prim ip;il portion of 
Jier inhahilants. Mtit only Inn e tlu*. 
fjiriners, sliijmAvm'r'^, silk manul’fie- 
lun*rs, \i-. lost a lariTi* ]> irt of tlii*ir 
tnidt*, but they can re.-ip iiothinL^ s,n e 
loss from tin* ri'maimlm*. >ot oidy 
have the husbandry hibonrers, silk- 
Aveavi'vs, ^ce.lost a larp* part of their 
employment, but tln‘y < auuot extract 
from Avbat is left them a Mifliciem-y 
of iicccssjirics. If various trades can 
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])rovont llic foroiVnor from robbing 
tliem of tlioir Inisinoss, tlioy fan only 
do so by the safiiiifo of iH'fossary 
proHts and wage's. 

I'liis ti fiiif lulons lo^s of profits and 
wagfs in tho tradf Avbifli has not 
bft'U surrmulfred to foroiiiiuM's, has 
tnkfii a fnrthrr pnidi^ious ((imntity 
of (‘inploynuMit from fajiital and hi- 
honr in t'Vfry business, 'fhis lias 
prodnf<‘d, in (‘vc'ry biisinoss, n i»ah*- 
fnl ulut of fapitai and lalmnr; iho 
same* amount of fa])ital can brinu- 
mnv(' uoods t(» marKt't, — tin* s:iiiu» 
(pianlity of labour is compc'llod to 
]»rodiif<* moi f, ami tliis lias mado tlm 
glut inufli unsitfr. It )^a•^ inc\itahl\ 
followawl, that pi oiits and w au'fs ha\4* 
fallen t4» tli‘‘ saiiio luiuous point in 
o\rr\ Imsiiifss. 

J\'o\v, ar<‘ wr to find llm 

uain to bo p]«ifi‘d ai.'ai)i>t .dl tlii^ in 
ill*' balain-f-shc<‘t ( 'ommoditii -x 
half bo('n nuicli < nfajM'nod. lias, 
tlnm, tlif poj>idation a i^coator I’oin- 
inaiid o\rr thrm fni’ ( (aisjjinption ? 
No, it m'\ or Ind’oro liad so littlo mnn- 
niaiid o\oi tlioni; in loality, they 
iiosor liol'urf Avoro ‘^o dear to it; 
m‘\or bof’on* ^\ oro tho moans of tin' 
<-apitalists ami labouror t(*r pxxu- 
ring lu\nri('^ and food so small, as 
tln*y aro at jirosont. 1 ho piollts <»! 
tlio (‘m|)loy(‘is — p(iiiin„ adiio llioir 
rapital -wjij s, <;)!<•» )\ j'joMuo tli<*m 
<‘onnt nij nooc'^sai irs, ,<!>(] tin* woiK- 
iioj o]ris-,.s in (’ juailiialiy (‘mi(oin<„ 
tho misi'iios of t.imino. ('m.nmxb- 
ti(^ ha\t' boon 0 lioiijionod, onl\ lo, 
tho do'-ti notion of tho moans of b,i\ - 
ii'L!' tlioin , •^ijj^s l..i\o bomi 4 lu'api nod 
by lalvimj ii.nn tlio mas-^ ol lli4‘<om- 
mmdt\ ll,4* ni4*ans of \n oai inii thoni ; 
4’orn has bi'on i lHatjn'niMl by^ takinii 
1 ) om tho body ot the labomimi 4'j- 
doi’s tin* moair- of I'atini: bx'ad. 

And i- tln*i'4* tho h*a'.t i‘\i4lom-o t 4 > 
]na»\o that tliis sy^tmn htis im rc*as4*d 
tho 4‘\ports of laiijland ? Nh), Ib*- 
foia* sho ado})tod it, ]ior 4*\jn)rls worn, 
in pn»])4)rtion, laiiioi and nnni* iot!M- 
lai than tlioy havo Ik'i'ii sjoi-o: had 
llioy ii54 i 4'a n*4l iji prr»j>orli«’jj as tln'v' 
tln'U «hd, b)4‘y wonhl !ia\o la-oo, at 
this nnnni'nt, trroatoj' than lln*y ar<*. 
Sin* buys soim* o 4)mmodiii4‘s 4»f fo- 
rfjo'UJiitdions widen she then iofns4nl; 
ami- so floino, sin* rodiifi's ln*r 
metnit^TOr buying olln*r fonmioditios 
ot Sho om])h»ys ibo shijis cif 

HUfli iiittioiis; and, in ronsocjuoiM'o, 

»jiv bn\s of tht’tii loss limber, hemp, 


pUfb, &c. Sho Iniys Froiicli silks ; 
and, ill conso(|iieneo, she Imys loss 
Froiifh wim*, hrandy, Sho buys 
foroigii fovn, and from this sho buys 
loss of irom*nd fon'ign goods, "fhon 
all tins oausc's lior to buy loss of, ami, 
tlnu-i'lbia*, to s(‘ll h‘ss to, In*!’ own oo- 
loiiit‘s; this opi‘rat 4 *s to diniinisli still 
farthor ln*r piireliasi's of f(»r 4 *ign 
f 4 »un(ri 4 *s. It may 1 ) 4 * rogarch'd as 
f 4 *rtaiii, that sho now buys h*ss of, 
jind soils !(‘ss to, tliosi* 4 ‘onntri<‘s, 
than sin* would ban* done had she 
not <‘haneod lu'r sy*.t 4 'ni. 

But llu la* i>. tin* ri‘dm'lion ol pii(* 4 *s 
s4» m‘e(‘ssury tor 4'nahling ln‘r nianu- 
failiua'rs to 4*om])''li* sm’4‘4‘ss.iully' 
with Ibi 4*i:iii4'rs abroad. M hat is tin* 
o\:n t \\4trth 4)t this ploa ' l‘’or4'ii; noJ s 
ha\4‘ n*4lin'4*<l thoij- |ni 4 -os jj-, •,ln‘ has 

dom*, and w lion tlioi lia\4* h4*i*n nn- 
ahh* l4> do this, tli4*y lia\ 4* i ais(*d thoir 
pr4)lo4 tin<_i duti4*s aeainst ln‘r. \ ,i> 
n4ms fma'iLUi maikols jua* jnsl as 

nmeh ehi-i'd against lii'i* mannbn*- 
iin 4 's ihoy \ver(‘ lif'CoiM* sho lo- 
dma'd Ii 4 ‘i ))ri 4 *os; Aini-iioa, tin* Nh*- 
thoi lands, junl x'H'ial (i 4 >rnjan st.afos 
liaio, ill om* w.i}' 4 »i' anotlioi, r.'iisod 
tin'ir 4 iuli 4 ‘s au.iinst hor ; and, np 4 in 
tin* u liolo, lior lioods havo loss ;ir- 
(a*ss ti» ( 4 n 4 *i'_;n maikf'ts now than 
tln‘\ li:nl hol 4 )i (* l!io\ iv 4 ‘i o olio.i ponoil. 

1 maintain, that tin* (‘\);«n ts ol Ihiu - 
lami an* min’li loss {liiui l)io\ would 
h:i\o h 4 ‘on had '‘ho imt 4 h.in» 4 *d hor 
s\stom. But it I jiant, lot tin* sak«‘ 
4 »t aro'iinn'm, that 1 In* « hane»* has .nhl- 
4 *d 1 <» tin'in o\on li\o millions, what 
is ihi* " 'Innlo, lik 4 ' ijohl, iiia\ 

In* hou:j!it too drai ; l)n n'l 4 »n*, v\h.'t 

jn ic «• h:.s sl,(« p;ij,i foi iln imioasi*' 

Mol j)i 4dit i- this— -.In* has i aisril pi o- 
4iji; itno-l y lo jii‘i sol) tho p] it ot fn- 

n I Lin "4, -Of is ; dio Ini'- I onip4 Ihal 1)4*1 - 
''oll t4> -ji\4' tfii tho ‘*ani4* 4;uaiitil) of 
sin-'i ijoitd , poiliaps toil Ol bJlooti 
millnM'-’ w Ol 1 Ii moio ol iioi own; 
‘In* has 4*on‘ ti aiiM*<l Inr (apiialists 
and lahinnoi- to e i\ i* inlinil4*l \ nmn* 
ol tin‘ii ])r4»nts and lahour lor th 4 * 
saim* ])oriiori ot ton*i*;n 4*ommoditi4*s. 
S]j4* lij.s :ji\ mi ,,s the pi ioo of tin* in- 
ri4*aso tin* piolits id |ii*r eapifalisis, 
and tin* m 4 ossarios of )n*r W4>ikin^: 
i lassos- tin* prospm ily,eoinf4»rt, and 
p4*a<‘4* 4>f in'i w hoh* p4)pul:ition. In 
ro-p«‘( i ol ]>4 euniar\ piaifit, sin* has 
l)4*4*n hnxiiiH' shillings at «i sovoioign 
eaeh ; t4)r (*\4>rv inilli4)n whieh sin* 
lias thus add4*d to ln*r f<jr4*iifn trade, 
blie bay hilruek tivciily millioub from 
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Ii(‘r homo and colonial trade. To 
aaiii tins incn*as<*, slic lias filled lior- 
s(‘irAvith iiisolvcnicy, want, wreteli- 
ediinss, stars a1 ion, erimi*, ronviilsion 
— in a word, witli all the elements of 
national harhari^m, bankruptcy, and 
rev obit ion I 

W hat do the wisi* men of Free 
Trad<‘ opjiose to ail this ? I'he ollicial 
accounts of im])orts jind (*\porls. Tin* 
lonnaui* entriesareofsuch an amount, 
rufft th(‘ slii|)piiur iiit,<‘r<*>t is in the 
hinhest ]n osporily. So nnich silk has 
Ix'cu iMiUMod at the <*usl()in-hoU'-<*, 
i rqn the silk ti ade i^^ in tin* iii^hc'^t 
|)i’o»pei iiy. 'I'he riistoni-hoie-4* ri‘- 
liuns of inipojt-^ and expoit*' are 
and inju the w hob* ]>o])ulation 

i-- in tlie liiLihesi j>ros|n>ri{ \ . Fio/j!'^ 
and waLies ai'e, ot c()urs(‘, out ot the 
(pie's! ion ; it inattiM s not if the amount 
of tin* l)ii^iin“'S indicated by tin* ot- 
licial pa])i’i> will onl\ yii'hl oin*- 
I'omth ol tin* pnWit and waiic" it loi- 
nn'ily yi(*lded ; it is of no moment 
if the capitali*'t can only enijdoy his 
nioin‘y at a lo^-s, and the laboun*i 
can obtain iiotbini:' for l(i> lainmr. 
Flace before thc'^e \v ise jnen, in Far- 
liamenl oi out ol it, the movt <‘oiicbi- 
si\(‘ pi ool tliul tln*ii* un*a''Ur4*'> ha\<* 
invoUi'd tin* ^bippinu interest, the 
>ilk ti*ade— llie w bole population in 
loss aiid mi^er\ ; and tie'ii reply is, 
“ b'i::ures ai’c ai^ainst \<ni-~\\e < an 
look onl\ at tin* li-iiiie- ot tiieciis- 
tom-bou^i' — pi obis ainl wau^es havi* 
inOliii'L; to ilo vvitli tin* matter, and 
vour facts \V(' i annot deiLOi to no- 
tice.” 

What ine\piabl«' wickedness (mu 
l.iiLJibmd ba\e committed, tiiat '•In* is 
(bns pluci'd nndei the dominion ot 
nn'ii so incom])reln*nsibly destilutf* 
ni ('(million knowledjje and under- 
standniL: ! 

d in* more <*\teusi\el\ sbi* applies 


this system of Free Trtlde, tlic more 
employment she must take from her 
capital and labour, and the mori* ter- 
ribh* nuist the coTiseijUPnces be to 
herself. She has only to extend it a 
little farther in r(*trard to agricultu- 
ral produce, to lejirivi* Ireland al- 
most vv'holly ol a marki't, saying iio- 
thiiiif of the Bi'itish airriculturists. 
\\ hat would flow from this v She lias 
only to a])i>]y it to ‘'iiLoir, timl)(*r, and 
s/dt fisli, to iiiv olva* her mor<* v aluahle 
colonies in coin]>h*te ruin. \Vhat 
w ould this inoduce V 

I ha\ 4* already ]ioiiiti*d out tin* only 
eases in wliich luee d’rarh*, m s/o fi 
(ninhfK fi\ sfu (ind h( i fnhunrs ( fni 
jiHKltHi m ^nfjicunt ///////, eoidd 
h(*neHt IbiLiiainl ; ainl 1 Iia\ <• sln*wn, 
that tli(*y an* not uitliin tin* houinis 
of j)(»ssihility. I w ill now' state tin* 
only I'ases in wldch, speaking ii4‘in*- 
rally, it is po-sibb* for b'ree d'laih* to 
benefit liei . 

d'ln* tir^t comprises tin* rave ])ro- 
(tiice iis.nl by her i*\])oi‘tiiiL'’ nianu- 
f n turci 

d’ln* siTond 4*om]uises sueb com- 
moditii as sfu* and her coloni«*s can- 
m»t ju-oduia*. 

Tin* tliird coinprisi's suclfcdiimn*- 
dilies as sfie and ln*r cobmii's cannot 
jiroduce in sujliri(‘],t ((uaiitily : in 
ibis ease, be?- jnmn* and ('«»lonial pro- 
dmeisnu'jbt To bt* "illiici*'!!!!}' pia.i- 
t(‘ct(*d. 

rin* eommodiiics eompreln*iulc*d 
in ib(*s(‘ ca'-(*s, ni e not in\ ol\ ed in tin* 
c(*i<trov er^y. d in* iild resti i( ti\ e sys- 
t(*m of I hajland eberisln*4l l''i'<*(' dd .nh* 
in tln*ni as fai as practicabb*. Ml 
wbicb tin' wool pi Kbmers at present 
claim is, that ]H*oTcction in duty w bicli 
is to tin* rest (d tin* commnui- 

l\. I'ln* lde(* d'raih* wbicb tin* b'eo- 
nomists'' ad\4»cate and tln'ir oppo- 
ui'iits condeinn, nnh/ to f/tc 


* As ImlliHius.m :irf;uiM('n. as 1 nu»t witlihas ir4(’HtlN lucii u'v.n to tlo* 

vvorl(i li , «Mi(‘ «'t do 1 1 i’eade \ (simiarh's, > i/,. d'fiat J '.nul.tio! t*» Ik* iinaO’d 

l.\ tlo* ('V’mdt* ol aio'ioiu Favth.ioc and d’\ i c, to ]'( rs^v ,mv in her lo \v s\ sU'nu W li.it 
\\frctlo‘\ . M('i‘«* ( (inmo'i’j ial cilics wliicli traded and ean ied between nation ami 

i.illon. lo "o tar as tlo'y prodtidd « oniinnd jl ies, ih(*y li.id no voni|»etit<»rs ; (ln*ir 
^\e:d^1l w as aei|e.lre(l l*\ practical nmnopoU and proliildl ion ; as s(M>n asthc\ u i'n* assail- 
ed lt\ < onUM i iioj s, ill. it is, when they were cNposed to I'icc riadc. tlicy ti ll into irn*- 
tric^ aide 1 iim. 1 foll.ind fonncrlx resendded them in a uiv.it nn*asnre ; sin* w’li^ tlu* 
mcrcliani and carrier liefw'cen 4ither nidiotis, and when they ri\ ailed lo r slu* sunk. 

|)«K’s die Ihilisli emidiv leseinldi* lln’iu No. It lias C(onpavad> I'l v no ivadiin;; and 
cairNiiie between one lbr(*ii;n nation and anotln'i, and it i** ainuKt wlndlx di'pctuleut 
on pi'idnetion. It may liinl in ihi'ni an awful beacon, bnt not an evam]do. 1 ntOlU 
tion this as a jodof of the Consiiimimte iiiiiorainv of the brai:rarli> W In.* declaim so fiu 
rioa!>l) iu favuiu' of v>hat they call Free Trade. 
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cooimoflilics which Eiujland and her 
colonies can produce m su fficient f/tian- 
titif. OF courses it can a:i\o no Fn'c- 
doin to lH‘r trade*, l>cyoiid ciiatdini;’ 
one interest to ruin anollier, to tlie 
£>rievous injury oF all ; it I'nables llie 
inerchanls to ruin the anrieiilturists 
and shipoAvm*!", and the nierce*rs to 
ruin the silk inaiiuFacturers; and such 
is all the iVei'doin her trade* can iiain 
Frenn it. In re'.elity, it Free's the' traeh' 
oF Fore-iiiu natieuis From re'striclions 
aiul pfoliihiriems, and place's tlieiu on 
the' trade' e>F EiiLdand. 

I're'e Trade in such e'eunnieKlitie's 
only as are e*oin])rise'd in the* lene*- 
yeeinj; case's, A^as the' IVe'e* 'I’rade* 
oF Mr Ihtr, as we'll as oF Ihe* eild sys- 
tem oF this <*e)untry. 'J’liat i:re*at 
state'smnn de'Fe'iided his commeTe-ial 
tre'iity \Nith h^‘ane*e*, ejn llie* L:ronneI 
that it we)nld i:>'re*atly e'ulariu* the* sale's 
anel the' e‘m])le>yiiie*nt I'eu* e apilal anei 
laheinr e»F Ihiuhend een the' one* hainl, 
\\illie)ut mate'iially re'due'iini tlie'in on 
the* otlie'r. Ih* saiel eeFllie* t\ve» e*e)un- 
trie's — “ lTa\ iiiit’ (‘aeh its euvii ami dis- 
thiet sta]de's — iia\inir e'ae*h that uhie’h 
the* eetlie'r wauTe'd, and rien elashiui: in 
the’ p'e*at and h'adiiiL' line's e»F tln'ir 
re'spe'eti\e' rie*he*s, tlmy \ve*re* like*t\\'e) 
irre’Ut tradeis in dillere'iit hrane-he's; 
they mii^ht e’iite*r iretee a trailie* wliie h 
would j)ro\e* mutually he'ne'(ie*ia) tee 
the'iu.” I'liis e'\tr;set e'onlains the' 
eraml principle on ^\hie•]l inte*rce)orse* 
he't\\e*e*n natieen anel natieni must he* 
Feeuneh'd, tej he* jn'lie'tie-ial. 


SiK'h was the opinieui oF Mr Pitt. 
He could not (*once‘i\e that a trade 
l)etwe*e*ii two coinitrie'S couhl yie*ld 
aehantajje, whie’h should e'uahle* e*ae*h 
te> snpjdy the' othe'r with what it diel 
ne)t want, anel e*anse* the'iu to e'lash in 
the* lii e'at anel h'adinii' line's e)Fth(*ir re*- 
s])e*e-ti\ e riche's. IF he* could rise* Fremi 
Jiis ;ira\e', what w’emld he' sa\' oF the* 
]>re*se'nl sys(«*ni ? \\ hat w ould he* say 
whe n he* saw Feua'iL^n natieuis suller- 
e‘d to siijtply JhiLilaml wi/h cv( rif thtiaj 
.diC did cot icrut — w he'll lie* sn\\ the'iu 
sullere'd to e'lash with and dis1re*ss 
that jrre'at semri'e* eii’ we'allli, aiirie'iil- 
tnre', — thaturcat s<>iirfe*e)Fw'e*alth and 
])re)|e*e‘tie»n,shippii!L’‘, that iinpoilant 
S4)ure'e‘ e>F A\e*allli, the* silk manulae'- 
tiiie*, — in a weu'el, all he*r source's 4»F 
rie*he*s ‘r \\ hat w oiilel Ik* say wlie'ii he* 
saw Feere'iL’U natieuis slillri e-el tei do all 
this, wiTiioi r e.niNe. \ e \\\ tuim. 
IN TUI- U W Ol I.eil IVAl.lAT ? 

I ha\e* saiel snilie'ie'ut topro\e‘ that 
the* h'j ee* Traeh* elea li inns nl the* Peet- 
neiinists are* u heilly FaKe* in the* ah- 
stiae I, that ihe'y are* as faUe* in re'iiarel 
to nalieuial we*allli, as in re*iiaiel tei 
olhe*r lualle is, aiid that neilliimr e'an 
he more* e*rre)ne*euis than the' asse i- 
tieui, as a ‘je'.ieTal principle*, d'laeh* 
omdit te) he* Fre*e*. My e'eine'ludnm 
ohsea \ aii u's must he* uiu'u in an- 
eitlie*!' arlie le*. 

1 have* the hnneiur to he*, \e*. ike*. 

Om. eu’ 'I III, Ol I) Se noeu,. 

laeNOON, Scjif, ;l(i, If'J'). 


TK \\sI,\Tte)N ol 1)1 I T \’s seiNM.T ‘‘ ON \MTINe, M.ltn’ls | i D.” 

( Vide Jil(ichirood'‘s Maija zinc for Auau'^t^ 

A sue w ai,ti:h se eu t. visit VNOei muiotm eueo. 

SOM.TTO. 

l^lae'ida e'ahna sul j)ine*te) omhroso 

Se*e*neh‘a e eil rauiiiej ehd cade'iite* I'iorne), 

I'hl ie) e ale-ava il sae ro sii(>l, pe'Useisei 
1*1 re'vcrente*, alh* tue* seeylie* intoino. 

JCcco, io «|lVe*a, h» torri, cccei il so^trieiriie) 

Deir iiiire'irno di\in, clie* ^hirioso 
F<?’ il 8e*ce)l nostro e e)lle) stile adeuim, 

C'hr* non teune* de*l te*mpo il dente* e*se)so. 

Oh come*, f/iiando riidinita sediie'i'u 
I)e*i;U or \i\(‘nti t:iac<*iji ‘-oth'i ra, 

J‘i Tl \iur visto avrai T ultima se*ra, 

De'voti epii dal piii lontan confine; 

I ])<*re‘^n in v<;iTanne> de*lla te*rra, 

D’e.*slo torri a baciar J’alto ruiiK* I 


G. J). 
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A siNt;ri,\u fiujm sovtiiekn ai-rk a. 

Communicated toj Mr llofjf/, the TAtrlch Shepherd, 


M\ Di: \H V iniiM), 

Tn my lust 1 to you all tlu», 

rircmustancos of oursrttlcim lit li(*n‘, 
and tlx* ])ros]>(‘cl tliat \vc had of a 
jx'ncofid and pleasant hahitalion. In 
Inilli, if is a fine eonntry, and inlia- 
hil(‘d hy a Hm^ rae(‘ of jieojih^ foi’ fln^ 
Ivonsies, as far as I ha\ e seen of llnmi, 
are a sii]jpl(» and iniiennoiis rae<‘,and 
('aptain .lolni'^tone ha\iii!i' ensureil 
file frieiidsliip and pi otcitioii of their 
eliief, we li\ed in the most perfeet, 
harmony with them, tralliekimi with 
them for o\(‘n, for uhieii W(‘ i:a\(‘ 
them iron and i*opper in exehantie, 
thefoimer heinii' held in hi;j:li (‘sfi- 
malion hy them, lint alas I sir, sneh 
a fate has hefalien to me siia-e 1 u rote 
yon last, as 1 am '■nr<’ iie\er h ll to 
the lot of a hnniaii heiiii!’. Ami lam 
now* Lioinir to relate to yon one of 
thoso stoiies \\hi( li, iv<‘re it to oeimr 
in a roimmei*, wonid hi' reekoned 
ipiite ont of natnie, and heyond all 
honnds of ]ndhahility, "O tme is it, 
tliat then* are many thimj'' in hea\en 
ami (‘arth that are not di eaimnl of hi 
onr jihilosoph}'. 

^'on knew m\ Ai:ms from h(*r 
eliildhood — yon ei e at onr w mldimj; 
at l>eatto( k, and (‘annot hut lanmnii- 
her what an amiahle and loiely ijiil 
siie then was. I thoni»hl s^^ and m» 
did ion, at lea^t \ on s.iid \ on mum' 
hid as honny a hiidi* on }onr knee, 
lint \ on will Iiardly heli.we that her 
heanty was then notliinLT in eom])ari- 
s(m with what it heeanie afterwai ds ; 
,iiid when slie was ^oinii ahonl onr 
tnwv siMtleni'Mit Avith onr litih* hoy in 
Inn’ arms, I ha\e oftmi fancied that I 
ne\(M- saw as loiely a human heiiiy'. 

[h‘ that as it may, the eluef Karoo 
came to im' one day willi his iint-r- 
])ia‘ter, whom he caused to mak<* a 
lonu |)ala\er about his ])oAver,and do- 
mini«>n,aml \ir1nes,aml his oreat ih*- 
siie to do mneli u’ood. 'Fhe laniiuairi* 
of this lellow heini^ a mixture of 
KallVi^, 1 litih l)nieh,and l'ai;:lisli, was 
peenliarly Indieions, and most of all 
so w'lnm he conelnded w ith e\pves>- 
iiLt: •‘i^ lord’s ilesire to ha\i‘ mv wif«* 
to he his oAvin and to i:i\ii me in (‘\- 
chaim’i* for her four oxmi, the hi'sl 
that i could choose from his herd ! 


As he madi' the proposal in pre- 
sinice of my wile, she w as so much 
tickled with tin* absurdity of the jnai- 
])osed barter, and themanm*r in A\diich 
it Avas (‘X])n*ssed, that sin* lauiihed 
immo(h‘rately. Kai'oo, thinking'’ she 
was d(*lii:hted with it, ey(‘d her Avith 
a look that sin passes all description, 
and then can' ed his interpreter maki* 
another ]>alaA i*r to her concerning all 
tin* “ood thiiiL’^s she Avas to enjoy, oin* 
of Avhii h wa", that she was to ride 
upon an o\ whose Inniis Avere tipjied 
u nil tiohl. 1 tiiai.ked tin* irreat Karoo 
for his kind inieiitions, hut declared 
my incap-ihiliiy to ])arr Avith my Avife, 
for that AVI* w etc om* flesh and blood, 
tmd nothiiiL^ could separate us hnt 
de-ith. Ih* conld com]>i ehend no such 
tie as This. \11 men sold th(*ir w i\es 
jmd dau.ihter> as they listed, I was 
told,— for that tin* Avoiin*!! were tin* 
.'Oh* propel i s of thi* men. lie had 
houuht mawA women from the 'I'am- 
hookies, that were \iri:iusj and had 
ne\er ui\(‘n aho\e tw'o cows for any 
of them ; and because he desiri'd to 
ha\i* my wifi*, In* laid ofiered me as 
much tor h(*r as w ould purchase four 
ol* the best a\ i\es in all the iwo coun- 
ti ies, and that theri*foie 1 was bound 
to ui\t* lier lip to him. And Avhen 1 
told him fmaliv that uolhinii' on earth 
could induce me to part w ilh In'r, In* 
seemed olleinled, bit ids tlmmb, knit- 
ted his brows, and studied Ioul:' in 
-•ilence, alw.iAs c;.siin<:' i:lane(‘s at 
\jnrs of ^reat ]Kithos and lamiuisli- 
inent, \^hieh w i*re ])eifeetly iiresisii- 
bl(‘, and ultimately he struck his 
spear’s head in tin* jj round, and oficr- 
cd me ten cow s and a bull I'or my 
A\ ife, and a choI‘*e lirein to boot. 

hen this paolVerwas likewise de- 
( lined, he smiled in derision, tellini;,' 
me 1 AAj's the si'll ol toolishness, and 
that he fhref()/(f / f^tnufht njnut it. 
'I’hree times he went o\er this, and 
then Axent aw'.iv in hiirh dudiicon. 

ill you, sir, believe, or w ill any per- 
son alixe belicA (', that it xvas possible 
I could lixe to repent this r 

Aly ^^dlliam Avas at this time 
about elexeu mouths old, hut 
still at the breast, as 1 could 
prexail on his loAcly mother to a\*u 
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him, and at the very time of whieli I 
am speakinir, <)ur little settlement 
Avas invaded one niiilit by a tribe of 
those biri^e baboons ealU'd ouraii^- 
outiiii£^.s, ])oiii[>:os, or wild men <d the 
Avoods, who did threat miM'hief to oiir 
fruits, yams, and carrots. I'Vom that 
time Ave kept a ^rt'at numbiM- of 
ij'nns loaded, and set a Avatch ; an<l 
at length the de])red:itors werc‘ aLiain 
discovered. ^V(‘ sallied out upon 
them in a body, not without alarm, 
for they are powmful and \indictive 
animals, and our uims were only 
loaded with common shot. Tln‘y 
ih*d at the lirst siiiht of us, and tliat 
Avitli scn*b swift lU'NS that w mi^ht as 
well have triisl to catcli deers, hu? 
Ave Got om' 1 ‘lose liia* at tluMii, and 
iloubtless wounded a number <»f 
tliem, as their course* was traced 
Avitli blood. We ])ursued them as 
far as tin* Keys riv<‘r, which th(‘y 
sA\ am, and we* lo^t tln‘m. 

AmoiiG ‘all thedepreelatoi s, there* was 
none* fell but om* youiiGlinii'> vvhiedi 1 
lifletl in my arms, Av}n*n it looked so 
pitifully, and cj-ied so like a e-hild,! hat 
my heart Ijleel for it. A lar^'e* nmn- 
stt*r, more* than six feel IugIi, p(*r- 
ceiAinu' that he ha<l lost his cub, re- 
turned brandishinu a hui:<‘ clnl),anrl 
^rinninir at im*. 1 wainted toH'ston* 
tln^ aboinitjabh* brat, lor I could not 
bear the thouGhr of killini: it, it was 
sfilik<*a human e*reatur«*; but In-fore* 

I e-ould do this se\ eral sh<»ts had be-e-n 
lire*el by my Companions at the* Imh*- 
e)us meinsi«*r, whie h e-aused him emce* 
more* to take* tei liis he*e*l>, but tnrn- 
iuir (»fr .IS he fled, he* made* thre*ate*n- 
iuG* ^e‘stures at me*. A Ke)u>i se*r- 
Aant that we* hael linisjn'd the* e iib, 
aiiel I causeMl it to be buiie*el. 

1'h(‘ ve*ry morning*- after that but 
one, Agucs and he‘r bhn*k inaiel w'e*re* 
milkiiiG^ emr few e*e)W’s upem the* 
Gr»»e‘n: f w^as in the pareh'U, ami 
W illiai]] was todellinir abend pulling’ 
lbiwe*rs, wJie*n, all at e)ijce, tin* w e)- 
jne*ii we*re‘ alaime*d by the* siylil <»f a 
tn*mendous eniran^'-outamr i'*snin^^ 
from eiur lienise, whie ji the*y liael just 
]e*ft. They Ke*e*m to Iiate bee*ii strue k 
diunb and se»nse‘h‘ss w^ith ainaze*nieiit, 
fen* not erne; of the*m utteTcd a souiiel, 
liii'U the* inemste*!’, sprin^ine* forw arel 
ill one moine'iit, snate*he*d u[i the* e*hild 
maele* oil with him. Jiiste*afl eif 
to me*, the* Avenii(‘Ji pnr.siii*d 
with the* i hild, not knoAV- 
iJl|^llffellev(‘,\vhat they were doin»’. 


The fearful shrieks Avliich they ut- 
te*red alarmed me*, and 1 ran tei the* 
milkin^f ffreen, IhinkinG* the* ceiAvs 
hael falh*n on the W'e)me*ii, as the* eat- 
tle of that distrie*t are* tie klisli fen* 
])ushinu* whe*n any way hurt en* irri- 
tate*eL Be'fein* I i*eae‘Iie*el the* ^re'e*!! 
Avhe're* the ee)W*s steniel, the* emraiiG- 
einlanii^ was fully lialf a mile* ^enie*, 
anel <ndy the* ])e)en* fe‘e*hle e*\hanste*el 
AAenne'u rnnniim* se*reainin^- aftei him. 
Ken* a iroeiel while* 1 e'enild ne»t e*on- 
e*<*!\(‘ w hat was the* matte*r, Imt ha- 
\inii* niA spaeh* in niA hand, I fe»lle>AA- 
e*el spoiitane‘em>]y in tin* same* elire‘e - 
tion. lb-fore* 1 oAe-rloe)k the* wenm-n, 
I he*arel the* aG‘oni/ed e*i ie*s ed my de-ai 
boy, my elarliiiG \^ illiam, in the* ])aAA s 
ed’ that hori ildi* me)nsrci-. 'rin-re* 

IM) sonsntiem of aa hie’h the* himian 
lie‘art is e‘a[).'ih]e* that e aii at all be- 
e‘omp:ire‘el Avilh tin* borre>r AAhie*h ai 
that elre*aelful me>me*ut soi/e-el em mine, 
^ly -'iiie-AA s lost thenr te-nsiem, aim io a* 
Avhole* frame* be'e*ame* lax ami poA\e-r- 
b*ss. I l)(‘lie‘ve* I ran faste*r than 
n^nal, hot tln-n 1 h-ll e-AcrA' mimile-, 
and ,es I pa^^e-el A^ne s slm h-lj into 
a fit. Ki*la-k:d, the- Idae k <jiil, with 
an astonishing pi e*s(>nce* of mind, had 
Gone- eefV at a taiiGe-nl, u ithont en de-i'>, 
eir witlieml he-iuG oin*e misseel, le» 
warn the- le-st ol theA se*tth‘rs, Avhie li 
she* eliel Avitli all e-xpe-ditiem. I pm- 
sne*el on, hie-allile-ss, ami altoGcthe-r 
uimerAe-el with aGeniA ; but, alas! I 
rathe-r hist than Gaine*d Gienmd. 

1 think if I hael he*en faiil\ starte-el, 
tlial thrmiGdi eh-'^pe-i atiem 1 rein hi Iima e- 
o\’e‘i lake*n the- mem-'te i , imt Ihe- he»pe-- 
h*ssnes'* e»f '•mea-'s icmh-M-el me- 
ieeble*. d’he- tmth is, that he- eliel no! 
make* Great sp(‘e‘el, init m-arlA the* 
sjK-e-d the-se animals aie AAee’nt to 
make*, fe)r he* was wi-cjuIa e-neumhe-i- 
ed with die- eleilel. \'ou jee-ihaps ehi 
not iinde-istanel the* nature- ed' ihe-ve* 
animals — m-ithe-i* eh) I ; but the-y leave* 
this pe*e*nliai ilA , that a\ he-n they an* 
AA alkiiiG le‘isnre‘ly en* i niminG eh»AA n- 
hill, the-y walk mni^ht like* a Imman 
tie'iiiG ; Imt Avhen hai el j)re*sse-fl etn 
le*Ae*i gnmnel, or up-hill, the*y use* 
th(*ir lonp arms as fenw-h-Gs, anel the*ii 
run Avitii incom-e-iAahh* sAviflne*ss. 
\V hcTi living' AA ilh lln*ir oavii yemiiG, 
the* ^re'ate*r part of the*m will run 
ne*arly twie*e as last as an eirelinary 
man, bn* the cnhse lin^* tei tlie*m Avilii 
bedh re*e*t and lianels, but as my pe>or 
^\illiain sbrniik from tin* iiiemste'r’s 
touch, he was obli^enl to embrace him 
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(•los(‘Iy witli onp paw, and run on 
tlircM*, and still in that inannor lio 
outran nu*. () !iiay n(*v(*r (‘arthly 
])ar(‘iit he, onp^actcMl in such a hcart- 
nuidiii”* ])ursnit ! Keeping’ still his 
(Iistanc(* hefon* me, he r(‘at‘hed the 
Keys ri\ (‘r, and there tln‘ last ph ‘am 
ol ho))e closed on me, lor I could not 
sw'im wiiihi the, ouraiui-outan;*’, with 
much acuteness, threw th<‘ child 
across his shoulders, li(*ld him by the 
feet with om‘ paw, and with tin* other 
thre(* stemme(l the ri\ <‘r, tluMiuh then 
in Hood, with amazin;;’ ra[ndit\. It 
A\ as at this dreadful im)nient that my 
belo\(‘d babe i^ot his cyrs on m<‘ as 
I jan across the plain towards liini, 
ami J saw him holdiiifi' uj) Ids liiil<‘ 
hands in the ndnist of tin* foauiiiiL 
Hood, and cryiiiii' out, “ Ibi ! pa ! ]»a 
Avhich he s(M*med to utt(‘r wilhasoj t 
of <h*sj)erate joy at seeinu: me a])- 
proach. 

Alas, that sii^lit was the last, for in 
two minutes thereafter tin* monster 
xani^hed, with my <h‘ar child, in tin* 
jujijj'les and xxaiods beyond tin* rixer, 
and then my cour.a' was slay«Mi, for 
to base thrown myself in, x\and<l on- 
ly haxe lu'en comiuiltiiiii sui< ide,and 
leaxiuL'' a (h'stituti' Axidow in a t»)- 
reiirn land. I had therefore no other 
Resource but to throw' m\self <lown, 
and ])our out mx sntd in lamentation 
and prayer 1o(iod, I'rom this state 
ol liaple*.s misery, I xx’Us ipii^-kly 
aroiisi'd by the siuht of twelxe ol my 
( ouutrvnum comiiw lull speial a<•ro^‘, 
the plain on my tiack. 'rin‘y xxa*re 
allainu'dand stripped for the pur- 
suit, and ton I’ of I Inn n, senne of xvhom 
ytui know, Adam Johnstone, Adam 
llaliday, lh*rt*r ('arruthers, and Jo- 
seph Aieholsou,b(*iui: «’\c(‘lleni sxx'im- 
ni' is, plunged at once into the rix»*r 
and sxvam acr<»ss, tlnmn'h not with- 
<mt both dilbculty ami danm*r, and 
without, loss Ilf time continued tln‘ 
pursuit. 

The remaimhu* of us, niin* in num- 
Imm*, xxum'o obliirc'd to j>'o half a dax \ 
journey tip tlje fixer, to a placi* call- 
ed Slu'kah, xxdiere tlie, Tambookies 
drair^ed us oxer on fi hurdh* ; and 
xvt* th<M (‘ tn’ocuri‘da Kousi, xxdio had 
a hound, xvhieh he ])rete, tided could 
follow the track of an oiiramj-outaui^ 
oxiw till* XX hole xvorld. Ih ^ed on by 
a sort of forlorn Jiml dt‘S}ier;itt‘ hope, 
xx't' k(‘pl at a rumiiui^* pace the xxdiole 
afternoon ; and at the tall of niitht, 
came up with Peter Carrutliers, wlio 


had lost the other three. A sin/?ular 
adventure had befallen to himself, 
lie and his companions bad a^rreed 
to keep within call of each other ; 
but as he advanced, be coricidved he, 
heard tin* xoice of a chibl cryiiij^ bi*- 
himl him to tln^ laVht, on which In* 
turned olfin that direction, but heard 
no more of the xxail. As he was 
searchini.'*, hoxviwer, he ])erc(*ixed an 
ourantr-outantr steal from a thicket, 
xvhieh, nexeriln‘less, it seemed loath 
to leave. Wlnm he pursu(‘d it, b 
fled slowly, as xx ith intent to entii e 
him in ])ursuit from the sjiot ; but 
XX hen he tunn*d toxvards the thicket, 
it imm(*diately bdloxved. Peter xxas 
a'lned with a jiistol and ra])i(‘r; but 
his pistol and ]>owder had bei'ij rmi- 
derml useh‘sN by s\\ imndn:j* the l i- 
xer, and lie liad iiothinif to depend 
on but liis rapii‘r. The cr(‘afure at 
tiist xx'as afiaid of tln^ ]iistol, and 
kept tdoof; but seidiie' no tire isNiie 
tiom it, it came nii^lier and ni^her, 
and se(*med d(‘t(‘rmined to haxe a 
scullle xxith (’ariuthers for the pos- 
s<‘ssi<ni of tin* thicket. At h'umli it 
sliook it^ head, srinninu’ ,x\ ith dis- 
dain, and motioneil him to llinLi’ the 
]iistol awax as of no use; it tln*n went 
and broui^lit two i:reat clubs, of xvhieh 
it iraxe him the choice, to lijjht xxith 
it. rin‘re xvas som(*lhinLr so bold, 
ami at tin* same time so Lfenerous, in 
this, that Pi'ter took om* as if aji- 
paremlx aeceptinu' the challemi'e ; 
bu! that moment he pulled out his 
iileamiu::' rapi(*r, ami ran at the hi- 
deous bruti*, xx Inch frightened it so 
much, that it uttered tw'o or threi* 
loud irrunts like a hoi:, tind scamper- 
ed olV; but soon turninu’, it threw 
the club at Petei xxith suidi a cer- 
tain aim, that it had very niifh killed 
him. 

lb* saxx' no more of tin* animal that 
niiihf ; but xvheu W(* found ( 'arruthei s, 
he was still linireriuLi- about the spot, 
jiersiiaded that my child was tliere, 
and that if in lift*. In* xxould soon 
hear his cries. \\ t* xvatched the 
thick(*t all niLiht, and at the very 
darkest hour, jmlLU* of my trepida- 
tion xvln*u 1 heard tin* cries of a 
chihl in the thii‘ket, almost close bv 
me, and xvell could distiniiuish that- 
the cri<*s proceeded from the mouth 
of my oxx u dear William, from Uiat 
sw'eet and comely mouth whicJi I 
had often kissed a hundred times in 
a diiy. W'e all rushed spoiituueotts* 
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ly into the thifkt't, and all towards 
tile same ])oiiit ; but, strange to re- 
late, wo only ran airainst one* an(»tlier, 
and found nolliinu' Ix'sides. [ (‘l ied 
on niy l^oy’s nani(‘, hnl all was auain 
sil(Mit, and we liea.rd no more, lie 
only uU(‘red t!ire<^ <-ri('s, and (Inni 
w'e all lieavd distinctly tliat liismy- 
ini;’ was sto]iped by sonn‘thini; stJilV- 
ed intt) his nionlb. I still wondiT 
how 1 ri'taiiM'd iny reason, for c«'r- 
tainly no parent had e\er such a trial 
to under«’o. Ih'hnt* da},w«‘ lieard 
sonn‘ movement in the tlii< ket, and 
though h(‘ard by ns all at the saim‘ 
tioie, eacli of ns took it foi- one of 
onr companions mov inu' about ; atid 
it was not till lonii after tin* >nn was 
up, that w’(* at lenij’tli disco\(*red a 
bed up amo'i'i' the thick branches of 
a and not above twelve feet 

from the irronnd; but tiie occu|)ants 
had escaped, and no doubt i(‘main- 
»‘d but that tliev were now* far be- 
y<ni<l our reach. I'his was the most 
L'lievous and heartbn akim;' mis^ of 
idl ; and I could not help uiviuii vent 
to my iirief in (‘xcessiM* w(‘e]»ini% 
vvliile all my cmiijamious w eie deep- 
ly atV(‘cted with my ov erpovvei iiiLr 
sorrow. 

^Ve th(‘n tri(‘d tlie doLf, and by him 
we leariifnl the way the tli(‘rs laid 
taken; h(it that was all, f«>r as tin* 
d«y warm, In* lf»sf all traces 

vJiatever. ^^e searched over all tin* 
coiiiifry tor many <lavs, hut could 
jiiid no traces of my <lear hoy, either 
dead or alive; and at lecLitli w**n* 
ohiijred to retuin home weary and 
hrok«*i5-heart<‘d. '! odes< rihetln*stan* 
of my poor Atrin's is im[)os>ihh‘. It 
mav lie eoneeiv(*d, hut eati lu'ver l)e 
e.\pr(‘^st*il. But I must liaste on vv itli 
my narrative, f<n' I hav(* yet a i^i<‘at 
(h'al to commiinicatf*. 

Ahoiit thre<* months aft«‘r tliis sad 
cah'imity, one evenim,*-, iin retiirnintr 
hoiife from jiiy lahoiir, my Ai:nes 
w as misHUi:, and jn^itln*!* her maid- 
servant, nor oin* <»f all tin* settlers, 
I'ould irive the ](*ast aecount of lier. 
\Jy sfispieions fell instantly on tin* 
Konsi chief, Karoo, for f knew that 
h(' had h(*en in onr vicinity Iiiintinir, 
ami rem^*ndn*red his threat, "i'liis 
wa, the most, i^rievons stroke of all, 
and, ill order to do ail for the pre- 
s<»rval,ion oi’ nffy dear wife tliat lay 
in my pow er, 1 and thn»e of my com- 
panions set ent anrl travelled niudit 
and dav, till we caim* to the chief's 


Jiead-ipiarters. T havi? not time to 
divscribc all llu' fooleries and dilli- 
culties we had to enconnbw ; sndi(“e 
it, tliat Karoo denied tin* d<*ed, hut 
still in sueh a mamn‘r that my sns- 
jiicions wen* confii lin'd. 1 lhreal(*n- 
4*<1 him t(*rril)ly with tin* vi'iigeama* 
of his fri(*nd C’aptain .lolmstom*, and 
tin* Kii'di’^b army at tlie ('aiie, say- 
inir, I would hiini him and all his 
wives and Ids peojik* with iin*. He 
wejit (lilt of b ar and M*xalion, and 
olleri'd me tin* elioiei* of his wi\<‘s, 
or any two of tln'iii, sln*vviiui’ me a 
i;r<*J!t nnmliej- of I hem, many of v\ Inmi 
In* recommi'iided for tln‘ir ^’•reat 
hi'anty and f ilinss>; and I believe lie 
would have i^iveii un* any iiuiiiher 
if I would hav(‘ ^oin* away satistu'd. 
Ibil the liUiLinaL^e of the iuti'ipi (‘ter 
heini:’ in a Lin'at measure uninlelli- 
uihh*, w e all dm'iiied that In* said re- 
peati'dly that Kaioo iroultl not fjoc 
the hnhf ap. 

W hat was T iioxv to do ? had 
not forc(* in our own small s(*ttl.’- 
iiieiil to emii])el Kaioo to restore 
Imr; ami I was iln'ii'toie ohlii^ed to 
hiiy «'i tiaiin*d o\, on vv hieh I rode ail 
tin* wav to tin* in*\t llritisli seltle- 
nn'iit, lor there are no hofsi's in that 
emmtiy. Tln'i’e I found (aj)tain 
.lohnsloue with tliri*!* eompauies of 
the 7'Jd, watehiiii: tin* inroads of tin* 
savage BosIii'^Mn*!!. I le w'as nia'atly 
iriitaled at Karoo, atid dispalidied 
Lieuti'iiai.t .M‘l\(‘n/i<*, and lifty men 
alon;i‘ ‘with iin*, to (‘hastise tin* a<j- 
trresMM. \\ lien '.heeliiersHVV thelliLih- 
landeis, In* was teirilied out of his 
wits; but, ue\ ertin*less, not know in;^ 
what (“Ise to do, he prepaied foi’ le- 
si-.tane«‘, ai'U'r oiin* mma* piolleiinir 
me tin' elioiee ol' his w iv es. 

.lust when vv (* w(*ie on the eve of 
c<nijnn*nciiii: a war, wliieh must liave 
lM*en luiiioiis to our seltlemenl, a 
black servant of Adam ,lolmsioin'’s 
came to me, and s;ii<l I outilit 

not to li^dit and kill his i.u)od chief, 
for tlial In* had not tin* vv hiti* wo- 
man. 1 was asiouislied, and asked 
tin* Kaff'n* what In* meant, wh(‘ii lu* 
told nn* that in* himself saw my vv ib* 
c«'irri(*d across tin* riv(‘r by a hand of 
poiiiros, (ouraii_Lr-outan<:s,)hut In* had 
til ways kept it a s(‘ert‘t, for b*ar of 
ifivintr me distn'ss, as tln*y were too 
far trone for imrsnit w lieii he beJield 
them. He said they had her bound,, 
and w''er(* earrv in^*- ln*r jii*nlly cm tln*iij 
tiniis, ))ut she wjis eitlu'r dead or iii 
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a su'ooij, for sho Avas not crying', and 

ln‘r lon;^ liair avjis lian^dn^ doAVii. 

I lijul kopt uj) nn(I(*r (‘\»*ry cala- 
mity till tluni, but tlics(‘ 7ic\vs Fairly 
up^(*t my reason. 1 fell a-blaspln*- 
mimr, and accused tin* Almighty of 
injustice for layintr sucli fearful judi*- 
ments on im*. May he ii» mercy for- 
L'ive me, for I knew not what I said; 
hut had 1 not l)een dej)ri\ed of rea- 
son I <‘ould not have outli\ed sucli a 
catastropln* as this, and whenever it 
r(*curs to m\ nnnemhiance, it will 
make my blood run chill till tin* day 
of my death. A whoh* year jiassed 
ovt‘r my head like om* confused 
dream ; anothei’ cann*, and diiriiii^ the 
i.'reater ])ai t of it my mind was \erv 
uns(‘ttlefl, hut at length I hei'an to 
indidij^c* in lonir tits of W(‘r‘ping, till 
by deiiri'es 1 aAvakem'd to a full sense 
of all my mis(*ry, and often exclaiiu- 
ed that there was no sorrow like m\ 
sorrow. 1 liiiiiered on about the settle- 
ment, not ha\inji’ pow<‘r to leaAc tin* 
s]n>t \vln*r(‘ I ha<l <mce ln*en so ha])- 
py with those* I lo\(‘d, and all my 
companions joined in the culfi\ation 
of my lields and i»'ai’d(*n, in hop(*s 
that I NA'ould heeonn* r(‘sioan*d t<» t!ie 
Avill of the Lord and the judL''ments 
of Ids pro\ ideticr*. 

About tin* In*^^!!!^!!" of last year a 
strange ])iece of intelliiience reHcln*d 
onr s<*ttlement. It Avas said that two 
maid^ of Kamhoo had ln*en out on 
tin* mountains of Norrow(*ldt »;ather- 
inii’ fruits, when* they had seen a 
polled tall<*r than any Kousi, ami 
that this ])oni:d had a ln*autiful Avhite 
hoy \vitli him, for whom In* Avas tra- 
tln'rinii’ tin* clniice'st fruits, and tin* 
hoy was tramholliiiLi’ and playintr 
arouinl him, and h‘a])iny on his shoul- 
d(‘rs. 

'riiis was a pii'ce of int(*lliireitce so 
extraordinary, ainl so much out of 
the common course of (*v<*nts, that 
(*A(*rv om* of the settl<*rs ai 4 T(*ed that 
it could not h(* a forgery, and that it 
behoved us immediately to look af- 
ter it. ^Ve ap])lied to Karoo for as- 
sistance, Avho had a ijrreat number of 
slaves from that country, much at- 
tached io him, Avho knew the lan- 
Suape of the place Avhitln'r Ave were 
poinp-, and all the nasses of the coun- 
try. He com]>lied readily Avith our 
re(|uest, itivinp* ns an able and intel- 
lip:ent ^tiide, with as’ many of his 
peojde as Ave chose. We raised in 
all fifty Malays and Kousis ; nine 
vol! xxvi/no. clix. 


Britisli soldi(»rs, and every one of tiie 
S4*ttler,s that could liear arms, AvenI 
Avith us, so that aac liad iu all )n‘arly 
a hundred men, the blacks ])(‘ini,^ 
ar]in*d with pikes, and all tin* rest 
Avith swords, liuns, and pistols. We 
Jourin*y(*d for a whoh* Aveek, trav(*l- 
liiijr much by uipdit and restiiip; iu 
tin* slunle by day, and at hiNt we came 
to tin* secluded district of whicli wi* 
Avere iu search, and in which av(‘ 
found a tenijiurai} villaue, or «**imj), 
of one of th(‘se independent inhnni 
tribes, 'fliex were in jirerit alarm at 
onr approaeli, and were ajipar-'Mtl y 
pre])ariiiLr for a vi'_:oroiis ri‘si stance ; 
i>iit on onr iiiiid(‘ p-oinir np to them, 
who wMs one of their own trila*, and 
e\]>laininir onr vif*ws, tin*}' ree« i\rd 
O'* joyfully, and prottered tln*Ii a^- 
^istaine. 

From tlii'' ])e(»j>l{' wo irot tlie lieni’t- 
stirrin:/ inti*lliL'(‘nef*, that a ^^’hoh* «‘o- 
lony of ponii'os had taken ])osse^Nion 
of that country, and Avould soon In* 
masters of it all; for that tin* (ireat 
Spirit laid sent tin'm’a Queen from 
tin* eoinitry beyond the snn, to t(‘a<*h 
them to sptaik, and Avork, and lto to 
war; ainl that she liad tin* (*mire 
poAver over tln*m, and Avonld not 
sutler tln‘ni to hurt any person aaIio 
< lid not offer otfenec* to them ; that 
they km*w all she said to them, and 
answered In*r, and liAcd in lionses 
and kindled tires like other people, 
and likewise foiiirht rank and tile. 
Tliat they had taken one of tin* 
maid(*ns of their oAvn tribe to AAail 
upon the (jne<*ii’s child; hut heean^e 
the pirl wept, tin* Qn(*en caused them 
to set her at liberty. 

I Avas iiow’ n‘nt lietAA ecu liope and 
t(*rror — hope that this was iny oavii 
A vife and cluld, and terror that thi*y 
AA'ould he n*ut iu pit'ces by the sa- 
Aairi* inousters ratin'r than Ld^eu n]>. 
Of this last, the Loekos ^the name 
<»f this wanderinp- triln*) assured us, 
Ave needed not to entertain any a])- 
])rehensioiis, for that they Avould, 
every om* of tln*in, die, ratln*r than 
Axronp: a liair of their Queen’s head. 
But that it behoved ns instantly to 
surround tln‘m hir if they onc<* 
cann* to understand tliat a\<* Avon* 
in tnirsiiit, they A\ould make their 
escape, and then the aaIioIc Avorld 
Avouid not turn or detain them. 

Accordingly, that vi'ry uipiit, being 
joined by the Loekos, Ave surrouud- 
( d the colonv bv an extensive circle, 

‘ ti 
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and continuing to close as we advan- 
lU'd. the l)i (\ak of day ^\’C had 
them closely suiToiiuded. The ni<m- 
sters ilew to arms at the word of 
comniaiid, nothing daunted, forminjj 
a el(>s(‘ eirele round their camp ana 
Queen, the strongest of the mah‘s 
being placed outermost, and the fe- 
males inmost, but all armed alike, 
and all ha\ ing the same demure and 
melancholy faces. The circle being 
so close that I could not s(*e inside*, 

I Aveiit with the nine re*d-coats to tin* 
top of a clilf, that, in some degree, 
overlooked tlie encami)ment, in or- 
der that, if my Agnes really was 
th(*re, slie might umh*rstaiul who Avas 
near her. Still 1 could not discover 
Avhat was Avithin, but 1 called her 
name aloud several times, and in 
about tiv(‘ minutes after that, tin* 
Avhole circ le of treununlous brutal 
Avarriors Hung away t}n‘ir arms and 
n‘tired backward, leaving an o]>en 
s]iace for iin* to apinoach tln‘ir 
Queen. 

Ill the most dreadful tr(*pidation 1 
eut«*red between tin* hideous Hies, 
beiiiii* well guar(b‘d by soUiier.> on 
either hand, and followc*d by the rest 
of the setth*rs ; and then* I inde<*d 
beln*ld my wife, my belov<*d Agnes, 
standing ready to rec<*i\e me, udth 
liitb* M illiain in her right hand, and 
a beautiful chubby daugliter in her 
left, about two years old, and the very 
image of Ijer mother. Conceive, if 
you can, ^ir, such a meeting! Were 
there <*Aer a husband and wife* met 
in Micb clrcumstain*es bi'fore r Never 
since tin* creation of the world I 
'I’ln* tAVO childnui lookc’d Inuilthy and 
lieautifid, with thc*ir fur a])rons, hut 
it struck me at first tliat my beloved 
was mticli altered; it was only, how- 
ever, caused by ln*r internal coiniuo- 
tion, l)y feelings which OAer])owered 
iior grateful lieart, against w liich na- 
ture could not hear up, for ou luy 
lii st embrace slie fainted in my ari'ns, 
wliicli kept us all in susp<»nsion and 
confusion for a long space. TJie 
children fled from us, crying for tlicir 
mother, and took shefttipr Avith their 
fi ic*ndM the pongos, wTio seemed in 
great aniazenient, aSd jmrt of them 
begfmto withdraw as if to hide them- 
selvcrf. ^ 

As soon as was BomeAvIiat 

restored, I proposed that Ave flliould 
withdraw from tlie camp of her sa- 
vage colony; Imt she refused, and 


told me, tliat she kolioved to ])art 
Avith h(*r prot(?ctors on good terms, 
and that she must depart without 
any ap])earauce of comjudsion, whicJi 
they might resent; and wo actually 
rested ourselves during the heat of 
the day in the shades erect (‘d by 
those saA age inhabitants of tin* for«*st. 
My wife went to lu'i lioard of provi- 
sions, and distributed to every one 
of the poiigos his share of fruit, suc- 
culent herbs, and roots, wliich they 
ate* with great composure. It was a 
curious sct'ue, something like Avhat 
1 had seen in a UH'iiagcrii*; and there 
AV'aslnylit^h‘^^ illiam,s(‘rv iiigoiit food 
to the young ourang-oiitnngs, ciiHiug 
them and ordering tlnnn, in tin* broad 
Annandah* diah‘cl, to do this, tliat, 
and tin* otlier thini:', and tlicy w en* 
not only olnnlicnt, but s(‘(‘mc(I llat- 
tcred by bis notice and correction. 
Wo wen* then ])r(‘seiilcd with deli- 
<-iouH fruits, hnl 1 had uo lieart to 
]uwtak<‘, ln‘iug impatient to havi* my 
family away from tin* miilst of ibis 
brutal society; lor as loot:’ as we 
wen* there, I could not conceit etlicm 
sale or fairlv in my own jniwcr. 

Agnes then stood u]) and made a 
s]M*ech to ln‘r subjects, acmmipany- 
iiiiT ln*r cxpr(‘^sioiis w itb violent nn»- 
tioiis and contoitioiis, to make them 
understand her meanjiiir. 'J'hev un- 
derstood it perte< tly ; for when they 
heard that she and her ehihlien \v(*re 
to leavje them, they s(*t up sneh a 
jabbering of lamentation as liriti^h 
(*ars never heard. Many of tlnan 
4“aine cowering- and lawnini:' before 
her, and she Jaid her hainl on tfu ir 
heads ; many, too, of the yoimii <nieN 
came ruimiin'', ainl lifting the child- 
nni’s hands, t}n*y ])ut them on tlicir 
own heads' We then formed a elese 
<*irch* roiiml Aifiies and tin* ehildren, 
to the exehisioii nf the pongos that 
still followed behind, liowlimr and 
lani(*ntiiig; and that ni;:lit \v<' lodge<l 
in the cam]) ol the Lockos, ])la(‘iiig a 
triple guard round my family, Of 
wdiicli th<*re stood great need. W'e 
durst not travel by iiiglit, hut wc 
cuntrive<l two covered hurdles, iu 
Avhich Ave carried Agnes aud the 
childr(*n, and for thr<‘e <lays a consb 
derahle body of the tallest and stroiig- 
CHt ot tlie ouraiig-outangs attended 
our Ht(*ps, and some of them (jaiiiC 
to UH tearlessly every day, a® Vho 
paid, to see if she was Aveil, aud if 
Avc were not hurling lici\ 
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Wo roacliod our own scttloineiit 
one (lay sooner than wo took in 
iriareliin^' (‘astvvard; Ixit tluui 1 durst 
not remain for a niij^ht, but pr<*ttini? 
into a vessel, 1 sailed straight for the 
Cap(‘, Ijaviiii' first made over fill iny 
^»^oods and ehatt(ds to iny eoinitry- 
nnm, aa Iio ar(‘ to send me down va- 
lue Jn‘re in corn and fruit; and lunr 
I am, li\inii with my Airnes and our 
.twoehildr(Mi,al a little wiffwam about 
file inih‘s from (’a]»«‘ '['own. 

My Ai^nes’s j)arl of th(‘ story is the 
most e\traordinary of all. Hut liere 
Ininst ije(‘(b be concise*, i:i\ ini»’ only 
a sliort and ii'(‘in‘ral outline of Inn- 
a<l\ entur(‘s ; for innont:' dumb ani- 
mals, whose* sio'iials and iirimaces 
\V4M(* so liable* to iijisinte‘r[)re‘tation, 
much must Jia\ (‘ be‘e*n left te> liei (jwu 
ce)nje*e'lui’e*. d'he* cri'alui'es’ moti\es 
for stealiuii’ and detainijiii' h(*r aji- 
pi‘ared te) have bi'cii as follows; — 

'J'h(‘se* animals remain ahvavs in 
distinct lrib<*s, and are perfectly sub- 
ordinat«‘ le> a chief or ruler, and his 
secondaiy chiefs. Foi- theu'r expedi- 
tion to ro]> <*ur <iard(*n<, they had 
brouiiht their son euiULUi’s sole* heir 
tdonii with them, as they m‘ve‘r leavy 
any ot the* reiyal family bi‘hind tlnun, 
for fear e)f a siirprisal. It was this 
)oyal cid) which we* Kilh'd, and flie 
(^uoen his motieer, havinu be‘e‘n dis- 
hae'te'dly incouse>hibhi fe>r the* le>ss 
etf he*!* darliiiii*, the* old monarch had 
se-t out l)y niiilil to try if possible* to 
I e*e'o\ e*r it ; anel on not findiuir it, he* 
seize*el e)n my beiy in its place*, eairrie'd 
l.iin home* in safety to his Quee‘n,aud 
Liiive In-r him to nurse I She* eliel so. 
Ves, she* pe)sitive*ly diel nurse him at 
leer bre*a 't ie>r ihre’e* niemths,anel iie‘\ er 
e hihl tliiove* be*tte‘r than he* eliel. Hy 
that tijiie he* was lee'Liinniiii^ to walk, 
and aim a^ s])eech, by imitatinii every 
voice In* he*arel, whether of beast or 
bird ; and it had struck the* inonste*rs 
as a i:re*at hiss, that they lead im nn*ans 
e»f teachin::’ the‘ir yeniin:' so\en*i;iii to 
spe*ak, at whie*h art he* see*me*d so ajU. 
1 ;ns h‘d to the* se*he*me of sti'nlinj*' his 
own inothe*r to be* his instructor, 
which the*y elVe*ete‘d in the* most mas- 
terly style*, hindini!: anel eia'j:»iii«- he*r 
in her e»wn henise, anel carry inu- he*r 
frenn a populous handet in the* fair 
forenoon, without havinti: be*en dis- 
covered. 'Fheir expertiiysis, and the 
nt])idity ed* their motions, Atrne's de- 
scribed as inconceivable by those 
who had ue Ycr witnessed them, They 


shewed every sort of tenderness and 
kindness by the way, proffering her 
ple*uty of fruit find water; but shei 
ga\e herself totally up to despair, till, 
l)(*hold I sbe was introduced to her 
own little M'illiain, jilumj), tliriving, 
a!id as me*iTy as a crieket, ^amholling* 
jiway amoiiff his brutal compe*ers, for 
many eif v\ lieim he* had e emeeived a 
gre‘at allectiou, — hut then the‘y far 
ont-grew him, while others as” fa-i 
ove*rioeik liim in ^i/e*. 

Agn(*s imn)e*eliately took her boy 
uude*r ln*r tnitiem, and was soon gi\ eii 
to unde‘rstand tlial in*r will wa> to be 
Ibe* >ole‘ law of the cemmiunily ; and 
all ibe while* that tln‘y de taim'el ber, 
tbe‘y m*\e*r ie‘fu^e*el ber in auiilit save 
te> take lie*!- bonie airain. Our little 
daiiiilite‘r s]n« Imei naine'el Hcaliie‘i*, 
afte*i lie*r maternal granelnieUlieT. >lie 
vva^ beirn six months and six days 
atte*r ALUies’s al)*'trae-tie)n. she* spoke* 
bitibly of the poiigeis, of tlie-ir elocilily, 
i'e*ne*re)sity, waimtli eif alTee tioji to 
tbe‘ir mate's and yemiii.' erne's, and ed 
tbe*ir irre'sistible ‘'treiililh. Sin* cuii- 
e‘e*ive‘e} that, lmwe*vei, to lifAe* be'cn a 
tribe* <ire*aily superior to all others of 
the* raee, for she* m*v er eoulel i e'Lrnrd 
tlie*m in any e>tlu‘r liglil tliaii as dumb 
liuman e ieatures. 1 eoidess that 1 
liael the* same sort of feelinir wliile 
in theii settleuu'ut, for many of tlm 
young females in particular were* 
much eennedier than ne'iiro savages 
wbie-b I have eiften seen, and they 
lauyln*d, sinili'd, and e rie*d \ ery much 
like* bumaii creatures. At my wife’s 
injunctions, or fienn her example*, 
tbe'v all wore njn ons ; anel the fe- 
males bad h*t the hair of their heads 
iii’ovv long. It was lileissy black, and 
iie'itber cuileel iieir woolly, and e>n the 
wbede*, le-annot l]el\) baviiiif a linger- 
ing affi*ction for tlie creatures. They 
would make tin* most docile*, peiwer- 
ful, and afieciioiiate of all slaves ; but 
lb(*ycome ve‘ry sexni to tlieir triowtli, 
anel are but shortlived, in tliat way 
approximating to the* rest of the brute* 
ereation. They live entirely on fruits, 
roots, and vege*tabh*s, and taste uo 
animal fo»)d wbati'ver. 

1 asked Agnes niueb of the e'ivility 
of their iniinner tei he*r, and she al- 
ways deserihe's it as respe'etful and 
uniform, bbr a while she never 
thouu'ht herself ipiite safe when near 
the yueeu, but the dislike ot the lal- 
tt*r to her arose entirely out of her 
boumUess affection for tUo boy, ^o 
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iiiOttior roiild ])()‘''sil)l} 1 m* IoikIit ol 
lier own oft’sprinu* tluni tin’s alU'ction- 
ntt* fn*atiir(' was of \\ iUiain, uiul j>Iio 
was joaious of liis uKJtiM'r tor fukintc 
Jiiui from licr, ami c‘ansini> liiiii in- 
stantly to In* woanod. lint tlion tin* 
rliiof novor onro lt*ft tlio iw o Quoons 
])y tlu'insolvoM ; tln'y laid always a 
unard day and niniit. 

1 liavo in) objoction to tin* pnblii'a- 
tion of thoso advmituivs in Uritain, 
lliouiili 1 kno\r tlioy will not obtain 
orodit ; but I should not likothut tin* 
iin id<*ntsr(*acliofl tin* Sidnoy (bizotto, 
as 1 intond oiniirratiMir to that coun- 
try as soon as 1 rocoi\t* \alut‘ for tin* 


stork I loft at tin* sottlonior.t, for 1 
lia\<* a fooliiiii' that my family U 
soaro(*l\' sab* as lon^* as I am on any 
part of tin* coast t>f Afiioa. And for 
tin* sake of my ri^in^^ family, 1 ha\<‘ 
an aiorsion at its boinir known lliat 
they W(*r(* brt'd annnnx crcatnii's that 
must still bo com'oivod to bo of tin* 
bnito cn'atinn. Do not wn-ito till yon 
ln*ar from mo aLain ; and boU('vo im* 
t‘\<‘r, your old atVi‘clionato fri«*n(!, 
W’.M. i\l [’I'i flM I,. 

\’<iinb*r ( ri‘i‘K. 

Ni .'ir 'I'tiw ri, 

(ht. I, 


TOM I'AIM . 

tract 'i from the A'otes of (in Ohsnvrr. 


WnrN Tom Pai no (*scap('d from tin* 
dniiifotms of tin* ( 'ommitt(‘o of Public 
Safety in PartN, In* came to this oity 
( Nos’ \'ork ), ami put np at tin* city 
bot'*]. Om* momiiii:*, a!>oni nim* 
o'olo( V, a ])orson cairn* into in \ sio»c, 
and said that Palm* wa-v slamliiiLf on 
tbo stop*, at tin* ontranco to tin* boiol. 

1 li\od next stivot, ami boiny cu- 
rious to s(*(* him, 1, w itb two lionlb*- 
mon w'lio Ija[)[)onod to bo in tbo *>.t<»i (» 
at tbo timo, w'4*nt round tin? cornor to 
ba\o iJ look at bim; but boforowo fot 
rln*ro ]'o had sti-j^pod in. At that mo- 
inont I iii]|)pom'(l to obs(*r\(‘ ‘ ‘ ^ 

D ' .1 (In* paii it or miter 111 ** hotel. As 
I knew and he weie c<>mpalriots 
thron;.di tlie a\ boh* of the Ameiic.in 
H(?v ohilion, 1 pro'-nined In* u as iroinii* 
to see his obi trioml, and )»roj>o^ed to 
my r-ompanioiis to oo in )ik<*wiso, 
sa\ in^r, tlial a' I w a - arqiiaintod v\ ith 
Mr lie \\ Middinli odma* n*.. 

7'hey, liow esei’, <b*elim‘d to f'-o, so I 
W(‘nt alom*. 

** Is Mr Paine at home*"” said T to 
the W'aitor. “ Ves.” — “ Jn Ids own 
room ?” — Yes.” — “ ( 'an 1 see him r” 
— “ Follow rrio;” and I was ushered 
into a sjMicious room, wliere tlie table 
was set for hroakfast. One frpnfh*- 
rnaii was writiii<rat the table, anotln*!’ 
reading tliom*WHj)apors at the farthi*r 
oni of tin* room, ami a lon^thy, lank, 
roaiso-lookimr fi^iro was stamlinu: 
ivith l)is hack to the fire. ! saw a ro- 
somblaneo to a portrait I had soon in 
“ The Hb/hls of Man.” I km*w it was 
Paine. 

^Vliilo foHowinj^ the vl%ilr*r, pro- 


sumiiifT Paim* \ras alone, I prepared a 
s|)ooeh to introdma* mys(*lf to a plain 
l(o)ml)liean Kobis ; but when I tl*n^ 
lonml m}*'i‘lf, in the pH*.'-om‘o ot’ 
Ollier-, w itb llie^reat anfliorof ‘‘ (’om- 
mon Si nso,” 1 was at alo''-s foi a nio- 
nn*nt; at la^t 1 reeo\ored my -elf-jn*-- 
s<*svjon, and said, 

“ (b‘nllemen, is Mr Ibdm* in tlil-^ 
room He s;e])]M‘d towni ds me, ami 
anvw<*re<l,“ .My na?m*is]*aim‘.” 1 bebi 
out m\' band, and w]n*n i bad bold oi 
h'»s, says 1 , “ Mr l*aine, ami yon gen- 
tlemen, w ill eveu^e m\' abrupt eiiti \ . 

I eajile out of im're iiuiosili to sre 
the man w hose w I itiiii-s !ia\e madi* 
so mm li nol'-i* in the woild.” Ibiim* 
an>uen*d,“ I mIm \eiyi;lad \oui in- 
rio'ily is ‘-o ea- il\ vatisliid.” 'I hi*!!, 
without a word moi’e, 1 r(*jf)iiieil, 
“ (io<*d MioriiiM;:';” and walKiiii; mil, 
*•11111 tin* door b<‘itiml me. 

T h(*a <l them all hiii .-4 (.ut inlo a 
loud lanyh. Thiidv*' l,tlM*y may IihilIi 
that will — I ]iave‘-(‘rn P;iim*, ami, fill 
tliiniis oonsi(b*red, liavi* nnnie a Lioml 
lotreat. 

The C’entleinen <-alled the W'ait<*r, 
and emjnired w ho I w as ; ami ho told 
them. 'J lioy reported tin* matter in 
the coll'o(‘-honso, and amon^^ tln*ir ae- 
quaiiitaiioes, ami as the story tra\ oi- 
led, it was ojiriehod w itii all manner 
of oiirnishim?. One of them was, that 
I had told Paine la* w as a (1 — d ras- 
cal, and had it not hi*(*n for his liooks 
1 wamld ne\er haio left my natiu* 
country. Are not jieoph*, wlio in- 
vent additions to truth, liars ? 

At that tiiin* 1 w as procojitor in tlni 




Tout Pahu 


Scolrli I’rrsbyln inii ( 'liiircli in (VdjT 
StuM't, of wliirli tlio Innioiis [)r .Idlui 
Musoii was tin'll miiiisti']*. Tin.' Kirk 
Ss's^ioii caiiirlit tlm alarm, an extra 
ni'M'tinn was callrd, and I v/as sus- 
])(*iidied from odire tor soim^ inoiitlis 
on arcount of laniny^ visited Turn 

11 Paine liad afterwards fallen 
inio disr»'')nte, and was slmnned l>y 
*}i,' nioje respectabk* of liis friends 
r « aeeonnt of Ids dni]»ken habits, he 
h.'virded in the house of one William 

a fairier. This ami 1 

!)» inu’ acquaint 'd, I had IVcm* aeeess to 
)iis house, and fiecjuently called to 
coM\ er-e with 'rom Paine. One e\ en- 
ii).j In' related the follow! mr anecdote. 

DnriiiL'’ the shuiiihtery (if Robes- 
pierre, win'll ('\eiy Uejmblican that 
t!ie iinmster couhl i;‘e1 in his jiowt'r 
was b''!e'ad('d, fhiiin? Avas cast into 
piisoii, and his name was on a I'st 
with nineteen who W'en' orden'd for 
execution next morning*. It was cus- 
tomary for tin' cleilv of the tribunal 
to Li’o 1 mind t!ie ceIN at niulit, and put 
a cio-s witli ( balk on the lu.ek of tin' 
dom ot ''Uch of the ]ni-onersas wi're 
oidi'red lor tlie sc^Jbild in tin* inoiii- 
iiii:'. Win'll the (‘xecutioncr cann* 
w itli his iriuird to n'mo\ e tin* vietims, 
wlieievi'r a chalkini^ was found, the 
inmate of tin' C(‘ll a\ as taken forth and 
executed. 

In these horrihli' sliamhles there was 
i Ioml: lialh'i’v, ha\ine a row' «»f ci'lls 
on (*acli side, 'fin* passnue w%is se- 
cured at each end, hut tin* doors (*f 
tin' cells W'en* left (»pen, and soine- 
ilmes the pi isouers stepped into tin* 
rooms of oin* anothei lor company, 
U inppened, on (lie nii;ht pic'cediinr 
tlicdn appointed foi’ the doom of 
Peine, that In' Innl lion** iiit(» his in'i^di- 
1)0111 ’s cell, Icavim^ his door open with 
Us hack to the Avail, .liisf tin'll tin* 
chalki'r came ])ast, and heinu- prolia- 
hly drunk, crossi'd tin* inside of his 
cell door. 

Next moniinir, wln'ii tin* Guard 
r;mie with ail order to hriiiG out tin* 
iwenly \ictims, and findinir oidy 
ninetei'n chalks, l^iiin* hcinir in bed 
and liis (Pair shut, tln'V took a prison- 
ci from tin* farther end of tlie pd- 
lei y, and thus made up tin* rcipiisite 
numher. 

About forty-i'iGl‘t hours aftc'r this 
atrocious dei'd, Uoln'spiorri* Avas over- 


thrown, and his own In'ad choppen* 
off, so that Paine was set at lih<*ity, 
and mad(* tin^ best of ids Avay to New 
ANuk. 

I asked him w hat he IIiougIiI of ids 
almost iidracnlous ('s(;ap(‘. lie said 
the pAThs had ordained he w as nor 
tin'll to die. Says 1, “ Mr Paine, I’ll 
t(‘ll A'oii what ;— 1 think yon know^ 
yon liave written and spoki'ii much 
against w hat Ave call tin* religion of 
t]n 3 Pihle; yon ha\(* hiL’lily extolled 
the perfectibility of hii.nan ri'asou 
win'll h'ft to its own Gnii’ancc, nn- 
sliackh'd by ]iricstci‘aft and supci'sii- 
t ion. Tin' ( bid in w hom yoiili*. (',mo\ e, 
and lia\ r \ our hciiiG, has s] ,arcd vfiur 
life that Aou miulit yiie to the world 
a li\iiiG‘ comment on your doclii.n •. 
You now sin w wliat human nature is 
will'll left to it -elf. Here yi n sjf^ iu 
an obscure and i oinforlle^'S dwa llm'/, 
slilh'd wiih s]inl)' and stupifu'd with 
brandy ; — yon, who were oina* tin* 
companionol W a diinL'ton, ot .lay, and 
of llamilton. V.vi i'\ com! n an lia- 
dest‘ited A on ; andeien I )( ’ 1 -, that 
liaAe any i<''i’aid for dt'c»‘ncy, cro->'. 
the "tii'i ts to a’ oitl yon.’’ 

lb* was tin'll the most disnustinu' 
Immau beiiiG tliat could anvwlieiehe 
met w itb. Intemperance liadlsh-cUeil 
bis conntemmee beyond (lesciiptimi. 
A f(*w of bis discijih's, wlio stuck to 
Idm throu'jli Guod ic])ort and throu h 
bad rcjX'it, to bide him t\om the .d;- 
I'oircma* of mankind, had him ctiii- 
\(*yed to New llochelle, a\ kv re tln-y 
suppPc'd him with luandy uU it 
hunv'd u]) Ids Kwr. Pul tiiis mail, 
beastly as h<‘ was in appearance, and 
dreadful i,i principle, still puained 
something ot humanity within ti.e 
(h*pia\il\ ol his In'iirt, liki* the m 
ill the In ad ('i' the odious road. riie 
man who sudered death in his ‘toad 
h'ft a widow, Aviih 1 a\o a ouhg (luld- 
len, in poor circunista.nces, Paiia* 
hrouaht them all with him to New 
Yolk, supplii'd tin'll! A\ldle he li\ed, 
and left them tin* most ]>art of his 
pro]i('rt\ AA hen In* died 'rin* widoAv 
and childn'ii lived in apartim*nts iu 
the city by thems(*lves. 1 smav them 
ofti'ii, hut iie\er saw Paine in thi'ir 
eompany ; and lam well assun*d, ami 
In'lii'A (‘jthat his eomluct towards tin in 
Avas disinterested ami honourable. 

C. T. 
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rnvHACTi:!^^ ov thk tncmsit, st ot^, and irikk. 
INI101 iEAYTON. 

"The proper fttudy of mankimi i-4 man."— I’orn. 


To jndiTO of tlio ofTort'^ of civil,])o- 
Hru‘al,or roliii'ious institutions uitli- 
out n knowl(*(l 2 fo of tlio <‘liara<*r4‘r of 
tlu' |>(M>]do to Avlioin tlu‘y ri*f(‘r, is 
iini)Ossil)1(\ 

'ilu* (lifioroiMN's {»f ciiaractor, ovon 
ill tiio nations roinj)risini 4 ’ tlio Uriiish 
('inpiio, ar*' ^rryiircat. T'lu'sr dif- 
fctoiM cs c»t‘ cliaractiM* arc not incna* 
rctijarKal)lc than t)ic a(‘(*oiii])anyiiiL'‘, 
and ajij)arcnt ly corrcspondiniv^ dii- 
r(*i ciM (‘^ of <jri;ani/atioii. 

lltjsiiir to tli<* niy‘'ticivm and tun- 
piri< is|,i of tli(‘ ])]ircnoloiii‘Kts, I am 
\ct, uitii tlicir niota* la^asoniiiLr ]n‘c- 
d(‘cc-'Hoi'^ in "ioloijy, sati-*licd» 
tiiat cliaractcr ami oi "anization aia* 
iu'-cparaldy unit'd. !5ut of this al- 

tevw ards. 

The niamtci' in which national clia- 
jactci' is foriiKMl, is a >nhjcct at once 
f>f "'I’nat cni’iosity, and of tin* \<‘ry 
liiLdn'"! ini]»oi tance. \s 1 am not 
a\N'are that any thint:' has yet he<‘n 
ivTitien ahoitt if, 1 shah hri«'H\ timice 
if here, 

know, ])erhaj)'«, <»l no existhiff 
tiation \\ hi<’li is not c(nt«pos(*d of \a- 
rioiis tiiiics; and tlu*se in uonerul 
flid'er Liieaily in oviLdn, orirani/ati<ni, 
eha I acter, ^ et tlieje is almost 

alwa\s a national <‘haiacter, which 
is nioi (• or less common to 1 he w hole, 
and w liich, with the proai <'ss of lime, 
pcipetually hecominir more lio- 
m(»i:(“nL‘ons, until wanliki* inxasion 


(»v peaceftil colonization, introduce 
iioAV lrilK‘s. 

The causes of tliis assimilation are 
of tw<» kinds, as helonyini:- either to 
the <*oimtry or to its inlial)itaitts. 
Belonti'iufr to the tormer, aia' s»>il, 
climate, and their ])r<aluctions ; and 
of these tin* elVects are tdtimatcly the 
"la'ali'st, hut theii- o]a*ralion is ah 
wavs ih<* sh)west. !h'lon:.;i>>i:' to tin* 
latti*!', ai e intcrmari iaii»*s, w hi<‘h ope- 
rate far ntoja* lapidly than stnl, i\c, 
though tln' v lilt m late 1} \ iehl to these ; 
and s(M‘iaI intercom sc, which ojie- 
rat(‘s mori’ ra])idly and more e\tcio 
sivelv, hut Ic's peiiiianenfly still. 

It is tin* manm'r in w hit h this mote 
rapid, mori* extensive, tlioiiirli les^ 
p(‘rmanent <*ause opei at('s,that seems 
chit'tly to ha\ e escafnal ohsenvafion. 
I'xamplrs will h«‘si illusiiate its el- 
fecls ; and tho^e w hi< h ll:e ihili'h 
isles alloid are most to our ])iir- 

pOsC. 

In I'ai'jlaml, tin* iilhes an- ^axon, 
\\ <‘|sh, \c. ; hut the 's;i\on chai a< lei 
jiredominates. In Scotland, the trilK‘> 
are BM‘tish,or Noi thnian,' ( ’cltic,i\c. ; 
hut tin* l^ii risli < hai aclei , upon tin* 
w hoh‘, ])reilomina(es. In li (‘land, t he 
Irihes ai4‘ Celtic, M il<‘sian , vS.e. ; hut 
the ('(‘Itic (haijwter piedominat* - 
In each casi*, tiie pi eihnnimu in-j cha- 
iacl«‘i sctMus to he that (»t the tna- 
joi ity. 


i;x(.i,|sn c uAK \( Tint. 


Tlie Saxons of Kncrhmd exist near- 
ly pun* on its eastern coasts, are ex- 
tensive]} spja*ad over the whole of 
its sjjilace, and perliaps etpial in 
mitnher all the other raci*s that enter 
into the <*oniposition of Kii^^lish j) 0 - 
pblution. 


'Pin* Saxon I'licdlslmirm (for Ine* 
\it\', I may use only the latter naim*) 
is disfini'uished ftoiu other itMa's hy 
a stature lafhei’ low', nw Ine chi«‘lly 
to tin* m*cl\ and liinlis heinc' short, 
hy the truriK ;md \ital s\st(*m la Iiilt 
lar«r(‘,and the (’omph‘xioti, ij'ides,and 


' I ha\r no W'ish here to insist on, i»r tlispntc rcspis-tiiiji^, tia* nainr- or ftn^iii of lie* 
f/ilH' vvfnrh h »!« ruuinly formed the Co wlaial population <d' Scot land ; it i's enough, 
for tin* j>rese»t view*, that a tribe of well-marked churarier has ihuic so. 
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liair liiilif ; and l>y llif faro bcifipf 
]>road, tho for(*h(*a(l and tin; 

upjK*r and Injck part of tin* head 
roHinl, and ratlnn* small. 

Ill his walk, the Enjrlishman rolls, 
as it Avcrc, on liis cciitro. This is 
raiisi'd hy lln* hrnadtli of tin* trunk, 
and tin* rom])arative Aveakness of 
tin* liinhs. 'J'ln* broader niiiseles, 
11n‘n‘foi*e, of the former, aid proifres- 
^ion by a sort oF lolliiiL!* motion, 
throwinu’ forward Hrst mu; side and 
th(‘n another. S«) (*ntirely does this 
dep(‘iid on tin* breadth of the trunk, 
that r\on a temporary iuer(‘ase of it 
pio(lm e< this (‘fleet. Men who be- 
e(Mjj'* lal, and w onn‘ii who, ha\ inif 
borm many ehildren, havi* tin* heads 
of the thiiili bnm*s fai’ther si'jiarated, 
alw av'- adopt this mode of proirres- 
'•ion. 

'i'he menial fa(‘ulti(‘‘^ of tin* haiy- 
li''linian a>’<‘ not ab'^obitely of the 
Iiinlic 1 (ird'M ; hot tin* ab'-i'iiei* <;t 
passion uive> tln‘m r(*lati\ (‘ly a trreat 
inei'ease, and lea\(*s a nn‘iital eha- 
1 aefer (‘.(ii.dl}' i emai kable for its sim- 
plieity and il > praetii-.d worth. 

Tin* mo>l stiilviiiLi' ot tliosi* points 
1 m the latLiliMi ( l araeter which tmiy 
be ealli :1 I'nndann'ntal, are cool ob- 
si‘:\alioij, tm]»ai alleb'd sin<)b*-miinl- 
edn(‘>-, and pati(‘iit ]n*rs(‘\ (*rain*e. 
'I'his < h.n-.n ter is K'lnarkably homo- 
p'lieons. 

I'in* eool (»])ser\'atioii of the haic*- 
lisiiiiian is lln* foundation of sonn* 
other s(,b,,rdinale, hut yet import- 
ant, points in his eiiaraet<*r. One ol 
ilie iiio-'l la'markahle ol lh(*s(*, is that 
u mI emioslty, imt ah^-enei' of won- 
der, which makestln* " m! ndnurari'^ 
a of Mmdedi s(M‘i<'fy. It is 

Li'i'.itle as‘,oeiat«'d, also, with that re- 
s(‘i\e lo.Mvhieh the l'ai; 4 H"'h are not 
]('«.- jM'iiiarkalde. 

fin' siii'jle-miinledin'ss of tlie Knir- 
llslmiaii is tin* foinnlalioi. of that siu- 
e('rii \ and hlmitin*ss w Ideli are per- 
haps his eliif’f eharaeteristies ; whieli 
lit him so w('ll for the husiuess of 
lit(*, and on Avhieli his eommereial 
eharaeu r d(*p(*nds; wliieh make him 
hat(‘ (if In* eaii hate any thin^O all 
erooKi'oness of ])roeedure,and whieh 
alarm him eM*ii at tin* insineerities 
and eom]>liane('s of politeness. 

'fin* jierseveranee ot the baig’lish- 


iTian is the foundation of that liabi- 
tiide wliieh fjuides so many ot his 
owm aetioris, and that custom in 
wliieb be participates with all bis 
neig^libours. It is this Avbieb makes 
universal cant, as it has been pro- 
fanely termed,* not reasonintj, the 
basis of bis morals, and jin'cedent, 
not justii*e, the basis of Ids jurisjiru- 
dence. But it is this also wbieb, 
Avhen bis riirbts are oulraiicd, pro- 
duees that 'rruinblincr whieli, when 
<listmetly heard, effeetually proteets 
them; and it tins whieh creates tliat 
publie spirit to wddeb,on (*mer- 

;^eneies. In* ris(*s Avith all liis telloAA'- 
eountryuH'n, and in u'hieli In* ])(*rsiNts 
until its results astonish even tlie na- 
tions aroiiml bini. 

>OAA', a little reib*etion Avili shew, 
that of the three fundamental (]mdili(*s 
I liaAe mentioned, the tu'st >e('miiii;' 
mav easilv lx* h‘ss amiahh* tlinii tin* 
final resiilt shall lx* useful. To a 
straiiifer of dii 1 er(‘iitly eoiistructed 
mind, tin* cold ohs(‘r\afion, and, iu 
])artieular, tlie slowin'ss and i’(*s,»]\(; 
whieh must aeeomptiny jt, may >(*em 
un^oeiahh*; Imt tln*y are insi'parahle 
troni siicli a (‘onstnii tiim of mind, 
and they iinlieate, not prid«‘, hut that. 
r<*speet for his le(‘linL:s Avhieli tin* 
]»osseKsor tldnks them eiitith'd to, and 
w Ideh In* Avoiild not \ iolate in othei 
Tin* dii/nity, tln'rel'ore, A\hi('li in fliis 
eas(‘ tin* Kniilishimm fe**!*-, is not 
h(fufntr ; and In* is a*' raix'ly in^oh'iit 
to those Avho an* below, as timid to 
those aaIk) an* Jibove him. 

In reiiavd to tin* ab>ene(* of ])a‘'‘‘'iou 
from the l’amli''h mind, it is tins 
whieh Ibrhids one to lx* eharim*d 
with musie, to laiiLch at eoim‘dy, to 
ery at trairedy, to sheAv any symptom 
of joy or sorrow' in tin* aceid»*nts of 
real life; Avhieh lias no aeiurati* no- 
tion of Miief or Avreteln'dnes^, and 
eaniiot attaeh any sort of mt'.udiiii' 
to the Avord eestasv; and which, tor 
all these* re*asoiis, has a ])«'rteet per- 
c<*ption of AvhateA(*r is ridiculous. 
Hence it is, that, in his doniestie, his 
social, and his public relations, it is 
t>erhaps l(*ss atVection than duty that, 
ixuides the conduct of an haij:lish- 
man; and, if any one epiestion tin; 
moral irvaiideur Avhich this sentim(‘nt. 
may attain, h't him call to mind tlic 


rix* word unist not liero h<* undcrsiootl as Implying lu'pocrisy, of wUkU the 
S.ixoii trinpriiuncnt i^ very iiiiiocciitt 
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o\ani])lc of it, wliicli, jii.st boforo tin* 
vi< tory of Tnifaluar, \\a^ hInoii by 
Nelson in tlie sluij>le and sublime 
comimmieatioii to liis ileet — “ bbiji- 
land t*\])(‘ets esery misn to do bis 
tint If I" WldfJi is tlie iustama^ that 
iMjiials tliis even in the fori^ed reeords 
of Romaii irlory ? Jlapjiily, too, the 
e\e«'^'- of liatred is as little known to 
tb.' Ibiulislnnaii as ewess of lo\e; 
and revmiLje is abhorrent to his na- 
tnie. iMt II in the jnii^ilisiie (‘oinbat 
he shaivt's hands with his antnuonist 
before he b(*i:ins; ii(‘ seoi iis to strike 
liiiii when he is down; and, whefln'r 
\ain[ui''h(*d or \ietor, he lea\es his 
antaiionist neither east down nor tri- 
u]n])haiit. 

'hhe extraordinary \ahie of such a 
eliaraeter is ob\ ions enonnh. British 
llb(‘i ty and Biilisli eonunerec' are its 
I esiill > ; neither I in* Scottish nor Irish 
ininr] would ]ia\(' att<iined them. 

1 ha\i‘ said, how e\ er, that tiie in- 
tidleetual faeiiltii's (it' riie haiulishinau 
are n(»l ;ibsnlute!\ of the liiuhesf or- 
dei ; and this o>vinLj to Ids want 
ot hiLi’lier n^asoidnii' pow'eis, as well 
j(s (»f passion, 1 !a|i]dly, indeed, w ith 
tlie want of tlo'sc' nnisoniiii: poweis, 
tlie ])assi()i|v, also aie wantiuLf; for 
had tin* latter existed without th<‘ 
foiiner, the Rntilish eharaetei would 
h.4\ e been iilterl\ maned, -'rhiswill 
tieow some li^ilit on what U(‘ ha\(‘ 
next to sii\ . 

l]\er}' inteiman iane m ei*(>ss^ or 
<>,‘i\ new ae(('‘''ion ol < haiaeter, 
ie'We\er aiaiiiiietl, is not an ad\an- 
laue. I’hi'* heiiiLj |neniis<'(!, let Us 
eonvl/h‘i those (\ hieh take ]dae<‘ hy 
til " hlendinu'' ('f the Saxon laiiilisii 
w ii h till" sill 1 onndin'j ti ihes. 

lime 1 should oijseiwe, that, inde- 
pendent «d’ tin’ deseendanls of the 
vaiioiis in\adiiJL'' li'ilxs, easily 

disceniilde, the (mJsl^ of Mnifland 
and Sr<nland jnesent masses of jio, 
j)ulatio]i of u'"! eater oi' less deptli, n‘- 
iiularly eorrespondine' t<) tlie ]»opn- 
lation of the shores ol the Continent 
which are respm’tively opjiositi*, to 
them. It is hot few" of ihi'se, how"' 
ewi, that need he noticed here. 

In the west the Savon I'biLdish are 
blended w'itii tin* W’elsli ; lint there 
is Iiere no f.oiin, because the Welsh 
(^ns'^ add passion eluelly, with- 


out hi^dier reasoninii: powers, d'lu' 
AVelsh, in fact, are already a com- 
pound of C elt, Saxon, ike., as lioth 
pliysioiiiiomy and la]i"iia;^e pro\e; 
and in them tln^ imay;ination, or tlu^ 
jiassion, of the fornnw, and tin* perse- 
vi'i ance of tin* latter, combine t(» ])ro- 
duce liiat dull mysticism, or that dai k 
and smoidderiii'i- aiiizer, wbicli some- 
times elicits such friuhtfnl conse- 
qu(‘nccs. 

In tin* soutli tin* Saxon Faiylisli aie 
bl(‘n(b‘d with tin* l'd(*ncli, as is (win- 
c('d by llie dark complexiun wliicb 
marks our K(‘iitisb and soutbmn ])u- 
]>ulati(»n ; and, in that p(»[mlati(ni, 

W(* sometimes Avitin*ss sonnihini: ol 

h^reneb sbaipnt‘ss adeb'd to Saxon 
linnness, and an incn‘a-e of amiabi- 
lity of cbaiacter. 

Jii tin* noi lb tin* Saxon Ibiulisb aie 
blended witb tin* Piets or Nortlimi n 
of Scotland, as tin* talb‘r or sjum-r 
form of tin* \orks}iir(*, lameasjiire, 
and iioitln‘rn j) 0 ]>nlation in uciieial 
shews; and the additional leasoniiiii 
])owers Ibenee ohtaim‘d, an* e\ineed 
in the iiiiu'iiious indiisti\ oi tin- 
noitbeni tovMisol Mam In'Mer, Sh'*!’- 
lii‘ld, Lei‘ds, \r.* 

'riuis, in Finiland, there is a :;i(‘al 
d«‘lici(‘ney of any adv anlai.;(*ous « lo-.-, 
— then* is srarcel\ any tbini; to iiii- 
)no\(‘ tin* Saxon lace; hiii, lo coni- 
p<‘n''au* lor this, tliat ia«<‘ lia^' ■>ucb 
stei linir I'mnlamejilal ipialilie*^, and il 
so (‘a''il \ rec(*iv es miicb improv eiiieiii 
fi(Mn the '•‘liLilit intermi xtni e w ilh tin* 
remoter Piclisb, S» ;mdnia\ i::u, or 
l)ani''!i nn’ev, tljai it rally excels 
itsoiimnal t\pe, wlii(b ma\ still lie 
seen in ^Vn‘sland and elscw ln‘i e on 
tin* o])posiie roast ; and it at the 
'-ame time, s,) (‘\ti iisi\ dy dill’usrd 
over the country, that, in its cbaiac- 
ter, the I'jiLiisli I ace-, are entiia'Iy 
sw allow ed up. 

Now' may tin* modi* in which tin* 
Saxon characlei' dominates ov (M' that 
ol tin* otln*r I'aiulish races he mote 
easily understood, -wln‘lln‘r these 
rae(‘s form a ]>i'rmain‘nt ])ortion oi 
I’lnirlish j)opulalion, oi* consist of tlu* 
•-carcely Icsb nmneroiis intiudcis 
from Scotland and Ireland. 

Ilow' mad the dull mysticism — 
how atrocirms tin* Ldoomv passion — 
ol \\ah‘s must seem amid the lurid 


'i he Danish, N'Hiitaii, aiMl otlnT jacc-, rcipuM; iiv particuJ.ir luitM c in u sfetdi 

UU<^' this. 
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n»nnion-.s('iisc mid nniin])nssionod 
j(id:L;nic)it oi’ I'iTitihiiid, inny lx* rasily 
roiicciv cd. Ilijw' a'haslipd tliidr pos- 
must r(*(‘I wIkmi siirroimdod 
l)y a nion* minirrous racr, not morn 
distiiiirni^hcd iVoin tlxMii l)y plain 
sniisc, Mild candid iinjiartiality, tliau 
I)} ri \ ili/ation and o]ndnncn,is ncpial- 
ly () 1 )\ ions. 

I’ajiially ol)\ ions il is how mean tlx* 
piyiiiu- cinjoiry, iiow' r(‘])tilc-likn tlx* 
IxMxlinu’ ohsixjiiioiisncss of Scotland, 
— lif)\c n:rdiif;nant Ix'r ]>arty-sj)irit, 
i‘\cn in the ‘'aiK*tnari(‘s of sci(‘ncc‘,-- 
IxKV vMt:inic;d lx‘r c<>ns(‘cjucnt ]x*r,'C- 
ciilion, — lx>\v like fraiid lx‘v <‘ro<»kcd 
ratiocination, — lx)w like stolen ^oods 
the Avealtli accnninlated by sncli nn- 
]K)ly means must se(‘ni in ni<»rry 

OTTIsIl ( I 

'Tmi S('otlis|i climax ter cannot lx* 
ii (‘filed as I ha\(' treat<‘d the Ibiiilisli. 
in .'‘"cotland, no tiilx* ])redoininati*s 
^o Lna'Mtly mn the Sa\on dot's in Ibx/- 
hiiid. 'I'he ( '('It of tlx‘ I liiihlaixls do- 
as completely within Ids cir- 
( le as ilie Ibcl oi* .Northman in the 
Lowlands; and tlx* national charac- 
t(‘r is fast tonninii* by llx' nnion of 
bolh. d'lx’V nnist, t lx*i (‘i'oi e, be con- 
sidered sepal at(‘l \ . ^ 

'Dx* l*icts,orNorthnx*n,of llx' Low'- 
lands, e\ is| neai ly pin e on their I'a* I- 
eni coast, and, 1 belie\e, considei- 
ably i‘\ceed in niimher tlx* rest of 
rlx' ! a»w land jHipidation. 

I he Low laixl' 1 is distinunished ir<*- 
ix‘ra!l\ b} a tall st,itme, and a rather 
‘iix‘w \ 1 1 ame, by complexion, iridt's, 
and hail rallxM’ liuht, .iixl b} the face 
heinj l'nii;,and the np])er part of tlx* 
head eipcdlN so in the horizontal di- 
I cef ion. 

in his walk, tlx* Lowlander, beiicj: 
lonu-limbed, st(*])s wi'll ont, lia\ iny’ 
neitlx'i the lateral roll of the han:- 
lishman, r.or tlx' sjtrinit; of tlie High- 
lander, bnt adxaix’inLf diiM'ctly, stea- 
di]\ , and lii miy. 

d'lx* nx'ntal faculties of llx* Low'- 


laiid; while tJie very intelleet of her 
natives must make them shrink be- 
fore tlx* calm eye of tlie honest, stur- 
dy, and uocompromisinir J^nylisii- 
man. 

Not less obvious is it liou' utterly 
worthless aixl rontemptible must 
seem Irish wamt of judujneni, want, 
of ])rineij)b‘, and a\ ant of iixbistry, 
and bow w i'll-desciw ed Irish w retidi- 
edness; thoiicrb it is to be feai ed tliat, 
tlx* natural I'lleet of this ii)e\itabbi 
<*outein))t is ]es> salutary tlian, for 
the sake of Irelaud, oix* would w bli 
it to lx*. 

'I'lius, bowi'M'r, must in ILn^lawfl 
all eharaeleis ultimately ineiLie in 
the Saxon. 


\itA( Tl K. 

lander an* of a \erv hic-b older, Ix*- 
iniT s(‘nsd)ility, di**!*! imination, ]nu- 
d(*nee, N'c. 

'I'ln* sensibilil} i»f tlie Lo\i jajid(*r 
is tlx* fomxlation i/f some ol his best 
and W'orst (pialitii's — his bene\ ohnua* 
as \\j*ll as Ills ]>iid(‘ and lawj'ii.ie. 

rix' Ixanw ob'ixa* of th‘‘ Low hnxler, 
bow (*\ <*r, is t<x> nux lk uixh'rlln* con- 
trol of I'nnh'ina* to lx* t'\id(‘m‘t‘d 
by acts that cost liim auubt pc( nni- 
ar} ; Imi he will fn‘(pi“nlly saeiihia* 
w hat eostshim ninr]i more — l.istinx', 
his e\(*i t ions, and liis intc'ia'st, l(» the 
ntmost (*\t(*n! oi hisalnlit}. ^Inn}’' 
sidioi dinau* p(‘ints in his ehauxe-'v 
iixii«-at(* tlx* lit'neial »‘\ercise oi this 
si'Mliment ; as en llx* torn* or eliant 
of his hniLnia'ji*, which is in tins re- 
spect n*mai k.ibly distinL:uish(‘d fiom 
tlx* In i»*fcra!xluu utVertoix'of tlx* l b i:;- 
lishman,and tlx* inon* tray ami c.iia*- 
less oix* of tlx* Irishman so is it 
indii ated by tlx* soft aixl pl.iiaii , i* 
melod\ of bis musir. Mon* pal)):*- 
bly still is it ijulieaU'd by thr.t jdia- 
bility aixl smnity of mamx‘is by 
Avliich lx* is distinirnislx'd from llx* 
^'nli'lis]|, and mon* m*arly r(‘s(‘mbl«*.s 
tin* Irisli. To the in itnbility, ])i ide. 


* ric'H* .n «‘ In Sttxl.nxl oIIxt .i-* lln* S jvdii in tlx' 1 <>\>l..ixK. ;im<1 

oth«“rs ahnn; llx* casi.'in aixl Mnrtlicin ce.et'. , lixl llx*\ are nninnaniaet Xt eur t>resent 
\ lew'. 

} 'I'lx* tone, nr th.nit, is vxl',;ai 1 y deinune.ialed lM’oi;ne. Where\ er (here are \arioiis 
Iril't's in a nalinn, ea«li is <lis| Mi:;ni'.|ie<1 hy thi". 'fix* hrojnie ef Jaa;l<iinl is as 
(listinniiisliahh* .(s that el’ Iielainl; .nxi il is far less iuxt?i(al tlian eitlx'r ii or 
the S(olli^li. i’he S<’oHish * hani eoxsists of »nan> inllertioiis, hul falls etmn tlie 
vvlx»le, aixl may he reju-eseiitcd liy a f.iHin:: einwe; tlx* with as many iutlee- 

lions, tiy a risiiiu euiwcj and tlio Kn^^lish hy u&crio:s of npiftl and ssinallor tuiNC^ 
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and revenue, wliich spriiii? from tlio 
^auie source, 1 have already alluded. 

The discriminatinp: ])(nvers of the 
Lowlandcr aro equally evidcnce<l by 
his success iu abstract and ])hiloso- 
phical tMiquiry, and by his shrcwd- 
n<'ss in the attairs of common life. 
Ill the former of these respects, Scot- 
land — a nation of Uvo millions — 
stands at least as hi<rh as Kn|Ldand, 
a nation of twelve, or Fraiici*, a na- 
tion of thirty ; and, in re^uird to that 
»*(lncalion which enhances tlie rea- 
soninii' ]n)W(*rs of the risinif race, 
Scotland takes pre<*edence of (‘vm-y 
other nation, I nfortunately.in Scot- 
laml, pride and want of candour too 
otrc'ii d(‘!jrra<le knowledue into so- 
phi'^trv; and the sliri'wdness of «'oin- 
nion liie is a]it to rh'^enei-ah' into 
nie;in ]>r\inL: for the pioniotion ot 

'I’he ])rn<lence oi' the l.ou lander*!'' 
pro\(‘rhial — perhajis (‘xc(‘ssi\e. On 
one liand, it uIacs risi* Io that lo\eof 
ac<‘iujjuiation in nhieh th(‘ means is 
otl(m mistaki'n loi’ the end, that fear 
to do a i:ood action lest some ill 
should come of it wliicli is >0 absurd 
.and eontiMuptihle, that narvow-niind- 
(*<1 suspirion wliieh is a Lireater curse 
to thi‘ snvpoctor than the sU'^peetiul, 
and that di'tereiice to for tune and iii- 
t(‘rest which is >,0 base and di'-'irrace- 
hd ; and, on tiu' other hand, joinml 
to the ])ree4Mlinir «jualiti4‘s, it is tln‘ 
toundalion of that ittrlu-trv, econo- 
my, and IV<M'dom from crime, by \\ hieh 
'sc(»|]aiid i> <listinL"uish(*d fiami Ihej- 
land as u »-ll as Ireland, 

FIjus tlie best ••haiai teristic of the 
J,<o\\ laiMhu s ( and it is didi<*jdt to <-on- 
(4*i\4* ab<*tnM')is their <*\traordinary 
di'-« riininatinfr ])ow<'r ; tluur uias'it- 
est defei't is in imae-ination and pas- 
sion. 

Ha]){)ily, most liajipily, these nre 
supplied by the ( cits of tlH‘ llit'li- 
laiids, with whom tlte Lowhmders 
arerapidly])h*ndim^in intermarri.aires 
of wliii’li the cross coiilil scarcely' 
ha\(‘ Ih'cu rnon* sci(mtifn*ally chosen, 
and whicli an* prodiicin;^ a race of 
the highest inti'llcctiial oreanization. 

I he Ci lts must now be brii'lly 
consi.’cri'd, in order to eonijiare these 
u’ith the l^owlamh'rs, and both uith 
the S^von Fn^lish tmd other tribes, 
;ind 10 tjuderslatid tin* manner in 
uhich their ^inited ch.aracter domi- 
)iat(*H over these. 

The Celts of the Highlands exist 


ill gre.atest purity iu thotr western 
p.arts, and equal ]Ku haps in nnml)(*r 
the rest of the Hiithland ]) 0 ])ulalion, 
on which <*ons('qm'ntly lh<*y liavi* «;4'- 
iienilly bestowed their manners, tln'ir 
lanirua^e, and their dress. 

These Hiuhl'.uiders are of mlddli* 
size, well formed ami ;ieti\ (‘,ol hrow ii 
<*om])le\ion, lri<h‘s, and dark 

hair, and of rather broail face, rallim 
lou' hut tvell-inarked fon‘h(‘ad, and 
head lonij' in the liori/ontal <lin‘C- 
tion. 

In his walk, the lliirMander, o\\ iuLf 
to the stri'ni'th of his limbs, a(l\ ances 
W’ith somewhat ni' a sprimiiiu:' mo- 
tion, whii'h is 4*asily ^hstiiurnislied. 

'rin* mental fajuilii^-s ot the liiiih- 
lander .are aNool a lu'jli oidei', Ix'iuLf 
''4‘nsi})ilit\ , imajii'.uioi),]).i^''’.on— the 
Iatt4‘r two heini: pi(‘4i-sel\ ih("'e iu 
u liii'li tiu* L<u\ 1 mdt'i is d(>(ic!<Mil. 
This ini(‘ll4‘4‘(ual 4’l..iraetei , i1i(!UL!Ii 
dir4*elly opp4)s4‘4l b* that ol di4‘ Lej- 
lishmaii, is scare4'l\ h'ss li4mioL(Mi4‘- 
4)Us ami siiiij,l(>. 'i ho 4‘l.ai ai trn' 4»l 

tin* Lou lamh'i elands, iu soow m4'a- 
suia*, 1)4*1 W4‘4‘u till* IW4), eoiiimmiuu 
iu that r4‘sp<M-t With hi" iie4>':4 aphical 
pOsui4)4l. 

rh4* s(‘)isil)iiii\ 4)i i!i<’ I i !::]il,,iid(' I 
is IIh* joumlat I41II 4»l‘ tla.l ("vn ei.ie n 1 

lahiiily i)\ u ),m u he di ^iinju'-lu'd, 
an4l in a i^reai m4*a^U!i‘ ai'O ni ihai 
"♦'uliment Avln4'h is ,0 1 kahle, 
not m4*n‘iy in his hmj«i:iLi4', hi* pnoi- 
ly, ami J»is j)iusi4*, hut i** thi* ha^is 
of mo''l 4)1 his a4‘tl4)us iu liu* 

'I h<* iiua!jinati4)ii o: the ( ) uj hiaml.'i 
4'r4‘ales lus pn4‘tr\, — that IjuJi itna-ji- 
iiiii'.' \\iu4*h liis lliLliiaii4! iii4)iii( 1 7 <\4‘ 

to l*»yion, and wii'uh ha" lln^\■ mi 
4-\ 4M j)h)j|4‘4l 4iiit iieai ly ail tiu- dull 
f4)imaini4‘s 4ii pn. fiN, -ihal 

• 4*niu-* too ei|ualJ\ lii'jh .iM4l wj)4l, 
which wastt*- it"4'll in iJic N4)nh4*in 
.Maira/im*, and w liieli 4>\i‘ry moui!) 
‘'h4'ws how U!me4-4*s"ar\ i** ilu* dull 
ni4‘asnn' and tin* "dlv taL! 4)1 \ 4 *i" 4 '. 
Jt 4*real4*s als4» tliat spiiil ol ad\«'n- 
tnn* which earrie** th4' I In: jilamh*]' 
o\4*r 4‘V4‘r’i r4*i:i4)n of tli4‘ earlli. 

'11)4* j)a"si4>n 4)1 lia* lliuliiaiuh'r i" 
<apiall\ 4*\ id4‘nc4‘d iu 1 ) 14 * de\ 4»h‘4lm "" 
ol atlm*hm4‘nt and tin* birv 4u' wai — 
the iiuimahh's ol luama* h 4 -al 4 'n 4 ))i 
tin* s.'uirls ol |‘^L:\pf^ tho iampan.> of 
Spain s4-ah‘d as it tlmsc \\<m 4‘ th 4 ui 
iiati\<* roi k", 4*fju;dl\ imioeeiil 4 )f io 4 *s 
and lire, tin* lim* of \\at4*rh)4» hrok 4 *M 
to the shout of “ Seothmd f4»r v\ 4 *r 1’* 
J3iit all Europe ha’s wituc‘*bcd their 
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(Inriiip-, ;,n{l llieir liavr j>ai(l 

IIk'di the of admiration. It is 

nim(*(’(‘ssary to say, that iirbaiiitv, 
A\'ann-li('arl(*dnoss, ‘ and Iiospitality, 
stroiiirly oharactorizo the* Scottish 
Hiiiiilandcr. 

(t must noAv be obvious wliy I 
liavc said, that no intf'rinarriap'c or 
cross could lia\(‘ ])ccn more sedenti- 
Jically cbospn than between the dis- 
crimination and prmlence of tlie 
Northman, and tin* imapination and 
pas«,i<))i of th(' (\dt, and how ine\i- 
tai)ly tills is prodneinii in Scollarul a 
raci' ol th(‘ \ery iii</li<‘st nnmtal or<ra- 
ni/aiion — a nation Avhicli, as S<‘olt 
ol)scr\e'^, is ])ro\ erliially ]>ati(*nt ot‘ 
labour and pi'odiM’al ol lile.” 

’Thus al-'O is UMdei-*>lood not niere- 
ly tlie relation bi’twa-ini thes<» two 
charm lers — eacli tnaalinir tlie otliei-’s 

aid, and neitluM' entirely dominatiuL'*, 
but wliy unit(‘dlv tliey triumpli ovm* 
eviM'V other trilx*, and vm'v I'asily 
o\(M' t]n‘ Sjivon, a iiionnnil’s <‘om- 
U.n ison w ill sjiew. 

\mi<l such a population, the lu’oad, 
round, and rudd\' lace oi* tin* Ibin- 
lishncui is disc('nu‘d (nmi hy <*hihl- 
leii in tin* sIkm'Is, as i> the larire 
ininh ol t In* body, t in* d(*epev tom* ot’ 
\ oil 1* ai isiui: tVom tin* ca I cut of tin* 
\ital ca\ities, the roll U])on tin* cen- 
!ie of tin* siouiaeli I'alher than of 
the head, the look of satisfaction w ith 
the state of the lornu'r rather than of 
the latter, tin* Jihscnce ol (*v('rv tract* 
of del ]) tlioUL’ht, i\c. \ll the«e tpia- 
lities, so opposite to thosi' of ihi* 
Si otfi'- h, enable their \uli:ar to hail 
the rnLli'*hman A\ith as unerrini:' a 
ct‘itaiiit\, and as satisiied a siqierio- 
titt a> constitutes a lefuin for tin* 
dislike, and e\t*u lear, witli n hicli 
they an* sometimes recei\ cd in J'intr- 
land. 

\mid the more actiA e Scottisli ijua- 
litics, the shallow ri'asoninp', or the 
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want of reasoniiifir, of the Enirlish- 
man, Avould be rlespised, and Jus 
cold, unirnai^inative, ami unirnpas- 
sioned c^mracter Avould be scorned ; 
Avhile the absence of all dash or spi- 
rit in bis conversation, even Avheu 
literary, — bis choice of Avords, and 
tbeir loud, coiilident, and enipbatical 
])ronunciation, to cxpr(‘ss nothinpr, — 
liis fear to say any tliinp* at all un- 
common, or that had not been said 
before, — and bis r(‘sonrce in stronp-, 
formal, slotv, and serious declara- 
tions of some matter of fact, as “ tin*. 
— A'ery — ‘extraordinaiy — sati'-factiou 
— AA’bicb //c received from the — most 
— uncommon — excel h*ncc — and real- 
ly — admirable — style — of a dinner — 

at Lord “s^ wlieri* lie had the 

liononr of meetinL',"’ Nc.Ni'. ; i>r, it he 
lie ahovf* tliis, in <‘qnally sti-um.', i'or- 
mal, sloAA", and siuMous accunnts of 
the (pialilies of a ]>arti<*ular Aviiie, tin* 
inti*rmarriaircs of ])artimilar families, 
IIh:* amount of the fortnm* of (*ac)i of 
their nn*nd)(*rs, and such-liki* wr(*fcli- 
ed Trash — the “ ;/cy>///v of ob- 

servation ami Avealc-mindi'dness ; — 
all tln*s(‘, d(‘spiscd, scorin’d, iieLdect- 
eil, Avmdd in ^cotland tinally ( ompcl 
tin* I'nulish to meree in the Scottish 
character.^ 

I low tortnnate,hoAVcv er,the hlcnd- 
inc' of this com])ound >cotti-h w ith 
the simpler I'hiL'Iish character, lam- 
not for a moment he <(iiestioned. 
'Pin* more capacious forehi'ad and 
calmer obsc‘r\ation of the hutei, be- 
come coinbim'd a\ ith the biplier i ea- 
sonimi', imaiiinativ e, and iinjiasvionod 
])ov\«»rs of the former. 'I'liis is ofini 
4*\i*mplilied in the Scottish cro>-s w ith 
tin* Lowland Saxon; and that union 
of ohserAation with tin* hi:ih(*r facul- 
ties Avhich distiniTTiish sji* \\ alter 
Scott, is a striking example t»f its 
bouefits. 


* l.i’vr iliis n nIiouIiI 1m* dn*ineil inacnirate, jui uiupn*‘'ti4>iial)le illustra- 
1i<*u iit.iy )m‘ taktMi I’roiu a tnil> writer. Or .lohiison, " iiiaiiy ol’ whosi* 

K.iinlth'i’s, ’ a"* Scott oliNcrM"-, “arc little lM*ttcr than a sort f*l' paj'caiit, n here trite .iiol 
r»l)\ iiMi' m'lxiins ai’i* iii.ale to s\vaf:<:er in lofty aiol mystic lanu^iiai*e, ainl i:»'t som«* tiC’ 
(lit Imm.uisc lliev are not easily nmlerstood." lM»swell IcIIn us, that he ^ Jttluisttii ) 
^.oe Sir .losim.i lieviiohls tlie followiiii; aeeouiit of its tthe Itamhler's ) 4r,.ttini* Its 
name . “ What miisf lie done, sir, iriii he done. Wlien 1 was to heuiii puhlishin;;^ 
that iMper, I was at a loss how’ to name it. 1 s;U down at lli^hr upon my hedsi^h-, 
and resohrd that I would n(»t i;o to strep till I had fixed its title. The llamider seem- 
ed the hast that (•eenrred, ;iinl 1 took it.’’ This presents the usual uumhev pt’ words 
about a matter (d‘ no. i;enei’al, and ol* Acry small persiural interest. Its aiuonnt is, 
that “ he called it the Uamhler, heeansc it was the best title that ocenrved to him 
within the limited time which he vv^as j>Lased to allow himself for the decision of this 
point — in other wAuds, he caUctl it the Eainbler, because it pleased him to CiUl it 
the Humbler, 


Chat'aclcrs of the EntjUsh^ Scots^ and 



Characta's of the Knyliishy Seats, and Lis/i. 
luisii ('ll VR v( Ti:u. 


Or the Irish t-liaractor, tin; ^roat 
basis has hmi alrt'a<lv <h*s(*ril>(*(l lu 
th(‘ tho Colt of irolaiul boiiiir, 

ill orirani/atioii, iiiiiitl, hiniruaii:o, 
mily a littlo l(*ss ]mrt‘ than h(* of the 
lliirlilaiuls. Thoy aro similarly jlif^- 

tiniiiiisluMl by sonsihility,imai2:ination, 

ami iia^’^ion; and roimtition on this 
^nhjort is inimMa'ssary. 

I nfortunatoly, (ho* domination of 
tin' ( I'lt ovi'i* Irish character i^ mo- 
ditii'd chiofly hy that of tin* Mih shm, 
\\hoM‘ larm* and dark oyo, hiiih and 
sharp noM'jthin lips,an(Uin(‘armonth, 
<h‘i*lan‘ hi'^ soiithorn orii-in moro 
siirrlv tlian Irisli liistovy or lii''li 
fahh': , . . 

ConsiNtcntlv with this orirani/atnm, 
tin' Mih'^ian *ad<ls tin' \i'.a<-ity and 
wit, tin* loM* of s])h'ndonr and uaiit 
of ta^'to, tin' \ ohiptuonsin"*s and li- 
rmna* of tin' south, to tin' *><‘n''ihility, 
imu'^ination, and pti>'ioii ot tin' aho- 
j'i:j'inal ])opnlation ot lirland. Owinu’ 
to tlii", and illu-lrafinL" it, < ollh* nm- 
>!(•, whicli, in tin' IliuddainK of S- )t- 
l ind, i^ wild, irrand,and nn-iaurlndy, 
lias hneonu', in Ireland, morn l^iv ami 
volu]»tnou^. 

It is o-rareely po^slMi', how nr, 
tonoin‘ni\n a nross capahln ot con- 
fnninir so liltln hi'in'lit on i'ithnr, as 
that of tin* Celt and Milesian, 

d'lie intellectual oi L'ani/ation ot lie' 
ii i-h people iia> tlms nioio •« -em- 
|,lanc(' to tlial <‘f d,. Mnilli, tlum to 
t! -at of til!' inMl)i,ot lauope. It con- 
te'-« nn<iuination and ])a'*sion in a tar 
hiirln'r dei^-ree than n'a^oninu. and 
judiiinent. 

With such inlelleclual oirani/a- 
rion, it is easy to foresee the kn.d <d 
moral character w liii'h inusl maik 
the nation. >.uch a pe«ip)<' must na- 
turally 1)(* much less distiiitruislied 
in the disci iminalion of trood and 
ill, and the calm and patii'iit dischar'ic 
of duty, than in tin* lo\e of fiicnds 
and the hatred of foe^, or in the de- 
\ otion, e^ eii unto death, to any cause 
which they may es])OUse. 

Now, to tin* yniidance of ti peo])le 
pus»,'»gsiM‘,'' sucli <*apahilities, it is ob- 
vious that knowh'd^re is peculiarly 
m cessary. W ith principles of hiudi 
activity, there Jiiust hc' knowledfre to 
dii cct. 

I n fo rt n na tel y, li o vee V e r, t } I esc V e ry 
capabilities, and that liiLfh activity, 
ate fd \ariance witli patient juvesti- 


gjition and the means ol knowIedLie- 
Snell qualilies, indei'd, act as it vveie 
by intuition, ami no more hiooU d<'- 
lay than the I'h'diie sjimk in its ]ias- 
saVe throiijih tin' air. 'The resnlH 
miist as necessarilv he hiillimit ami 
strikini; in the moral act as in the 
])liysieal illustration; Imt they may 
imiilVeri ntly he ^ood or ill ; they may 
rous(* the torpiil ('urrent of lite ami 
])leasure, or they may vv ither ami de- 
stroy. 

Amoiiii’ siicli a peojde, it i- <m 
dent, that when owiin: to Sa\o;i ami 
Seamlinav iaii interniari iau «* •, rainier 
ohservation and k'.'i- mjiiiii po.v'p 
are ailded fo dn-e hi::h < apaisilitie-, 

es .ential to a'! i^i'Jiiie, the u , nit 
must h( such eha.iaetei . a^ liolanri 
has m-eadonallv jirodnced. Il i‘- noi 
h's, (‘V idt 111 , how e \ el , ('u./t -m Ii (1;-' 
laeteis will he eomi-ai el' i.ai'. 
ami that the mass «>1 ihe peoph' \* d! 
add li«‘iei' hail 'iiitv a\;d ■ .ipi I'dlimi ■< 
bil!»/tl \ to ilii' lil osse**! i„:.oi all. 

In II eland, aceoi <lii:L:iv , w lien dn' 
people ai*' e\eit(‘d I/V p'lvateoi j.'i!!- 
lie h..ll <*d‘ , ei intes at om . die most 
hiiit.d and the mosl »''.w :ii <il) me 
perp.'tialed witiKMii iIm' sli<j!ji‘.t 
eoinpmiei ion ; lahheiM'', bill ii!!’i;s, 
toihiie--, ami as-aissinej ion- , ai e ihe 
eoinmonesi means ol \ enio anee ; and 
we are \\arranted in s;,\iii'j, thai nu- 
w hei in I'lnrojo' may la' am 'ueh 
a emnplieation of \ illainy and *• inn'. 

'I'o sum up this view' ol laiul'isii, 
'^coltish, ami Idmli ehaiaciei, I mav 
ohs.a \ e, that - incio il \ ami imlep* i.d- 
enee disiin:oii‘-li ihe I'ai'di-'li ; inlej- 
liu'ene.' and •'ainieily the '^'cfMii'Ii; 
and a uay and uallant spiiil dm lii'-h. 
d'lie hesl ipndilies, liowexei, mo np! 
1o associate w illi had om '1 lie in- 
<h‘]>eiideiiee ol the hand is) i sum.'? inn. s 
ih'iienei ates into coai -('lie -s and l»i ii- 
tahtv ; tin' snvaeity <>f the Seotti h 
into ('imnimr and time-si'i \ imr ; and 
tin* li-airtv of the Iiish into li< kh'iii'ss 
ami laithh'ssness. Could vvi' eoin- 
])im‘ tin' indejiemh'ma* ol the I'm:- 
lish, wdlh tin* sauaeiiv ol the .'^cotli-h, 
and vrith the umlhiiiMv oi‘ tin.' Iii h, 
VV4' should ioi in almo-t a ( iod, ( 'onld 
\vi‘, on the contrary, nnih' tlu' hru- 
tality of die lirsi, v\ ith tin' nimiiii:: 
of the second, and with tin* falthle-s- 
ness of the tlijrd, we should fmm a 
demon. A. . 
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]\IR SADLllR, AM> Till- 

I’m; la^l NiihiIxm- of tlio K<]in- 
hiiiLih ]\o\ir\\' is disonirod l>v foi 
article, AAn itton in tiu* vory worst s]>i- 
I'lt of tin' worst times of tlial decli- 
nioir |><‘rio(liea1. Tlie arliele Ave al- 
lude to is that writt<‘n on Mr Sad- 
ler’s work on Ireland. It is jH‘rt, 
eone(‘il(Ml, sliallow', impudent, and 
w reu'ii’ ; it is wortlde'^s in matter, 
and in manner olVeiisive. It sets out 
with an intimation on lliepart of the 
wrilei, tle.Lt if .Air Sadler had not ‘i’ot 
a srat in tin* Homa* of Commons, tin* 
J<e\iew should mit ha\el)e(‘n tnnpf- 
(<i to i\otii'i‘ his work on Ireland, 
'fliis is a nn‘re inipertim‘ne(*. M e In*- 
lie\e, and we think e\eiy man of 
e»»mmon eamhiui' will In* r(‘ady to 
allow, that r)f all tin* m(‘U in tin* 
Ifousi* of (’ommo.is, tlu'ia* is none to 
who-''* importaiuM* his rank as a 
Mendn'r of Paili.iment is 1 (*sh es- 
sential, than to tlial of Mr Sadh r. 
Vlis elaims to pnhiie att«‘ntion n‘st 
upon his kiiowh‘d'je, ,ni(l tin* ein‘riry 
and a)>iii<y with whieh in* applies 
that kn(*wh‘(lL!e for tin* ])ul»lie ser- 
\iee; and that lifts is trin*, the no- 
tiee wliieh !ds e\<‘rtions out of Ihu- 
liattient, a> well as in Parliann‘nt, n*- 
eei\a*, ahtmdantly pro\t‘s. IJnt it 
\^ojdd In* in \.iiti to ap[)e.‘d to the 
i of a writt'r, w host* ** int(‘rnal 

M*nse” is j)rol)ahly as mueh ineapa- 
eit tf<‘«l to utnh*! stand tin* un*aninir 
of the term, as the mind (»f a man 
horn hlind to eoneei‘»e the natuu* of 
e(doiu s. 

Siip)»o-inu' it w (*re true, whieh it 
is not, that the polilieal araum'*nts 
wideli Mr S.tdl«*r has pnt foiih he- 
e;tme matter of notoriety only on ae- 
eojint (jf his station as Memln*i for 
rvewaik, what kind oijK^hrt’ wotihl 
it ht*, to attaek his ariiuments, not 
A\ith any ihinii’ applieahle to tln*m, 
Imt with an impudent all(*etalion <»f 
«lt*len*net* to tin* ])resent station of 
the ])erson avIjo us4*dthem before lie 
h<*ld tlial station y Ihit ju-tiee is a 
“ />/*///e 7 >/r” whieh se.Miis to liavi* no 
])lM*e amonyst the many doi»’inas 
that, in the cant <‘f tin* elass to whieh 
our eritie heloni^s, are diirnilied with 
tlmt name. 

'Die lleviewer, after inforniinii* us 
diat it is only to,tln’ eireumstanei* of 
Mr Sadler ha\ inti* n seal in tin* Hotist* 
of Commons that the In';!! lumotir of 
his Avork bt*in‘X “ notieed” is owinir, 
proceeds^ to tell us, lluit “ tVom be- 
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iiiof a manufaeturor of linens, Mr 
Sadler has become, under the aus- 
]>i<*eM of the Duke of N<‘wcasth*, a 
manufacturer of sp6*eches.” In the 
lirst placi*, this is not true ; but if it 
wen*, how' gracefully and appropri- 
at<*ly does it conn* from tliis Ue- 
vi(‘AV<*r I How becomiiiif it is in a 
]n*rsoii wdio lives by the Avap'es lie 
deri\es from the advocacy of a sj)u- 
rious hhcrdiisin^ to twit a man Avitii 
h.'u iiiif once been a manufacturer of 
linens ! There never Avas a strontier 
instance iif the way in Avhich mean 
and low^-thon^dit(‘d peojde Avill irro- 
M‘l before mere external distinction, 
Avhiidi those avJu) are really »*h‘vated 
altoiretln*!' disr(*pird. An acr-om- 
])lished nohh‘man, in tin* first rank 
of the pe(‘ra‘ie, lakes Mr Sadler by 
tin* liand, In'causi* lie is an honest 
and an able man, Avhih* tliis low and 
hypocritical ])r{‘tendcr to liheial 
])rincij)h‘s snipers at him hccaini* he 
w as a niannlactuu'r of lin(*ns I This 
is merely disn-n-stiui:, and lunvoithy 
ol* farther eominentary. 

A<*eordiiisi to the lle\ieAvi*r, it was 
only after tin* spei'elies of Mr Sadler 
in Pailiatuent that it was “diseowi- 
(‘d” In* bail WTitteii a hook — sueh, at 
least, w e take to he his iin.'aiiin", eu- 
A eloped in a chunsy attempt at he- 
ini^ ironical. Me know not Avhether 
this Avriter considers that Avit, liki* 
poetry, appi'ars to most ad\anta'^'e in 
iietion, hut this stateim*nl is e(*rtaiu- 
ly the A(*ry rev(*rs(* of trntli. Mr 
Sadler’s hook was wi*ll knoAxn, and 
had heen eiitiiised and (pioted iu 
tin* (jnarti*rly ll(*\irw' eiyht months 
la'fore he lM*came a .Meml)(*r of Par- 
liament ; .and we eannot but Jidmiri* 
at tin* iiiarAellous ^l■ssn^ane(* ni’ a 
w'riter in the luliuhnrjdi, in iuualir-: 
that a hook is unl.i.i'Avn, alter it ha* 
been held tip to public nothe and 
approbation by tin* tar iimre widely 
4liss(*minati‘d ri\al of the Him* ainl 
y<*lloAA . 

After a little Avhile the ReAieAver 
niak<‘s a discovery, Avhich it mi^dii 
Iijive sa\(*d Iiim soim* exposure <if 
himself to have made sooner, name- 
ly, that it is with Mr Sadler’s hook, 
.iinl not Avith his speeches, he lias to 
deal, and forthwith In* launches into 
criticism. He coinmenc(*s Avitli a 
palpable coutradietioii. He says that 
the proof of Mr Sadler’s doc trim* is 
couiiuod to tbe mere “ Ipse dint"' of 
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itN aiitlior, nnd then almost instantly 
admits, that one proof of his theory 
is founded uj)on the olhcial eensiis 
lately mad«‘ of the Irish population. 
But, quoth tin' critic, “ if it 1 h‘ not 
known to 31r Sadler, it is known to 
every one tliat the numbers of 
tin* inhabitants, and still more their 
Wires, as triveii in the lab* Irish c(‘nsiis, 
an* not to he depended upon.” We 
know not upon what authority tlie 
lle\ iewer pn»suines thus to speak of 
an odn'ial document. TJie census 
Avas eom])iled under the direction of 
IMr Sliaw Mason, tlie Secretary to 
the Irish Record Comtnissjon, a iren- 
tlernaii whose patience and accuracy 
of research have been manifested in 
nnrious important statisti<*al einpii- 
ries; and W(* believe the public would 
lie iiiiu h safer in dependinir upon a 
Avork which he has sii]H‘rinfeiided, 
than uptni the cliara(‘t(*r of it <ri\en 
by this Re\i<*wer. Hut be that as it 
may, the Ci‘nsns in (piestion is an 
oHicial r(*turn of tin* population, and 
the only one to Avhich n*course could 
he had ; and if such a document may 
he ri*f(*ired to as autlu*ntic by a 
w l iter on population, we shmild be 
L'hul to kuoAv on what facts lie is to 
M‘si his arLoiments. 

We cannot atYurd apace to follow 
this ReA iewer to hlanders, and Sa- 
voy, and Sweden, and Prussia, Avhi- 
iher he travels, and uses the travel- 
ler’- old pi’ivileLo* in the liberties he 
talv'eN with tinth; nor, indee<l, is it 
worth Avdiile to expose all the trross 
folly which he talks upon matt<*rs 
nean*!' home, bn* the nonsensi* is too 
ohvions to recjuire to be particularly 
])ointed out. i\re w'o to suppose 
that the Avriter is a fool, or that be 
thinks all his readers to he 
Avhen In* puts forth sindi a projiosi* 
tion as the followiiij!' ? — “ The pros- 
jierity Ava*ll-beini; of a country 
dm s not, therefore, in ang rrspcrf^ 
depend on its eapar-ilies or poten- 
tialities of ^>ro<luetion.” We <lefy 
tin* sen^^‘ ol this jiassa^^e to be sur- 
]»assed by any tbiri'r but tlie ^U'aiii- 
nnii'- Jt is as uniriititrated a piece* of 
absui.iit} as we* eve r iiap]>cit have 
me* trith; nnd if Mr Saelle*r is only 
tee meet with eepponents capable e»f 
ntte‘rin<f sucli rin*re as Ibis, be 
may on his 'vay triumpliiiij?. 

Afte*r making so j^e*atai‘ool eif liim- 
self upon the general question of 
population, the Reviewer comes to 
particular ca«e dt* irelaud ; and 


iieiticinjy Mr Sadler s statements 
fouiuh*d U]H)n the* imme'iist* quantity 
eef produce* ex])orted from lre*laml, 
he t«‘lls us, that “ iiolwithstandinir the* 
coniide'iice Avith aa hieli these* slate*- 
iiiciits are put fenth, the'v will hard- 
ly, Ave shoulel think, nnjtnsr. on any 
eun* Avho has ever retle'e-te'd on such 
suhje*els.” He‘re* aii'ain we* liud the* 
irross iue-ivility of iiisimiatiiur, eitlu‘r 
that Mr Sadle‘r has ])ut tbrth se*rious 
eepiuieens witheeut any re‘lh‘e‘tioii, e>r 
that lie* is euele*avourinii' to m/y^o.scliis 
ojnnioiis upon othe*rs, himse‘lf know- 
iiiij* the*m to he* uiisounel. But wliat 
Avill enir reade*rs think eef tin* proof 
Avhich this R<*vi«‘we‘r cive*s of the* e‘r- 
reuieeeusiiessofthe stateme‘uls. “ d'he^y 
are*,” lie says, “ hottome'd e‘Utire‘ly e>u 
the* fiilsv assutnpltnUy that the* me'aus 
of sul)siste‘iie e in a e*emntry are* 
iele*ntie*al with the epiantity eif f(»od 
rai-cd in it.” h'alsi* assoiuptiou I 
Why, the* proposition is iisj>laiulv an 
ide'iitieal one*, as any that e‘\er was 
e‘nune‘iale‘el. Food, anel mean- of -iil>- 
siste'iice*, are* eonv e'rtihh* tciius, anei 
that w hie h is eall(‘(l a lalse as-ump- 
tiem, is no more* than a dee lai atioii, 
that the* me*rms of siibsiste>n<.‘e are 
tin* same* Avith tin* me‘ans eit -uhsi«,i- 
e‘nee‘. The* (‘ritie* talks about e*lothe*s 
anel liouse‘s, and so on, ns siibsist(*ne‘e*, 
Avliieh is ati unele‘rstandinir of Ihij/- 
lisli pe‘e*uliar tei himse*lf, Jind se*l^m^ 
that asides*; what In* says alnait the‘m, 
is nothinir to the* imrposj*, tor thi*st* 
are* the re'seilt cef lahonr, eef whie*h 
food is the* snste‘nane'e*, anel wln*re‘- 
e*\ eT th(*re* is fooel, t hci e will la* tlie’-o 
thiiars also, if the* pe'eiple* e hoosc tei 
haAi* the*!!!. 'Yin* sa])i(*nt Be*\ie‘We*r 
Loii's on to tell eis, that “ a\ ilh the* e*\- 
e e‘j)fio!i eif 'iin'n, /o/e* ]>roe!uee* isal- 
i!!e»s| the* only thinu' /tusuf in Ire- 
land.” It is, p<*rhap-, ve'iy unKitnl 
ed nature that she* a\ ill met ))r(Mlue*e 
thintfs re*a(ly e'e)eike*(l ; hnt wi* l)e*lje*ve 
it is imt ])e*enliar te> lre*hiinl that she* 
elen*s neit “ raise*” any thi!ii.; loast en* 
hoih*d. Tlte're are*, Imw e*v i‘r, e‘e‘rtain 
hot springs in the* e emnly eif ( ork, 
i!e*ar1o wdiie*h, if |)e»tato<*s we'ie* plant- 
eel, tlie*y jnijrht teorhaps he* ste*w<*d as 
they tn*w, and thus the ri*prnae h he* 
wipe^d away, that the* Reviewe*! has 
e'ast iipeni the* e’oimtiy. 'Yhe'y have* a 
sayirijr in lre*l:md, that “(okI sends 
meat, but the elevil se'inls eauiks 
perhaps it is the pie‘ty of the* Ke-v iew- 
er, Avliie*li leads to the wish for ta- 
king the.! patronage* of the* culinary 
an out of such itifeiiial haiidv ; but 
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lie lijul bottor loave In‘Iaii(l Jilono, for 
it is \(*ry <‘\i(](‘iit lie knows Dothiii^ 
jilxMit if. Tin* mail tliiiiks, or at all 
(•\ mils says, tliat (id tim arlirlcs, with 
tin* (‘\c(‘pti()u of mrio ii(‘C(‘s^arios, 
i rcjiiinxl for tlio uso and ar(‘oninio- 
(latioii oi' t!u>s(‘ wlio an* rais(‘d above 
llio most abj(‘(*t po\('rfy, must 1)0 nn- 
jHirfed. \\ liat borrid iniioraiico is 
this I How Indy do(*s Swift say, that 
wen* OIK* to (b*srrib«* tlu^ Hritons as 
tlif'V \M*iT in ( Cesar’s tinn*, win*!! 
llK'y painted l!K‘ir bodies, or clothed 
llieniselves n itli tin* skins of lK*asts, 
one would act full as i-(*a^onably, as 
they do, wlio d(‘scrib(* the alVairs t/f 
ln‘land. 

“ W e sliall not sto]),” says tin* ll<*- 
\ lewer, “ to n‘-‘'tate an^^ of th(‘aririi- 
nients \\ (» foinn'i ly siat<*(l, with re- 
s]K*ct to absent(*eisni.”, d'his, we 
lliink, ^va'^ a prn(l(*nt resolution : lolly 
so nion"! I'ous, sell-delusiou so j»:d- 
jiaide, does not b(“ar jcp(‘tilion. 
Nehlier have these uK'iuorable ar- 
guments'’ h(‘en fon^'otten; these times 
ail' too dull 1*1 allow ns to afford so 
I'icli a sid)J(M'! loj' hniLi'iilei to pass 
imnu'iliah'Iy into o])li\ion. A i:ra\(* 
ainnrnem, duit Ireland was in no 
uliit a loser, by si'udiim* atvay many 
millions of its ])rodnce, uettiiiir only 
bill- of »‘\ehanii’(‘ in return, and then 
soiidiiiLi' thos(‘ bills to r(*si(l(*nts in 
Paris or London, and ai'ttini^ only re- 
c'*ipts in return; was too rich a pkM*e 
ol’ piditical loiiic tola* allowed toilie. 

15 nt tiioiiiili the ]le\ ieu er does not 
re-sf iii* his forim*!- arirnnu'nts, he 
staler iK'W OIK'S pn'cisely similar in 
ilieir natnn*, ami ctniseipn'ntly in 
tle'ir alisiirdity. ib* still a runes, that 
M) as ,1 country exports, it is all one 
\\'hetlier it u'cts l)ack any thinu: in ex- 
change or not. lie siijiposes several 
ureat liisii ])ropi’ietors to reside in 
Ireland, aitd asks, would they do 
witlioul tea, and suuai, and claret, 
and collet' '' and if they would not, 
-.hoid'l not corn and cattle still be 
exported to ])ay for tln'in : 'fo be 
sure Ihi'y should ; but in that case, 
Ireland would u'et back tea, and sn- 
<.»ar, and colVoi*, and claret, for its 
^ prodina', wh«‘reas at pia'sent it ^«*ts 
nothin'^ back for that which is ex- 
ported on account of absenl<M»s. But 
it may be said, that so far as the food 
of the common people is concerned, 
these* returns would make no dif- 
terence. 'Phe reply to this is easy ; the 
four noblemen meiitiom'd by the Re- 
\ lower probably receive from Ire- 


land two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds annually, wliicii they re- 
ceive in the shapeof billsof exchantre, 
but which is a<dually transmitted in 
provisions, Ireland liaviui^ notliiiiu’ 
else of importance to export. Now, if 
these noblemen lived in Ireland, it is 
impossible that they could tliemselves 
consume more, than a few tliousand 
pounds’ worth of foreign luxuries, 
and the balance (‘itber woidd be kept 
and consumed at borne, or tin* n*- 
tiirijs for it, if exportt'd, would be 
consumed bypeo]>le livinu" in Ireland, 
and under \arious d(*noininations 
'‘ub'^istinu: u])on the larire revenues 
of th(*s(‘ nobh*men. By the way, it 
is worthy of notij’C, that this critic 
M‘«'ins to imairine that every luxury 
rt*r|uired in Ireland beyond jK>teeii, 
1 )ntlermilk, and Iri-h cars, must be 
iinporled fr(nn Luiilandor elsewJien*, 
and that a carriatii* cannot be bad 
without sendiiiL'’ to London for it. 
'Pbis i^ of a piece n itli the rest of 
his information. 'PlK'n* are more 
splendidly liiiislK*<l (*(|ui])a‘:es to lx* 
seen in tlie strc’ets of Dublin in one 
day, than in Edinburtrh in six numtlis; 
and there is not one in lifty of them 
built out of Ireland. 'Phis critic evi- 
dently knows no more about Ireland 
than a savaire of Patatrouia does of 
Pall-Mall East. 

As h(‘ u'axes warm upon his sub- 
ject, Ik* lias the temerity to attempt a 
tlonrisli about lopfic; and in ansu er to 
Mr Sadler’s proof, that the po\erty 
of Ireland i'«. not owinii; to over-])0- 
])nlation, deri\ ed from Instorical evi- 
d<*nc(*, that iN ])overry was as L’‘reat 
wh(‘n it- ]K>pularion was not a lifth 
of wlial it is at present, the Re\iew 4 ‘r 
lias the condescension to inform us, 
that “ Mr Sadler has vvinvrd what the 
loii'icians <‘all an ignortitm (l(‘nr/iiy 
Shades of Zeno and Aristotle, yrant 
Us ]»atieuce with this shallow ]>re- 
teii<h*r ! \Miat iniserabh* pedantry is 
this I Most loirical Reviewer I be it 
known to you, that when men use the 
noble science of ai Lrumeut, they des- 
pise this technical jarproii, which they 
iea\e to schoolboys and crown child- 
n*n, wlio are vain of sbewinc they 
liave looked into some school-book 
wliicli treats of dialectics. But Mr 
Sadler has not fallen into tlie sophism 
called in the st'hool-books igmrntio 
vlenchi — he has not proved that wbicli 
was not the question. The denchus 
of his argument is, a ])roof that Ire» 
land is not over-peopled, with refer- 
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once either to its iiu'jnis oF siil)sist- 
oiin*, ov to llio Mil)sist(*U(*t* artiially 
rais<Ml tVoni its soil ; and tliis proot* lio 
has ai\(*u as satisfai torily as aru:ii- 
nioiit can uix c it. Tin* llc\ icwcr talks 
al)out tin* “ sn]»])li(*s” of snlisistciua* 
for a po]udation, (*vidcntly incaninir 
lln‘rt‘hy tin' quantity wliicli tin* ])co- 
])h*, iDif/er e.ristinc/ cirruinstannsy <‘an 
possc'ss, or ratljor do ])osscss tlicin- 
"'chcs of; but tin* (jucstioii, A\ln*tln*r 
a population has suthcicnt “ sup]>Ii.*s 
<^f suh>ist(*iict‘,” is not oin* for aii;u- 
inciit ; an utliccr <>f conmiKsariat is 
your only rcasoncr (»n sin li a mere 
eatini^-and-drinkinG' ((uestion, tin* cir- 
cumstances of which change with 
ex«*ry passiniLT hour. 

Our lle\iewi*r, aft(‘r ha\ ini‘ ])ro\ed 
al>solutel\ notliiii" but hi^ oxvn want 
of courtesy and w'aiit of seiise^ \4*ry 
ainusiiii»ly con^iMtulatcs junis(‘lf on 
haxinii’ demolish(*d tin* \ ei y founda- 
tion'' of Mr Sadler’ bo(jk ; and tin*!!, 
no dou])t for tin* ijurpo-^i* of shewimr 
ln»w ju!ich i.'oo(l he ha<l doin* by 
ox eft brow inii' .Mr Sadler’s controx (‘i- 
slou ol' the stati'Uient that Ii eland 
xx'as ox er-]n*o|)led, a^'^ures us, that 
the fact of In'laiid beinifox (*r-peoj)led 
is absolutely incontrox ertibh*. Those, 
he says, xx ho expect to be beliexed, 
XX ben they aflirm tin* eontrary, itiust 
sjiexx' that tin* inli.ibitaiits are fully 
<*niployed, ikv. i^c. I’he rule, no 
<hMd)t, applies to other ]»laces as xvell 
as Ireland; and tlierefore slnndd we, 
for l!ie future, x'entiire to insinuate 
that the back-sett l(*ments of Ann*rica, 
(n- tiif* ultia-inontane country of Aexx' 
Holland, i-' nut ox er-p('oph*d,\x’e mu''t 
be ](r(‘[iared to shexx' that xvhat«*xer 
inhabitants there aii* in tho-'C plac<‘N 
Jire fully ein|)loyed. We haxe, hoxx'- 
ever, alxxay^ heard, that t))i* inhabil- 
jujN of these ref^ions, so far from 
beiij;*’ luJIy employed, are so Inslt ’m 
thf*ir habits, as to hunt but a <lay or 
txx o in the seven, and spend the rest 
of their time in sh<*er idleness ; it is 
theiefon* clear, from tin* “ incontro- 
X(*rtible'' l(»^n'c of the Ilex iexx'cr, that 
lln*se countries are ox'er-]»eopJed. 

Mr Sadh'r, xvitli tliefeeliije'.s natural 
to a man <if re!i;rionM ])rincij»les and 
huniane sentiuient.s, speaks warm- 
ly of tin* cruelty <»f depopulatinif !*s- 
tates ; and the lo^dcal Revit'wer an- 
sxvers his ar^mments on this .subject, 
by an argument xx'hicli lends to. sJicw, 
not that su(;h a practiceis not cruelty, 
XX Inch xx'ould be the iiep^ative of Mr 
Sadler’s aiT^unient, but that suc h a 
practice of de])opuIation cannot take 


place. Would the critic be so pood 
as to look back to bis .-^chool-book for 
the iMiplish of “ ipuoratio elein hi,” 
and see x\’ln*ther jie <-an a])j»ly it to 
this specinn*)! of bis diab*(‘tic skill. 

It so lia])i)(*us, hoxx ex (*r,that tin* ci itic 
is xvronp', (*x'eii in Ifis xx ronp amn- 
ment. He betrays his ignorance 
<‘(jually in tin* (‘iToin*otis statement 
of facts, and in the choice of facts, 
xx'hich do not touch the (picstion in 
dehale. lie says lliat, In'can'^e Iri-li 
farms are let on lease, junl not t<.' leu- 
ants at xx'ill, tin* landlords cannot Im n 
out the tenants until the e\])iratinii 
i>f those leases; hut if he had know n 
tin* actmil state of circimistances in 
Irehmd, In* would liaxa* hcen axxai c 
that tin* small tenants aie almost in- 
xariahly in considtuahh* an oar witli 
tln*ir r*'uts, :pnl thoni^h their b'asos 
iindonhti'dly li^ive them ])o\\'cr Imbl 
tln*ir lands in despite (d‘ the hiinl- 
lord, so hniii' as tin* »-ox«‘nants ot liie 
h‘as(‘ aia* lullilh'tl, xi't as iliey do noi, 
and in LU‘in'ral cannot, I’ullil thc*-c co- 
Xf'iiJints, tin* landlord most fic(piciii- 
ly lias it iu his power to eject tlicm. 

Rut we ar(* r<‘ally xxeary of ex- 
posing all tlie eross Idumh'is of this 

<lespicahh* arti<*le iu the I'alinhurLili 
Uexi<‘xx'; nor xxaxuld xx'c* haxe under- 
taken so unLuacion.s a task, hut tiial 
the j)er])etijally ohtrudiju: s«‘l(‘-eon- 
ct*it of the article s(*cnn*d to call tor 
castiaation, and tln'ri* xxfis no n*- 
deeminL'' finality of pood f(*eliui 2 - any- 
XX here <lisplayed in it to niilieale our 
scorn. \\hatex!*r men of oj»posile 
]n)litical principles may think oj jMi 
.Sadler’s arLTument', no candid < riiic 
could fleny, and f»*\x', \\ e aia* ])er- 
siiadcd, XX ould li'train Irom statiie -, 
that even tin* lanlts oi‘ lus !>o(»k are 
attrihiitahle to a \\ ,'»rm and enthu‘'ia‘ - 
tic feclinp in fax'our of \\ Iiat he Iw- 
liexes to he true reliL'’ioii and line 
hiiiiiaiiily, and are tbeia loie xt ry e\- 
ciisahh*. He .aipues, and arirues x\ itii 
preat ein‘riry, in or(h‘r to justily tin* 
ways of (lod to man ; and he jdeads 
earnestly tin* cauK<‘ o| ifie poor, - a 
cause XX Inch otipht to meet with a 
syiiipath(*tie feel'inp in the hrea*! of 
ex ery t^eiieroijs man, xx lia1<'x er nuL’iit ^ 
In* the complexion of his political 
sentiments. \\ Know that Mr Sad- 
ler’s literary chara<*ter stajids loo 
hipli to reipiire any defem*** apain*-! 
the attaek ot the fhlinhurph Uexiexv, 
but XVI* have flnmpht if rieht to irixe 
vent to our hoin'st iiidipiation, when, 
iu doiiipf so, we «‘X|ios(» error aiiil 
malevolence. A Wiiiu-Hati a. 
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SONNETS 


THE RAPE (»!•• PROSERPINE. 

From, the Italian of Cassiani. 


The virgin of Si<*ilia shriokM with fri'^hl, 

'Flip itowprs she seatt«‘r’d as slie turn’ll away 
From the rapaeious liand lliat stoi)])’d lier 
And slirunk into Inn self in fidl dismay. 

Witii Sty^•ian soot h(\'^rim(‘d, the ^od of niulit 
Impress’d a huruino- kiss wliile tiiiis s]h‘ lay, 
StnininG' with ^-risly hearii th(‘ ivory liLiht 
Of her fair ])osom in its di*-array. 

Vow' tliat the rri\ isher had elasp’d her loiiml, 

Witli iier l iirht liand hi^ liorrid ehin sh(‘ ]m-li'd ; 
\nd with tie* other veil’d hm* trenihlinL!' e\ es ; 

Now the dark ear ree(‘i\es them — while the skies 
Th(‘ hollow' thunder of the w'heels resound — 
\Mid fmnah* shrieks, as onwanl dow'ii tlnyv rush’d, 


ON JT D\S. 

From iha Italian of Giama. 

(JoviuT) by frenzy, Judas note had sprung' 

From tin* dread fatal hraneh ; w'hen onward came, 
( areerini'' on his w’in<rs of lurid dame, 

'J'he tem])t«‘r Fiend, — to w'here the traitor hung; : 

\\ ith liideoiis fangs the »-ope he seized, and flung 
d’he felon down into tlie realms of shame, 

\nd liijuid tire, W'hii h roll’d around his frame. 

And to his hissing bones and marrow’ rluuLr. 

Amid tin* horror of this vast abyss. 

Smoothing his hauirhty front, the Foe of Heavou 
Was s(*(*n to grin a smile of ]iappiui*ss. 

When seizing in his arms the traitor craven. 

He with his sulphur lips gave hack the kiss — 

I'he traitor kiss -w’hiidi lie to Fhrisl had given/ 


* soniict “ on ,TihIji>,” saiil t«> hav«' rivaltMl so inurh litorary 

ativy and joaloiisy in tin* luN'^si of Monti, :iinl cs]». rially tho third lint' of thr sfcona 

“ fill rt'se d bacioihc avoa dato a Cnao,” 

ai*i)rjinMl U) him to havo so ninrh <»f ih»* nr /*///. nlh'n ot' the snldinn*. that h»* WiMta 
lorn* dliferenl sonnets on the same snlfiei-t, lor the puvjiose id* rivalline him ; l ut in 
tilt* opinion of Italians, tvitlioiil surca'ss. 
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Ftom thi' ftul’uin of Filtcit/ft. 

AvluMi n inotlKM* turns lior ]o\iiia' 

I 'poll Ik'V rliildriMi — wliilo Iku* ln‘}ii t o’t'rllow s , 
AimI ki^so^ thoso, and to lior ]»o-iom tliO'-c 
Prossos — or djiudlos iIkmu in rc'^lJisy : 

Wliilo in tlu‘ir ovory art, or look, or rry, 

Sin* roads tln*ir \arions \visln‘s, or tlioir ^\o(*s; 
On ‘^onlo a look, on soino n sniilo l)o«>to\vs — 

On ‘>01110 a tV<>\\'n — yoi o// — Iior lo\o ini})l\. 

Sin'll, siirli to u*> is Goi>, all-o‘n*at, all-wiso, 

\\ lio walt'lios, ronddris, and jirovidos tor iill — 
Listen-^ to all — tlio wants of all sii]>])liov ; 

ir Ur ri'tuso — if is fliat wo may rail 
On Uim I'or ^vllat Ho sooniintilx donios; 

IVoni Ills doninis Idossin'js ol't botall 


From ifni JtnVuoi of ZtqtfU 

\ 111 Noai D ])rotty litilo T.o\os, in t’lin, 

\^Vlo rouijiiim’, l;Mi;iliin:^, lioimt: ono d:i\ : 

“ LoT''- lly a little now,’' said ono, “ I juaw’’ 

It it hoi* — ‘‘ 'To ('Idoiis' taro,"-. \un‘od ■ 'tis ilonc " 

Fa^ior iliins lioos to llow'ors iln‘\ winu* tlifii ^oav — 

To l()\oliosf llowors — llioy, to niy loioliosf ono; 

\nd to lior kair fmd pantinir lips tlnw rnn, 

Aov' lioio, innr tlioro^ now om*i ywlioro rlioy stray 

Ml 1{>\(‘ so toll of lai^os — drli-liUnl siohi \ 

Two with iln'ir torrhos in ho?* oy(*s,— and iwo 
I jtt/ii !n<r oyolj<|s, w ith thoir how-, aliijht. 

\ liO\o that I’oinid no room wliilo llioro ho ilow, 

Toll (jo\\ n into hoi ho*><nn v\i(i» doJi-jhf - 

‘ ho laios rho host r” ho rrit‘d, “ di |, or \im 


'I III. niM 

I'rmn ifu' T/nlloii of I'ninn sdi th L* uo or." 

\Vii\T a straiiLo droani was dun (.f niiio' ’ Motlunojln 
f and iny inistr<‘ss liliod np onr <*\os 
In Holl— wlioro .hisfico both ol iis had bioiiiilil, 

Hor sins and ni\ IransLrrossioiis to rhasti-i«, 


rr,iio'»‘s<'ii <1** iMciir I, r.niisl li\ I! P.i n.r dt I .■ 

u.**ia-, li'ijjii Ib> ii.oint; \viiU*'ii «liirll^ on . IJ, m,|,|h,s,., 

soiiicthiiiM bid* our own I’ttridv Sln-plind ; nut movi mir wi>rd)> Irn inl 

nnt, ( \*Mi in his uihhsi dri'ams, lia\i‘ pl.irnl ilinl^^]i .nni ,i hnunn* las>ir in so 
0 'mini ii 'itiniiioiij uni’ dnord su< li hft<‘rnrlo\ cruurnrt. il In- lia<l 
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Sonnets from the Italian. 

Dii'P wfts o'liilt itidpod — niysolf uiiwisp 
In tJmt a Goddess* love I madly sonfflit : 

Cruel her sin, in daring to disguise, 

T ’nder so fair a form, a heart so iiauiihl. 

Y*‘l s«‘arrM‘ly, Lady, were we there, when lo ’ 

Our IJell heeame at oiiee a Ihiradisi* ; 

Of hlisH and joy we f(*lt a mutual fflow : 

I'or thou W(‘rt ploased, — I, ha])])y mid ]iiy siuhs, — 
riiou in heliohliiio- my lormentinir woe — 

And T, in gazing on thy lov(‘ly «'yes, 


Tur. sov\r/r. 

From the Sproitsh ff lope dr Vaja, 

Vroi. WTi' says, a Sonnet T mu--l writ(‘, — 

1 ne\(‘r f(*lt s(j frighten’d a*' to~da> ; 

\ soninU niu'^t lia\e fourteen lines, tl»ey say — 

B<‘liold ’ wliile johing, thiu-e l’vt‘ linisli’d <iuile. 

liile !iro])in!j:‘ for a word t<> rliynn* ariL:‘ht, 
s<M oiid ([iiatrain is halt-written — Jiay, 

W h<‘ii to tli(' first tier4*et Txe found my way, 

'l'li(M*<‘’s uoiliiuL' in the <[ualiains ran nn* friL'ht, 

Noa\' for th(' first tier<‘et : 1 should suppose 
riiat in the j)r<HK*r style I ha\ lH*L'‘un it, 

Sim e \vith tliis lim' 1 biing it to a elose. 

N^ow for the s(‘eoiid : lo ! T enter on it — 

iM(‘thinks Vm in th(‘ thirteentli line — here goes 
'i'ln‘ fourleentli-^count them ; — right— a ])(‘rfec-t Sonnet! 
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I Nov. 


LONDON. 

A now oilition of lliAiop VmlroWs \vlu< l» oocnr to tin* tvavoller <ni his roiito 
Xiiietoou Sovinons on IVayor, with tho from Cu‘iio\a to Koiuo. 

Gro«*k .nol Latin quotations nMolored in- A work of unusual intorrst, lU)! onlv 

ti» J'uinlisli, tonotlior with a Skotrh <»1 tlio to tho f»on<*ivil roatl(‘i' hut also to tho ihoimI 

Lifo ami Wriliiius of that oiuinrut Ihv- philosophor, is ]»n*paiiu:j for ]mhlicatioii, 
lafr, hy Mr Kdward Williams. umlrr thr tith‘ t)f “ Lilrs of an Imli.iii 

The M orks of Geort»e i’rele, eolleeted ( aiiip.” The loii«* resideiiee (»f the author 

and edited, with some Aeeount «»f his ainont^ the Indian trilu's of North Anie- 

Lifi* ami Writiii:;s, hy the llev. Alexan- riea, has enahhsl him to eolleet most of 

«ler L)\ce, 15. A. second ediluoi, with ail- the traditicms current amoni; all the n.i^ 

ditions, in two volumes, < rou ii oitavo tions of the lleil .Men. 

'This edition will contain a fac-simile of Mr Jenniut;s is prejKirini; toi’ juiMii .i- 
a Acrv (‘!iri»Mis letter Iroin IVele to Lord tion a second volume of the i'oijo^rajdjy, 

15uileii;h, the entire poem of Ikih hmenia, Lditices, and Ornaments of Lompeii. 15\ 

,ind .idditional notes ami corre<tions. Sir \V . (ielt, M. A. I'.K.S. RS. A. 

l)i‘ I.aiduer's Gahinet ( x clop.Tdia. In the ]uvs>., and shortly Avill he ]uih- 

'fhe jmhlj( atioii of the work n ill < oni- lished. The Athenaid, or ] Modern tnv- 
inence in Noxemher, with the first ao- «*iaus ; a l*oem, AN ith Notes, < hai’iu tei - 
lame ot the lli>tory of Scoll.md, h\ Sir isiic of the Manners ,iml ( usloins ol the 

Walfei Siott, In two Aolunies. (ireeks and lurks. 15\ Henry, I. Li'iol- 

Inthe j»r» s>, I.ectui’es Preliminary to fitdd, aiitlnu* of “ NN aterh»o, or tin* liii- 
tlie Sf'oiv ot (leiman f-iterature. |>y tisli Aliustrel, ' “ Sonn> of the (»reciaf» 
I.. N on NIuhlenlels, I.L. 1). ( )ne % d. Hx o. Miiistiels, ’ ike. 

Also, Sells tioiis Ij’oin tin Gto'in.m, in A third Lditiou of tin* f„aconics is in 

Prose and INietry. 15y J-. A on Muhlen- the ]>ress. 

tcls, J^L. 1). A New Juxenile Annual is in a for- 

A 'ropoyra|diii‘al and llistorii-al A«‘- x\ard state for puldication, to he » ailed 
lount ol‘ AN aintleet and tin* AN ajieiit.ike of i'he Zooloniial Keejisake. 

( audleshoe, in the Gouiitx of Lineoln, A l opo^rajdiii aJ and FTistorieal Ai- 
iinludint’ lliouraplix <d' llishop AN’a^n- eount of Alethoilisin iu A orkshire ; uix mt; 
llcte, Ilex', 'i homas (inuitliam, Kex'. an An omit of its Pise, Protjress, ami 
rhoin.is Sioti. IL'i’i'y Stuhhe, ike. AV’ith jireseut State, in tin* I ity of York, find 
imnieioiis em*r.ix on copper and \A o(»d. in exery d own, N'illaue, I lainlet, ike., I'l 
15y I’dmoiid Oldlield. Iiirox.d itoand tln*('onnty. J h» xx oi k xx ill he aeiompa - 

roxal S\i.. nied hv a lai'ne Mapol iln* ( ounty. haiid- 

Mr .feijiijpes is pre|!,iriiiy for joildic.i, sonielx loloured. drawn expressly toi thi- 
t ion a in \v' xx'oi k, to he eii titled, rin* f.and- pnrpo'-e, shew ii'ir, at one xiew, (lie si/i- 

s.apc Annua), oi the 'roiiiist in Italyaiol arnl hound.irie^ of e.o li <irciiit, \.c. Sxo. 

Sxvit /ei land, from T)ra w iiii; •« hx Sanuiel 'tin* Idon L.itin t.iainmar traiisl.ued 

Piont, J.'.q. ; the litt‘rarx dr]iailnient hy into Tnrlisli ; xx’.th Notes ainl an Ap|irn. 
T. Kosior, I'Lij It will appc.ir in fin* dix. 1>\ tin* Pcx. .lulm (irecii. Second 

nnuilli <d Nox eiiiher, and xaiH (tonprisc i.d.tioii. L^nio 

a succession of the inn'll attractixe x iews 

LDINTM RGH. 

Annals of .he Peninsular Gampaions, illustrated xvitli l‘’Mi;rax liies from Ori^i- 
fnini IhOH tn JHll, hy tin* Author of iial Dr.iwiiif^s, will he piihlished ulamt 

G\ril 'J honiton, in .‘i xads. l2mo, illiis- ('liristmas. 

trated with ] I Plates, AviJl appear on the 'I’he (ireek Grammar of l)r h'rederick 
:Hst Noxernher. 'I'liierseh, translated from the (Jerman, 

History of the Pro^fi-ess and Siippres- with hiief Pemarks, hy Piadessor Sand- 

iJ.Mi of the Refonnation in Spain, duriiqf foni, is nearly re.nl) foi* piihlicat ion. 

the Sixteenth (Viitury, by d'hoinas M*- 'I'he Pev. Alex. I'leming, A. M. (d 

CTie, 1). ]>., Avill he puhlished <m theSilst NeiLtoii, has made considerahle jiro^ress 
November. in revising a new Kditiori of Panlovarrs 

'fhe Roscobel Trai'ts, heinj^ Narra- CollextioiiN concerning the C'hurch of 
lives relating to the Ksrape of Charles 1 1. Si'otlaiid ; in whieh will he iiieorporatcil, 

after the Battle of Worcester, witli Notes the History, Jurisdiction, and Forms of 

iiy the Editor, J. Hughes, Ksq.*A.M., • the iseverul Church Judicatories, together 
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willi flj(* ('l\il to th«* 

Kiulils aiul P.itriiuoiiy of tlir Kst;il)lii>h(Ml 
(’IiuitIi and hrr Clergy. 

l*ror»‘ssoi* Dunbar of and 

^Fr JO. II. IJjirkrr of ford, arr pn*- 
parin^ for ])n]di<‘utioii. in llir roursr of 
nrxt Wintrr, an Kditioii of Srlirrvtdiiis’ 
(jivide Lexicon, of wliirh tin* basis* 
will 1m* tin* Src(nid iO«lition published 
at Hoston, Uiiitr<l States, in the ]n*esent 
year, by .Ldin l*iekerin^, lOsip, who has 
translaled the Datin, and enri<hed the 
work with additions iVoJu various li‘xito- 
;'ra]>bie,il and eritieal sources. 'i’liey in- 
tend to make many alterations in the 
work, to supply numerous deticieiieies, to 
add e\,impb‘s and authorities from the 
(ircek « lassies, to acc(>inmodate it as far as 
possible to the present stat»! of Gj'eek Jvi- 
ter.ituie, and to render it useful, not 
mer. ly to the 'J’yro, but to those als<» who 
are siialyiru; the hii,dier authors. They 
intend .ilso to .nld an J'amlish and Gre<*k 
Lesiion, inA\hi(li a numbei' of phrases 
will Ik* introilneed, for the benefit of those 
v\ bo Avrite (ireek lOxerc ises <unl 'rhemes. 
Historical AM’ount of Discoveries and 
t ravels in North Ameiica ; iin ludin^ the 
1 nited States, (',mada, the Shores of the 
I’olar Sea, ami the \'ovai;es in Sean h <d’ 


a North-West Dassa^e ; w ith Ob-erva- 
tions on Mmieration. liy Ilu^h ^luiray, 
Ks<(., T. U.S. 10. Illustrated by a Map ol 
North America. 2 vols. Hvo. 

Political I0«*miomy. An liifptirv into 
the Natural Grounds of llieJit to Wndi- 
ble Property, or Wealth. By Samuel 
Head. 8v'o. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul .Tones ; 
now first compiled from his original .lour- 
nals. Correspondence, and other l^ipers, 
brought from Paris by his heirs at the 
time of liis «b*.ith, and from liis Leit( )‘s to 
his Relations in Seutlaml, Including an 
Ac<‘<nint of liis Serviies under Binus* Po- 
temkin in the felebratefl Ru'^ian ('.nn- 
])ai^n .i^ainst the i'urks, in the Blacl; 
Sea, in 17SS. 'i vols. 1:^mo. 

Studies in Natural Ilisfoiy; exhiblfinij 
a p<»pular View' of the most striking and 
inf erestiiii,'^ Objects ot the Al.tteri.il oiM. 
By William Rhind. Member ot the Royal 
.Medi< al, and Koval Phvsit.d Societies nt 
Kdinburiih. Illustrated by Kn^r.iviuiis. 

I :^mo. 

Oliver (‘romwell, a I’oem ; in Three 
Books. l‘'ools<’ap Hvo. 

A (*l.nice at l.ondon, Bi ussels, and 
Paris. By the s.iiiu* ,\utiior. 
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ACiRii rT/mu', &c. 

A ('oni|>lete History of D.ilry IIus- 
liandry, including an \ccount ot' the va- 
rious Mt*tho<ls pursued by the Di't«h ; 
lo'^eiher with nun h Miscellaneous Inlor- 
mation liij^bh im]Mirtant to the rui al Eco- 
nomist, ivc. By Wm, Hailey, lN<p 1 
voJ. !Sv'o, Plates and Plans, price T.. I, Is. 

Rcjiort of the Donc.ist»*r .\i'^ri« ultural 
\ssiM i.ition on tin* Advatitaues of Ihmcs 
.is a Al. inure. In Svo, 'is. 

I'he Horse, in all Iji.s \'arii*ties and 
I ses ; his Breedini;, Ri'arin^, .md ^la- 
nauement. By John Tjrvrence. liiiin^, 
s^. 

The Etymological Compendium; or 
Poniolio oi Oriuius and Inventions. By 
William Pulleyn. I'imo, (is. 

'I’he I'armers’ Series of the Library of 
I 'seful KnovA'led^e. No. I., being the 
Hors*'. Priee 0*4. 

aKKniAriiv, histouv', &e. 

The I.ife and Remains of Wilnnd 
M'arvviek, Edited hy Henry Vernon. '2 
vols. post Hvo, 18s. 

'The Romunee of , History. Second 
Series. .'J v'ols. ]>ost Hvo. .Sis. (id. 

Historical Recollections of Henry of 
iMonmonth, the Hero 4»f Agineourt, and 
other emiiioiit Cluuaetei>. 


Ex.aniiiiation of the Princl[des and i’o- 
liey of the Government of British India 
Svo, Ts. 

MIS( M 1 V M Ol s. 

rile Literary Souvenir, for 1H‘>(1, Edit- 
ed hy Alaiic A. W alts. Bound in i*ieh 
iiiiitsoii silk. Pis. 'I'he very lar^re in- 
i reasi* ol the Cu t ulation (d’ the Liteiary 
.Siuiveiiir for lH*i!l, not w ithstandin,: the 
most pvivveifnl com]ietitiou, has eneoura- 
i^ed its propiietoi's to spare no expeusi* ol* 
exei lion t hat may loiidnce to eive to their 
I’or t hcou I ina soltime as great a snjwiiorlry 
over tlie last, as that was admitted, on all 
hands, to possess over its predecessors. 

'riie Bijou, an Annual of l.itciatinc 
and the Alts for I Silt); emhclJisIied hy 
engravings of three celebrated pictures hy 
Sir 'riiomas Lawn*nce, namely, the King, 
the Ilononrahle 3Irs Arhuthnot, and a 
I'liild ; 'riie Bagpiper, hy Wilkie, and 
others hy Stothart, Bonington, Jlolbein, 
&e., containing contrihiitioiis from some 
of the most distinguished Writers of the 
day. Bound in silk. P^s. 

'I'he .Vmnlet, a Christian and Literary 
Rememhraneer, for IH.’JO. Boinul in ricli 
green silk. Pis. Containing the tonii'i- 
bution^ of several of the most distinguisb - 
ed vvrilei fs of the age ; and iilustraU'd b\ 



' ->1 MinithJif hist oj 1 

Irom lli«‘ uiosl rrlr- 
i» )ii (xlurt ioii'^ ol'.nt. 

'I’ln* l<*r pr’nT 

1'^". l)oiiii<l in ci'iniNon silk. In pivpaviiit; 
tin* '\Vinri*r\ Wrciitli toi' tin* ron- 

<ln<‘(nrs nf tlir Wovk liavo, ^\ith v»*ry rnii- 
siilri iiMn nxrrfion :unl ♦‘xpen'ir, nia«k* such 
,11 1 .nimMiicnts as Iia\»‘ jH’ndiucd a volimn* 
in way (‘iititlcMi to lake the first 

v.nilv amongst its heautit'ul eoinpetitors. 

i'l i«*inlship’s Orierint* Ihr iS.'iO, prier 
1':^''. rli*n.in(ly iMHiinl. 'J'liis liijnlily jm- 
pul.ir Avork will ap])rai’ inastxlc of at- 
tra«‘H\e rlei^anee snpi'iiur tn aiu of tile 
loriin r Mrlniin*s nT fin* st*ii(*s. 

A(‘k(*nn, inn's .hiN mile rnruel me Ni»» , 

.1 ('hrisriiias N«'w-y(*ar's ainl lVnfIi-tl,t\ 
I'l’i'si'jii. liM- lS‘iO; intrinlrd es pi essi y I’m 
tin* instrnitinn .iinl ,imn''mien( of’ tliild- 
vri'. f'nlitcd 1»\ ^IlsS. (’. Ilali. I’l iro hs. 
Tin- New Yeai s (iil't, .nid .rnxeiilh* 
Siiuvmlr, I'm* I's.'if), K<Hte<l fiy Mrs 
Al.iiii’ Malts. I llnsf 1 atnl hx fleM‘n 
hiuhh -tinislu'd onuravim^s on st,M‘l, fiy 
\ arimis riuiin'iit K ii^r<i\ ci •>, from Ori;;!- 
iml l’ntnrosh\ lio.nlen. Sinji1et«ni, Wost- 
a'l, ( iainslioroni:h, Sln*(‘, I lowaial, &.< . — 
'I’ln* Lin'i'ary Drparfinmf of tin* \olinm* 

\x ill ht* fomnl ]n‘('nli,n’ly adaj»t*'d o inf* - 
i*‘st xonii!; prrson>,. In in«*«liuin I^nn*. 
li,ilt-l>omid in 1 ui'koy inor<H<<», priei* Ss, 
i’ln* liis; a Liteiary and K*dn;i«nis 
()ll»‘rni.; , Ii*lii**d hv tin* Rex, 'rtioinas 
fkih- M,.\. IJmnnl in silk, pi i<e IVs 
I'l .nlitioii' of I.ain ashii **. IJy .f. Rohy, 
-i/.Jv.S.L. In Nols. iloinx S\<», with 
-finisln**! platts hy J',, rind«*ti, 
#*}nl iiimn i*on^ \v'o»n|* nl" aft«*r <lrawinj;s 
l'\ 'Vf'i Frank Hoxxaiil, pi n «• ’4^. 

Mn* ]’**r**ii:n <inurtt*i*l\ lv*‘si«*w. \**. 

\’iii. 

1 In* fatnd*>n ( iiivr'sitj ?.I,iua/.nn*. \*», 

1. Js. fkl. 

M 1 ni( I " l , ‘ 1 itM l< V , b-^r. 
riiiiKiits of’ AI*'dn al .1 in isprinh*iM ** 

Fj j'lif ikIoi II' ftnnn'\n F**. k, .M. I). 1**.-- 

of’ the liisi|tinion of AI<'*li<’in*'. ami 
las.’nur on .\ledi«al .f ni I'pi iid*‘in‘e, m 

CDIMU 

/ lie .ronnial of Aarirnlt nr**, and Fri/i 
fi-'-axs and '/Vansari inns of f he lli:r)itaiif] 
SfHietx <*f Seoflaiifl, \o. VI f. As. (}•!. 

( it'^e. Derided in the < 'ourt of Se-sion, 
Iroin ./one I I, to July li, Re- 

j;irte/l hy l*atriek Niiaxv and Alexnnder 
Dnnlop, I’/sijrs. ad\o<*ales, I Is. 

A Manual of the Vi'eatherforfheAVar 
Ih.’jf) ; (ontriinincf a Description of the 
Weather to he expected in file Months, 
(inarfers, and SeasoiiM of fhe Year, eoiii- 
ineijeinir with the eniTeiit Trionth of JSo- 
veTnher, and irielndinK a Brjef Ae- 

<;oum ol the 01 year t ycK* thg Wiud^ 


i'll/* Pi(l>fir((/i(t)is !Nt>\. 

the (’olleee of the \Vi*sfrin Disiiid of 
the Stale of New A ork, iiie. N*-. , hroiiolit 
down to I In* presi-iil time, hx .hdiii Dai - 
xval), AI. I). In Hxo, ISs. 

Aledieine no Alxsteiy; heme a hriel 
Outline of the IVineiples of M(*<liral 
Selenee, desiwin**! as an IntiNidnrtion to 
their i;ein*ial Study, as a Rrunrh of .i 
Uhcral Kdneatlon. lly .lohn Morrison, 
M. D. and A. l>. rrmity ( ollet;**, Dnhlin. 
l*;?ino, 7s. (id. 

rov 111 Y wo f n [ iniA''r x. 


'The A'ciietiaii 15i‘aeeh*t ; I lu* 1 -osl 
IMeiail ; a History of the Lx re ; ami 
olher Poems. Py L. I*'. L., Viilhor *»l 
“ I’he I nipi'ox isat I 'ir**,’’ “ 1 In* I'lonli.i- 
donr,” “ i'lie (mlden Viidel," Nr. In I 
xol. l‘o«>lsr,ip S\o, xxiih a I'l onti'-}*i**i r. 


eii^raxnl hy N\ . 1 imh’n, lunn .i drsien hx 
II. Ihiw.ird. K. \. JM.e UK. fid. 

Pe.nrie** , a I'.d** t‘onmh<l **n I'.iet 
P\ Mrs Holland. In li noN. l\>mo, Ms. 

Di«»» h'siaii, .1 Driiioafic Po**ni. 1>\ 
’^riioinas Doiihh’d.iy. I ’r^mo. Us. 

(.»'id**on, ami *>thrr l*o**nis. Px the 
Vnthor of’ Al x I'ailx A ear**, ’ “ .l.nie 
•iinl hrr 'I’imi hei*. ’ Ne. In 1 x<d. f'oolsi.ip 
Sx o. Pri* e »)s. fid. 

I ill nl 0 (. 1 . 

P<»pnlav l.ertnn*'. on Pnldie.il ('ritlrisoi 
and I inn pr*‘l,it mn , fo xxlinli is .nld* <1. a 
\ orahnlai \ of ih** S\nil*oli<al ! ani,e iiau'' 
«»f S<*iiplni'*. Py Milli.nn ('.iipenlei. 
^'xo, ho.ii'd'. 

(hii-tiiUi Piti;;rapli\ ; a Diilion.ii'x of 
tin* Lix**' ami \\iHni:.'ol the most di'- 
tiin;><ishe<] ( Inisiians of .ill D<*noniin.i 
tioiis, ,it lloine ami Al>r«ia<l, from fh" 
IN'xixal <*l Lit’*i -it in e to tin* ]nesent jte 
ii«Ml. Py M iliiain .Imirs, iintlmr of' the 
“ His(«iry *»f the M .ddeiisrs," N* . I ^nm 
Jh n «• 'k-, 

Lh’otifx of tin- Pell^^ions i.dl-d Dim ! 

i( .d ami JI*hi» \x-. In | \o1. Ijino, 

J'ln* ( 111 i''i i.in s Manual , «o , I he Dc li •' 
• >f’ tin- ioid (nriM'd to (;od. lonl. lining 
I'Ati.o'ts lioin the W litmus <d the Pe\. 
ANilliam J.aa, .M.A. 

luai. 

and Wim! lirr , loeeilmi Xiithan Areonni 
of |h« (Ji'iirral I ’nm i|des nf the ( xrh’sol 
the .Snn<ms, (.)mn ters, and ol the Months, 
with a more Detailed l'W])linMlion of the 
Pri<«*sof ('oin. P\ (n'oTj^e Mai Ki*n/ie, 
Lientinantin tin* Roxal Perthshire \Ii- 
lilia, (. orrespniidinu ^Ieml)^•r of I In* Nortli- 
ein Iiisfitiiimn, Aniliorof thel'xi Ir ol tin* 
W eat h<*r, Ni . 

JJfe of Oliver (.'ronixx ell ; romprisiii;; 
the llist'M V id' ilir ( oinmon weall h, fimn 
the year l(il:^, until (he UeMtoration o| 
Charles II. in KJtiO. Py the Rex, M, 

LL.D. i*eilh, wh. h, 





AI>JH)L\TMENTS PIIOMOTJONS, \r 


Um \a Co), M.ij. Ccn. in ilic Armv 'j 

lliJuJy i.S21 

I I,, (jdh. ('(triiL't and Snb-Lt. CodnnKton, Lt. by 
]nirili. \ iLv V\nfr, |»n>in.2'J July 1S2D 
r. Aiipcistfin, Cor. and ‘•'ub-Lt. do. 

I Pi.ibl'i.Coi, '1 liouip'joii, Jil. by i»urcb. Mfe 

Pick, ret. 2." do, 

11 > 111 , \V. Il^hliv, Cor. do. 

1 Ca[>t. Ilci^^haiii, tiom (V) P. ( apt. by 

pm i-li. vice Ila\ luhill, ret. .'ll) do. 2 
"1)1 Cia. \t!aiiis, Lt.bypurcli.McclIobaif, 

prom ' d«). .' 

1 (ulomi, fion n 1)1. Cor. do. 

‘1 ( imibcrk{.pa 1-t. by puub. mcc 

>.i'Atiin, pioiii. do 

k '.iiii'. oic, fiom d5 r. 

vn.< r.inid<‘M, pioui L’" do 
lU ( oi. Naiideleui, Lt. liy purcb. \K‘c ; 

oluri.rcl. lido. 

ll'iit. 1*. Moutoii, Coi. do. 

II (. 1 ) 1 . Uotloii, ’\laj. by puub. xu-u 

' niiMi, pioui. 11 Aui;. 

Cl. IJlmide!!, c.ipt. do ; 

t O', ll'.tidin.in, l.t. do. 

< . 1' I'.ii k' I . ( or. do. 

1.J \\ . ’'I. J di’, 1 ’, (_oi b\ purcb. \uo 

'i I ii \ , u '. ' [I July 

"'Cii. 't I .la-., ()’Ucill\, <,)ua. .Ma-i. 

1. ".Ml.tb.id '.C)1)(C. 

1. !■ M'‘, ( oi. b^ j.urcb. \ico I'orlo'ii^, 

'J IH. ',!) JuU iHJ't 

' c OI. 1 )i,i'i.a!ioia( , It. bv puri-ii. mci 

’I oi i 1 > i. 1 1 No\ . 1 H2'> 

It, III wo, .11, Cl 111 h. p. 71 I'- Lt. 

.). m > d, id 0 .)ul\ IS ■) 

J . 'I , AImIm Coi. 1)\ puub. \Ki. Don- 
imnw lie ’ do. 

; . 1 < orm b, ( oi. by pui'Ji. a»c<’ Ibd- 
om, le . .''ll do. 

1 , ’ t, .'^. 01 ',. Ibady, trom J'. F. 

\ u e ( .unjdiell, dt.id do. 

d Li. 1 a\ouu', liom Cane' C<irps, I i 

v’.e D.aiie, r. ‘ ') do. 

1 L' .ddi, C.ipt.hvpiiuli.MeC'lJlouiU', 

II 1. ’ (> \U';. 

Ik'o', 1.1, do. 

Set ,. Ceil, nil Mdrich, Adj, ,tnd Ltu. 

^ .ee c ai i b, n.'*. Adj. only do. 

' W . 1 , 1 ’,, ].n!5. b\ puu li. Mfc* n.iiuiilou, 

) Mill. * ■» do. 

') (opt. « iKiinj'.iin, M.ij. by pure]), mci' 

.'■'t Clan , lit. * lo July 

l.t. O -le, 1 ..jil do 

riu Domn 11\ , 1 1 ilo. 

V 1 U'luiulon, lais. do. 

, ’ Ibi- liiooui, Lt. byjui’cb. mccMus- 

I’.i let. * (i Viii;. 

.t. 1 loi diur'-li, I lls. do. 

1 lit. 1 t. ( o! ‘>11 11. Moiibr.iy, K/. tioiu 

b p. .'■leil. Ueid* Ma.l 'Uf Lct-r rd, 
]iiO)ii, *1 do. 

1.1 ^iillieil.iiid, (’a)il. b\ piircli. Met 
l entoii. Kt. ’27 Oct. Ib-’S 

I II ILnsliiu, Ll, di'. 

r. D. sfiiii ;, Liu •' July i.sji 

Ciipt, (oliiiMiu. M.IJ. by purcb. \ I ecu*' 

11. Moiibr.'N, I\t. ret. 11 .Vui;. 

I. t, Kt idi.iu , ( .)p(. do. 

r lu. \ I'tois, T-l. do. 

II. 1). Spre.ui, Kiu. do. 

Ii, I.l. ( I.uke, Irom 17 K. Lt. 11 J ui. 

Fin. ( .1111)1' (11, iiom 17 r. Lt. n di». 

IS Kus. I'dw.mls, fuun .11 F. Ein* 'lee 

'rilOToltl, U't. 'J JuK 

2J Capt. KnieiMUi, Trom li. p. Capt. Men 

ililpli, ret. It) do. 

2.T J. O. E. Tuelwr, 2d Lt. by pinch, vice 

Ilimycin, ."0 F. do. 

2 4 .\<;>isl. .Mirj^. Crawibid, ;»/.!>. from dS 

F. As'ist. Surg. oOdo. 

2'j Lt. btall’, Iron) 50 F, Lt. 5 Dec. Ib-b 


Lt. M.icTcady, Capt. by pureli. cue 
Acklaml, ret. Id July ISJb 

2d Lt. lluny on, from 2.3 F. Lt. by [uircli. 

do. 

Eiu. ll'jn. n. Hoyle, from 68 E. LI. by 
putc.b, Mcu En/.eli, ret. do. 

Capt. Cranici, M.ij. by purcb vice 
.Mmray , let. «• Vup. 

Lt. M.msel, C.p.t. ilo. 

11. Fp'.ott, F.n», by purcli. mcc Ed- 

waids, IS F. ;j July 

Eii.^. Voung, Lt. \ic.c 1). H. Mack.iy, 
(lead 2 ilo, 

tjtiil. Cad. (j. \. V. Gr.ihain, fxom H. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 

.st.ifl' Hall, s'lirg. mcc (>o\sei, 

ca-'h. 2ido. 

Capt Ftnvii, Maj- by piiicli, Mre Mac- 
donalil, 1 1 r. ; A in,', 

l.t. M.imu II, I’apt. lio. 

Fns. Pan-, l.t. do. 

'r. J. (j. I liattciton, Lii'. otj. 

Lt, ( .iinplicll, Capt. mcc Mat donald, 
dead J.) ''ept. l'>2’3 

Lio, Snu'lull, Lt. d". 

Gent. Cad. 11. Pales, fumi IL Aid. full. 

Ill- 'iJulylsJ' 

Lt. liK'eji, \lIj. Vice Cimipbtil 

) ‘sept. 1 sjs 

I. l, Mact irlane, Adj. vice Dull, b. p. 

(.11. K, Julylsj) 

C. I Nu'.'iuf, Fn . by \iuiLb. vice 
Tultoii, uL. .lo do 

.M.IJ. M ledonald, fiomoj F. Lt. i ol In, 
pinch, vice ibcly, hup. Field iitiuei 
ol Itcc. L)i-l, * 2 ) \ua. 

J. 'W.d.on, Ell-, by luirch. vice Camp 

boll, It. r. l(j .I'dj 

Lt. Meik, from In L. Lt. f' J 'u. 

( .i| 1. lliitlei , M.i) by pincb. \ ice Uce.l, 
piom. ' 11 Aii:> 

I t. IMiilipp-, ( apt ^^to. 

J I1-. M Lt. uu. 

C. 15. lllay.ies, Pns. do. 

Id. Hcacen, Capt. vice Kelly, e'ead 

7 Atu> Ls.'S 

FinJ. \n(ter'-on, troin F. l.t. 

P Juh 1>'2 ) 

Ll. 1 vln lid,-, fiom 7 Di' Ll. Mce*-!! id- 
fouh, li. p. ice dill’. 21 .Mar 

t.ia\, liomSd F.Lt. -ici’Lduards, 

b. p. v't 1'. 2" do. 

l.t. I idler, t ant. bv pureh. v icc ( olbus, 

irt. ■ bJoly 

El.'. I'al lei, I t. .ind \di. _ 1*' do. 
Ll. \ 1 lAt. Pincastlc^, fri-m GT 1' • Lt. 

MCC Aielur, b. p. It. Vii. forp-'Ulo. 
A-si-t. ."-urw. Miib)’:in, V.D, tiom li. p 
t'il r. t'-i't. '-uu;. \ ito l).d\ . dc.ivl do. 

1 t. Dtaii, fioni." F. Id. vice Lt/’d Lm 

c. i-ilc. Ml F. do. 

\V. F. \. firabani, Eiif-. by piiicli. 'ice 

Hov Ic, ot) p'. 1 o do. 

Lt. Hloc>d, f .lilt, by puicli. V ice PaiKer, 
let. 6 An,'. 

Ells. M.uleley, Lt. do. 

A. Oou,'’.!-, P.ns. Ilo. 

lens. J.^uic^, Ll. by purch. vice Evans, 
prom. lilJuW 

.\. .Sutherland, Enu vkc \nderson, .14 

P', P do. 

'St, fi. Lowthei, Ens. by purch. mcc 
J ames It) do. 

Capt. Farker, fuun h. p. Capo lh!;t. 

Ca]d. ' ICC llciph.im, 1 Dr. (ol'i. do d'>-^ 
Start .As. Surg. uullivcr, .Vs. Suig. vice 
Daykui. Gren. Gds, 2d do. 

A. Balfour, En.s. by purch. mcc Rose, 
ret. (i Aug. 

J. Goodrich, Lbs, by purch. vice Foie, 
ret. lb July 
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hft I-. As. Snijj. Sti.ith, tMini 60 F. As. hurj', 
Vico (itndoi), i»‘J F. .10 July 1H*0 
b7 i’d Lt. IJlako, IsL Lt. \icc Toltrcy, 

diad do. 

91 (’ajit. D. Fampbcll, from li. p. C.ipt. 

Mcc M'Phorhon, ret. do. 

9- As. Surf^. Gor.lon, from SG F. As. Surg. 

vice Thomson, dead do. 

97 Lt. Skinnus, (Japt. by purch. vice Mac- 

ciuarno, rot. 23 ilo. 

Ells. Barton. Lt. do. 

O. Keating, Kns. tio. 

98 Maj. (]en. Iliude, Col. mcc Lt. Con. 

Conran, di.ad ‘JJ <lo. 

Ceylon II. Lt. Jones, from li. p. 89 F. J.t. moo 
Emslie, prom. 'J5 do. 

Capo Mounted Hilleni. Lt. Russel, irom H. Alru 
can Col. Corps, Lt. vice La\onio, .> F. 

0 do. 

Gm'fhon 

Lt. Ccn. Ilawkor, C.ipt. of Vannoulh 
Castle, in Isle of \V ight, mco (.iif- 
filhs, dead luly 18^9 

Ile\. \. IrMiio, Chaplain to Tower of 
London, i icc Broughton, res. ‘J lJune 

lioytil IJihrruian JSliIitaru School. 

As. Surg. Fairidcn, from 8 Di. Surg. 

23 July 18J9 

Old nonce Depart men/, 

Rov. Alt. "d Lt. ( lcc\e, 1st Lt. ^ice Hay ley, h. p. 

2d .funo IS-’!) 
2d Capt. Jatopford, Capt. \ite Uourthier 
20 do. 

( apt. Ki'udall, from Unatt. h. p. isfd 
(.’apt. do. 

lit Lt. right, 2d Capt. \uc<fapj)or, 
do.id 11 July 

2d Lt. St, Ccorgo, Ist Lt, do. 

Needham, 1st Lt. vitc OiY.manoy, 

dead 12 do. 

2d Capt. Dowso, Capt, Mce lit. Maj. 

Butts, disini»>c<l ■) Ang. 

Capt. Hunter, from h. p. 2d Capt. «lo. 

The voderrncn/ioftrfl Officer oj the Jh-vr/f 
mt ni of 1 1 tdf< I !/, hoviriff Jin vet Jiunk- soj-i t mr 
t < hot lilut ('(/mmhtiion, has /ni.n ''niiitcd 

Prv'ttoiton on lla/J-Po'/, 

Bretet Maj. Bourehier, Maj. 

2« June 1829 

Mcrlhol ])rp. 

L. Fitz Mduriee, 2d ''urg, xiei* 

Lambert, re-. 1 July 1829 

1st \s. burg. Ugihie, .if. D, Surg. Mee 
Jones, ret. lu lug. 

2dAs.''urg.G<»ldsworthy ,Ist \s.Surg.do. 
J. A. Davis, 20 As. .Surg. do. 

Uno linrhfil. 

To he hieutenant-Colonrl without j)iiul,H'.e. 

IJt. Lt. t ol. Ildhlings, In>.p. Ficltl <>di- 
eer of a llte. Dist. 9 July 1829 

To he jLk ulennnt'Cfjfoneli of I n fo nit y to/ jm ichU'ti . 

Maj. rioed, from 'j.'J F. 11 \ug 18'. 9 
— - Smith, from 11 Dr. do. 

To he Captains nf Infantry by pntrhu'C. 

Lt. Evan*/ from GJ i'. !<» Aug. 1829 

Hobart, from 2 Dr. .Ki July 

—— Johnson, from II Dr. do' 

—— Newton, from 4 Dr. 23 Ang. 

To be Lirutrnunl of Infantry by purchase. 

Ei)«. Hamilton, from 8 F. JO Aug. J829 

'I he undermentioned Lictiienani, actually ser- 
rlnff ujtOH Full Pay in a Ur/pnient itf the Tine, 
whose Commission is dated in the year 1808, 
fos anepted promotion upon Half- Pay, accord^ 
inn to the General Order tif the 2‘lth Iht. 1820. 
To be Captain qf Inf tint ry. 

Lt. Peach, from 47 '1 Aug. 182.9 

The undermentioned Officer, havinff lirevel Hank 
superior to his Hegimenfal Commitsion, has ae~ 
i t illed promotion upon llaff-Pny, aixoiding to 
the General Order of the ihlh April, 1820'. 

To he. lAevit nnnt-Cotonrl of Infantty. 
lit. Lt. tol. Evtrard, iroin \3 F. 

1 Aug. 1829 


Kd'cJiantjcs. 

Lt- Col. Ferguson, 51 F. ree. dilL with Lt. Co** 
Fox, h. p. 

.Sahvey, (.‘oldst. Gds. with Id. Col. Ciau- 

furd, li. p. 

M.ielaine, 17 F. with Ll.thYl. Au'tiil, h. p. 

M.ieleod, 2 W. I. II. witli Lt. Coekburn, 

h. p. N. Uruiisw*. Fen. 

M.aj. Vaughan, SI F. with Maj. Macbean, b. p. 
Capt. Bonnor, la F. rcc. dill’, with Capt. Culhbert, 
h. p. 

Vivian, 22 F. with Capt. Ralpli, h. p. 

fJray, .10 F. with C.ipt. Atklaud, li. p. 9. F. 

—— M'lntyre, 11 F. rcc. liiff. with (!apt I’.irpcn- 
tcr, h. p. 

MuttUdiury, 97 F. with Capt. M.ieiiu.iiiie, 

h. p 37 F. H 

Jeuour, G9 F. ree. ditr. with C.ipt. Ilcighiini, 

h. p. 

Cox, 1 Lite Cids. with Capt. Willi.nns, h. p. 

2 Ceylon Begt. 

Dekiney, 10 1*. ree. dilT. with ('apt. Xiukrson, 

h. p. 

C.ildwell, 21 F. rc( . dill, with Capt. S.uv- 

bridge, h. p. 

— A Campbell, 99 F. willi C.ipt. Coilield, h. p 
2 Ceylon llegt. 

Liout. (lUthrie, 2G F. with Liciit. Cartliew, 1\. p. 
01 F. 

Noiton, J." F. with Lunit. Rogti", h. p 

4.5 F. 

Dull', 12 F. With Lieut. (Juthiie, h. p. oil. 

Chuilwiek, Ci F. with Liout Tupptr, h. ji. 

Hanna, to F. ree. dill, with Lieut. WhyiL, 

h. p. Cape Curpt,. 

lion. R. Boyle, ."1 F. ue. ddV. with Lieut. 

Fox, li. p. 

• ' — Smith, J Dr. ree. ditV. with I leut. 'We'.lby, 

li. p. St.ifl < 'orp.. 

— - — Irwm, t.l F, rcc. dill, wjtli Lieut. Hamil- 
ton, h. p. 

\s. ''urg. Battersby, M F. with \s Surg. Light- 
foot, 47 F. 

licbiyuationn and Rntirvmcntb'. 

M<ni>rA>cac) ait, 

Gubbm. 

.''b J. Dairy inpk. 

Ineut.'l obtn('h, 

Sh H. Moubray, Kt. l.-j F. 

Ila'.tings, late Insp. Fd. oilieer of Ucc. Dist. 

hltipir. 

Muiiiy.oOF. 

Ca/duins, 

Ravenhill, I Dr G( 

Browne, 5 F. 

Fenton, l.l F. 

Ralph, 22 F. 

Xckl.iml, Id F, 

Collins, > » F. 

Pirkrr, OS F. 

M'lMiersoii, 91 F. 

M.Kipuirr •, 97 F. 

U'oltn, h, p. ,18 F. 

Lti'iih it'iitfr. 

Dick, 1 Dr. (ids. 

Musgrave, 1(» 1 . 

Con r. an, h. p. I F. 

L’Estraiigc, li. p. 1 1 F. 

Hanley, ri, p. 2i F. 

.Sand with, h. p. 27 F. 

La 'rouehe, h. p. .>() F. 

Frizell, h. i>. 30 F- 
Youfig, h. p. .1 ■> F. 

B.ighott, h. p. 80 F. 

Boyd, h p. !H) F. 

Flint er, li. ji. 97 F. 

Tint, do. 

BuHholl, h. 11 . 3 W. 1. R. 

M'.Swiiioy, li. J). H. ('or«!. Rang. 

Joiie.s, h. [). 1 (>ar. Hn. 

Derin/y, li. p. N'orl. Lt. Inf. Vol. 

Fitzpatrick, h. p. CnaU, 

Cornett, 2il Lieutenants, and llnslgnt, 
Oliver, Id Dr. 

Terry, 1.3 Dr. 

Bolton, 10 Dr. 

Thorold, 18 F. 

Tufton, 13 F, 
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I {<>"(’, V'j r. 

I’Dli-, S3 K. 
lliu’kc, li. p IM D). 

VV>',L‘, h. p, (> l\ 
t^’UoniK II, li. p. I (} t'. 

I^.iwk’ss, h. p. .I'j F. 

'riioiiias, ii. p. Ti I\ 

Spiatr, li. p. 7‘J F. 

.UdIvmj,, h. p. 77 F. 

( ’.11111)1)1 il, li, ]). 'i.) F. 

C'l.iikc, h. p. Nowf. Vut. Comp. 

<- .11 loll, Ji. p. Nt'wt. F('ii«‘. Itif. 
Camp!)L*lJ. Ji. p. York I,l^llt liil. \ol. 

Df n.Milmiw.!, 11. ]i. Cii.itt. 

< >. Siiijilj, cU). 

(rr- Mniit ) . 

M.K'kc‘ii/K-, h. p. 1 \V. I. II. 

( 'iiimnissiii ml Dcpart/in'iit. 
Dtp. ( om. IjOIi, ItyiK'. 

I)i.\)}iis.sr({ lltr Sere ire. 

lU. M 'joi lJul 1 , II. ,\il. 


Lt. Fi^lvi. , r>.3 F. 


Ih i}. 

r.t. Fdw.irtF, 10 F. 

I.t I. ludvr, ( <.'\l«)ii Ik 
Mii;k l*ai l.j I'S F. 


Drathfi, 


(urn ml. 

Hi.hf Il'iii. sii 1). IklirO, Itl n. .ind /v.( . 
JIK. (io\.ot Foil Cn'Dit’o, I'trntoi'.or, Feitli- 
shiri' lb Auj. IS.') 


hf> ///,-( >11 ml. 
\S Ml. iict.'r, Sl.trsioii, Nurlolk 

Lh Itl. -V i lom h. 

Willi.ni-i’., 2 F. 

IJiid, I'cvl. llt'i;!. ( oloniho 

;i/, //.),>. 

Fou.itc'r, ti. p, IF Mar. 

I llOlllp^')ll, do. 


27 \uj.lb.’'‘ 


.3 Apiii is::) 

J3 M.irthlS<j) 
IS M.iy 


< 'uphnns. 

\ iiio, ( ()lLi^l. Sidiiiouth 0 \wt'. Is.' ) 

Ff (Jua\, 2 Hii. I F. IMt -souu*, Ti ichinopoU , M.i- 
dr.is ' '-’S Fob. 

I’l llu b(.dy, 11 F. < in.i'b.ivoiitty, Madr.is 10 do. 
!olll'^, K. .\rt. l'Tim.’or.i.du’ 2') April 


Dawson, fl. Kn;;. Colviinbo js Mau li IhJO 

F.Mten, II. Mar. lo April 

tiiiltaiii, late IF M.t. 11 An<,'. 

Hook, h. p. .Stall'I orp.s ol Ca^. FIv nioutlrJo July 
Mitchell, il. p. bo F. Jersey L'J lum; 

kinff>,bury, h. 1 SI F. KdwanUburiih, I jijx i f\i- 

luula 20 Match ISJH 

F\.iii', h. p, 80 F. Dontwich o June IS'JO 

IFipcrti, h. p. 7 Line Un. Kiiiy’s C.er. Ltg. Papcii- 
bur-pi, Hanover 27 May 

Wyiidowc, li. p. FiritF 

Lh ulrtKtnfs. 

llionilnll, 13 1. llobaitS Town, Van Diei.-ion’a 
land IhJtb. ISJ‘1 

( liaknicr, 52 F. isupprised to be drowned in the 
Ari.'l Packet in No\L-iiiber last, on pas'a^e t<j 
Halifax, A'ova Scolia) 


Tolfrcy, 87 F. 

13 Julv 

W in. ( abler, bl F. Jam.iua 

1 Vag. 

H.irton, U Mar. 

] S f line 

Magill. h. p. U. Alar. 

21 Jan. 

( lia. libers, late IF Mar. 

[I April 

Mditr, late 1 Vet. Ibi. Stilling 

2 3 l'< 1). 

Kiik, 1 ite 1 \Tt. Hii. 

1 eiy 
12 'to. 

I'iiidlai, late 11 \er Hn. Lambcih 

Fit/gci-ild, h. p. .3 F. 

J 1 June 

Don. Cameron, h. p. 7s F. Gknstoel 

okik near 

\p])iii 

S 'll' 

John C.uiipbcll, ll. p. bS F. (•rcnirdlocl., Xi.'Cl- 

.slllio 

1 1 M ndi 

Latham, h. ]). i W. I. IF 

'Jtl Lii'iiii niiht and i«, 

Hoe, R. Mai. .it '"r.i t> M 

.lU’li 


M.icdouj'all, late') IF \<‘t. Ibi. Edinluis;h I \n.'. 


(njg\, h. p. 

Magee, h. p 

Cilcng. Feiic. 

. I’nalt. ('Irowjii' It If July 

Rrov. nc, li. 
shoe 

I\i //’ lO.lt'f , 

p. 1 Cevl. Regt. WookiA, ‘soniusct- 
2lJul> lb23 

,-l If l",iU 

W illumsoii. 

h, p. Uo\buif;k’s Feneiblc ( .nali / 

G July Ib-J 

V«in /v 1- l/i.-'F / . 

Sliciidan, li. p 22 Dr. lprc\iousl\ ot sj 1.) 

2b July 1 ^l 1 

AI‘lido«h, late of 12 F. s3(J do. 

F. IlunoMs', 

/'iN/iic/o) 1 '/' .Hij'/n/u/i. 

h. i>. London 2J Atg.;. la-J 

Daly, C3 F. 

A'At^l I'll b i/.,'! I'l. 

I tin ntiti 1 , > 


( larkson li. p 1 Dr. (mF’. 11a *.iUou JJ JuIn ISJ' 


St pit min r. 


I F iV (k(i. <■' n. ^ Ceiiibv'iiricic, (i ( .71. .md a F. 
(1 ( II fioui ,•< Ft. Dr. Cok \iceticn. 
the F./// ''/'r.aiiitb;U»n, ile.sd 10 

1(. -sept. l^'J ) 

Fr. Ikiini^ C .ipt. by pinch, mvc M iU IT 
li.iiii' . ret 3 do. 

( »)r. .mil ''uh I (. M est, Ft. »lo. 

T. H. 1 nc. ll.inelagii, ('01. :iud Sub.- 
• Ft. ‘ do. 

I iir. (iiF. ti, I), ^eoll. Cor. In pinch, vice Locke, 

III. " 20 Xua. 

.3 1)1. M.i] tien. lau-ZtiCO. Tho. Uetcslold, 

t ol. \iee (i' ll. I /re, Coinbenncie, I'J 
(A)I. I Life (ids. K; Sept. 

II Di. Cor. Fieiieh, Ll. by pnreh. vice .Folni- 20 

M)n, pioin. '20 .Xii-y. 

I ) .1. Hodson, Cor. by iiuieh. vice Fa.ih^, 

ret. ■ 13 do. 21 

CoUlst.tids.Td. .indt'.ipt. Hon. .1. Montaf,ni, t .ipt. 

.'iiid id. t ol. bv pinch, i icc Ci.infoid, 
lel. ■ ‘l«>. 

l .iis. and LL I Ion. E. 11. Wilhr.ih.i.n. 

Ll. .'Old C'ipl. ‘lo- 

11. Daniel), Kns. and Lt. do. 

1 F. biiri*. Finnic, from I'J F. Sing, vice 
Fit/ (ieiald, ret. do. 

s V sij,t. Surg .Vd.iim') tioin 30 F. Assi-i, 


MU' Fergus m, lev li. p. .3o F. 

•JO xug. is::' 

irgt. 'XF'i. ll)''* l)Uuk\iis,\, i.Ui.i. 

XFi^l. Mie Moss, la d(>. 

Fi|. Di";vuvL Lt. Col. b\ pv.uh. lue 
\ustiii,nt. dc, 

apt l.aehlaii, Maj. do. 

I, DeX'iU's, t .ipt. do. 

iis. ll.ir\e\. Ll. dv). 

F Tobin, Liis. do. 

t. iM'irr.ii, Horn )0 F. Ll. mcc l<a\\< 
son, h7 F. 20 do. 

urg. IVatCMson, from llosp. stalf, 
Mirg. 'ice Finnic, I F. 1.3 lU). 

;ns. Fraser, Lt. by purely, vice Hayh. 
let. 20 do, 

/. Welch, F.ns. ilo. 

l.i). C.cn. .So Jas. Lyon, KC.li. and 
(i.( .77. from l^T F. t-Vil. Mce tJcii. >,/• 
D. IkimL dea i 7 Sept. 

. A. limllK', Ens. by pincli, mcc l iir- 
Img, .30 F. 20 Vug. 

.'apt. (.iray, Irom h. p. 71 F. Capt. 
MCC Dalycll, 17 F. 1.3 do. 

,t. DougUus, Capt bs purch. vkc to ay, 
ret. 20 do. 

ins. Diakc, Ll. uo, 



I , 


Ji 


IT 


17 






II. M I (111.. 1. i'P'’. I’d Viij;. 

Ku-. fmlni-, hoiiJ'J)!'. Li l»y |mu'h. 

^ K I \nih i‘v ^ »lt). 

Jil f,f. Iirids.n, liPiii -•> I'. It. l>y 
\Kf Tonii'-<)i', u‘l. I * ^ppl. 

I. t. C'apt b\ puu‘h.VKcN«)»toi«, 

rcr. -T Alii;- 

K\i^. Colt, LI. ‘ 

II. >V. Bvnni, Ktn. 

Lns. IkiktU v, Lt. In pun li. ^ ieo Coke, 
rot. L» do. 

B. (i Lay:ir<l, Tins. 

Eii'y. Ilavcr/icldj Lt. n icc tlaidiin i . ri t. 

‘JT do. 

C. Kit/ Roy, tn-^. ‘lo* 

Capt. Daljoll, fr<»ni I'J F. Capt _\kc 

Frviu'M. li. )). 71 F. 17 d«* 

I'm. Dthni', Lt. by i)Ui:c-h. mcp llint*- 
]>roin. 1 7 ''cjH. 

Bond, Lt. by pvieh. \ ilc Dtlmc, 

n-t 16 CO. 

1). U. .I()np<i, ru'?. do, 

l.t. Stni\, troiu s7 F* Lt. \K-'‘ 'r.i'bn, 
h. p F. Jd 

n. 1 J.uiiiUi'ii, Km. tn piirrh. jifo 
Wfbb, rot. 1-7 di*. 

Lt. Jt.iw-'on, tiuiri 1 7 F. Lt. ^ iCf Murj , 

'57 V. L’Odo. 

l.’.u' .1. ( hiv 'KStc'j , Jd Lt. b> ponli. 

\Uf JlUtko, ]>rnm. 6 'xpt. 

Fin. Lknd, Lu nuc C.iMi>, id 

J(. Au,i. 

— J. F. tL Campbell, Lt. by purcb. 

\ >cv ( rt t. -7 do. 

^\ . And*T''()ii, Fii<. do. 

I . \\ B. M‘Li.od, IbT}. \Ke Ll<‘yd 

do. 

Fiiv. Lt. l>y piiiK h. \iio I o. d, 

ret. 17 do. 

r n. t.oi.iM., 1 M-. do. 

Mn. (»c‘n. RoouL < >'( .Ilia 'h- 

aa, A.C.B. < ol. \kc Maj. >>/' J, 

l. \on, ‘J1 F. 7 '^i-pt* 

Cm’( ILcm-, Irotn li. )>. ( )>•. \uc 

(.orfield, rtt. \in^ 

( '•nrrL'’('ns. 


To hc i ifhifiitil 

l.t. \iidu W". t loui .’>11 1 . >(' Is '» 

lloll.lip', llO'U J - I'. 1 I'Mpt. 

/•. I ( Intiiijc 

I apt. Dtiko, ti F. \L‘c. null Cap'. Ihni. .1. L 
A. FiAii.o 

»• — Fit/. Utiv, .SS F. with Bt. Maj, (ion, h. i-. 
St; F. 

l.t. lliltoil. 17 F with I (. linn. C. (Jordon, 76 1 • 
— Ruddlf, ."d. F. witli Lt. Kohcrboii, li. p. 7'J I 

iTt anil /{( tin nirrif 

/.(. iiL-i < 'and, 

17 F. 

< il/HiU/t''. 

-'t 1 . 

\oil.>ii. .11 F. 

( I'u Id '>') 1 . 

I‘Ik’ 1,111, li. p, 7h 1 . 

Li ufcunii.' 

'I honip on, .' d i’. 

Lo\r, r.'t F. 

(.atilinti, IS F. 

IKlnus .77 F. 

( .uti-li*. 'M 1 , 

Fold, ‘.i IS 

.""111), 0, tl. p _ > [;i , 

B.iilju', li p. I » I . 

I into! , h. p. .11 I ‘. 

.\viU'ti lip , b. p. I i F. 

\\ mdti , li, p. ^ > I . 

( /,-/ /w-l/ 1 

Lof! . , I Hi. i.d . 

Kv.i. . i ) I).. 

Uibo. 7s I . 

S’ol.ll ,, ll. p I{. \\ ,ln •, I i 
Fr\,!i.p..U’ 

IJioIuia”, h. p. » ') 1 . 

I/,, , , 

(•ti.'lltll, ll. p. 1 I 
( li.lord, h. 


1 I, mo ''o (ieorite* Afiiriav, A C/1 
.ind (•.(,//. fio\ . oi ForK/’ or 'c, ' i < 
(nil. so Ij. Uaird, dead. Vs>jd, js..'» 

(h J)( joirtiir' //. 

h.._al \il Jd ( .ipr !"'(■ 1. rii^ht, \d|, Mpt Ro- 
Mior, fJii, <,iuai. M.s a I m, Ihjo 
C. i)'!. Brid O', liorn Ii. \>. I -d 
( Ij I \ 'I c ( , Foil , d( ,mI 1 \ I),.. 

lioyalLiijj -M l apt. Hiiln.p, (.apt. me 

'h id J. \Liy 

I d Lt. Cooper, ?d { apt. P„, 

-It Ll. Fenviii'k , I'll l.t, d,,^ 

i ' y/on// s oh nil D^fifh (tnr./t. 

( oriu'ii- ,. ( otI. R Aikroy*!, to lie T/tp, 
A'... Com. (rfii. 'll .M,,v ih.,'* 

J /mill It// St/tfl. 

Imp. ol IIo>.p, I r.ntr, Irom h. p In-o. 
<d 11 1 •ill, . LSI I 

J.o(((/ Ht’ii/^. 

Lt. Blood, ot I be F.ast Inn, a Co , i\. 

ImiporaTv rank of l.t. vbd.t ein- 
ployed as CrderK (Bllrn .it \ddi..- 
I'oiiibc ' n Auji;. IS'J'I 

The null fine ntifuuvl Ce/fh't'i, uf the ilonhural>tc the 
Tttsl I mini C nnijw/ii/’v S nice, iohun IciufKir.i- 
ny rntti' t/t V.H'.i^ns ilnrine- Hu pctiotJ ttf then 
httnf; phif v/ ntnlt r Ihi t itninutniJ of /./. ( nl. Has 
h>/, hj th> I{»t/(/l F./UfineeiA a! i h ilhmut fm 
Fith/ f/tsiri/d/tj/iji in the ad of S.ippin^ awl 
Mininp. 


(n ut. Cadet H, Ri.;by 17 
W, .Saundtrs 

- 'J*. Rciiiiv 

- W. ii, Ilcbbcit 

- (;. II. FaKiin 

- it. Wingate 

- J. JL G, Ciftwlord 



V J, n tan 
<n\ {. : I., .h dd, M . 

' t.d) \.v't ' -•! ! I 'nv 


Ih.;!!, . 

(, lima,.. 

C. Z, 1 / ll... rind. Ill, t..C.Z/. (ol ot I l.iie (.n 
(,' 1 \ ol W ,11.1 III . Bii ,htoH I'lSipt. IS.'I 

1. III. p.od, O'HI. dis .'m 


/ /' > /.'( iiW , , . 

M. Niplil) I^'dl, U ( n. ( ol.ol ill. minu- 
ter. 


h'l r-i . 

(.J.eMe, .1) I . 

'1 .o ioi , 1 iti K. ij . 1 < i , \| I i 1 

i.<.,Uiii;', K. I. (imp '()vie‘\ lu.u I 'niiini 

IV^ijil. I'' ' 

( Oflh’lio. 

I'urn I., _'7 r. 1 -i . rj>. <d 1 s, j | i n » 

Bullei , Ii, ]>. >7 I' ■ I ' . 1 ,' 

< luno'A, h. p U.iilivilli R( 1 J.’ \<i' . ls_'i 

''till t, h. p. t nalt. Ro},.) \rt. C lu lU nl. nn 


Gaiiinii/;, li. p. I n.itt 


11-' »' 


l.t! lilt tin III . 

l‘aUei',on, Ko\ . Alne.m t orps, .Sim,: la.>iie 

1 .) line 1 s. '• 

I'isk, b. ji. -7 I)r. llamploM Wuk, mar Koi»di-ii 

."i '^ept. 

.SI'J.i m, b. p. i . F. ;• 

Mju-doujjall, h. p So t . 

Iliiiiiiltoi), b. p. 7'I F. 10 .liiim is ' » 

W.dlis, b. p. 'J miv. Bn. 1 ; I'lh. 

BiicbUr. ll p S Lim- I’m. K.(,.I.. Ikidewedi r 

S Ma’, 

Goble, iHtc R.n. Art. Dim r-, Motujhlun Bud^ i , 
'"•Sn-N is do. 

( oriieiile, late II. Ir. Ku;;. 


Dighlou, h, p. 


( Vo wi atilt L 

I'l Ur, 


* 1 Ike, lsj{; 





A jfjfuinl incttf<y Pt 01)11,1 nni'^y iS 


>:y) 


M< |;> It), I: 11. » { r. 

II"I)I1|«(|||. It p. hti I . 

]•) I, !i tnJ, ]), p, ')», }. . 

'■iPipM)ii, h, p. j'li j.\ 

I'pHi'tcil, It. ji. Ilo'-p. C'orj's 
Atljuta uf. 

Liam, ft. p. K (;ar. Un. 

Quaitcf’DIaitUi, 
Lo.’itiiiiiaii, li. p. 'J1 Ur. 


.'I M.iv I«."i 
J7 Manli 
12 J.m. 
May Ihjt. 
J > Feb. loi':) 


1 1 .tlopU 18L>:i 


{'ommissut ml Ih'iuh //,u fi. 

Dtp. A-,, ( umip. (fL>n. Ut’.ikiii, li. p. 1 ''ipi. 

Mrtlii df It '/Mt (nirul. 

SIjH' ‘^» lrL^ Ha* tv, li. p. 27 Manli t 

Cubl, ,li. p. 1 

Surg. Uougall, li. p. .’5 W. I. 11, 1 c’o. 

King, h. p. I,oft\ (’orjts > N'ov. IS'JT 

As. Sura. l*at«rson, 3 F. S«iiig<irpr»int, Hengal ujn 
board the Rose, on passage tt> Knglaml) 

20 March ISj’t 

Minty, 31 F. Aberdeen Avg. 


Xji'MM’I IJ< M J^lsT OF r.Vf.I BAVkltl I'IMfs, niiltOUlieP(l lioui tlif ^*1 of AuiiUst, 
1o the of Scpteinher. 


\'l 111' , 'r. I\ ('luMji'iific, «^ilKm,iii. 

'.'li’ii, I'. OxCDni -.itn'l, btatkicllt 1. 

Au't I), 11. (’''l<•JR^tcl-^treet, wateh-manufacturt r. 
A t i.ip oil , J. Lfi lU, il\ t r. 

Al' \,iiukr, U. I'.ilLuita, ami (ireat Ctiram-.strtct, 
book A''!'! r. 

li.it) . (j. Rnnimcham, metal-ietiner, 
Rid.tiliniisi, J. WcAt III <iili, Clicshut, Mlk-throH- 
' Ter. 

lJullii, \\ , liii iMiiglKnUj motlii-r ni-pc.'irl liullou 
m,tMiilaitM’’i r. 
l!m!, C r. (ioUk f, *nillcr, 
li'\''ii, {r. I It l.uie, .UK tiot.of r. 

3bi.l«i<l, 'J' !)iK-l.-hi .id, .Mtiuy, cbceNC mongei. 

( ooliinj, \\ . J. Hidbuigh-stri e't, in,«ster-ni.irinvT. 

( orkii J. L( ri!-., va''-iii.iuvif.ieiurcr. 

< .umun. \\ . \oith.i'iii>ton, dioe-in.inufaclurii. 

t Liverpool, X (.tp) Miarv''Urgcon. 

t In.lv, .1. (h ll.irKmr, butilu I. 

I' IMS (. ( fi.iTlM >tru’r, Soho bfin.m , gcr.cral- 

di.dii 

Ininii. . i\ . .oi I f.w , Unnn, ^.imbnxtk-couit, 

lipii rf., 

D))' , \\ . II. ll.i'.li, III ii>li-m.imil.utuici. 

J iRi,-h, R R ith, iMltuK'tinaker. 

I iidiii oil, ,1. \\ liiUM'fi.;, c.ntic dc.ikM. 

J I /p’likK, M. M .rKiiotcr. ^hoi'k^i'pc''. 

I oiiP|, ., 11,1 i;. \^pin.iil, Manciictter, giith-v'cb 
111 . mill K'tiircrs. 

I itiiki K'li. !i it. ' u'tu.iiki. 

(. miner, W . R. M.iiprr sin rf, eiipaACi. 
llolnMll, .1. and e.. liuhhekl, Li\cipool, n.ei- 
« I'.Ult'. 

Ili-it, II. I m ipool, ship-ownci. 

II id, n. |{. J w ifki nh.iiit, miikt'cpcr. 

II.mmiuK, ^. Long Acre, loaili-niakcT. 
lliii 111 o( K, 'P Mow, brewer. 

Jldl, J. Rid Lmn rvh.iri, ( it\ road, and Red Lum 
cii.tl ineleli.uil. 

I'lMi h dl, \\ . iMiiderton, i .0 rici. 

Iloitoii, J. Rollon leAnooti, mnkcepei. 

.'i liM, M. w. iiMoid-strei t, kuen-(.'.ia)>er. 

.b i.Kii)', 'P, Mididc-'-tn Cl, Rioiiiplon, ;lrno-m.i 

M It. 

L’lm \\ . \\ islhtir) , clotluci. 

K Mil ii 1' . ^V. I’.ii k-l.dic, liM'ij ‘ table k(i i»0!. 
I,riiii-Ii-\ , R (>\loi>i->lrci t, ]ici Jumer. 

Liti't d, d I' I'iv hiiig 111 111, pro^ ci . 

1 Mill, >\ . IJotncTie n.crehant. 


Leigh, J. Crt'sewUt- place, Mt w Unaijc-sticet, luci- 

chanL 

Marsden, J. Rryanston-sircet, I'aptr-haugf i. 
Ma«.teriimn, \S\ Knigi-land-whai 1, whailingci. 
Moigaii, M. ship>ton, lmcn-dr.i])ii. 

MarsliaM, L Fo'esliiU, nblHin-manulactaici. 
iVeville, 'i . and U, UolhiighuT'-t, fanxitr>. 
.\ieholls, J. Mitehain, silk-maJuiP.ii'tiirti. 

Uli\cr, C. '1 ottcidi im-eourt road, '’io..-i'i.taiita' - 
turer. 

Potter, J. Margate, dealer in g!,ii . 

Jbidh.ou, R. (.real 'lornngton, ili.tpci. 
Petlurbndgp, W. M hilcciiai 1 1, amt Ataton \L- 
boi, linen-drapo. 

Pat noil, J. jun. aiid W. Parnell IJn to), coppi i- 
'smiths. 

Pound, H. Iloxton, buiUlcr. 

Vluuic, W . *'lo).k, bvid'Ui 
lte\m, J. IL Ualiibou .'-pkiee, budoer. 
Rowtxkhaii., .L \ >hton-ui'.!ci-L>«e, h it Uia'.t.- 
laituri't. 

Iiotim'-on .1. pii’iki .01. 

Iludk.nd, J. M?ry-U‘-lA.ue-laiie, -kiolc-koi 
stubb*., \V. Acw’Maiion, dra;K'r. 
snuib, U. Preston, iiui'^lin-manufacti.ur. 

*'p.ark, J. North ."InekU, MctiiiUt:. 

Snidh, J. and W. Fletcher, IVmikton, oui' 
Stone, s. L.iguare, farmer. 

Selby, \N . sraudard Hill, Nott-., lace* m. nun. n 
lunr, 

.''ttphciison, J. Manchester, mereh.iiii. 

*'l*.v lineidiric, \V . sen. Maiichc^ur, and l.iii'i. 

lloiighion, i»ii)er-maker. 

>tri.tch, .J. C . .iui'tioni.c r. 

Sca.nmel, r. \\ arminittr, de.aks inihma. 

.'"'ptiir, t . MMyate, l.i\ tin-Kci. p'ji 
Smith, J. \N estci n-plai e, Mary -a -bone, bi*i.K 
layer. 

ThoniMm, J. .md R. 1 AcRiooI, iIr ri h.int*. 
'r.iyloi, J. A. linmnigham, iron-tounder. 

Wliite, 1 . Johnson s-couit, ricct-stiect, priiitM. 
F. Pl\ m.villn grocir. 

\Nalln.gton, 'P. aiid^H. iKcrbnry, ifn and 1. 
t.utii, late Uoii virci't, wholoiilc wo.llcn- 
draper-, and Hl.Kkwoll-hall, t.'eiiirx. 
\\ood\\aul. I’.. L'l'cl’nitord, Imendrapcv. 

\Norsle\, P. IliMton N. rrii, t’nibci-incroh.uit. 

\ oe. \. K. I'hilip and Jacwb, LiloutvtliT, 'im- 
liolder. 


\ 1 I U \ l.l 1 o \ 1 L A ol S( on 'I li.VMvM I'i I 
iS'dR, to the 'd?il o 

iiidi T .1)11 .ind < ia> 111, inci'i haiit.s, l.t, itli, .iiid John 
Lodni^on, \iidcTson, .iiid \\ illiniu Uavin, the 
mill • iu.il jiartncM. 

IM.nkie. l.einmx, kite incKh.anl in Uundee, now 
u s.ilnig In F.dniburgh. 

( b.irtii'O. William, tape and Ihrc.ad-manufaelu- 
icr in id.’isgow. 

t liuiiugh. Vuir.peifumei .md hairdresser, Cleoige 
.til I r', rdinlmigli. 

<'i>i liraiij, Hobeit, luivl .sons, inenhantM, Paisley. 

( i.iwfurd, (,'ueiitin, gioeei'iud bpiiil-dealci, Luni- 
noik, Ayiihire. 

t’l.iwlord, William, suigcon mulUruggul, Trades* 
ton ot Olasgovtr, 


1 1 s, ;i..iiooin'ptl iritiii the '^Jd ot Vu^n-'i. 

I .Si'jdeuihiT. IS'iJ). 

Uimcau, lies lUi'.ci, wool merchant, ship-ovniei, 
and mill wnghl, t'.armouth, Kbitnishire. 

Dinm, t.oorgc, and t’ornpaiiv, wrighls, Hiitchin- 
M>ntoiiii. (ilasgow. 

Eadic, John, potter, Pal ton of rd.a'sgow, and ac- 
tountani m tilaM^ow, a partner in me Pompain 
ot I'kidic and MeiKlehitu, pol'e^^, (.\iUon of 
ijlasgow, .ind nccoiintanls in tikisgow. 

Fankh. James, nierehanT, imU-spinuer, and d,i\* 
dn.sser, Dundee. 

Ford, David, merchant and m.miifactnrcr, Ai- 
bro.xtli. 

tJeddes, William, vintner in Inverness. 

Hvury and Pateitioni drapcr», Duini'ncSf aibl 
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(JcoTge Hciir>', find James P.itmou, fts indivi- 
duals. 

Henry and Armstrong, men'liants, Edinburgh, 
and John Henry, and George Arnn-trong, as ni- 
di v id uaN. 

Martin, Robert, corn-merchant, Leith. 

M‘(iregor, Peter, and Co. merchants, GUi'^gow, 
and Alexander M'Gregor, Aielnbuld M'Gregor, 
Peter M'Gregor, and James M'Gregor, mer- 
chants there. 

Murray, John, insurance-broker and writer to the 
Mgnet, Edinburgh. 

Neilsou, William, merchant, Leith. 

Ncilson, James, jun. merchant, Leith. 

Pattiaon. 'Ihomas. agent and increh.int, Leith. 

plnllJ1^, John, writer and distiller, CrietV. 

Rennie, Jolm, of Phantassie, farmer, eorn-mor- 
ehant, and cattle-dealer. East Linton, county 
< f Haddington. 

R oiler tson and K)fo, publishers of the lldinburgli 
Weekly Chronicle, and newspaper and a«l\er- 
tising agents in Edinburgh, and AiehitMM Fjfe, 
one of the partners thereof, ns .an indiaidual. 

^.iiids, John, architeet and builder, Glasgow. 

SeoLiller, Nmian, flesher in Glasgow. 

bcoiiller, John, Hesher m (dasgow, and Jean 
beouller, residing iJiere, relict of the deccaused 


! Ntn . 

.Tohn Seouller, late tlcshcr lU Cdasgow, sole 
partners ol the (Irinot Jolm .seoullei and Co. 

Smith, William, spint-dealer aiul merchant, Glas- 
gow. 

Ta> lor, James and George, cattle-dealers in Eye- 
nunith and Dinise, and James Taylor, cattle- 
dealer m Eyemouth, George Taylor, eattle- 
de.ilei in Dniisu, and Luke Hay, jiin. cattle- 
dealer in Lovwek, in the county of Nortlium- 
liorland, partners of that company or Him. 

The Company c.irrying on business In Glasgow 
as nurehants and commission agiiits, under the 
hrin of Sinclair and (itbfioii, and in Kingston, 
Jamaica, under the firm of Gibstm and Sin- 
clair, and Peter Sim lair .md L.iwrence (nbson, 
both iiicrehaiits m tiUsgow, llie partners ol s.iid 
Compiny, as individuals. 

The Old Drug Warehouse Company in tilasgow, 
and John Montgomerie, doctor Iif medu me, 
surgeon and diuggist, sole parlncr ot the said 
Ctimjiany. 

Unjuhart, Simon, eloihier and halArdasher m 
AlHTileeii. 

W ardrop and Harv le, ))o\vcr-loom ilolh mamif.u- 
turiis, iila-gow, and D.md W.irdrop, ami An- 
drew llaivie, as individual I'arliuis. 


Bankrupts. 


BIRTHS, MARKL\(.i:S, AM) l)i:ATIi>. 


DIRTHS. 

Jhhf 22, At Marehmont, Qudiee, the f ady of 
‘sii T. N. Hill, K. C. 11, sVo. .and Deputy AdjuUint- 
ijcneral, of a 'on. 

oo. At Vo. b, Diiridav 's^trfct, the Lady of John 
MacGlashan, Esq. of a daughter. 

Ati,:, I. Vt Sandhurst, tlie Right lion, lady 
Harriet Paget, of a daughter. 

— At ( reedy, Devon, the «oat of Sir Humph- 
rey Davy, liart,, the Lady of Licut.-Coloiiel I cr- 
guson, of a daughttr. 

At Cairnhill, Mrs Nubet, of a daughter. 

— At London, the Lady of the Right Hull. 
Robert I‘eei, of a sou. 

— \t \o. Cl, Vork Place, Mrs Andrew Taw!>e, 
of a sou. 

5, At Royal Cirriit;, Edinburgh, Mri l.a- 
inont, junior, <il Krioekdow^, ol a d.uighter. 

11, »t .No. .5, St .Vndrew .Square, Mrs M’Keaii, 
of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady <»f ( apt.nn Ua.vil 
Hall, Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

— \t .\o. t)7, (ireat King 'street, Mrs Uatroii, 
of a daughter. 

7. At No. 22, Drummond Place, .Mrs Meldruin 
of Easter Kineaple, of a wn. 

— At Hertford Street, .Mayfair, London, the 
(Jouiilcs-s of Guilford, of ^von ,and lieir. 

— At Regent Houif, raiiongate, .Mrs A. Bal- 
lantyne, of a daiightt r. # 

— At .Vleinus, Fortarshire, Mrs W'ollu r-poon, 
IG, Ainsiic Place, .Moray Park, Edinburgh, of a 
daughter. 

8. At Fintry House, Mjerdecn shire, (he Hon. 
Lady Forbo, of Craigievar, of a d.mghfer, 

— At lot, George ^trc« t, Mr^ W illiam Burn, 
of a son. 

— At L’ptnn House, Dor-!ct.shire, the Hon. Mrs 
Doughty, of a wn and heir. 

'I, At nru-ssiK, Hie Lady of CapU Hattr.iy, 
R . N . of a daughter. ^ 

— At Cow lull, the I>ady of CapU N. John- 
btr>n, IL N. of n »on. 

12. At Bonnyglen, nftir Donegal, the Lady of 
LieiiU-Coloncl Steuart, of Ihc Madras Army, of 
a SOD. 

— At Sunnysidc laxlgc, Lanark, Mrs .Mexan- 
dti (».'lc#rie, of a daughter. 

— At the Vicarage, ( hillingliarn, the Lady of 
th' B I V. Jolm .Sandford, of a son. 

At Bellevue, Haiidington, Mrs W'llliam 
Bogtie, of a vm. 

17. Mrs Dr E. D. Alison, No. .77, N'orlhum- 
beiiand ‘•tre* 1, of r. daughter. 

ly. At VVoodend Cottage, Mrs Ltilh Hay, of a 
fcon. 

— At Prcfctonpan.H, Mrs llislop, of a ilaugh- 
ter. 


'JO. At Weniysb Castle, Hie Li!\ Emm i 
W'eiiiy ss, of a son. 

Jl. At W illiamfield, Newhaven, tl.e lady oi 
Lieut. Forrist, Rnjal Navy of a daughter. 

'J’l. \t No. .71, Cumberland Mis R. 

Meii/ies, of a son. 

J'». \t Kirkiii'iy Ilouso, t!ie I ly ot 
liiglis. Esq. ol k'rkmay, ol a -ki). 

Jd. At (i, Moray Plaei', Mrs Jolm J earmonth, 
v>f <i son. 

j7. .M No. ?*, Ka-t Claiemojit Street, .Mij 
I lewat, of a d.iu /liter. 

— At No. 'll, lUi.kulIor Stmt, Mrs Nitchi- 
son, of a daughter. 

JS. \i Kmlo's M uiM , Mrs Rol/crt-on, oi twin 
dailghtl T'. 

— I 'idy I'.li/.ibi'tli Drumniond, ot .i hoti. 

J't. \t Wyeonihe the Liuty ot l.oid 

(»r.inv die 'suim r .vt, ot a son. 

'0. \t Ytholl Cn-fint, the Lady of Rolicri 
Montgiimeiy, E-q of i son. 

.71. Mis Lumoteii of I'liwiiitly, of a niii. 

— M Mount lM as.,nt, Plynioulh, the I ul> ui 
C.ipt.iiM DHkeii'.on, ot .1 son and heir. 

\f W c nt'vurlh, the ^lse^nimv s Md 
ton, «it a daughter. 

J. \t No. Tf, Buteieucli Place, >lis Robert 
Hutton, of a vlaughlc. 

7. M I ..111 IIuus*., till' L.uly 111 (jc'irip ImpIi, 
Es<j. of I an, ol i son. 

h. Nt W oo.lv die, mar Edinbiitgli, MriJ.mu. 
W dsoii, of a s ,ti. 

— At Wdhamfield, Mrs W'ldi.im l’,itti-..n, jnn. 
ol .1 son. 

At No. 1*7, E I'l Claremont ‘stn vt, Mi-Julm 
Maiighan, of a daughter. 

1 1. At (jl.isgovv, ihe I..idy ot W'dli.mi L 1 wnn^ 
Ksf|. of a miur.hii r. 

— At No. ), North Chailotle 'slni l, Mi , Ihiv • 
den, of a son. 

— .M No. 17, Dean T( rr.Tce, Mrs Men/it , ol 
a son. 

— At Lnithd), the Lady id William ( urne. 
Esq. cif .1 dnnghter. 

I'J. At letles Row, Mrs William Allan, ol a 
daughter. 

1 1. \l Dollar, the L.vly of Captain Pmki rton, 
of n son. 

l.'i. In Cavf iidisli Sipoirc , I.ondon, the I, irR m 
Sir Miehavl 'sh.iw "si, w.ot, ot a son. 

— At No. 1 I, ItfiTt street, Mrs JohnMone, of .i 
son. 


17* At No. .72, Hm^.ird Plate, Mrs William 
Napier, of ;» mhi, 

IS. At jNo. J, .Ml Birnard FMaec, Slotkbridge, 
Mrn. J. E, Dove, ol a .vni. 

— At Inverleilh Road, Mi>, M'Be.m, (if a 
daughUr. 
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IS. At No. Loivlon .Street, Mrs Ricliardson, 
ofa ilauf^litcr. 

1‘). At Dundee, the Lady of Lieut.-('oloncl 
( l»almer»>, of (ilencnclit, nf daughter. 

— • vM llavie de (.liice, Mrs, Aleximdet Dennis- 
ton, ol'a dau},'hlcr. 

— At 7'>, Ciroai Kiiif' .'street, Mrs Wigham, of 
a ilau^liter. 

t-’i. Af Mount Annan, tlic Lady of raptain 
Diroin, of tlu* King’s, or Hth Fo<d, of a daughter. 

— At .Sir Hohert Llair’s, Ildrley House, Bath, 
the I..ady of Lieut -Colonel M. Swinton, of a son. 

J.>. At Carapsall Park, the Latly of Sir Joseph 
Itadelilli.*, ll.irt. of a '■on. 

I'l. At Ayr, Mrs H. Cowan, jun. of .a daughter. 

L' n At Loek e. the Lady ot ('. A. Moir, Esq. 
ol Cockle, ol A daughter. 

i'll. In Loaer Hronk Street, London, the Lady 
of Colonel Henry White, M.P. tor the county of 
Duhlin, ot a son and heir. 

Lu/i/y. \t Mreklenburgh Square, !a*ndon, the 
Cady of JaiiU ‘1 Mackeuaie, Lsrj. ot a daughter. 

M MllM 

JH. At Pool). ill, Ki’rnoud Montgomrne, 
l‘ '|. Acting .luilge and Crunmal Judge in the 
Nnulieni Coiican, to K.ihi Iki, second daughter 
<‘i l,i( ut -Colonel ''ullivaii, ot h^^ M.ijcsty’s dth 
Hi'i^'iUii nt ol 1 oot, now 1 ‘onirnandmg .It Pooiuilt. 

i/ll // u. \t .‘'\dnc\, New ‘'outh W ah t apfaiii 
Cielil.ui M'Kinnon, of the .\u-tr.ili;in ( 'oniji.uiy’'> 
‘liiji ( ity of I.dinhitt<;h, to Catherine, second 
duigliti r, and on the ihth, Charles M'l.aehlan, 

1 |. M,tn.i/er for the \ustrahau ( ompany at Ho- 

h.iri 'Po.wi, to C.dulla, \oungest iCtughtcf, of the 
l.di riolKit Du k, INip iiierfh mt, (li.'sgow. 

1 1. At Mal.ih.ii Point, lloinh.iy, residence of his 
fseill^ney the (io\trnor, < qdaiu ^ir th.uUs 
M.ikohn, Knight, Woy.il Navy, Superintendent 
(It M.inne. to 1 luuri Uiddel, \oungt''t daughter 
'<f M-u'ii-Cic iieral ''Ii.i'a. 

^lll/|/ J7. At Cireudbrq'ht, John Paul, Esij. of 
( h.ulc'ton, ^outh ( arohna, to Isahcila Kerr, ve- 
• olid (I luglitir of tlu Life W illiani Macvshiiinie, 
Cmj. inereliant. 

is. St (•la gow, Mr John lleid. son of William 
lb I'C 1 ’m|, Ik'ckhau’. Use, ] ondon, to M.Hnanne, 
(^10"! d.iughtei of llic Ue\. Dr W .irdlaw, Dlas- 

‘J'L St i,MiL'l)rc, Mr Wilham (lUihl, jun. mer- 
ihaiil. Montreal, to (Jeoigiana, c IdO't daughter of 
the late Mapir Uohi rl'Oii of Cr.iv, PerthMure, 

.'>1. At Pair he, Ayrshire, Dimean Darioeh, 

I -q young! r of tiouriuk .iiul Drums, Captain in 
ih" s'ru y, to .‘'U‘«an, eldest d.iughter of the late 
I ii ale . s. I’aiker, F.&q. 

C . . 1. St 1 oiightou ( hui. h, r<^ex, Wilh.tm 
Ml.in. I .•>i| of till Cliu, l'( tble'-sliirr, to 1 lua- 
lu th W'oTihal.l, I hle'.td.uiehtet of Ih iijanuu (iott, 

I 'll. ol Snnlcy Houm', 'S'ttrk>«hue. 

\t I MUiie House, (iioii’e James (. .umdx'll, 
I (|. Ill 'iieishinks. to (.‘alhenne J('hu Imliaua, 
x 'liMi'e'i d.uightei ol tile 1 de M.qor Joius, ol the 

J'uh Di.igoous, 

— \t \o. MoiU.iirue Streit, Mr W ilh.lin 
Ili.iiilwood, men haul. Eoinhuigh, to Ann, third 
.:,uu;ht(i ol tl'.e late Mr Fi.ineis Uurhii, 

C S’ Iiuerkeillung, Mi S\ illnun Maekersv, 
Csij iMitei to the sigiu t, to Kli/.-rbeih, youngest 
ilaughti r CM the late Koheri W alKcr, Emj. of Sun* 
u\ U 'Ilk. 

— At 'lorav PI.U’C. Edinburgh, John Stuart 
Hav. I'.i of tlie late William Hay Newton, of 
.N’eui.iii, Emp to Margaret Eh/.a, youngest daugh- 
tei oi the Lite W ilh.mi Eairlie, Esq. 

— At Kildrothid House, no.ir .‘siranmcr, James 
M'Dovcall, E'q. ol ^ alley field, to Mary, youngest 
d,mghler of the lute Patrick Launc, Esip of Urral, 
W igtoiid 're. 

At Ediiihiirgh, James Str.aehan, Esq. ofM.x- 
n’dl.i, to .Cine, second daughter of the la»e J.’iinis 
Duthie, Ehq. 

— At Langholm M.'in«e, Mr Steele, writer, 
(ILisgow, lo Miss Somerville. 

o. St Devonshire Ilou.se, Piccadilly, London, 
the Hon. VN ilhiim Cavcndi'>h, (heir prcsumutive 
to the Dukettom of Devonshire,) to the I-ady 
Blanche Howard, eldesl daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle. 

— At London, Francis P. Massy Dawson, Esq. 
sou of J. H, Massy Pawsuu, E«q. M.P. lo the 
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lion. Susan .<^1 Clair, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Sinclair. 

H. At tlie house of Lady Ellenborough, Captain 
the Hon. H. R.imsdcn, to the lion. Miss Frederica 
Selina Law. 

10. At Trinity Cottage, John Henderson, Es<}. 
W.S. to Barliara, daughtci of William Hendeiaon, 
Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

11. At Ixindon, Sir Francis A. Mackenzie, 
Bart, of Dairloeh, Roijs-shire, to Ky the Caroline, 
eldest daughter of John Smith W’ right, E:sq. of 
Bulcute Lodge, Notts. 

— At Cantry, In\erness-shirc, Robert Grant, 
E'q. M P. to Marcartt, only daughter of the late 
Sir David Davidson. 

12. At Leith, Mr Thomas C.ilder, shipmaster, 
to Elizabeth M'Laren, relict of Mr Adam Snath, 
shqirnaster m Leith. 

I. "?. By special license, at St George’s, Hanover 
Square, London, his Grace the Duke of Buc* 
clench, to Lady (,harlolte Thynne, third daughter 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath. His 6lraee 
the Duke of Bedford giive iVie bride away. 

— At lamdon, Uev. Arthur Hanburv, A icar 
of Bures St Mary, in the county ot Suffolk, to 
.Ic'ssie, only ciaughur of the late Rev. Archibald 
^ixitt, of Pitnain, Lanarkshire. 

— \t Haddington, A SInells, Esq. writer, Wick, 
to Susan, daughter of the late Mr Wni. .Shiells, 
brewer, iladJington. 

11. At Whitthill, the Rev. Alexander Lowne, 
Ihi't (.rider, to \gnes, daughter of Mr James 
(jiilx^rt, Whitt hill. 

17. At Summcrtield, Mr William Penson, pro 
ft'Ssor tif music, to Jane, daughter of the late 'J ho- 
m.is I’eiisoi), Esq. arihitoci, Wrexham, Denbigh- 

"•lllTC. 

— At Hawick, Adam Syinon, Esq. Westfield, 
Dundee, to Isatyclla, daughter of .MrJamtsMiJUr, 
merchant, Hawick. 

H. \t Balbcrton, Mr Thom.as Greig, Navittv, 
It) Maig.iret, cldc'st daughttr of the late James 
Hogg, E^q. Balberlon. 

l:k \t Mclfort Hou.se, William AVaddell, Esq. 
of E.aster Moffat, to Maigaret Fogo, daughter of 
the late \rchibald C.implHll, Kstp of Mclfort. 

i-'. At Bon .\ccord Crescent, the Rc\. W ilham 
Paul, assist.mt minister of the parish of Nether 
Bat.ehoi y , to Je^sy, eldest dam'hUr of .\lc\.iudc r 
‘'lew.irt. Esq. Alicrdeen. 

— M Iii\crnet.s, Mr Alexander Grant, B,rd- 
w'cll, iieai Doncaster, to Kiliclla, eldest daughtei 
of the late John Mitchell, Esq. general iJii»piot or 
ol Highland ro.iJi and bridges. 

21, \t London, Lunii. Robert M'Murdo, of 
tlu* H. E. 1. Co.’s servicx', to .‘'arah Anne, only 
daughter of the late Henry Robert Whitcvune, 
Em[. 

i>. At D.-vlkeilh, Mr Thevnns Moffat, junior, 
F.dinburgh, to I'.iht lln, eldest daughter of James 
Miller, FNq. D.ilKeiih, 

J(i- \t (ileuurchaid Hou'^e, Stirlingshire, Mi 
Alex. Monie.uh, w liter, Perth, to Ellen, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr UuiuMrn, Manchester. 

-'7. \t Bungav. '^utlolk, the Rev. C. B Bruc*c, 
M. \. rector of .'**1 James's, Sufiolk, to M.irgarct 
Augusta, eldest daughter ol the late M.ijor-Gene* 
lal Kelso. 

— \t St Ikaul's Ch.ipel, York PLiec, F. E. s«. 
renne, .irti.d. No. .'^7. George Strevt, to Jcssie Rule. 

i’k At the Hriti!>h Aml>ass.idor’i., Pans, Co»in 
Rogers, l>q. Superinteudiiig isurgcon, Hon. E.vst 
India ( 'omp.iny’» ^cr\ lee, Madras, lo .Mary Anne, 
eldest d.iughter of the late kinuxs Wiinbo'lt, Esq. 

51. At Dunfermline, Mr George Birrcl, to Mar- 
garet Hay. youngest daughter of Utc lute J.imes 
Douglas, Em]. 

Sqtt. 1. \t (7Adzow Vill.a, Ilamilton, Dugald 
M.icC.'dlum, Em], writer, Hamilton, to Eliza, 
only daughter of the late John Burusule, Esq. of 
Glasgow*. 

— At Keswick, Mix. Owan, Esq, AV.S. to Jane 
\nne«ley, daughter of the l.atc Thomas Thomp. 
son. Esq. Kensington, M.P. for Evesham. 

.1. At Gostord, George Grant SutUe, Esq. of 
Balgone apd Prestongrange, to the Lady Harriet 
Clmrteris, daughter of the night Hon. the Earl of 
Woiny ss and M arch. 

— AtWonersh, near Guildford, William Hay, 
Esq., .Mh Diagoou Guards, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of liichaid Sparks, Esq. of Wonersh. 


Births, Marrlnf/fis. 
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4. \t Gait-Loch IIoMse, tho Her. Ailara Dun- 
c-:in Tait, of Kukliston, to Margaiet, eldest 
daughter of tlie late James llill, Ksq. of liart 
Loch. 

\t Diinfci inline, MoxanJor Colville, K>;n. of 
TltlKule, to Cathoriuo, second daughter of the Utc 
John Wilson, Esq. of I'ran.sy. 

5. (flasgovN, John I'drrcstcr, Esq. W..S. to 
I illias, daui^hter of the late Robert C’o\san, Esq. 
'in 'oon, (flosgow. 

— At Aldinliourne, Viscount Andover, eldest 
>on of the Earl of j^uflblk, to Isalwlla, second 
vKauRlitor of the late Lord Henry Howard, and 
nuK’c to the Duke of \orfolk, 

— Captain A. Ilorsburgh, East India ('o.’a 
'service, to Helen Hay, youngest daughter of tJu 
late John M'Laren, Leith. 

— At Thom «on's Place, Loith, Mr David (’al- 
ii luler, farmer, Leith, to Mary, daughter of Mr 
\lcx. Marshal, farmer, Craigcnd. 

hiitily. At Crosthwaite Church, Keswick, 
( umticTland, Henry NcN n Coleridge, Eso. ofthe 
MiiltUc Temple, barristor-at-law, to Sarah, onl> 
d.iuglitcr of .s. T. Coleridge, EjH^. 

— ^ \t St James's Church, Piccadilly, London, 
lloiirN Leman, Esq. of Rristnl, to .‘'ophia, eldest 
i) Mii'hti'i oi I'hom is Cadell, Esq. of Cppcr Chur- 
rate St’^cet, I'lt/roY Square. 

— At Ei.inbiirgh, Mr Adam Stohie, surgeon, to 
Ii '>ie Oiiil'i', ii.iughtcr of Captain Alev.uulci 

Roy.il Navy 

— \L Pan-*, \daiu Duriiford Gordon, Esq. to 
Il.iriut f' li/.dw'th, only daughter of the late Ro- 
I , rt t.ordon, I ^q. fonnerU Governor of the t o- 

1 ’i\. 

— At ''t M.uyle'vme Church, London, Thomas 
MonKli u-e, F^ip of ’'‘t PanlN t hureli \nrd, to 

ir.ih, daughter of Thoin<is 'I'cgg, Esq ot Chcap- 
'•le. ami W iniUledon, .Surrey. 

DKVTHS. 

/•■'.'J-'. \t Dhoolic, tti CandcKh, Presuletiry 
.It Domlnj, NSiliiam John (nahain, of the Hon. 

I I't India Coinjtany's Civil .Service, second 
...n of W. C, C. Graham, E tap of Gartmore. 

At ( olmnlio, LicuU-ColoncI Hinl, of 

I .s Majesty’s Ir.th Regiment, ami Captain Daw- 
on, of the l.nginters, the former from cholera, 

I*. clatter owing to dysentery, brought on by ex- 
pioure to the v-t.uher when cmployrd in survey- 
’ll/. 

■>, \t Dho'^ig, in the kingdom of Cuich, Mis 
( t.iv, wife of the Hcv. James (iray, one of the 
ihapl.uii ‘1 to the Hon. F.ast India (Vmpany on 
tfie Itoiobay cstabli'hmi nt. 

I'l. At Sungrir Point, Ilcngal, on l>i>ard the 
Ho hvli.ui'ati, on the pass.ige to England, in the 

■|h u ir of hii age, .i'*'-i>i. stirg. lohn P.'iter-.on, 

II the IlulT-., {!«!e*.t son of the late P.avmasrer 
I'.itfr«on, Edinburgh Militia; and, at Dalkiith, 
'•ri the J th ult., Thomas C. PalerHon, in the 21st 
.* ir of l’i> age, fourth son of the kite P.ninas- 
Ti r Pr>Tcrs<m. 

1 2. \t Madras, of an attack of cholera. Captain 
lohn Marshall, of his Majesty’s Jdth, Carncron- 
1 m rcgimi nt 

Jpn/'Jl. At sea, on h;s p,a''S.Tge from Indi.a, 
Captain David Liddell, Kith Hcmineiii Romb.iy 
V.itive Infantry, third son of Mr Janus Liddell. 
Auchtertool, Fife. 

— At sea, on his | ass.agc from Ronibay tr* Liver- 
pool, Capiam Jarnr4 Murray, of the liarque Mal- 
Moa, of (Jrangemoufh. 

JuTi,'. On limpasMgefrorn V.an Dicmrn’n Land, 
Alexander Row maker, Esq. son of the Dr 
Uoivmaktr, tnininfer of Du use. 

.0 \t ‘‘Kira f.cone, Kenneth .M'Aiilay, Esq. 

H.. At No. H, Henry btrcct, I<Minbtirgh, Mr 
Anrtrav Carfrae. bookseller, KTondnon; and, at 
her father's hoii-e, No. H, .Salisbury Ftrcet, on 

,th, Mis Elizabeth HciUhaw, eldist daughter, of 
Ml h.hn Larfrac, bookscjki. 

./I'.A/ JO. At ( lync Cottage, Sutherlandshlre, 
\ji IlU'^h Maeken/.ie, in his lOtfth year. 

'J-'. At ImcT.iry, Mr Wm. Himpfsni, iirchllect. 

vl At s.»ainfoVd Hill, near Loudotf. aged 8 
-.f'lr , William ''kene, ^ oungest »on of AieKiuider 
*'ctor/, ot Mourue, K-q, 

ifi. At Liuluhgow, MIks Margaret Fothrinfliam, 

— At Gcorge^S Grenada, Patfick Macdougall, 

f'tq ofW'wdlnnds. 


26. At Edinburgh, Dr William Cargo, of ‘straii- 
raer. 

— .\t Rradford, Mrs Catherine Rutherford of 
Ciaigow, wife of Dr William Maeturk, M.D., 
Jlradfortl, Yorkshire, 

'J7. At Double Bridges, 'riioriic, V'orkshire, Mrs 
Carsdinc (Junbv, widow, in her IU.nl yc.n. 

‘JS. At Iier house, Annston Phacc, Mrs Den- 
liolm, relict of Janus Dciihohn, Esq. Trcasurei 
of George Heriot’H Hospitul. 

20. At Kelso, .Mr Darling. Agent of the bank of 
Scotland, Kelso. 

— Mrs J.-inct Chrystie, widow of Mr John 
v-omcrville, tanner, Leith. 

3i». At Staibiw, Mr Alexander Calder. 

— At (Toft Loilge, Bridgend, Pcifh, 1). Mc- 
Intosh, Esij. late ijuarteriimMer of the I.M 
Royal Highlander*. 

yl. At No. Ar), Royal Terrace, Ehziibelh Kitk- 
wood, wik- of 'I’homas Dail.ts, I'sq. 

— At Abingdon, Berks, Mr Baron llnllotk. 

— At Peebles, Mrs Kcr, widow of Jainc^ her. 

Esq. laic Provost of Pccblis. 

Aui^u^t 2. \t Mcrehiston Bank, tcs-sic Fli t, hu. 
wifcot Mr Thoma-. Ciiveihdl, mciih.inl, Eiiin< 
burgh. 

A. At Perth, Mr ( h.iiles Si'hic\, aged yeai'.. 

— \t Falinc Cotiaec, Fifehire, C.ipt.im Da\ id 
Duric, late of the 12th lliv’imcnt of Fool. 

— At Hope House, C.itluo me, daiightei of llic 
I ite Mr W illi.im (irml.iv, mcrtliant m l.ciih. 

— At Mfinclu'ster, Mr Alex. Wooil, editor of 
the Alanchchter and s ilford AiHtrtisiT, imkI lati- 
editor ofthe Leeds Inttlligcnccr. 

4. At Fi'lu*rrow, Mr jolm (h.dnur,, <u Ihi- 
'sMh \e.ar of his .igc. 

■>. Nt '1 vnemouth, .\ortliuml>irlaml, r!u Lad. 
of vtir (’. f.or.me, Hart. 

— Nt Ivinloch, Andrew Thom-oii, Fsq, of Kiii- 
luch, in the TTth ve.ir of his ,»gt. 

\f IMrk, tlie Hon. Cjpuaii Nrdid. Cm hi,.ii. 
Royal Navy. 

— At Fair Isle, Orkney, apeil 7_', Mj l.in 
''lron<», laekisiiian of that ii,l.ind, .nel loium., 
meichant and shqiowiurin Leith. 

— At CasthhiH, in the county of C.uthnc , 
I.ady Isabella .Sinclair, dftughtcr of the di » i a cd 
William, Karl of (’nithncin. 

— Ini larcnce ITrrace, Regent lL.iI,, lamd/ni, 
.aged Ja, Jam* Sophia, wife of I ’apt. lb urv Hop*>, 
U.S, (AB. ami vonngest daughter of Admiral .‘‘ii 
Herbert S(^w>ei, K.C.U. 

7. \t South I/iuou Place, Edinhuieh, .M» Win. 
Rankin, baker. 

— On Sf.uon on 1 hames, Gleswo'th, Ja’Ot • 
Forbes of "^o-iion, Fmj, ui his 'Mst vr.ir 

— At Hilton, Davul Tod, Estp of lldiou. 

— M Nyr, Anna, wife of J. s, Mcnies, E., 
I.J .1). rcetor of the ae.idemy nt tluii place. 

— Nf IMacktord, Mr Richard hi.isir, of I dol- 
burfji. 

Nt his hnuM', Howard PI, ace, Mr .bdm Ral- 

V aird. 

— At Mor'on, ne.ir ( I nu'.borough, Mrs* ir.ih 
Fox, .aged H'o, having h.ul one thild and H-m ,■ 
huMwinds when above ^u v« .irn of .igc. 

«. Vl Slomw Bank, Mrs R-un-Hv, n lief of ( apt. 
It.am*ay, R.N. and ibmghtcr of the litc wtolm 
Maelcorl ot Macleod, Esq, 

— At No. 2, Carlton Pbice, Glnugow, Alexan- 
iler M'Kean. E‘q. (orirnily of .t.un.iK .i. 

•— At Store-fitn'Ct, Bedfonl-vquare, I.omloii, 
Jane, relict of I.iinb-Gcneral Hardy Iniica of »lii> 
Koval Marine*. 




98, John Henry, Esq. Admiral of (he Red. 

0. At Ha»tlngs, (.atbenne Maekinlay, wife of 
.lohn H. (low, Ef*q. of Iximlon, and flanghter of 
JohiiMaekiriliiy, INq. Roy .d For race, Edinburgh. 

— At Chiremont Crdtage, ( apt. (o-o. Ilairowj i , 
late of Bombay, 

PJ. AtCaWerwood, Sir WdlH.iin MaxwflJ, Ihrt. 
of Cnldcrwood. 

— Nt Ihiriiaerirry. Argyllshire, I.lr'iib-Coloju 1 
Donald Gregorsfiii. 

, Nt ITehh®, .John Win. MaelemI, Kmi. of 
I.ineohiN Inn, Barrister nt Law, .au//! .G. u-u 
sfx'ond w»nof* the late Alexander Hume, Eo, ,.f 
Harris, Invtrne«/t->.hire, 

Benlon, wife yf Mr John 





1'*'. Tti Rrilford Sf|nnro, I-ondoii, rimrlfs War- 
• ni, I-'mi. ( liici Jujticc of ('I»(sttT, m file 

Will ( t Ills ajrt*. 

— \i !*Ml)Irs, Jdln, n:nllie, C''i. surRCOn, 
KiliitI, urn'll, '-oiiK* fury' of Deinerara. 

— M I friiniTTiorunM.K'i', 'lr^ Plnla'ltlphia .Th- 
liit" I’), vviff o| Jolm .l.oncM)!!, 

I. '. At \ewl),ittle, Mr James Hrown Johnston, 
>')n f)i' ItohtTl Jolmsfim, Ksm. merchant ui 
hno-li. 

— At 1 oivlon, the Rev. Algernon Lnngton, 
A R. Son of the late Rennet I/ington, Ksf|. of 
l.'^inLiton, I.nicolnsliite, ainl of Mary, late Count- 
( e-ljowT IT (»f Kolhc"-. 

II. .\t iMhiibnrgfi, Mrs Ann Rerrv, widow of 
M I Jnlui {{( 1 1 \ , ( oiiinli.'iii. 

— \t I,'oniiiivs R( 1 !h-liiro, J.inic.s Thomson, 

J-|. 

Nt I'ri'stoiqiinv-, Mr John Gov..in, Jale mei* 

< hant in I (*’ih. 

— N* W li!t( law, All .f uiKN AS alker, AVhitel iw. 

— MM. lilts of IM/tll, ntar Rrcthin, William 
W Mh ■. i: q. 

— M r\u'( (M.reen. IN dill s, fsahi 11 1 1'loM, sn- 
nd danghfiT i-l (itor, jr* tlialiam Rdl, !>.}. ad- 

' I H |Oi, 

1 >. St < r.iia-, Reler r.ihl). rs(|. of f'ai'lin>r, 
.in* I :s. 

— ( If .i)-o|'li '< 1 . , ,'it lii>; r>’s:d('ni*e, ‘-tokt'hall, fs- 

< s, •! iclianl tiardmar, I.-q. ol Mi'.lvlcnburqh sq. 

.ii'( d 111. 

— M Morningside, ( harks Issjihn, Esq. late 
•ir -ion, l\o\.il N i\ \ 

n, un bo ii'I .if II Ah's. AS l•ll(*dl*y, oil* S( m 
Mk' MeihUTiaiK in. Rolkri Ui'll >nd.'nii<lshij)inaii. 
sonot Allan Rml md. I -q. ol (bisk. R.L.S. 
IT. MiliLor^ c Slonf joUit t \ ( (mfci’tioiK I. 

, S' R.irni li.ll, 1.1 'I I Iniib 11 . ST ir\ M 'ol.n 

t ili.iv'li. nl ‘-.'.’.Ml , I'.-ii 'iti 'll li I .I.t “s. 

( I ' ii ii*. 

\t \o. .'7, Ii‘i i-'tu'i'i, All s htnet Di n- 
li- d si.'IiU’i' id tin; l.iK *.•; j)*nj;I.‘ , 

’ :'i.i t' i of J'.nn. 

— S‘ lislii'iiov, SjJ.d. You!.,', INq. lU tin' 
'i 'll \i ar (d hi . 'lee. 

L’. \i Im 1 I'liLi’s luni'i', Claunont C’i‘ • 'M 
’■'hi,, ihird soiiot Mr John R1 ii i.'Wvm*!, imrih Uit, 

I dl'llllll 

Jl. SMluiilandiull, Mr J.inus a,:t J S >. 

-- S' Ik itOi^slou Al.i'iis, Air John Ross 
— M R.ilmiiir, rntavslnii*. Mis( hii'tiin( hai 
On, ulu'l of SS illi.'i'i Ileniv ( h irteii-, E b < f 
t ilon. I'iiit India ( oiup.mj’s soii.n'. 

•— St Huoehnuli-i'l.iio, J bnbmgh. Mrs Alai- 
' ii’t \nll, agcil IJ yeais, i.ib’oi Mil-inUnik 
I do).{(,ii. 

.. Si No. 1.'. A’. I iki r -til'l l, Mr- Sni Uiki*. 
*. u of *-. 1111 . Uo-r, I’ 1 ). ComiMi' tomr of 1 Neis..-. 

-- St rilV-iil u i*. l.t I'h \S alU, Ml Holit. Mui! , 
Ml !’ii 71 d Siar ol Ills .ICO, 

St Ills ii'suiiinc', III M '-ahonibo, in t)c\.>ii 
(nil. I'liKS A’ate-, I’sq. of SVi vidvilio, foiimih 
, II. i) ( m J ondon. 

— M Doll T, R.itru lv (iib-on, T'sq. profe!i^0r of 
]i.o’ii.iii' III ilu* .Seadiiiu of th.n place, m the It (h 

\i II I'i in- .1; o. 

Si Mishop AS eat Mioutli, (he Rov. 
Di’iic.iii. piistm of llm S—ociate Congregation of 
flm I iiiLrd '-Cl tssion ( Inidi, Lhnou t InapehSiiii- 
.Iti'ind. Ml the list yen ol hi, age .'iiul Mh of h’.s 
mill 'i\ 

— St K'lmbiiigh, Mis Jc.m AANlm. u-het of Mr 
1 . 00 , ^ ( dson, siciet.irv I'l llu' Rink of saHl.uuI. 

-- Sf I’mibiidj', Mai\ llennetf.i Maiihiige, 
(Idc t d in/l'tei of fhi Rev. "n t liarles llaulunje, 
(bill. 

— St Coiinv.all 'IVri.U'c, Regent Daik, I.on- 
d.iii, .Marv Eorbes Mitclicll, wiic of Alajiu Daniel 
Miii'licil, i r A hgroie, Aboidoonshiu'. 

I’S. St Reinulnll, Mrs Jolmsfon, senior. 

■J). At Kdinhnrgh, Mis Alary Cos-ai, wife ol 
SR .lohn Dnnibieek, late eoaohinakcr. 

— SI No. .■).■», Ann slic’d, Miss Dabolla Mary 
Kerr, Mningesf danghfci ol the late RolKrt Kcir, 
fsip bnnii ilv Mirceoii in KdinlMirgh. 

I St Newington, Mr John Caidner, Into 
di.iiyeUrk, Eveisedlhee, K.l^ intnirgh. 

— \f IsM'ti'i, Mrs D.-ieres, widow of the l.ite 
S u e- Sdmn.il I laeres. 

-- At lamdon. the Rev, Ilcly Ilutehi'ioi) Smilh, 
on of (he bite lion. Mrs'-nidh, and iiepliow to 
ih< Kail of UonnvutilT<>t<-'H. 


•TO. At Vo. 1 T, Peotlaiul-strcet, Mis Tant t Riow n, 
vote of Mr Thomas Grubb, ot the Kxeie*. 

— At No. 1.), Castle-street, Miss Jam EnnJy 
Cr.'iigie, d mghtcr of the l.itc J)r John Craigie, of 
the Hon. E.iit Ir ‘la Coinpanv’s .‘'en ice. 

.31. 1 he Lady Sniie ( athcrinc Begge, dauglittr 
of t!ie l.ito Karl of .‘shcdlKld, 

— .\t FMinbnrgh, MrCjilbirt Jamieson, n.* r- 
i liiint, .aged 7-' year,, 

S,'/,/. I. At Ri poll, near De’.hv, ( apt. AVilljain 
'r. Chartres, Roy.j Ma^lnL^, .igtd bt>. 

1'. .\t A'lewforth Cottaf'e, near Leith, Mis Sun 
r. Hill, v.ifi of John P.anon, E-<{. W.k. 

~ At London, ( h.irU-- tohnston, youncf'-t -on 
of LieuL-( jeiierai Uuhert Hell, of ( irinoiid -♦rict. 

St U- .se-ilFN , 'slnoishne, (,i ucral I »c>,’ .n d, 
in tlic .*>'^11) y< ar of hi- ,i 'e. 

— At Dijiigl.i , I'll* ol Min, < 1 IJ, Hir,i\ 
tohn Ihoiatid, L-q. ol Rabid ( o'l» ge, (jMoi d, 
f<*riner]\ of (A o-gow. 

I. \,t In- home i)f Ea-lcr Rriikic, in the pan-li 
<'f KiniuH, ( olin Sii-.m, L-q wr.te;, Aluntin-tq 
III (ho Thfh ycir ol In- age, 

— At (Jlifton, t apta i. sired, of tin. Ro\.i’ Am 
tiller y. 

». At Dalkeith, Mr MtlMile Rutd, W'.*-. . je i 
1 >. 

— St 17, Eorih Stnd, C’hri-t:.Ui 11. nil, daojh- 
terid AVibiam Alurrai, L-q. W.''. 

— Mr J.nno- frinlwoo.l, one of the Map tratc- 
of i,>acen-ttrr\ , in iiio "jI yc.Toflrs m;. . 

— \t L.inoast'T, Mr I h >’ma- Da\id-oM, nn f i 
J.in'c- D.ixuison. K-(| Aijlulmlin, L'l'kd mi. 

r. St Notf'i^h.ini, Mrs H. H. Cmuibdl, 'sifc 
of Huoh RriJco Cainplh 11, Lsq of Madicld. 

7. At ’-Irlhu liwcll, John Dy-un, i.-.p id -h..!. 
'odi Cottim*. (i.naii. 

— St Rrc-tonp'ii-, Mrs Minnret rnih' , rtl.d 

I i All Km I 'r.islMi. 

— St till M.n-cuf Stbnid, tl’M ' r' 

AS' i; on. enr.i-t* rot Srbirlot, lU Hit '-'.n »i ) ■" 
|.•'l', and I'd ol 111 - nniiistn . 

s. At I l.nburch, the Hmi. Mr- \.Tp ir, ul.c? 
'd Ml or (icner.d the Hun. Mark N.i,i.ii, 

Lh-tatwRi. Wife of 1 hom SSh'le, P of 
AVo, dlanil', Dui ha’ll. 

— At Kilrw.irnock, Mr; Jean P.'ulie, n . of 
Johii Muir, Lsq. tigod v,j. 

— At Alloa, Mr- Jean Craeq wife of Air Da' ' 
A\ uher-pcMin. 

— St fli*. Maii-e of Ranelmry, tlic Rd. .(.ni.r- 
(iiogoii , 111 the NJd \o.ir ol his age. 

— St ( liarles Port' Ire’ ind, Jane C'duV.n .liirn, 
daughter of Licul.-Co'.cuitl Johnston, h legi 
nunt. 

Jt*. Drowned from a boat in the Thame-, ne.ar 
Kew, JaiiiC', the \i angost mui of the Hc\. Dr I o- 
innei, of Haddington, >idht- ^(Hhyt.ir of h;-a,;e. 

II. St RulheigMii, Alls M.iu Rarr, rebel of 
C.ipbiiii Ro'nri Maedonalii, of the U-t leguiitnt. 

— At AN ilMiingloii, .Noiih Carolina,. nftci ashoit 
.i'uc<'. (iic Ilc\. John Re-ton, fonnerh p.ititor (>l 
one 1 1 R *' R»lKf( hiiivl'i -, i'dinbuigli. 

1 J. At his lioM.M , I .Udi-'o’i, .ddor a diort irnic--, 
Ml Ahs.indti R.iU'oUi. Mr RaU’our was wi U, '.ivl 
\cr> fa\ourahl\ known to the public, , vs .an au- 
thor Iwtii in }) o-e and \ti-v'. 

— At the hou-e of In-' -on, T\ 0 -emgle. DuivKi*. 
tht' Rex. Dr Martin, of Monimul, in the 'b'lli 
\e.ai of his age, and witlnn.i few d.usvd' roini le- 
ting ilie hist of Ills imiij'try , and the '.Tih of Ju- 
-erv lee a>« a preacher. 

H. \i No. le, (d.iham t-ircd, Mr- Je.ni Ual- 
l.iutyiie, relict of Mi John Rell, pniiter, Edui- 
huriili. 

— At BaiilV, in tlie 7i*ih star of his, ago, Clrirlc- 
( lacroft. Esq. fornieily I aplani m hi- Maje-ly’s 
.Av'lh Regiment ot Pool. 

l.>. At North ijucensferi V, Mi - Eh/abeth AVoo*1, 
rebel of Alc.\. t iichton, P,-q. Eilmbuigli. 

— In her 7th year, Mary, daughter of the IU‘\. 
Thoma-, Laiighoinc. Loietto, Mussciburgh. 

— At Lopgbaiik-AIeavu.s, Renfiows.hiic, John 
M'Di.uinid, ni the 'J'-M or h."- 1 year ot his nge. 

— At Riightoii, tlic Right Hon. the E.ail ot 
naniugton, ii.C.R, in the STth year of hi- ago. 

lib At Dreeii-ido Street, Alfred SiddoiK Niool, 
aged IS. youngc -i son of -Mrs Niced, o( the Ihcatie 
Uo\a!. 

— At No. 27, St JamtVs Square, Mi>- AV, M. 
Johiwtoiio.younge^l danghtei of Robt. Johii.-tot e, 
iiuu'haul III Edinburgh, -d Vla^^. 
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Lati'hi, At London, tho Ucv. John Poope, of 
Adam- Jroi’t, Adelplii, at tlsc :iit\aiu-e.l ajjeofHl. 
>!c was a. (li>*tin<»uisluHl scholar, and tlie intiinati' 
friend of Porsoii, I’arr, and many of the otluT 
grfat lunvn.’rus of tlio litorarv world. 

— At (Ilouccstcr, in tlic nlst year of his auo, 
Liont.-tuni ral Sir Milos Nightnujall, K.C.H. Co- 
lonel oi the l')th UofTitricnt, and M.P. for Eye. 

— At her house, No. .I, Gavfiold Squaio, Mrs 
Maitland, \sidowof Jolni Maitland, Esq. of the 
Emmsc. 

— At Dublin, James Power, Esq. editor of the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 

— At Floicnoe, John Gordon, Esq. fonncrlv a 
Captai 1 m the lion. E.ist India ( oinpany’s Mili- 
lar\ .‘'ortiec. 

i:\F.R VI. Slu 

IS. ,\t his scat of Ferntowor, after a short 
illiK-.', (Jenoral Mr David Datrd. (i.(’.U. K.C. 
This gallant \eteran eomineneed his mihtarv e i- 
reer in 177-. mtho'Jd Hegiineiitof Foot. In 1770 
he went to Ii.dia as t’apta.n of llie 7'd. In 17>'l 
alter an heroic and desp<‘rale re^istinee .ig onst 
an .isi rwhelnung force under 'Pij'poo .^'aih. in 
\.lm‘h (’ajitain Hand was wounded in four places, 
he was iiiade pri>oiu r, and leniaincd in the powi i 
Vllv lor thne ^earsand.a hall, duiing 
wli ih lie I'spi'i leiieed ereif trnelties and pri\ i- 
tioris. In 17^7 ( ipt.iin Haird was made M.iior (»f 
t'u-TNt. .m l afcir hi- rtturn to 1 ngland wa. 
iiiadc I.‘< n'e»'ant ( olonelol the same r»';;inient in 
17 ' in JT'M he returned to India, and sciM'd 
withgre.il di'Tinetion uiuhr th*.* M.irquis ( otn- 
wall’ , In IT' *7 ho arrived .at theCapeof (,ood 
Hope, w I ore ' e w.is appointed Uriga tu r-(Jener.il, 
and pla.L'l on tli U ^t\ll in eoinin indof a llng.ide. 
In IT'd-) 111’ returned to India as Major-General, 


/.<//<■///, At Baynham Abbey, Sussex, Frances, 
Marchioness Dainbilen. 

— Mr James Diinwcll, of Brokenfoot, near 
llarrowgate. Though only twenty four years of 
ago, he weighed upwards of forty stone, and was 
su|i|wsed to be the fattest man of his age in Eng- 

— At Bccston, near Leeds, in the IMlth year of 
her age, Mrs Mary Wilson. .She was mother, 
graiKlniother, and great grandmother to fifty nine, 
and aunt and great-aunt to nearly 300 persons. 
I!er mother died at the advaneed age of lOl. 

— \t Loudon, Mr Wil'.am 'J’lirner, of (,>neeii 
\nne-strcet, t'aveiniish-squaie, aged 81, f.itbex of 
J. .M. \V. Turner, H.A. 

Own) Rmud. 

ainl after performing many meritorious serv lee^ 
n turned to England, wlie.i* he was plaeed on the 
Staff. In ISOl he was .ipjKiinled Lieutenant- 
General, ami cominanditl an e\i>editi at to the 
C’ane of (fOOil Mope, where lie landed, and coiu- 
mlled the Dutch to surreiulci tlic coloin. In 
1K07 he retinned to En: 4 luid. and rimovctl fiom 
the Colonctcv of tlie .'> 1th, whieli he tlu’M liad, In 
the I olonck V of tlic ‘-'Ith, and was placed on the 
Foreign •'-la'V uii'lci l.oi d ('ithc.iit, with wh )!ii 
he seised .it ( 'opoi.bagm, wIkmc lie n.as shglitl'. 
wouiide.l. In iMi.s I,,- w’a- III ''pain, and coni- 
inandc I the 1st di\i mn ol the anny in tlic hiiilc 
of Corunna, win re he lo't his left .irm. lii- w - 
4ippointed Geiittrat in HI 1, and in 1 m') w.i'. in ulc 
(»o\eriior of Iviiivile, and -.uha quint i . (mv i mm 
of Fort (icorge, which he luld up to the iinu* ol 
bin <le.ith — Capt.iin llaird ol .\ewh\ th siKcced* d 
t ) tlie Uaroru U % . 


Sib W’lLi.i vm .Vkiuthnot, Hvut. 


s f..'. I®. \t Edinbur 'h. Sir W. Vibuthiioi. Bart. 
.Miout two o’elocK, .Sir \N illi.am entered the 'ITte- 
t«<*d Idhce, appari-nlly in hii usual health, and 
mimcd alely went into Mr Stu.irt's ap.irtincnt, 
w ’u r** 1'“ rdnaiiic I fora short time, and thin pro- 
lecied to his own. hut he h.id not been many 
iniiiuh > >!u ri v hen la w a-, sudiienlv struck with 
apiiplc\>, and ff 11 tuuu lu' -e U on the iloor. Dr 
'1 limnsoii w.is iiniiicdiatfly 'tni for, and on l< s 
irrp al hie I the p.it!ent, hut w’ltliout any^Msihle 
• tin t; for, after hngciing fur about .an hour .and 
'i In'ilf ill a st.atc of insen'iluhly , he expired. 

V\ e sc'ircilv rcmciT'b* r an nvutlcnl in private 
life that has created aelceper sens.ttioii tn the luilt- 
lie iiuud of the city, ih.in the sudden death ed* 
''ir yv dll on \il)utlinot. Ties duUnction our la- 
uKiited toentryman owc-el not so much to the re- 
uuMuhr.'iiK c <if th'- iiiiportaiit .services which he 
rer.dend to his riativ c i ily , on a great puhheuct.i- 
'on, .1 to the j>r<uli.'ir i xc i lienee f»f In- own pri- 
s lit ch.if.ii'ti r, w'h'ch, with adinirabh* adilrt's,, he 
m;ulc available umn r all c-ircnirKtanets. 

Toahihlie-. of a high <.rder, and knowledge of 
great extent, ^ir William Arlmthnol added a tle- 
eree of natuif , winch it it hardly an exagge- 
rali' II to c ill niaichlcs>. It was not confined to Ins 
own hajqty fire-Mdc— -al i< now hovv desol.ae ' 
hut was not less his pet nh.xr eli.iracf eristic in every 
rjuarter wh( rc his uilluciicf could lie useful. In 
hirn this arnialrle attrihiite was not transient, or 
(outingtr.t on the eiialiiyof his orminany or of his 
o'x'iipation.s, hut perva<h d Ins whole life, manners, 
anti conversation, completely, that its Ijcneli- 
cial impress wa* stamped noon every thing heun- 
dertoolv. Doubts and difficultirs, and even the 
deftriTunationsof jiarty spirit, often yielded cheer- 
fully to his generous innuenee ;--nnd as all men 
With whom he had to do were iriitinefively per- 
ui. let! Ilf he' entire good f.ulh, his arguments, 
V th wh eh nt> veJIish fc< ling was ever known to 
mix carru d with them a degree of persu^stion, if 
r A ut fon netioo, of the gre.iltNt iuqiortartec in 
th. I'virig 'itvutioua m which he wax frequently 

‘'ir William Aibulhnol’s character may boxum- 


med up in .n vtrv few .an ! oommonplneo vvoid- 
Me w.is .1 thoron,4i-l»red gontlrni.in, vvlnh hi> i du- 
latioii, th<‘ h.ibit' of Ins hi«, and ihc eomp.tiiioii- 
'hip by which those habits were graced ami .wlorn 
eil, were in every respect worthy of hi- disiun*. 
In put>hc a- well a> in priv.ite hn*, also, his eoi, 
duet bore nmfortn testimony to live sfiirn'ih m.l 
purity of those loftier pnmiplis by wlucfi .diun 
even -ueh excellent gifts as he was indowul with 
by ii.ituri, could h.ive btvn nnderc’il ‘/emeciihii 
to hiinsctf or to «>thcrs. 

'Jh) have entertained In -i ''overturn in the eify 
over which he then pri-ided, in siicli .a manner i- 
not only to gratify the iHn'liious peraon.ig. whom 
it W.IS so essentially hi . dul\ to p!c.ise, fnit als.* ui 
satisfv the whole m;o of lo-i'onntryinen, th.ii ilu 
reecplion given to thin King was suitable to tlic 
dignity of the natnte so liikMy honourKl, w.i- \ 
veiy import.iiit SI rv .1 c, .md ^m h as wull not s( on 
he lorgolU’ii. 'rjic Iningnaiit, we may alinos' \en 
tore to call it flatl- ring manner, in w'h'ch hi- M ; 
jesty marked hi-, e.raeioiis -t ii>e of ‘-ir Wnhaut 
Arbuthnot’'- xm Ine^ uiion tin- oeeasion, may be 
cLe^iieil amongst the nio.f n inaikalilc nistame- ol 
go«Ml t i-te by which he. Mijestv's rngn h.’is he< n 
distinguish'd. ■|‘hH well-timed n, ition.il eornpli- 
iiunt, a- U may r.iiily hi eallul, hisOiwcl, as n 
was on •‘■o true a reprc' i nt itive nf ,iU rhat wi, 
loY.lI and virtuous in tin eounlrv, w,is frilcfnHv 
.iC’knowle«lH»e<l by evti y class of th.' eiiaimnnitv ; 
while there vvfis pi rinps i,of an indiv ulual in tin 
land who did not hil entiiUit to '•unie -li.irc in the 
lionour thus eonrerred on one who w.i.s so um\ ir- 
sally eattx'inf'il and respr eted. 

It IS in.trneitve to observe, lunv strongly vmh 
sMghl hut ju.lteion-i totielus of ktndin ss, on tin 
part of the Mon.irch oi these realms, serve to Knit 
togotluT in tin- Rpirif of one eorniiion and heartfelt 
loyalty, all ihedini icut i.mksof w'hieli the soci. ly 
IS t on.poscd. And w-e UI .‘'toll md mn-t | ver eon' 
fuder oiir-rlves ns einincntlv fortnnalr in having 
pfwse-sed a m;*n hk<’ Sir Uilnam Arlinthnnt to 
take the foremost st.itioii among usofi such an (>• 
easion. 
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BorteicJ anifiiotfitinae, 

Xo. X[.\ U. 

XPII A’EN ZTMnOSin KTAlKfiN nEPINlSIOMENADN 
HAEA Kn’riAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnO TAZEIN. 

PHor. ap, Ath. 


[^This is a distich hy wise old PhoctjHdcs, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in 7 io sith/ flays ; 

Meanimjy “ ’Tis right for r.ooi> winujimuing teopi.e, 

Not to i.kt the ji g pace ropno tup board iike a irippie; 
Hi t t.Airs to chai whii e dtnccssixg iiiriii tippi k.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 
A 7 uI a eery fit motto to put to our 

(\ X. np A)h^/. 


J'hi ri/.^TtinCy sert n f'ttneh . — North fiml ifn Snn'Hi hd. 


sin iMii itn. 

(), sii I Imt iIumt’s soiHotliiuLT doliuhtt'ir in co;i 1 - 1 ho uliiinnci in’ ainl 
L-looinin’, lo'ciikiir out o\ i*rv noo and tln*n into a lii* km in' ; andw hmi- 

c\m* anc nsps tin* ]M)Km' into a Midilmi illmnination, NiNitun' tin* j»ii-turo*l 
papm on tin* wii’m, and s<*ttiii’ a’ tin* raiiirn o’ ]ookin’-L:las'«o^ a-lo\v, like s d- 
jnonv liracons kindled on tin* taps o' iiills, Imrnin’ awa' to am* anitlier o\\ re 
a’ tin* kintia sido, on tin* birtli-day-niiilit o’ the Duke o’ Hneelmn h, or that 
o’ hi ' marriau»‘ a\ i’ that lair hayj^lish I.«*ddy — (lod hh*>s them haitli, and 
send tlieni in irnde lime a circle o’ hnuld sons and lionny dochters, to upliaud 
the stately an’ nohle house o’ the Kinij: o’ the Ihirdi'r ’ 

NORTH. 

Amen. James — a caulker. 

siirenintn. 

That speerit’s tar ahoon ])roof. Tln*re’s little diirmence atween nwka 
\ eety an’ awka fortis. Aye, ina man, lliat irars your «‘en Avater. Dicht them 
wi’ the doylez, and then tak a iiioutht’n’ on! o’ the juir to moderate tin* 
intensity o’ the ])ure^ < retnr. Hand, liaml I it's no sma’ yill, but strong 
toddy, sir. The. liody ’ill he fu’ afore auuht o’clock. {Asitle), 

north. 

This jiiir, James, is rather wisliy-washy ; confound me if I don’t suspect 
it is milk and water ! 

VOh. XXVI. NO. CLX. 3 1 
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SlIEPnF.RD. 

Plowp in somo sipoorit. Lot ino try’t. It’ll do noo, sir. Tlial’s rnpind 
foilin’ watc'i', mid lliol<*s doobU* it’s niii woobt «>’ rmdd (doidivol. L(‘t’s 
dook in tlio tlu'nnoinotor. I'p, you soo, to twa Innidor and tWHiit}, just 
tlio proper toddy jiitcli. It’s miraweulous ! 

NOUTIf. 

AVliat sort of a night out of doors, .lanu's ‘r 

A fine idglit, sir, and like the soa.soii. The wund’s duo onst, and T'sc 
waurant the shi]>s at anelmr in tin* roads ar»‘ a’ lather eogiily, w i’ their 
nebs doon the Kirtli, like sue inoiiy roekinuf-liooses. ()»i turnin’ the i 

o’ Picardy, a blasli o’ sl(‘et like a verr.a snaw-ba’ aniai -1 knock 4 *d ni\^ hc inl 
aiV iny shonthers ; and as for in\ hat, if it nnaU ui’ na<* interruption, it njann 
be we(‘l on to est-CraiCfs by this tiin 4 », for it lb‘^v alV in a u hnrhvind. V'e 
eanna see tin' sh‘(‘t for tin' liarr ; the tiliastly lain[)s arc* mnai^i 4 ‘nlir 4 ‘ly n\»‘r 
]n)or(‘d by tin' a\ hurtlin’ darkiu's^ ; and as for moon and stais, tln‘\’]<' a’ 
(h'ad and buric'd, and we n(*\ or inair may wntin'ss their r<'^nrr<‘ctioM. \ii!d 
wonn'ii trat' chilnley-ta])^ are ch‘ytin’ Av i’ a ciash into e\ 4 M \ -noa, .md iIk' 
(b‘«‘\ il's tillin’ the kirks outowre a’ tin' Synods (»’ 'Scotland. S^ln^ht o 
that thuiiin'r V 

\'(»KTn. 

I fenr scar^a'ly — but the roar in tin' Acnt i*' ii'ooil, .hnn -. md of 
tt'ini)e>t, \Vouid to hea'cu I ua'n' at sea ! 

snr.enrKo. 

4'hat’N ini])ious. Yet you inielit ahliii'' be sate nnem'h in a i>ii O ifklc- dn-'’ 

o’ mi open bom — for ''Oine I'olk are born no t(» be diooncd 

^oI^^ll 

There coos another old woman I 

'^^Ken^IJI). 

O but tin* Yarrow wull be a’ a«* n'd roar tin' noo, trac tin' korli to the 
Kttrick. ^'et wei' Jarni('’s soun’ asleep in hi^ <ril> by tliis time, and 
dremnin’, it may lie, o’ paeddliii’ mnany tin* nn'imov. > in the '-i]\er s:ind- 
banks o’ simnu'r, wliare the crlassy stia'ain U nac* hiidier than hi-, k ,e<' ; oi o' 
(•ha‘'iii’ mnmur tin* broom the yoinii; linties sent hy the abs <' tinni 

wiiiiis an* ueel teatln'red, frae tin'ir mossy cradle in tin* hri^n and aide 
to tlee just u'eel aneiicli to Avih' awa’ on and on, alter lln'ii chii'jtin Uniter, 
my fh'ar win* (‘anty l allant, chasin’ lir>it ane and then anithei-, on u ni..., jn.f 
like tin'ir ain, the wiiurs o’ joy, lo\ e, ;ind hop(' ; Irnddln’ them, in a di^-a .noijit- 
iin'iit free frae ony taint o’ liitterness, Avhen a the Imidii'N hae di^appeaK d, 
and Ids een, a'' In* sits doon <»n the knoAva*, jix thefns4*l\e^ \\V ;> new plea 
sure on tin* boiinv baud'' eov, ans crooilin’ roninl hi - b ei. 

NORTH. 

A bumper, my dear Slieplierd, to iMoiint-Ileneer. 

sFiia'in.ao. 

Thank ye, sir, thank ye — Oli I my ib'ar sir, hut ye hfn* a eude heai i, 
sound at the <’on' as an apph* on tin* sunny south-si(b' o' the tree — and 
ruddy a" an apj)I<*, sir, is your clu'ek 

NOHTII, 

Yes, James, a life of temperaiire pn'sm ves 

siiKPiirwu. 

Help yoursel’, and ])Ut owre tin* 'J‘ln‘n*’s twunty eiidi* yem^ (»’ weai- 
and U'ar in yim yet, Mr North — but wliat for wmma \v marry ' Dinna In* 
fricliti'ned — it’s naetbiriL'’ ava — and it aflen LMie\es m\ lieait to ihink o’ \ ou 
lyin’ your lane in that state-bed, Aebii'li eanna In* les-, than -^even ti-el wiile, 
wb.Mi the General’s widow 

\OWTfI. 

I have long wislied for an opportunity of I'onrnlinLi- to you a s(*eret, 
Avliich 

sifKPinmi). 

A sarret ! Tell nao garret to me— for I never a’ my life eould sleep as i’ 
a saeret in my ln*ad, ony inriir llian Avi’ the lug-aeln*. Put if you’re men'ly 
gauu to tcli me that ytf hae skrewftd tip yonr couniiro at last to marry In-r, 
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sny’t, do’t find 1)0 duno wi’t, for bIio’m a coiiM-ly and a ro/ov rrcnir, yon 
Mrs (o*ntlo, and it ’ll do my »Mm "udo to you marciuii’ up \vi’ In r, Innin 
mu’ Juiiui to tho llyincuoal Altar, 

NOKTU. 

On riiristmas daj', iny doar Jamos, wo shall ho ^ no sjfn ir, 

MlKOlinKO. 

And ao flesh. Hiirraw ! hurvaw I liurraw! rdos your liaun’ on that, 
my auld hearty ! What a p'au’ echo’s in yon corner o’ the roof ! hoar 
lill’t sjna< kiu’ loofs after ns, as if Cu]»id himser were in tin' cornice ’ 

NOKTU. 

^’on must write onr Kpithalamium. 

Thai f wull, wi’ a’ my hirr, and sae wnll Delta, ami sae wull the Doftor, 
and -MO, Tin sui<‘, wtill Mr Wndsworlh; and 1 can an-jwer for ^ir Wal 

NO«TH. 

Who has kimlly proniiserl to crive away the Bride. 

'JiiLprimtD. 

1 ronhl ‘neet to think that I canna’ he the Best ^Man. 

soKTIf. 

Th'kler has— — 

'•in enrRi). 

( 'M])itMl — rn]ntal ! T ^ee him — hnik there he 1^—- ni’ hi'- spock-aml-span- 
]i(‘w "lv\-hlii(‘ coat wi’ ‘-illej' huttoiiN, ^naw-white wai'-tcoal wi' Loaceln’ thip*-, 
lielit ( jjsiinei kn(M*-l>i-o(‘k< w i’ hni;i tie^., llesh-colourefl "ilk Kin:.''' \\ i’ 
Ilou ered uU"lun>, ]nnnp" hrn''h(‘d up 1<> a ^lerfeek polish .i’ r«Mni’ tli*^ hm K^■-^ 
crvsial-set, a (la"li o’ powtlnn* in his liair, ecu ])rn'hr as difinioiul". iIk' taet* 
o him like the \erra sum, <-hin s|ia\eu sjnootli as sjitin, nh)nih — saw y<‘ ever 
^ic loetli in a man’" head at his time o’ life — inantlinLi* \\\' h"‘nncl Ijeui^oMs^ 
and llie liail l'’e<*:.;ai o' tlie incoinpaiMhle hallow, fiae tap to tao. saN te*n 
lown* inehe" ami a haw f uude measure, instiuek u i' comloli'iieo and < onurri- 
t illation, fisif at lime" he weH» almost helievinu’ Bnclianan-Lodm* \cas .soiitli- 
side — that he wa" rliain:in’ phua's Avi’ yon, in a s\\ (‘ct sort o’ iook('ry-])a\\ k**ry 
- (hat he was ( Inisiopiier North, and .’Nil" Cu'iifli'on the \erfa In ink o’ he 
( oniiinf Mrs 'rickler 

NORTH. 

James, yon make nn' jealous, 

"Urem un. 

h’or lleaAi'n's sake*, sir, dinna split on that rock, llenn'inlnn* (Jthello, and 
iioo he s)M(nlM‘re(I his wife wi’ the hoW"tin’. lint salt lit' tin' howster ajH‘at}r 
your twa hajipy heads, and ]>leasantly may a our L:«)old a\ arcli kvn'p tick — 
lii'kiii’ tI)roMi:hoiii the iiiiiht, iii acconipaniinent w'i' ilie ’ocarin's o’ \ oui' twa 
wortliA and wedih’d hearls, 

SOls'Tll. 

Melhinks, James, tlie A\ind lui" "bitted round to the— 

"HI I'ln in). 

O’ a’ the iiirts the ammuI ran hlaw, 

I dearly loc tlic AVT'st, 

h'oi tlserc tin* bonnit* a\ idotA" lives. 

Dm* aiio that 1 loe best ! 

lib' 

NORTU. 

Let ns ondenA'onr to clian^e tin* subject. — IT oaa’ many poets, think ye, 
lamcr, at the present moineui, may be in hhlinburcb ‘r 

smn’nr.Ri). 

Baitli s('\(*s y Wen* I a])]Aointed, duriny' a season o' distress, to the bead 
o’ tlie ( 'ominissavv'iiat Di'parlmenl in a iireat Hane-Soup-Dispensarv, for 
behoof and in behalf o’ tin* inspin*d ])airt o’ the poppilation o’ Hmbro*, I 
lliink it i\ad na be safe to take the averan'e — supnosinL^ tlie dole to each 
bcirifar to lx* twici' a-day — aueatli twnnty tlioosaud rawtions. 

NOR rn. 

The existence of such a class of persons really becomes matter of serious 
consideration to the State. 
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Wad yo bt‘ for piltia’ ihtMii down l)y tho strong arm o’ the l-iUW “r 

North. 

^Vlly, you see, James, before we eould n^aeli tliem, it would b(‘ lOM essarv 
to alter the whole Cr iminal Jurisprudeiiee of Seotland. 

SHKeilKKO. 

1 diiiiia see that ava’. Let it just be enaeted, neist session o’ Parliament, 
that the punishment o* the first offence shall be sax months’ im)>riHonment 
on crowdy* o* the second Botany, and the third death without benefit o’ 
clergy. But stop jiwee — cut aff the hinner end o’ that last cJaws, and let 
the meeiiisters o' religion be admitted to the condemned cells. 

NORTH. 

Define ** First Offence.” 

SllKPHKRI). 

.Vye, that gars aue scart their head. I lM*gin to see into the diffeecnUie-i 
o' Pamal Legislawtion. 

NORTH. 

'floMi, James, think on the folly of rewardinii a mistMable l)ii\elhM, foi 
his fir^t offenci', with board and lodging for six months ' 

MIKPIIKRI). 

We maun gie up the crowdy. Let the fir'll offence, then, Ih‘ Botany. 

NORTH. 

We are then brouirht to tlu‘ discussion of one of the most pii/zliiiu'' fMo- 
blems in tin* whob‘ rani/e of - 

sii ceil can. 

Just to prt‘\ent that, for the Molutioii o’ sie a puzzling problem would be 
a national nuisance, let us inen ifully substitute, at aiit^eand to bedmo* wi'i, 
for the \erra first offence o’ tlie kiml, howo\er sma’, ami ho\ce\er inmTu- 
lately didined, neither maun we be \erra pernickety about evidence, tie* 
puidshrmuit o’ death. 

NORTH. 

1 fear hanging woidd not Jiiisu’er the desired end. 

sIlf.eilERD. 

Answer the end - 

NORTH. 

.\ sort of N[mrious sym[)athy might be ereattul in tlie souK of tbe sillx 
ones, with tlie ]) 0 or [loetasters following one unother, witli miiieing steps, 
up the scaffold-ladder, ami then looking round upon iht‘ crowd w ith theii 
“ eyes in a fine frenzy rolling,” and perhaps gi\ ing Haugy their hist speei he> 
ami dying words to distribute, in the shapt* of ^onm*ts, odc'*, ami eleLiie-., 
all the while looking at ouee Jemmy-Jessaiiiyish and Jacky Lacka-daisicai, 
W'ith the collars of their shirts, for the iioiiee, a-la-Byroii, and their tuneful 
throats, wliite as thosi* of so many Boarding-school Misses, most piteous to 
heJiold, too rudely \isit<*d by a ltem])eii neekelotli. 'I'liere woidd lx* a ]n»w - 
erful and dangerous rea<*tioii, 

SHKeilFRO, 

I see farther and farther lien intil the darkiie.ss o* Pieiial Legihlawtion. 
There is but ae resource left-— Tak the jmiiiNhmeiit into your aiu haiiiis, 
riie nation expects it, sir. Lie tliem Thk Knoi t. 

NORTH, 

I will. 

siiEeiir.RO. 

Horridly coiiceese ! 

NORTH. 

I'tiroll a few yards of yonder List, JaiiicN, ami read off the first fifty nami‘s. 

SfiKPllKRl}. 

Mercy on us ! Lang as the Migiiatures to the Roman (’atholic Petition, ui 
the Address to Queen (’aroline. How far wad it riMieh V 

NORTH. 

It Is not no long m you imagine, Jamea. It is precisely as long as the 
front of the Lodge. 

SHEPHERD. 

Forty yardii ! A luinder and twenty feet o’ the names o’ Poets a’ flourittli- 
in* in Kmbro* at an era ! 
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NORTH, 

Ki*;u1 away, Jmno. 

siiKPiirkD. 

A’ ai-raiii^i'd alplial/otically, nf^ I hope to he s]ia\<'fl ; pnir fallow A A A ’ 

I iittlcMl’Kl your father think, when he was handiir \e up in lan^r fna ks, a 
skirlin’ hahhy, to he ehrissen’d afttn* yonr nneh‘ and yoiii «rianj)awpa, tJmt 
in less than twunty yt'ars, yon were to he rehaiHized in hluid, under tlie 
Knout o’ aiH'withonlhowelsainl without ruth I {Lt-tUiuj the List fall out of his 
hdUfls.) I luu* nae heart to get beyond tha<* three inaist inisfortioiate atid ill- 
< liosen Initials! I’m gettin a wee sick — whare’s tin* Cilenlixity Herb! But 
I’m better noo. Puir chiel’, I wiiss I hadna ken’t him ; hut it’** un twa 
months hack sin’ In* was at Mouiit-Benger, and left ui’ me a *.erie'» o’ Son- 
nets oTi Pinhh)ek-stools, on tin* nuKldh* o* Milton’s. 

NoaTii. 

No inxidious ap])eal to my mercy, James. 

siii:i*iii;ro. 

Ket it at lea*'! temper your justice; yet sure aneuch nexer teas there sic 
a ‘'(■reed o’ vermin. 

\(»HTII. 

N(‘\(*r since tin* I'jjy|)liaii plagin* of fli(*s and lice. 

|)i>um he too "(‘xere, sir, dinna he too severe. Katln‘i < a’ tliLMJi ti(>ggie''. 

SOUTH. 

Be it so. \s xvhen, according to ('owpi*!* — 

A race ole'cein*, 

spaxvn’d in tlnj muddy h 4 *ds of Nile, cann* foi th 
Polluting h2gypt: trardens, tields, and plains, 

\V(*re cover(*d xvith the pest; the strei‘ts wi‘re fill’d.; 

'Hie cr(»akir»g nuisam'i* lurk’d in (*xery nook ; 

Nor )>alaces, nor ex(*n chambers, ’scap(‘d ; 

And tin* land stank— so numerous xvas the fry. 

SHKI*Ill.HI>. 

rhe land stank ! (’oxvp(‘r nn’ant there, a’ Kiry|)t. Hut in Kmhro’, xvhere 
1'hc liand nn*ans, ye ken, a 'renement or l'(*nements, a l)atch o’ houses, a 
continuous series o’ lodgings, tin* expressiem The land stank,” is feai- 
somely intenHiru‘d to tin* luotrils o’ the imairination o’ ilka indixidunl either 
in the Nexv or tin* Auld Toxvn. 

NORTH. 

Ii must hav(* brought doxvn the price ot lodtrinu<. 

siii.enF.Ki>. 

Mony o’ th<‘m xvuima let at a’. A'ou canna iraiii: <loun a close xvithout 
jjtstliii’ ajraiii’ the xerinin. Sln»als k(*ep perpetually poui in’ doon the com- 
m(>u-st:ilrs. antin' to hat* a gmh* sight o’ the sea, last time ! xx as hen*, I 
'.;acd up to the (’altonhill. J'here xxas half-a-di/zen di*cid(‘d anes ciaxvlitt' 
.meaili the ])ilhirs ((’ tin* Partlieiiion, — and 1 aftf'rxxards stninhied (»n a-' 
mony niair on the ta]) o’ N(*elson's 31onimeiit. 

NORTH. 

It is shocking to think that our churches are infest(*d by— 

SIIKI’IIIIUO. 

Na, n hat’s xxaur thatt that, this xery eNeniu’ I met am* louj>in’ doon Am- 
in ose's main stair-case. Tap]\vtoorie had luckily m(*t him mt ids way up; 
and haxing tin* ])oker in Ids haun — In* had been rip(‘iir the ribs o’ tin* Snug- 
ircry- J’a])pv charged him like a laiie(*i\ and yt* never saxx sic spanus as the 
creinr, xvln*n 1 met 1dm, was inakin’ toxvards tin* front door. 

NORTH. 

A v(*ry f(‘\v young men of true ]>oetical genius, and moia* of true p<»etu*al 
f(‘<*ling, we have among us, James, iie\ertlieh*ss ; and them, some day soon, 
1 ]>r(»pos(* to praise— 

siiF.eUKRO. 

Without ph*asin' tho’m— for unless yoti lay it on six ineluv^ thick— the but- 
t(’r I nn*an, no the Know!— they’ll ndsca’ you ahiut your back for a niggard- 
Then, hoo they butter am* aidther— and tlieir aiu sells ! Genius— 
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'Truliis ! Tiiat’*- iUi' llM‘ir wntrliworfl ami roply — l)iil a’^ no m(»'V( 1 lliat i^litlrr^ 
— j)astr\s no prail''— a Srolrli prrlilr's no a (Jolrondn i:;rni — in'itlirv is a bit 
irlass ht*:nl a difinioml— nor a l<»at* o’ tiusy a slu'rt o’ thr on* Ibi 

wliirli kinu'doms an* Ixtiiu'ld and sold, ami the human eouHcieiice sent into 
thudl to the ])owcrs o’ durk^le^^. 

NOKTIl. 

Modest nn'i lt must bo oiicoiaagt*d ami fostered. 

A\ hare wull ye lind it V 

.N<niTii. 

AVhy tln’re, for example, aio our Kour eountrynicil'^aud I might uotirc 
others — Pringle, and Malcolm, ajul lleth(‘rington. 

snm*iii.i{i^. 

Pine fallo'ws, a' the Poure — Here’s to them! 

NOHTIU 

TIh- nii^lit itnpr«)\ rs, and nni''t he almost at its best. I bat is a lir^t-iah* 
li<)wl * A\(‘ll done, liail. 1 pity tlie ])oor liot-Jiouses. Tin* stones cannot be 
lc>s than sugar-almonds. 

"jui'iiiaMi. 

'sli<)n^i;ri -a\> nio]is I Tlie_\ ’I'l* liko* 11 ihr lozc*!!" ua'K* nn pau- 

noir plate, laiiL'’ ere noo lliev would liae a' llown into llindejs. Put they’re 
b,dl-})n>of. Tin'} wudiia break ihoueh you '.vero to 1 l‘ 1 all a pistol. 

xoiri u. 

Whin, j.uo<‘-, }oiir liuouiite ueaihm- ' 

nil ai). 

\ « ]i .ij , lia I’d, Ma<*k tie'll Sky witboiil a ehnl — "On hiiLihl, Ion nlmo'-i 
udri — *>,!i 1 li lirm aiieatii v our feet a> a ism K — 1 1 ei's sih-et, Imr not a^lerp u i’ 
tld'ii biiddi'd liianeln' iee-i d mmI i i\ er-s, amaist nmie ami mot lonb'*'^, }'rt 

iniphii’ .i\\ re, and nnnnnnlnu d»>/int:l} as in .i dream - fin* aii’ ni atnio- 
"-|i!irii' '^ar raiilird l.\ t hr n)\ "tei iom alelmnv o’ tbai wondrilu’ Wn/. nd 
W nr' M'l . I liar w iirri \ e dra'v in }oni hi eatli, yr’i i* no -rn'*'i!)le o' lia'in onv 
liinj'> ; w i’ sir a eele‘'fi.il eocdneH-, do<*s iln* spirit o’ ilie middle re::ion pei 
\ ade ami ]n i mrale flie lolalit} o' ane's hail n‘‘at<‘d exiNirma*, -^ou b* am! 
bmly brim: but ar r>•^^*m•r, tin* pnKi''^ o’ am* indi‘'rnmnisbabl(' tiar tin* Irrl- 
o’ tin* Itln'i , niat<*i iaimm and immati'iialisjn jimt am* and tin* "amr tbnii, 
wiibonf ony prierjttiblr '»>had«* o’dllVrrrmc, and tbr innnoi ralif }' o' ibr 
sow Ir tell in :r s^jr a faith as tbr sow of its Ijrimj, sjjr lliat il)\a llna lif i* 

pioti-, a'“ a jnaNri, ami tin* bap)>N iiabitude o’ the enlirr man an absolnir 
rrbjion. 

Noa nt, 

Jarm *«, iij} <lrai hirml, } on liiivr tmr r}!*'-, and a noljlr fiurbrad. Has 
Mr Cojnbr r\ri niaiiipidatrcl \our rapid r 

sm nil y\>, 

On, avi*. A’ JM) till rfty-tbrrr oi u or-' or latir'dlirs air — rmniinnis. 

Noirrn. 

In my dr\ i-lopi'mrnt wondrr is u ry laiLo*; ami lirru-toio \on ma\ sup.- 
])Os|. jjow J am asionisiied. Hut, my dear w ealliei -w israeri*, pimei-d ^\ itli 
yoiir di'serijdioij. 

siin ill lue 

rii4*n, sir, w liat a ulorious ajijirleel in a blaek Ims, ' ( onird brel and 
gi(‘rn- w /jfl n{) ill tbeir steam your soul to bra\eii. I be meediesi nluttf>n} 
is and heconies a virtue. I'.afiiig, for eatiinr's sakr, and in oblivioli 

o’ ii- tri’mil f’ause, is lfM*n the most sjined f»’ bouseliold duties. 'J'be sweat- 
drop'^ tii'iit ''tand on your brow, while your Jaws arr i lunKine', is heaiitilu' 
as Wh dew on the mountaiii at sunrise— as poeliral as tbr foam-helU on tbe 
fio^orn o’ tbr j^iitterin’ river. 'Hie nuisir o’ lsni\ 4 *s |,,,d fork', is like that o’ 

iiuti's ami 'atl i erorders," hri'afliiiiL'' deliberair valour;” ami tldiik, sir, 
oi» ibinlc ! ’noo the imnri nation is roosed by tbe power o’ eontrast lietweeii 
ibr gor-eock lyin’ wT Ids hiittered bn;ast on tlu' inatd <i* bis btu k upon a 
b«*d o’ brown toasted breed, and wliurriii’ aw a’ in vain doon the w uiid afore 
the di-ath-shot, ami then lapnel-teiTy Jieml ovct heels, on the blue lift, ami 
dvon on the greciibw ard or the blooiuiiig heather, a battered and bluidy 
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ImimcIi irortiC'oiis niid ulorious still in tlu.Mlead-tliraws, youi- only 

Idl'd ul PnnidiM' I— i)patli and di^strur*tion I 

! The .s/jHtU orul u iiidow of thc_ ^n'fifjuny is ij?own in with a //v.- 
on nfftnts r/ ash. TSuhth (i/ifl the SiiLriiLKn prostrated antonfj 
the rnuis. 


NORTH. 

An* you anioH^ llio survivors, Jauif‘s ? wounded or doad r (^An awfid 
pan^t .) Ala^ ! alas ! wjio will Avrite my Epitlialaiuium ! And must 1 li\e to 
* <*(* tlio day on w liirli, () gentl(! Sliepherd, tlie^o withered hands of mine 
must hdtor tliy Epicedia ! 

SIIEPlir.RU. 

( ), l(‘ll me, ir tin* toddy has been upset in this eatasiruiihe, or the 
tuw'cr ot nud a’ the spei'rils ! 

NORTH. 

' Snpinjrtnof himself on his elhoWy (tnd rydnfj tlu f dot hoaid, 

jii'j and i’owiT aie* both miraoidously ]in‘«'er\ed amidst the ruins I 

''iieeiiERj). 

I lioii :'m I a dead man, and Isiid in ajiool o’ hluid. Oh I dear me ! Oh ! 
d<‘Mr m • ! nil bioktai lo/en has ent my jnirular I 

NORTH. 

Nei .iue wmvMjt up, Ul}' de?ir, dear Slu*]djerd, for a dead man, 
111} c — I ''hall In* on niy lee's ]irest‘ntly, san*ly they ean- 
hi.i ])oili Im' hioivt'ii ; and it' 1 ean Imt net at niy tajio-Liarter, I do not despair 
.)! hehi" ahie t‘» lie up the i‘aroTuh 

‘ ns i*?ti ici>. 

Ihi' tne hel( !(.i j. needle and thread, — What’s this? Tin leiitin’ I 

y7/( '•‘iii'i'Ui t<i> /ud/Zs away ; tmd AoRth hanny neor<ii'd Ins 
f,,"/ ii-r'i th' !'< H rmh nlhp ( nt< t ,Mi Aaihro"! ^ M<ni, CiDiT, .'sir Da- 
\i;j Kin(. Ih vw^and 'I' \ ei'VT(»i Rih, < R//i nodti^ aim-. 

NORTH. 

\n,i. Ul Li'-ioii— uiu- ami all of you, away like lii.ditninL' tor Lawton, Y(»ii 
■ ln?M , Ami lo'^c, •'Upp(»’t Mr lloue in tliis, 1 ieai, mortal swoon, DmTt 
t.du' i'im h\ li.e ft et, Amhio-e, Init lift U]) his lieacl, and ^u])port it on your 
ki.ee 

\lr \'ii;u "1. [ji'i nttp jIk! I t..d^ but ivtth mutli t( nf^t/nt ubt^'i (he 

iitiriJ'iii 

-urmn'Ki), {*>!»( uinfi ^o'.s tyts.) 

,1, \.}u .dill lii.liei, tt>o, Awiiu'o'n* r ”i'i'* a dreadtu’ ]»lai’e. hat a 

, 1 ‘iii !(>: .1', ik louii, or ( lootii* ’ll hear im, N lie hen tin' Imose — 
• r,, ’ ‘,;i \,, j,i,\ !,),• the da},ar«* y<m hen* too, and has a’ our dathii’ 

i onm !o )]u' a I i.i ’ 


Ncuern. 

i.e.e, oi\' (i-'ei J.ime>, do } ou thinlv you an* : In the llntid. 

"Ill mil Ro. 

\'.i,.ive, llmiie'.l indeed, l^narfeil awa’ in a hluidy "woon, and hae 

:l'’l^m.ie*i i n a K'ai i u' (‘lernity, NoeU’s Vinl)n»"iana* indeed ' And n hare, 
,, 1 ) ■ ui .;!( i" ihai puii, "lioit-liaun'd, harniie"" body, Ciiirney r line we pu’d 
1:1111 wV u" to ilie holtomh*"" pit? 

NORTH. 

Ml .\ml).(»"e, lei me support hi> head, while you Iniiiir the Tower ot 
Mabel. 

; >li \Mi:i;o"i briih/.’^ the Tuii'i r if Babdy and ajijdus t/u buidiDunts 
(o thi Sill, mil un’s tips, 

Mii.mii:Ri> 

Whu'k} l.i'K* ‘ 1 daiinia tasU* it, for it ean lie nai'tldiiLi' hut melted sul- 
plmi. Net hd me just pn'e'l. it has a uiaisi unearthly similitude to Glen- 
liM 'i, Oil! Ml' North — Mr North — tak alV lliae horns iVai* > our head, lor 
ihevhe ;.'du’ leiir^oim*, llae you ^rotten a tail too ? And are you, or are 
\ou not, am wm’ me lhal simple qiiestioii, au Imp o’ Darkness r 

North. 

Ik'ju a hand, Mr Anihvosi*, and ^iNe Mr Hogg Loudou-carries to his ehaii . 

[North and ibiHRusL maUudfy irona uriifts^ and bear the SiiLenutn 
to /us scat. 
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'illFI’IlKUD. 

Hoo tlio wund Miiihs through the lozeiilesn ^vuntlow, nwaukeniii’ iuto ten- 
fold fury the Blast-Furuaee. 

7 i( -/’///< r iMon. Cvddt, Kino Pki>i\, Stt J)\vii> (iam, and Tapi’VToi nir. 

Mon. c \i)KT. 

Mr Liston has left town to attend the Perth Bn*akiieck, whieh has had an 
«>\(M turu on Queensferry Hill — ainl ’tis said many legs aiul heads are frac- 
tured. 

T \ppYToriui:. 

He’ll no he hack afore iui<lni<‘ht. 

AMiiaosK, {duKtism^f t mum . ) 

How dan* you speak, sir ? 

Noinif. 

Mo‘'t unlucky that the capsize had not heen delayed for ten niiiiuteK. How 
<lo you feel liow, Jaui(‘s 'r 

sUFPIlKIl n. 

Keel ? Ine\erwas better in my life. But whalV the matt(*r wi’ ycmi 
nose, sir / About half way doon the middle, it has take?i a turn at riglit 
aiii:le‘» towards your left lui^*. Ane thi‘ sj)lint(‘r-hais o’ the window ijas 
ba^lic/l it fra(* the line o’ propriiUy, and Aou're a frig ht for life. Only look 
at him, irenflemen, saw ye <‘\er siccau a ]>h(*esi<»gnomy ? 

NOKTU. 

'Karrier'', begone ! ( Lmud 

-HI. Pill Ut). 

W e’re Iwa (l.itl fules — that’s sun* aneueh — ainl di<l the jnibrn* k<'n o’ thi-, 
i)ie idiowits wad cry out, “ HulVoouery — Bullboner} !” — ibit we can nevei 
■ U liet e A\ ithout lo/«*ns. 

Jt(-mtr) Mr .XMitao-i,, and a ijarpf nt* t'y oath a tan M'tndaa ana . 

Noin n, 

L(‘t me ailjUst the pulley-. It fits to a hair. t‘)l d<*ue, dea«'ou. I.i\pe- 
<lition’s the soul of husiiie-s — oft* with your «*aulker — *rhanK yf>u— (hMul 
ni_Iif. 'Mr AMiiao-i' <00/ ('ar/aid't < .unnt with th< di/af>, 

siir.nii no. 

.Inkini: and jink- a])ai t, Mr North, theie’s bluid on ymn no-e. l.et me 
pit a bit o’ black stiekiu’-phiister on’t. 'rin'r^ — Mis (ientle u ud think ynu 
U(d\o killin’ wi’ that beauty spot on ymir iM*b 

N«uri u. 

Hu-h.— Pia\, James, do ^ou IndicNe in the I)e\il 

siihPiieun. 

Jiist a- lirnilN as I belie\e in you, sir. \'et, I cfnifess, I never couhl e 
tin* sin in abusin’ the neerdoweel; wlieiaais mony folk, no mver and ahune 
1 ePr.-’inu-, in ither resp<*cts, ham! uj) theii hauns and the whites o’ their een 
uhemMiM- you salireeze Satan -and t ry “ NMiisi.t, whisht !*’ My mind muei 
}et has a’ my day- uot rid o’ ony early iiupi essjoii ; and against baith reason 
and revelation, 1 canna think o’ the IhMwil ev<*n yet, without seein’ him w i’ 
irreat liig gogLde fiery een, a mouth like a foumart-trap, the Inn ns o’ a 
f.aiicasjjire kvloe, and a tutted tail atween that o’ a bill’s, a li«ni’s, and a 
teegeer’s. Let me sm* liim when I wull, sleepin’ or waukin, he’s aye tin* 
vena leerin’ iinae-e o’ a wood-mit. 

NORTH. 

Mr Soulliey, in souk* of his inimitable Imllad-, has turned him into such 
ridicule, that he has laid his tail entirely aside, skrewefl oft* his horns, hid 
his hoofs in Wellingtons, ami appefmul, of lat<‘yi‘ars, in shafie ami Lfarb more 
uo/thy of the Prince of tlie \ir. 1 have seen such people turn up the 
wh’tes of llmir eyes at the Laiireafi*’^ profanity —forgetting tliat w'it and 
iiuinoiir are never better employed tliaii against sii]iei stition. 

Mn:piii*:iu>. 

\ye, Mr Soothey’s a real wiitty man, forhyi* In'ing a great po(‘t. But do 
you ken, for a* that, my hair stands on end o’ its tinglin’ roots, and tiiv skin 
aimi-t < rawls aft* my body, whenever, by a blink o’ the storrn-<lri\ eii 
moon, in a mirk nicht, I clianre to forgather wi’ aulde Clootie, Honru*, and 
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rnft-tail, in the inuldln o* Minn? wide moor, nmanjr haps peat-inopsi^K, 
and (juapiniros, iiae ]ioufi(? witliui iiiony miles, aii(f the uncertHiii weathtn- 
pdeain, blackened ])y sonio auld wood, Hwiiipin’ and siiphin’ to the uind, 
it’ hotchin’ wi’ warlocks. 

NORTH. 

Poo — I should at once lak(‘ the bull by the horns— or sidzlnp him by the 
tail, dri>(* him with my crutch into the nearest loch. 

SIIKPIIKKO. 

It’s easy sj)eakin’. But you see, sir, lie never ajipears to a man that’s no 
tVicht(‘ned atorehaiin out o’ his seven senses — and imagination is thetrreatest 
«*ooard on earth, breakin’ out into a cauld sweat, his heart loup, loujiin’, 
lik(‘ a tish in a creel, and the retina o’ his ee represmitin’ a’ thiiifr", mail 
especially them that’s ony way infernal, in pvuesonn^ features, ilreadfidly 
disordered; till n*ason is shaken by the same ])anic, 'judLunent lost, anil 
the hail sowle ilistracted in the insanity o’ F(‘ar, till you’re nae bettei than 
a ^taii^-starinu- imnlman. 

Nom n. 

( rood — James — trood. 

sUr.l’IIKH o. 

In sie a mood couhl ony (')iristian cretur, cvmi Mr Soothey hiin‘'er, 
lak’ hand o’ the deil (‘ither by the horns or the tail — mail* likely that in 
luoc/ied desperation you loU]> wi’ a ‘•jiamr on the bristly back o’ the 
l^\il Ane, wha tralhips afV wi’ you <Ienientcd into sonn* loch, \vln‘re vmi 
aie found floatin' in the niornin’ a swollen corp, wi’ tin; mark o’ claws on 
youi haAv^e, your mm hanpin’ out o’ their sockets; \amr head ‘cjjlpml wi’ 
soniefhinp war than a tammyhawk, and no a sinpl(‘ bane in your body tliat's 
uojiTund to masli like* a malefactor’s on the wh<‘«‘l, for lia\ju’ curst the Holy 
i iKpiisition. 

voUTir. 

^Ml\ , my dear Siif‘ph(‘rd, ee'nitis, 1 feel, can render tcnible* e\eu the 
nn'aiH'st superstition. 

siii.rn run. 

Meanness and majesty signify nacthiiii: in the supernatural. I'xe seen 
an <'\])r<*ssi<in in tin* (*(*u o’ a Jived, w i’ its heael tnnieel to the ae side, and 
tlioii'^'h in Lren(‘ral a sliy bird, no e'arin’ for you thoni^h you |)r»*s»‘ut wmr 
I untr at it as if a on an ere paun to shoot it an i’ a pun, tliat has made my n ei rn 
lieart-strinps crunkle uji nn i’ the tbouchts o' some indetinite (wil enmin’ 

I kmit not frae NNliat ijuartcu* o’ tin* loweM'in’ beavims. f’tir jiyets, at rertmn 
limes ;nid j»laces, au‘ no eanu\,aiul tbeir in*])s bmk as if tln-N \n i‘re jimkiu' 
al moit-cloths. 

NORTH. 

(.Voss liim out, Jauu's— cross him out. 

sur.imiiKn. 

\ raM'ii lupiiin’ at the booels o’ a dea<l horse is naethinii ; but ane sium' 
a' 1>> himsel on ar»>ck, in some* lancly irh*n, anel croak enoakin*, naebody can 
think Nvhy. noo lookin' saAnirely up at tin* sun, ami noo leaiin’, no in Imnirer, 
toi Ids eaaji’s fii’ «»’ e*arrion, but in aiipe*r and rape*, tin* meiss aneatb lum 
AN’i’ 1u*ak or taAvlons ; anel tlioupli you shenit at him Avi’ a’ your micht, ucaci 
sice'vin’a sinph* fit frae* bis stance, but absedutely lauebiu’ at you wi'au hm- 
lid iiulh'i* in the sooty throat o’ him, in derision ei’ y«ni, am* e»’ God’s ii‘a- 
souahle m’eaturs — I say, sir, that sie a bird, wi’ sic unaccoontable e*onduct, 
in si( fill inhuman solitude, is a friclits mu* ele*nie>n : ami that Avlie*n you si‘e 
him lioj), hojijuii’ aAva*, wi’ pre*at iiimjis in amanp the re»^iem ei’ roe*ks, you 
Nvuxbia follow him into liis anneient lair for eniy eamsideratiou Avliatsoin« 
eNer, hut turn your fae*e deum the* ph*n,aii<l thank (iod at tin* sound o’ some 
distant bap-jiipe*. men are* augurs. Ve*t sittin’ htwe*, what can* 1 for a ra- 
Ncii iiiair than I’eir a liow-towely r 

NORTH. 

’I’ln* elevil in Se’otlaiid, during Ibe ehiys of witchcraft, Avas a most e‘on- 
te*mj>tibb* e-liaractor. 

SHKPUERI). 

Sae* nuickb* the* bette*r. It showed that sin maun be a b)w base state, 
wlieu a superiJtitiQiw age couUl ciubtidy it in a nac mail* imposing i!nj***r- 
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soiiation. I slind like 1o kon, distinckly, tlio oriuin o* Seoliisli witclirrafl. 

as*t altoirethor iiidii^onous, think ye, sir ? or coft or borrowed frue other 
kintras ? 

^ORTH. 

I am writing: a series of articles on witchcraft, James, and must not fore- 
stall myself at a Noctes. 

SIIEPIIF.PD. 

K«‘ep it a* to yoursel*, and nae loss. Had 1 been born then, and chosen to 
play the dee^ il 

NORTH. 

You could not have done so more effeetnally than you ditl some dozen 
years ago, by writing the Chaldee Manuscript. 

siimiiun. 

Hoots ! — I wadiia hac condescended to let auld llaodniten Aviiteiie^ 
kiss .* ■■■ 

NORTH. 

That prncti<‘(* certaiidy showed the deul to be no gentleman — Jiut,))ray, 
who e\er thought lie was one r 

siiEPiiLRO. 

Didna Milton ? 

Niuerii. 

\o, James. Milton makes Satan — Lucifer himsidf— -Prim of tin* moni- 
inti' — s<|uat down a toad by the ear of Lve asle(‘p in xVdam’s bosom in the 
miptial-bower of Paradise. 

>1111*111 ko. 

An ev<*’s-drop})er. ?vae mail* de‘'})ieable ebaiacier on eaiih m in hell. 

NORTH. 

\nd afierwanis, Jame^, in fin ball ot llniT daik con^ivioi'^, in the pic- 
Nence-chaml»ev ot Pandenioninm, \\ lum smbicniv lo ih(‘ •^taitled lia/e oi all 
hi'' a^'NiMiibb'd iM'ci’s, their eri'al .'snlfaim. with “ fiilmmt hea<l»” “ ^tui-hrilihl 
appears," and eodlike addre'^'-ie'^ tin* demons— W hal liajvpcns 'r n di‘>ma! 
unisersd hi‘*s — and all are seipeiit^'I 

''111 eni.Ri), 

foan’ is the passati'i* — and out o' a' bounds inaLiniliceiil, a\ont out itiicr 
imagination o’ a' the sons u’ men. 

NOHTII. 

my d»*ar James— tbi* de\il, tlcpend upon it, i" // i/t ( uf) — a 

pool pitinil sr oundrel. 

'in.mii.ki). 

Vet 1 1^11001 ijiiite aiii rCMN i’ ^'niniLmn hi-' Viehi '1 hoiiL- lim, v\ ho '-a^ s, '^a- 
1,in, thou art a thnu • 1 canna pii tun* itini to my mimJS or Mllin’ w i’ hi" 

liiiLier in liis mouth, at the donp o' the lunn — Looliy. 

NOitTIJ. 

A^‘i yon musi allow tliat hi" education lias bcmi \ei N nnicii )ir,'h*( icd — 
tliat liis know li'du'c, llmuiih nii"Ci*iIancoiis, is snpertii ial — ilial nc silm no 
sul»ject ihorouglily — and ne\cr gets to the bottom of aii\ lhinu^ 

"111,1*01 HO. 

\o e\en o' Jiis ain jiit, Put it wadua he lair to blame liini lor tiuil, toi 
if has muie, 

NOHTH. 

i'heii he ii^ such a poltroon, that a chihl cun friiihteii jjim into h}sicjicKs. 

Ml him KRJI. 

7'riie — true. It can <lo that, just by kiieelin' dou n at the hedsnh’, fauldiii' 
its hauiis toifether, wee hit jiuwm to wee hit ]»a\\ ni, tuinin' up it" blue ecu 
to haa\en, and whusperin’ tin* land's JbauT. 'J'hat "cis Satan into a fit — 
Jikt a great hiir he-goat in the statTgo*!" — ail he sets owio the hoes — ainl 
\vc * .iamie, tie\er .siispi'ckin that it's the miicII o' ' ulphur, bla w " out the 
hing-ivick’d cauide that has lK»(*n dreepiii’ its creesh on the table, and ct eeps 
into a warm sleep williin bis father’s bosom. 

.NORTH.' 

I ha\e i^onietimeH ainuned uiyidelf with conjectuiing, James, what may be 
hb ujiiuioii uf tUe Mtiguisiuc. 
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'sllKIMIlRD. 

Him r(‘a(l tiio Mai>aziii(‘ ! It would 1 m* Avormwood to him, sir. W'nur tlmn 
tliiH* hoiiny rf*d-clM*(*k<*d ai[)|»l(*s that lurnod wiUiiji liis mouth into sand and 
ashrs. Vet I w uss h(* would hofonn* a rr*guh'. subscriber— aiid tak it in. 
VMiu kens that it ini^rhtna reclaim him— -and ' 

“ Fm Avae to think upon yon den, 
en for /u>' sake !’* 

NORTH. 

eiven tin* dcAil his due— a\ hat think ye, James, of these proposed 
prosecutions of the Press? 

sirmiKki). 

\\ ha’s Liaiin to tak the law o’ PlaekAVood iiuo : 

NORTH. 

Not PlaelvAvood, 1 ml tin* neAV'«})aper-press, aa itli the Standard — so ’tis said 
— and the i\lo/niiw Jotuaia], at the ln‘ad. 

•'iieeiiLRO. 

1 n(‘\«‘r In ard t(‘ll o'l afoK*. \\ha\ the public persecutor r 

suirnr. 

The Duke of WVlliuyloiL 

^Jll I'UJ Ki). 

i iiar*^ a « onti)oijded ie(‘, it ever there Ava>' ane tauld in tin’s Avarld, 

NORTit. 

loolv at me, I am ^i'lioi;". 'Die criim* laid to their charee is that 
of jiM\ii!.i eude.'iv oui <‘d to briiiii’ the novermnent into eontemiU. 

•'Hi/ani i<i>. 

If a erime Im* ' mmi in ]n‘opovii('n a•^ it's tliilVeenh, 1 am free lac* coiife-'-, 
.1^ ihe\ s;i\ in I’.M ii.iment, tlnit the l>nn<:iu’ o’ the Lovernmeut o’ this kiiitta 
im>> e(»niempi, oiauu !>e a nn-^demeanour <f nac* muekh? mairiiitude. 

son i u. 

i\'iiu(p> if I' wiuiiL; lo des]»iM‘ any thiiii* ; atid <‘ertainlA\ in tin* hiiilH"'t 
( Ii-h), il ‘-0. ^^ords^^orth tim*ly sjiv's, “ Ih* who feels contempt 

I'.i ..n\ I him. , ku ulties w hic'h he ha'- ne\ er U'^ed." 

sHI I'HI RO. 

riieii \\ iuisw orih ha*' taeullle'- in almndance tliat he has ne\ (u* used . fo> 
lie leels !•( >11 tempt for e\ ei y le<*A in’ thiiii.'. in tin* shape* eiiln*r o' «naii or woman, 
t'lat < ,111 w 1 ite as ifiidc o[ l>«‘tier ])Oi*ti y than himsel — Avliieh I alloo i** no ca-'V ; 
hi * *-1111 ifs ])o'-Mhle, and ha*- he<Mi dune, and a\ ill be dime airain,by me and 
oin iN. Put that'*- liimin’ aua Irae tin* suhjet t. — Sae it's actionable to de- 
jii-e tin* l:o\ ei iinieiii ! In that ca*-!*, no a word o’ ]>oliiics this nicht. Do 
' e admire tin* ;.’o\ cmnimml : 

NORTU. 

^ai'et are tin' u-e- of ad\ ersily, “ 'Tliat, like tlie toad, uyly and veiiomou*i, 
weals yet a }n’e<’iou'- j<*w id in its head.” 

-m eurutv. 

tun tnimiliin' tin* a]>(itude o’ the fu'-t t>airl o' tin* similitmh*. Ini'- tin* pi e- 
o'lii :40\ci nmcni a precious jcwc'l in its lH*ad 1 doot it — allliouirh the 
Duke o’ Wi'lliu^ton may, for ony thinii 1 Kc’ii to tin* eontrar, hao like Ila- 
zlilt — and like* him d<*ny il too — a carlmucle on Ids nose, 

NORTH. 

It the LioAenmn'iU IniiiL:’ aetious airaiiist the Standard and the Morniiiir 
Jtmriial, it must then, to be consistent, iii.stjuitly aft(*rAvard.s institute an ac- 
tion of cl \c*i y siiiijular ainl peculiar kind — an action asraiust itself. 

sjiiU'iiKHi). 

i:h ' 

N.UITH. 

|''ov haviiw not only emlcRA oured, but beyoud all «*\pectalion of the most 
sanguine, sncc<‘i‘de(l in o\ erw ln*lnnuL^ itself beneath a load of eontempt, from 
which all tin* spsnb s imd slunels of all the ministerial hiri‘linirs, whether 
Tiiijiishmen lc‘c‘din^* on mast-beef and plum-pudding, or Irishiin*u on “wet- 
luis” and ])ra(‘s, or Scotehnnm oii hri>se, huttm*, and brimstone, will never, 
hetwec'ii this dale and the Millennimu, supposing some thousands of the most 
slaAish of llie tlircc luiliou': working ciLtra houi*^ succeed iu disiuterring \t, 
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nov, dij;’ till thrv die, o\er roino witliin a myriad cubir feet of jiotrofyinnr 
‘'keloton. 

sIIKPlirUD. 

But surely the Duke wull baud the liauus o’ the Wlii^ Attorney ? 

NORTH. 

riie Duke, who lias stood iu a liuiidred battles, calm as a tree, iu the tiie 
nf }i park of Freiieh artillery, eaniiot surely, James, I n^ree with you, turn 
pale at a sliower of paper pellets. 

sllKl’IIKWD. 

No ]>;de wi’ fear, buf aiblin^ wi’ anirer. Ira furor brevis. 

NORTH. 

Bett(*r Latin than any of Hazlitf’s quotations. 

sHKlMir.Rl). 

It /.N l^atin. But do you really think that he’s mad > 

NORTH. 

I aduiin‘ the apoptheirm, James. 

siieeiitRi). 

ril lay a hotruir <>’ whusky to a saueer o’ salloo]>, that tin* t^n\ermnent 
ne\er briniis its ai-tions airaiiist tin* Stannard and Jurnal. 

NORTH. 

But there’s no salloop in Seotlanil, James— and wen* I to lose niv wairei, 
1 must import a sam-er-tull from ( ‘oekaiirne — which w ould be attmuled w ith 
< oiisi(h'rald<* e\pen-'e — as neither smack nor wayyon w ould take if on boaid, 
and I should iia\e to s(*nd a special me^^en^er, pi'rhaps an express, to Ali 
Ia‘iL*li Hunt. 

siii;i*HrRi>. 

hat are the ithei jiapeis savin* till’t r 

NtlRTIi. 

Ml on tire, and bla/.inir away with a proper British spirit — (dobe, l^xanii- 
m*]*, and all — exiaqit “ yon trembling coward who forsook his master,” the 
shameful yet shameh^ss sla\(‘, the apostati/iiiir Courier, whose unnatural 
hue of teririversution is so d<*<‘p, ami ])la< k-irraim’d, and intense, that once a 
quarter he is smui turnino* his back upon himself, in a style justifvinir a 
mu< )i-ridieuled but most telicitoiis phrase of the late Lord CasflereaLrh ; so 
that tin* few cot}e<‘-house readers, who occasionally witness Ids traiis- 
t<»rm;itions, haM* hmt:' iri\‘*n up in despair the luqieless task of tryiie/ to dis- 
cn\j»r his bra/f‘n tac^' from his w oodmi posioiior*', and let the fu'^ns uatnra, 
w ith all its nionsti osities, lie beh»w the table bespitten and bespurned, tn 
stfuln snuforum. 

"ur eiii’KO. 

J hat’" ',\ n]ai"l "^\eepin’ and soimrous spoedmen o' oral \ ilup»u*ation. 

NORTH. 

rin* Lilnu ty of tin* Press can nev<*r be perlectly pure from lii’entiousness. 
it it w ere, I stjould propose I'aUimr it the Sla\eiy of the l^ress. What sense 
is there in telling any set of men by all maimer o ' means to speak out bohl- 
)y ehout their t:o\enmi s and theii i:rie\aii(‘es, for tliat such is tin* biiflirii^ht 
ot Brirons -to open tln*ir months liarii-door wide, and roar aloud t<» the 
heavens with Iiirn^^s of w hiidi the imwhiuei} is worked hy sti*am, a hiLdi- 
pres,mire-<*ni:iiie--aiid yet the moment they beein to bawl beyond rhebiitb- 
liirht of Britons, w hat justice is there in not only commainliiiLr the alore- 
said hain-door-wide mouths to he shut, Imlted, locked, and the k<*y-hole 
hermetieally sealed, but in pimiHhinir tin* baw limr Britons for ba\in;:, in tin* 
ontliusiasm of their vociferation, ahiised their hirthri^dit of cryintr aloud to 
file winds of he:i\en against their real or iinairinarv t\ rants and oppri'ssor.s, 
by fun*, imprisonment, exjiatriafioii, or not impossibly - -deatli ? 

' SIIKCUKRI). 

Sic coin! net ean ])roceed onlv fine a inaist l onsuimnate ipmrance o’ tin* 
naMire o’ the human mind, uiul a wiifu’ and wii ked non-understaiidiiqc o’ 
that auncii'iit apoptlie^ni, “ (iie an inch, aiul you’ll tak an ell.” \oo, 1 say, 
debar them the inch by an ack o’ the lej^islatun*, if you wull; but if voii 
allow them the ineh, wull vou flee in the face o’ a’ experience, line them 
for a toot, and hang them tor an ell ? Tlial’u siinijihij^h. 
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NORTH. 

Jainos, I sliall cortaiuly put j^ou into Parlianicnt iipxt dissolution. 

SIIKIMIKHI). 

lint I’ll no paiiir. For although I’m romploti* mai^tor o’ tho Kn<r]i>li lan- 
irunuo and idiom, I’vo ^ott<‘]i a slicljt Srottisli acrcmt tliat mirlit soom singu- 
lar to tlio Southrons; and coidbun* nu* "in I <*oiild hear to ho lauchon at hy 
tfio stammorin’ roofs that hum and ha yoimor like sao mony hoobic*s tryin’ 
to roj)oat hy In^art thoir h'SKons frao tho horn-hook. My ju'ido couldna suh- 
niit to th(‘ir “ Hoar — hoar — hoars I” hy way o’ dorision, and 1 wudln* apt to 
shut my niovo, an<l"iosomo o’ thoin a douss on tho oliai’ts, ora clink on iho 
si<h* o’ tho hoad, oontrar to tho rulos o’ Parliamont. 

NORTH. 

With s4*arooly an oxooption — now that BrouLdiam is mute — savo Sadler 
and llnskisson, who in \ory dittbrent styh*s spoak admirahly, tlio inomhors 
of tho Lower llouso ar(‘ a ]»ack partly of port praters, shallow, suporficial, 
co\ooinhi(‘al, and ]>odantio — yos, .lamos, ahsolut<dy ])r*dantic — and parti} 
<lrawling dunoos, who dole out a \ast fund of facts, one and all of \Nhi(h 
ha\o fiii'urod for Avooks, months, years, in all the nowspaj)ors, motro])olitan 
and provincial, and have ceased to he familiar to Wilkie’s Villatfo Politi- 
cians. 

•*lir.I»IIhRI). 

1 ax iiardon, sir, for int(‘rrupiin*' you ; hut did you see Mr \Vulki(^ when 
ho was in Scotland thi^ time — and if you did, hor> is ht*^and what for di<l 
)m‘ no come out h\' to Mount Ben"or r 

NOUTU. 

'Pho I’rinco of Paint(*rs is as tho \\ hoh‘ W(m hi wonirl w i^h, well and haj)])y, 
and in soidal coin^'iso d(*lii:htful as o\ or — simple yot original — plain }ct 
pr<»found — calm yet enthusiastic — and his whole chann ttu- < (////y/o.'.tf/ l>y th<' 
ihouiihtfulnoss of a "<*nius, that in his art works it'^ way slowly and surol} 
through many n multitude of coiico]itionH to tho linal i<ioa which with con- 
>ummat(* skill ho emhodios in immortal forms. And may tho coUmrs he 
immortal too — works om* and all, lahorious though they ho, of inspiration ’ 

MIKOIIKIU). 

Put what fordidna he come otit bye this time to Mount Boncror " I wool 
rememhor Ceor"o Tamson hringin' him out in the hair^t o’ 1S17, and me 
leadin’ till thenrpairt o’ The Manuscrijip, 

NORTH. 

What ! the (dialdeo" 

sUEPllLUn. 

hat else f Hoo they lyeuch ! 

NORTH. 

Pad ;is was tho haranguing, and trood the hummin" andha’in', at the Ed- 
inhuruh Forum of old, James, w’horo lirst you fulmined over (ireece," vet 
for o\ en-dow'u right hammering stupidity, St Sto])hens exceeds iln‘ Forum 
far. Noi was yon queer comii’al hody, James, the wet* hit smug-faced, 
Ninooth-haired, low’-hrowed, pug-nosed, cock-chin'tl, haudy-h‘^i:ed, hiinqi- 
hacked Pree«*ntor to tin* Chaj>el rejoicing in the Auld Lit»ht, in Lihher- 
ton’s Wynd, w'ho used occasionally to open the question, the teniJi-pait 
so tiresome, after the ludicrousness of the exhibition had liot stale, as Sir 
rhomas lieatlu*r-l)reeches, stinking of Zummerset, looking from him with 
a face as fn*e fiom one single grain of meaning as a I'lean-swuqit bani-tloor, 
labouring to apply to speech a moutli manifestly made hy graeions nature 
for the exclusive purpose of holting imeon, vainly w agging in afrotliy sylla- 
huh of %vords a tongue in its thickness admirahly adapted, niul then only 
felicitously enqdoyed, for lapping iin lollipops, ever and anon with a paii 
of awful jmvvs raking up the coarse bristle ot Ids poll, so that, along with 
the grunt of tlie greedy pig, you an* presented w itfi the quills of the fretful 
])orcnpine ; and since the then and the there alluded to, gobbling up his 
own words— for meafiings liad he never none — like a turkey-cock his own 
voidings; and giving the lie direct- to the whole of his past political life, 
i)ul»lic and private, if indeed political life it may be called, wbicb was but 
like tbe diseased doze of a drunkard dreaming tlirougb a stomach dark and 
deep as the cider-cellar. 
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’=:iIEPIIEni>. 

To mylufffi, siir, the nv'iist shockiu* epitliot in our is — Apostate. 

Soon as you hear it, you a man selliii* his sowle to the deevil. 

NORTH. 

To Mammon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Belial or Beelzebub. 1 look to the mountains, Mr North, and stern they 
staun’ in a glorious jrloom, for the sun is struerj^hn* \vi’ a tliuuder-eloud, 
and faein*^ him a faint but fast-brii?htenin’ rainbow. The aueituit s])irit o' 
Scotland comes on me frae the sky; and the st>wle within me reswears in 
silein^e the oath o’ the C’ovenant. Tliere they are — the (’ovenantius — a’ 
i^atljer'd theffither, no in fear and trembiin’, but w i’ Bibles in their bosoms, 
and swords by their sides, in a irlen dee]> as the sea, and still as death, Imt 
for the soim’ o’ a stream and the cry o' mi i‘aiile. “ laU us siuu’, to the 
praise and doryo’God,the hundred psahn,” ijuoih aloud clear \i>ici\tlM)usih 
it be the voice o* an auld man; and up to Heaven bauds he his strami 
wither’d hauns, and in the gracious wunds o’ lieaven are tlyiiii^ abroad liis 
^ray hairs, or say rather, wliite as the silvtu* or the snan. 

N'OUTIF. 

Oh, for Wilkie ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Tlie eaofle and the stream are silent, and the heavens and the earth are 
broeht elost* theL'itluM* by that trinntphin’ psalm. \y(‘, the (Mouds reasr 
their sailinu: and lie still ; the tuountaiiis how their heads; atid tin* eni'i*-, 
do tlo'v not secMU to listen, as iu that remote plaee tin* hour o’ tin delejlit- 
ed ilay is iilled witli a h<»ly hymn to tin* Lonl (iml Urae! ! 

NORTH. 

My d(*nr She])lierd ! 

sunmit.R \), 

f)h ! if there should be sjttiu’ Tln*re— e\eit In that coniireijation on whieli, 
lik(' God’s own eye, looketb down the meridian sun, now sliinin' in the 
blue reirion—an Apostate ! 

NORTH. 

The lliouffht is terrible. 

MIKPIIIJU). 

But na, na, na! See that bonny bliie-ee’d^ rosy-cbeeked, frowden-haired 
las*-ie, — only a thouerht pjder than usual, swe(U lily that s}h‘ is, — half billin’ 
l»alf lyin’ on tin* ifreeuswaial, as she leans «mi the knee o’ lo".' stalw ai l uo'innl- 
fatiier — for the sermon’s heiruii, and all e\t‘s an*fa tejjed on the pi • .irhei -- 
look at lier till \ our heart melts as il -he \\ ere ) our ain, ami ( Jod had ji\ en 
you lliat lujautifu’ w'ee imaire o’ her >ait)t«*d inolluu , and tell me il ' on tliiuK 
that Ji’ tlie tortures that eruelty eould deii^e to iidllcl, woulfl e\er iviimj 
frae thae sweet innoeeut lips a*‘ word o’ abjuration o’ the faith in which 
the flower is jrrowin;: up amanir the dew-dra]>s o’ her uaTMe hills • 

NORTH. 

Never — never — never ! 

sin. rut Ri). 

She proved it, sir, in death. Tied to a stake on the sea-sands she stood ; 
and first she heard, an«l tlien she saw, tb(‘ white roarin’ <»’ the tide. But tlie 
smile forsook not her face; it lirichten’il in her een when the wat«*r reach’d 
her knee; calmer and calim^r was her voice (»f jirayer, as it beat .Mirain’ Ihm- 
lionny breast; nae shriek when a wave closed her lips for ever; and me- 
thinks, sir, — for nfreft on a;res hae lapsed awa’ sin’ ili;n martyrdotu, and 
therefore Imaiririation may Avithouten blame dally Avi’ uriid inelhinks, 
th.Nt as her golden head disap])eared, ’fwas lik(' a stai sinkin’ in the sea! 

NORTH. 

(»od bless you, my dearest James! sliake bands. 

SIlElMIf'JRD. 

When I think on these tilings — in ohlen times the produce o’ tlie common 
day— and look arouri* me noo, 1 con’d Vush to steek my emi in tlie dark- 
ness o’ death ; for dearly as 1 love it still, alas ! alas ! I am ashamed o’ my 
country. 
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NORTH. 

Wlial ail ontrry, iii siicli a predicament, would have been made by Lea- 
11if‘v-breoches ! 

sHKPiirnn. 

]bibl)lo and Hfjueak lik<* a pijr plotted. Jbit wliat warn* is lie than our ain 
I'orty-luvo ? (), they inak me scunner! 

NuRTlI. 

Does not the Duke of Wellintrton know that mortal hatred of the Great 
J^^easMre” is in tlie hearts of millions of liis subjects r 

sriKPllERI). 

TIis subjr'ct*^ ? 

NORTH. 

Ves, .bnnes, liis subjects; for I am m^t now speakincr of his slaves. His 
subjeris; and il* lx* lias that liorror at the idea of bein<r tlioiurht anibiticms 
t)f b<‘iii‘j Kim., hirli he choos<‘s, to e\iiir(* by the prosenitiou of llie I’res^^ 
and an attnek on its lony-establislied liberties, then must he be at this houi 
llte most miserable of men. For at this hour, he is the Kinir. No Kiiijr of 
Fntrland, but himself, could, I terily beliete, even if they wtuild, have (‘al- 
lied th(* Catholic (^uc‘'tioii. 

■'ULi'in lU). 

\V(‘ had bedter erv on Ciiirney no to tak doon tliis, for I jalouse ir\ action- 
able, iia, for oiiy thiiK/ f k(‘n, treasonable; and we may be haitli lmiiir(*d. 

North. 

No, Janu's, a\'(» are loyal to tin* back-hone. I'ill the day of my <b'nth w ill 
1 l aise II)) my fiM'hle voice in honour of the Hero of Waterloo. llesJiV(*d Fu- 
roj)(‘ — tlie woild. 'I'win-stars in Fiiiiland’s sky, imniortallv sliall hum tlf 
deified sj)iii|s (h \elsoii and ^Vel^ueJ:tou. 

-in IMU,R1». 

>'!»ur words ^ar nx' <f irian*. 

North. 

Ibit of uol)h‘ minds amhilion is both tlie first and tlie last infirmity; anin- 
(irmity il inusi,(‘veii in its most irlorions mood, be (Villed in all noble minds, 
<'\c(‘j)i tliat ot \lfre<l. In w ar, M elliriffton, the ( iaul-luinibler, is a ereatei 
name, immea-nrahly iireaier than .Mfred, the Dane-destroytu*. Htit in ])eac(‘ 

• -too, too painful would it he to ])ursue tlx* parallel—— 

siIhPUKRD. 

And theref'oie s)u)\<' ai'rosv the juii; di«'ht your broo, for you’re sweatin’ ; 
look less iierce and idoomv : and, u i’ yotir permission, )ien*’s “ The Kirk o' 
^eoilaml 

NORTH. 

\ve, let the ('hiucli of Ibijland pie[>aiv her pillais foi* an eartlx|uak.*, 
fi)r Ihearasound louder tlian all her orirans ; but our Kirk, small audsim]'b> 
tlionuh il b(‘, is built upon a rock that Vulcan ]iims»*\f may not uudevmine ; 
let the storm rai^e as haul ns it may, her liith* hells will cliet'rfullyjliiikh* iu 
the Innly-burly; no sacrileiiious bands shall ever flincf her pews and piil- 
])its into a honiire : on her roofs shall ever fall the dews and tlu» sunshine 
ol‘ l’ea(“('; Time may dilapidate, hut Piety w ill r(*huild her holy altars; ami 
h(*r e()ni(M‘-stone shall <*ii(lurc till ( hristiaiiity has prejiaivd Faith for nielt- 
iiw away into ll(‘aven. 

SUTPHF.RP. 

A kin’ o’ cauhlm'ss ami then a fit o' heat’s chasin’ ane anither throiigli my 
body; is the jmi: wi’ me y 1 a\ your ]»ardon. 

NORTH. 

W(‘ll th(‘u, James, millions abhor the (bvat Measure. And in their nhlior- 
rence, must they he dumb r No. They will speak ; and, it may be, louder 
and loncru’ too tliaii Uonaparte’s batuuics. Widliiurton liimself ('annot 
silence tlxur fin*. And if thi*ir etigim*— their onrau — the Press, speak trum- 
pel-ioii^m*d njrainst the Great M('a.sur(», and the Great Man who carried it 
hy st(*aliiia a march on tin* Friends of the Constitution, so as to take them 
fatally on Hank, and by bribing its Enemies, so as to bring tliein down in 
formidable array in front of the army of the Faltliful surprised in their po- 
sition — do(*s lie hope, powerful as he is in Place, in Geniuh, andin Fnine,io 
carry hy siege, by sai>, or by storm, that Battery which ere now has played 
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upon Tliroiu's till tlioy sunk in mins, and tln'ir rrowin'd Kinprs find (‘Icnnio- 
''Vnary ptMisioners into foreign lands ! 

I (lidna k4‘n, sir, you liad tlioclit sao higlily o’ tlio (JontU'incn o' tlio Peri- 
odical Press. 

NORTH. 

Perit)dit jil ! Time is not an element, James, that can enter into any just 
jiidiinn'nt on the merits of such a tpiestion. The same minds an* at work 
for the Press all ov4*r Britain, whate\er may be the seasons of their app(*ar- 
ance in j)rint. I do think \ery hi»hly of many of the Gentlemen of llie Pres-'. 
Noi does it matter one iota with me, whether they set the Pres> a-ijoingonce 
a-year or once a-day. 

SHLI’IIKIIP. 

I see there’s nae essential distinction. 

NORTH. 

With all my re\<*rence for Mr Southey, I cannot help thinkinif, that l>y 
s]>eakinir so bitttwly and contemptuously in soim* passai(es of his ad)niral)le 
“ Proufress and Prospects of Society,” of maga/incs ami newspa]jers. In* 
Iwis i;lanced asi<le from the truth, and been c^uilty of not a little discourtes\ 
to his literary brethren. 

.sIlKPIlkUl). 

He *'hou’<lna hae done that — but ye inauna be ancrry at Mr Soot In*}'. 

NORTH. 

Nor am 1. Wliy, Janies, the self-same men who write in tin* Quarterly 
Resiew, of which, in*xt ainl etjual to the accomplished and powerful f'ditoi , 
.Mr Southey is the ornament and support, w'rite, and that too not by fits and 
starts, but reirularly, and for both fame and bread, in magazines and news- 
pap(‘rs. Por many years, the I'ditor of the Quarterly Re\i(‘w, along nith 
our fiiend the Pi ofes*'or, w ho still h*nds me liis aid — (‘ontributed, as .Mi 
Southey and all the world know, largely to the Magazine which I have the 
honour of feebly editing; and so did and do some of Mr .Southey's most 
(‘steemed personal friendfci, such as Mr Lamb and Mr Coleridgi*. inde«‘d 1 
could shew Mr Southey a contribution-list of names that would make him 
stare — from Sir M alter Scott to Sir Peter Nimino. 

.<5IIErHKllD. 

Mr Soothey matin hae meant to accepp Blackwood. 

NORTH. 

I fear not, James. 

tjunriitun. 

'J'hat’s stm>j)it. 

NORTH. 

Tlie e<litoi of ( olbani’h Magazine is illustiious over Kurope — the best 
critic, and one of tlie best jioets of his aije; and niaiiy of his contrihulois 
arc, elsevvdiere, successful and iiiihienrial authors. Jn brief, I would heg 
h*ave to say most kindly to the Laureate, that as much, and perhaps more 
varied talent is shevv'ii in tliose twc» Magazines ev<*ry inoiitli, tlmii in that 
Review' cv'ery (piarter; and that, without any disparngenif‘nt to the best of 
all Quarterly Revii‘ws. 

.siiEnicRn. 

1 confess 1 canna help agreein' wi’ you, sir — though, at the same time, it’s 
kittlier to write in the Quarterly than in Maga. At ony rate, Lockliurt ay 
sends me back my articles 

NORTH. 

Wliicli I never do. 

^llEniKHD. 

T>imiayeV uiii. 

-NORTH. 

1'rue, we of Maga are not so pompons, niithoritativf*, dogmatical, docto- 
rial, fperliauH, however, fully more professorial,) as ye of the Quarterly ; we 
have not the s||ine satiHfa<‘tioti in constantly wearing wigs, and occasion* 
ally shovel-hatfi ; nor do we, like ye, at all times, every man’s son of yon, 
indite our articles with a huge pile of books encumbering our table, in a 
room Hurrouiided by maps, and empty of all bottles save oue of eye-water. 
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Our iiiico, do not coiiio from mountains in hd>(>ur, but out of small cliiuks 
and fninni»»M behind the chinmey-^difteks of our })arturient fanries. \\ hen 
our mountains are in travail they produce iiiriiiunotlis. Absurd, triiliu;:, 
and ridiculous, we often — too often are — ye iu‘\t‘r; luit dull, lu‘avv, nay 
stupid ye sonu'times are, while with us tliese, are iiniviM’sally admitted to be 
tin* most im])ossible of all impossible events in nature. In mere inforina- 
tion — or wliat is called knowledge — learning:, and all tluit—facts, and so 
lorth — we, willin<<ly f(i\e ye the pas: but neither are w(* iirnorant; on the 
contrary, wc ar(‘ well acquainted with arts and lit«*rature, and in the ways 
<d' lh(* world, up both to trap and to siiulf, which, save your rex ereuc(*s, 
y(Mi are not always to tlie d«‘ifree your best friejids could xx ish. You haxe, 
a nolion in your xvise luuids, that you are always xvalkinir in a<lxainc of 
the public ; xve hax(‘ a notion in our foolish ones, that xve are often nmnin;^ 
in the rear. Ye would fain l(»ad ; xx'e arc* c‘onteiJtc*d to cbixc*. As to dixi- 
iiity, yc* are all doctois, some* of you ])(‘rhaps bishops; wc*, at the best, but 
lic(‘nsed j)n‘aclM*rs. Yc* arc* all l^piscojmliaiis, and proud yc are of sbe-w- 
inir it ; xve* arc* all, or in-arly all, I*rc‘sbyt(*rians, and think no shame to oxvn 
it. \\jn‘thc*r yc* or xve arc* the* more* or the lc*ss biLrotc*d to our rc*sy)c‘etive 
c ieeds, ii jjot for us tcj but wc* do not sc*ruplc* to think, tliat on this 

point wc* haxc* irrc*atl\’ the* adxantairc* ox er our bn*tlir(‘u of the* south. Anti- 
catholics we both aic* — and at ^lie risk, j)(‘ih.a])s, (»f some little* tautoloiry, 
xve* add — Christians. In politic s we are steady as the* ])o]e-star; so j)c*rha])s 
aic* yc*; but c*loiids nc*xc*r obscuirc* our briLditnc*Ns ; whc‘rc'as, for some* fexv 
xeais ])ast, suc*li is the* d<‘usc* ^loom in wliic-h it bas bc*c‘n liidclen, your ]»ole- 
star lias, to the c*yc‘s of midniubt mariners, bc*c*u iuxisibh* in the sky. I'o 
sum uj) all ill one* sliort and pithy si‘ntenc-c*, the* Quartc‘rly Rc*xic*xvis t]jc* 
best pc*riociical in the* xxoild c*xc‘c‘j)t Hhu'kxx ckmI’s .Ma<.;:aziue, and Hlac-kxx'ocxrs 
.MaLa/inc* the* lx*"! pcuicnlical in the* xvorld c‘.\c c*pt tlx* (^uartc*i]y Uc.*xiew. 

sUM*lifJU». 

Haw - liaxv — lanv’! — iiiaist capital ! (), sir, but you’re bc*einnin’ to xvav 

xxutty. N’ou xx'c*re rather ii wc‘c* prosy about an hour sin’ ‘'Vne, but the* 
texidx, I’m thiiikin’, ’s bc*;;iniiiir to woik, and alien* a fexv jin's ye tank like 
an ()piuin-c‘aler. 

xou'ifr, 

Opium-Rater ! Where* lias be* hid his many-rolourM liead 

slII.eiILKI). 

Ik<*nua. liui hc'’s like tin* lave o’ tln*Lakc'is — xx hen he wons in \\\‘stmove- 
land, lx* forgets Maii'i, and ti’ tin* rest o’ the* c-ix ili‘e/cxl xvarld. 

NOUTII. 

Now, .bum's, all tliis beiiiLr tlx* c-as(*, xvhy xvill Wr Southc‘y sneer, or xxmrse 
than siic'c*!', at Moon-.MaLra, and ln*r .'^lar-satellUc*s r 

suhcinatn. 

A\ I* maim alloo a erc*at man liis crotc*hels, Tliere’s nae yierfec'lioii in 
mortal man; but e^iii lx\c*re to look for it ony xvbc’re, 'txx oiiUl be* in tbe 
lile, chaiac ter, and xvarks o’ Robert Sootlic*y. 

NOKTII, 

\\ ith i c‘spc*ct, airain, to Nc’xvs])ap<»rs — nenernlly spc*alvinir — tliey tire* con- 
duclc'd xxitli c‘\traordinarv lab*nt. I’ll be shot if Junius, xx’en* lu* alixe 
uoxx*, xxcmld sc*t tin* xvorld on tin* raxc*, as lx* did scum* lialf c‘c*ntury atro. 
iMaxy of the* Condon daily scribes xviitc* as well as exc*r lx* did, and senm* 
Ix'tter; witix'ss |)r (iilVorcl and Or Mai^inn, in that inccnn])arable j>aj>er tlx* 
Standard, or Raalirmn; and bundred.s, not iirc'atly inferior to Jiinins, xvrite 
in the* same sort of cnllinir tn*nchant. style of that c('h*bratc*d assassin. Times, 
Chronicb*, (dc»be, b’\amim*r, Hc*rald, Sun, .-Vtlas, Sjioc tator, one of tbe most 
able*, honest, and imlepc'ixleiit of all the Wec*klii*s, are frc*cpic*ntly distiu- 
Linishc'd by most admirable* xviitiiijr; and tbe .Movninir Journal, tboujj:b ofteui 
latlx'r ie*ii;j:thy, and sometimes unne*«*essarily xvann, cemstantly exbibits spe- 
c imeiis of most jioxxx’iful ceunpeisitiou. The Morniiiir l\>st, too, instead of 
Ix'iui'' xvbat it once* wat*^, a mere record of fashionable luovemc'utis, is a politi- 
e al |)ape*r noxv, full, for the most part, of a truly Ibitisb spirit, expressed 
xvitli truly British talent. If ZeUi be really liangeid, tbe editor of the Moru- 
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iiig Journal should lot him alone ; if ho he really unhanged, he ought to 
give the able editor of the Morning Journal a good hiding. 

SIIUPHERD. 

He’s aihlins no fit. But what’s the ineanin’ o’ that ? 

NORTH. 

ronfouiid ino, Jauu*s, if T know. 

SlIKPHRRO. 

Mr Southey, though, I’m Ihinkin’, does not deny tawlent to the daily or 
weekly Press; he anatliematooses tlieir pernieious prineiples. 

NORTH. 

True. But does he not greatly exaggerate the evil ? Most pernieious 
prineiples some of them do, with a trnly wiekeil ])ertinaeity, disseminate ; 
btit those which love and s))read truth, though-iuuliaps few('r in number, 
are greater in \)ower ; and even wen* it not so, truth is strong(*r than false- 
hood, and will ultimately ])re^ ail atrainst lier, and that, too, at no remote, 
time. Besides, I do not know of any newspaper that is (h*\oted to the 
sole worship of fals(‘hoo<l. We must allow scmu*, nay e\en great dilVer- 
enees of opinion in men's mimls, even on the nmst soliuun and in<»M sarr«‘d 
fiubjee.ts; we ouiflit not to tliink everything vvirked vv liicl» our understand- 
ing or conscioiiee cannot embrace : as tliere is sometimes Ibiind ])y our- 
selv«‘s, to our own dismay, nmeh bad iii uftr goo<b ^o, if we look with 
clear, bright, un jaundiced e 3 'es, we may oftt*n sec‘ miu li good in f/u n- bad ; 
nay, not unfrequently we shall then s«‘(*, that what vv(* were t(M> willing to 
think utterly bad, becans(> it was in tin* broad sboetof an einuny, is entiiely 
good, and feel, not without com]uinctiou and self-n‘]>r<mcb, 

“ I'as est et ah hoste dtXMM'i." 

sni:i»tii:Ri). 

\vo you no in danger o’ bocomin’ ovver camlid the noo, sir; in danger o’ 
rather trinunin’ ? 

Noirrit. 

No, James; 1 am merely triinming the vessel of my own moral reason- 
removing to the centre the sliifted ballast, that, on mv voyam* to the distant 
shores of truth, sin* may not, by making lee-way, drift oijt of Jier coui^i*. 
and bill in among' the breakms; and tlieu, Jifier putiing-aud sis'iug all right, 
1 return like a good ])ilot to the wheel, ami, with all sail ^et, w'ork up, with 
my merry crew% in tin* wind’s ey(‘, to the 'safest harbour in ail the Laud ot 
Promis(*. 

sm.PUURn. 

That’s a vveel-supporled >iniile. Y'ou aye speak w i’ uncommon sm^.^l- 
diim on nowtical atl'airs. 

NORTH. 

Que>tion — \Vlio are tlie ilangerous writers of thr flav ' Auswor— Dema- 
gogues and liilidels ; ihi'i’e being iiicluch*d in the latter, ami indeed also in 
the former — so, in truth, there is uo ^uch distinetiou, -Deists and Atheists. 
The lowest and vvor-'t Demagogues are ino'^tlv all dunci‘s, and theri'fore, I 
must ojiiiie, not alanuingly dangm’oiis to the stability of tie* stati*, or the 
well-l)eing of tin* jieople. Still they aii* pe^ts; they ])oIlute alelioiis.-w, 
and makr* niori* disgustful gin simps; the contagion of llieir had thoughts 
sometimc's sirkens the honest pool man with his himihh* ingle — irritates 
his weary heart, confuses his aching head, and makes him an unhajipy sub- 
ject, fit, and ripe, and ready for sedition, liiiekily the members ilf this 
gang occasionally commit overt acts of which tin* law can take Imhl; and, 
instead of writing them down, wliicli, from tin* utter dehasr*iin*iit of their 
understandings, as \vc*ll as that of all their iimvaslied proselytes, is below 
the province of the ])reHs, and indeed impossible, yon tie them down in a 
<*ell, and order them to he well ])rivately whipt, or yon niaki* them mount tin* 
tre^d-mill, and insist on lln'ir continuing to reason, step by step, in a cirele. 

siiueiir.RU, 

Besides, many o’ tinun, sir, gret hanged for crimes not at all of a literary 
•character, if indeed you excejit forgery—protligacy kills many more hy hor- 
rid diseases — flnd multitudes run away to America, or are sent to Svdnev- 
f’ov'c, or the “ still vex<*<l Berinoothes.” Sae I hoii]) the breed’s on the de- 
cline hy consuinj>tiou, uiid will afore long Hu clean out, dregs an’ a*. 
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NORTH. 

1 agroo with Mr Soutlioy, however, in beJif»\inw that in London, and all 
1ai|r(* towns, the nuni])er of sucli ruflians is \(*ry tjreat. Lei the police do 
its duty, 

SIIEPUKRD. 

But, sir, ye maun ascend a few pavvds iij) tlie sci.le o’ Iiiicpiity. 

NORTH. 

1 do — and find some men of "ood education and small talent, and more men 
of had or no education and considerable talent — Deniat^oirues — that is to say, 

\N ret(“lies wlio, from love of miscliief, would iiislitrate the i^noraiit to tludr 
own ruin, in tlie ruin of the state. They write and they ‘*peak with lluency 
and {ilibness, and the filthy aii<l feti<l stream Ibjws widely over ])(K»r men’s 
dw(‘llini>s, es])ecially thos(‘ who are <riven to readinti\ and (h‘])Osit^ in work- 
Mio]), kitclien, parlour, and bedroom, a slime whos(‘ (*xbalation is ])oison and 
dt‘ath. 'riiey liave publications ef ihidr ow n, and they uh>at over and steal 
ami sj)r(?ad 4‘\ ei y tliinir that is bad and suited to tludr in the publications 
of s(»uu‘ <»th(*r ]M‘')ph‘, who, v\hih‘ they w'onld scorn tlndr alliance, do iieviM'- 
th4*h'^s often ])iir])os(‘|y contrihiite aid to thi'ir <‘vil (h'siuns and machinations. 
'To such j-harue too lar(:j(‘ a ]H>rtion of wliat is ealh’d th<" Inheral Press mu'^t 
plead u;nilry, or perhaps tin*}' wonhl ‘^lorv in th<‘ ciiai irc. J his jiolhition of the 
Pi 4‘ss < an (Mil y lx* ch‘ans(‘d hy tin* purr* w'at4*rs of 'fi-nth show cia'd 4w <‘r it hy 
such men as Mr Southey hinisolf; iw sw'«*]>( away, it you jivcfcr tin* imai::‘(*, by 
besoms in tin* hands ot tin* i iL’ht(*<ms, w ho, for sake of thoso w ho sullei , •^hun 
not the naiisoous otlice e\4*n of fiiilzi4*-inen to k«‘ep c h*an and sweei the 
liiLili-ways and by-wa\s,ilu» streets and alh*\s of social lilc. 

sin eiiLiti). 

Such a, iiu*ht<'ons ln‘som-brandislu‘r is ( ’hristo])her Nortli, the terror of 
tiaitoi's atid the 

NORTH. 

Xml tlius, .lames, ai(* wm* h'd anotln‘r crawd u]) the scab* of liTnpiity,” 
ami 1 eticlj the Liberal Press, It works mm-h il, autl, 1 fear jtot to say, miicli 
t:'()(xl. 

snci’iinn). 

Say ratln'r somi* lii'ood, sir. Lay tin* (*mphasis on .^o/za . 

NORTH. 

ffzziid. I'or it is not to In* d<*ni«*d that men may In* hii^otedly and 
blindly attacbed to tin* riiilit cnusi*. Old institutions socm s;u*red to their 
imaijinations, In'voml the sanctity in)n*rent in their frame, 'riim'-halloweil, 
they art* improvem(*nt-proof. But tin* m*w may In*, and often is, holier than 
the oh] — the work of a sinude day hett(‘r than that of a thousand years. 'Phe 
son! ot 

“ Tin* fond adoia*!* of <h*])arted fame" 

sometimes falls asle<‘]) on the tomb of tin* iiood ami urcat of 4)thcr times, to the 
ol»li\ ion of far hiiirlier li\ ini: orth ,* oi ch»/es o\ er the inscription Ln a\ (‘ii there 
l)v the i:ratitud<' (»fa fonm*r ai2*4*,ins(i*ad of more wIscIn la'i-oialimr the trinmidi*^ 
of cont«*niporary irenius or virt ue. Ueasou must In* awakened from lier slum- 
liei’s or In’r di eains in tin* arms of imauination that lo\ es to liaunf old places, 
and to walk in erics amonir tin* shades of anti«piity. rin' Li!>i r,il Pi css 
— I tak4’ the word as I find it in ircncral u^j* — often Ine.'iks tln*se deliisiouvi ; 
for they often ai'c d*‘lnsions^ uiid it t»ftcncr s1n*ws us to distiiiLTnisli sliadow 
from suhstama' — li<‘Tion from trutb — sup^'istition from d4'\otion. It thus 
doc's iiood at tiun*s w ln*ii p4'rhaps it is inlciidinij: c\ il ; but at film's it int**nds 
i;ood — <locs mnnl — and tln*relon* is strictly «*mitlcd to umpialilicd and fer- 
^^•nl piaise. Sncli praisi* I iri\<* it now , .lann's — and it (iiiriiey be not 
a'dccts it will rinjt' in tin* cars of tin* public, \s'ho will ratify the award. 

sunenr.Ru. 

But an* you sur<*tliat the <‘\il dm'siia pa*atly preponderate in the scale? 

NORTH. 

T am sun* it does prepond(*rat<*— but let us, the Illiberals, fling in good 
into tin* good, and we restore tin* bahim‘e. 

siir.iMir.Ri). 

That’s incorr<*k. The e\il, liglit in couiparisoii, kicks the beam — and the 
good in the other bucket o’ the balance remains, for the use o’ man, steady 
on a rock. 
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NORTH. 

And liere it is that Soutlioy's self authorizes me to coiitradi(‘t Soutli<‘y. 
While he, and others like to him — a few, ])erlia|)s his equals, at least in 
power, such as Sir Walter, S. T. (k)lerid‘^e, and William VVordsworth — and 
not a few, his inferiors indeed in poAver, Injt nevertheless his etpials in zeal 
and sincerity — and the nia?iy who, Avithont any very surpassini^ talenits, do 
yet acquin^ f<»ir«v from faith, and hav«‘ reliance on reliLUon — 1 say, .lames, 
\vhih‘ that Sacred Band moves on in linn uniteil phalanx, in discipline meet 
t») their valour, noi in hriiiht array wantintr their mnsi<'-l)ands Aocal and 
instrunKMital, to hymn them on in the man*li to \ ictory — who will fear the 
i'^sue of tin' battle, or doubt that beneath the (Mianq)ions of tin* (‘ross tin* 
Host of the Misbelievers Avill sustain a signal and fatal oxerthrow V 

sunenrun. 

You’vo b(*en speakiu*, sir, I percc'ixe, by inqdication, o’ inlidc'ls, that's * 
deists and atheists, a’ the time you Avere discus^in’ demauu>i:ues ; but hae 
y(‘ ony thin" niair particularly to say o’ infnlels ))y thenisells, as beiii" some- 
times a separate "an" ‘r' Let's liear’t. 

NORTH. 

1 beOiex e, James, that there* are many, too many, consci(‘]itious deists — ■ 
dc'ists on conviction — on conxiction con^i'qmmt on candid and (*\teii^i\ <■, 
but not ])hilo''ophical and profouinl enquiry into tin* evidences, internal and 
l•xternal, of ('hristianity, 

sirrpiiKRi). 

t\h I sir. That’s scarcely possjhh*. 

NORTH. 

Tt is true. Bnf such men do not often — they very raredy sef*k lo di'*tmb 
tin* faith of others — and few of them <‘arry iheir creed on with tln’in to old 
a';e, for the Lamp of Rex elation burns more biichlly helore «‘x<*s that leid 
tlie dimm*>'' of years sliroudiii" all moital ihiniis. In meiidi in manliood, ii 
s('(*ms to them that tin* Sun <»f Natiiial 'Dieolouy irradiate^ all heiii", and in 
tiiat blaze the Star of Ilex elation simmu" to fade axxay and be hiihlen. Ibit 
ns they api)roa^‘h tin* cIom* of life, they lamn* to know that the Sun fd’ Natu- 
ral J'ln’oloi'y — and it is a Sun — had shone upon them with a borrow (*d lij^ht, 
and that the Booh of \atiire Jiad m*\er lieen sf» read by th(*m Imt tor the 
l>o<»k of Ciod. They li’*<*d DeiNts^ and they <lie Christians, 

sni;pm.rj> 

In C’ude truth, sir, 1 hae lo'iit some nlVectin" eases o’ that kind. 

N(»HTn. 

N'oav obs(‘rxe tin* ine(>nsisteiit eondnet of sindi men; an ineonsistoney 
that, I h(*li<*x e, must attach to the eharaeter of ex erv x irtnoiis d(‘ist in a conn- 
try wher<‘ ( hi'istianity ])re\ads in its Ibot'*stant purity, and is the faith of 
an enli"hren<*d national inlelleet. Uarelx indeed, if ex er, do th(‘\ Teai h theii 
childr<‘n their own i’reed. 4'heir dislndief, tln'ielbre, <’{mnot ije an utter 
disbelief. Lor if it xvere, a "ood and I’onseientious man- and 1 am siq^jni- 
siii" the deist lo he su<‘h — eotdd not niakn* asaeiilice of the tiiith for the 
sake of them he deaily loved; .*meli aerifiro, i deed, x\<ndd In* tin* height 
of lolly aijfl XV icki’dness. Imr if In* kn«!Ws ( hi istianity to he an iinpostuie, 
In aiitilul t)iou"li the iiiqiosliire In* — and no tinman heart <-\eryet denied its 
beauty, — consci(*nee, (iod’s v ieo«j-erei)t hen* holoxv, x\ mild i oimmmd him to 
b(‘"in Avith exposiii" the inqmsture lo tin* Axife of his bosom, and tin* eliild- 
ren of their cfunnion blood. Bnt all nrdxiioxxn ^leilaqis to lumsoll, or Imt 
faintly known, the day-H|»rina from on hiuli has with uraeioiis climpses of 
Vo'ht xisjt(‘d hjs eonscienee, and that conseif’in e, lieax en-toiirhed, trembles 
to disown th(* source from xvliich c’oines that "cnlh* xisidu", and, xxilh its 
still small voice, more divine than In* is axvaii* of, w hispois him not to initi- 
ate iu another faith tin* ln*arts of lin* unileless mid the innocent, by natme 
Oja u to rendvf* tin* words of <*(ernal life. And tiuis, 

While Virtu(‘’s self and Cienins did adorn 
AVitli a sad charm the bliinbMl deist's s( (on, 

Religion’s self, liy moral "oodness xxon, 

ilath smiled forjiivin" on her sn*ptic son ! 
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SHIiPIIKRD. 

"J'liey aro mucklo to bo pltiod, my fl<*nr nir ; and it’s noitljor for yon nor 
ino, nor ony !>ody olse, to be bard uptiii tliiMii ; and Til answer for Mr 
Sooth(*y, that w(*re ony such to \isit him in Jiis ain lioose at K(*swick, h(‘ 
Avad lni as kind to him as lie was in the autumn o’ au^htemi hunder and 
fourteen to mysell, shew Jiim Ids lH‘autifu’ and maist astonishinp^ leebrary, 
toast breed for liini at lin^akfast Vi’ his ain liaiins, wi’ that lanir-shank’Vl 
fork, and tak an oar wi’ him in a lioat roun’ tbe Nles, and into tlie bays o* 
l)«‘j wentwater Loch, amusin’ 1dm wi’ his wut, and instructin’ him avV his 
wisdom. 

NORTH. 

1 know he would, Januvs. From such deists, then, though their existence 
is to b(* <h*j)lon‘d, little or no danLOU- need be f(‘ared to re\ealed reliirion. 
Jhit lh(*re are many mon' (h‘ists of a ililferent stamp; the sballoAv, sup(*rfi- 
i-ial, insensible, and conceitisl — the iirolliLOite, the brutal, and the wicked. 

1 liardly know wbicli are in the most hopeless condition. Ar"uuieni is 
llirotvn away (>u both — tor tin* eyes of tbe one are too weak to In^ar the, 
UliIjI ; and those of the other love only <larkuess. “ They hate the liirht, be- 
cause theii- deeds are dark.” The former fade like insects; the latter pe*- 
rish lik(* b(‘asls. 15ut the insects lluttm* away their lives amoni^ Ave(‘ds ami 
llov\'(‘rs, and are of a sort that stiiej* nobody, tliouLdi they may tea>:e in the 
tuiiiLilit ; whih‘ tin* beasts bellow, and <:on‘, and toss, and theretore must be 
Inmdw inked with bo.irds, — the tips of their horns must be saw(‘d olV, a chain 
]>as^ed through llieii* noses-- they must b(‘ dri\en from the LU'eeu pastures 
by tin* livinu' waters, on to the bare brown common; and, unfit for the 
slr.nnbles, most lie knockml on the head, ami sold to the hounds — ‘‘ down 
to the lii'ouiid at unci', as butcher fi'lhuh ox.” 

slIl/eilLRU. 

Then* an‘ owre nioijy o’ tin* iiisecks in Scotland; but, tbonk God! but 
few o’ tin* beasts. 

NORTH. 

Ib*cause in Scotland, .1ame», tin' ( Imrcb, as Wordswortb Avell says, bolds 
ON er us “ tin* strong band of its ]mrily and tlins inlidelity lias been cbielly 
confiiKMl to jdiilosopbers wbo Avould not snller tbe Cbureh to catch Imld ; 
while, as the beasts 1 speak of are most likely to aiise amonif the low(‘r or- 
iho s, the church heimr onmi[)otcnt tlu'n*, the hulls ot Iht'.han are hut a scant 
ImimmI. In IhiLi’land, from many eausi*s, some of them inevitable in a land 
so lii h, and ])opnloiis, and many-citied, and sf>:iic of tlnmi existiiiL:' in ne- 
uliM't ol' duties si'ciiLr and reliLiions, tbe bi asis ai e sct^u of a larirer size, ami 
in larj'iM' drov es ; liiit prov idimtially, ]>y a law of Natun*, tlic bulls calvi'd 
have always been in tin* ])ia)porlion ol a hundred to one to tbe cows ; ami 
as ilia! jiroportion is always increa dnii', w e may ev ui boja' that in half ii 
c(*niiiiy llie last <pn‘y will cNpire, and tlicu tlie male monsters Avill soon 
her ona* nlteJ ly exlioct. 

sninmrao. 

Otl man, T never Iieard you sae fceirurative a.s you an* tbe niclit ; yet I 
maun alloo that maist pairt o’ tbenfs capital, and but few very mucklc 
ami <s. 

NORTH. 

\ou', .lanii's, Avitli sncb infidels as tln'se Iioaa" are AA’e to deal r First of 
all, they ai <b>onied, liv im* and d\ iiiy, to miiv m sal loatbimr, iynominy, scorn, 
and execration. All ibal i.- uood. It cnrsi*s them into hatred of their spe- 
cies -ami that curse is inlcusifn*d by tlu‘ conviction that their hatred is of 
little or noavail to hurt tin' hair of any om' ('hristiau’s li(*ad. Further, their 
books - for they sometimes wrili* Imoks— an* sin.isbed, ptmnded into pulp, 
and ibiiiL into their faci's till tl.ey are blind. (uopitiL^ in their darkness, 
tliey pick the pulp up — spn'ad it out ayaiu, and dry it in the sun, Avbosi* 
Maker they blaspiieme; and over and over again, after each re])etitioii of 
the blow -tlu'blasb on their eves — tin*y recommence ibeir manufacture of 
blotted papi'r, and siTawl it o\(*r with tin* same impious and senseless 
scribbh*, ail tin* while assured of the same result, yet instigated by the mas- 

}er they servo, the Devil. Tltc move they cue billllcd, llie more Avickedly 
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they pcrscveve, till the simff of their wretched life ^oes out, like Toni 
Paine’s, in a stink, and some Cobbelt completes tlieir infamy, by his conse- 
cration of their bones. 

SIIKPIIKUI). 

Yet I fear, sir, Tom Paine worked jrreat evil, even in Scotland. 

^ollTn. 

No, James,* very little indet‘d. The times were then troubh'd, and ripe 
for mischief. Paine’s l)las]>]ieniy caused the boil to hurst. A wise and hu- 
mane physieian, the illustrious and immortal Riehard Watson, Lord Pisiiop 
of Landaft’, appli(‘d a saered sahe to the sore — lire wound healed kindly, 
soon eieatrized, and the ])aii(‘nt made whole again bouiide<l in joy and li- 
berty like a deer upon the hills. 

SHKVITKai). 

Feegar after foegav — in troops, hands, and shoals ! WJiat a teemincr and 
prolitie imagination I And in auldest age may it never he (dlet(‘ ! 

NORTH. 

Your alTeetiou for y«nir father, my dear son .Tames, see', in m_v eye, and 
liears in luy \ oiee, meanings wliieh i»xist not in th(*in — hiil the liiiht and th(‘ 
breatli touch your spirit, and from its soil ari^c* flowers and shrubs indige- 
nous to the Messed soil of our ain dr*ar Scotland. 

sm.lMIKRI). 

Is the theme (‘xhawsted — the nell run dry — the last leaf shaken frac the 
tree — wnll the string no Iraud nnotluM- pearl, or i*' tire diver tired — has your 
croon ij'otten on the centrc-ta]> tlie teenal and consuinmaliu* diamond, or df) 
tlie dark unfathomed eaves o’ oc(*an l)ear nae mair — can the rim rouiT 
it ^npiiort iia iriaMter Aveclit o’ irowd, or is tin* inim‘ wrought out — unll the 
pliunes o’ tlioclit that f(»rm tin' •'onrin’ crest ahoon }onr eoroiiet no admit 
anitliei feather frae tin* train o’ the Hiiai o’ Paradise, or is tin* )>ird il'*ell 
thnvn awa’ into the iiearl o’ tl\e (iarden o’ Ihleii ^ Aiis\v<‘r me that mony- 
leeii'ar’d inter roc.'atory in the eone<*esene'^v o’ ae siimlo nord, or* in tin* dilln- 
sion <r a thou-«an’ — h*t your \ oi<*(* bt* as the monotones of the sim[flest 'scet- 
ti^li melody, or as the nuiltitudinou-ne-^ oflhemai*'t eomph*\ (.ieriiinn har- 
mony, the aiie liK(* takin’ ti IVav short ♦•u'^y steps n[( a 1^1*1*011 gowany hrtie, 
and the ither like rinnin’ njr and doun ernlless llii/ltts (»’ staii s h*a(Iinu: tl>ro(iu!h 
:C rh<‘ ina/es o’ some imtneiise eathedral, frae tin* trloom o' eelK ami orato- 
ries on the {ri tin-floor, or e\eu {ineuth the roek-toundation, to tin* roof tipen 
within its hattleun*nts to tin* ni^ht-eireh* o' the him* honmlle^s hea\ (*ns, u itii 
tlieir moon and stai-'. 'I'here''^ a toueh for \On, \e anid eoneeilt-d etule, o’ 
the picfuresijne, the heautilu’, and shoohlime ; nor e\er dan* to tliink, 
nuich li"*‘» say ai:ain, that J, Janies Ho*.'’!’, tin* I'Jlriek Shepheid, am not it 
]>oet erpnd to a' tin* three pitten tln'iritln'r, Ramsay, Kiimiirham, ;unl liuin", 
thouL'Ii they, J aeknowledlie, till the star of Mount lh*nL'*er arose, were the 
2 'rirt LinunKi .SV-o/o/ ///y/ of our in»rt]i(*rn sKy. ihit I, sir, I am the ereat llash- 
im:', rn-tling Aurora Roreulis, that gars a' the i Jiree “ p;ile tlieir inefl’i'ctual 
tires” in my eh-elrietd blaze, till the <*en <»’ mji' millions are dazzled n i’ tin* 
coru.seations ; and earth wonders, and it’s wr, iderin’ liinls no (mkI, at the 
troublous irlory o' tin* incom])r(')n*nsihle Jieaveu. Tln*n*’s a touch o' the 
luagniticeiit for you, ye aiild niek(*d scooruel I hapial that, and I’ll ]»ay the 
hill mit o’ my ain pouch, and fling a dollar for hinisell to rappytoui i(*, 
n ithout askin’ for tlie ehainrr*. Kh 

NORTH. 

The evil dour* by the iiitidel writiiiirs yon alluded to, James, was not of 
long rlnraiioii, and out of it sjiraiig great aoml. Many, it is true, suflei-ed 
the filtli of Paine to defile their JTihh's. But (‘re a few moons went up and 
down the sky, their heartH smote them on aeetjunt of tin* insult dom* to the 
holy l<*aves; tears of remorsi*, emitrition, and i(*jM*ntane«*. waslied out the 
utaie; every renewed page seemed llien to shim* with a pur(*r and diviner 
lustre— they clasped and unclasped with a more re\(*r(*n( Inmd 

The big Ha’-Bil)](*, ainee th(‘ir Fatliers’ jiridt*.” 

Its lila^k cloth cover was ihenceforth inori' Hner(*d t(» the eyes of all the 
family; with more pious cure \s'u« it replaced by liuisbaiid and wife, alter 
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morning and ovcning wornliip, in the chest hesido the bridal linen destined 
to be their shroud. Search, now, all the cottages Scotland thorough, and 
not one single copy of the Age of U<‘asoii will you tind ; but you will hnd 
a Bible in the shieling of tlie loneliest lierdsnian. 

SllKeilKKO. 

You speak (lod’s trutli, for 1 ken Scotland weel ; and sae do you, for I 
Jjae lieaid you was a woiidevfu* walker in your youtli ; and for the last 
tAveiity years, to uiy certain kiiOAvh‘de:e, you Ian* ridden on a race o’ sure- 
footed pownies, fiir ])etter than ony Spanish or Portugu(*se mules, a’ through 
ainang the mountains, l)y kittle bridle-paths; and I’m only astonished that 
you never brak your lUM k. 

N(mTit. 

Tin* main i ausos of iulidelity lie in ignorance and misery, osp(*cially in 
that worst of all misi'ry — guilt. But poAerty, brought on by eitlier tlie pro- 
tligacy of tlie labouring classes, or by the ignorance or folly of their rulers, 
embitters the heart into sullen or tierce disbelief. A wi^e Polili<“al Econo- 
my, iheretbre, i*^ one of tin* strong(‘st and happiest safi*gnar<ls of religion. 

siimmcuo. 

1 canna understaun’ it a\a. Ricardo’s as obscure as Ezekiel. 

^ORT|^. 

I’hough dealing directly but with temporal tliimjs, jt bears, Jann*s, on 
those that are eternal. Statist, statesman, philosojiher, and jiriest, if they 
know their duty, and discharge it, all work toui^iher for one great eiul. 

sijja*iii’itD. 

That’s <i(‘yan like eommon ^ens<‘, 

NOFCl u. 

When the social state of a people is disturbed by die disaiTangemont 
of tbe natuiiil order, and <'banir<‘s of tin* natural course of aLiriculture, mu- 
uutactuu's, and comnn'rce, will not morality and religion, my dear James, 
sink w’iili tin? sinking jiro^perity of the country y 

SIILPHLUD. 

'i'ln‘y wull that, 

NORTH. 

I'he domestic \ innes cannot li\e throuiili tlie winter, round a starved 
hoaid tnnl a cold ln‘arth. Sound ^leep slmns not ti har<l bed — but no eye 
can loiiii icmain closed on a tiuckle which next dtiy may see in a pauper's 
roup at tlie city-cross. 

surfiuRO. 

AiT wliat’s the <lrift o’ i\ tbac a era true and excellent observations y 

NFurrii. 

That much of the, Avorst spirit AAhich we deplon* in the pt‘ 0 ])le, though it 
may la* cruelly exasperated and exacei hated by demaLiO'-Tues and infidels, 
ow'cs to tlu'in neither its origin nor cbii*f Lwuwtli and nni tnn‘,bnt springs out 
of the Aery frame Juid constitution tif soi iety iu all great kingdoms. 

sni i-ni.Ri). 

Ami is that a consoling doctrine, think Ae, sir, or one that gars iis de‘']>air 
lor our species y 

NORTH. 

Wind ! shall I despair of my speeies, because I see long periods in the 
liisiory of my oAVii and oilier countries, aaIicu the moral I’ouditioii of tlie 
peoi>lc has he(‘ii a\ iihei ed or blasted by the curst* t>f an inca])ablc, unfeeling, 
or unprincipled goAcriiim*nt y 

siii ein Ri). 

But that’s no the character o’ the presmit CloAernmout o’ our kintra, Mr 
yortb 

Muri n. 

It must stremrthen their hands and heart'', James, to kmnv that you are 
not in ojipositioii. But to return for one moment more to the subject of the 
iiifid(*lity of the lower orders, liow beaut ifully, my dear James, do all the 
bt'st domestic nfVecdous, Avheii sulTered to enjoy themselves even iu toler- 
able repose and peace, blend into, and, Ub it w ere, become one and the %ame 
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^vith rolifrioii ! Lot liunian imturo have but fair play in life — lot but its j»liy- 
sioal nooossitios bo duly supplied — and all its inonil sympatluos and rtdi- 
gious aspiratit)ns kindle and aspire. What otlun- rolij^ion but Christianity 
\vas over tin* ndigiou of tlio poor ? But the ])oor soinotiinos oeaso to bo 
Christians, and ourso tlieir existence. And Mr Huskisson woidd be shock- 
ed to see and hear how tliat happens, wer«‘ In? to make* an occasional ])il- 
‘iriinage and sojourn in Spitallields, instead of abusing its wretched dwellers. 

SIIKPIIKIU). 

It’s very unfair, I see, sir, to lay the blame o’ the irrelip:ion o’ the poor 
ivlieii they are irreli»:ioiis, as tluTo’s but owre inony o’ them, according- to 
Mr Sootheyand you, in Knirland at this ])resent era, on the shoothms o’ the 
])ri<*st]iood. What cfudo wull ])r<‘achin’ and ]>rayiu’ do them, when folk ar(‘ 
starvin’ o’ cauld, and liae naethiiio^ either to eat or driidv ? 

NORTH. 

1 have known a poor old sailor, Jain(‘s, wlu> had eat nothing: for tw<» <lays, 
dismissed from her door by a pious lady, not with a loaf in Ids ])ouch — lor 
she referred idin to the }>arish — but — a Bible. 

sui:eiii-uiJ. 

’^riiat was vera wick<*d. L<*t the body be attended to jirst, and the sou h* 
afterwards, or you’re tieein’ in the face o’ tlie 'j\‘n (’ommandments. 'I'luil, 
1 dinna door, was th<‘ jiious leddy’s aiii case; for wasna sh(‘ a widow wi’ a 
^^iide joiijtur<', fat, frowsey, and foity, wi’ sreat hi<r ]M*ony-ios(‘ knots o’ 
ribbons a’ roun’ her mutch, and alxnit to try it on ayain, in the Avay o’ mar- 
riage wi’ a strai>i»in' M(‘thody preacher ? 

NOUTU. 

Befon* the consummation of that e\ent shi* di(‘d of a suitVii from .'Ui in- 
ordiiiat«‘ ^uz/h* on a pri/i'-hapryis. Much as she talked abt)nt tin* Ibhle, sho 
shi-wed in practice, that she pndena^d the pre<*epts of M(‘ii' Dods. Cookery 
w.'i", in fact, her ( hristianity, and hers a kitchen-creiMl ; jet I heaid her fu- 
neral s(*rmon jweacln’d by airreat i>Tt‘asy \ illain, witli lonix Idaek, lank, oily liair, 
and th<‘ most sensual facei*\er s(‘(*n on 4*arth siiua* Sihmus, u ho iiJHise<nisly 
whint'd away about lier siiiifle-miiide(lne''s, (two husbands, lamnmibtu*, and 

w illdn a u eek of a third, ) Inu* 

siireiiKan. 

Od rot baith lier and him, are Lrauii to uar me spew ? 

NORTH. 

But take it at th(‘ worst, .Tann‘s, and let us believe, with Mr Stmibev, that 
llie Pre^-s now a ndirhty engine of e\il in tia* liand (»f the lovers <>f evil. 
What tlien r Jl is liie lb ess a^^ainst the Pn-ss. Wlnnein )i(‘s our tni-.! r in 
llu' miLddy array that noLdil he — that is, on tin' side of heaven. When* ar*' 
the tvvTMity thousand ministers of reli^iim, iimre or less ' And in tlndr ern es 
and henetices, rieh or [loor, what are they about Ai e tlu'V all hi oad awaki\ 
u]), slirrine-, and at work V If so, they aia* more than a match for the mis- 
c4‘llaneovis muster of infidels, the luinb<*rintc lev y-mi-mass of the mnlless, 
u Ikj, uhfMi liroM^lit into action, present tin* sinnuiar aj)pearanc(‘ of a w hole 
large army consisting 4‘nlircly of an awkward s pjad. 

sni.eiiran. 

And if any considerable mimh(*r o’ the 4’l(*rgy siion* awa’ tlie we(‘k days 
weel on to <*h'v<'n (fclock, and set the 4a>ngn'gation asnore baith foreimon 
and afr^UTioon ilka Salihath, sinewin’ that they think ha|)tee/in’, and hmvin’, 
and maryin’, and prayin’, and pre<‘ehiii’, a sair drawha< k an’ <lo<jn<li aelii on 
the comforts o’ a rectory; then, I say, b^t tlnmi he ca’d owre tin* <-oals by 
the bishop, and if ijn*ovrijjril)h‘ frae natural stuj)idity or ac(juin‘(l inveetcnicy 
o’ habit, l<‘t tlnun be d<*])osed and )ieiisioned all’ the stipen’ o' tln*ir succ 4 *ss- 
ors wi’ some fifety a-year, amMich t<» leev<‘ on in sma’ seaport towns, wlnne 
fish and coals arc ( In-ap; and tln*n tliey may stroll about tin* sawiis, w i’ thcii 
ha utb ahiut their hacks, gatlmriii’ l)uckies and urclnns, and ithcr slielK, 
lookin' at the ships cumin’ in and gangin’ out, and no to he distinLrulslie<l frae 
Jiali-]aiy lieutenants, except by their no swearin’ sai* miickh*, or at a' 4 *v<*nls 
no tlie same quet*!* kind comical oatJis, but (njiially wi’ them damnh‘i in’ 
about, ill aff for something t<» do, and equally wi’ tliein ted about tlie nose, 
tbiii ill Uic caa>CH,aiicl thick about the aiiklct#. 
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NORTH. 

I'lio CliunOi of is tlio rj<‘li<»st in tlio Avorld, tlion^li I am far fran 

thinking lluit its riflios arci rij^htly <lislribut<‘<l. It oiijilit, llion, to work w(*ll, 
siiico it is paid W(*1J ; and 1 iliiiik, Jainos, that on tin* whole it is, oven as it 
now stands, a most oxrelleiit cliurcli. It ouulit, how<*v(*r, to liave ko])t down 
l>iss(*nt(*rs, AvJiich it has not <ione ; and still more*, it ought to keep down 
Inlidel.s. Did sonio twenty thousand infidels, educated in richly-endowed 
nniv(‘rsiti(‘s of th(‘ir own, (‘oinpose an anti-ehristiaii eslaljlisliineiit, O Satan ! 
how th(*y would stir hell and earth ! 

sni:i»ni:iu>. 

Universities, coll(‘g(‘s, schools, academies, cathedrals, minsters, abbeys, 
churches, clia])els, kirks, reli(‘f-meeting-liouses, tabernacles, and what not, 
without number and w ithout end, and yet tin* infidcK triijm])h I Is’t indeed 
s.ie y 'I'lnni ])u’ them do(»n, or convert tln*m, accordiiiir to tlieir conveuienc(*s, 
into theatre's, and ridin’ schools, and an»j)hith(‘atres for Dnerow, and racket- 
courts, and place's for dryin’ claes in rainy weather. 

NORTH. 

ir infidelity overruns the land, then this healthy, wealthy, and n i*^e ( hurch 
of l luLdaml has not done its duty, and must be* made to do it. If intiflelity 
»‘\iMs only i]i narrow lines and small ]):itcln*s, then u f* may maki* emr-ehes 
ea-^y about the inlid(d pres*., and knowing that the ( hui i h lias done tin* (»iie 
lhii»'_' m'edlul, look with com])lacencv on oc<*asional ])ars(ni soiuewhat too 
joll\, and unfreqmmt bishop with fac(* made up I'utirely of proml llesh. 

sm IMICRl). 

snj-li^ o' A\ mid, some loud and soim* biigh, but iirojdit'iic o' a storm, line 
keen atten he iid o late roiin' about the sjpiart' towel* — (or ye ‘«eldom s4u* 
a s])ire yomn'r*— o’ tlu' Unglisli elmrcln's. What side, wIk'ii loincs the 
( ollev sliais-iee, wull ye, sir, espotis(‘ ; 

Noiiin. 

'I'liat of the ('hnrcli of hhiuhind, of whi<di ]\Iisopsendos him-^elf, with all 
his inteLuits and talent, is not a sinern'er friend, tlunejh In' may be a moie 
powi'iinl <diaini)ion. 

siirriiniu). 

I'di \Vhat y 

north. 

W lil-^ht I Had you your cboi(‘e, James, pray what sort of a bird w'ouhl 
you be 

SHI ein.RO. 

1 wad irnnsmiii’rnte inti) a gae Inmtle. And, llrsi and I'ori'inost, for royal 
aniliition is (ii<* po<M’s sin, I wonhl be an I’lairle. Hii:her than evi'r in his 
balloon <lid lamaidi soar, W(»uhl I shoot u]) into heaven, l^oi'^etl in that 
emji> real air, vvheia* nae stonn-emTentJIlovvs, far up ahune the reeion of 
eloiuU, with wi<l4‘-sprt'ad and nmpiiv I'riiu: w ine'^ w onld I hang in tin* \ii.iin 
sniisliin *. N.n* hninan (‘e shonhl sec* iin* in my ceiulean tabt'rnacle — hut 
mine sliuiild see tin* human s])ecks by tin* sides of rocks and river^, crc*«'])- 
ine ami ci.iwliiig, like w'orms as they an*, o\c‘r their inisf'rable eai thly llat<, 
o!’ to'dine’, like* reptile's as tln*y arc*, up tln'ir maj4*sti4* imdcdulls. Down with 
a sn:.di’ni'i sw oo]) in oin* moment would I descend a leagm* of ainiosplu'ie, 
Mill mile - and mih's ahoM* all tin* dwarf nnnmtain-ta])s and pi'jany for* sts. 
A.' headhme' hpisi* mair, and niy ears would diink the faint tlumdc'r of 
some puny cataract; another mile in a iinmn'iit in'an'r tin* ])Oor humble 
eailli, and, lo ! the woods arc* what men call majestic, the Anh*s wide*, and 
the mountains niaunific'ent. 'That pitiful bit of smoke* is a e ity — a iuetre)po- 
lit.m e itv. I cross it wi* ae* wave* of my vviuL'*. An army is on tin* ]»lain, 
Mini the'y are* indeed a ludicrous le>t of Lilliputian*-. 

Tln'v marcdi wdth AV(*apons in tln'ir bamls, 

'riieir baimi'rs briLrht displaying; 

And all the while* lln*ir music bands 
'Jlrininpliant tunes mv j)laviiigl 

Tne rags ai e imlced most subUmc, ing U> tlic scpieak of pcimy iruin- 
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pets. Aye, tlie cloud below my claws begins to rain, and tlie martial array 
18 gettiiia: a thorough soaking — tliose nobh* animals, horses, like so many re- 
giments of half-drowned rats. Too <*ontemptil)le to look at — so away up 
again to the sky-lieart, and for an hour’s float far far above the sea. Tiny 
though they be, 1 love to look on those thousand isles, mottling tlui main 
with beautv; nor do I despise the wave-wanderers, whom Britannia calls 
her inen-of-war. Guided by needle still trummlingly obedimit to the pule, 
on go the giant cockleshells, which Ifcneu save friuii wreck, nor in storm 
may one singh‘ pop-gun be Hung overboard ! But God-given instinct is 
my compass — and when the blackness of night is on my eyes, straight as an 
arrow or a sunb(»am I shoot alang the iirmament, nor, obedimit to that unerr- 
ing impeller, deviate a mile-breadth from the line that leads direct from the 

Grampians to the Andes. Tln^ roar of ocean — what — what’s that I hear ? 

You aidd mannerlesH rascal, is that you 1 hear snorin’ y Ma faitli, gin I was 
an eagle, I wad scart your hafVets wi* my tawlons, and try which o’ our nebs 
were the sharpi'st. Wi'cl, that’s inaist extrafirdinar — he absolutely snores 
on a ditrereiit kt‘y wi’ «‘acb o’ his twa indi\idual nostrils — snorin’ a lirst and 
second like a catch or glee. I wunner if he can snore by the notes — or 
trusts entirely to his (ln‘ammg ear. lt'» really no that unhai inonioiis — and 
I think I hear him accompanying Mrs Gentle on the spinmH. Get’s (‘oomb 
his face wi’ burned cork. 

[ 'J7n‘ Sui:em:ni> ajiplif't n cork to the JxrCy and niahes North a 
liJnrhomooy. 

NORTH. 

Kiss me, my love. Another. Swinu— sweet—oh ! ’tis sweet ! 

surenKRu. 

[law— haw — haw! Mrs (icntle, gin ye kiss him the iiuo, the pat ’ll no 
need to (‘a’ the k(*iile 

NORT H. 

Be not <0 coy— so (old — my love. “ Gan danger lurk within a ki^s y” 

sin eiinun. 

Othello — Othello — < Itbello ! 

NORTH, {an'ohbuj with a tnmtnduu ^ powii,) 

’Tis gone — ’twas but a dream ! 

sHReUERIU 

Aye, aye, what’s that you were tlreamin* a])oiil, sirr Your face is a’ 
ower blushes — like a wbit(* rose tinged with tin? setting ‘'Uii. 

NOiriH. 

I sometimes speak iji my sleep. Did ! do s(» jmw r 

•'III ruj i;n. 

If you did, “ir, I did not bear yon — for I bae been takin’ a nap nu'sell, 
mid just awaukeii’d tiiis moment wi’ a fa’ frae the em k on a kirk-st»^*pb'. 
I bae often odd dreams; and I tlioebt 1 Jiad got astride o’ the eock, and was 
baudin’ on by the tail, when the feathers ga\e way, and bad it not b<*en a 
dream, I sboubL infallibly have been dashed to pieces. Do you (‘\er dream 
o’ kissimj-, sir y 

NOKTH, 

I 'ie, James ! 

.siirniERH. 

O, luit you look quite capti\atin’, (piite seducin’, when you blush that 
gate, sir' I never eould a<lmire a dark-complexioiu‘d man. 

NO in ir. 

1 do — and oft<‘n wish niitie bad been dark 

snceniiKo. 

Ve mad** a narrow escape the noo, sir; for (mt o’ revenge for yon’r** ba- 
vin’ aiH*e eoombed my fac«* wb**ii I tell ashM*p on my **buir, I v\ as within an 
ace ^f * oombin’ yours; but wbeu I bad the cork veadv, m> r**spi‘* t, my 
\em*'atioii for you, held my hawii, and I Hung it into the jiwst._||,»I,. aVont 
t!.** Icmler. 

XORTIT. 

My <loav Jrtups, your filial afToctiou for the old man is toucliiiii.'. Yel, had 
you done so, 1 had forgiven you-Mwi 
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SHEPIIKRD. 

But I never could liae forgi’en inysell, it would liae beensae irreverent. — 
Mr North, I often wush that wo had some leddies at the Noctes. Wlieu 
you’re married to Mrs Gentle, you maun brinfr her Hometimcs to Picardy, 
to inatroiK'o/o the ithor fenialoH, that there may he scnmlalum wagnatum, 
y\inl then wliat ])airlieH I Neist time nhe eonies to Embro’, we’ll hao The 
H(‘maiis, and she’ll aihliiis siiifjr to ufi some o’ her ain beautifu* sangs, set to 
Iniios by that dcdiphtfu’ musical genius her sister— 

NORTH. 

And she shall sit at my ri^dit hand 

bHi:eiiKRo. 

And me on h(*rs— 

NORTH. 

And with her wit slie shall briirhten tlie dimness her pathos brings info 
(nir eyes, till tears and smiles struirgle together beneath the witchery of the 
fair neeiannanceress. And L. E. L., I hope, will not refuse to sit on the old 
mati’s h*t‘t 

siireiicRn. 

O man ! but 1 wash I e(»uhl sit next to firr too; Imt it's impossible to be, 
like a bird, in twa places at ance, sai‘ I maun submit 

NORTH. 

Mis^ Lnndor, 1 iind(‘rstand, is a brilliant creature, fidl of animation and 
<*nthu'»ia^m, and, like Mrs lleinans to(», none of your lachrymose muses, 
“ iiielanclioly and iffnth niduhln '^ but, like the daughtei'^ of Adam and Eve, 
eanu*^tl\' ami keenly alive to all the elieerful and pleasant liinnanities and 
cliariti(*s of tliis i‘V(‘rv-<lay siihlunary world of ours, where, h<*si(les poetry, 
the iuliahitaiits live on a vast vaiiety of other esculent'', and like ever and 
anon to take a liiass of Berwick’s i>e<‘r or Perkins's ])orler between even 
di'au'jhtv of 1 lippocrene or Helieon. 

sm.l'HI.HI). 

'rhat'> tile character o’ a’ real L^eniuM*'-, haith mah‘s and females. They're 
ae thinu' wi’ a ])en in tlieir hann, at a <»v<‘en de^k, w i’ only an ink-bottle on't 
ami a sheet o' ]>a])er — and auither tliinir entirely at a whiU' table a’ covered 
w i’ p]at(‘saml trmiehers, soop in th<‘ mifldle, saw’inon at the liead, and a sir- 
loin o’ het'l or iniutoii at the tit, w i’ turkeys, and how -tow'dies, and tonii'ues, 
and liains, and a' inainner of \ otretahh*'', roun the sides — to say naethinsr o’ 
tan*' and lluinmerie", and the Dela]), Stilton, or feimal cheese — Parmesan. 

NO a Til. 

^ oil ‘'Uridy don’t mean to say, .lames, that poetesses aie foud of good- 
eatiiiL’ ' 

siu eiii Ro. 

\/i. But 1 mean to say that they are not addicted, likeij^reeii frills, to eat 
lime out of walU, or ehowin' ehawk, or even sookiu’ barley-sncar and 
sweeties in the forenoon to the spoilm’ o’ tlieir natural and rational den- 
ner ; hiil,on tin* <*ontrair, that they an* inisire‘'S of a inod(‘rate ‘*lic(* o’ roast 
and init< her’s meat; alter that tin* w inif or tin* merrv-thocht o’ a fule ; 

and alr<'r that aiiain ^<nne ])uddiii’, perhajis, <ir some herrv-])ie, s<nne jeidy, 
(»i some blaw man‘je;jlankin’ and smilin’ and lanehin’ at intervals a’ the while 
to tlieir neiNt-i hair neighbour, waxiiiir wiitty on his hauiis wi’ a little eii- 
eonraLjenient, and joiiiiir sw eetly or gaily wi' the ‘jfeneral diseoorse, when, 
altei the clotii has Ijeen drawn, the dinin’-room begins to uiurmur liki* a hive 
o' honev -liees after a’ the drones are dead; and though a’ ]>resont hae stings, 
nane e\ er think o' usin’ them, but in irenial einplov ineiit are biisv inthesiiii- 
sliine o’ sociality wi’ probosces and wings. 

NORTH. 

\\ hat <io you mean by a young lady being busy v\ ith her proboscis, 

Jami's y 

SliriMIKRO. 

(), yi'coof! it’s allegorical ; sae are her wings. Proboscis is the Latin 
for tin* mouth o’ a bi*e, and its instrument for "making honey, that is, for 
extracting or inhaling it out o’ the inner speerit o* flowers. Weel, then, why 
not allegorically speak of a young lady’s proboscis--for di’ops not, distils 
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not lioney frao l»or sn cot mouth ? And wlioro tliink yo, yo mild rnihbit cri- 
tical carle, docs h<*r in-oboscis find tlie elementary particles tliei c'of, but 
hidden aniauir llie saftcBt h»aves that lit; faulded up in the heart o’ the hea- 
ven-sawii tlowers o’ ha])piness that beautify and bless the bosom o’ this 
itlj 4 »nvise maist dreary and meeserable earth ? 

NORTH . 

Admirable ! Proboscis let it be— 

snceit r.un. 

Yes, just sae. And neist time you’re ilreamiif o’ Mrs (bmtle, murmur 
fnit wi’ a co4)ml)efl face, “ O, *tis sweet, sweet ! One other taste of your pro- 
boscis ! O, ’tis sweet, swi'et !” 

NtiRTii (sfartiiuj ff/f fttriiOfi/// ). 

With a coombed fact' ? Have* you danul, you swiin'lnM j], to cork my fm‘i‘ f 
If you have, you shall repent it till the latest day of your lib*. 

siiKPnr.ui). 

You surely will foriiive nu' when you hear I am on my dt'athheil 

NORTH {ot t/ic minor.) 

lllacku'paiMl I 

sill eiiKiM). 

’'ru'('(‘l you’re" a’ that. I <’a’ that ejiithet mulffnn in parti). \h>u'ri‘ a 
maist complete* I)la(‘kLriiard — that’s h4‘yoml a’ mamii*r 4>’ (heeit. Wliatu’ 

4)' 4*en ! and whatn’ wliit 4 *s o’ t(*eth ! Hut your hair’s no hall* ifii/zly am'iu li 
for a bbu'kamemr — at least an African am* — and uit's yeiu a soil o’ umamiy 
umiiLrrel a])pearanc4‘ that wud frii hte*!! the Kinu’ 4>’ C ouLie). 

NORTH. 

I'alkinif 4)f Mrs [[(‘mans and Miss Laudor with a fae'e as blae k as tl.i* 
ciMwn 4>f my hat! 

siiiaMii.Ri). 

And a "re'at deal blae ker. The* e reum ef your hat's brown, ami I wunmu- 
you’re* 1141 ashamed, sir, to W4‘ar’t on the* str4‘(‘ts ! but yemr fae-e, sir, is ;e^ 
i)la4 k as the baek ef that ehiinU*}, and liaith wud he* mue kle tin* belter o’ 
the swe.*eps. 

NeutTir. 

James, I have (‘ve'r fenuiel it impos«^il)It* to be.* irate with yeni mene llirin 
half a minute at a time* durini'’ these* la^t t\ve*n!y ye‘ars. I lenitive* you — anel 

eli) you know' tliat J do not le>e>k sei mneh amiss in eeirk. ’lh>n hemenn 

sill mu Ri>. 

Ii’h a 'jreat impruv e'ment eni yeni, sir — aml'l we)idd ^e‘rlim'l\ aelvi"!* \eni 
te) e*e>e)mb \ ouj' fae*e e*\ e‘ry elay w hen yeni d»<*^** fe>r ele‘nm*r. - Ibit wnna.i 
yon a-k Mi*'S .lew e*->burv te> tie* first male and b*male,* Neecle's SlM‘'sn all\ 
a mai^l su])erie>r las-.a*, 

Nemi 11. 

Ibith in ])re>st» aiiel verse*. fb-r PhaiilasniaLO)! ia, tvve) misce'ilamsm-. 
\e>!ume*s, teem with ])romise and j»e‘rtbnnam e‘. Always ae ute* ami m*\e‘i 
coai’se; 

stll I III RO. 

Qualities seldom se])arable in a w'ennan. Si'e* la*dely !\Ioi\<.m. 

NOK'i n. 

Hut Miss Jevreshury is an Jiirre‘e‘;d»le* e‘\<*e*])tion. A1 wav s acute*, ait.i \\v\ri 

4‘oars(‘, tl»is amiubte* ami me>si iiit!'i*nie)us ve>untr h'eidy 

.SUL I'll tun. 

Is she bemiiy 'i 

K OUT It. 

1 beliewe* she* is, James. But I do not jireteml tei be* posiii\(> on ibat ])oiiit, 
feir the* eiiily lime* I ewer bail the ])le*asnre* of se‘(‘iiiir .lewve' .Imry, it was 

but fell* a iimme'Utary L'lance* amoii^ the memntains. >le)uiit('d em a ]»re‘tly 
pe>cv, in a ])re‘tty rural straw bat, and prt‘lty rural ridim -habit, with the* 
snrtvhim* e)f a e-Iomlh's-s he‘ave*ii ble*iHb*d on her < e>iinte*iiance‘ with that e>l' he*r 
</wn rlemdle*ss se>ul, the youni^ aiilhe)!* of Phantasma^on ia rexh* smirm‘.rly 
aloni: a he*autirul vale, with the* illustrious Wordsworth, whenn she* \e‘m*- 
l ele i, pa« ill his poetical way by ber sitle, and pourine out ]M>etiy in 
that Ldovious re*cilative of his, till “ tin* vale* w'as ove‘rnowin<^ with the 
feuuiKJ,” Jamie, Avudiiu bae luk’d bonny in «ic a prcdcccumciit 'i 
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SHKPIIERD. 

Mony a ano wad hap hiked desperate ujrly in sie a ])redeeeament— far inair 
than Avlien walkiii^^ on fit Avi’ some respectable common-place youiitr 
man, in a f;in»:haiu ^own, by the hanks of a canawl in a level kintra. Phna* a 
])<isiti vely plain Avoman in a poetii’al predcecameijt,esj>ecially Avhere sjie does- 
na clearly comprehend the signification o't, and yet has been tauld that it is 
incnmhent on her to sh(*\v that she enjoys it, and it is really painfu* to ane's 
leeliij’s to see hoo innckh* plainer sin* ^ets aye tin* laii"er she ^loAvers, till 
at last it’s no (‘asy to thoh' the fac<‘ o’ her ; hnt yon ar<* toi'C(‘d to turn awa 
your head, or to steek your (MUi, neither o* wliilk mud(‘s o’ ])rocedure j>er- 
haps is altoir(‘ther consist(‘nt with the niai'^t perfect ]>ropiicty o’ mainiieis 
that onuht e\er to subsist atwccn the twa dillerent s«.*xl‘^. 

XOllTil. 

I\ry d<‘ar Janies— 

SllKPllI-IlI). 

I’m tliinkin’ ]Miss Jeweshiiry maun !)e a hit bonny lassie, A\i’ an ex]nes>- 
i\ face and fine tieui e ; and, no to minch the inaitter, let me jtj^-t tell a ou at 
;mc(‘, lliat it's no in your ]Hnver, Mr Noith, to prai'^e Avi’ oiiy A\armih o 
cordi.ility mother an u^'ly A\-omau nor an auUl am* — but let them be hut 
yoimir and fi (*sh and fair, oj* “black but <o)mely,” and theji hoo — you aa ickiol 
labiawtor — <lo you keep castinira shec*])’s ee upon the cutlie'^ ! jneteiidin’ a* 
tin* Avhih* that it’s their //ry<u/s' \ oii’re admirin’ — Avhereas, it’s no tlno’i' jrenius 
aAa, but tin* li\intr temple in Avhich it is enshrined. 

NOK l H. 

I plead LOiilty to that indictmem. l’i»ly Avonn'n are slun^kincr anomalies, 
that oni^ht t<» be hunted, InnMed, and his^ml out of eAeiy ciiilized and 
Christian community int<» a coiiAent in (’ockaiiiin*. Ihit no truly u^ly \v»j- 
m.m <‘\('r Act wrote a tiuly l>eautiful ])<a*m the leULtth of ln*r little tini'er; 
and w In n In'auly and i:(‘uius kindle u]) the **ame e\es, A\hy, e,.iule Shep- 
lienl, tell im* A\ hy should ( 'hristo]»her North not tall down on bis kn«‘es and 
adoi e tin* dninily of hi" Avakiiiir (Ireanis r 

sill riii.un. 

’I'lie "cldomer, sir, you fall doun on your km*es tin* better; for soim* dev 
or if her a ou li tind it no such easy maitter to :^et up ai^ain, tind the adoied 
divinity of \ our wakinn dreams may IniAe to linii tin* bell for the seivant 
lad oi la"s to help you f*u your h*<‘t, as I havr* sunicAvlien* lead a i'lench 
h*(Idy had to do in rei:ard t(» 31r (iibhoiis o’ the Decline ami Fa . 

NOK I II. 

Nhir must our festal board, that h;i])j>y niyht, mi"s the liyhl of the coun- 
tenam-e (»i the fa^cinai inu,’ Mrs Jameson. 

Ml Ll'lll UP. 

WhaV sin* 

N OK I 11. 

Ib’a 1 ye m*vei the Diary cf an hhinuy<*»* r 

sill rill UP. 

O’ a what An N,(), 10, 1" Is’t a man or a a\ Oman's initial" : 

Non 1 ii. 

Noi tin* Loacs of tlie Poets? 

SU El’ ME UP. 

Only w hat Avas in the IMauLUizin. But oh ! sir, yon Avere maist beniiiifu' 
speciineiis o’ elmpiant and imtiassiiuiat ])ros(' rom[a)sition as e\(*r drapped 
like hiniiA I'lae Avoman’s lips. \\’e maun liae Mrs Jann’son — Ave maun in- 
<lee<l. And w nil ye hear till me, sir, tln*re’s a lim* enthusiastic hit lassie, 
ca’d Brown — Ada Brown, I think, a\ ha maun tret an iiiAi’et, if she's no o\\ er 
Aounir ♦'» trantr out to sooper ; — but Miss Mitford, or Mis MarA llowitt, aa ill 
aiblins bi iinr the hit timid eri’tiir under tlieir a\ iny*'— and as for niysell, 1 shall 
he as kind till her as if she AV(‘re my aiii dochter. 

NORTH. 

“ A’isions of (llory, s])are my acliintr siylit — 

Vi* unhovn Nodes, press not on my soul I” 
siirr’iiEui). 

\Vhat think ye, sir, o' the dognms that hi^jh imatrination is incompatible 
AA i’ Jiiirb intellect, and that as IScieiice Jilourishos Poetry decays y 
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NORTH. 

The dogmata of duncos beyond the reach of redonnjtion. Imapnation, 
my dear Janies, as you who possess it must know, is iiitelh'Ct workinp^ ac- 
cordins: to cin-tain laws of feeling or ]mssion. A man may have a higii Intel- 
lect with little or no imagination ; but he cannot have a high Irnrigination 
with little or no Intellect. The Intellect of Homer, Dante, Milton, and Shak- 
spean^ was higher than that of Aristotle, Newton, and Hacon. When el(‘- 
lated by feeling into Imagination, their Intellect became transcendent — and 
thus were they Poets — the noblest name by far and away that belongs to 
any of the children of men. So much, in few words, for the tirst dogma of 
the dunces. Is it <lainned ? 

SUFI* HE III). 

I dinna doot. What o’ the second ? 

• NOUTII. 

That the blocklu'ads, there too, bray the most asinim* asseriion that nn*' 
ever laboriously elongated from tin* lungs of an Kiin*ritiis (lonk(‘y retired 
from public life, to his native common on an annual alIowanc(* of ihisth’'^. 

SIIKI'IIKUI). 

That’s funny anouch. You’re a curious cretur, sir. 

NOIITII. 

Pray, what is Science? Tnn* knowlediit* of mind and matter, as fur as it 
is ]K*rinitted to us to know truly any thing of tin* world without and tlu* 
world within us, <-ong(‘nial in their <-oe\istenc(‘. 

lU). 

That soun’s weel, and maun he tin* riiiht definition. S.iy on — \ou’\e a 
pleasant \ ice. 

NOIITII. 

What is Poetry? The true exhihition in mu'*ical and m(*rricfil spec'ch of 
the thoughts of humanity when coloureil by its fe(*lings, thronglnnit the 
whole range, of the ]»hysi4‘al, moral, intellectual, and spiritual r(*'jn)n>. ot its 
being. 

siii:i‘ni:it n. 

Tliat’s shooblirne. I wiiss I could g<*t it alVby heart to spoot at tlie petty 
soopies o’ the Hlues. But 1 fear that 1 Mild forget sum o’ the ]ninn‘ words 
— the fundamental features on which tin* fe(*losophical fiidinition hiiiL'e", 
and fa’ into outc great nonsense. 

Non Til. 

YVm thus see with half an 4‘y(*, James, tli’af Poerry and ‘sci,>jjci* an* idmi- 
tiral. fJr rather, that as Imagination is the higln*st Kind <d liiielleci, •'O 
Poetry is the higliest kind of Science. 

sill eilKHO. 

I see’t as plain as a pike-staff, or the nosi* on your face. Indeed, plainer 
than tin* latter simih*. for your faci* ln*ing still in coomh, or, as \ ou '-aid. In 
cork, your nasal promontory is invoUed in de«*j) 4 *st shadow', and is in fa< I\ 
invisible on tin* general surface, and ainang tin* siirmiimlin’ sfnnei y «>’ 
yoTir face. 

vom II. 

'rims, James, it is only in an ag<* of Sri<*nre tlial any thlmj w«)i thy the 
nann* fif Por*try can 4*xist. In a rinie agf* ihei<* may hi* Inirsts of pa^sfon — 
of imagination even, which, if you or any other man whom 1 esfeein, insist im 
calling them poetry, 1 am willing so to designjite. In tlnit case, almost all 
human ianguag-e is poetry, nor am 1 sure that from tin* pro\ im*e ot sm li 
inspiration are we )uslifi<*d in excluding the cawing of rooks, or tin* gab- 
bling of geese, anrf certainly not the more* impassioned lyrical enusions o| 
monkeys. 

SIIEPIIKRI). 

<T)ijeer deevils, monkeys! 

NORTH. 

Will any antiipiary or archa»ologist sliew me a hit of poetry as biond as 
the palm ot my hand, wmrth the toss up of a tinker’s farthing, the prodm e 
of imcivili,^ed man ? O lord, .Fames, i.s not such stidV snflieient to sicken a 
whole liverr atablc I In the light of knowledge alone can the eye of the soul 
ncii the soul— or those flaming ministers, the Five Senses— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Seven, if you please — and few aiieuch too, considerin’ the boundless ex- 
tent and variety o’ the universe. 

NORTH. 

Or the sc*nse8 do their duties to th(3 soul— for thougli she is their queen, 
and sends tliem fortli ni^lit and day to do lier Avork ainon^ the elements, 
yet seent thf‘y, material though they l)e, to he kith and kin even unto her 
their sovereign, and to he einhued with some divine power evanescent Avith 
th(? moment of corporeal death, and separation ot‘ the spirit. 

Hech I 

north.# 

Therefore, not till man, and nature, and Iiiiman life lie in the last light 
of Sci(‘iire, that is, of knowledgj* and of truth, Avill Poetry reach the acme 
of its triumph. As Oainphell sings, 

( 'ome, bright tmprovenient, on tin' car of Time, 

And rule the spricioiis w'orld from clime to f lime ; 

and still Poetry Avill be here beloAv Prime Minister and High Priest of 
Nature. 

siimicnD, a (fnunL) 

AVhat's tljat AmuAA'as saying al)Out the Priun^ Alinister and the High Priest ? 
K r}i(‘ Duick tfaiiijiir out ? and has ony thing luqqxuied to the Archbishop 
of (’anterbury ? 

KOIlTIl. 

But it is farth(‘r asserted, that the human mind Avill cease to look on Na- 
ture poetically, or poetically to feel h(*r laAV^, itt ])rop»>rtion the ReA ela- 
tion luM’onies ampler and clearer of lier mystm ie", and that’s-^ 

siiri'ur. an. 

I b(*gin to think, ^ir, that considerin’ the nattir o' a twa-ha\in'd crack, 
yoiTre ratlier trt'spassing upon the riirliTs o’ tlie itlu'r interlocutor in the 
di}il(»iiije — and that it Avould be only ordinar’ tinde mainners to alloo 
un‘ to 

NORTH. 

As if ail iiinorant Avere biulier and more imaginati\e, that is, more poet- 
than an enlightened Avouder! 

SHFI'IIERI.. 

Siiinphs ! 

NOlCl 11. 

l)o(‘s the ])hilosoplier Acho knoAvs a\ hut a rainboAV is, ceaNO Avith delight 
to leLUird tin' ii'lory as it spans the storm Does tin* kiioAA'ledire of tiie fact, 
that li'jlitiiino' is i-UmUi icity, di^stioy tlie tnandeur of tliose black abysses in 
till* thunderous clouds, Avhich flashing it momentarily reveals, and then 
l(‘aAe^ in tMiM iial darkness ? C'lomls, min, (h w, liirht, lieat, cold, fro'^t, snoAv, 
an* all pn*tty avi* 1I undi'i'stood noAv-a-d;iys by j)eo]ile in general, and yet 
who feels them to lie on that aecmint uiipoelieal ? \ drop of dew on a 
llower or leaf, a leai on ehei'k or iw e, Avill be felt to bi* bi*autiful, aftei all 
mankind ba\e Ix’come lamilijirlv acipiainted A\ith the ]>erf<*et«*d ]>lu!oso]>hy 
of all see? t‘tions. 

811 1 i'll FRO. 

Are you (juite ])ositive in your aiii mind, that you’re no gettin’ tiresome, 
sir r Lei's order soop(»r. 

NORTH. 

\V('1I .lames, he it so. 

[.I.v Ihc SiiM-iu an r/.vc.v to rhuj the hrll^ the Timrp'tecc i>t)'ikeii TtUj and 
J'irnedj/ enft r^s icith hist 'rail. 

SUh PltEUO. 

\'e diima mean to say, Mr Awinrose, that that's a' the sooner ? Only tlie 
rotin’, a eiit o’ HaAvnmn, beefsteaks, nml tAva brodds o’ eisters! This’ll never 
<Io, AAvmrose. llemember there’s ii couple o’ us — and that sv sooper that 
may be no amiss for ane, may be little better than sUirvation to twa; espe- 
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chilly if tlioin twa be in tlie prime and vij2:nnr o’ life, ban come in frai? the 
kiiitra, aud irot yaup owre some half dizzen o’ strang wlmsky toddy. 

AMiiRosK, (boivinff.) 

The boiled tnrki'y and the roasted ducks will be on the table forthwith 
— unless, I\lr Hogg, you would prefer a goose Avhieh last week won a sweej)- 
b takes—" 

SIl KPIIEUl). 

What ? at PiM’th races ? Was he a bluid-giisi*, belonging to a ineinlxu- o’ 
the (.’aledouian lluiit? 

\ M li a osK, ( >nti/inf /. ) 

>(), Mr Hojrg — TI umt Avas a e(»ni|)etition Ixdween siv parish(*s whi< h 
should produce the great(‘st goos<\ and I had tin* good fortune to pun liase 
tin* successful caiididati*, who was laid, hat(‘}n*d, and brought up at the 
Manse of 

sin: I’ll tun. 

T ken the succe’*sful cainlidatt* brawly — AVasna be a A\hil<* ane, wi’ a Iri’- 
meiidous dou]i that s(»opt tlie grun, and ha<luahe coutractt*d a habit o’ turn- 
in’ in the ta(‘s o’ his left lit ? 

VAinUOsF, 

The same, sir. He tveighed, ready for spit, twi’uty ])ouuds jmn]) — l‘en- 
thei s and i:il)lets four pounds more. Nor tlo I doubt, Mr \ortb, ibal bad 
your 31iss Ne\isoii had him for a fortnight lonii'cr at tin* kodm*, s|m* \\(»uld 
bate fattened him, (for he is a gander,) up to thirty, — that is to *-.ry, with 
all his jiantphernalia. 

sitFiMii no. 

SJicw him in ; raw or roasted, shcAV him in. 

Kuuj PiJ’iN ant! Sir Dwin fJvu, n'Uh the st/rcf < >ft(I nin- 

finpiutritf! hi/ ^Joi) (’iJ)i.T (unf 'r\m’wroi uir. 

AV hat a stra])pi*r ! Puir cheii, I wudna hae Kent him, sac i lianged \> Ik* 
frae tin* time I last saw him at the Manse, takin’ a Avalk in tin* coni tin* 
Saturday e’cninir, \\ i’ his wife and f*uuily, and e\rr and anon i:abbhM’ to 
himsell in a sort o’ uuder-lom*, no unlike a niinist<*r rcju’ar^in’ his s(‘iimm 
tor tlie coming Sahhath. 

Noirrir. 

How comes he to be ready roasted, Ambrose V 

\3IHHO>K. 

A party of twenty are about to suj» in the Salomi, and 

.siiki’ii I-, an: 

Set him dooii ; and if the gentlemen u uss to si'e Noilli cut up a lu)o^(‘, 
shew the score into the Snuffircrv. 

{ 7/if su<a '^sfnf ((induhttf is sftp h/ fj4)f o// the hvanL 
Hear Ijoo thi* tabh* groans 1 

X OUT If. 

1 b‘el my liudis ratlu'r Htiirisb with sitting so long. Sup])osc, James, that 
W(* }ia\c a little ieaji-frog^. 

SHi r II run. 

^V i’ a’ my heart. Ia*t me arranir** the forces roun’ the tal>le. Mr \wm- 
iKjse, staun you thi’ia* — Mon (’adet,fa’ inlil the rear <f yourhrither — Ibppin, 
twa yards ahiiit Awmrose ////o'or — Sir l)au\it, dress h\ his Majesty ~ and 
Tapfi} tourie, turn your back upon me. Aoo, loot ilooii a’ \ our Ju'ads. I bue 
lioes — Keej) the pie uai’iii. 

I lliK SuFriiiJun vattlls nu'dif^ and t/ir uludr rirt h ts fit pt rptlutd 
motion ; North distintpuslivtl toj fits <nidifp ni tfo tttuf. 

XOKTH {pipintj.) 

Heads all up— no loiiting. 'I'iiere, JaiiH*", 1 tojiped you without touching 
a hair. 

bui.i'iiFun. 

Miiawculus afild man! A laine!<*r too! I m*\(‘r felt his hauns on my 

siimjtlu'r ! 

AiunuosK. 

Pm latlicr short of breath, and inutst’drop out of the line. 
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f J/)- AftiuKobK (Jrops out of thii (lae^ find fus plan is aupplind Ly 
'llCKLER, who at that moment hi'i tnU rcd the room unvbacrrtd. 
s-iiEiMiKUD (cominy nne/peclrdh/ rpon th klek.) 

llcn*’s ii ste(‘[)lc* ! AV'ljat i(]a!noiiry’s tliis y 

NOK t II. 

>’lautl filoof, Janios, and Til clear tlie weatlieirotk on tin* sj>irc. 

( Xo ji'i'H , Ufiiny his crutch as a kapiiuj pole, clears Th k r. l k in f/rund 
style ; hut TAi’i'YTOUKih, the next in the series, hoyijle^j and re^ 
mains hnlauecd on So in ii sink’s shouhleis j 

TK KLKH. 

Finn on your pins, Nortli. I’m coinintr. 

(TicKJ^hR, TAri*YToiJKi|j on his shoulders, clears Christo- 
r Ilf II in a canter, 

031 m:>. 

Huzza! liiizza I liuzza I 

NORTH {addressing tickler.) 

Mr Tickler, it unves me ^reat pleasure to present to you the Silver Froe, 
Avliich I am sure will iie\er he disgraced by your leapiuir. 

[Ti( KLLK stoops his head, and Xorj ii hangs the Prize Silver Frog, 
by a silver chain, round his neck ; Tapeytol rie dismounts, and 
the Three sit dow)i to supper, 

.she PI I LRU. 

.Some saY or seven slices o* the breist, sir, and dinna .spare the stuffiii. 
— Mr Awmro^i*, tiie iny trencher a iinde clash o* aipple-sass. — Potawtoes. 
rhank ye. — Noo, some o’ the smashed. — Tappy, the porter.— What guse ! I ! 

TK KLER. 

('ut the a])ron oll‘ the bishop, North; but you must liatc a longer spoon 
to act into tlie intm’ior. 

A3inKOsL. 

Here is a puncli ladle, sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

(de liiin the trreat big silver soup ane. — Sic sage ! 

TK kli:r. 

Why, that is liker tlie leg of a sheep than of a goose. 

SllKeilERD, 

.\\vniros(*, ina man, dinna forget the morn to let us hae tlie giblets. — Pip- 
}»in, the nioostard. — Mr North, as nuehody seems to he a\in for't, gie me the 
l)isli(»p’s npron, it sctniis sappy. Wliat are ye gaun to eat yoiirsell, sir r Din- 
na mind helpin’ me, hut attend to your iiain sooper. 

SORTIl. 

JaiiM's, does not the >ide of the hrea^i which I Iiave now been liewing, 
remind you o’ ,‘salisbur} -('raigs V 

sHi.enrRi). 

It’s A (‘rra ])n‘ci])itous. The skehUoii maun be sent to the (’ollege Musaumi, 
to siMun' at the fit o’ the elepbaiif, tbe rliiiiocenis, and tlie I'animyleopardaw- 
lis; and that it nniMia be s])iled by unskilful workmansbip, 1 vote we tinisb 
bim canid (be morn afore AA'e yoke to tbe giblet-]>ie. ('arried iiein. con. 

tickler! 

(ioose alAvays gives me a pain in my stomacb. Rut to purchase pleasun* 
at a certain deijree of ]min, is true pliilosopliy. Resides, in pleasure, 1 be- 
loiiiT to tbe si‘ct ICpicureaiJ ; and in pain, am a budge doctor of tlie Stoic 
Fur; tbeiefore 1 sludl i-at on. So, my dear North, anotlier plateful. James, 
a calker ? 

shkphi:ri>. 

What’s your wull ? 

TK KLE'.R. 

Ob ! nothing at all. — Ambrose, the GlenliA'et to Mr North. Mr Hogg, 1 
ladieve, never takes it during supper. 

I 7V/C SiiKPUKRu Amiirosi: the wink, and the gurgle goes round 
the table. 

[Silence, with slight intermptions, and no conversation, for about 
three t/uarters of an hour. Nathan Girnky. 
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SIIISPHCRD. 

I had nae previous idea that steaks eat sae capital after Some 

sawmon. 

NOUTIT. 

Stop, James. Let all be removed, except the fisli — to wit, the salnion, the 
rizards, the spaldrins, the herrings, and the oysters. 

SIIEPIIKRI). 

And bring some niair fresh anes. Mr Awmrose, yon maun inak a deal 
o’ siller by selliu’ your eister-shells for inaniiur to the fjiriners a’ rouu’ about 
Linbro’ ? Theyh-o as glide’s lime — indeeil I’m thinkiu’ they arr Him* — a soil 
o’ sea-lime, growin* on rocks by the shore, and a coatin’ at the same lime 
to lecviu’ and edible creturs. OhJ the wonnerfu’ warks o’ Nature’ 

NORTH. 

Then wheeling the circular to the tire, h‘t us have a parting jug or two 

SIIEPIILRU. 

Each ? 

[JSntir Mr Ambrose with Lord Eldon. 1 

NORTH. 

Na! here’s liis Lordship full to the brim, tie liolds exactly oiu' gallon. 
Imperial Measure; and that quantity, 'according to Mrs Ambrose's recipe, 
cannot hurt us— 

SHEPHERD. 

God bless the face o* him ! 

TIf KM.R. 

Pray, .Tames, is it a true bill that you fiavo bad the bydro]ibobia - 

SHKIMIFRD. 

Owre true — but T’ll gie you a description o’t at our m‘vt. Meanwhile, let’^ 
4*a’ in that puir cretur Gurney, and gi«» him a drap drink. Nawihan I N’a^^ 
than ’ Nawthan ! 

i ; crm :\ . {h\ a shrill voice from the interior of the Ear of J)ioni/.>ia,s ) 

Here — here— here. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’n a vice ! Like a young ratton squaakin ahint tlie huh and plaister. 

NORTH. 

No rations liere, James, Mr Gurney is true as steed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Reserve that short slmilie for yoursedl, sir. O sir, hut you’re ida'^tic a'^ a 
drawn DainaM’Us swurd. Lean a’ your wecht ou’t, wi’" ihe pint on the 
grun, t5lllt fear na, while it heuds, that it will break ; for tiaek ag-aiii tra«' the 
scmicinde springs it in a second iritil tin* straight line; and wi* he in liiio 
nha danrs that cut-aiid-thrnst ! for it trangs through his hod_\ liKi* li'jiif 
through a wundow, and h<*ftir<* tin* sjniu*r keuis he is wounded, you tujn 
him owre on his back, sir, staiie-dead ! 

\Mr Gvhsey joins the parh/, and the cartaiii, if eontsi^ fnH . 
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niEVOMEXA OF THE «REAT EARTHaiMKE OF IN CALABRIA AND SICILY. 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELI.ER. 


I.o Pizzo, in Calabria Ultra, 
Sf'niembHr, 1 780. 

Tin; r(‘innrka]>I<* oartliqimkos of 
17H‘l wore ])(‘rc(‘|)til>l(‘ in Niiplcs, but 
llu'ir (leslructivo forco did not extend 
farther nortli than Nicastro, the bar* 
ril'r-t()^ell wliich separates tlie two 
( 'alaln ias. Tliis town, although much 
injured by former eonvulsions, and 
sc\or(‘ly shaken on this oreasion, 
e‘'ea])ed all material injury ; but iin- 
iiM'diately south of it, 1 entm ed a s<-eiie 
of ruin and desolation. In one of the 
solilai y and half-ruiiunl liouseson the 
road to l^i/zo, uliere I paused for 
some refreshment, tlie iidiabitants re- 
lat<‘<l sonn* marxellous stories (d* 
the strange atmosjdierie a])])(*aranees 
which had ])r(‘eeded tlie eartlnpiake. 
'I’hesc ominous plnmomena had ei- 
ther, hou'e\er, no (‘xistmice, or wen* 
merely tlie electiic tlasln's so com- 
mon in thi< district, and magnified 
into something extraordinary by an 
imauinativ e and superstitious peo]de. 

All tin* houses on the plain south 
of Nicastro consist(‘<l of large masses 
ol ln*wn stoin*, and yet they were 
eitlier entirely overthrown, oi, where 
still standing* the wiills and timbers 
were s<> rent and disjointed, that en- 
tire r(‘consI ruction wall be necessary, 
d'he I «'huihHnu’, howe\ er, w as neither 
i ommem*<*il nor (*V(‘n contemplated. 
I'he earth was still unsettled, and, 
hut the <l:iy before my arri\al, a \io- 
Imii sho( k iiad i oid\(‘d tin* whole plain, 
Ther** is also a pievailins? siqiersti- 
tion in (’alabria, tlnit, after a constd- 
sion >.0 tremendous as that of 1 7S;1, 
the (‘arth reipiires a period of four 
Ncars to reuain Iraiunnllity ; and ever 
nIucc the ruin of their houses, the 
people have li\ed in w'ooden huts or 
bai racks. The (‘\ eiiing surprised me 
wl.ih* still (‘ight Italian miles from 
Pi//.», and I mnlea\ oured to nego- 
tiate a lodgin': in one of these solitary 
(hvellinus ; hut tin* inhabitants, \vith a 
genuine kindness at obvious variance 
with their OAvn inhwest, xeliennnitly 
w arned nn* of the great p<*ril to all 
strangi'i’s, iirising from the mal-aria 
of the stagnant pools and marshes 
creatt*d by the 4*artlutuake. 1 pro- 
ceedi*d ther4‘fore by l'hh*lheo, and, 
h'axing the phtin, ascended a fertile 
moutiiain, on the declivity of wldch, 


towards du* sea, lies the town of 
Pizzo. From the lofty summit 1 be- 
held the sun siiddng like a liall of 
fire into the s<*a, and dilfnsing' over 
the wdde ivaters a golden s])lendonr, 
tvhich instantaneously baiiishcfl every 
tliought of the banditti said to infest 
this district. With exhilarated t\*<‘l- 
inirs 1 joined a g‘n)up of siuf/ujo- pea- 
sants returnincr from their laliour to 
the town of Pizzo; but ihe^e joyous 
emotions w'ere ebanired to su<lden 
sadni‘ss Avln*n, on arrival in the town, 

T found it totally destroyed. 

The most destructive jieriods of 
tliis formidable earthquake* were tlie 
."ith (d* Fehruaiy; the nlirht hetwa’eu 
tin* (ith and 7fh; the “iTth and •Jsrh 
of the same month; and tin* 1st, 
the *i7th and 2Sth of March. Alter 
tin* last nanw‘d datt* tin* eartli became 
eonqnirativ ely tranquil; but from 
time to tinn*, the shocks re*cnrre(I, 
and still continm* to the present day. 
I'he first shock was tremendous, and 
totally unexpi'cted. All ])revions in- 
dications w en* either not sutbeiently 
decisive evidence of its approach, or 
ibey preei'ded tin* convulsion so ini- 
niediat(*ly, that, in nio-t instance-, the 
iidiabitants liad no time to I'-c.-qn*. 
Besiiles the eh'ctrie lla-he- ])eenliar 
to this climate, a di*nse and heavv 
fo;: covered tin* earth, and drivinir 
trales from the south-east oi soutli- 
vva’st, (Seiro'-eo o Tdh(‘4*eio, ) -wept 
»n(‘r all Calabria Ultra with increa- 
sing violence. rin* earth aUu exhi- 
bited one of those singular ])heno- 
iin*na, called by the Italians tern' 
movitim*,'’ wliich is thn- d<'‘^iTibed 
by tlie learned and ac'cnrate Neapo- 
litan, Gio. Viveiizio, fiom whoso 
valuable Jiistoiy of this remarkable 
I'artlnjnake I have borrowed, and in- 
lervvoven with my jiersonal narrative 
many curious facts. “ J wo miles 
from Lanreana are two ravines di- 
vided by a hill, at the extremity of 
which the twohollows unite and form 
one v'allev. The soil in these hollows 
is swampy, watered by small streams, 
and partially enlliv ated. A short time 
before the lirst shock, water, thickly 
blended with calcareous matti‘r, was 
seen to ooze from the gianmd in the 
two ravines above-mentioned. Ra- 
pidly aecumulating, It began vjre long 
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to roll onward liki' a Hood ot lava in- 
to tin* valley, vvliere tlie two streams, 
unitinij:, moved Forward witli iiierea- 
sed iiiijK'nis From to west, ft 
iiou' presented a Front oF 000 palms 
ill breadth by 20 in depth, and, be- 
fore it ceased to inove,eovered a sur- 
face eipial ill leiii^th loan Italian mile. 
In its progress it overwhelmed a dock 
oF thirty goats, and tore up by the 
roots many olive and mulberry-trees, 
w hich floated like s)ii])s upon its sur- 
face. ^Vhen tins calcareous lava had 
ceased to move, it tjradually became 
dry and bard, during which process 
the mass w’as louvered ten ])alins. It 
contained fragments of earth oF a Fer- 
ruginous colour, and emitting a siil- 
pliureoiis smell.” 

Tiie boding terrors exliibit(‘d be- 
fore tlie eartinpiake by tin* aniinal 
world were remarkable. Man alone 
seenuMl to In* e\em])t from all Fore- 
kno\vledir<‘ of the a])proacbini»* cala- 
mity, and causes which excited evi- 
dent <listre‘'S and panic in the w’bole 
lirute creation, imnluced in him nei- 
ther physical nor moral change. The 
eflfeet upon animals was iuHiiitely di- 
v<‘rsifn»d. In some the apprelcnsion 
was evinced earlier, and with vehe- 
ment and rapidly sncceediiiif emo- 
tions ; while in others, it was later, 
slower, and less demonstrative. A 
‘'hort time beFore tin* first shock, and 
diirinir the whole ]n*riod oF the irreat 
shocks, tin* li'vhes along the coa.>t oF 
C’alabria I'ltra ajipeannl on the sur- 
face Ml a state oF stiijior, and w ere 
cauii'ht in unusual quautitir's. Wild 
birds flew screaming and in obvious 
alarm throiiirh tlie air, and were 
cautrbt in traps and in»ts with increa- 
sed Facility ; wdiile 4 ei*se, ])iireons, 
and all otlier <lomestic Fowls, exhibit- 
ed the HUine ilegree oF terror, l)oi:s 
and asses b(*trayed an earlier and 
stronger consciousness than any otln*r 
qua^lrujieds. Tliey chased about in 
wild and staring terror, am! the air 
rang w ith their horrid liowlings am! 
hrayinifs. Horses, oxen, ami mules, 
neighed, roared, ami shook in every 
limb ; pointed their ears Foiwvard,aml 
their eyes rolled and glared around 
with terror and suspicion. When tlie 
terrible first shock was Felt, they 
braced every limb, and endeavoured 
to sunport themselves by spreading 
their legs widely asunder ; but many 
\vo‘re nevertheless tbroivn cloivn. 
;then] took to flight imnmdi- 


alvJy biforv the shock, bnl, soon as 
they Felt the earth heaving nmh*r 
them, ]»auHe(l, and stood motionless 
and bewildered. Pigs a|»pi‘an‘(l h‘ss 
conscious than any other animal oF 
upproacldng danger. Cats, although 
not so early sensible oF it as dos’s 
and asses, were move denmiistraiiv e. 
Their backs rose*, and their Fur liris- 
tled up in terror. 'rhi*ir eyes liecame 
blood-shot and watery, and they S4*t 
up a liorrihle and doleful screainini*. 
Thus foretold by the bruti* creation, 
the first shock was more inime(liat<'- 
ly ])receded by a sultry shower ; - 
the wind howled and the S4‘a rolled 
fearfully ; — a subti*rraneonsnois«* was 
h(*ard, like the rolling of vioh*nt thun- 
der; and then the earth rockt'rl, and 
immense districts W(*re convulsed to 
their foimdatioiiH ; and lakes and ri- 
vers smhhmiy appean^d amidst rocks 
and dry places; and towns and vil- 
lages wme overthrown, and the Fall- 
iiiir ruins criish(‘d the unfortmiatc in- 
liabitants, of whom, tbroMi»hoiit Ca- 
labria, -KkOOt) w (*re desireyed, and 
nnn*e died of the inmu'diatcly 
ensuiiiL^ (‘pidemies. 

Of the remarkalde escapes, and 
strong instances of partmtal allee- 
tion, w hich occurred during this bni'i 
succession of earthijuak(‘s, 1 shall 
here rei’ord some, whi<*h occurred in 
districts I did not visit ; but they aic 
well attested, ami the first is men- 
tioned by tin* Neapolitan \i\en/io 
riie j>rior of the Carmt*liti‘s at Jero- 
cariiie, near Soriano, was walking' 
alon^'tbe higli-road, vvben the liroiiod 
beean to heavi* atnl roll iM'iieatii him 
like the ]>illows of a roUi!li sea. rii * 
earth tin*!! opem*d near iiim with a 
tremeinloiix explosion, and imme- 
diately rlosinl. Almost smiseless w it h 
terror, be ran mechanically Forwanl, 
vvben a^ain the earth opened imme- 
diately under him, and closing as Ik‘- 
f<n*e cauiilit him by tin* Icj^. lie 
stnigtrled for some time v'ainly to re- 
lease liimself, when another shock 
saved him ; the earth was figain rc’it 
onen, and be esca]>ed from this terri- 
ble durance. I lienrd tlii> im id<*nf 
from individuals who knew tin* prior, 
ami had se(*n the marks h*Ff by the 
crushing ])iesmir<. (,|, | 

am incline*! to refer much of this 
marvellous tale to the excitement 
and terror of the moment ; and the 
injury to his foot must have he*‘n tri- 
fling, as it permitted him to proceed 
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lioiiuMvard. Anothei iri^.(aiico of re- 
markaMo oscapc' omirrecl to three 
pa])(‘r-jnak(*rs of Pizxoiii di Soriano, 
named (ireeo, lloviti,aiid f'Vlia. They 
were walkioLr near eaeli other on the 
plain, Arh(*n suddenly the ground was 
shaken l)y a terrihh* eoiiAndsion. Ore- 
eo ;n»d fu'lia iiiimediatcdy fled, and 
had the good fortune to escape, but 
lloAiti, eneuin])ered by a gun \vhi<‘li 
Im‘ would n<»t ndiinjuish, was <‘\f>o- 
‘'(‘(1 to instant an<! <leadly p(*ril. I’in* 
earth yaAMit'd widely beneath him, 
and he fell into the clnism, but was 
inuiK'diately thrown upacrainby ano- 
ther shock, and b*ll into a <-ontigU(»ns 
swam]). 11“ Avas a younir nnd poAver- 
fnl jnan, but tin' grouinl still conti- 
nned tr) ln‘a\i* like Avav(*s, and kept 
him entangled in tin' deep sAvamp, 
from Avlneh he long struggled to es- 
ea])e, until at hmgtli anotln*r mighty 
‘'hoek threw him out, and he fell 
upon the hrink of a ne\\’Iy-opein‘d 
elnisni, wIkmc he iMunained for some 
tilin' half-dead with terror and e\- 
l.'anslion. A AA’eek aftf'i* his escape he 
tiniiid his L'un on the liank of the riA er 
( aridi, AA'hieh had entirely ehaniu'd 
ils bed. 

An arteeting instance of maternal 
ln\(‘ and self-de\‘otion w'as discoAcr- 
<‘(i in the ruins of Polistmia. '^I'he 
mothf'r ot two eliildren — a boy aged 
l!iie(‘ years, and an infant of scAen 
months w as siiekling her babcAvlieii 
the house fell and di'stroyed all three. 

I In* ])ositioii in a\ hieh the bodies 
w rie found aflbnb'd the clearest cAi- 
driiee that tin* inotlier deliherati'ly 
evposcd her lite to save her offspring. 
Sin* Avas lying on tin* ground AA'ith 
her fai e doAA'iiAA'ard, flic infant close 
♦ o her bosom, while Avitli her body 
‘die eoAcred also tlie older child, thus 
olVcriiiL" her bark to flic falling fim- 
b{>rs. Her arms Avcrc clasped round 
both, ainl in this affecting position 
tin* half-dccaycd bodies aa'Civ <lisco- 
\ cred when the ndibish Avas cleared 
away. 

Aiiolher striking instance of pa- 
rental self-oblivioil, Avliieli occurred 
at Seido, is thus recorded by ViApn- 
zio, aiul Avas also n’lated to me by 
lour indi\idunls at Piz/o. “Don An- 
tonio Pnlfo and his Avife had only one 
< hild, a tlanghter, of Avhoin they Aveve 
passionately fond. When the A'artli- 
ijiiake shook their dAAudling to its 
foumlations, and escape was imprac- 
ticable, they placed their little girl 
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betAA'cen them, and, emliraeing each 
other, aAAfiited the aauII of HeaAcii. 
The house gave AV'ay, a he.avy beam 
fell upon tin* group and destroA^ed 
both pari'iits, ])ut (lid not s{*parate 
thmn. Aft(*r the lapse of sev(n*al days, 
the rnins Aven* partially removed, 
and their bodies Avere discovered 
Avith the child, ap])ari*ntly dead, bc*- 
tween them. 1'he little girl, hoAvever, 
soon began to moan ; she Avas taken 
out of the rubbish, and, altliouirli life 
was nearly troin*, she at length reco- 
A'cred, and is now ali\t* and well,” 

It AA^as generally remarked that the 
positions of the men killed by the 
fallen ruins, indicated that ca cry si- 
new had been strained in resistaiiee, 
Avliile the features and attitudes of 
the females exhibited the extremity 
of di*sj)air; and in many instances 
the latter AA'ere found with their 
hamis clas])(*d above tlmir heads. 
\Vher(*\t*r children Avere found near 
the ])arents, tlu* attitudes of the mo- 
thers iiidicati'd entire s<»lf-ahandoii- 
m(*nf, whih* fathers AA'en* often dis- 
coveri‘d tV)ldinga child'Avith one arm, 
and endeavouring with the (»ther to 
stem tin* superincumbent ruins. 

To return, hoAv<‘A er, to Pi/zo. This 
flourishing town, enriched by the 
enterprising industry of the inhabit- 
ants, by its coral and tunny fisheries, 
and l)y the (‘xhaustless fertility of the 
contiguous plain and hills, \vas de- 
*-troyed by the eartlKpiakes of I (JOB 
and Ifl.VJ ; and in the numerous 
shocks of the IBtli century, no ten 
yt*ars had (‘lapsed Avithout partial in- 
jury to Pizzo, AN hen, in 178;}, it AV'as 
again Totally destroyed. The con- 
cussion of th(' oth F(‘bniary o\ ei-- 
thr<*\v many buildings, but only nine 
lives AV4‘re lost, and tin* iidiabitauts, 
thus forewann*d, iminediat(*ly (juit- 
t(*d tln*ir bouses. The earthejuake of 
tin* ‘2Stb .March destroyed the Avhole 
toAvii, and the ])eoph* have ever since 
resided in slight and ill-constructed 
barracks, in Avhich they pursue their 
respect i A (* occupations. 'Hieir hea- 
Aiest calamities arose from these 
small and croAvded dAvellings, Avhieh 
Avere pervious to the damps and to 
the intense cold which ac(‘oinpanied 
the earth(|uakes, and has cAcr since 
pve\aih*d during tin* winter months. 
Fatal epidemics ensued which swept 
aAvay tin* peopleMn inassps, until one- 
third of their number was destroyed. 
W hile walking on the sea-nhore, and 
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tiu* 5icti\(* induslry of tlir 
inhahitaiit.s, I iMMnnrkiMl to soiuo of 
thcMii who assiMiil)le(l round mo, )iow 
afrojitly thoir industrious habits had 
vai‘'od thorn ahoAo th(‘ir iioighbours 
in (\ilabria C’itra, ami at the same 
tiim‘ expressed my admiration of the 
many woll-ijrrowu, fine young men I 
had setm at Pizzo. It was melancholy 
to ol)ser\ tlu^ deep and simultane- 
ouv. emotion witli which most of them 
ropli('d, — “ Alas ! avo have lost our 
linest young men I” One of them, 
an inlirm and aged man, W(‘pt anew 
as In* told me that liis three sons had 
died of the fever : another laim^nted 
a heloxed Ifnnher ; and a tliird grie- 
ved for a Afdual)h* friend. Mon* than 
l.jOO out of a poj)ulatioii of 4*200 had 
fnllen \ictims, and of thesi* l.j00, the 
majority u'ere young men between 
twenty and thirty. 

Soniliiard, Octotun*, 178<). 

The fartln*r I advance into C’alabria, 
tin* more dreadful becomes the deso- 
lation around me. It is truly heart- 
i(*ndini:’ to stand upon tlu* heiiihls, 
and to heh(d<l the beautiful and fer- 
tile hilU and plains <li.s|igur(*<l l)y 
scene-' of misery and ruin, wso liorri- 
hle a^ to heguar all description. C^i- 
lahiia has fallen low indeed, ami 
many \ <‘ar‘' must yet (‘lapse before tin* 
unfortunate inhabitants reeover from 
the enormous destruction accom- 
pli‘']u*d in a few secoinls. 1 have just 
returned from flie contemj)lation of 
a dn'adfnl •'H*ii(* of ruin, and havt* 
tom in V self away fiom a group of 
unhappy mourners, whose lameuta- 
tifMis atl'erted im; to tears. 

Altei a:^aiii < liiidiiiig tin* mountain 
above Pi/zo, 1 descend(*d into tin* 
ric h plain of Montedeom*. This !>eau> 
tiful h*\el, of four Italian mih*s in 
lenj^th, i*-, in point ol fertility, the 
paradise of this (‘arlh. 'i’In» traveller 
iv'imders through nuiimrous groves of 
olivc*-ln*(*s, iut(*rmiiii>led with viiie- 
yjtrds and plantations of mulberry, 
tig, and ot)M*r fruit-tn'es. The soil is 
favourable to wheat, and the produce 
so abundant, that this limited dis- 
trict, and a still stiialler surface round 
Mileto, supply one-third of Calabria 
C 'tia with grain. The plain of Mon- 
lel (‘om* is dott(*d with eriomious oaks, 
iifilf as large again as those hdled in 
northern Kuiape for building pur|x»- 
; and, beti^a fruits ami vegeta- 
bles in \iuiety and abun- 


dance, 1 saw jilanlalions of cotton, 
manna, and liciuorice. And ye t, not- 
witlistanding this glorious capability, 
considerable surface's lie* waste* and 
unproductive, which, if cultivated, 
would double the produce ; ami 
which, had the farmers any enduring 
interest in the soil, would surely not 
be thus ubamloned. Und(*r hmdlords 
so oppressive as the nobles of Nai)h*s 
and Sicily, the peasants will only cul- 
tivate as much ground as tliey are 
<*ompelled to do ; nor imlet'd arc* thc'y 
surticiently iiuimTous to cidtivatc*, to 
tlie extent of its capacity, a soil which 
Would siniport, as it (lid of <»ld, a 
much larger population. Th(‘re ;ne 
not even hands c‘noui:h to liarher the 
enormous c rop of edives, of w hic li 
valuable fruit a large pro])ortion an- 
nually rots upon the Lnound. Siitiai 
canes have also been grow n upon the 
sea-roast, but tin* cultivation has 
been recently abandoned, because* 
the* expenses prec ludc*d all c ompeti- 
lioii with West Indian suuars. 

I found iMontelec'ue, like (*\(*ry 
oth(*r tow n in Calabi ia I Iti a, d(‘«'(*i t- 
c‘d by the inhabitants, who oci upied 
a duplii'Jite town of w oodeii ]»,in acU- 
near the torsakc'ii one. This lloni isli- 
iniT c(>mim‘rcial plai e, v\ hicli contain- 
ed i.j.dOO inhabitants, w as vv .ii iied, 
like Piz/o, by tin* concussion ol the 
.'>th of February. The pe ople esta- 
blished themsrlv(‘s in barrac k'-, and 
Old} twedve* pc*rson‘' Wcoe killed by 
the fater ‘•hocks, which dc‘NiN»\i-d 
iireat pai t ol tin* tow n, hut man} clied 
of the ireneral sickness whic h sm . 
cec’ded. I'he action oi the eailh- 
cpiake here* made the* surface he,M e 
like the hilhnvs ot a ‘•welling ^ea, 
and produced, in ra]»id sue cession, a 
singular varietv of elVects. i he 
trround was altc‘riialc*lv iittc*d and 
rived into tissures and c hasms, rhe* 
buildings shook, and then thev swav- 
ed like* the osc illation ol an invcTti'cl 
|)c*iiduluui, hut still thc‘y did not tall. 
Tlie rolling, or pulsalcn v’ hc'avini: ol 
the ground now im reasc'd, and a 
large portion of the town was ovei- 
thrown, leaving hen* and th(*re a f(*w 
lioUHcs Htandiiig, some c»f w hich were 
shaken down n fc‘w Hc‘<*onds later. 
The most solid edifices were all des- 
troyed, while the sliglitest huildinus 
were hut partially injured, and soim* 
even escaped entirely. 'Hn* c*xten- 
sive iiianufartiir(‘H oV oil and silk, 
which have made thiu town and di»- 
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trif t so flourishing, wore fatally in- 
hy this calainity. All tlu? large 
hnildiiioN iu the ))lain, employed tor 
the preservation and eulture of the 
silk-\vornis, were destroyed by the 
(*arthfpiake, whieli was even more 
violent in the vicinity than in tiie 
town. The destruction of the largo 
r>il-reser\oiis, and tlieir contents, 
and of casks, pn'sses, ])iiildingH, and 
uhnsil*,, was so HW(M*])inc‘ and <‘oin- 
prclicn.si\ c, that it was impossible to 
e^f iiinite tli(‘ amount of damage. Tin* 
loss of (he oli\ (‘-trees will long re- 
inaiii irre])arahle ; and, for some pur- 
pO‘>(‘sjhe f»‘i!ilit vot the soil lias been 
matcnnlly diminish(‘d by the (dfects 
ot (he cartlnpiake. And yet, al- 
thonuh their hiiildings were destroy- 
ed, and all tficir rich stores of oil 
lolled away in streams, so prodigal 
i^ (he hoimty of nature in this bin* 
district, that llie p(‘oj)le are already 
inn s(m(<* of olivious and urowing 
pro‘']>erity. Ib»w dilfi'rent \v(»idd b<‘ 
1h(‘ situation of ?sorthern Kurope, if 
^nhjeet to these sudden and wididy- 
de‘-tnieti\e ealamities! There tin* 
cold, imirrateful soil yields no nMurn 
w ifhour eonsiMiil and ‘•kilful eultnn*, 
while iieie the inhahitaiits may exist 
aloKf^t without Irdiour; and provi- 
•ions ;n‘e so ahnndant, that t)ie sear- 
which in ''onn‘ places follow<‘d 
the eairlMpiakc, aiose either from 
iieiili'cl of tin' eominissioiiers ap- 
pointed hy the King to ladieve tin' 

' enei al distress, (»r from theatroeious 
]jeenhiiion of subordinate ag'eiits, 

I low oluioiis is the wisdom and 
*: 'wdiic"^ of Providence in tiiis fine 
(oimti'v ! where an instant remedy is 
l lms prov idl'd for tin* din* (*tleets of 
tlirs,' eoniidsions, which, like dis- 
ein iU in iimsie, art* inteirral ])ortions 
(*t (mi\ers;d harmony, and are cbmbt- 
les> c-stMiiial to the w ell-being of our 

stem ! 

ibid lime, and tin* plan laid down 
lor m\ jounn'v ])ermi(fed, I sbould 
jil idly ii.'iNc prolonged my stay in 
Alonteleoin*, which ph'as(*d nn» more 
than any other tow n in the (’ahibrias. 
H(*re I found not only many comforts 
and bivnrit's of which I had been 
long (h'priNcd, but a warm-hearted 
ami obliging|>(*o])le,\vhose conversa- 
tion was n*])b‘t(* with intelligeiico 
and wit, and who were comparative- 
ly fr(*(* from |W(‘jiidice tinci intoler- 
ance*. They did not, like the Citra- 
Calabrians, slum me as a heretic. 


and answer rne with a sneer, when 
I requested animal food on fast-days. 
They were aware, they said, that the 
l)eo])k‘ of northern Europe were ex- 
emnt from the duties of abstinence, 
ann tliey frankly acknowledged the 
iieei^ssity of a generous diet to trar 
vellers. A p(*ople so enlightened in 
this remote corner of Italy would be 
a moral ])lienomc‘iion, were the en- 
igma not readily solved by their active 
industry and tradingintercourse with 
foreigners. But it is an axiom that the 
power and intluence of monkery 
cannot long coexist with the active/ 
spirit of coimm*rcial enti'iyirise. 1 
l(*ft Monlelcone for Mileto, and, after 
climbing over soim* steep rocks, de- 
semnh^d into a fertih* plain, the lower 
levels of which were covered witli 
deep sand. TJie soil of this district 
is (‘oniposod of clay, limestone, sand, 
and chalk, inlenniiurlcd witli tlic re- 
mains of marim* animals. As 1 was 
now a])proaeliing the mountains 
w hi(‘h were the central ]>oiiit of the 
<*arth(piak(‘, I souirlu for lava with 
incH'ased v iirilance, hnt cotild dis- 
cov er none. The tramplinirof liorses, 
however, (*mitted so singular a re- 
verberation, that 1 could (*ntertain 
no douht of the* earth in this distiict 
h(‘iiig entir(*ly hollow'. The whoh* 
of tills fine ])laiii was disfiifured w itii 
seem's of ruin and desolation, and 
in the numerous villacres not a house 
was standing. The country was 
slrikiuLdy beautiful; rich in olivo- 
irroves, and interspersed with masses 
of ruin so pictun*s(pic, tliat a buid- 
s(*ape-]){unt<‘r woulcl find ln*re many 
strikim: snbj(*cts for his pencil. 

'Fhe ancient city ot Mileto, which 
is enclosed on tin* north and south hy 
tin* riv(*rs Nisi and Scotopolito, was 
entirely destroy(*d, alonu with every 
house in its (*nv irons,and in two con- 
tiguous villages. So total, indet'd, 
was the destruction, tliat, were the 
loose rubbish cleared away, the site 
of tin* town would hardly h<* dis- 
tinguishable. Th.e shocks of the oth 
Iu*hruary, of the night of the 7tli, 
and of tin* t2Hth March, were fi*lt 
liere iu all tln*ir force, and the deso- 
lation was comyviete. ** The most 
terrible and d(*striietive shoek,” t^aid 
one of the survivors to me, “ came 
upon us in a dark night. The suh- 
tenanoous thunder bellowed, the 
wind howled fearfully, a sultry 
rain fell, and the lightnings dmted 
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round us. Concoivo our utter and 
helpless despair in this horrible con- 
vulsion of all nature, affCfravated by 
the crash of falling houses, the dis- 
mal screams of the wretched inhabi- 
tants, and the tires which iniinediate- 
1}' blazed up amidst the ruins/' 

The effects of this terrible panic 
upon the nerves of many individuals 
were remarkable. Some remained 
for a lon^ jieriod in a state of help- 
less debility, and trembled at e\ (*ry 
trirtina: occurrence. ()tlu‘rs appear- 
ed as if paralyzed for a considerable 
time j Avhile some- declined ra])idly 
in health and strength, from inability 
to digest their food, and otluu's lost 
all ])ower of recollection for a coiisU 
tlerable period. Some remarkable 
and well-attested instances of the 
long endurance of brute and liuman 
life without sustenance, ar(‘ <les<‘r- 
\ingof recoid. Two pigs, wlii< h hud 
been buried thirly-two days umler 
the ruins, were heaid to giMiiit by the 
labourers removingthe rubbish. They 
A\ ('re extricated in feeble and ema- 
ciated condititm, and for some tiiiu' 
tefused the food ofler(‘d to tlnun, 
but <lrank water with insatiable 
eagerne-.s, atnl rapidly reco\yred. 
At Polistena a cat was Imried forty 
days under the rubbish, ami tak«*n 
out ill wreti hcd condition. She ex- 
)iibir(?d ail insatiable tliirsf, but ‘•ooii 
recovmed. In the same place, an 
aged woman was found undei tin* 
ruins of her dw<*llinii sm eii (la\ s a(tc‘r 
Ibe eaitlnjuakc. Wlieu disco\rn*d, 
sju* was insensible and apparently 
dead, but slie gradually re\i\ed, ami 
ciimplaiued of no <’\i] but thirst. She 
< ontinued long in a stati* of w<*ak- 
uess ami stu))or, ami was unable to 
taki* more than \ cry small portions 
of food, but (*\entually regained her 
wonted bealtli and spirits. She stated, 
that \erysooii after tlie house fell, 
she experi( nce<l a torturing thirst, 
but that she soon lost all conscious- 
ness, mid remained insensible until 
InT release. In Ojipido, a girl of 
lifteeii, named Aloisa Hasili, remain- 
ed eleven days under the ruhiH with- 
out Mounshiiienl, and for the la.st 
six days in close contact with a dead 
boily. ,Slie bad the charge of an in- 
fant b*o/, and, vvlieii the bouse was 
i ailing, slie caught the <*bUd iu lier 
arms/ He suffered greatly from in- 
cessant thirst, and expired on the. 
fifth day, Until this period the 


senses of the ])our girl had nut failed 
her, but now she sunk under the 
combined tortures of hunger ami 
thirst. Despair wais succeed(*d by 
total insensibility ; nor was sin* con- 
scious, until her release, that the 
falling fragments had dislocated lier 
hips, and made her lann* for life. 
\\ hen restored to animation she coni- 
plaim*d of no suffering hut thirst ; 
and in answer to every tMirpiiry eoii- 
cerniiig h(‘r situation umler tin* ruins, 
she said, “ I slept'" 

It W'ns generally observed, that the 
individuals bin i(*d alive beneath their 
bouses fell into a stat(* of drowsy 
iiiseiisilulity : some immediately altei 
the catastropln*, ami others, of strong- 
er iier\(‘s, some (lavs later. Some 
of thoM* who were tlius interred I'eb 
no t(‘i ror, but a s<‘nse of intoxieation, 
which contimi(*d until auotber slioek 
sober4‘d them, and at the smm* time, 
b\ alt(‘ring the position of the ruins, 
(Uiabled them to (‘scape. The most 
remarkable instanc(‘ (>1 s(*ir-po'’S(‘s- 
sion and proinptitmb* in sij(bU*ii p**- 
ril, o(‘cun(‘d at ( a^oletto m‘ai (Jp- 
])ido, w here tln‘ Princi' was seated at 
labli* vvith his iamily on tin* fatal 
iifth of lM‘biuaiv. On this day the 
oscillations of tin* hist sImm K conti- 
nmnl two minutes williont intemip- 
tion, ami wlieii the ln‘aviMg (aiih 
b(‘g'aii to roek tlie Inniso, ihr Ijiotljei' 
of tin* Princess, a man disiiinjoislicd 
on many occasions for liis pK sencf* 
of iniml,' started from hi- chaii, saw 
a larg<* chasm opening in the wall, 
"piang- instantly through the apm- 
tine, and escaped with the los- of a 
shoe. I'.verv oth(‘r inemlan’ of the 
family p(*ri"he(l except one son, who 
w a*^ alteru aids dug out alivi*. The 
eiitin* self-ma-terv displaved by this 
man under circnm-taiiees appal- 
ling, Hnniinls nn‘ ot a singular in- 
stane«* ot s(‘lt“])Osscssion eviiicj'dbv 
an Ibigiishinan, now n^^idmit in N e- 
nic(‘. Whih* entertaining a laige 
]»aity to dimn'r during a thumlei- 
storm, tin* lightning eiitc'red and 
struck a plate out of flj(‘ hand of a 
servant standing bi‘hind Jus chair. 
Turning coolly round, be said to tin* 
man, “ Remind me to-niorr<(w that 
I order a liglitniiig-i'oiidiK tor." 

Passing tin* towns of Uosarno and 
Paliiii, now two heaps of rnhbisb 
under whicli PJOO people vveie de- 
stroyed, I arrived at Siuniuara in 
the fveuinjr. scene of desulatiim 
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in (''alainia afff»ctpd me so iniirh as 
tJie of this ruined town. Built 
on tin* declivity of a mountain, and 
cxtt ndintr down into tlie ])laiii, the 
niassc's of ruin were so disposed and 
devi‘lo|)(Hl as to iminess tf»e beholder 
u'itli an awful consciousness ol the 
o\ ern helming power employed in 
its d(‘strnction. The tottering ruins 
of majestic churches, of lofty pa- 
laces, and oth<*r massive structur<*s, 
e\liif»ited a scene of chaotic desola- 
ti(m, and frat:ments are still daily 
falliiifi. W htm I randded amidst the 
mins of Pom])eii, I mused with tran- 
(juil pity on tin s:id fate of the inha- 
bitants; blit wlien surrounded with 
tl)es(‘ }i\\ fu) tokens of recent destruc- 
tion, when 1 recolh*ctcd that the 
hapl(‘ss victims had been jny coii- 
tcnrporarics, and tliat I was each 
])as^inM■ moimnit <‘xposi‘d to the same 
fate in tliis still heaving district, my 
syni])allii('s w(‘n‘ (‘\cit(‘d e\en to 
tears. 1 saw ])eoph‘, once resident 
in tln‘se ln)us(‘s, still diiriring tlie 
bones of n*lati\es, and other ])roper- 
ty, out of the ruins, and as [ passed 
a uirl thus occujned, 1 saw her take 
a skull out of the rubbish. This 
brief incidmit shockcilme more d<M*p- 
ly than any thing 1 had yet bidield 
in this region of calamity, and 1 1 ’ouhl 
not for siiiiie time sulxlue the strong 
emotion it excit(‘d. 

^^hile lookimr vainly around me 
for an hotel, and lisUming to a joiner's 
offer to lodi:(‘ me in his Avork^ho]), 
two of the jirincipal inhabitants, ob- 
sei \ inLi that 1 w as a foreigner, kindly 
(dfeied me accommodation for the 
niijht. I accompanied one of them 
to his barrack, Avlien* he treated me 
w itli iremiine hospitality, and pro- 
posed to me the effects of tin* 

eai tinpiake on the followingiiiorniiig. 
Meanwhile he and liis frieml ])re- 
pared me for the sad speetaele hy 
the following Inief narrative. — “ If 
was tin* coiniilsion of tlie fifth of 
Felnojoy,” began one of them, 

“ w hieli’ buried blt)0 of our ])eople 
under the ruins of their dwellings, 
and I'itH) moie wiM’e soon after 
swept av'ay hy epidemic diseases. 
I'he morninix of the fifth Avas sul- 
tiy, Avith a dark and lowering atmo- 
‘^pheri', ami gmitle rain. At eleven 
o’clock, ail hour before the earth- 
ipiake, I left tin* town with my friend, 
ill (pi(‘st of game ; we were pursuing • 
our sport upon the mountaii) above 


the city, and had just eached the 
summit, when suddenly we lieard a 
noise like thunder rolling heneatli 
us, which was immediately follow- 
ed hy such violent heavings of the 
ground that we were tossed about 
ill every direction ; and being un- 
able t<i mainuiin a safe footing on 
the mountain -top, we fell down, 
i lingiiig to the stems of trees, crying 
out, and jiraying in wild agony and 
fear. Looking down tovvaixL flu* 
town, we saw a dense cloud of dust 
eddying over if, Imtcould distinguish 
no buildings. We remained for •'ome 
time jirostrate and lielpless, doubting 
wbetiier we were alive or fb‘ad ; tlie 
thunder still bellowed henealli ijs ; 
AVI* thongdit the last day liad arrived, 
and hearkened even for the voice of 
Him who is to judge mankind. At 
Icngtli the eartJi hei-ame more tran- 
({uil. 1 was still lying on tlie ground, 
stupified and almost insensible, vi lien 
my friend roused me, and am* ven- 
tured down the (h‘cli\ily tow aids tlie 
town. But w e tound the* road liro- 
ken uj) ami <lestio\ed; we saw ibe 
lii'lds on each siile ri\eu into ridges 
and chasms; vve ])assed by waters 
we knew not; vve diseovered hills 
where none had existed, and vainly 
emh*aA min’d to hud tlie town. Still 
stupified and (piite unconscious of 
the nature of tlie calamity, we sud- 
denly saw flames rising from the 
town, and lieard loud cries and la- 
iiieiit.itions. \N e now behi’ld jieople 
Iving around our path, as if dead; 
and wei e actually i*limhiiigoA er ruins, 
Avitliout knowing tliat we had reach- 
ed tlie town. So utterly shaken in- 
deed were our faculties liy this aw- 
ful and sudden catastrophe, that w o 
wandered for some hours around tin,* 
town ; saw liouses falling near us, 
and listened to the dreadful cries of 
the wretched siifl'erers, liefore vvf’ 
<*oul<l attain a clear coiivietiou that 
the city liad been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Then, however, in a 
state of iiidescTihalih* and rising 
agony, we sought long and vainly 
for our dwellings. At length I found 
my house nearly <*oi)sumed hy the 
flames. I rushed into the ruins, hu- 
]uiig to save some one dear tome, 
ami saw tin* legs of my crushed child 
projecting froin beneath heavy masses 
of stone. I endeavoured to roll away 
the stones, but my strengtli was ina- 
dequate, and ther^j vvas np one tg 
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help me. Soon after, 1 disrovered 
my wife, dead, and clasping her in- 
faiit to lier bosom. The child too 
was dead ; and I was thus left wife- 
less, childless, houseless, bereft of 
all 1 loved, and of all ])roperty, save 
the clothes on iny back. This sud- 
den and total destitution ])lunfi:ed 
me into utter despair ; but many 
weeks elapsed before I c-ould <’oni- 
prehend the full extent of my misery. 
Such Avas my fate, and tlie fate of all 
who escaped. Five days later, my 
friend discovered tiu* dead body of 
his wife, and with her his < liild, hap- 
pily still alive. The jrroiiml-thuri- 
<ler,” he eonc]ude<1, “ roared inees- 
santly diiriiii? that day, and the trein- 
hlinir motion of the t‘arth Avas unin- 
terrupted ; hut the first <'oncussjou 
Avas fatal to all the strongest builtl- 
ings in the toAvn.” 

Thus prepared, I aecompanied the 
narrator on the following day amidst 
the ruins. \> lum the town was last 
rebuilt, the inhal)itanl'-, warned by 
sad experience, endeaAoiired to se- 
cure thidr stone houses by stroinr 
Avoo<leu frame-AVork, and this expe- 
dient would have probably answ'er- 
<'d the <lesired end, had not the con- 
cussions he<*n so various and so op- 
po^'ite. 'rids incessant chaiiere of mo- 
tion disjointed the heavy Timbers; 
th<‘ir fall acc<*lerated the desfnirtion 
of tin* h4His«*s ; and the fuel they af- 
f<irde<l to the iminerfMis fires, made 
the desolation so horrible and c<»iii- 
])lc1e, that only three houses remain- 
ed entile. ()m* of the most singu- 
lar pheiMimena 1 saw here, was the 
]>ositionof an obelisk, which had l)e<*n 
partially turned round, ami removed 
ahoiiU nine inches from its oiiginal 
[dace on the pedestal, while the lat- 
ter had not swerved from its p(»si- 
lion; thus proving the vi<derit and 
various atirios[))icric movements 
which ac<*otnpaniefl the eartlnjuakc. 
Two obelisks in a small town caih <i 
Stefano del Bohco, exhibited similar 
apjiearaiices. Chwe to the lower part 
of S**rninara wa« an extensive iev'ej, 
partly planted with olive-trees, and 
]>artly covered by a heautiful or- 
charfl, beyond wliirh flowed a river. 
'I’bjh level was rent asunder by the 
r^arthquake, which hurled one half of 
its surfaiM^fl dktance oftl(H) feet, in- 
to a va|ley 00 feet in depth, and, after 
riving imoUter p<irtioii of the level 
into a deep cham; forced into it the 


river hef’ore-mentioiied, llie lornuM 
bed of which beciimc eiitindy dry. 
Kxactly on the line when* the levtd 
was rent in twain, blood a row 
of olive-trees. The liollows, from 
whence tlie roots had been t(H‘n ont, 
were still visible, and on lh(‘ o]»po- 
site siile of the 4‘lmsm stood tin* trct‘s, 
bending over the new bed of the li- 
ver, and bearing an ahumhmt c*iop 
of fruit. A small inhabited hoii^i*, 
standing on the mass of earth car- 
ried down into the \ alle} , wi‘iil aloiiL* 
with it entire, and without injury to 
tli<‘ inliabitanls. l\hmv similar phe- 
nomena are recorded in the Aca- 
demy Memoirs of the eartlapiake, 
and one of them is especially i emarK- 
a])Ie. In a ta\erii at 'l'eiiauo\a, a 
few miles from Seminal a, the land- 
lord was lyitiL!' on a bed, liis wife and 
child sittiiiir near him, and foiiruue'-N 
wen‘ [ilaying at i-ards at tlie oiliei 
eml of th(‘ room, wlien, suddenly, the 
earth was c'onv uNed, and tlie house 
was earriml onward a distance ot 
dot) ])aces. 'fln^ WrilN were imii 
asiindei, ami the ialimg fra<^ment<> 
crushed the four li-uesfs arid I he eh i Id, 
hut tin* landloi d and his v\ ife ex ,iped 
all injury. \ peasani, neai Seminara, 
was sittiuLT iti a tiei* n hen the '^i outid 
beneath A\ as unit o])«‘n hy a shoek, 
Avhicli carried eaith and trei^ to some 
djstaiiee, hut the jieasant clmiLj to the 
))ramdn‘s, and escaped. 

This n*\olutio!i ol the eaith me 
only created \ alle\ s win'ia* none had 
existed, hut in mtui} instaina-', eoii- 
Ai-rted plains into mouniain^, I -aw 
several of these newly-c leaUnl lulls ; 
and espeeiaily ohsrrvml one at ^e- 
miiiara. I was siandiiiL;' with my 
triimdly enide upon a lolty eimnem e 
ahoA< the new' chanmd of the liuM, 
u Inm he said, V\ her** w«* now' 
sUumI, my sister pos-r— rd heline the 
r*arth(piake an oli\ e-i/rov e, down in 
the [ihiiii,’' It was now a mount tin, 
from six to seven hundred h'et Ini'll, 
and tlie slope was a snecession <»t 
[)latiornis, resemhliiig a siair<*ase 
"llni still remaining.' oii\ (»-trees, in- 
stead of producing fruit in the valley, 
now yieldefi it on the summit of the 
mountain ; ami, what is w'orthy of 
remark, the inerr^ased elevation had 
not diminished their fertility. 

From this imperfeet <h*tail of the 
extraordinary nwolntions in tin* vi- 
riiiity ol iSi'minara, the long-endu- 
ring fttupcfuctiou of my unfortunivtc 



<-(ni(liictoi‘K, wlion roturiiiiig iVoin tin* 
4 l»as(‘, will be readily uiulersUMKl. 
'J’ljey further told me, that, ainoiifrst 
other struiiLi'c* and novel appearances 
4>n their return to the town, they ob- 
Ker\<*d a hik(‘ whi<*h had been sud- 
<b‘nly fonneil iti tin* low prourids 
near the town. The vvat<*r had rusli- 
(‘d out of a chasm created by the 
eurlh<|nake; and this lake, now call- 
ed Lairo d4‘l Tollilo, e^ttends 
pulins^ in length, by I ‘ioO in breadth, 
and 70 in depth. Tin* inbabitantH, 
ilreudinu’ the miasma of this stagnant 
])o(>l, have sitice, nncc*a*'in£fly ainl at 
ro>1, eiidefiv our(‘d to drain it 
bv tiie (»n’mutiou <»f canals, but lii- 
iherfo without succ(‘ss. 'I'ln* wut<‘r 
'-till wells out from the chasms be- 
low ; and on the suifacc* boats a 
irrcasy slime, ap])arently <*orisistini( 
of calcarccms matter. 

lleloM* the (‘artlujuake tin* jmpula- 
tion of Stmiinara eornprised ."it Mat 
souls, but was r<'duee<l more than 
ball' by this c alamity and its <‘onse- 
ijuences. Mhe suddmmess of the 
lu'si sbork precluded all ])r4‘<*antion, 
and tlu‘ destraiction fell alike upon 
] icl» and poor, 'fhe fate of oin* of 
(lie piiiici])al inhabitants was siniru- 
i:iil\ <lieadl’nl. \\ ln*n the c<nitla<rra- 
hni was lapidly spn•adinL^ be was 
‘<'(*11 amid'-t the ruins of his bons(>, 
uiiiibb* to extiicjite himself, ainl In*- 
(Mul the r(‘ach of human aid. lb* 
’\as I Inis observed for sev <*ral lionrs, 
'vliile the llaiiies gradually closed in 
ip<Mi his dvvrllino', ;nnl tin* massive 
' 'one* reddened in the int<*nsi» ln*at. 
I in cries of the miserabh* man were 
heard from out this fiery furnace by 
'!ie .jici tators, who saw him literally 
'oashai ali\<>, and eoiild do nothin<r 
"I allev iate his tornn*nts hut ]»rociir<' 
a pii("-t toiiiva* him absolution s4»oh 
afiiM' w liich b<* died this most dn'inl- 
iiil of deaths. 'I'lie com4*nts ami 
tlieii inmates sbar(*d the <*onunon 
fall' in tins sW(’<’pin<!' I'onviiNion. 
billy nmis perished in one <‘oiiveiit 
onlv ; ami of tin* numerous frater- 
nity in the Franciscan monastery, 
fnn* monk only was sav ed. He was 
ont .11 tin* court, ami fled when he 
saw the walls bi'ffiii to move. 

rin* sa<ldt‘nintr impressions pro- 
duc'd by this scene of ruin were 
Soon iM’licved when 1 observed tin* 
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stirriFij^ and noble energy which the 
[iciiple of Seininara, beyond any 
other Cahibrians, displayed nmler 
<’alaniities so dishearteiiiii". Deter- 
mined to wait no longer for the as- 
sistance long promised by a grasping 
and h(*artlesH goveniineiit, they ban 
])lanned and nuade j)reparations to 
rebuild their city in house's of only 
one. boor, and upon the summit of 
the mountain, vvln'n^ they woubl be 
b»Hs ex]>osod than on tlie slope to the 
4‘rt‘ects of future eartlnpiak(*s, and to 
the mal-aria from the stagnant lake 
in tlio jbaiii. 

Si'illa, Orfober, 1780. 

Y(‘sterday I (piilted Seminara for 
Hairnara, d<*\iating from the elirect 
road to visit the j)lain of Terra Nova, 
uj>on ami near wJiicIi the earflnpiake 
bad exerted its greatest force. The 
lertility of this ])lain, and the variety 
of its produce, are truly wonderful, 
but intermiiiLded witli scenes of de- 
vastation so wild and horrible, tliat 
I L'^azeel around me in astonishment. 
Oppido, OIK' of the largest cities in 
Calabiia, is a pile of r]d)bish,and the 
<“ontii>uous district is broken up into 
chaos ])y newly-formed chasms, by 
the transposition of liuge surfaces, 
and the i reation of new lakes, I'lie 
(b'strnetion of luiinan life in this vi- 
4‘inity wars enormous. Ni'arly two- 
thinls of tin* pi'ople perisb(*il, and in 
I'omplianci* w ith tin* orders issued 
from Napb's t4> burn the numerous 
<lead, ‘iuoo bo<li(‘s wen* burnt at one 
tiim* in Oppido aloin*. 'I'he terrible 
V iob'iice ot the eartln|uake in this 
district was proved by the total dis- 
a])]n'arance of large buildings, and 
surfnci's of Nuil, swallowed up by 
fin* yawning earth, vvbi<‘b closed im- 
mediat(*ly over them. These plieno- 
nieiia oeeurn»d only in the vicinity 
of (>])pido, wliicb may In* <leemed 
tin* cmitral point from which the 
e.artlnjnake ditfused its tn'mendous 
4>p»»rafions. Tw<» «>f the priiici]ial 
inhabitants of this riry,Don Marcello 
and Don Dominico (thIIo, possessed 
t*states ill the adjacent distriet tif 
C’annamaria. On these lands stoo<l 
a small bouse of two floors, three 
small oil-stores, a large magazine 
coutniiiing bO butts, four farm houses, 
and iu*ar them a wooden barrack for 
shelter in case of eai*thqiiakes ; also, 
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n lai*g« buildiniry containing a dwell- 
ing room and a spacious hall t\»r the 
preservation of silkAvorins, inea- 
Miring 120 palms hy 48. All tlo'se 
buildings have been enpulphed, and 
not a vestige of them is discoverable. 
I went to examine tlie ground, but 
eoiild <liscern no indication offoriiitM* 
teinunents. Similar phenomena oc- 
curred at Terra Nova, S. CluiNtina, 
ami Sinopoli. 

1 now began to ascend the moun- 
tains b(*tAV(‘en S(»miuara and Bairna- 
ra, and ere long the view of Sicily 
burst upon me in all its grandeur. 
In the background appeared tin* 
smoking summit of .^iLtna ; and at 
internu'diate distances, the Lipari 
Isles, and the tall clitVs of (’alabria; 
a splendifl and aniniatincr spectacle, 
at Avhich, in strong and higli evcitc- 
ment, I exclaimed, 

“ IVornl r llurtu Triiiat ria ti iiiitiir 
.Ktiiu.’’ 

><‘ar Bagiiara 1 ])asse<l through a 
forest of oaks, called Ibtsco di So- 
lano, and des<*en(h*d to tin* sej.-shore 
by a pr4*cipitons immntain-road. 
li«*re th(‘ b<*etling iTags, of whi4*h so 
many fell during tin* eartlMpiakt*, 
hang over and menaiM* the ]>assing 
lravelh‘r. Tin* fall of tln»si* hiiif<* 
mas«4es of <*rdf did em>rmons injury 
t(» this distri4’t; desfroyimr tin* \illas 
in*ar Mount (’ucuzza, and tin* beau- 
tifid vineyards and orchards an hicli 
4*\t<*T)d<*d fnnn Ba«-uarato tl>e \ i<*inity 
of Scilla, Avhil«* many garden*' NN (*re 
buri^'d by tin* fall of Gian (deco, a 
mass of <-lifl' extending a mile in 
h*ngth. 

I arriv**d at Bacniara on a day of 
b*Htival,aud the mass being just over 
as I entered the toAvn, 1 liad an op- 
]>ortuijity to sec* at once* nearly the 
whole p(»pidation nioviuL'’ in a kind 
of proc-eMsion. The men caiin* first, 
in him* caps and jackets, tln*ir litth* 
mass hooks stuck in tlu'ir Ai^aistc-oats, 
and each of them carrying on his 
ln»ad a basket of nibbisli. Here, ns 
in other places iiiC*ftlabrin,lhe clergy, 
]i]eading pov<*rty, had besought tin* 
T»«ople to thus prove their r(*gard for 
fee church. tIu» p<*asaiits of Bng- 
n.ira had consented, and were iioav 
ctutA eying Ab** rubbish in bnskels 
down the mountaiii. "I'liey Nvere all 
NNelbbuilt Imndsonie men, and the 
Nvonieii displayed more beauty than 
1 had yet t^el) in C’alahria. in the 
apparel of the latter, I observ ed a de** 
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gree of luxury Nvhich surpiis<*d mr 
after so ruinous a calamity. 1'hey 
Avere fill attirc*d in silk, with (Uimok 
jaek<*ts, profusely adorii(*d with sil- 
ver hnttons, and Avhitc* veils lloatc’d 
over their shoulders. "J'his ]>rosp(*i- 
oiis (‘oiidition of the inimhilants is 
<*xidaiiied, however, hy tin* gr<*at lo- 
cal adA'antages of Bagiiara, which is 
haek<*d hy one of the richest coun- 
tries in tin* world, and is enal)h*d hy 
its port to jiartaki* also of tin* fisln*ri<‘s 
and fon*ign trade. Here I hinnl a 
boat, and ])roc(*<*ded along tin* coast, 
c'lose uinh*r its trem(*n(loiis elilVs, to 
Scilla; not, howe\ er, in b*araiid trem- 
bling, like* riyss(‘s and hi^ compa- 
nions, Imt on smooth A\'at4*r, and le- 
j<»ieiiig in the magMifiei'iit \ icAv ot 
Sicily on tin* right, N\hih* ln*for4* me 
were s])rea<l out tin* hold clilV^. of 
Calabria, as far as Cape C(*uid4*, 4»p- 
posit<» to tin* h'aro of Aleksina. 

'I'o avoid r(*p(*titioii, I liad iitti tid- 
ed to ‘‘Uppia^^s any f,irtln‘r ch-^jiip- 
tioii of ruined towns and NillaiJies, 
until my arriyal tit M<*ssi))a ; Imt 1 
found at Scilla tin* trai es of iio\ (*1 and 
*«iiigular ])heuonn‘na. The chaiiiies 
whic h had hitheito fallen uinh*r iny 
observation AV4*re })rodm*ed h\ re\o- 
liitiotis of tin* earth and the atmo- 
sphere; ln*ie, hoAV«*\«*r, tin* ln*a\ie‘'l 
calamities were occasioin*d h} tin* 
sea. On lioth sides of tin* toW4*i ing 
nn*k of Seilhi extends an tipen le\i*], 
lisiiig Imt litth* ahoAe tin* s(‘a, :unl 
appart'utly f4irnn*d hy mariin* de]M»- 
sii. It is now 4 o\ered A\ilh w ornleii 
barracks; hut ln‘fon* the cartlnjuaKc* 
it was achirned w itli minn*rous oli\e 
tre<*s, and bnnmd a <h*lighlfid plaec* 
of assemblage and ))ronn*iia(h* for tin* 
iuliabitauts of Si illa. When tln*coti- 
russioi of the fifth of l'(‘bruai N hiuht- 
«*m*d them out of their house's, iju'v 
lied with their laittle and ])ortal)h* 
property to this low h‘\4*l on the 
shore*; forgc'tting in rln*ir panic- how 
often during fornn*r <*artln|uak('s tin* 
sea had rolh*d ovc*r it like* a deluge*, 
and swc'pt away the imfortimate* fu- 
gitiAcs. And sm li amis their own 
inelain hedy fate* on tin* night of (he* 
fifth. Twe'lve* hours afte*r the* first 
hho<‘k, and soon afte‘r midnight, the* 
inhahitants of Scilla, (*\lmnst(*d A\ith 
the terrors and e‘\(*itious of tin* day, 
hud falh*n ash*«*]» ainielst tln*ir fisii- 
iiig nets, some on the* damp soil, eiinl 
otfierH in the ir hemts, when the* e‘arth 
reurked, and a hugei inasn of cliff Avas 
lorn with UruHilful uproar from the 
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\V(M*(» r(nis(*(l from sliiinbor by t]i<» 
loud com ulsioii ; niglit and darkness 
incn‘{is(‘d their dismay, and an uni- 
\crsal scream of horror rais(‘d their 
panic to the hii^hest pitch. With 
b4*atinu’ licarts and fervent prayers 
for succour, tin" a])palled multitude 
\vail4*d some monu'nts in dread sus- 
])eiise, wlnm suddenly a rising mur- 
mur in tin" sea indicated some ter- 
rible" (‘ommotion in its waters. Tin* 
awful sound approached, and in an 
instant tlni raging element, rising UU 
jialins above the b*\ 4"1 of the ))lain, 
rolled foamiinr omt it, and swejit 
away tin* multitiuh*. Tln'ii r(*treat- 
inL^ it h'ft tin* ])lain <*ntirely, but soon 
rush(‘d hack again with greater \io- 
lenc(*, bringinir with it sonn* of the 
p(‘ople and animals it had carriml 
away ; then rising higher than be- 
fore, it r('acln‘d tin* ro(»fs of the 
liousos, thr("W nn*n and animals into 
tie(*s, and upon tin* roofs, d(‘str<iy<*d 
S4*\eral huildinus, ainl by thus rapi<i- 
ly rt‘treatin<r and returniiig several 
rnnes, br<mtrht back many of the in- 
habitants aliv e, and carri(‘d oA* others 
who a ijn)nn*nt before had r("joiced 
in iln*ir escap<‘. The wat4*r r(*ached 
the roof of the housi* in which I 
lodged at Si*illa, and swept away my 
host 4 *ss and ln"r child. Sin* caught 
hold of a [dank and clung to it with 
«nie arm, clasping her child of four 
\e;irs old with tin* other. The u*- 
turning wavj* thn*w tln"m 4>ii the 
bi"ach, where they r4'maiin*d almost 
‘'cns^•h••^•» until tht* follow ing nn»rn- 
ini:,Avln"u ln*r husband found them 
sij uiii^ling in tin* mu<l, a considerable 
divtaina* from his hous(». 'I'he num- 
bi'r of p4*o]>h* drowm*<l on the b(*a4’h 
and in tin* boats was I t:Jl, ac«-ord- 
inii to Vi\«*nzio; and amongst them 
jM'iishi'd tin* aged and infirm Priina* 
of .Si illa, who, after passing the gn»at- 
j'-'t ]iiirt of his life in Naph*s, had re- 
ti. cd, when far advanced in y4*ars, to 
his <*stat«*s. In ('arlii*!* life, he had 
l>een a man of gia'at energy and d<»- 
4 isi(»n ; but when he retired t(»Scilla 
his faculti(*s wen* «*onsiderably im- 
pain'd by age, and although he had 
bet'u a cruel and gras])ing landlord 
to his vassals, his atVability, when re- 
siding ann>ngst them, had laid a 
strong bold U]>on their aflections. 
This ln*l|)less old jnan was in his 
casth*, built liigb mum the roek of 
Seilla, when the earth was lifted by 
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the terrihle sliock of the fifth Fe- 
hrtiary. He tlirew hiinsc*lf in cou- 
sti*rnation before his <*rueifix, and 
awaited witli tears and prayers what- 
e\(*r mig!it befall him, Althougli in 
the ev4*nt of another H}io(‘k, the fall- 
ing masses of rock would pr<d)ably 
liave crushed him and his casth*, he 
W'ould not for a longtime (‘onsentto 
tpiit it. The foreboding terrors which 
the aged and inihecil** are prone to 
indulge, 4>r souu^ diiu n*niiiiisc4‘nces 
that tin* lev 1*1 helow the town had 
aln‘ady been fatal t4> the fugitivi* in- 
habitants, ])r4>hal>ly intlueneed his 
refusal to (jiiit tin* casth*; after long 
])ersuasion, liowever, lie was indu- 
ced to aecoinpany a number of bis 
vassals to tlie beach. Steiipuig into 
a fishing boat, In* remained there un- 
til midnight, wln*n the wave rolled 
in, and swe])t aw ay him and his com- 
panioii". Tliis terrible conviiKioii 
eov<*red tin* sea w itli dead, like a 
field of battli", when the strife 
<lon<*. Along tin* shores of ( alabria, 
across to Sicily, and along tin* C4)asi 
of that island as far as Catania, the 
surface was strewed with corpst*s, 
and tin* S4*a throw up its pr4*y aloiiLi 
the beach in Iictips, of 10, 20, and 00 
bodies. 

'Fbese details of the calamities of 
Scilla are ebi^*!!}' from tin* work of 
Vivenzio; but 1 ln‘ard manv similar 
a<-eounts from tin* inbabitanis, sonn* 
of whom had been thrown ijito trei*s 
and \ipon house-roofs by tin* muiin- 
tain-wave; others bad their limbs 
fractured, and w’aited the arrival of 
moriiingin iinleseribabb* anxietv and 
torture, wbib* S4>m(* wer<* 4*ntangled 
in tin* fisliing-in‘ts, and vv(*re carrit‘d 
away and thrown back ag.iin by tin* 
sea tbn*c or four timi*s. It was ob- 
si*r\cd that, with f(*w cxc4‘ptious, 
j)n»gnant women e\])cri<*nccd no iii- 
]uri«Mis coiis(‘(piences to their ow ii 
health frt)m tlie <ln*adful jtanic and 
imminent peril attt'inling this eatas- 
lr4>phe. Tin* birth of 4'hildren was 
aec4*leratt*d, but safe ; the infants, 
however, did not hmg survive. 

Pro<*(*eding along tlie coast from 
Scilla, I })assed Ca]>e Cenide, and ar- 
rived at Reggio. 'Fliis city was also 
destroyed by the eartlupiake, but se- 
v (*ral iii‘v\ houses wen* in a forvv anl 
stat(*. Tin* position of Reggio is ad- 
mirable. In a fine bay, slndtered by 
two promontories; in full view of 
Messina: built in the paradisa of 
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Europe, and backed by groves of 
fruit-trees, ainoiigst which abound 
lemon, orange, bergamot, mulberry, 
and olive-trees. On each side of the 
town, numerous country-housi's, (ex- 
tending along the shore, greatly em- 
bellish the environs. These villas 
have apparently suffered little by the 
eartlupmke, but although tiie outer 
walls of most are entire, tlie interior 
structure yielded to tln^ shock, and 
fell in. 

!\r«‘ssina, Ot-toljpr, 1780. 

Evfry morning at dawn a boat, 
rowed by six or eight men, go(*s with 
goods and passengers from Seilla to 
Messina. The charge to foreign j)as- 
sengers is two eariins. The sea r4»- 
sernbles h(*re a gently flowing nv(‘r, 
ami sails art* iie\(»r usfd sa\4* wlii*n 
th<‘ wind blows stnmgly. If was still 
so dark when W(* left Seilla, that tin* 
Sicilian mountains w<*re not en^ly 
distinguislmi)le,but each ])assing mo- 
ment cliangf'd tin* a])pearamM‘ of all 
\ isihle objt'cts, and gradually the day 
dawned ov4*r the ricli(‘st sctme on 
<*artli, TIh» lofty rock of Seilla, 
Cape Cenidt*, and otlnu* promonto- 
ries, the rampart-<*l ill's, and fruit- 
groves of (’alabria, although still in 
deep shade, were slowly dt^velojx'd. 
Soon tin' summits of the Sicilian 
mountains began to glitter in tin* first 
sunbeams, and the smoking crown of 
/Etna was clearly \ isihle. I had seen 
many suhlime and heautltul varie- 
ties of laiidseape ''.eeiiery, hut it had 
nf*ver Ix'en my good fortune to In*- 
liold the golden sun rising over such 
a ghlrioU'^ rornhinatiori as tliat wlfieh 
was now expanding l)4*fon* me in all 
the fulness of its grandeur. Our boat 
was gently gliding over the clear and 
trarnjuil waters of the strait, the joy- 
ous row(‘rs acconipani(*d with songs 
the regular fall of the oars, and tiie 
morning hreeze was loaded with 
balmy odours from the scented fruit- 
groves <»f Calabria. Behind us were 
tin* charming bay and white villas 
of R«*ggio, and before us rose tin* 
j)roud fiarboiir of Messina ; widle in 
both the saddeinri" tracfis of th(* late* 
i^aiTiity were still roncealed in the 
1ni]>erf«?ct liglit of moniing. Between 
t)n» muiintaiiiH wbieh rl«o behind 
Reggio and Mtmsina, I saw the va- 
p(»iirs ascending drawn up f>y 
the ap})roaeblng sun ; the ('ool nioni- 
iiig breezea accelerated tludr pro- 


gress, and made them curl and roll 
into fantastic shapes, through which 
the HUfibeams broke at iiit(*rvals. 
These \apours were in (*oiishuit mo- 
tion, and, wlien more (h*nse than I 
beheld tlnmi, they exhibit the ap- 
pearaiict* called Fata Morgana by tin* 
people of Messina, who S4*(*, 4)r fancy 
they see, in them palaces and moving 
objects, and all nn* wonders of mi- 
cliantment. I could distinguish no- 
thing but exhalations curling in tin* 
wind, and disj)ersing slowly, because 
hemmed in by contiguous mountains. 
They diffused, how4*V4‘r, fun* atm(»- 
spberie ehang4*s (»ver tin* lamlscatje, 
wlii 4 *h was now lightJ'cl ii]) by tlu* 
sun, ami display4‘4l a glowingaml ra- 
pid sU4‘cession 4>f l)(*auliful s4‘4*m*ry. 
My gaze was long fas4 inat4‘d by tlx* 
sunbeams gihlingtlu* 4 i-own of .Thiia, 
above whij ii tin* 4'\])an<h'<l mas< of 
smoke hung lika* a 4*ano])y, ami glit- 
t<‘r4‘d lika* silv4*rin tin* brilliant li-^lit. 
Tin* tW4) 4)ppositi* shor4*s now evlii- 
l)it4*d a magnili4‘(*nl 4’ontrasi of rn:lit 
and shade. The (oast of Si4 i!\, 
ghiwing with sunny splcmlom, la*- 
fle4*t4*d its hi ight radiance o\er half 
the wfit4*rs of tli4* strait, Avhih* tin* 
tall cliffs of Calabria, beliiml \\hi 4 h 
the stm was rising, W4‘re still in der'p 
ghmm, and thn*w tlu'ir dark 'hadon s 
a 4 T 4 >ss the other half of the stiait. 
\V esfwarfl tin* op4‘n ‘'* ,1 displayc'd il 
br4)ad imposing \4>lunM'; and, t 
4-4mtjnu<‘(l to gaz4‘ ar4>und nn*, 1 di- 
4'o\4‘r4’dat e\erytuni in‘\\ j innhin.i- 
tiiins 4»f ln*anTy tuid grainlem, to 
whieh no language 4*4>uhl do jii^liee. 

'rin* distaTH-4* fiaim Seilla (o ( ripe 
F4*h»ro, now Capi? (h*! Inn^i, is cnily 
tw4» Italian mih*s, ami ln*twe4*u Cape 
C4*nid4* in Calabria ami Capi* 4h*l F.i- 
1*4) the strait is still nat ron 4*r, wliieh 
may a4’4*ount for tin* mistak<* 4ii' Han- 
nibal, when, on his flij/ht from lai- 
4‘aiiia t4) >\fri4‘a, In* 4'ould from a dis- 
tance dis4M»ver im iiassagu* hetwi'i'ii 
Italy and Si4*ily,and h4‘lieA 4*d them to 

b4* undivid4*4l. Fr4)4*(‘4‘(Iing to tin* 
S4)iithward, wi* pass4*4l tin* miw tran- 
(piil whirlpool 4>f Charihdis, ami, af- 
ter a V4»yag4* of sixte4‘n mih*s, r4*a4 li* 
ed tin* imhh* harhour 4)f Mt'ssina. 

B4*fore tin* ff‘rrihl4* convtilsions 4»1 
hVbruarj^ and Maia li, I78U, M4*ssina 
had attaun‘4i a stall* 4)f liigh piaispe- 
rity, win'll tin* 4*arth4juak4* r4>lh*4l ini- 
(b*!* land and sea liami its 4*4*niral 
pohit in Calabria, and in an instant 
the lowent part of the city was de- 
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stro\M‘<l. Hoart-rPTidiii^ were the 
‘letjiils rominimicHled to me Ly ma- 
ny i?nli vidiials, who melted into tearw 
they reenlled the loss ot‘ relativew 
and friends in this drendful calami- 
ty. A worthy Sicilian friend accom- 
jmnied in(‘ Ihrotiirh the scene of ruin, 
and, as w proceeded, I could ob- 
sei'\ehis habitual ch e(*r fill ness f(ive 
\\'ay to soi rowino’ rern’cts, vvliich jfra- 
dnally rose into an intense and un- 
cont l olljible hurst of ayony that sur- 
passed all 111 }" ]»re\ ions imai(inin^s of 
Jiieiital snlleriniT, and from which an 
int<‘l!i<;eni trai^islian nii^dit hnvehor- 
Kuved new and hii^lily dranifitie coii- 
(‘('ptions of all the intenin*(liatt‘ crra- 
dati<»ns uf human airuny. We hud 
eliiuhed <nei’ many lieajis of ruin, 
and my ( ompanion had described 
the NuMeiiiiLis uf the inlialjitaiifs in 
loiii'N ui li\(*ly interest, hut with a 
(h'poi tment perfectly traiKjuil, Gra- 
dually in‘ he( aim* (‘xeited hy his nar- 
taliNi*; lii" laii'rnaLU* more llowiiiLT 
and iinpn^siom'd, and enforced ])y a 
li^iiiL" \<*heim*nce of look and ye«- 
^uie. At leniidi we r(‘aeh(*d a sjiot 
\\in*r(‘ tin' \nins of a house wen* 
piled np ToLK'tln-r, At the sitrht iif 
iheM* trayini'iit^ he stood still, and 
plaeini;' hi-^ hand upon a lar^i' square 
^lom* Avhich had been rent asnnd<*r, 
lii*- look hecann* Avild, and In* ex- 
• 1, limed seA4*ral times, “ Is not this a 
mournful ‘'])ect;nde V” Tlien hnrst- 
uij into a passion of t(‘Prs, In* s(*i/ed 
iii\ hand and '•aid, ** ( aro into atni- 
I o ! l'!eeo la mia casa “ Here stood 
my dw ellimj; I 1 aa m'' tln‘U rieh, and 
now 1 am as ])oor ami di’stitnte as a 
<lay-]ahoui er ! 1 saved nothiuir, atnl 
vAiih dilliculty n’coA<*n‘d from the 
epi<leniie feAer Avhicli followed the 
eai t li(|nai\e.” 

His recolh'clions of that terrible 
niLrhi were iioAV \ h idly aAvakencd; 
and he descriln'd them with snch 
vehemeiua* and lire, that I became 
seriously alarmed for his health, and 
led him ipiickly from the fatal spot. 
'I’his hiyh cxcitc'inent was folloAved 
l>y a reaction, and for soun* time af- 
ter this explosion of his sorroAVs he 
was sad, silent, and <*\hansted; nor 
did he, until tlie folloAA'iiiii’ day, re- 
gain his usual conversihle ami clieer- 
tiil habits. 

All descriptions of Messina before 
tin* eartlnpiake accord in adniinvtloii 
of the splendid Palazzata, or ran^e 
of iialacos, AvUich extended a inflc 


aloncr the harbour, and in which a 
noble simplicity of design Avas blend- 
ed Avith architectural beauty of the 
highest order. This magnificent pile 
Avas one ol the most distinguished 
Avorks of modern art, and Avell de- 
H(»rved its imposing appellation. The 
arehitect, aa Iio displayed great art in 
the execution of his design, had se- 
lected the finest site in the world— 
the unequalled harbour of Messina — 
but be crnild not impart to the su- 
perstructure the solidity of the in- 
com])arable sit<‘, Avhieli bade* deli- 
anee to the earthquake, and still re- 
mains in undiminished beauty, Avhile 
most of the palaces yielded to the 
first shock of the earthquake, and 
are now a pile of rubbish. Tlie in- 
haliitants of Messina say, that tin* 
Pahizzata aciII lx* restored to all its 
former magniliceiiee ; but so eternal 
an* the delay and languor of the Go- 
A eminent, that very many years Avill 
])ass b(*fore a stone is laid ; and, 
meauAvliile, no atremjit is made if» 
}>rop tin* remaining palaces, Avhich 
are gradually falling iji, and might 
easily be pr(‘scrved. A similar do- 
grei* of inactivity preAails in the I’ity, 
AA’here no part of the rubbish is yet 
cleared. Churches, palaces, ])ublic 
buildings, and private dw(*llings, are 
still lying as they fell, in intermingled 
masses ; and the extensiA'c and beau- 
tiful streets running parallel Avith 
the harbour, are utterly abandoned, 
except by the inmates of some 
wn*tclied huts, stuck here and then* 
amidst tin* ruins. The best streets 
are coA'ered more than a foot dee]> 
Avith rubbish, sand, and du<t, Avhi<di 
r(*ndor it almost impossihh* to pass 
through the city. The inhabitants 
still remain in barracks built upon the 
high ground above Messina, and being 
hardened by long exposure to ^lamp 
and cold, are uiiAvillingto quit these 
AA'retched dwellings. The destruc- 
tion Avas not so total here as in many 
toAvns in Calabria. The loAver part 
only of the city aams ovcrthroAAUi, 
while most of the houses on higher 
ground remained standing, althdngh 
greatly injured. The sea first gave 
note of an approacliing convulsion, 
and for several days before the earth- 
quake, an unusual irregularity was ob- 
served in the ebb and flow of the tide. 
Tlie sea rose furiously at unwonted 
]>eriod8, the raging SAvell threatened 
losiinnouiit the protecting luoleand 
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overflow the city, and at tiuiea sub- 
sided siiddeuly into ealin. In the 
well-known v<»rt(*x of ('baribdis a])- 
peared a whirlini*' current, so far siir- 
passiiiir any seen in modern time's, 
iis to realize, in sonn* dt'jfree, the ter- 
rible descriptions of tlie ancient 
poets. The laws of animate, as well 
as inanimate existence, a])pean»d to 
be suspended ; for, annm^st other 
tokens of some cfreat n'vomtion be- 
in‘ath t\iv w aters of the strait, was 
the appearance of lar^e shoals of 
Ashes, and of kinds which, at that 
season, were rarely seen abo\e the 
surface. Before eacli of tin* suc- 
ceedinir <‘on\ uKions, these shoals of 
fisln's always ijave notice of the im- 
pendinj; calamity, ami the people, 
w(*ll knowiiii^ the fatal sii^nal, greet- 
ed tln‘m w ith curses and impreca- 
ti<ms, and awaited in sullen despera- 
tion the c<miing evil. Tin* roaring 
of the s(*a was accompanied by a 
de»*p low muttering in the earth, 
which resembled the sulnlue<l roll 
<»f distant thunder, ainl continm*d 
for sev(‘ral days, sw'elling into loud- 
<‘r \olume whene\er tin* sea rose in 
liiirher surges. These various indi- 
ctitions continued from the first to 
the fifth of February, when, imme- 
diately after tW'eUe at noon, Messina 
shared the fate of tin* ('alabriau ci- 
ties. The morning had been low'cr- 
ing and foggy, ainl at noon the sun 
emiltt*d through the mist a light ft*e- 
ble and [lale as moonshine. Tlieie 
was an op])ressive and bn*athless 
stillness in the air, and in all nature, 
which must ha\e been truly aw'ful. 
It was ilescribed to me as conveying 
feelings of horrilile and appalling 
suspense, accompanied with an op- 
pressive s(*nse of languor and ex- 
liaiistion. At length, about noon, 
and while all nature apfieared to 
jjause for the issue, a rattling noise 
was heard, w hich seemed to come 
ov4*r from Calabria. It cann* gra- 
dually near(*r,aml, as it approaclied, 
the S4‘a swelled up in higlier surges. 
'I’iius awfully and slowly did the 
convuNion roll over from (’alabria, 
heav iiig earth and sea in its appal- 
ling progress ; and tvhen it reaclietl 
tin* shores of Messina, the harbour- 
mole, which first eucount<*red the 
shock, heaved like a billow, and the 
splendid Fazzalata wiia in great part 
laid in rutus. .Several buildiiigH in 


various parts of tin* city w eri* ov(*r- 
tlirow'ii by the concussion, but the 
colh*ctive damage* occasioned by the 
lirst shock was comparatively small. 
The earth I’ontinned to h(‘ave and 
tremble all day with little intermis- 
sion, and the miserabli* inhahitjuits 
endured all the tortun‘s of t<*rror 
and suspense. At length arrived the 
night, and with it a t<*iTihh* aggra\a- 
tion of the univ ersal panic. 'J'he con- 
vulsion of the eh*ments incr4*ascd ; 
the awful sul)t<*rraneous niinhh* 
(called njinho by tin* Italians) hid- 
lovved like thunder; thi^ sea raged 
with gr(*ater fury ; and tin* terror ex- 
cited by thest* phenomena wa‘< ml*- 
gravated by tin* cries and groans 
of the impov(‘rished, tin* (h'spairing, 
the wounded, ami the dying. \ 
night of horror now ensued, in wliicli 
aterrihle (‘onenssion dcsirov ed about 
midnight tin* best-built and largest 
quarter of tin* l ity. 

Tin* sm‘ee(*ding slnicks of tin* 7th 
and BUh Fi'bruary, *JSth of Mar< li, 
and several otlier days ami nights, 
brought down many hoiisi's which 
had lieen jirevionsly r(‘nt and shaken 
to their mnndations ; hut no lat4*r 
shock equalled iu vioh‘m e tin* terri- 
ble midniglit coiiMilsiou U'hi<*h oc- 
<*urred twelve hours after tin* In*- 
giiiniiig of the eartliquaki* ; and du- 
ring wliieh, the wall of the eita4b l, 
twelve leet thick, and hitherto deem- 
ed imh*stnu'tihle, was rent from the 
base to tin* snrfai’i*. Tin* enuditnni 
of the inhabitants was trnlv (h-plo- 
rahh* during this l«mg scri«‘s of con- 
cussions. After the tw'o lirst de- 
stnielive slnn’ks they fled to the ad- 
jacent country, and remained se\4‘- 
ral days without shelter from the 
vioh*nt and um'easing storms of rain, 
hail, and wind, whieh aeroinpanied 
the eartlnjiiakt*. Then* was not a 
sullieieucy of wood and tih*s to 4 o- 
ver the rooth*ss harrai'ks, and (*\<'n 
many of the principal inliahitants of 
Messina passed several nights in the 
open air, upon chairs, and liohling 
umbrellas over tbeir ln*nds, exposi'd 
to rain and storm ; and, being (b*sti- 
tule of all change of ap})an*l, passed 
sevenil ilays and nights in their wet 
elothes. This ])rolonged exposun* 
to tin* wet and cold occasioned epi- 
demic maladies, whieli wen* inon* 
dcHtructivi* than the earthquake. 

llie lannber of people d»*stroy*'4l 
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by the different bliocks did not ex- 
c'e(*d lODO, of whom Hourly tho wholo 
perishod in tho first concussion of 
tho .5th Fidjiuary, after which very 
fow would aj^uiii outer thoir dwoll- 
iiip's. Tho caluinitios and losses of tho 
uiiforlunale Messiiiese Avere greatly 
aggravat(‘d ]>y the extensive and fu- 
rious confiagrations which arose from 
tho d<‘structioii of the city. These 
fires, which raged unceasingly for 
so\eii days, consumed immeiisostoro- 
hous('s, and tho large* Avarehouses of 
tin* jn iiicipal iin*rchaiits ; and tin* loss 
siistaiin‘d was estimated at tbi ty mil- 
lions of li\ r(*s, Avithout includintr fur- 
niture, jow e]s, and otlier Aaluables. 
But M(*s^iiia liad not yet reacljed the 
climax of lior cahunities. The flames 
had consunn‘d every ])ublic tnaga- 
zine and (‘A(*ry ]>ri\ate ston* of pro- 
Ai'^ions. Vn immi'diate famine en- 
sued, tin* conso<pn*in‘os of Avhich 
W’ouhl ha\ e be(*u horrible, had not the 
\ic(‘ro\ of Sicily, the int(*lligent and 
iioble-min(h*d ('araccioli, proin])tly 
exerted liiinsell’ to ^tay the hourly- 
in-ow inii' calamity, until more sub- 
si ant i<il ‘■iiccour could arrive from 
Naples. Another source of pressing 
and iJiimediate distress was the want 
<d“ fresh Avater. All the best and most 
ahtiiidaiit sjirings were choked by 
tin* rubbish ; the publi(* fountains and 
cisterns AVere emj)ty, and Avhere the 
spriiifis still flowi'd, they Avere uii- 
ap})roachable Avitbout imminent ])eril 
from the tiurd)ling ruins. The Aice- 
1 oy imnn*diately employed the slaves 
to r(*moA «* the rubbish from the wells, 
and in a labour still niove important 
to the ])ublic health. The conAuKiou 
had so sliakeii and disturbed the ce- 
metery A\ here tin* bodies of those 
AA ho had di»*<l of tin* last ]n*stilence 
AVi‘re interred, that in many places 
the sup(*rincumbent soil had gi\eu 
way, and the pestileiiiial exhalations 
AA hicb arose from thes«* cavities ex- 
cit'd strong appr(*hensions of another 
malignant fev4*r. The ground Avas 
immediately beset with guards, and 
the slaves were employed to fill up 
(‘V(*ry hollow, and to cover the Avhole 
surface with fresh soil. 

Fre long, important relief wa.s ob- 
tained from Naples. The King evin- 
ced a lively feeling of compasHion for 
bis unfortunatt* siibJoctH. All taxa- 
tion Avas immediately suspended: tl»e 
I^fareliesi* di Regalmici Avas invested 
Avilh full authority to relievo tho 
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M(*ssinese,and pro\ isions,medieine‘o 
money, pliysicians, and surgt‘ons, 
Avere dispatched to meet their most 
j)rc*ssing wants. 

Excepting the destru(rtion of Mes- 
sina, and the small town of Romet- 
ta, Sicily ex])erienced little injury 
from the earthquake. The shocks 
Avere felt througliout the Avhole of 
Vail Demona, but tlie towns in this 
distriet escaped Avith tritliiig damage. 

This coiiA ulsion of the earlb, sea, 
and air, I'Xtended oa er tlie whole of 
( alabria I'ltra, tin* south-east part of 
( alabria (‘itra, and arrow's the sea to 
]\Ies*»ina and its en\ irons. The coii- 
eiission was j)(*r(‘eptible oAcr great 
])art of Sicily, anrl as far north as Na- 
p](‘s ; but tin* surface over wliieh the 
shocks acted ^o forcdbly as to excite 
inti*nse alarm, did not irenerally e\- 
ce(*<l oOO •square mih*s in circumfer- 
ence. X'isen/io, hoAACAer, relates, 
that from tin* 20th to the 2()th of 
March, ten ible eartlniuakes occurred^ 
in tin* islands f>f Z.mte, f ‘I'falonia, ainf 
St ^laura ; and that in the last-meii- 
tioned ish* si'veial pjiblic buildings 
and pri\ate dwellings Avere over- 
throAvn, and rh'stroyed many people. 

My object is to detail efteets rather 
than caus(*s ; but, after close obser- 
Aation and comparison of the con- 
cussions and woikiiitTs of Mount 
V’e^UA ills, and of tlie phenomena at- 
t (‘tiding the earthipiakes in C'alabria, 
I must briefly state my belief that 
volcanoes ami (*artbquakes are sim- 
ply various eft’ects ot the same clie- 
niical ])rocess ; and tliat tln‘ir pheno- 
mena, AAbicli bear a striking resem- 
blance, an* ])rodueed by the agency 
i>f subtei ianeuus fire, modified pro- 
bably by tin* diff(*rent depths of the 
moving ]n)wer, and the diftVrent na- 
ture of the su]H*rineumbent strata. 
The frecpieiit and destructive eaith- 
qiiakes in ('alabria, (of Avhieli tAveii- 
ty-eigbt him* recorded bet\V(*en I()02 
and 1788, liesides many slighter in- 
termediate shocks,) I attribute to the 
existence of a volcano, Avithout an 
immediale crater, hut in obvious 
sympathy and occasionally rclieA(‘d 
by sublerraneous communications, 
Avith the contiguous volcanoes of 
Mtiiii and Stromboli — tranquil Avben 
they are in action, but accumulating 
its poAvers Avhen they are dormant"; 
and then iqdifting the shell of the 
globe, and riving it into fissures and 
chasms, through which are emitted 
3 n 
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elastic vapours and Iluids. Thoso 
convulsions an* ])r(M*t‘(lod and ut't'oiu- 
paniod, liKo tin* tTiijUions of Vosii- 
\ius, with tin* siditcrranojous noise 
reseinhliiif; loud tlnindi'r. 1 diseoxer- 
ed also in C'Ulahria traces of snlpliin* 
and ainhra (^ri'y aniher) in those 
])laces wlien* xvater had rushed 
thiouii'h tlie yawniii^^ surface; hut, 
on the other hand, after x iiiilant 4*\a- 
niinutioti, I could nowhere <lisco\er 
any apja^arama* of lava; and I am 
convinced that Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s assi‘rtion of the existence of 
lava at Pizzo i'^ errom‘ous, and fouml- 
ed upon supeilieial inv esliiration. 
My opinion in this r4‘spect i> sup- 
ported ]>y tin* hiiih autlniiitv «»f tin* 
(’ln*valier J)olomi<*u,froin v\ ln>s4* aide 
and intereNtinir “ i\Iem(»ires sur les 
'I’l einhlenieiilN (h* "rern*,\e.,” I <pJ4)te 
the hdlowinu’ ])araeraj)h. 

“ La ville (le Pizzo e^t. hatie s\u’ 


nil roclier, (pii est onveloppt* dans sa 
partie exUh'ioure par urn* aulntina- 
tioii de sable calcain* et (juartzc*ux, 
mele de <‘orps mariiis. (’elte espi*ce 
de concretion est adherente ad’autn*s 
roch<*rs schisteux d<* la meme mon- 
tau'ne. Kile st* reeouvrt* ])}n’ h* eon- 
coiirs de riminidite d’une espi'ce <h* 
crout** ou mousse noiratre, qiti a 
tromjie ro4‘il de Mi le ( ln‘v. Hamil- 
ton; il a cm y voir un tuf \ <»h a- 
nhpie.” 

The above mentioned M(‘moir,s (d‘ 
J)olomi(*u have, in many r4*<pe< N, 
trratified me mort* than any otln'j- at- 
ti‘mpt to (‘\])lain the )no\ inii’ ])ovv ei 
of 4‘art)npial\4*s. 

His t'onj(*etures an* alwav - inu<'- 
nioiis; and ar(* hi’tter ‘»iip]>oi }ed hy 
the <‘v ideiiee ot' tarts and roim iden- 
<*es,than anv hypotln'^-is liitlnTlo km'.*- 
ire-'led. 
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l^FT me now proee<>d to the second 
part of my sui)j(‘ct, and 4«ndeavonr 
t<i shew, that in proportion as Words- 
vv’orth has ln‘en ov (*r-4‘stimnte<l hy 
hi^ tiio ardent admirers, he has l>e(‘ji 
uinh*rratod !>y those, who have had 
neither opp(»rtu?jity norde-.in* to iti- 
Vi^^tiiiate his rlaine' to piildi^' noiie<‘. 
'J Ills vvil) l>f* a j)h*a‘-aiii. lor I 

shall have to r<*4-all pa>sa^o**^ tnmi 
whici* I liave drrived no oi dinary 
ilei/ree of Liratitieatio'i, and wliirh, I 
hope, will imparl somevvliat ot the 
'*aim* b'eTmir to inv reader. At tin* 
same tinn*, 1 fear Wt iny metlnn! of 
defem-e should sr«*m, vv’hen ron- 
tr}ist(*d with my manner of 4-onduet- 
inir th4* itnfH*achinejit, lantruid an*! 
inarlilirial. My pia-vious ]daii ft»r- 
hids me to shew^ t(»rth lln^ beauties 
ol W orf!sw<»rt}i in an ari^timentative 
atnl tm*tbodi4‘al way ; for all tin* 
former part of my essay t<*nds to 
prove that Wordsworth is systema- 
tically wrontf — Imvv flnm, witlmiit 
U (>al ambidexterity, <*an I undertake* 
to pn>ve that he is systemati<*ally 
rezht ? As I have maintained that- 
Wordsvvorth has neverjirodiiced a 
and consinteiit whole, and that 
his hnethoutrhtsliescattered through- 
out his wriiincfs, I must neccHsarily 


<lisplay his moriUratlior byepiotaf ion 
than by artrament : llius’ 1 ].i\ - 

self open to the change of <*\priiiiiii.* 
my powders in r»*nsure, and ol n'le 
<h*rinii- tin* work ot prai^* a meie at 
fair of the seissors. However, 1 am 
em*ouf‘aLO*<l hy the lelleelioii lliat, 
with a lariie ma^'*" of n .nler'', lln* 
e'ourse whieh I am .a)»O!0 ir» pfosue, 
will In* the mo-sl <-ertain of attainiu:^ 
its end. W oiaNw tii th Is ikU 'jime- 
rally admired, ordy heean*-.* lie out 
U<*neral!y known, 'f'o adfluce a e,i'-e 
in j)oint — I had IVe«pie»itIy emlea- 
Voiirei, U) pi'T'^mnle sehJ«* Irieinl' 
llial Wordsworth was an aatlnn <»t 
t:n*at merit, lake many oHht pn 
soil'-, they entrenelii'd tliem-.-hes l»e- 
hiinl a settled <*oiivieti(m oi l.i', in- 
anity and ehildishnes'.. Read him 
they Would not : admire him they 
wen* very ciTtain they c*onM not. 
K<*;ider, do not smih* ! /h h 
narminr. I)i«| yon never eoiidenm a 
<-ause ( perhaps \\ okLw oi th\ cause ) 
uiiheani r At ]i‘nutli, after the con- 
troversy had died away, I hetom' 
myself to ipiotini: from his works, 
without hrinydnir forward tin* .ni- 
IlMir’s nairn*. “ What tm <‘\(|uisiie 
pirn* of poetry !^’ exclaimed one ot 
iny catidid friciKls,aflcr 1 hadfmishc<l 
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n*( iriiia- Wordsworth’s soniiot coni- 
])os(*d on W^^stlrlinstl:'^ Bridge; “ Is 
it not hy sonn^ circuit writor V I scarce- 
ly Iviiow any <nic living Achom 1 c,oii- 
sid(‘r worthy to ]iav(‘, coiii[)osod it.” 

[ repeated Lucy (hay — “ W]»at pa- 
tln»s!’'La(nlaniia — “Whatf.n*and<*ijr!” 

“ 'T'hes(* pO(*ms ar(» by Words vva)rth,” 
at Jini^^th I said ; “ and, now tliat yon 
know this, I Avill not allow you to 
reciMle from one syllable of your 
praise.” Sima; that day, I ha\'<‘ ln‘ard 
no morn of Words\\ orth’s childisli- 
n(‘ss from my worthy friemds. N(»w, 
altlionuh ill my present defence ot 
WoriKwoith I cannot seciin' thead- 
A’aiitai'e (d (“oncealiiHi’ l>is naim*, 
\v'lii»*h alone e.vciti"^ repuirnaiK'e in 
so many with whom a name is 
eveiy thini;'; yet 1 may jiossildy 
siaith' some objei'tors into acijuic'^- 
cenci', liy llashiiiu’ Ind'ore their ca’cs 
lliOM* passaLies of da/zlinp^ iinwit, for 
w hich they mw ei’ W’onld have search- 
ed inthepanmt Nolnnn*. Sonn* ])er- 
sons mav remark, that 1 ha\(‘ lill- 
“d lliii'e Xum!«eis w'ith censiin's of 
Whnalswoi'th’s ivritin^s, and that 1 
have only devoted one to his vindi- 
cation. 1 answ'er, that blame de- 
mindsmori' ])articulariry than]>i‘aise. 

\ fiieiid, we will suppose, reads me 
a favourite poem. Struck AV'ith some 
line pasNMue, 1 exclaim, “ Ilow' lieau- 
lifiil ' He (Iocs not em[uire, IF//// 
do \ on thiidv that passage b(*autiful 
'sliortly after, T peihaps ('xclaiiu,*-- 
i’hat is bail, or faulty.” Immedi- 
ately tollows the ijiiesiion, ” H //// 
(b) \ou thiidv that faulty? (livi* inn 
V oni leasons, ' dims, bavin*** i*en- 
sined ceriain jvarts of the \> litiuiis 
ami riieory of Wordsworth, I con- 
^iih'red mys(df bound to assign, as 
it ill M'ply to an em[uirer, the [larti- 
cidar iMiises of my dislike; on tin* 
ether hand, in substantiating: Words- 
w orth’s claim to admiritioii, 1 would 
ratluM* appeal to the feelinj*s of men, 
than endeavour (a hopeless task!) 
to aiyiue my reader into approba- 
tion. To i‘\i)laii] my meaniuu; morn 
briefly— I*aiilts may be detei-ted ]>y 
analysis; beauties are only injured 
by analy is~faults may lu* arirued 
upon; be<iuti(*s must In; lelt. On 
ibesi* accounts, 1 conswl(*r llial the 
best refutation of all poetical ca- 
lumni(*s a;;ainst ordsvvortli’s vvri- 
liiiiTs, is to be found in the WTitings 
ibemselves. I would simply addresSi 
a uou-admirer of the poet with the 


w'ell-knoAvm entreaty— “ Stiike, but 
linar!” Abuse Wordsvvmrtb as nmeli 
as cou tbink lit, but in fairnes-N, lis- 
ten to so mneb of bis compositions 
as after will imrify Irom tbn 

dross that surrounds tliem, and vv’ill 
/•/dh‘ct into om* body ot w orth and 
splendour. Then crivc* your verdi/*t 
-—and coiitinni; to aims/* him, it you 
can. Let me hope, them, that in^ 
lavdiiir before my readers some of 
Wordswmrtb's best tbiiiL’s, without 
many comnn'iits of my own, 1 am 
doinir liim all possible jii'-tii e. Ha])- 
ly the larii'e number />t pel sons wlio 
have* hitherto dmided u]»on our au- 
thor from hearsay, may iind that 
they have all this time bet‘n liirlitiiiL** 
with asliadow'v Wonlsw'orth of tlndi* 
own creation. lla])ly tin* i>as<njes, 
vvliicli 1 sliall hrinir before them, w ill 
strik<‘th(di minds w ith all the cliarms 
of novelty, as w'cll {is of ]M>etical 
beauty. 

Jt vv'ill be my (Midi-avour to ]novi*, 
by appro]iriaT(' (*\tra('ts troin oriN- 
w/irtli's poems, tliat he has drspiay- 
ed uri'at po\vi*rs ot desciiptioii, in 
tlie place, of «‘\l<'nial iialiire; 

,\innollyy of nature iis (omieeted 
with some inti'rnal passion, or mo- 
ral thouizht, ill the liejnt and mind ot 
man; M/zv/Zy, of lunmm sippearanee, 
as indicative of linman ehann ter, or 
V arii*ties of feelino:. 1 sluill aKo at- 
tempt to s1i(*v\', that In* lias manifest- 
ed an ability t(» mo\(* tin* afieetinns 
bv means o't simple piitlios that hi* 
has occasiomilly ?itt:iined Ji < lui-te 
and classic;.! liiLriiiiy— that In' h is 
suc<*essfiillv illustrated reliiiious and 
moral tnitiis ; and, tinally, that he 
has bronelit the sonnet — tlnit ilitli- 
cult vc'hicle ot poi’tic inspiration— 
to its bii(li<*st possilde pitch ot ex- 
ctdleiU'O. 

Ill di'scriution of mmind scenery, 
Wordsworth is almost always yiMxl. 
Like Aiitauis, he is stioin: w hem .er 
he touches bis native eaith. If, in 
bis best poems, we loo otlen find 
sometbiiiff to I'ondinnn, let ns re- 
iin*mlM*r, that even in bis worst, we 
freipiently stumlih* upon passaires 
of unexp’ei'ted beauty— jiassaiics oi' 
pure and masterly deseription. In 
spite of the self-rivetml eb.iiiis of 
bis theory, tin' poet u'llf brv‘;ik tortb 
tliroiwhout Wordsworth s writings, 
and falsify bis own doirmas as tri- 
umpliaiitly, as one who wishes to rt*- 
fiite them could desire. Even from 
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the (luliies^ oF ti TlhaiikM^iN iiig* (Me, 
sparkles dF living poetry shine out. 
Whenever Wordsworth breaks into 
description, he hMives prose Far ])e- 
hiiul. For instance — 

•• 'I'ho stillness of these iVtJsty plains. 
Their utter stillness, aii4 tlie silent grace 
()t‘ )oii ethereal suiiunits, wliite with 
snow, 

(Whose tvaiu|nil poni]» ami spotless purity 
KejKH't ol* storms gone hy 
'io us who tread bidow, ) 

Do with the serxiee oF this day aeeord.” 

The aho\e lines are calculated, I 
may saFely alVinii, to inihiii* the mind 
with th(‘ very Feeding' oF a calm and 
Uniderly bright winter’s day. To use 
;i strong motajdior, Sihnice speaks in 
them. The alhtsion to by-gone t<*m- 
pe'sts is a touch from a master’s hand. 
It lieiirhtenis without disturhing tin' 
nni\ersal re]>os(», and connects tin* 
troublous soul oF man witli the seri'in* 
aspoe t of nature* — the* memory of the* 
past, with tin* enjoyment of the pre*- 
sent — e*arfh with Jn*}.\e'u, iu a \e*ry 
hap})y and lM*autifiiI manner. Ajn t- 
or/, it mierht he* supposed that a man 
who, like Weerdsworlh, possevsing ji 
poet’s k«*eii pe*rce])tions, has passml 
all his life amidst the* grande'ur oF a 
ujoiiiitainous e*ounfry, should j)our 
upon Ills pag-e* all tlie cliaiiireFuI lines 
ol clouds and \a])ours; and shouhi 
iuFonn his verse* with the* nnde*- 
serihe*il soumls” eiF earth, air, and wa- 
ter. Ne/r, if we* e/p<’n Wordsworth’s 
\4dume*s, will tin* e*\ jn*e*tation lee* dis- 
ap])oiiit»*d. 1 do iieet know any autlner 
who has niaele a happie*r um* of tin* 
grand phenonn*na of Nature*. His little* 
work oil tin; se*ein*ry of tin* Fiiglish 
Lake's, altliough written in prose*, may 
he mentioned as being the* true* j/io- 
duction of a poet. It ought to he*- 
e’oine* the* manual oF tin* poe*t, and, I 
may add, e>f tin* paiijt(*r, wno is study- 
ing Nature in lier own domain. This 
work is n»rnarka1)le», if it were only 
as a inonuifn*iit eiF the suiieriority of 
(magination over Science*. He*re is a 
man, who haa never in.scnbe*<l hiin- 
he»lf amongst tin* iiieiiibers of the 
Royal Academy, yet who, by mere 
force of genius, by that intuitive pe- 
uetratioii, which “ looks all Nature 
through," writers like; a.paiiiter, coib- 
poses pictures, and throws out sug- 
gestions, to originati; which our 
v^'ould-be Claudes aud Poussins arc 
totally ine*apable. 


It is a remarkable circumstance* 
that our great descriptive ])oets lcti>e* 
seddoiii \eutured upon a i>artieulai‘ 
deliin*ation of mountain scenery, and 
its accompanying phenonn‘na. Mil- 
ton’s description of Paradise* is like* a 
pie'tnre skilfully com])ose*el frenn tin* 
clmicest parts of inelividual sketche*s. 
It is truth aiTange*d by lictioii. I'lioni - 
sou (althougli beirn in a land e/f ini'll 
and memntains) seems to alternate*, 
in bis Seasems, be*tween gorge*e)us 
but vague re'preseutatienis eiF foreign 
climes, and faithful trau>eripls of 
Eiiglaners mileler ses'iiery. lie* aji- 
pe*ars me/re* ph*a-^ed 
“ 'To tasti* till* siOfll ol’ ilaii y, uM'rinl 
Sinnt* cMiiiiionri*, Aiijin^la, in thy plaiei-s," 
than to elimh tin* painful ste*e‘ps eiF a 
Se*e»ttish mountain. He* exclaim^, in- 
el4*4*el, “ ’Tei me* he* Natnre‘\ \oliime* 
wiele* elisplaye'd I’’- -hut lor nlial pur- 
j)0<4* 1 — ** Some* cow/ pa*'Sjige raptu- 
reel to translate*." Uis liin"'t poeuii, 
— the emehunting “ Castle* of linlei- 
h*me*" — iu the* e'ompositioii oFi\'liicli 
the* mantle* eiF S[)eijse*r seems toliaxe 
de*se*e‘nele‘d upon tin* hiirel — is a lanel 
of dre*anis, sha(h)We‘(l by iiiieaithly 
ure)\e*s, illuminate‘d hy ime'aithly 
light. After Thonise)n,e‘ame ('owpe*!, 
wim, e*\(*n more than Thomson, may 
he pre>nf)une'e*d te> have* adln‘i‘(‘(l to 
re*al Kiiglish landse*ap(*-paiutijn:. I 
ele> neit nn*ntion this pre*elih*e‘titai Foi 
Nature*’s common Feniu as a eleleri 
in hither of the ahe)ve-nann*el poet'.. 
Oil the* ee/ntrarv, 1 e*eun e*i\e* that, hy 
tln*ir e-ln>ie e* eiF wi*11-kiio\v n e»]jje*ets, 
thi*y se*e*ure‘d For lhe*mse*l\ e's ji mein* 
e*xteiiMive sympathy than they e-ouhl 
have*e'ommande*(l,lia<ltln‘y <h*liiicat'*el 
theise* Feature's e»F Nature, whie’li are* 
in/t (to Use a he*autiFul e*xpre‘ssiou of 
Sir T lomas Hreiwri ) “ e*\pause*d un- 
to tin* e*ye*s e>F all." Ibit tin* re*aeler 
will pe*re*e*i\e* the* wide ehniiiiiion, 
whie h the*ir timidity or the'ir jiolicy 
has left une‘e>ne]uereel — unappropria- 
ted, and, as it we*ie», ri'iuly te> the* 
grasp e/F such a man as ^Ve)rdsworth, 
whe» imt only was horn, hut has re‘si- 
de»d amongst roe ks, lake's, and menni- 
taiiis, (thus iiiiiting the fore e* of habit 
to that of early UMSociatiem, ) and who 
jmsHCHseii the heart, the* eye, and the 
lianel of a poet. On th is ground eirels- 
weirtli may take a lofty and eomniand- 
iiig Htjitioi). When 1 relle*ct that to 
him both the pre*Hent and the* future* 
time arc aud will be* indebted for the 
liKwt accurate and noble embodying 
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of Naturo’s tri niidcst forms, I am dis- 
))os<mI to rotract my forrnor assiMiioii, 
tliat Wordsworth has done nothing- 
moro than lias homi dono by otln*rs. 

Ib‘ is not tho iirst dosrriptive po€»t, 
but, it must bo oonfossod, tliat he isi 
tlio hrst d(*srri]>tivo poet of liis order. 

Ho has given “a local habitation and 
a name” to the subtle essences of the 
elements ; In* has given a voice t<» 
storms and torrents. The Excur- 
sion is full of such wild determined 
forms as Salvator Rosa loved to lling 
touether, — of such calm or such tem- 
])e^tuous skies as flaspar Poussin 
dared to tranfer to canvass. As an 
e\am])le, I select a iiassa^e nhicb 
app(*ars to me a triumphant proof of 
the powers of laniruajri*, when wield- 
i'd by a powerful mind. 

“ A stoji, 

tliMt iVotMl Mio from th(“'kirt'> 

Of tie; liliiid Aapoiir, ojn'iiM to iny auw 
(• loiy bfvoml all ulory t*\er s<*on 
J>' walvinij MMivr, «n‘ by thr divamiiij; m>u1 ' 

^ # w 

Tlio Vjtpoa ranee, liistaiitanronslydisdo^ocl, 

a-i of a mi^dity city — boldly *«ay 
\ wiblrrni'sv of bnibHnj^, ^^llkint^ far 
And sell-withd)*awu a woiidroiin 

depth, 

I'.ir ''iiikini; into ^Jdendonr, witlnmt end. 
I’abrii it '.••em'd of diamond ainl of j^old, 

V* itii .ilabastrr domes and .silver sjdres, 

And bla^inu terrace upon terrace hijjli 
I |difli‘d ; here, serene pavilions bvii^bt 
In a^ emirs disposed ; there, towers heuirl 
\\ nil h.n th'tnents, that on their restless 
inmts 

Ihire stars —illumination of all fjeins ’ 

Jl\ e.iiihly nature liad the etfeet been 
ron^iit 

1 pon the dark material of the storm 
Now }r,nitied; on them and on the coves 
\imI nionntain-steei>sainlsninmits, where- 
iinlo 

The >a|>onj’s had receded, taking there 
'I hrir station under a ceiMleaii sky. " 

Kj cursjtm. 

^^c might p(*rhnps search in vain 
ihroughoiit the whole compass of 
l’’n<ili>h poetry, for another example 
of “ words tiniTiul with s() many eo- 
loiirs.” Vet Wordsworth exclaims, 
immediately after bringing this stri- 
king spectach* so successfully before 
the imagination of the reader, 

‘‘ Oh ’1 was nil nnimn^inablc 9i|;ht !” 

So far will a true poet’s feeling traii- 
set'ud his own most burning lan- 
giiag<\ I have before hintea, that 
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AVordswortb lias not only presented 
the hues of Nature to the «*ye, bui 
lias also imitiited her barmonies lo 
the ear. Of this, also, I will adduci* 
an iristamm. 

“ Astounded in the inonntain ^-ap 
By jieals of thniidcr, rlnji on < lap, 

And many a tcrror-sfrikiiin Hash, 
y\nd so nicivhn'Vj as it srcnis, a crash 
Amontj the rochs , with irei^ht of r«ui, 

.\ad sallen motions, Ivvff and sUac, 

'J hut to a dieai'if distaiu'e tjn — 

Till, hrcukini: in n]>on the dyinir strain, 

A reiidint; oVv hi«^ In-ad brL^ms the fray 
a^aiii.” 

]\ a f/tioHt r. 

Sundy the four lines marked by 
tin* Italic (diaracter would alone be 
sufficient to decide tlM‘(piestioii,wbc- 
tluT such a LTiac'c as Iiuitativc Har- 
mony really (‘xists. J own that it is 
difficult to determine how much of 
the eflect u]>on the mind depends 
upon the nn^anini: associated with 
the words,* but let it be remember- # 
ed, that words d(‘signati\e of sound, 
have naturally derived their birth 
from an attempt— in the infancy of 
language — a<*tually to imitate the 
sounds of wbi(‘b they arc symbolical. 
After God’s own language — the He- 
brew — and the affluent Greek, tlicre 
is ]»robably no tongm* so ricli in imi- 
tati\ e hariuouies as our own. liere- 
ever its nativi* texture breaks boldly 
forth through tlie fonngn fri])]>eiii‘H 
with wliicli it is ovc'rlaid, it possesses 
all the strength of elemental Natun*. 
Our climatic our insular situation, 
the ebaracter of our earliest compier- 
ors, may, in soim* degree, account for 
this. V\e should naturally expect, 
that the land of oc»*aii and of stoim 
would engender a more sinewy lan- 
guage tliau tlH"*unuy plains of France*. 
Let any ])erson, with a true ear, ob- 
serve the dillerence b(‘tw een the t\\ o 
words snotr and toin. Tin* huslnng 
sound of the sibilant, in the first, fol- 
lowed by tlie soft liquid, and by tin* 
round full vowel, is not b*ss indica- 
tive of the still d(*scent of snow, than 
the havsln'i* liquid and ve>wel, in the 
seeoiul, are of the falling shower. 1 
fear that 1 shall be considi*red fanci- 
ful, yef I cannot help remarking that 
the letter 7^, the sound of wbieb, 
when lengthened out, is so ex])rcss- 
ive of the murmur of streams and 
brooks, is generally to bo found in 
words relating to the clomont of wa- 
ter, and in such combinations as, ei- 
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I 1mm- sinolo or suit j)ro- 

r’isolv its ilillrmit uioditications.^ I Ik* 
ivortis “ hmif' iukI “ shad" arc*, it* pro- 
nonm-od in a luitunil inaiiiior, actual- 
ly ol a loniici- liiiM* than the words 
,shtut and tfUKh. TIumi* is a draj^ iip- 
i»n the nasal .Vand d; tlK*rc is a pro- 
tracted cflect in the vowel followed 
l>y a tloidde \owel, in the two first 
v\ ords, not to ht* found in the two 
last. To sp(‘ak niusi(‘ally, the fornK*r 
niiiilit h(* noted down in scunihreves, 
tlie latti'r in crotelu‘ts. 1 forbear to 
say more on th(' intimate* connexion 
between laniinai:'** and the s<mnds <»r 
idea" e>f w hich it is symbolical, since 
the "ubji'ct i" e\t^Mlsi^^• and import- 
ant enoiiL’h lit demand a separate dis- 
sertation. i’lni" mneh, liovvt‘\er, in 
il)ii"t i j' ion ot’ \N oi d"W (11 th’" beauti- 
fnl line-, w liiM'eiii iln* "oiind is so 
tine -ni echo to the seiist*, [ trust, 
W'i! not be llio'iLihi ii i ('le\ ant. So 
rejib'te ,n e \\ ord"\\ oi ih’" u oi ks with 

iL'e- ol liiM* oi ot' ])lea"ini»* d(‘- 
seiijiMoii, flj.jt it i" diliieult to )»arti- 
cMihiij/t' a feu, and inijiossihh* to 
jiann* tlii'iii all. 1 inust, t!n‘refore, 
coniine ni\-(‘lf to ]iointini»‘ out those 
\vhieh ap)M*ar to an* more especially 
lo dispbiy an intimate aiapiainfancc* 
U'itli Satin e, and a eraphic* fidelity 
in lepj (*"<Miiiiio- her \ari<*tiev. In tin* 
Waee’oinM*, a deneription of early 
iiionnne, la’^inniiii^ — 

*’ Sf‘< 'ski ll!, ov ti»[i ulih rosy lii;lil' 

I" tl)M< )l (1, 

*\onld, I !ie|i(We, lia\(‘ he(*n as often 
qiior(‘d vNifh enthusiasm as Wallc'r 
S('ort's jijoonlitifit picture* of Melrose 
Abln*\, had it been found amontrst 
tie* iniiistreKy of the tii<*at Northern 
Ma.iei.an, liow fresh and \i‘jorous 
is tin* followiii.'; c‘onplel — 

'• 'Jliriire leek llioii I'oilh oVi* weed and 

},iu n, 

fjmir trail till fro fh u\s oj' dnu n," 

How adrrij^ablv the poet has plaeed 
in tlx* Iands<*aj|K*, by a single toiwh, 

** Ilir- ruin’d tdwers of 'flirelkeld Hull, 

f.uiliinij m (f diMildr 

fiij tuis and litujrniaj hvdh/hl uuuh f’* 

fragment, entith‘d a Niglit-Picre, 
amon;^"f die minor p(»enis, dc 38 erve 8 
notice. It is a fragment, jm carefully 
lini-hed as one oT llauh.aerH headH 
Morn the life, intended to be intro- 
duce 4 l into a larger picture, and per- 
haps luoie beautiful by itaclfi than 


when forming a portion ol othei 
beantic*H. In reading it, we s<*(*ni ac - 
tually to behold 

“ The eontiinums cloud of t*'\tnr(* cl(*"e, 
Heavyand wan,ullu fiiten’d l)v theuioou, ’ 

and, like the travcdler on his lone- 
some journey, we arc? startled by the* 
Midden glc?ani of light, by wliic h the 
clouds are s]hit asunder. We look 
up and bc'hold 

'The elenr Moon and the <'l(»ry ♦»!* tin- 
I Iea\ eii*^.*’ 

In what follows, tlic'ic* is a line* ]K>c‘li- 
c*al touch — 11 sort cd* niystc*riou" beau- 

kv— 

Tliei-e ill a hlii( k. Idiie vault "h.i' "ail 
aliiriu, 

Tolhiu 'd Jix mult it iidcs 111' -tars, lli.il, -ni.ill, 
And -li. u p, .Mill ali'iu: thi il.u K a’ti) 

l)n\«‘ ,1" she ill i\ c- , — h( n (<>•'' ti„>, idii,! 

< U flf}^ 

yit iti<l ' V'l'i' ii'iiid <' dit //.f. 

Iha tin a air \diitl. 

Ifitheito 1 }ia\ (‘ (’onliiuMl ni\"el! to 

i »assai*<‘s of alnio"i puri* de'-( ilptuni 
bit \\ or(l"VN'oi’fli oecasioiially » om- 
bin(*s \iM‘y beautiful teeliiiL's with 
bcauiiful iinaircM n , and inli*i pi id" Na- 
ture’s meaniuL^s \\ idi the initiated 
kiiow!c*du(‘ of one w ho, to use his 
cwvn c*\pr(*s-iori, is midowed witii 
‘‘ the \ision and the* faenlt) di\iiie. ’ 
in othcT Avords, In* has (as I uimI'm- 
to<.>k, in the sec-oiid pltiec*, to pio\e) 
succ'essfnll\ l•^llibi^ed “ Natme in 
connexion w ith some intc*rnal ptisslon, 
or moral thoniilii, in the heait and 
mind of man.” fhe jias-a^:!*, w hii ii 
1 am about to addnee, in tesiiniony 
of this, i*>, as an extract, lonu ; Imt il 
any one* should /m/ that it is loiik, I 
may a\ , w ith lb*attie, “ He iM’cd no! 
woo the Mu"(* — he i- Imm- scoin.” I 
should be* most unjusi to llie poet 
w'eia* I not to ;:i\e tbe ]»as>ai:e cm- 
tire ; — 

“ 1 las not the Soul, tin* ln-inj; ot Muir hli , 
Jteceived a shock of' awful coioi ioiiMicss, 
In Home (aim season, wJieu the>e hdlv 
roeks, 

.\t iiij{ht’s ap|)roa( h, hriii;; dow'ii th’ uu- 
(doiided sky 

1 (» rest n]Mui their circiim;iiuhi(‘nt walU, 
A temple iraiiiin^ of dinuuisions \ast. 
And yet not too ciiornious for tfic sound 
Of human ant hems— .-ehonil soii^, or lmi*s< 
iSithlime ol instruiruuital harmony, 

To jtlorify ih’ iitenial ' What if these 
OicI iJccvcr break the still iic*ss that prevail" 
llvi’iN ii the Hcikmin iiightiiigak* he mule, 
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And flic Mdt ’iV'Oddliu’k licfe did never 
rliaiit 

Him* \cs]m>is, Nature fails not to provid** 
JinimK*! and utterance. The whi‘<perinj|; 
air 

Scuds in'<|»lratioii from tho shadowy 
hejf;hfs. 

And Idiiid recesses of tho Ciwern’d rocks; 

I lie little rills and waters ninnWerleas, 
In.uidiMc l)y dajli^'lit, Ideiid their notes 
\\ iih the loud streams ; and often, at the 
hour 

When issue lortli the lij'st pale stars, is 
licard, 

W ilhin the < iicuit ot this f.ihrie huge, 

One \oiee-_ihe solitary Kaveii, lUiui; 
Afliwait the rouca\e of the (Lii'k-hlue 

dome, 

I ii'ecu, perchaiue a]io\e the power ol 

-- 

\m Iron Knell ' AAifli echoes from afar, 
I'liijil, and •fill lalufer.” 

Kxl(U son/. 

To tii(e^(‘ w iui an* acquainted with 
ilii* jiliciuuMt'ua of iiunintaiiiniis conn- 
li’ii's, J lU'cd not point ofit the cvijui- 
• itc rnncs> ol c\(*r\' conqfoiiciit part 
<it the al>o\c d(*'«'Cri])tion. Hut to 
iImk.* vs 1i«) Ii.'i \ (* no\ or dwelt ainonK'’st 
ro( I\s and w liters, J may ()hs(‘r\«», 
(lull, in all its accouqinr.iriictits, th(*n* 
i‘- a pi'culi.n' tnith and hcauty, which 
can M aiccly he apprcciatcfj hy tin* 
inhahitimTs of lowlier regions, Invw- 
oscr limy tnay t'lilcr into the fccl- 
ifiL's wlili whicli the d(’scri])thm i^ 

( onnci i(‘(L d1ic soid of any rcth*4‘- 
hsc heinti' inav, indci'd, rccci.c ‘‘a 
'•hock of awtul coiiscionsncss” fnnn 
llm coiiti'mislatinn of tlm uncloudi'd 
Imasciis; hut the walls of the tem- 
ple are wantiiiu'’ — those walls which, 
a- ii endued with silent life, are so 
linelv "aid hy the jxiet to hnnfj doicn 
the sk\ lo lest, as if w itli lo\<*, upon 
their Lilorious smiiniits. I'lie ^^■^•a\ iiiir 
in of tlm <‘\eiiim2 shade's has coiii- 
ph'lelv this elVe<-t. '1 he outline's of 
tlie nmiuitains do ne)t so much ap- 
pe*. r to soar into the cloav-ohscun», 
as to attract the* elear-obscure to- 
wards themselves. Aafain, there is n 
pce uliar preipriety in the accoinpany- 
iiiL*- :M(*h)dies with vvdiich the poet 
j»:is e'lirie lie'el liis sceiie'iy. Ainenitrst 
niountains,the* liusli of ev^eming draws 
feuth the* sound of the smaller water- 
falls in a wemde'rful and almost uu- 
accoimtalile mamiw. By night 1 hav e 
se'erne’el te) hear lifty streams, tUe 
voice's of which I never could distill* 
gnish during the stillest day, even hi 


])lae‘es reiriotei from that cemfnsed 
murmur of human existence, wliich 
migfht be supposeid to have its share*, 
in eleadening tones so delicate. Pe*r- 
l»a])s the* dewy freslmi'sv of the* night 
air may be a fitte'r me'dium for sound ; 
hut certain it is, that 1 have* been 
abb3 to divide from each other the 
neUes of tliei variefus streams, amidst 
(he general cojicert, (united yet dis- 
tiiie't ) one wxnild distiiigiiisli hfs 
twe*eu voice* aiiel voice in .a chewus 
e)f birds, fhe “ iron knell” is more 
line*ly chariie-teristic of the raven’s 
iieite* than can he ce)nc(*i\ed hy any 
p«‘r^on wife) Inis not he'ard it cenne* 
veulde*nly upem thei ear, in a solitary 
vale, ilanirinii’ from rock to rock 
with me>nole)nous i/raneh*ur. L'ndi*r 
siicli circumstance's, tluM*irec1 which 
it jeroelue-e**^ is ])o>^itively startliiiir. 
.No orelinary ide*a of a rjive'ii’s croak 
w ill as"i"t us in fen niim/ a mUiem of 
it. The* “ irem kne-ll” eef the? poet, 
wifli all its dim }i*'Sociatie)ii", will 
rai-e* tlm iniai'ination fi" m‘ar to the' 
re'i.lity Ji> is ]ee*rl}aps peessihle. In 
line*, llm -ewe^re* i (‘j{*e‘tie>n of all com- 
mon-phu'e* ornaineiit iVom the* above 
])as"at:’e* — of all hul that wliie'h suits 
tlie se’UMm finel tlu* >ce‘m' — the* «'ip- 
]W(»priate* soh'iunity of the* vensitica- 
tiem, anel tlm sU"taine*el h»ftim‘s< (»f 
tlu* die tion, leuelei tin* w lieeh* elo- 
"Ciiptieen coU"i*'te'nt and maje'stie. 

Although 1 eon"id«‘r W oreNw^orih 
nu‘'take‘n in so con^umtly e‘nde*ave)ur- 
iiitr ie> e'duce lofty fe'i'ling^ from lowly 
Mdej(*e*t>, ye t it must he* alleewed that 
he* is eiei-avionally succe*""ful in (lie 
workintr up of apparently unpreimi- 
sinu materials. A little pie'e-e*, e-alled 
Nuitiui:', i" a pleasim^ instane'i* of 
till"; .'uid he Iuin not emly eoutrived 
to reiid(*r skating [ioe*tieal, hut has 
maeh' it tlm hasi^ of some* very stri- 
kimr ele"criptie>n, com])im*d w'ifli em- 
neihling seiiMitioii". He n'])r*‘"e?nt> 
Jiimsclf in the sportive vigour of 
youtli, togi'tlu'r witli Ids companions, 
engaged in tliis sport : — 

'* All slioii with steel, 
\W hi"s\l uloiig the poli>!i\l ice, in games 
( VnfeehTHte*, imitative of the chu^e, 

Aiul vvtHHlhvml pleasures.'' 

AMiat follow's is cxtroinoly beauti- 
ful 

With the (Uu 

IMeaiivvhile the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees, and eveiy icy erajj. 
Tinkled liU<’ lion ; whil* thi' di //‘’’K 
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Into the iumult sen! tin alkn Round 
(ft' mcldncholyf i»ol mniotii't'd ; whilt* th« 
stars 

KiiNtn-ard ■woiv sparklliij; tloar, and in 
the \ve?(t 

Ti»e or:iii;j:o sky of evening died away." 

'I'he lint's flistingiiishcd by italifs 
possess a grace similar to that which 
I pointed out in a ])rovious quotation. 
As there the intnnory of “ storms 
gone by” t'ndtiared still more the 
present tranquillity of nature, so here 
the “ alien sotind of melancholy” en- 
hances joy by a thought of sorrow. 
We are strangt' beings : we lov<‘ to 
be reminded of our mortal state e\ en 
in the midst of our desires to forget 
it ; We pursue pleasure, but we are 
e\ er lookinsf back up<»n pain : We 
would fain prolong the bainpiet of 
life, y<‘t we place a skull in the midst 
of its fe‘'tal flowers. And why ? Jle- 
cau‘*e ours is a twofold life — the 
union of mortal with immortal. We 
co\a‘t happiness by tin* very <‘onsti- 
' tution of our nature ; we find (‘artlily 
happim"-s insullii ient — we turn bai k 
to the more majestic form of sorrow. 
W'e court the transitory, hut seek 
the permanent. On this account it 
i^, that whatever addrc'^vos us as man, 
and at the same time makes us fe«‘l 
that w«* are more' than man, has tin* 
greatest power over our passions. 
Shakspenre w(*ll kiu'w that miitli is 
a more aft’ei'tini; thing than kuief, or 
ratin'!', that mirth is Ihi' M'i v avenue 
to L''rief. Ak'ain, tin' aflections are 
more leadily called into l»lay by a 
mi.xtuie of mirth and melancholy, 
because such a mixture doe', actual- 
ly more resemhh' Jiuiiiaii lib*, with 
Avhich our aflections are entwined, 
tJiaii a mere transcript of one to 
the exclusion of tin* other. OiU' 
|)rief note coining from the depths 
of sorrow upon the liglit strains of 
])leasurc, unloeKs oitr tears inon* 
quickly than the moM solemn invo- 
cation to woe. Altliougli VV’ords- 
worth d(»es not jirecisely, like SJiak- 
sjieaie, make us weep witli a witti- 
cism, yet no author is more happy 
than himself in heightening his sub- 
iect by a hint, a susrfire.stion, by the 
blhadow of a chmd, which <*auses uh 
to look up to tin* cloud itself. 

"i ves the picture, life without marring 
its repose. He does not present us 
with a d«?scription of external nature 
alone, because he knows that ext<*r- 
}ial nature chiefly ad(lree*ses the ima* 


ghiation, that calm y(*t radiant ])()W(»r 
from wliich “ tlu* dangi'rous ])assions 
kcc]) aloof.” Then' was once a long 
controversy between the la'spc'ctive 
elTects of art and nature. The two 
should never have Ix'cn disjoim'd. 
Art is not felt as art, but as iendiiig 
us back to man and nature. Tlu' 
world is the habitation of man. \ i('w- 
ed merely as a j:tuj>endous elforl of 
creative power, it is elevating; \iew- 
ed as our own liome, it is toucliing 
— for its meaning and its pur])ose aie 
befon* us. Look o\er a \ast (ex- 
panse of country : Is it the im'n' 
sight which fills the eves with tears ? 
Vnconsciously the tliouglit occurs, 
upon how many human hopi's and 
fears, joys and sorrows, wo gazi' in 
iirnorance ! Kv('ry litih' column of 
smoke, ])ointinj: out tin' habitation 
of man, may In* rhc' iinh'X to a scimh' 
of sufl'ering', or of (h'likht, may kuidi* 
the evi' to the art'ini of a stnmale, 
which demons and angels watch in 
('mulous auxii'ty. Voinler old loner, 
liow elo(picntly it sp<*aks of moital 
giaiideur and (h*<*ay ! Yonder ^hij>, 
how it Iwinif'' e\en tin' miuhty o!’(*an 
within the spliei*!* of limnanitN ! 
Should the ])ro.sj>ci t h<‘ ovci a d«'so- 
late ri'giou, empty of ail sliaj)** of 
lib*,” the sourc!' of its oncct upon 
our b'j'ling'' i*', uinh'r a illilei inil ino- 
<lili<*alion, still tin' s.nm* — man — lor 
e\(*r, man. We an* alb cted l>y the 
thought that man i- not tin*!!- — t!n*n', 
where he oukht to he. In ili!* tii^f 
(’U'-e, w(' looked u|>on him in con- 
nexion w ith his hirtii-j i.:hl — imw, w (‘ 
uaze iqnm the inlnn'itaiice ^\itliout 
the heir. 'I'ln* va'i'icsf anviioiito that 
ever raved about solitude, nw(*s the 
fona* of his appeal to tin- I'xistema* 
of the world w hi! h In* deprei ates. 
Ibit I hav!* (h'taiiK'd my r!'a<ler ttni 
long from tin* c<nn-lusiou of W ords- 
worth’s liin's upon skating. As its 
«»v\n ln*auty will spjaiK for itself, 1 
will giv*' the rest of tin* pojou w ith- 
out further la'inark ; iin'r«*ly )M'emi- 
siiig — for the heiielit of Southrons - 
that the ic»* of lakes, w hich an* fed 
by pure mountain str<‘anis, is ji \!m v 
diflen'iit Ibiiig to tin* ice of the Sen - 
]>eTitine River. It is^ w ithout a strong 
metaphor, a crystal pavt'inent, capa- 
ble of reflecting tin* stars as truly 
as did the unfrozen waters. So (ran- 
spicuouH is ice of this nature, that it 
is sonipwbat awful to move over its 
untried surface, bcuciitli winch tim 
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<*yo can dcRcend into strange depths 
and oozy liollows. 

“ Not bclclom from the uproar I retired 
rnfo a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideways, leaving the tumultuous 
throng, 

7’o rross the bright reflertion of a star, 
Image that, dying still before me, gleam'd 
I 'poii the glassy plain : and ofttMi-tipies 
AVhen we had given our bodies to the wind, 
.\nd all the shadowy bank.s on either side 
Game sweeping thr<mgh the darkness, 
spinning still 

'The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have 1, reelining back upon my heels, 
Stojip’d short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheel'd hy me, ev’n ns if the earth had 
roll’d, 

With visihle motion, her diurnal round ! 
Tleliiml me did they stretch in solemn train, 
IVehler and feebler ; and I stood and 
watch’d 

rill al! was tranquil as a summer sea.” 

I iK)\vpi*r>c<M*d to slicAv tliat Words- 
worth dis])lays pow('r in his portraits 
of human hiungs. Here also he is 
not a men* descriher. The linea- 
nu'iits whieli he drawfi, are indica- 
tlotjs of the tnind within. Not uu- 
fr(*(|uently he gi\es some masterly 
tom hes, which are to the charact<‘r 
d<*scril)e(l, what the hands of a watch 
arc* to tin* dial-plate. TJiey tell the. 
“ \N Iieroahout” of tlie whole man. 
Indeed, W'ordsworth is altogether so 
'jrapliic in his delineations both of 
nature and of human beings, that if 1 
(lid not r('nn*inh(‘r the remark of 
Honna*, “ Gt pictura, poesis erit,” I 
slum Id cojichnh* that he had deeply 
“tudied tlie art of paintiiiij:. But the 
truth is, that herein consists the dif- 
lerenci* between the poet and the 
po(*taster. While the latter only 
(h*scrih(*s either from recollection, 
or from a survey of some object, the 
former paints from an image before 
his mental eye — an image in this 
r(‘spe(‘t transcending Nature herself, 
ina-much ns it comhines the selectest 
parts of Nature. “ Be de^terately 
iiidix idnal in your studies from iia- 
tun*,’' said a celebrated artist to a 
fri(*;»d of mine, who wished to excel 
ill ])ainting ; “ in your perfect com- 
positions, be as general ns you 
please.” The advice, if addressed to 
a poet, would be ecpially good. He 
must not aim at depicting the forms 
of nature so much as the “ spirit of 
her forms.” Wordsworth, in his 
represcutatiou of Peter Bell, has 
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admirably exemplified this inifigina- 
tive kind of painting. I cannot gi\ e 
a better specimen of his successful 
efforts in ^his vein. 

“ Though iiatiirc(!ould not touch his heart 
By lo\ely forms and placid weather, 
And tender sounds, yet you might .sec 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often hecii together. 

A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 

In his whole figure and his mien, 

A savage character was seen 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

* * * # ★ 

He had a dark and sidelong walk, 

And long and sloncliiiig was his gait ; 
J3rnrath his looks so hare and hold. 

You might jxrn ii e his spirit cold 
BV/a' pinging irilh some inicarfl bail. 

•ilf # * ^ 

There was a hardness in his cheek, 

Tlwre was a hardnes.. in his eye. 

As if the man had IixcmI his face. 

In many a solitary ]>hn*e, 

Against the wind and open sky. ’ 

I would ask those, who are p()sses^ed 
with an opinion that Wordsworth is 
a childish writer, if this portrait he 
not sketched with a vicrorous hand ? 
Do we not s(‘i‘m actually to look upon 
tlic lawless wanderer, n ho, 

‘‘To all th’nnshapetl hali-hnman thoughts 
Which Mvlitary Nature feeds, 

^lid summer storms, or winter's iee. 

Has join’d nliate\er > ice, 

The cruel city breeds ?” 

Is not the man's whole histor)* 
written in his countenance 'r Does 
it not tell tales of nightly plunder, 
and daily dehaiu'hery r Does it not 
liint dark secrets of alliances witli 
smugsrlers on tin* coast, witli gipsies 
on the wold, with poachers in tlie fo- 
rest y Is it not hard and cruel enough 
to h(‘ the tablet of an altar, whereon 
the hope and peace of many a rustic 
beauty has h(»en sacrificetl > Upon 
that brow has gathered the sweat of 
uo honest toil, the swarthy tint of iio 
rural labour — there may lie even a 
spot of blood. He has been with na- 
ture, yet nature baa touched him 
not. Her storms have furrowed his 
face, but have only annealed bis 
heart. Can any thought be more 
striking ? What can represent more 
forcibly the desperate condition of 
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till' man than tlio idea tluit nature 
luM'self has coiitrihuttMi to harden 
him, as tiie pure soft eltMtiPiit of wa- 
ter, dro]ipiii<Y throusfli some gloomy 
eliasiu, s<Moetiiuos eoiiverts U) stone 
the suhstauees on whieli it falls ? 
Let me now place before the. reader 
a portrait in (jiiite fi different style— 
a iMorland after a Salvator— the. 
re])resentation of a true Enj.dish 
ploughboy. 


its usual apathy. The irritation al- 
ways kept u]) by the remains of sus- 
pense — by the absence of all tidiiiirs, 
and the eonsecpnmt impossibility of 
utter certainty — ^i\es a restlessin'ss 
to her mind, and to the movemenls 
of her body. If she sees a soldier 
]mss, her cheek still flusln*s, and her 
stej) iiiYoluntfirily bears her from tln^ 
cottai^e door. Even her cliild 
** Ilml from its mother crm^lit the trkk 


“ His joints Jin* stiff; 
Ik'iieatli n rnmhrous frork, that to the 
knees 

Invests tlie thrivinij ehnrl, his h\ijs sippear, 
Fellows io those vvlneli Insfily npliehl 
Thf‘ wooden Stools, bn- evei l.istini; use, 
On whioh our fathers sat4«. Ainl mark 
his hr()\v ' 

I miei' stna^my fOTiopy are set 

'r\V4» e\es, not dim. Imt of a healthy staiv ; 
Wide, slnyyish, blank, ainl it,Miorant, and 
strange ; 

Ih'oel. liming boldly that they lu-wr drew 
A look or iiiotioii of inte!ll*^»>nee 
^ 1 roni infant coniiiiiif of tin* C’hrist-eross 
row. 

Or pu/v.lm^ thrmii-h a primer, lin- by 
line, 

1 ill piu'tei't master} eiown the pains at 
l'i'>t* K^itirsmn, 

'I'here is, in t),e aljove lines, a kind 
<d iorcilile liuiuour, vvliieh mav re- 
tniiid t he readiM' o[ ( o\v'|n‘r's jnunnor 
in the Task. 'Ibi* v <'rsificalioii is 
i!Oo(l, ami oites >o much }»oiiit to tin* 
thoughts, that it should .s(M*m ns if 
cu-tom, rather than inM-(‘ssity, had 
caiisf'd nil s;uiins, from Domu* to 
t 'ijurchill, to he written in rliyiiie. 

In tlescrihimi’ the external indi<'n- 
tious ot human passions, the silent 
ehujinMua* <»t hnik atnl tr(‘sture, 
VVortEworth is sometimes etninentlv 
successful. "I’he whole story of 
iVrarifaret,iu the Excursion's a series 
of affecfiiiu- ])ictures. ![,.,• Imshand 
had joined a troop of so 1 di(*rs, and 
she had heard no tidings of Iiim for 
jfiore tlnm a year. "J'ht* p^radual 
doubt respecting? Ids fate, slowly 
siekMMjinir into despair, is touched, 
through all ifit gradations, with a 
most skilfu} pencil. Hy degrees lier 
pralen and c'otfage, wlijch usimI to 
display all the pride of iwMitness, 

* ln‘speak a sler^py hand of 
jrence,^ at Icmgth fall into decay 
ind rttirn The mourner’s sjdrit sinks 
mto a kiadrii^ state of clesolation, 
and yet she cannot rest. Her des- 
pair is even ^vi^out the comfort of 


4d' yrit'f. 

And sii^li’d iuiiidst iH pluylhiuL’s." 

A state more niixu’able can "can ely 
])e coin-eivcd. As a contcnn»orai y 
poet has uhservcMl, 

Wh:it rail matfli ibr -'u ku* ot 

■su^JM“llN,• y 

lk» JU’f, losuffpl’, m;iv bf |iobl\ 

but nature's miubtiol i iVon !■' f«> iv.ui ' 


In such a comlition, tlie mind ex- 
pends its forc(' upim iisdf. Its cm>i - 
gies fall hack ujum (in* hcait liki' 
arrows sent towards h(‘a\f*n. ,No- 
tlung is known, tlu'ictoi-c noihiiii; 
can be ('omhated. Xoihiiu? is to he 
<iouc, but c\ cry thin-,: is to he fcai cd. 
H<*rc, tin' human inwitrinatiou is mi- 
vi'iled in its most K'rrihh* asjiccf — 

lien* its cmlli's^, bomidlcsv, indcs- 

true1i!)lc powers find their fidl scope. 
Coiijecfure cannot c\haii-t it, Possi- 
bilify cannot coidiuc it. \\ords- 
WMM’tli has ui\ 1 * 1 ) to the world peihajis 
the lint-st picture extant of a heiu-, 
whose thoui^lits thus heal lln'm-eUes 
aixainst the bars of their prison. The 
follow’ini? pfissui^e can s< .n c4*l\ lu* 
rca<! with an unmoved heart: 

“ ^ I's, it uuuld h.i\4‘ iin.*\4*d 
^uiir vnry suul fi> srr hrr ; i‘\< rmmf 
Ib-rcNtdids droop’d. h.>r oyr- w.-m down- 
w.a. dN tasi • 


Viid, ulu'fi ^lu• at hci* t.iblr me* loud, 

•Slu* did not look at mr. H, ,• 
low, 


JliT body was subduod. /u .-mt} .ot. 
Pcrtaiiiiiin to Iut hmis,- alfaiis, app,*:u d 
Jhp mu {•‘S't sfd[ne>>\ t^f ti ihoitunq uuml, 
SplfomupHih /e irhnh all unhvatd tliUOf . 
^rc hhe an idk nittt(n\ Still slu* si^li'd, 
but y.-t 1,0 motion of (hr breast was sr. „, 
No hvaviiij;; of the heart. ^^'hik by th.- 
fire 


I kii.-w 1,1,1 h„„_ 

jnetothc next liiimcli cf my t 
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I would ])r(n(». that sim])!** pathoft is 
:iii attri!mt(i of Wordsworth’s muso. 
It lias hroii roniark(*d tliat authors 
uo\ cr ostooin thrdr prodiirtions af- 
for<liiitr to their real <h‘gr(‘Os of me- 
rit. Wordsworth is a singular in- 
staiM*e of the truth of this observa- 
tion. Ill* has pointed out the Idiot 
lh>\ and Cloody Jllakc* to tlie reader's 
notiee, hut has omitted altoi(ether 
the meiitiou of some pieei's, which 
more msirly than any thiiit' lu‘ ever 
wrote e\em])lity th(‘ best parts ot 
his own theory. Oceasionally he has 
^joalVed tVom tiie \ ery ]iipi) 0 (*rene of 
Nature, and lias displayed tin* puu* 
and siioph* (‘fleets of i (‘al inspiration. 

1 would a(hluee, as an examjile of 
thi-, “ Tin* Complaint of a Forsakeu 
Indhm Woman.” I miisi premise, 
that, when tin* w'anderiui* tribes of 
Noitli \nn*ri(a, in the miLiratiiuis 
eon->e' jin‘nl upon tli(‘ir wild and ]>re- 
eai ion- nioih* of evi'li'uee, ]iass ti oni 
one ? e„ion to aiuftlnu', a cruel i)(*e(*s- 
si! N ohiijc" lln‘in to leave In'liiud any 
ot tlieir eomradi'Sj who, from sjeh- 
lu'ss o. / tailnre of stn'iiuth, shall 
bill lt\ iln* wav. In lliose desolate 
tiaeS, tif delav t]n‘ir own pian/n^s^ 
on tin* solVert‘r’s account, would (‘U- 
daji'^er the li\('s of the whole eoni- 
muni’ v ; and often I In' poor creature, 
who (‘inlurcs all tin* tortures of a 
forced march, will voluntarily re- 
i|in‘st to he left to tin* ndhl(‘r hand 
of death, d In* last ollices which tin* 
liilx* lender to tln*ir <h*sert(*d 4‘om- 
panions, are to Kindle a lire, and 
to leave a ‘'U])i)ly id’ water and food 
l)e*«id‘’ tlM*m, w ith tin* liniX(*rinir hope 
that they may yet fie ahh* to resume 
t!e*lr journey, 'fhe subject is in it- 
sell affectiiiLS and Wordsworth has 
ti(‘ated it ilia \ ery touchiiu; manner. 

1 he dyinu' waiinan, whose lament 
fills upon the silence of the frozen 
dcscit, breaks out into speech with 
that sent of impatient liorror which 
the utt(*r loneliness aud awful ap- 
]iearanc(*s of that dreadful region 
jniL»ht lie .supposed to excite : 

“ IJrtorc I s('c another day. 

Oil Ici iny body die away ! 

Ill sljM'p, I hear the northern ^hinns. 

'The '.tars were iniiii^led with inv dreain.s.' 

'fin* haunt inu efVi'ct of strange wild 
4 il)jccts upon the (*ijf(»ehlod mind of 
sickness IS in the last couplet fiiK^ly 
conceived. So also ih the idea that 
she could have travelled on yet a 
little farther with her conipaiilgu« ; 


“ AIhis! ye might have dragg’d me 4»ii 
Another day, a single one ! 

I’oo !M)on I yielded to despair— 

Why did ye listen to rny prayer ? 

Whe/t yc wervytuw my limbs ivure stronger. ’ 

This is beautifully true to nature. It 
is not for her ovvui sake that she clings 
so tenaciously to life and to human 
fcllowsldp — not on her own account 
iloes she pray so i*ariic.stly for “ an- 
other day — a single one.” She is a 
mother; and as eveiy fraction of time 
s])ent with In*!* infant is a heap of gold, 
**o every lejtst division of an hour 
pa^^^ed apart from it is a weit:ht of lead. 
Who can read the continuation of 
her complaint without being moved r 

^ry cJoltl * tin •! vt/c/, iht't to ii/iwf/u/'j 
.1 u o/ntni n tin irvs in>l thy inoilitr. 

W ln'fi 1‘nnii rn\ arni'. niy liahe they tfM»k, 
Oh in»‘, li<»w •'tr.ing(*ly did he look ' 
'riinMiiih hi*, wlntle body seinelhing ran, 

\ iiio'vt "tiange working did I M*e ; — 

A" if he ''(io\e to be a niaii. / 

I h.il b<* imubl |mll the ‘.l,.d*;e tor Hl«“. 

'Dn* lii'^T couj)h‘t In Worth whoh* 
reams <d‘ amplification. The Ninirb. 
line — ** \ vv'oman who was not thy 
mother,” a world of feeliiiL^ in it- 
N(*lf. ThiiN iloi‘N n great master find 
tin* *'hoiti‘st j>aNsiiiri‘ to the heari, 
while a m(‘r»* deNcriher, wniMlering* 
in a labyrinlh, n»*\er reacheN the 
heart at all. 'fhe poem conelndeN 
with a Imrst of delirious agony — a 
state of mind in which iiit(*nse desire 
dares possihibty : 

“ rn follow \(*u acrov-s tin* Miovv ; 

Ye traM‘1 lieaNily and slow! 

In Npite of sdl my weary pain, 

I ll look upon joiir tents again I ’ 

Always, u ith the e\C(‘ption of Het- 
ty Foy, W ordsvvortli has been pe- 
euliarly liajipy in his deliiu*aii<)n of 
the Miueriud Passion. Wm-e I not 
afraid to multiply quotations,! should 
dvv'ell more iiartimibuly on a small 
poem entitled 'flu* AlHietiou of 
Margarou” 1 cannot, Itowever, omit 
the tolh»wing staii^'a, since the feel- 
ing whirli it conveya is ea)>able of 
general application : 

** Ah lit til* doth the young one dream. 
Whoa full of play luid childish cares 
AVhat power hath ev’ii hisi wildest sci*eau) 
Ileurd hy his mother uunwareik 
lie knows it nut, he cannot gum: 

YYars to a mother bring distress, 

Hut do not msike her love the 
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“ But, dear me,” iiK'thiiiks I hear a 
s(»rt voiee timidly eiKtiiire, ** has Mr 
AVordsworth never written any tiling 
about an — another — sort of love 
He lias, Madam; and so well as to 
deserve the gratitude of the whole 
teinale eonimunity. Wldle your fa- 
>ourit(', Lord Byron, has represented 
you as the mere objects of a frantic 
passion, which I will not name, and 
has luxuriated accordingly in de- 
scri|)tious of ga;^elle eyes and hya- 
cinthine locks, Words worth has paint- 
ed you with ecpial purity and warmth. 
Exquisite, as are Lord Byron’s stan- 
zas to tlie memory of Thyrza, I fear 
that the lady was no better than she 
slifndd be ; Imt we can have no doubt 
of the virtue of tin' lov(‘d, lost ob jec t, 
who is commemorated in the follow- 
in£r lines ; 

*” Sho ♦Iwrlt ainoni; th' uiUnMhh'ii ways, 
Ib*‘‘i«h‘ tin* sprin;;s of Dom'; 

• A niuid whom tie iv wt're none to praise, 
i .Vfid ^ery tew to lo\e. 

A \iolet by a lno^>y "tone 

Halt' hichlen from the eye ; 
r.iir as a "tar when only one 
T^ sliinhit^ in the sk\ . 

Sh» lixeil nnlohiwn, and few eonld know 
When Lucy reiiMMl t«» he ; 

Jhtt "he is in lier ,?r;oe, — and oh 
The ditrei'enee to mr ' 

“ Weil now, ‘are those ]in<*s really by 
Mr Word"\vort]i V 1 declare* tliey are 
\eiy jiretty. But do yon not think, 
that, * oil, the difleremee to nic V is 
a little ])it too simple V” — Xot in the 
least. Would you have liked the* 
’v erse better bad it been, (if the* rhyme* 
permitted), “ M hat pangs my bosom 
n*ndr” The simplicity of the ex- 
pression matters little if it fuliils the 
purpose of the author ; and it is of 
no consequence how commem the 
words may br, if they are only the* 
surface io a mine of thought. The 
gre‘at obje^ct of poetry is, to sugge*st 
more tiiaii she expresses, and e»spe- 
cially at the close of a strain, she is 
fc’ tunate if she can le^ave; food forre- 
^b'etioii. The contrast h<»tween the 
r a. eli.*ss indilVereiice of the world in 
gene‘ral, and the inteuise feeling of the 
po(»t who haslostall that was his world, 
IS perfejctly indicateid in the coiirlii- 
ding stanza; and what more could 
we wsh ? The la«t line is the mot- 


to to a golden casket ot om c-trc'a- 
bured hope's and tender memories; — 
What more could wc wish y To ])iir- 
sucalittlc farthc*r tlic train of thoughts 
whicdi it exc-ites. Wordsworth says, 
in another poem, 

V«iii nui>t lov»' him, nv to \ou 
Ib* will sfiMii wiirthy of your h>\«*.'’ 

This is ])erfectly true to nature*. 
Lo\c not only invests its object with 
imaginary attribute's, but actually 
docs pcn*ci>c those whic h c'xist, but 
whic h an* not \ isiblc to an indill’c*i ent 
eye. Friendsbij) ])Ossesscs sonic* of 
this intuitive disceriimc»nt. But hnw 
muc‘li is 111*!* spiritual pc*rcc*pTicm 
lieighteuecl by lo\e! AV hen the* rcc'i- 
prcwal action of tlie s<*iisual and in- 
tc*llc*ctual pc>wc*rs juoduce what nniy 
he* c*allc‘d ( almost witli ]nd|)ric‘ty ) an 
additicmal sc*ns(*, the* im*iiral tilance 
hc*c*oinc*s like* the* sun in hea\en, net 
only pc‘nc*trating all mvsteiii*s l>y its 
TiLdit, but c*alling forth doimant hu ul- 
tic*s from thc'ir slumber b\ its warmth. 
If was the torch of Lo\c* which aui- 
matccl tin* statue* of JVgijialion ; — to 
others, pc*rliaj>s, tin* statue was but 
marble still. How sirii/ular is the 
fc‘c*linir we e\'])eric*nc*e,whc*u wc* think 
that the* heinir whom w i* Io\c‘ is no- 
thing to otl)c*rs, c‘vc‘ry thing to our- 
>ehc*s- that others see daily with in- 
cliflerenct* the* form, whose sjiadoAV 
c*vc*n to hc*hold for a fc*w’ moments 
1c^ U" hajipiiic*ss niis|)(‘aka})Ie ! I'o tin* 
w'orlcl, the* ohjecU ol oui* lc»\ c* is nierc*- 
ly a liiiman hc*ing — to us, Noinc*\vhat 
above mortality. 'I'his ma} he an 
image to you, hut it is a saint to me, 
says tlie Catholic*. No author has 
c*xpr(*ssed this union of earthly witli 
di\iue w'bh greatc*r dc*pth thanAA ords- 
w'orth. His women arc*, tc» usi* his 
ow n beautiful language, 

** ('rraturo’^ iint, too bright oi ^eo<l 

l'’ur hiiinaii iiatiirr’M (holy fuotl ; 

Aiul \rt ni'p s[iirits |im», aiwl lui^hf, 

AVith sonwlliiiij* of au liuht. " 

Only hear how forcibly he* dc*piets 
tin.* waking from the* security into 
w hich this tceling bdls us, ^vhc‘n our 
dream ol unearthly charms is fre*- 
iiJc*ndously brokc*n hv thi^ shoc’k of 
Heath ; 

“ A shimhrr dirt iny spirit si*cil, 

I had no human frars : 

She Hcetii’d a thing that could not f»!(;l 
The twch of earthly years, 
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No motion has sh« now, no force, 

Sin* lU'itInT hears, nor sees, 
ltoir<! round in earth's diurnal eonise 

\\ ith rot ks, and stones, and trees.” 
Tlcro, how inucli is said in litth* — 
how many tlumios for rofloction aiv 
‘snoo(*st(*d I "J'hat form, whi(*]i tlio 
iniaoiijjitivo colouring of roal ])assion 
lia(rniv<‘stcd with inuiiortality,is now 
no more than tlio inanimate ]>rodnc- 
lions of Nature. Once the liting 
\eliich* of the soul, and almost iden- 
tHi4‘d with it, in the wondrous mo- 
tions of eye and lip, it is now im- 
motahle and im])assive as the solitl 
roclvN I It is a ‘•iihject too painful to 
dw ell upon. Let us rtwive oursel\«*s 
hy th(‘ following fresh ])ictur<‘ of life 
and lot idiness : 

Slit* \v.i> :i plnintoin of deli^lit, 

^Vht'M lii -t '»ln* lile.iin’d uimn niy si;;ht ; 

\ lo\ t ]\ ;ipjtiiritii>n sent 

I’ll In* a oi'iianii'iit ; 

tin 1 I/I > Os' s/i/i.N if 7\rilii/fit fiir, 

J.i/.i' Tii'i'iii/tf s loii hrr (lus/n/ huir . 
tihf It// thtnqs ilw (tlmut htr drnini 
Fioiii Miiiht/iif tin vlii t ffiil JJitu n.' 

ho do(‘s not see the beautiful girl 
motinii’ in the lii»ht of poetry and 
youth; and bringing gladness with 
h(‘r as suiady as the morning-star 
h'ad^* on the day r“ Well,! must say," 
the ^oit \oice replies, “ 1 had no idea 
that \\onlsworth had written such 
s\\ eet things. I shall tell all my fi lends 
wliut a ]) 0 (‘t he is, and shall buy his 
works <lirectly.” 

I should exceed the limits whi<*h 
I ha\<‘ pres<’iibi*d to niysidf, wen^ I 
to gi\e extracts from any more of 
M ordsw orth’s poems, w hich display 
a pathetic siiii[)licity. The reader 
will do W4‘ll to peruse, at his own 
Icisme, “ l’ln‘ childless Father 
“ Lucy (day;" “ Wt* are8e^cu;" 
and tin* story of “ Ruth," 1 think 
tliat h»‘ will not only l)c struck with 
the lo\«dy thoughts in these jmems, 
but with* the easy melody of their 
^ersifu•ati^)n. Every word seems 
to fall naturally into its right place, 
and tlu‘ rhyme a])pears to be less a 
]>re\»aration of art, than a necessary 
conseijtieiice of the diction. 

Another characteristic of Words- 
worth's muse is a certain classical 
dignity. lVrsons,w’ho are nctpiaiiit- 
cd w ith his w orks by quotation only, 
or by report, can scarcely be aw are 
how ’ often, and how strikingly, he 
has displayed this excejleucc. So 


much injustice lias he done liimself. 
"I'ln* Laodamia is known but by a few 
— by those alone, w ho, being giftiMl 
w ith a real aftection for poetry, hat e 
attiMitively studied and searched the 
w ritings of our trin* poets, and ha\ e 
f<»rnied tlndr own 0 ])inions, without 
r<‘spect to the popular voice. 'I’liey 
have already assigned the Laodamia 
a high rank amongst poems of a severe 
and intellectual b(‘auty. It is a ])er- 
fe<*t j)ie<*4* of statuary, elaborated 
with Phidiaii skill, ami its rep<»se, 
like that of “ tin* statue which 4‘n- 
( hants the world,” is the re])Ose of 
life. As the <*flect of this line c'Omposi- 
tion 4h‘pends more u])on tin* grand- 
eur and harmony of tin* whole, than 
upon the beauty of d4*tach(*d jiait^, 

I should only mar the imj)re*«sion 
w'hicli it is calculated to produce on 
the mind of tin* <‘lassic reader, by 
pn*M*nting him with a sp(»einien of 
its exct*llem*(*. This would be to 
exhibit a stone of tin* tenijde, in order I 
to display tiie proportions of the* 
t4‘mple itself. I vs ill ratin*!* giv4* 4*n- 
tire tin* tbllow ing soim4‘!, as an 4*\- 
amph* 4)fth(‘ chaste seviwily of Words- 
w orth’s bvftier styh* : 

“ IMilton ’ lliou sboul(l^t be living; nt ibis 
Inuir ; 

Ihi^bnni hath nred of tlice . Sin* is a f« n 
Of sta;:nant vvators. altar, sword, and jion, 
l iirsiib*, tbo Iirn-ir vvraJtli 4 if Iiall and 
bovver, 

Have forlViled tbfir ancient Fnj^lidi don er 
Of inward b.ippinc^s, Nfe are srlfolv 
men ; — 

Oh raise us iij) ! Helmn to us again ; 
Aiul nive iis unuiners, virtue, freedom, 
power ’ 

77/1/ snttl H'iit, tiki. (I istiir. iiiul du'ili apnrt ■ 
Thou Inulst (.* voiciy iiho\c icus Itl.f 

thv >t(/, 

Tun as tilt uaktd Jnm't.is, majostii*. tVi'e , 
S»» didst thou travel on life's loinmon vvav 
In ebeerful jjodiiness ; and vet iby heart 
The lowliest duties on beis-elf did lay. ' 

Surely this is grt'iit w riting. I'liere 
is no affectation, nt) babyism here. 
Tlie p4)i't has girded his r4)be about 
him, and has prejvared hims4*lf for a 
lofty encounter, I'hc portion mark- 
ed by italics is, in particular, grand, 
from the very simplicity of its thought 
and dictit)!). The most sublime ob- 
jects in nature are 4‘hosen to illus- 
trate the author's noble idt'as ; and, 
in the short com])ass of three lines, 
“ ocean, with all iu solemn noise,'’ 
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and the illimitable firmament, arts 
presented to the ear and eye. An in- 
terior writer Avould lun e dilated uji- 
on the thought : \Nordsworth knew 
tlial an ineli of gold is hetti*r tliaii a 
yard of gold leaf. The eoneliision 
of the sonnet t-ouvej'S, by a few 
touches, tlie striking picture of a 
majestic mind, unbending towanls 
the Avorld, yet reverencing itstdf ; 
and thus completes the magnificence 
of poetry Avith the im])ortant truth — 
thal Inimility is the basis of moral 
grandeur. \S ordswtu’th's Ode to 
Duty may b<‘ mentioned as anotlier 
instance of this purity ol thought 
and of expression. The tollowing 
stanza is A ery noble : 

‘‘ St<*rn 1:nvi:i\rr! yrt tluui doM woar 
Tlie (Jodhcuirs innst ; 

\<»r know wo any thini; bo lair 
A^ is the smilo iqion thy faro : 

Floweis laii^li boloro theo on thoir hoiis. 
And fi’iiirranoe in thy iVjotins troad>." 

^ Itoth as a moral and as a religious 
poet, Wordsworth may take a luLdi 
station. In the latter point of Aiew, 
more especially, Ids name may not 
only he associated Avith those of 
Young and C’owper, Imt even with 
that of Milton ; for, except in tlie 
Avorks of the ahoA (‘-niimeu writtn^, 
Ave sliall search vainly, through the 
Ihiglish classics, for ])assnges of d(*- 
\olional fen our ex])ress('d as fun** 
ly as many winch W m d^vvoi l!« lia^ 
givim us. A ])oein, called Ib'solu- 
tion and Independence,” may ser\(> 
To display onr author as a moralist 
of a \4*ry difieront stamp to th(‘ ni»*re 
t'asuist, Avlioin fsimtehing tor oric(‘ 
tlie pencil of satire) In* stigmatises as 

Oiii* whose smooth-rnIdiM soul tMi« 
dinf,S 

Nor form, nor f»»plin;,s ^jrrat nor snail I , 

A reasoning, self-siidiriiig thing. 

An intrllectnal all in all'” 

Th(* ])oein opens Avith a fresij jumI 
heantifni descriptioTi of a calm and 
briglit morning sinreeding t(» a night 
of storms. All nature is revived — 

“ the birds are singing in the distant 
A oods,” and 

“ \]l things that love the sim are out of 
doors ; 

The. sky rejoiees in the morning’s birth ; 
The i'J bright Avith rai/i-drops ; on 

iVie inoor* 

'I’he hare is running races in her mirth/’ 

With tills morning jubilee of crca- 


lion the poet at first sympathizes, 
but by degrees he falls into a train 
of melanclioly and an-\i4)n.> tlionght. 
lb* compares his fat(‘ Avitli tliai ol‘ 
fin* liapi>y creatures round him — fln‘ 
.sk} lark warliling in tin* sKa , and tlM‘ 
jilayful liare — and ln‘ fejds that ln‘ 
only resembles tliom in his })n‘s(‘nt 
exem])tion from cjire and sorrow, 
ffappv as he now i*', lie cannot for- 
bear tiom cjisting a prf)sp»‘cti\ e look 
towards evils, to which hi^ p^‘'^en1 
state of security, and the cliang(*ful- 
iiessof this mortal Tde smuii to nuidci 
him })eculinrly liabh*. I'ammi his }>o- 
etica lings seem to ])oint him out 
as a mark for the arrows of misfor- 
tune. Il(' muses painfully upon the 
fat4‘ of genius iuevei v ag4‘, and uioie 
e'^jH-cially he 

“• 'I’lnaiiilit of ( 'hatti rtoii, iln« su.irx rll.ta 
l»<i \ . 

'1 hi* sh'cpli'^s soul thit j)r)is!Ml in )>(>- 
— 

f)f liirn u ho wait'd in tiloi'y and ifi ;oa , 
Following his phmgli .ilon^ thf jeouiii.iiii 
sidr.” 

In this mood, he nunus wiili ,m <dd 
man whose employnnmt is that of 
a lee<*h-£ratlu'r4‘r ; tin* infirmiru*s oi 
disease and acre ha\iiitr pta'i-luded 
liim from any mort' aetj\{‘ nnah* of 
irainincr his suhsistenia*. Of him it 
is finely said, — 

JSfotlonh'ss JiN a I loud ihr- ofil lo.iu 
d h »t hl.til'tli iMO till* Kind windi wlu n 
till*} rail. 

d'ln» ptn*t i'< much struck witli tin* 
a]»pareurly \vr(‘tcln‘d occupation of 
<Mie, on whose form time and paiti 
seenn‘d to lia\e cast “ a mou* than 
liimiaTi Aooirrhf,” |{nt,on con\ersiiej 
\\ itii the h*ech-iratherer, he tirnU him 
not. only resi;r|M‘d to his lot, Imi 
cheerful. 'Fin* content of this man, 
as contrasted with Ids own recent 
douhls, and atixions fonhoding-*, 
stronirly inijirt^sses the poet's mind 
with an important lesson of trust in 
Provid<*nce. I|<. says— , 

“ L I man did M*i*m 
Fikr* one whom J had nut with in a 
dream ; 

Or like (i nnui tVoin mhiu* tai irgum u*m. 
Jogiio me liinnaii sirongih h\ ntrong ad- 
monishment. ' 

. The le(‘cli-gatberer*M Avords have 
tlie move effect upon his iiiiakdnation, 
iimfittiuch as tln^y arc 
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“ V'itli of a lofty uttemace 

♦Ircst, 

( lioirr wordsMid iii<‘:isi!rr«l jdirnso ; abovo 
tin* It 

( )(■ i>i diiijirv nirii, ’ 

'Dm* poem thus roncludc^s 

Wlipit liH fiidtul, 

1 could liavc IjMtyli’d myself to scorn to 
iitxl 

111 lli.it iit;m so firm a mind. 

(Jtnl, s.ild I, III' my h*‘l[t ond -.tay 
I II lliiiilv of till* Icocli-i^iitlicrci* on the 
loiH'ly moor." 

\\'i)rilvworth may bo ‘^aid, in tliis 
<‘oinposili(»n, to li:i\ o drawn, from tin* 
-imph'st rhnnont^, iim* imatTniy and 
a iKibli' moral. 'I’hoin is soinotlun^? 

• ■M-ordin'ily ‘'trikinir in tho fiiruro of 
fli(‘ old man staiidinu motionless up- 
on tin snlitary moor. It stnnns pe- 

i nliarly adapted to tlte purposes of 
p iititinu, and has imb'.ed been <K*ea- 
sionally eliosmi by artists as a sub- 
ject foi tlndr pencil. 

( )f \\ oi ds\vortli’> rlevotioiial poot- 
the tollowin^* passaire from the 
lAciji-'ion, aUliooj’li sliylttlv tintred 
with the Platoni-'iii of Ids <‘ree<l, is 
jierha])s as line an example as can be 

• iie<l • 

rinui, <lrciid source, 

Ih mie, sclf-cxislinu ami end of all, 

'[ ii il . ill the SI. ill- of licit 1 ^, till then |dace, 
\l»o\c oiii human rei:ion, or hclow, 
s. I .lud s.isi.iiii il rii'i'i — who didst 
\\ IMjl tlic ( loud 

t )j iiil.iiii \ aioiiiid Its. that *1 hyselt, 

1 luii'M. with our 'iiii|dicity awhile 
Mi^lifsf liold oil earth coiuMiunion midis, 
tlilli'd - 

\\ 11 * ti oi. I tin* anarchy <if dreaiuinj; sleep, 

( *c lioin its dcath-like \oid, wdth ptiiie- 
tmd c.n c, 

Ami touch .M gentle as tin* moriiini; liuht, 
h’cstoiM us dail\ to tlic ])owcis ot sense, 
\ii(l Ilea- Ill's steadfast rule, — rinm, 
'i liou alone 

\rt c\< .lastinii, and (he blessed spirits, 

^\ bo b thou iiiilmlost. the sea her 
wave-.. " 

1 should say, that the muse of 
Wordsworth a])pejtr.s to breathe her 
nati\<' ail ,wlu*n she attunes her voiee 
to siiruins like th(»se. I low siiigubir, 
thiit the author of tin* Lyrieal Btdlads 
shouhl st‘em to he most at liome in 
LtiaNe and lofty immln*rs! Vet such 
IS the fact : NVtntlswortli will be ve- 
nerated as a moral and religious 


poet, wlicn, as a theorist, lie will be 
sunk into oblivion. 

But it is chiefly by Ids sonnets that 
Wordsworth will be known to pos- 
t(Miiy. Boileau says, — 

“ lAi sonnet sans dcfaiii vaut soul mi loiij^ 
pocine, 

^lais eii vain luille auteuisi y pensent ar- 
id ver ; 

A pci lie 

— Pent on admirer deiiv on troi-, erdre 
lidllc.’' 

If we consider liow many have at- 
tempted, and bow few have sm*- 
e<‘eucd in this species of composi- 
tion, we shall arknowh‘dge the truth 
of ilie latter ])art of (lie alxive asser- 
tion. The very shorrni‘ss of llie son- 
net is its didii-nlty. Like the man 
w)io Jiad not time to write a short 
lett(*r, many authors, more (*special- 
ly in tin* ])resent day, seem ti> have 
no b'isiire toeondense their thouLihts. 
They are able, ind(*ed, to pour out 
tlieir un]>reme(lilatt‘d terse with 
much facility; and if they be men 
of real talent, some merit will un- 
doubtedly be found in tbeir eompo- 
sitions ; imt this merit must iieees- 
sarily be of an (‘xpanded kind. Wai- 
ter rims apace — riclu‘r potations is- 
sue more slowly from the. eask. Now 
a sonm't is worth nothinir unless it 
eondense the elasticity of thouirht 
into its own small compass. Wh* do 
not reipiin* that a bojsluind sbouhl 
be filled with ottar of ros(*s ; but we 
do demand that the small and port- 
able vial should contain a ])iecious 
essence. W lien we n‘ad the sonnets 
of Milton, or of ^^'al•ton, wi* feel tiiat 
eacli of them is the result of mon* 
tliought, and more t(*nds to produce 
ihought in others, tlian many a Ioml:; 
]H)ein which lias issued from a mind 
of weaker stuff. On this nrouiid, 
more than on aecount of their non- 
eonformity to the sonnet rules, I 
should deny tlie name of sonnet to 
the compositions of Bowles, or Mrs 
Charlotte Smitli. 'fhey may be pret- 
ty sonc:^, <>»* ])athetie elegies, but they 
are not sonm’ts. They wen* jiopu- 
lar, for tlu*y neitbi'v resulted from 
deep thought, nor re(piin‘d d(*ep 
tliouirht for the eoinprelu'iision of 
them. Tilt* sonnets of Shakspeare 
and Milton f however adiuirt'd by the 
few ) have never been popular, be- 
cause they address themselveu to the 
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uiidevfitanding as w(»ll as tlie heart, 
to the injagifiation rather thautothe 
fancy. Of this staiii]) are the son- 
nets of Wordswortli. They may 
tlierefore fail to delight the popular 
palate in an ofiiial d«jgi*ee with (as 
some wit called themj Mrs Char- 
lotte Smith’s whipt syllabubs in 
black glasses but they will be dear 
to the "lovers of original excellence 
as long as any thinking minds can 
be found in the community. They 
will be remembered — for there is 
something in a good sonnet peculiar- 
ly vemembernble. “ Brevity,” says 
Shakspeare, “ is the soul of wit 
and inasmuch as the soul survives 
the body, condensed wisdom also 
])Ossess(‘s a principle of longevity 
lieyontl the “ thews and outward 
tlourishes” of wordy rhetoric. Pro- 
verbs live, while whole epics perish. 
Amongst \l'ordsworth’s miscellane- 
ous sonnets (and they are nuinerou.s) 
there is scarcely one which is not 
good— there are many which are 
strikingly fine. They are all written 
afUM- tlie strictest model of the legi- 
timat(« sonm»t, which, from its artful 
construction and repeated rhymes, 
presents many difficulties to the com- 
poser; and yet there is an ease in 
Wordsworth’s management of the 
.sonnet, which proves tJiat this is a 
kind of coin|Kisition the most eoti- 
genitd, the most fitted to his j)owers. 
The lines are sufficiently broken to 
prevent the re))etition of the same 
rhymes from ])ulliiig on the ear ; yet 
not so much as altogether to pre- 
vent their recurrence from being 
perceived, (a tault by no means un- 
common,^ so as to confound the dis- 
tinction betw'eon rhyme and blai.k 
\erse. The subjects are*varied ; and 
from Wordsworth’s Honinds it woidd 
be easy to select specimens of the 
descriptive, the pathetic, the phiy- 
ful, the majestic, the fanciful, the 
imaginative. I have already pre- 
sen t»*d my readier wdth a glorious 
example of Wordsworth’s majestic 
style, in the sonnet to Milton. I will 
now, therefore, confine myself to one 
other specimen, wliicli appears to 
iiie to combine many of the charac- 
teriatics which I have mentioned 
distinctively above : 

“ Where lies the land to which yon »hip 

moat go? 

VcHtlvely tihe puts forth in trim ari*ay, 
Ati vigorotw M a lark at break of day : 


Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 
Wlmt boots tU’ enquiry ? — Neither friend 
nor foe 

She cai'es for ; let her travel where she 
may, 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Kver before her, an<i a wind ti» blow. 

Yet still I ask, what Haven is her mark ? 
And, almost as it was when ships w»'re 
rave, 

( From time to time, like pilgrims, here 
and there 

Crossing the waters,) doubt ainl some- 
thing dark, 

Of the old Sea some reverential tear 
Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark ' ” 

Here we hav»* beautiftd (lesciip- 
tioii, majesty of numbers, a liv<‘ly 
fancy, a touch of ])atlios, and a fine 
exercise of tin* imuginativt' i)owi*i‘s. 
I cannot conclude tliis braiicli of toy 
subject, without pointing out to tlic 
reader’s notice, more especially, 
Wordsworth’s Introductory Sonnet, 
that on the extiiietion of the Vem*- 
t 4 aii Republic, and the serie*' of S(mi- 
nets on tin* river Diiddon. I hat, in 
particular, which ht*gius, 

“ HhU, Twilight, sovereign of one pearr- 
fill hour,” 

is a fine instance of tlie vigour with 
which an original mind can refresh a 
hackneyed theme. It is rather unlik«‘ 
the sonnets of young ladies and you 112 
mastprs on the samp subject. 

The reader bas^iow before him the 
claims of Wordsworth (fairly staled, 
as I hope) to public notice. That 
lie is a true poet, no one, who lias 
read the extracts which I liavc given 
from his works, ctm for a moment 
doubt. He is not a mere \ersilier. 
who rliyines awav tlii» vacant honi. 
He is not a mere triller in the ml, 
who, amongst other elegant stiulies, 
resorts to poetry as a recnsition. It 
is evident that po(‘try has been to him 
“ the stiift’ofwhich his life is wrought.” 
In spite of his atUunjits to identify 
poetry and jirose, he cannot think in 
prose, he cannot WTite in prose. He 
IS all over poetical feeling. A poet 
he was horn, and a ])oet he will die. 
Let liim speak of himself in his early 
days ; 

** 1 cannot jwint 

What then I was, 'fhe wounding catavurt 
Haunted like a pawtiioii • the tall rork, 
The mountain, and the deep niul gloomy 
W<Kid, 

Their iHilotira and their forma, ^\'ore then 
to me 
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All : a and a love.” 

TinUrn Ahhey. 

Tj(‘< liin] e\l»il>it liimsolf at a later pe- 
riod : 

“ J/iiV’s until !):i pa^t, I stand on Winter’s 
\ 

And daily \v1iat I d«*\ire to keep : 

^ I t iatlier n .I'slil I I istuntly deeliiir 
To I hi' tj'adii ionary 'yin]iathieA 
or a mo t ■ n-'tii' i;^novaii<*e, 

than see and liear 

'1 hi* lepctitloiis weariMiiue of sense, 
W’luie soul is dead, and feeling liatli no 
plaee.” 

(hin any out*, doubt that this man 
is M pod ' Tlie youni: and fervent, 
who adniire liord Byron's intense 
eiitlnisiasin in tin; pere(‘])tion of ex- 
ternal jiatnre, know not how mueh 
of it ^\'as kindh*d at AVordsworthV 
altJii. In tli(‘ nobh? aiitlior’s works, 
tliey may ha^ e met w'ith many a eon- 
teinptnous sareasnV on Wordswortli 
and ills p()(‘try. 'J'hey ought to he in- 
toriaed, that these oxpressiouh of oou- 
ti'injit and dislike, are but tbe restilts 
(»f the natural teudeuey of men to 
little tlieir bmiefaetors. Perhaps als<» 
'^onn'thintr of good policy mingled 
vriib a bitterer feeling. Lord Byron 
iniLtlit AvNb to make it seem impossi- 
ble that be should borrow from one 
whom he despised so heartily. But 
it w’Hs a ptirt of Lord Byron’s daring 
chrirader, never to be deterred from 
sei/iiiLT upon any materials, which 
vuiti'd his purpose, by tbe fear of de- 
tection. Ill these things, to ]»ut a 
jjood faei‘ upon tin* matter is half the 
battle, 'rinis — whether it was that 
be iliouuht that the boldi'st thieves 
are ever tin* least suspected, or that 
hi- (‘odiMiiptnous amireciation of his 
eomeniporaries, h*d him to believe 
that ])osieriiy would rather su]»pose 
they ]>]nn(leri‘d from him, tliaii he 
iVoni them,— as Ben Jonsoii says, 
“ would deem it to he. his as w'ell ns 
theirs,” — or even, perha])s, that his 
works alone Avould sur>ive to future 
ages— certain it is, that iustead of ti- 
midly and laboriously pilfering from 
old and obscure authors, Lord lijToii 
at once nppro]>riatPd to himself the 
linesl thoughts of living writers, 
\\ ]ii‘ue\ d* a peculiarly original idea 
was started, it was sure to aiipear on 
the next jmblished pages of liOrd By- 
ron. Tims, w'hdi Montgomery sang^ 
" lb- imly, like the orkaii-weed nptorn, 
Anil hiose utoiiK tluMvorld of waters borne, 
W as rust roinpunioulciiS froui wave to 
wave,” 

vm.. xvvT. MO* ri.x. 


Lord Byron <‘choed, 

“ I am as the weed 

Torn from the rock on oceaIl’^J foam to 
sail, 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tem- 
pest’s breath prevail.” 

With regard to Lord Byron’s obliga- 
tions to Wordsworth, they are less 
verbal, and tlierefon; less palpable ; 
but no one, who is at;quaiiited w illi 
the w orks of the two autliors, can 
doubt hut that Wordsw'orth is to be 
traced most jialpably through the 
third and fourth cantos of Cliilde 
Harold. A poem, by Lord Byron, 
called the “ Grave of ('hurchiil,” a 
fai-t litmally rendered, is in its style 
a elosi* copy of Wordsworth’s “ Reso- 
lution and Indejiendence,” from 
whii'h 1 )»a\e giien extracts. In a 
wonderfully tine passage in the 
Excursion, Wordsworth desires to 
“ surremh'r liimself to theidenients,” 
as if lie “ w'ere a spirit,” and ex- 
claims — f 

“ Whih’ the mists ^ 

Hying, and rainy vapours call out 
And phantoms from the "crags and solid 
earth 

A^ fast as a musician scatters sounds 

Out of an instrument 

— — What a joy to roam 

An ctpial amongst mightiest energies 

Lord Byron seems to have J»ad this 
in his tlioughts, w hen lie made Man- 
fred say — " 

Oh that I were 

The >it*wh-vs spirit of a lovely sound ' 

Born and dying 

AVitU the blest tone that made me.” 

The diftVrence is oidy that Words- 
W'orth’s lioptTul and cheering idea 
has become dt'sponding and gfooiny, 
in ])assing throu^rh the alembic of 
LtH*d Byron’s brain. In tbe one case 
it is tlie wish of a l>elie\ing philoso- 
]>her, exulting in tlie immortality 
which he fi'cL to be bis own : in tlie 
other, of an infidel voluptuary, jaded 
down to a juayei* for anniliilation. 
I mention these tilings to prove that 
nersons, who adiniro ^and justly ) 
Lord Byron for the vigour of liis 
A erse, ilo most unjustly accuse 
Wordsw'ortli of feebleness and jiuer- 
ility ; and that while they fpiote witli 
ra])ture, ^lassagos, which are at least 
mgyesUd by Wordsworth’s poetry, 
they are unconsciously doing honour 
to Ute genius of the latter* 

8n 
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Having now brought my defence 
to a close, 1 liave only to repeat that, 
if my reader is of the same opinion 
as myself, he will not quarrel with 
me for }ia\ ing quoted so largely from 
Wordsworth’s poems. In reading 
works of criticism, I have generally 
found that 1 enjoyed the extracts 
more than the critical commentary ; 
and I can easily imagine, that the 
reader will peruse these pages witli 
a similar feeling. 

In conclusion, let me brieOy reca- 
pitulate my reasons, both for deny- 
ing Wordsworth a place amongst the 
^eatest of our national ]>oets, and 
for assigning him a high station 
amongst the band of true poets in 
general. 

He has not produced any one great, 
original, and consistent W'ork, or even 
any one poem of consequence, to 
which all lln‘se epithets can, with 
justice, ]»e collectively a])plied. The 
want of a fixed style, the iiuMjuality 
vof his <;ompositions, the exuberant 
U erhosity ot some, arid the eeeentrie 
meaniios of others : the striking de- 
ficiency, which his works nsinilly 
display, in jndgmenl— a quality es- 
sentiai to the attainment of first-rate 
excellence — an* all so many barriers 
betwixt Wordsworth and the snnimit 
of Fame. AJthomrh it perhaps may 
be allowed, that Miltcni is the only 
poet wlio exceeds Wordsworth in 
devotional sfiblimity ; yet, when we 
consider the universal excellence of 
the former in all that he has attempt- 
ed — wlieu Ave look upon him as the 
author of our great epic — it never 


can be conceded, that posterity will 
assign the latter a station beside him. 

On the other hand, the variety of 
subjects, which Wordsworth has 
touched ; the varied powm-s which h(‘ 
hfis displayed; tli<^ ]>5issag(‘s of n'- 
deemiiig beauty interspersed even 
amongst tlmworst and the dulh‘stof 
Ids productions; the origiinility of 
detacln*d thoughts seattoj ed through- 
out Avorks, to which, on the whole, 
AV(‘ must deny the praisr* of original- 
ity; the deep pallios, and la casional 
giandeur (d' his lyre ; the real poeti- 
cal feeling Avldcli generally runs 
through its many nmdnlations ; his 
accurate ohsorvation of **xternal na- 
ture ; and the sueet*ss av ith which he 
blonds the purest and most devotion- 
al thoughts with lli(‘ glories of 1 Ik‘ 
visible universe — all these are me- 
rits, which so far “make up in num- 
ber what tln‘y AA^ant in Aveiirld,'’ that, 
althonffh insiifiicient to raise him to 
the shrine, th(‘y fairly admit liim 
within the sacred t(‘mph‘ of Foesy. 
While Slmkspi'Jire piimacled al al- 
most an invisihh* hei<:ht, “ snlc->it- 
timr” Avhere others “ dare nol •'Oar;” 
while MiltfUJ, Spjuiser, riioiiisoii, 
and C’ollins, “aye sjnL- anniiid ili»* 
cloudy throne Wordsworth may 
join the inimcM'ons mid r nliant hand, 
who occupy the le-s darinti lu'iLdiis 
of Parnassus^ rilh* its <*aves of “mild- 
ly-glearnhi" ore,” arrangi* its lio^vcis 
am! turf into gardens of arlilieial 
beauty; or, as our j)oot, “ snati li a 
grace beyond the reach of tirr ’ from 
tlio rocks and vvat^ufalls that urace 
its Avilder reces aw. 


LETTER FROM TIIOM.iS DIRDIN, T>u. 


London^ October 10, 1820. 

Sir, 

I AM aware of my presumption in 
present in aught in form ol appeal, 
against his popular pages, to so re- 
doubted a literary arbiter as the Edi- 
tor of far-famed Ma^a (Avhose last 
Number T have only just seen) j but 
“ Blow Avind, come Avrack,” or, as 
our Marcli-of-Intcllect infants say, 
“ c fjv'il coitte'^ ril take the 
bull by the horns, in spite of any 
dilemma tln‘y may Involve me in; 
and, as long as my name w Pibdin, 
wdl endeavour, at least, to assert my 
deceased daddy's cause, re^rdless 
of imputed pailiality or prejiidice. 


In IF. It's Avell-wriiten and pei’- 
fectly juHtenloginm on my lati* friend 
Incledo!!, admiration is professed for 
tlie music of “ Anie.Jacksuu, (’art(‘r, 
Stora< e, Duav,” jukI “ rvm DihdinI” 
Noa\% ( ompassioiiated as my laste 
may be, this “ fv^n" strikes nn* as 
very and certainly nmjeeeshary, 
as^ ajiplied to the composer of the 
Waterman, Quaker, and l^adloek ; 
of llif‘ Mongol of ]\\o\v hiidi, Mow 
low!”— “ My trim-huilt vvIhmiv”— 
“ 1 loi'k’d up all my tnsasnre” — 
« \Ver<‘ I a sheiiherd’s maid to Keep” 
—and the “ f/ids of tin* village” — 
four of which vvimv distinguished by 
Charles Incledon as so many of his 
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Hhect-ancliors ,* while Shield, wlio 
honoured me with his acquaiatance, 
and equally possessed the true spi- 
rit of honhoinit with the genius of 
music, oft(‘n told iiu* ho would ratii<T 
ha\e composed those eflorUs, than 
UJany of tlie liappiest of his owm; 
and my intimate friend, little Davy, 
(whose first composition in London 
gniciHl a hurletta of my own,) ever 
s]i(>ke of “ Dibdiii’s music” with a 
warmth of delighted approbation I 
will not here repeat, tJiough it did 
not exceed what Dr Jackson of 
Exet4‘r, Mr (’arte*]*, Signor Rauzzini, 
and Mr Braham, cum mnltis nhisy 
have declared in my ])r(‘sence. Mr 
Uee\e, also, with wimin I was many 
years associated, in husiriess and in 
]iii\ate, was an enthusiast for my 
father; and, as liis highest panegyrir^ 
on the nmsie of two songs 1 had 
written, ajid Davy comixised, for 
Mr liit ledon, When Vulcan forged 
the holts of Jove,” and “ May ut' 
never ^^anl a friend, nor a bottle to 
give him,') llee\ e pronounced them 
to he conqmsed “ in tlie best style of 
Mr Diixliu,” 

Vour sue<‘ee<ling article of ** Dih- 
diii's SouL»v, or Scenes in the (iuu- 
ro(MM,” would lja\e carried infinitely 
more weight W'ith il> hostility, hut 
for the iiiqmlitic illiherality of as- 
signing this eoni])oser, W'ho “ vui* 
itutfcd to eKoN iDi: to/crahtc accom- 
jtimimeiits” to his songs, (pnth pu- 
tlo} 1) ati iiijjiginary advocate in the 
manufactured guise of a ('ockiiey 
ami a fool, who*'** arguuumts an* in- 
ti <Mhi<-ed for the pur[>ose ()f heinc’ 
ridiculed; w hile the c/-/#u/7r aeetisa- 
tious (il opj>oiients, <dotlu*d in the 
liigli character 4»f experienced naval 
oliieei’s, canwing the lieavy metal of 
long practical si'rvi<’e, are commis- 
sioned t<» hum, sink, and destroy all 
tlie little craft employed in service 
of the ])oet, wdiose substitution of 
lop-lifts for toj>-sai1s in one song, and 
his making “ log, can, and sigh,” 
rliyme to grog. Nan, and die,” in 
some others, sink all his pretensions 
to that character wo poor igiuwant 
landsmen dare<l to imagine he Imd 
justly eannul. This .species of erili- 
<Msni reminds nn* of an elaborate cri- 
tique Avith which Mr Leigh Hunt (to 
whom it was “ meat, and drink” to 
“ vverhaut a Dihdin from Cheek to 
Eur-rmf') once favoured a song Of 


mine, Ming1>y Mr Braham, and com- 
mencing with 

My ship’s rny houiso, roy homo, rey 
land.” 

“ Who,” said tlie critic, ever heard 
of a ship being a house, or a r»louglie<l 
field f’* 

In a similar tone of broad liberali- 
ty, my dad is accused by your cor- 
respondent of creating sentimental 
sailors, Avliirdi things, w e are told, in 
iiatuie do nf>t exist. Poor Gay ! 
tliou art lauded to tin* skies; yet 
Avere ** eAeu” thy tioetie licmi^e de- 
nied thee, what Avould a jolly creu’ 
have said to Si -anS elegant empji- 
ries, Wim.i am’s “ kissing otf a falling 
tear,” or the Avaving of tliat “ lily 
liand,” Avhii li ^m* niust l);j\e po*'- 
sessed nithf*!' <*\el!l'*i^ <*Iy among f]M» 
caste to wliicli site may lx* supposed 
to huA e belonged y \\itli re<])ccT to 
the jnutic prrtrndcT' iunormice as to 
the “ Deep Nine,” 1 ha\e only io in-f 
timale, that the faxourlu* l»rill;ul oi 
tlie “ lii'aving of tin* lead” is m>t 
oneof hi" composition^.' F«»r liis irvli- 
nical term" he was ]niu(ipnll\ iii- 
dehteil to a seaman — tliat hrotlier 
whom he c(*le|)rated as Tom Bow- 
ling. My father had al"o he(*n 
ral times at s^a ; and he had another 
source (d‘ infoi niatioii in a icj)nTe<l 
corn‘ct nauiical dictionary. 'I'he-e 
hi'liA" lie tnade as fairly inailahie as 
he could, although we me told he 
really had the amuiT i>f to niaki* 
two or thret* dozen insignilii-aiit mis- 
takes in the course of more than tw Ie«* 
as many hundred \(‘rse", the “ 

7ucrai ff I /itt" of whii’h have oulliAcd 
tlmir author, as tht‘y may probably 
outlive his critics. Im-leilon Avas a 
sailor, and 1 inwor heanl him object 
to a tint of my father’s, because it 
should perhaps have been a rojn. 

Thi* pension assigned by Mr Pitt 
Avas a remunerntivn, in lieu of pro- 
fitable pursuits resigueil by ]\lr Dib- 
din ill Kdinhurgli and elseAA here, to 
return and ujieii his London theatre 
in a hot sniniii(*r, AA'hon the toAAm aa qs 
comparativc»ly (‘iiquy, and to dissi*- 
minate, gratis, many mptinq 

to aid the fervour id all ranks in 
a common cause, Avheii Bonaparte 
threatened the subversion of one 
country ; yet this repaA'ineiit of Avhat 
AA"i» vulgar landsmen call “ money out 
of pocKet,” Avas stopped, after very 
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nluH t possession, by Mr Fox’s minis- 
try, desiirnated by tlie splendid 
noineii uf tmk 'fAi.KN'rs — \i<i. the 
Talents ! inebnling Mr Siieridan, the 
treasury of whose theatre had hetm 
for years indebted to Mr Dihdin’s 
sueeessful Muse. 

But the “ head and front” of the 
Bard’s oftenee seems to he, that some 
have proiiouiieed his son‘;;;s a solace 
to seamen, and of serv ice to tlie na\ y, 
— adding to the hilarity of Saturday 
NiLrhts at Sea, and ecpially fa\ourit<‘s 
in the gun-room and tin* gallin' ; — 
that they augmented the number ef 
naval volunteers, and, like tlu‘ sooth- 
ing properties of oil, assisted to 
smooth the surges of discontent du- 
ring a certain tempestuous season at 
tlie \ore. 

Wliether tliis he true or false, the 
sup)posed deliiupieiit at your i-ritical 
bar is not to he condemned on the 
on flits of hearsay exidence, or be- 
cause zealous friends have gixi'u him 
a good cliaracter. I am, for my on n 
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part, compelled to own, that I havi* 
lieanl the ahominahle and incredible 
suppositions alluded to, asserted and 
sup]H)rt(‘d by a few of Britain's most 
distinguishi'd maritime defenders. 
Admiral Sir .Iosi:i>ii Youkk will par- 
don the pride with which his own 
ojxinion of my father's utility inspi- 
red me, when ])uhlicly pronounced 
by that Gallant OtHcer at Fremna- 
sons’ Hall, and assented to, general- 
ly and indix iilually, by nearly as many 
naxal heroes of all grades, as Dihiliu 
had xvritten ditties. 

1 knoxv not, sir, xvhether my ** hil 
of nonsense,” as Smollett's Abigail 
has it, may h4‘ admitted in a work uc- 
knoxvledirinii’ the principle of ftmit 
alttram pnrtnu; Imt this I kimxv, 
that, dis4‘laiming all intention ol‘ of- 
f(*nce to any one, 

I aju, sir, 

Most respiM t fully, 

Your obedient serxnnt, 

Thom vs Diudin. 


Letter from I'homas Dihilitu JEsq* 


[We have taken a good many cruizes in King’s Ships — many more x oyatres 
in Packets, Transports, and Merchantmen of all nations ; and, as fresli-xvatei 
sailors, xx'e ofter to sail a twenty-ton Schooner — for a gold cup, value fix e hun- 
dred truineas — against any thing of her huiilen, in any lake or loch in Britain. 
Still, \x'(* hut rarely xx'rite on nautical atVairs; and ixhen xxe do, have falco- 
ner’s Marini* Dir*tionary, and some other similar xxorks, for refi‘rence at oui 
elljow. 7'wo or tin ee years ai>o, in a Kex iew of those most amusing x olumes, 
the Naval Sketch-Book, ( see No. for March, IS20,) we cut up our admiialde 
friend Allan (’unnin<rham, whom all the woild knows xx'e love and esteem as 
a man, a y)oet, and a critic, lor sneering at old Charles Dihdin’*' as 

not smelling sutliciently strong of the sea; and at the same time took occa- 
sion to criticise some of “ Honest Allan’s” oxx n nautical strain*', x\ hich, \x illi 
all their spirit and viirour, xxe said xxere occasionally disfiLoired by land- 
luhherish terms, which made us rather a little or so fresh-water sick. Nor, 
at the same time, did we sjmre other distin«uishe<l pixels tor haxintr com- 
initied similar misdemeanours. As xxe are i'cuerally riiiht in every thinu: 
we say, xv’^e see no reason to doubt that, on the whole, xxe were riulil in that 
article. We detended C.harles Dihdin in the tollowiiiLf sharpi*'h ]iassatre 
“ Allan Cuiininghani knows our admiration of his genius, and our aflec- 
tionfor hiinsell; ])ut the above diatribe dribbled from our pen, as we thought 
of the most absurd contempt with w hich, in his ‘ .Scottish Soiiirs,’ he chooses 
to treat Dihdin. Dilxlin knew nothing, torsooth, of ships or sailors’ slanir '■ 
Tliank you for that, Allan— we owe you one. Why the devil, then, are liis 
thousand and one songs the delight of the whole British navv, and constant- 
ly heard below decks, in <*very man-of-war afloat V 'I’he sliepherdH of tin- 
sea must he allowed to uiider.sUmd tlieir own pastoral Doric, and Cliai lcs 
Dihdin is their Allan Ramsay. Both may iiaxe madi* inistakes, hut con- 
found us if either of them was a Coekiiey.” Such wss then the ex])res- 
slon of our opinion of f’harles Dihdin — Heaven bless Ids memory! sm h is 
our opinion still ; and sui li it will he, as long as we are able to sing a sinude 
stave of Tom Bowling. But it is not the oninion, it wouhl appear, of tin* 
author of Scenes in a Gun-room^ fsi-e <mr No. for Octohm* IS 29 ,) as good ?i 
ftail6i; walked a deck^ and thoroughly versmiiljii all the outs-aud-ius 
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(iiotliijifi iwuitiral in tliat ])lirase) of liis ]nofVssioTi. Ilis ojunion — and lio 
rrasons for it — must ronimand llie n'spnrt of* all who 1\nf)\v liiin to be 
—what ho is — a naval ofhrcM' of tlio hi^luvst rharactor. Wo duly ostiniato 
llio valuo of his ronnmini(‘ations, wliirli, wo lioja^, will he frequent — anil 
Know' will always he most amusin", interestin^r, and instruetive ; hut t(» a 
son of diaries Oihdin, seokin" to \indieate, from what he ronsiders unde- 
served reproaoh, the, genius of his doooased Father, we have, Avith entire 
satisfaction, formed o])en column. And it jdoases us to insert in Majra the 
follow’ini^ R])iiited lines of his, — whether ]ierfectly correct or not in the sea- 
terms, avo know not, neithi*r do w'i‘ much care ; and have no douht that the 
sound-headed and sound-heai ted author of the Scein^s in the Gun-room 
will not think the worse of a soil for standiiiL’’ up manfully in defence of his 
h’alher’s memory as a Poet of the Fleet. N.] 


STXNZVS on sr.LlN'O A UE( ENTLV LRIX TCU MONUMENT IN TIIK i UAl’EL OF 
onUhNWK II lIOsPITAI.. 

Stop ! shi])niato, stop ! ho can’t he dead ! 

Ilis iMusci yet liv(*s, to seamen dear; 

His >]»irit has hut shot a-head. 

And }et our uiidniLiht watch may chem. 

Still on each heart his lays rescniud 
h'lom Nile re-echoed to the Non*; 

Vet many a hope of mirth’s ai^round, 

Should ('harh*y he indeed no mon*. 

riie Kveninjr ^^*atch,” the ^oundiui; letid, 

\N ill ''adly miss old Charley's line; 

“ Satuiday Nijrht” may l:o to hed, 

Ilis sun has set, no more to s)iii)e ! 

“ Sw eethearts ancl WiAes” thou;rh Ave may sinir, 

Oi* toast, at st‘a, “ the Girls on Shore,” 

Jack’s fiddle Avants its master strinir, 

Since tuneful (’harley is no nu»re. 

“ Jack llatHiie’s" story iioav aaIio’H t(*ll ? 

Or chronicle each hoatsAvaiu hra\c* r 

'The sjiilor’s kind histoiian fell 

AN ith him who sun;^ “ The S»ddier*s Grn\e.” 

“ Poor Jack,” “ Ben Backstay” — But belay I 
Starboard and larboard, aft and fore, 

Fiach fioin his brow may swab the ‘'pray, 

For C'harley spins the yarn no more. 

The capstan, compass, and the hw, 

Will oft his Aluse to memory brim: ; 

And Avheu all hands AAheel rouml the trroir, 

'riiey’ll drink and blubber A\hile they sin^. 

For irrou: w as often ('barley’s theme, 

A double spiiit then it bore : 

It somehoAV seems to me a dream, 

'riiat such a spirit is no more. 

It smooth’d the tempest, cheer’d the calm, 

Made each a hero at his ^un ; 

It e\en proved to foes a halm, 

Soon as the angry fight Avas done. 

'riien; shipmates, check that rising sigli, 

He's gone, as others Avent afore; 

And even foroinasl-ineu must die, 

As Nvell as Charley, uqav ug more 1 
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VANEGYRIC ON PRIDE. 


Then clear the weeds from off his gnve, ’ 
And we shall chaunt a passing stave^ 

In honour of that hero orave.'* 


At Nonsuch lies buried Sir Tho- 
mas Pride, the Republican Colonel, 
and hither liave I come to (raze upon 
his tomb. Bold of heart, strong of 
liaiid, zealous of purpose, true iu 
courage, daring in council, iinflinch- 
inir in execution, a better soldier or 
a tinner ])aitisau never belted on a 
buff coat. His parentage could not 
be boasted of, fur he was a found- 
linu*, al)aiidoiu‘d iu a eliureh pondi 
— which Lord Pembroke assigns, in 
will, as a ieas<m for wishing to 
I)(" hurieil anyw lii're cLe. 1 was a 
had. say-' tlie liark ami eaimot bear 
rlie iioiioM orbeiiiii laid where Colo- 
nel Pn<h‘ w as horn. Nor could much 
|)aiu‘;i\iie la' wasted u]>on tie' ele- 
Cjuu 1 * ^ o) letiiieiuent of ]>is educa- 
fioii, loi lie was ori'jinally a dray- 
man. 'ri.e'C tliinus matti'i' hut lit- 
tle. i lie be^t blood, as they call it, 
mayLi\e lile, a^'We s( e e\eiw day, 
lo tlie meanest of mankind ; and then* 
is mans a <lo<*tor of divinity of my 
a< ijuaintam e, to w lioni half tin* dray- 
iiK'ii ol Lomhm an* superior in in- 
teileel and honesty. Lake them as 
a ela-^, and no ])er>on of tin* ^liidit- 
c-hI observ ation of mankind will com- 
pare llieni (I mean the <lrayni<*n) iu 
uiidi'i •'tvnidin^ ami aliilirv , with the. 
yoniai Lrentleinen who an* souior 
»v i aiiuleis. Ml* hrst-elass men, or aii- 
lhoi-> of piize p()ems, or ('rack eoii- 
irdmtois to the ])eriodi<’aIs, or wri- 
te!' <tf iashionahh* novels, or com- 
pile"' m 1 iijion t»olitieal eeo- 

noinv, <ir < hainuen of s<*h*et eonimit- 
liM'". Heaven forefend that I shouhl 
So disparai:'!* the honest and beer-hib- 
hjiej weaiei's of the na]iped iiat! 

lie that as it 'iiav , Pri(h' jierformed 
lii" husiiic'.i'. well — lift (li(l flic w'ork 
<■1 the bold not netrligeiitly. hVoni 
the he:' inning of tin* Civil VVartothe 
end, he was ever at his ]»ost, and 
then* steady to hi.s duty. CjIIimI, then, 
am I to tijid that his hones w'cn* not 
di"*’ rhe<l ; for thoiigli that would 
iijrh-rd have been nothing to him, it 
is t(, nu n of heart a grid that di.sho- 
man - or what, tin; world I’alls dis- 
hoiioor — should he offered to those 
vvhotn \v( respect. It wa.s ordered 
that the bodicsi of Oliver, Bradshaw, 


and Pride, should be exhumed and 
gibbeted; and this order was execu- 
ted as far as regm ded tlie first two, 
hut Pride having married a ni(*e(^ of 
Monk’s, hi'i eonuexioii with the Re- 
storer obtained for him the grace 
that his n‘mains should hi* unmo- 
lested. As for Bradshaw*, as he was 
only a lawyer, it W'as littli* matter, 
indeed, what was done with his car- 
rion; hut I have l)e(‘n ever sorry tliat. 
(’harles the Second, fm* wlioiii I have 
a high respect, (for many reasons, 
])rincipally for his haviiiLi robbed the 
loxeliange,) shouhl have bc!*n -'ll lai" 
inistaki‘n as to think that, in thus 
ti eating Oliver, he was degrading the 
hoiic'* of a hero, ami imt dcLjiading 
hims(‘!f. It W’as not went by of the 
wit or the L:enth‘man- and Charles 
was both — a}e, and a Inave Icllow 
too, when nee<l was. I have a h.mK- 
t*riii<g kindness afti*r Ohl Kowley, 
the pot-eompanion of llochesUM , and 
the jiairon of roni Dm ley. 

Hi‘re. then, 'Tom Pihlc, I dedicate 
a half-hour's thouviht to yim ! Many 
were Ills dashing action-', Imt that by 
which lie is most reinemheii‘d, and 
most worlliy of heini* remembei ml, 
is his famous pin gation ol the House 
of Commons. Honoured and liloii- 
fied he his name as long as liisjory 
lasts, for such an action ! Here was 
a set of seoundiels, '^ent b\ tlie peo- 
ple of iLiigland to do a j^ieat and iin- 
])ortant duty, not only neu'Iei liiit.; to 
<lo it, hut .n’tually doing tin* eontiai y. 
'I’o them was intiusied the liuaid- 
iaii-'liipot the j eligiiui ol IbiLilaml.aml 
they ahandoned it to it'' enenne" — 
tothem waseommilted the pi oteetion 
ot the lilierties of Ihigland, and they 
wen* end(‘a\ouring, by elubbiiiii and 
ealiajling, to makt* lh(‘mselv es per- 
petual petty des])ots under a uri'aler 
despot. As for ihi* men lhem-'el\es, 
it was well said l>y one ol their own 
order, that on no other principle than 
that ol their election, could there la* 
guthen'd together, from tlie four 
coriiern ol the eartli, a cn‘W of such 
coiitemptilde hloekheads— ;i Knot of 
wretches (I speak of the mendiers of 
the Long Piu*Uameiit) so personally 
staiucU with every blut ei' ili'grace 
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mid iDfaiiiy. Am Oliver afterwards 
l<dd tJiem in tlie tlie most elo- 
fjucntjtlie most servieeablo and most 
srusoindili' speeclieverspokeiiintlieir 
lioiisc, tliey wore a set of sliar])erp, 
l(‘\\d livers, Lfarneslers, liy])oerites, 
kiKu esJol)!)ers,and poltrooiib. Trans- 
lated into tlie fashioiiablo lanpua^mof 
tin' ])res(Mil day, find made applicable 
to onr injinners, in his sjieecb would 
liave l>e<‘n ennuHTafed as tbe compo- 
nent pfirts of parlifinient, Stock Kx- 
clnniLie swindlers, tasbionable intri- 
troeis witli Mr ami ]Mis IVsjCoiini- 
\inL; w itlels, beoefii ly rascals kept by 
aetn‘s>t>s, political economist'', <‘Oufe- 
dmates with Jews, and nimomplaiu- 
iiiLt mails Is of tin* borsew biji. That 
aii\ such jieisons could be found in 
the pi eseni 1 loose of ( ’ominoiis, is nil 
iiiipos«>ihliit \ ; but history b(‘firs us 
(n»r, lijai thevi' h<i\e been Houses 
oi ( ommons in which tb(‘\ miiilit 
bs> {iiseo\eia‘d without the aid of a 
laillel li. 

I jiesr' t( llow’s liad tlu' insolence 
to tliliik, tlifi’i i( was by them and 
b\ theli' ('\eriions the cause had 
pro->peied. >\ Itereas they had brnm 
:ilwa\s a ( loj upon it. 'riiines 
would IwiNc -.'one imwh better Inid 
the idle b.’lible <*( dieii* iumirant 
(ieb;it<'' hemi toudh supjiressed. 
Tiieii ercfii spi'akiM’s were at Iw'st 
!miI st i inuers-t<»neth<n’ of tumd-tor- 
noihiiiL: i\ ords in linklin;^ cadence, 
de\«Md oi senK(‘, at tin* sound i»f 
wldnli, jiarticulai i\ If it nas laej^eil 
;md )a-jL;c<l with snap,^ of school- 
bo\ l.aiin, i'xtrjn ted tioiu a book 
ol ,ie<-id(‘iice, the ila])-ean'd lambics 
fu'ouml would st*t up a sb4»ut ot joy. 
Theu ure.it philosoj)]iers ^\ ert‘ fel- 
low ho, h:i\inu perhaps be<*u apo- 
lhe« .mes’ !>o\s, oi ^mtton twisters, 
(M disimuuish(‘d “ men” at eolU‘ii«\ 
(»r leil-iape t\ers in publie olbees, 
ov eon espoudeuts of the diurnals, 
weie Idled with iirnorance <»r uj>- 
slaii \aiiity,or inbah'd stupiility, and 
who fleell forth cant maxims, eithei 
inmscous for heiiitr truisms or eom- 
monjfhie' s, or miscliiev ous ftn* heiiis 
uiteily lalse in theory jmd ruinous 
in application. AN as it w'onderful, 
thcnjhfit th(‘ <*ounliy n'joiced when 
('»>!. Pridi* Kicke<l them out — that 
theie was u jnhihx' (»f exiiltation at 
em li indixidnal kick, with wliich 
each imliNidmd scoundrel waK ba- 
Inteil on ilie most honourable part 
of Ilia person, the only part cm- 


ployi'd in getting rid of corrii))- 
f ion— and that the purnpings, and 
bufletinas, and tlirubtingM into damj) 
dungeons, and tbe other indigni- 
ties so jtistly and so liberally sbdw- 
ered upon tbeni, should have been 
ronsidered from one end of the 
realm to the other aa the most right- 
eous visitation over inflicted since 
the days of Sennacherib of Assyria. 

It must liavc been a delightful sight 
— om‘ ivorth giving ut> ten years of 
life to ha\e witnessed: and it is a 
matter of regret, in one sense, that 
there is no very irnnnuliati* prospect 
of our being gratified with a repeti- 
tion of such a scene. Our present 
House is so admirable that nothing 
like it could justly m-cur, and it 
ivould be unfaii tliat we should ex- 
p<M t tliat our tast(‘ sliould be indul- 
ged at the expense of justice. Yet 
imagiimtion Avill sometimes draAV 
pi(‘ture'> of thiniis in tbeinsiOves iin- * 
reasonable, ami never dc.stined in 
occur. Aletliinks I see a starveA 
tau'aboml bebuiiring to tbe Treasury, 
a nuMM'able, gaunt, intootlied, balf- 
pmiuy-a-day gbowl, who looks as if 
be had t*aten nothing but bis words 
— methinks 1 see that fellow scud- 
<rmg before tbe wind in all the shabby 
juroiiies of diity terror, and long for 
an o)>pt»rtunity of joining in tin* cal- 
citration ivith all tbe ptiwer of tbe 
aims of Man — Aidelicet, three legs. 
And sometimes fancy will body forth 
a similar ejection of a Home Secre- 
tary ; but as that office is uniformly 
tilled hy men of gri'at personal ho- 
nour, uuiuipeachable political iiite- 
ciity, uihfoim cnnsisteucy of ])rin- 
ciple, and all otln*v ipialities Avhicli 
command respect, I scout the idea 
as fast as it is formed. 1 dreamt, 
howe\er, one niudit, that somebody 
saiil his «uily objection to such a pro- 
ceeding was, that he would not like 
to contaminate hishoot-toe-poiut with 
the contact ; hut that w as only the 
absurdity of a dream. 

A good ]>recedenl is never thrown 
HAvay. Allliough avo do not Avaut 
Pritle's Purge at pri'st'ut, a day may 
come when it Avill be useful to act 
upon it. 1 can conceive that a hun- 
dred years lienee, when a supple 
and ser\ile Parliament, having bent 
iUself before the iiinudateM of a mili- 
tary protector, having done hie busi- 
ness up to a certain point, and jn-o- 
moted the objects of his ambition as 
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tar as tliey Jiad it in tln*ir power, may 
]>e pro]a*rly turned olVby their iron- 
liandedaUcTster — their use to him be- 
iniC ])ast — amid tiui universal exult- 
taiioii of mankind. The fact that it 
has been already done, and been at- 
tended with such beiietieial effects, 
Avill be a cbeerinfi: pia^cedent. 1 hope 
that wlien the hour arrives, if it ever 
should arrive, the (h*omwell of the 
day Avill refine upon Colonel Pride’s 
])ractice ; for to art otherwise, would 
be to reverse the order of the f2fr<‘at 
mareh of mind. I think, th(*n, that 
he would aftord a most gratifyini;* 
spectacle to the po]>ulace, if, after 
the culprits were collared and hand- 
culled, he ordered them to be whi])ped 
forthwith from the door of Saint 
Stephen’s Chapel, to the statue at 
Cliariiii? Cross, and back a^ain. Ilow 
pleasin<^ it would la* to behold, for 
instanci*, the herriiur-irutted frame of 
some* west-country apostate*, llaj^rant 
^ om the nim*-taih‘d lash inllieted by 
the unsparinL( arm of a sixtee*n-stone 
drummer, oricrinally educated in tin* 
W est Indies as help to an overseer I 
W ith hat an agreeable cadem'e the 
hollow howling of his s(‘pulchral 
voice Avould fall upon the auricular 
drums of the amused asseiiddy! How 
zuminerz«!t, ns Shakspeare says, 
s(pieak rats ln‘iieath the vat — 

“ J.iko softest music t(» attenrlin^' ears.” 

It is charminir to be reminded of 
beautiful passaires of roniantii* j)Of‘try 
in the rnid*<l of the jangling j)olities 
of the Jloundbeads. Romeo and 

Juliet I Delicious tale of love! 

But I digress; and must go back to 
recommend his Highness to recreate 
the crowd periodically, by exposing 
file ]mrged-outs in the pillory, h]m*- 
cially revived for their use, in tin* 
jn esence of a good-humoure<l con- 
gregation, too inin*h pleased hy the 
sight to indulge in any rancorous 
feelings, and therefore contenting 
t}n*mselves with pelting tJie culprits 
with nothing hard(*r than congenial 
nastiness. It has ever been account- 
ed good jiolicy to supply tlie public, 
with innocent recreations — to pro- 
ciu,» for them objects of laughter in 
all lawful ways — and therefore, I 
think, W'oodfall is never sufficiently 
to be commended fur liaving set 
the example of pidilishing the de- 
bates of the of Parliainout. 
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AVby do I think of these* things ? 
What brings tln*s<* dark xisiniis of the 
future before my uu'iital optics? It 
must be the iiupr(‘ss prodm-cd u|>on 
me by the grave of Sir 'riiomas Prnb*, 
for assuredly there is iiothiiig in pn*- 
seiit circumstances to suggest siieh 
ideas. If I turn my eyes from tin* 
tomb of the stern evpurgator to look 
on the state of allairs around, is no I 
e\ery tiling calculated to inspire, not 
such ferocious fancies — such lierre 
]ib;intasmata of tin* baiter and the lash 
— but, oil tin* (‘ontrary, tliouuhts ^ofl 
as down, and odorous as balm Look 
round, and all is ha]»piness. In 
fields, the weaver, no longer loi iiKuit- 
ed with tin* tedious and nmnanly 
shuffling of his shuttle, roam" in lihei- 
ty through tin* str<»ets, accompanii'd 
by Ids wife and children, who, di^^- 
daiiiing to be indebted to tin* I'a e 
m(*chanieal lalionrs of tin* nia^oii or 
the carpenter, prefer the goiiieoiiv 
and star-spangled canopv of the l'Io- 
1 ions firmament itself, as curtain to 
their hed. In Ibirn^ley and Maii- 
cln‘ster, in (’ongh‘ton and ^liellield, 
a similar reposi* from toil pu'xaiN, 
and their gallant youth, <h‘-pising 
their fonn(‘r ser\ile a\ (n ations, ,ih* 
training thems(*]\ (*s to tin* bloo(l-"tii’- 
ring trad(* of artii", or take h‘s^oiis 
in ♦*lo(jU<*nc(‘ and ]>olitics fiom tin* 
honeyed li]>sof a h'hinaLian oi' a P(‘t(*i 
Ho(*y. A spirit of joculantv Ins sei- 
zed on the riblnmmen of ( 'o\ enti \ , 
and tln'V di\ ert themsolv(*s w ith face- 
tious ])roc(*ssioiis of master-in umlae- 
Inrer" mount(*(l on donke\-, with 
tin'ir fan's to ilu* tail, and liln'raily 
sup]>lying tln*m an ith tin* jiroduce of 
tin* soil, Hp])lied to their jiersons and 
countenaic'es, if not witli much <h - 
licacy, yet with in'arty good-will and 
plentiful abiindann*. l'dsi*w hen* the 
same pl(*asantry ol disposition leads 
them to tnak(* rihhoiis, not of their 
silk, hut tln*ir masters, and to i ip out 
thi*iiit<*stinal canals of ohnoxioiis non- 
employers by thesurgical instninn'iit- 
ality ot a bill-hook, i'he shiji-owti- 
ers, disdaining to extort money frimi 
the merchant, carry ft eight" forprin*s 
Avhich will not nay the l)n*aKfa"ts of 
their sailors — tin* iroti-iiia"t(*r i" so 
good as to W'ork for tin* benefit of tin* 
public, at a loss of a pound a-tou — 
the woolstapler (’lotln*s as many (d 
the people as still cling to tin* }un i(*nt 
j)iTjudi^CJi of being clothed, at prices 
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thfiii tliosn wliicli ho proniiscH to 
llio hiniior for fiis wool. Tlio fannor 
hiiusclf, no nion* fatigued by I'ollow- 
iijir tin* profitloss ploui^li, sits at oafio 
ill a house uneiKMinibored with funii- 
and i lieers himself, not with the 
stupifyin" extract of malt, hut the 
pun* and unadulterated fluid of the 
crystal spriner — while in town, the 
m(*n‘hant and trader are (‘ontinually 
remiii<l(*(l of the propriety of dealing; 
in r(‘ady-money transactions only, hy 
the n‘;:ular refusal of discount, and 
ilie unlimited ])rotesti;i£r of their hills. 

I MU* it is, that the customs and ev- 
cis(‘ fall olV — less nioneys an* j)aid in 
thosi* obnoxious branches of revenue 
— but then, to compc'iisatf* for that, 
the LO’eat iloinestii' tax cif the ]>oor- 
hi\\s hourly increasinti'. Litera- 
tim* and moials are also on the rise. 
It is not only the illustrious ord(‘r of 
(he (lentlenien of the Press^ a Inidy 
of men unknown in the ilays of Al- 
lied, and ne\er (‘m]»loyed, as Sharon 
Turner intonus nn*, in reportinir tlie 

(iseliil debat(‘s of the \\ iUenaLTeinot, 
who now contribut(* to tin* ne\N spa- 
pers--i’or iievei does a week elapse 
w iiliout some fifty or sixty tradesmen 
(d London supplyiiur one paragraph 
;i-])i(*ce to a paper pidilished on 'lues- 
days and Fiidays, under the name of 
the lamdon (iaz(*tte, the editor of 
which, Mr (Irc'L^son, is paid tlie mo- 
del ate sum (»l L.’J(M)(i a-year for his 
indiisti ious and ori5.nnal labours ; and 
moiality is so ])rotect<*d, that of our 
tin ei* Lu eat theatres, w hich Mr Prynne 
(one of the meinbi'rs eji‘i*t»‘d by (Co- 
lonel Pride) piaoed lone: ajjo to be 
N omitories of a ici*, where the w omen 
desei \ (* 1obei*atenby (loirs — lu'cauce, 
like .le/abel, they paint their faces — 
one is shut up, or dependent U])on 
]iau[>er subscriptions, and tin* other 
t w oan* oblip'i'd to send, one to Franci*, 
and die other to Anu'iica, for inana- 
U4‘is, no nati\ e Ix’inir found sufliciinU- 
ly deprav'd to embark in sucii a 
business. It is nf*edless to swa'll the 
catalopu'ot our joys. As Sir (dirist- 
opher Wn'ii’s epitnpli phrases it, Si 
Mnnunu ntn.u (pneris — (’ikc \ .nsrirr. 

Of the Administration under u hieli 
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this flood of happiness has flowed 
upon us, what ran be said r 

riwf •ravrei/s ivvfAvov 

Is there a virtue under heaven with 
which it is not endowed ? Purity of 
life, integrity of conduct, knowledge 
of equity, jn-actice of piety, political 
consistency, cleanness of liand, sin- 
gleness of puipose, dignity of ])er- 
sonal fame*, all these charactenise 
those gifted individuals. How admi- 
rably each is (pialified for his place ! 
The Duke is first financier, on the 
strength of being a Fi(*ld Marshal — 
the (iianc(*llor of the F^xclu^ipier has 
studied for Ids office, hy kfMqiing uj) 
a corr(‘spondence witli p(*nniless Tip- 
jierary ju‘'tices on the affairs of Fdio- 
irnrty or Rorri‘:-o’-kane — the fdian- 
cellor is fitt(*d for the woolsack liy 
iic\(*r having held an eipdty brief in 
Ids lif(* — the Privy Seal is a Major- 
(leneral, distiniridsli(*d for having 
hc‘en second in a diud to a runaway • 
M ldL% who was at onc(* Scotchman i 
and attorney. Lord Aht'rdeen s fo- 
n'iLUi jxditicv were learnt in an illus- 
trious a-^si'nibly, where tin* History 
of Whittington and his Cat is discuss- 
ed, and admirable dissertations on 
old chainb(*r-]>ots are pour(*d into 
(*ars ses(pdp(‘dal. Sir Georire Mur- 
ray was tauirlit flu* ]>olitics of our co- 
lonies in nn*ss-rooms in Sjiaiii; and 
tin* (h’stinies of India an* a]>tly in- 
tnisto<l to Tyord I'.llenlK>roui:h, he- 
caiisi*, like Samson, Ids glorv rn*s in 
liis locks. ()t Mr P»*el what Tn'(*d I 
S]ieak V Is not his praise to he gaiher- 
('d from the voici* of Oxford and Sir 
Manasseh V And why need 1 open my 
lips about the r(*st,s(‘ein::tlMit their e\- 
C(*ssive nn>di*sty has always b«*(*n so 
i:n*at, that nothing is known of tln*ir 
merits or abiliti(*s, except the sinqih* 
but conviiicimr fact of their being mi- 
idstersr (tod know s wliy ! 

Happy in'ople I favoun*d land ! 
V’an'vvell, then, Thomas Pride I Liuht 
In* stones njmn your bosom, and when 
a iier(*ssity arises for kicking out a 
]>arliament, may w e have many a man 
ready to imitate your example ! 
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WELLINGTON IN CADIU J OR THE CONQUEROR AND THE CORTEb. 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF THE GREAT CAPTAIN. 


The disastrous termination of tlie 
first IJritisli campaign in Spain, left 
an iinprt'ssion on the Spanish nation 
painfully humiliating to those who 
reinuined to witness its effects, and 
who A\ere doomed to listen to re- 
prt)aclies utt«‘red with all the bitter- 
ness of disappointed hope on the 
good faith of Great Britain, and on 
the courage and constancy of her 
troops, liulignant hatri‘d succeeded 
those feelings of ailmiration and gra- 
titinh* with which the presence of 
our army was hailed on its first ap- 
peal .nice on the .Spanish territory. 

riic .'Spaniard <»f the north found 
hiniM'lf ahaiidoiied to his fate after 
eMM y mode of i'Xi itenient had heeu 
, U'^ed to roie-c tlie whole po])ulatiou 
to re>isi tlie iiiNuder. Proclaniations, 
containiim ])ioniises of sujijior,, had 
he<‘n tli^trihuted in every to\v*n and 
silla,re. British arms and British 
r.rold had hemi ])rofnsely huished — 
tlie foelinit of nalional entliusiasin 
hid ]*e»‘n v\ound up to its utmost 
hcji'ln, wlieii tlu‘ inconceivable in 
actniry of our fiui* army at Saia- 
nianea «'ieat(‘d sad forehorlings in 
the mind of tiioso who saw' the fatal 
error of that d<‘lay, which subsetpjeiit 
e\ (Mits hut t<io ])ainfully verified. The 
linn* tor action was unhappily cun- 
onned in p<*evisli corre^])on<lence 
lietw'mm the British Commander-in« 
Chief and hi * Majesty’s Ambassador 
at iVlinhid: and ilie winter had al- 
ii ady s(*t in witli more than usual 
se\<‘rity «*re tin* hrave Imtunfortu- 
uate Jioo/c (w ith all the line quali- 
ties of his great mind ohscured by 
rhmhts and prejudices) cnininenceil 
that calamitoiiH imirch, wdiich, to him, 
mided in a glorious grave— to hia 
aimw -ill the loss of all hut its ho- 
uoni ! 

Heavily and awTully did the ex- 
a Dciatefl <*ueiny ^isit on tin* head of 
(he fievote<| Galliciati tli«» crime of 
j paliiotisin — with a country de- 
solaU'd liom tiie shores of Biscay to 
the plains of lifnm, (alike tin; de- 
sirm tiwi woik of the pursued, and 
pu.-uiiig army), overwdielined by 
numhi rs and by discipline, the half 
organized troops of the north retired 


in sullen desperation to the fastnesses 
of their native mountains, and from 
thence carried on that si>ecies of 
petty annoyance, wdiich, although it 
inflicted hut partial and iiiconsc*- 
queiitial injury on the iiivtuler, kept 
alive that inveterate, spirit of hosti- 
lity, which gave such a savage clia- 
racter to Giuu ilhi w arfare. 

The possi*8sion of (iallicia and its 
resources enabled Soiilt to follow' up 
his first success by maturing his ar- 
rangements for the second invasion 
of i^ortugal, which lu‘ eflected i‘arly 
in the ensuing spring; not, howeviT, 
without a hrave hut iiu‘fl*ectual re- 
sistance on the part of the Portu- 
guese forces under SiUiera, in the 
provinces of 'Prah os Montes, :md 
fcntre Douro y Minim, w ho disputed 
his advance foot hy foot, until the 
pow'er of their nuiiihers Imre dow it 
further opposition, and the *2Juh of 
March siiw' Soiilt in possession of 
Oporto, afh*r three days' lighting in 
tlie suburbs and streets. The a<l- 
vance of this much-extolled Marshtil 
might have been trailed in footsteps 
of l)hM)d ! — scenes of murder, nijiine, 
and ]»lun<ler were perpctratinl hy 
his troops, at wdih’h the heart Hi<-kens 
and revolts. It stands recorded, 
(on the authority of an eye-witness, 
whosf' veracity is as um|uestionah]e 
as his courage in the fudd has at all 
times been cons]>icuous, ) that the 
streets >f tin* towns of (’haves, Bra- 
ga, am! Oporto, were litm ally “><///;<■- 
e<l With the victims nf tlmt merctless 
c//nr/?/c>-or.” 

'f'lius master of the ]>rincipal l ity 
and towns of the nortli of lN)i rui»al, 
(while iVTarshal Victor, with a corps 
of men hovered over its east- 

ern frontier,) Soiilt prepared his 
army for an advance upon the ca- 
pital — the inhahitanta of vvhichavvail- 
jmI with fearful anxiety the secoiul 
immolation of tludr honics and al- 
tars, d’h(‘ few* British troops left iii 
Portugal aft«‘r the inarch of Sir .John 
Moore’s army, had rccidved a trifling 
addition hy the junction of the bri- 
gade of the late Sir Allan ( 'aineron, 
which hy forced marchen had ef- 
fected a timely retreat uu Pertugal 
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(luring tlH‘ calamitous retreat on Co- 
runa. VViili tills liaudful of men (not 
altoi^cUher leu thousand) Sir John 
C radock took up a defensive position 
ill front of Lisbon. "J'his officer had 
been sjMit out from England tlie pre- 
ceding winter to assume the com- 
ijiand in Portugal, wlum the expect- 
ations of liis iMajesty’s Government 
wi n* ^aiigniiie in the success of our 
army in Sjiain. The melancholy re- 
volts of that expedition were then 
but little anticipated, and tlie secu- 
lity ot the kingdom of Portugal was 
neMT tor a moment doubted. The 
gi and reinloi (•emenL>, therefore, wme 
dispatched to ( iallicia uinb'r that dis- 
tinguished \eteran. Sir David Ihiird. 

It u onld be nnlair towithhold from 
Sir John ( radoi'k (now Lord How- 
den ) till* merii of jiresentiug so bold 
a liont to the enemy witli sm-h'liinit- 
ed nn-aii'- ; Init the ai rival of Major- 
(ieii. ial Hill in the I'agiis on the 
lihoi \)nil,v>ith a leinforcenunit of 
nien, enabled sit John to make 
pi epai I'tion^ for acting on the of- 
liiene, 't'hi‘ uutis ot th(‘ forts on 
the M\ei oNliich {IS }i measure of 
i iulion hiid been (li'^imnitliMl) were 
j tmi'Miiiti'd, juid the posts once more 
^tM'n::Iv unurisoiied. 

I>v ;i decree ot the Ui'geiK'V, the 
whole ot the nude population of the 
nutiopolis tind its envii-ons, to the 
exieni ot some leagues, AVerc called 
Ioanns; mid witli this didenco civ 

\eiin^ the approaches to Lisbon, Sir 
.loliii lioldly pushed torw ard his jirmy 
tor the north, with tlie view of dis- 
IimLiiil’ 8(nili from Oporto. Hut even 
ihe e (lemonsfi atioiis, although they 
in s(Mm' measure {dl;iy«»d, did not al- 
toueiliei dispel, thi’ de(‘p anviely fedt 
by ail clas--es for the safety ot Lis- 
b»m--lhe meljuicliolv s^• mu’s ot tin* 
prec eding yi’jir r(*curredto their ine- 
iiMir\'-lbe jiidiciid imntlers — the 
plumlei iiiii- — conliscations — tin* in- 
suits and imprisonments of the iu- 
soh‘nt and nijiacions Jiiiiot, Aven* 
<lv\i‘lt on AV'iili fearful aiiticipatioua 
toi tin* lutuie. 

Ala tiers were in tliiw crilieal state 
win* ', OH tlu* 22(1 April, the nrri\al 
of the ('on((in‘ior of Vimiera, on 
tin* r.iiiiis, Avas announced by ii. gc- 
nend stdvool jirtilI(*iV. The news 
s])r<';Ml bk(' ligbrniiig, jiikI the most 
bouiidb*ss joy dilVused itsidf ainoiigt«t 
all ranks. \\ iu.lkslkv niid Vu toW 
had already become 


terms Avith the Poi-tuguesc iiat'nm ; 
that NAME, more than the splendid 
reinforcement by which he was ac- 
companied, acted like a charm upon 
the general feeling, and spread liope 
andconrid(*nce, Avhere all before Avas 
doubt and terror. Not only Lisbon, 
but all that portion of Portugal free 
from an enemy, became a blaze of 
illumination Avlieii the cheering iii- 
felligeiice reached the interior : and 
tliose ho])es w hich the misfortunes of 
the British in Gallicia had almost 
annihilated, Avere ikjw reAived in 
(‘Very heait. 

Already liad Sir John Gradock’s 
army reacln^d tlie town of Leiri;i, 
A\h(‘n its further advance Avas sus- 
pended by that brief and charai'tor- 
istic order, wbiidi first announced 
a cliaiitre of commanders, 

“ y'/u' Aron/ inil Halt ! ! !^^ 

M 1 -f -Tf =*!■ f 

Tin* troops rec(‘i\ (‘(1 Avitli shouts of 
deliiililtbe iiit(dligejic(\ that tli(‘irbe- ^ 
loA(‘d and res])ecr(*d roinmander, 
wliose Aii torimiN banners tlicy had 
fouuht and bb'd to ]>lant a\ ith triumph 
on the soil of Portugal, was once more 
destined to b^ad them on To coiupiest. 
The heights of Rolii^*a,at that moment 
within A ii*Av, recalled with proud re- 
col](‘cfioi!, the glorious seventeenth 
of August, I8(t8, Avhen the British 
soldier first measured stnmgth Avith 
the “ Invincihles” of Prance, in the 
peninsula, and made them fei*! ins 
superior ]>ro\v I'S**. Tin* old soldier” 
g-iAiiig Avay to (lemonstrnfi<»ns of jov, 
(Aery umisual in a British army,) 
loudly chei'red tlie ^tatf-tvfHcer*' who 
first npp(*an‘d with the inu'lligence, 
ami sAvaggered Jibout arm-iii-arm, 
huz/aing and shouting "" BV//cs/r// 
t'or rvcrll'' 

On the t»th of May, a re\ie\v of 
(he British and Portuguest* fro<»]»s 
took place on ;< plain iM*nr (Viiinbra, 
by the new (\nnMmnder-in-chief,Avho 
eould n*nd in tin* look of manly con- 
fidenee AV’liieb beamed in (*very (*ye, 
bow entirely lu* ]>ossessed tin* heart 
of bis troops, j'he folloAving morn- 
ing the army commeneed that me- 
morable march wliicb, in five days, 
brought tlu‘ui to Oporto, and to 
A ietory ! 

Thus, in a brief but brilliaut cam- 
paign, wer(* tin* disasters of the Brl- 
ti.sh army at ( ortina nobly avenged. 
The Gailteians their tmnt re- 
pass their frontier with hU forces 
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broken, l)oaten, and dispirited, — beat- 
en l)y tliose \ery Britons on whose 
nain(»and nation their bitterest re- 
])roach('H still fell fast and heavily; 
so deej)ly had the unfortunate events 
of the preoedinof winter infected tlie 
mind of the Spaniard ! 

^Vhilc emancipated PortU 2 :al runj? 
with the sounds of rejoicinir from 
the Minlio to the (hiadiano, Spain, 
in ^dooiny silence, neitlnu* acknow- 
ledired the value of tin* victory, nor 
the merit of the victors ; the memory 
<»f Coruna lay heavy at its heart, but 
it was reserved for tlie immortal \\ el- 
lin^^ton to compier tliis distrust, and 
by a series of glorious acliieveinents 
drown tlie nuMUorv of past misfor- 
tune in the tide* of victory. When 
at a more advance<l jx'riod of tlie 
w ar, the Spaniards saw the British 
colours (united with their own) 
proudly floatim? over the battlements 
of lofty Cuidad llodri<;o, and the all 
% but imjire^nalile Badajo/, tlie tro- 
y phies of British \alour; when they 
saw' the best troops of France beaten 
in e\ery battle, althouirh h'd on by 
those Marshals w hose name had 
spread terror throutfhout hhirope 
wherever th(*ir \ictorious entries 
had bemi displayed — their capital 
freed from the pollution ol tlie in- 
vader — their seajiorts opened — their 
commerce reNi\ed — tin* m eat coun- 
cil of the nation, which hehl it- lirst 
deliberations under the shelter of the 
British cannon, inatiirinir ])iaiis for 
the consolidation of the national 
strentrth — then, ami not till then, did 
the whoh* peo])le unite in ackmnv- 
led^'inir its arrear of gratitude to the 
army of its trenerous ally, or render 
universal homam* to its iiuiricibh* 
leader. 

But while tlie peojile wu*re eu*ry- 
w'here ^^rateful and enthusiastic, 
there w\as a cankeiuvorm in the state 
w hich [>aralysed their ener<rii*s, and 
by its withering influence dried up 
the siinuvs of the country’s strenerth. 
Armies, w hich under bravi* and skil- 
fid commanderfi rni^ht have redeem- 
ed the errors of the [)aflt,aiid remov- 
'd the fame of former ^es, by pla- 
cing Sjiain once more vi the brilliant 
page of history as a warlike nation — 
these were committed into the liands 
of the, corrupt j|ii4 cow'ardly minions 
of the old court of Madrid, tvho, alike 
di‘stitut4^, of talents and of courage, 
ewnk iirt<> merited disgrace, as wc 
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by one they sacrificed tludr sacred 
charge. Army after army w as raised 
under tlie same ])eiiiicious systmii, 
only to perish in the fic'ld, or lx* le<l 
into inglorious ea])tivity ! hnhecility, 
obstinacy, and timidity, marked all 
tlie proceedings of tlie geiuM'als of 
the old sehool ; while Aanity, imio- 
rance, ami want of that cool eouraL'e 
wliicli alone cpialities tor eonimaml, 
were the \iees of those of the mwv, 
who ill the llevolution sprimi^ from 
the subordinate* ranks of life into au- 
thority ami command. Futauiihl by 
the lessons of elei'eat and aiher-ily 
wliicli th(*ir foices wen* eserv day 
experieiicinir, the feeble* or Jmfhhss 
gei\ ernme*nts sueces<i\ e‘ly -iiiiK iiiin 
the same eh*gree‘ ol e-iimiiial supim*- 
ne*ss ami m‘iile*ct. 

Althemeh in\este*el with the* rtnd: e»l 
(’aptaiii-( Jem‘ral, the ])ow eis w liich 
-hemlel lia\e l><‘h)ngi*(l to him a- (ie- 
m*ralis^imo wene* withheld tiom tlx* 
British (Ihie'f, or m‘utrali/ed liy 
e\ere*iseel hy the* S]>aiii-h (ieneraU, 
nondnadq under hi- oieh'is, (and 
W'ho-e usefulness entire'lv depnieled 
em ol>e*di<*ne‘(* and unity of action,) 
hut who invariahl V re'sisteel e>r <'\ adeel 
the arrangements markeel out foi 
their e-emrse* of eiperatiem. l'la*-ame 
ill-fafe*d spirit e>f intiiLiue*, j(‘alon -\, 
aiiel elise'ord, w hiedi re'iidejeil Ciie-ia 
with Ids mi*n worse tlian u-e- 

h*— Ht 'lahnera in isou, still shod i|s 
baneful irilbnme*e* o\e‘r llio-e who 
sueeexMled to e’ominand in |s|0; ;,n(l 
who, w ithout any eif hi- virtues, ( foi 
the edd irem*ral was not witiiout 
‘'ome, ) ])Osse-sed all hi- failin::-. 
I'lius, alihonuh pow'erfid in nuineii- 
e*al feirce, the* Sjiani-h army ha»l not 
progre*' -eel one' ]»oint in conraee* oi 
discijiline flin inL'' liv e* vears of war- 
it hael, in tae t, liecome hnrebn-emic 
to the eonntry, ami forniidalile to it- 
liiemls. In thi- state eif all'air-, one* 
thing alone ])reseiite‘el itself to ave'it 
the entire* elisruptioii e»f the inililaiy 
])e)we'r of S[>aiM, now helel toeclhe*i 
(with the* I'xce-jitiem of the indepen- 
de*nt (ine'rilla (^ hiefs) hy that fe*e*hle 
and eorriijil system te>* wide h tlial 
country alre*aelye»\ve*el its degiaelatiem 
anel misleirtum^s. ^I'Im* e>ne thing 
m*e*dful, was to plaea* in the hamls 
ot the \ie torious vVe'llingtem, the* ae*- 
tual aa we*ll as immiiial e’ommaml eif 
the remaining fen res eif the* kingelemi. 
Already had the* British he*re) feir 
Ivur ycai'b suffered the tug of war to 
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b(*ar on liLs own and tlio Anglo-Por- 
tii^iu'so finny ; wliilo, with a pru- 
d»Mic<‘ oijiial to tlio othor (pialitics of 
liis mighty mind, lio fd)Staiin‘d from 
jm^n-y nMuoiistranro and ooinplaiiit. 
Ibit till* (MOJits Avhicli followed tin* 
rjiisin;./' of tfm si(;g(‘ of Burgos in Oi> 
lol)i‘r, I»si2, coiivinrod our rliiof that 
half in(*asur(*s no longor recon- 
ril(*a]>l(* witli tho safety of Ids own 
army, or llie success of tliat rause in 
wIfu Ji (iroat Britain liad so deeply 
and titMMuously endiarked. 

\eL:otiations wme aeeovdingly 
o|u*n(‘d about lids ]»eriod, between 
Ills Majesiy’s ainbassa<lor at (’ailiz, 
and the ei nnient oftlie kingdom, 
lor the areoniplishinent of that \ ital 
olijeet. On stn li an important and 
(h‘ii» .ite task, Sir Jfenry Wellesley 
jnoe(‘ed(‘d with fdl that tact and 
(|iiiet p(‘rse\ eiance for which lu‘ is 
"o eminently ilistinauislnMl ; and 
w hi< ]i not only the s(*nsiti\ e pride of 
ihe 'Spaniards, but aKo the secret in- 
IrlLiues of the enmnies to British al- 
liam e, rmnlmiMl so ju'cidifirly neces- 
sary at that juncture. 

To conce(lt‘ to a foreigner tin* su- 
pieuK' c(Muinand, would at once 
stamp the iiudliciency of their couu- 
tr\ men ; w bib* the strong and nnan- 
sweiabb* aruunieiit, that from tin* 
Kr\ oliititniary \\ar<»f live years, not 
OIK' man spmng up poss(*ssed of ta- 
lents and com a'_i<‘ to w ield tlu‘ natural 
]mwersi)fa country full t>f i esources, 
and el’ a pe<»ple bra\ Iin nature, \\ ar- 
hlv«‘ by babit, and e.xaspin ated liy in- 
\asion and oppn'ssiou, was a fact 
which must lia\e struck the timid 
Kei^eiu y, as it did the jieople at lai g«\ 
w itii the utter inutility of their own 
ann\, as then ilepressod and misiro- 
\ erned ; \ et it w as om‘ on which, t»f 
all others, ]Kdicy ilmuaiuh'd silence, 
'fhe means of sahation were a])pa- 
rent to all, but the trreat ditliculty 
la\ in brinu'ing those nu'ans into ef- 
fecti\ eoperation, without risking tliat 
harmony which it was to tlie :ul\an- 
tai;e of (beat Britain (eipially with 
Spain) to presmwe liy finy ex]H'ri- 
nienta! measuri*, which by ])ossibility 
ndt:ht wound the national pride. 

The proposal to incoimorate the 
Spanish tinny w ith the British, nn- 
d('r the stum* arrangements as those 
adopted with r<*sj)(*vt to the Anglo- 
l*orlugue«e, was, from the first, hatigh- 
tily negatived, — while, by nn inepn- 
sisamii^v only to be ftecouuted for by 


the eajiricious rliaracter of the Spa- 
idard in matters of national taste and 
f<‘eling, the government allowed tho 
British offici rs, Whittingham, Doyle, 
Rocke, Carroll, Dow iiie, and others, 
to organize and eomniand whole di- 
visions^ (clothed and e(juipj)ed, it is 
true, at th(‘ expense of England,) 
hestow ing on those gallant individu- 
als a rank in the Spanish serviee far 
su])<*rior to that wbieli they held in 
their own, or could in fact aspire to, 
under a long series of years of toil- 
some service. 

Amongst the liheral and enlighten- 
ed members of the (’ortes. Sir Henry 
Wellesley bad created a host of ]»ovv'- 
erful supporters, all Z(*aloijsly desi- 
rous, on patriotic grounds, of further- 
ing bis views, yet with him eijiially 
alive to the influence of tliat secret 
Junta of Serviles, behind the throney 
which it required all their address 
to iieutrallzi*, or subdue, before the 
great c‘onsiimmatioii of their hopes 
and wishes could be effected. ‘ 

S(‘cure of the suppoit of the w liole< 
oftlie Lihtrid side, and confident of 
the jiersonal esteem of nil parties in 
tln^ (’ortes, the ambas‘'adur cauti- 
ously, but unceasingly, pursued tin* 
object of bis solii itude; and having 
at leiigtli brought the majority of tlmt 
asstunbly to the favourable consider- 
ation of this im])ortant (piestion, one 
thing mori‘ aiqieared desirable as the 
crowning I'fforl ; — that was, tlio ap- 
pearanc»‘ of Wellington himself m 
the sct'iie tli(*M acting. 

Tliis, however, (in the yet unset- 
tled slate of tin* provinces, torn with 
the contentions of partii‘s, togollier 
Avitb the cabals winch agitated tln‘ 
('abim‘t and (’ortes,) was a sU'p re- 
cpiiring the most ]»rofound caution, 
'hie plan brst contenqilated, was that 
of a ]u*ivate embarkation at Lisbon, 
by wliieli means, it was hojied, the 
arrival of the Duke in the Bay of 
('adiz might he accomidished, before 
the circumstance of his departure 
from the Tagus could he known to 
the Spanish government or tlie Anti- 
English jmrty in the (Cabinet, who, 
thus taken by surnrise, w ould feel 
themselves compelled to yield to the 
general voice. But the uncertainty 
attendant on all operations where the 
t'lements are the chief agimts, reu- 
<lered that iilau ohjecliomihle ; and it 
was aooordingly abandoned. Aft4‘r 
much coiisidtuatioih it waa atleuglli 
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decided to attempt the journey by 
land, witli such a degree of rapidity 
and secrecy as should balHe all con- 
jecture as to tlie rank or destination 
of tlie illustrious traveller, until the 
inonieiit when concealment should 
h(» no longer necessary. To those 
Avho know the traitorous intrigues 
by wliicli the best exertions of the 
I3ritish govcniment for the security 
of the Spanish throne and nation 
^vere so often thwarted and embar- 
rassed, such precautions will not ap- 
pear superfluous. But here a fresh 
dirticulty arose j tlie means of trans- 
port throughout the Avliole line of 
country which the Duke, must pass 
througii, oil his route for Cadiz, iiad 
been so exhausted by the sweeping 
devastations of the enemy, durinir tlui 
three yi^ars’ previous occupation, and 
on tlie retreat of tlie Freneh from 
Andalusia, as to d(*stroy all expecta- 
tion of accoinjdishiiig the object willi- 
out a]>rt‘vious and extensive prepara- 
tion by the Direetor-general of Posts, 
i a step ivhicli would defeat all hojies 
of seiTeey. Some m*w and extraordi- 
nary lnea^ure becaim* necessary ; a<'- 
cordintrly, coiilidential ]MTsons at- 
taehed to the British lonniii'^^ariar 
(of a suificiently humble ela^^ of life 
to lull all ouspii'ions ) were selected, 
ami provided with funds for tin* 
purchase of draft mules, o>t(‘usibIv 
for tlie Use of tin* army, were to be 
ilispatclied towards Estraniadura, but 
with svv / y 7 orders to station at cer- 
tain jiost^ — eiru*(ly obscure towns — 
a portion of the niiih's thus prov ided, 
to be held iti constant readiness to 
move at a moment’s warn ini:. The 
muleteer to whom this <*har<re, was 
intrusted, seleeted his three brothers 
as the eoinpaiiioiis of bis eonfideiitiai 
mission, and embarked in the latter 
end of Novomlier for the Puerto 
Santo Maria ; and having- dis]>ersed 
themselves through the eouiitry, in 
a short time I'rocured and depoait<*<l 
at the several points of rendezvous 


the requisite number of animals 
where they roniaiiied unobserual 
waiting the moment of b(‘ing ( ailed 
into action. 

In tin? meantiim*, mat1(‘rs wi’rc 
approaching to a favourable crisis in 
tin* Cortes — the frh'iids of British 
connexion daily urging on tin* am* 
bassador the ii(‘C(*ssity of his noble 
relative’s preseina*, whilst lu*, with 
due diplomatic reser\a‘, a fleeted tn 
coiisidtu* it as an event inon* to he 
hoped for than inim(Mliat(‘ly e\p(‘et- 
ed. 

Tilings were in tliis stab* of feverish 
doubt on the orn* side*, and of intmis^- 
anxiety on the otlu'r, when sit the 
break of day, ‘Jlst Deemnhei, the uii' 
expected infornisition 1 mej in theesn^ 
of tfie, astonished Regency, that the 
Ort at Wt llint/tmi wsi*-* sit tlieir usite-*! 

So admirably widl n;an:ige<| had 
been all tin* iirrsingeinents for tlie 
journey, and so /«'sdoii'']y and faiih* 
fully (‘xeiMited,^ ihsit liis ^iiaee Innl 
arriv(‘d at X(‘r(*s di' hi l‘'ron:ei a hehu » 
bis ])roximity to llic '-eat n\‘ L'o\ei'n’ 
im*iit was sinmonieed Ail i i.ii-r ioi 
longer sprm'y had non eea ed. < a- 
diz, within a few lioiirs, windd inn- 
brace witldn lier w'sill' tie* In -i iiero 
of the age — the idol ol ev ei \ Iiismc 
and loyal Spanianl, sind the lenorol 
the traitor I 

(ir(‘at, hut hurried iM-eparatioM^* 
wen* madi* hy the gf)\ m nnienr m 
gi'eet’tln* eompK'ror, \\ ith .ill tin* ho- 
nours due to his rj'Jik and -ei-viei*-, 
on Ids arriial, w hieh, ealeidating on 
tli(*ir ow n dilatory halii:'', 'x\ .js not e\- 
])(*eted before the <*\ iMiiiiL . \ io\al 

carriag-e was s«‘n( round to Jhiejio 
Rea! tor the nsi? ol' the DiiKi*, while 
the .state harg'i* w as di^pati bed to 
aw'ait liiS orders at Puerto Ninfa 
Maria. But during the tedimi^* |iro- 
gress of t}H*se]irepanitioiis, ld-^( o ace, 
(iver jironqit and unnst<‘ntatious in his 
m<ivem(*iits, had already endiarktsl 
on hoard a Britisfi man-of-w ar’s boat ; 
and during tdl the fury of a fieiee 


\t the last stage of the joiuiiey hock, the Duke Aveui into tlie (onnnoii kin h. n 
of tin; poimki, in st'ciiTh of his faithful mayoral, Pedio (the « hief niiil'S.* r. ; lie 
ft. oiti him rej(aliiig himself wrfth his iiioriiiii^'s repast, ;njuspiu hu, lainng losluind 
« .1 dm shoulder of the astoiJslied Pedro, he desired to kimw hotr h, (nuld n . e»,/ }n^ 
The ariNAA'-er was jiroinpt, and eharaeferistie nf theM* esl raordiiiai > people. 
There W'HN OHH silver spoon vjsjhle. “ Taste ofviy Am/Zc/J/.s/,” was the auswi r. 'I'he 
Duke imdantly complied, and praised the dish ; on whieh the delii.dited redm In- 
''iHiitly pureha^:d «fl«h and spoon of the poNadera, both whieh he triunipiiaiitly Immuht 
haeV to Cadiz, to be preserved in hi»/aw<7//7?Ar evert On hi« arrival there,' he fomid 
th« Duke had gseoeroualy ordere/1 him a prtiiwnt of Fifty OviVKAh ! 
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Levant wind, he cut hispassage across 
the foaming bay, accompanied by his 
excellency Sir Henry Wellesley, who 
on that day, after a separation of four 
years, embraced a beloved brother, 
rend(*red doubly dear by his perils 
and Jiis victories. 

Entering by the sea-gate about the 
hour of two, the Duke, accompanied 
by the ambassador, walked through 
tjie market-place of St Juan de Dios, 
and up the Calle St Francisco, almost 
unobserved. The busy crowds which 
at an earlier and a later period of the 
day throng that ])o])ulous (piarter of 
the city, were now sunk in the silent 
sii'sta. A few boys, however, to whom 
the Great Wrlliiajttm had been en- 
d<‘ared by the songs of praise chant- 
ed by tlie blind minstrels of the street, 
having obtained information of the 
nann‘ of their illustrious visitor, fol- 
lowed Idin witli shrill and ardent cries 
of “ Mva! vica! viva! Grande Vel- 
lington ! ” 

'i Ik* soup-gorged citizens, roused 
from their slumbers, shook off tin* 
di owsy dream, and sprung, half cloth- 
ed, into the streets, ]>oiiring their 
sonorous shout of joy and weleome 
into the ears of the silent but obser- 
vant Duke. A (quarter of an hour 
brouL'lit them to the Flaza St Antonio. 
Hy the time of his arrival there, half 
(,'sidiz was on foot, male and female. 
Boys ran hy his side to seize ami kis.s 
his hand ; the graceful obeisances of 
tin* fair greet'd liiin (»n every side; 
the wludc area of the Plaza soon be- 
came fdle<l vv itii ])ersons of all ranks, 
frojii the grandee to the gallego — 
monks of all orders — ollicers of all 
grade's! On Ids appearanee in the 
Sii[uare, every head was uncovered ; 
not a sound was uttered : respectfid 
silence sealed every lip; hut every 
heart heat high with admiration, and 
evm*y (‘ve was fixcul upon the hero. 
The Duke n^turned this univei*snl 
homage by keeping bis hat in hand, 
raised above his heaei, during hi« 
progn'ss through the respectfully 
receding crowd. 

lie was dressed in alight grey frock, 
without the slightest ornament, white 
pantaloons, and Hessian boots. The 
only part of hU attire which marked 
his "military rank, was the feathered 
hat of the general, with the embroi- 
<lenMl loop." Nothing cotddbe plainer 
than his dress; yet there was that 
indescribable dignity in his whole ap- 
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pearance which seemed to give tJie 
world assurance of a man,” and a 
GREAT ONE ! As he left the sepia r«» to 
passintothe CalleVeedor,he turned to 
the admiring crowd, of wlnnn he then 
took leave hy a grac(‘ful wave of his 
hat. This was the signal for one Jieart- 
delighting “ Viva 1 which rent the 
air. It was a spontaneous burst from 
the heart of an admiring peoj)le, and 
Wellington must, at that mouieiil, 
have felt all its worth. 

Conducted to tlie house allotted 
for his reception in the above calle, 
(street), he n as immediately after- 
wards waited upon by th»* Governor 
and his staff*, the niinistei^ of >taie, 
and other public fuuctionarii'N, to 
concrratulate him on his f.afi^ aruval; 
while the Regency issinul orders for 
holding a grand court on tlie i‘o]b)vv'- 
ing day for liis formal iiit! odunion. 
Although the Duke had trav (‘lh‘d lULiltt 
and day, scarcely allow ine hini‘«elf 
two hours’ repo^'C in i‘ach,hi'‘ ap])ear- 
aiu'e betrayed no sigll'^ of or 

exhaustion. On the connai y, be was 
in <*xce]lent liealtb and 'spirii-, and 
readily ace<*}>fed an imitation to at- 
tend tin* tcitullia of the obi Piinc(*sa 

Be XV on the same evenini: ; the 

pleasure'' ot wbicb lo- nijoyed v\ iili 
the utmost vivacity uniil long alter 
midnight. 

The )>owerftd indtiemM^ wbirh tbis 
extraordinary woman e\'crei'‘i‘d in 
tlu‘ court of tlie weak ( harles ti»e 
Fotirtli ami the merctriciou'- ^laria 
Lo\n''a, luid rcndeied her an oi)je('t 
of dread, mid torced res])ect in the 
former reign; and vwn at the ])t*rio(l 
referred to, wben the ilowiifail of 
that power (under w hich her inlUi- 
eiiee had grown and tlouri-hed) was 
romphue, sJie. held a siaret and 
powerful nscemleuey in the councils 
of tlie state. The ]Vinc«‘sa vv as tlie 
iickmmicdged represi'iitativ e of the 
remnant ot the courtl,v ciicle of the 
abflicated monarch. I'liere were 
many w ho still cherished the Jiope of 
the restoration of C harles and Miu ia 
Louisa to the throne; and, faitld'nl to 
their wishes, clung to the (buniv 
System, nlthough outwardly profess- 
ing the most entliusiastic attachment 
to the ** Moved Fernnndo.^^ In fact, 
Spain WT.s never at any moment more 
the victim of courtly intrigue than at 
this unfortunate crisis, when all that 
gives dignity to thrones and court5» 

wa» in exile and In mUfertune. 
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This veteran in the policy ot pa- 
laces had another object (hesidea that 
of ni)hol(lini( licr Avell-understood in- 
fluence) in view, liy courting the 
friendsJiip of the coiupieror ; nor was 
his Grace, then, for tlie first time, to 
learn the value of the support of the 
Princesa’s party, in the great military 
arrangeimuits then pending. Her son- 

in-law (the Marquis de St C ) 

had been for some time a prisoner 
to the b^rencli — every eft‘ort to effect 
his release had hitherto proved un- 
suc(‘essful, and sin* now probably 
hoped to obtain that object through 
the means of our ln*n». Depending, 
therefore, on that influence which a 
knowl(*di>’e of all the secret springs of 
government bestowed on her, sin* 
proflered lier friendship, Avith a cer- 
tainty of its being grat<‘fully aec<‘j»t- 
e<l — wliile the fascinations of the 
young and lovely Marquesa, then re- 
siiling with her mother, in a state of 
wry un^Ptnelopc-liiir widowhood, no 
doubt entered into h(*r c-tdculations, 
as affording additional liopes for 
the more speedy realization of ln‘r 
wisljes. Tlie charact4*r of tin* great 
\V<‘llington for gallantry liad (by 
some tree-masonry of the sex) tra- 
velled before him ; and C4*rtaitily no 
man, whether soldier or courtier, was 
nitue completely master of those 
Avarm and tender assiduiti(*s which 
arc* ever so acceptable* to the fair 
sex, when oflered with delica<‘y and 
respect, than was our hero; or ever 
more successful in their application. 
His reception at the Tertullia Avas de- 
ligditful ; and the impression In* made 
on this, Ids first visit, fully established 
his charac ter, lliat the hc*ro Avho had 
proved his invincibility in the field, 
Avas equally irresistible in the saloon, 
or cabinet I 

The next day was celebrated in 
(,'adiz as a hia de Fiesta" — tin* 
bells rung in all tlu^ churches, and 
at an early hour tin* whole popula- 
tion of Cadiz was in a bustle; St 
Antonia and St Franc-isco w^*re ho- 
noured with clean frills and washed 
fac-es, while* the naked beauties <d* 
Niiestra Seiiora del (.'ajriaa were en- 
t eloped in the colours 'of England, 
^paiii, and Portugal ! Immediately 
after mass, the Plaza de St Antonio 
was thronged witli, ci'owds of both 
sexes— the ladies in Mantilla Blanca, 


(that emblem of out-door gala,) the 
gentlemen in full costumes. If here* 
and there a sombre, outree figure* 
ajipeared, Avrapt uj) in the remains 
of superannuated finery, (looking as 
faded and filthy as an old court cant 
ilia fortune-teller’s jmek,) one could 
not err in setting him down for a 
graiuleej of the Ajicicnuc Jtcr/i/ur ! — 
of which class numbers — for it is the 
peculiar talent of this e*\traordinary 
])eople — found a refuge in (adiz, 
aft<*r disappe*aring from the* courtly 
circle for iqiwards of a (pnirle*r of 
a century. The Majft ^ and his 
Queridoy from the* Bario de* la Vina, 
(tho St Georg(‘’s Fields of Cadi/,) 
flaunted with a li;iht and une‘mbai- 
rassed air throuirh the* Pla/a, amicNt 
the* croAvd of gay nobility (e‘\en of 
the* humblest rank) to be* able to as- 
sume the grace and ease* of the hitiher 
orde*rs, without e‘\er oft‘e*ndinir, by 
vultrar im]>e*rtinence or rude* eii- 
croaedimc'iit. This hapjiy ingr(*dient 
in the lot of hundde life being met 
on the* ])art of the hiii'he*r classe*s by 
the most cordial conde»scension and 
kindness of deportment, produces 
that r<»ciprocity of politeness anel 
good feeling, Avhie h appeared so in- 
comprehensible to many of our tra- 
velling John Putts ; wJio never could 
b<* brought to undeu'stand, Avhy tin* 
lord or prince* of one hundre‘d toAvns 
anel titles, sliould he at once so proud, 
yet So kind and e*on(h*sce*n(lin«r, or 
the man of one* hunelre*d recite f so 
lM>or, yet so haj)})y and so civili/<*(l! 

Cihuving like* gohli'n spangh's 
amongst the sahh*-< lad heautie*s of 
Andalusia, the* Spanish dragoons cut 
a most e’onspicuous titrure*; thrii 
briirht /o ////.s7o//c-coloure‘d e‘oats head- 
ed wit? .sih e‘r embroidery, (like* Lad\ 
Ayh‘shiny’s footman on ahirth-day,) 
f<»rme*d a e*urious, hut not uiqdeasinuf 
contrast with the blac k Basejuina ol 
the love‘ly (iaditana. 'riie* we'iJth(*r 
was most auspicious — the hlust4*riuL' 
Le\ant\\ ind Imd pastaway — the* late - 
ly agitated hay now shone* like* a 
mighty mirror, r4*flecting on its po- 
lished bosom the tall masts e»f the* 
British sejuadron, and the tov\i*rini^ 
suminitM of the ilistaiit Hondo. Al- 
lliough within a fe‘w days of tin* «*nel 
of the year, the serenity and mihliu*ss 
of tlie air Avas (‘epial to our first hriiilit 
days (»1 a forward spring. 


' The “ Man of the Fancy** and hi» D«or,' 


f Ue*ttl, about 2^41. 
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About tlie lioiir of twolve the Am- picaron !** Spanisli women are al)ovi; 
bassador’H carriage, containing the lhcaffectationofre])rcHsiji‘rt]ieirsen- 
Diike and liiH Hccretary, Lord Fitzroy tiiiients of pleaHun; or dislike; and 
SonK'iset, a))peariHl, movinp^ slowly Lord Fitzroy was destined to liear 
round the square, on its route to the Ids manly beauties prai.s(*d u itli all 
y\duana, wlnne the Rejrency were the ardour of the Spanish female clia- 
lodi:ed. Durinc^ his pru^^ress, tlie racter. The carriage retraced its 
li\(‘lit‘st manifestations <d' resj>ect course, cheered, hut uninteiTiipted — 
were shown by the deli<d»ted crowd It was not inqxMled l)y a vulgar iin- 
to the hero — who saw himself the ])atieiit mob; there was no necesMty 
centre of attraction to thousands of for truards or pohee officers to j)ve- 
the most brilliant ev(*s in the uni- serve o/v/c/- in that land of urlnniity 


v(‘rse — “ Vivas W(‘re Iisj)f*d from 
iMMU'uth th(‘ cano])y of ijlitterin^^ fans, 
sparklin^'^ in the sun, while tlH‘vari(*d- 
jdumed hats <»f the, military, as wa- 
\inii in the air, (accomj)aidi*dby loud 
cheers ), formed a pl(‘asin2“ vtxtp-d'a iL 

The <-eremony of ])r<‘sentation was 
not ot loiiL'* duration; all the circuin- 
stanc<‘s attending: it were most satis- 
fariory to both ])arti(‘s. His («race 
\\}|s cordially welconi(‘d by tin* lle- 
licncv; ih(‘ Fresi(h*nt of uliich, in a 
complimentary speech, d\\4‘lt on liis 
s]»lendid can*er of victory; and in- 
\4»k('d lh(‘ hlessin^f of ll(‘a\<‘n, and 
tin* pravau’s of Liberati'd Spain on 
his piM'Nt)!! and arms I On withdraw- 
ini;' to th(‘ ant^’chamlxM , lie was sur- 
ioun(h‘d hy a ho*'! of tin* nobility — 
ministers and superivw oliits'is of the 
Spanish army, all aiivious to pay their 
respects. His r4‘c<‘pti4in was as warm, 
ami o)tpar( nihf c<irdial, as his most 
anxious fi i<‘nds coidd wish. 

On tin* return of the cavalcade, 
now sw elled to a ]»rocessimi, by tin* 
junction of tin* British (iein*ral ami 
hield-otlici*rs, tin* ('onsul, and tin* 
In'ads of (h*partments of tin* Brilisli 
divi'*i4Ui, the cheers and greetinirs of 
the .is*'<*mbled multitude w en*, if pos- 
sil)h‘, moi i* loud and enthusiastic than 
b<*f ore. 

'riiebead of tin* landau having: been 
lowi'ied, his (dace's ligniu* w as more 
amply d«*v elo])ed ; then the torrent of 
i email* I’loqiiencebrokeforth ill Hat ter- 
intr ob^er\ations on the jierson of the 
hero, which he repaid w ith smiles of 
kindness, liolding: out his hand, which 
many ladii*f? eatrerly g:ras]>ed at — 
glancing from the chief to his secri*- 
larv, (whosi* fme and ruddy counte- 
nance, iilow ing- with health mid de- 
light, smiled on all around)— they 
cried, “ Mir nr rf rtthio !'' — “ llnp ! 
qnehut unioso inurhachdr ' — “ Qni ojos 


and true politeness* — no vile jiick- 
pocket reajied Ids harvest in these 
unguarded mom(*nls ofjoy and loyal- 
ty; no defenceless w'omeu or child- 
ren \v(*re tranqded under foot with 
lieedless barbarity! — Tliesi* are the 
peculiar attributes of that /ccc' and 
moral country, which profes>es to 
teach uthtr nations now tit fury* 
The child might there have revelled 
in the joyous sei'ue, and in its vei y 
hel])lessuess have found its best pro 
tection ! 

A grand dinner, "iven by tin* h'ir^t I 
•Ministers of State to the Huki*, to 
whii’h many of tlie distiuLuii^hed 
im'iubers of tin* (’ortes (ot both 
sides) vv4‘rt‘ invited, advled to the 
festivitii's of the ilav, ami hue in the 
evenimi' liis Grace aLMin honoured 
with his ]»ri*M*nc«* tin* 'IVrtulHa <tf 

the Ibiiu'esa B , wliich on that 

nii^ht shone with jieculiar s])lendoiu, 
tin* thte of the nobility — and all that, 
was brilliant and beautiful of that- 
order in C adiz — havini* been assem- 
ble<l at it. Tin* di‘liiiht4*d Marquesa, 
si'izing tin* Hukt* as her own con- 
ipiest, introduci'd him indiv idually 
to all tin* gramh'cs ; and here it w as 
that the “ Tu" was first spontane- 
ously acmirded to him ; an admis- 
sion of equality, of w Inch the ancieuL 
grandees are most sensitively tena- 
cious, and which (h«doy, tin* Prince 
of Peace, e\(*n in tin* v<*ry /enith of 
his ])ow'er, could not extort from an- 
cient C'astilian ]>ride, and which was 
only servilely bestvwved by tin* mo- 
dem nobility, the creatures of his 
corrupt iniliit'iice. 

If geiu*ral admiration and atten- 
tion, on the part of the, fair, could 
n‘mh*r our hero happy during this 
brief repose from war’s alarnis, no- 
thing was wanting to its completion. 
And when it is consideied, that, bo- 


“ BjmvIv, bloU, ;U tho rmhly mini — Wlnt a hiunUomo youth ! Wlr.it roguiMv ovi-' ! 
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sides being the firs t warrior of the 
age, a cliarac ter sufficiently attrac- 
tive, to the Avonieii of every clime, 
tlie Diik(* was in person and man- 
ners every way cak*ulat(^d to inspire 
it, in the prime of life, crowned with 
liaril-earned laurels of victory — 
“ with all his blushing honours thick 
upon him’' — this admiration of the 
gmitle sex Avas (piite natural. His 
Grace was then little more than forty 
years of age j iieitlier the toils of Avar, 
till' ravages of climate, nor the cares 
of council, had marked his inaidy 
countenance. Avith a single. furroAV. 
His form moAt‘d in pt*rfeet ease and 
gracefulness — the austerity of the 
Avarrior’s brow relaxt*d at once into 
the smile of the courtier, or warmed 
iiiti» the ar<lent gaze of tin* admirer, 
as alternately addressed by rank, by 
youth, and bi'auty. 

The next day, a dinner at tlie am- 
bassador’s united many of the Spa- 
V nish nobility, the Ministry, and pub- 
^ lie functionaries, to enjoy his Grace’s 
society. Amongst the foreign minis- 
ters present was the Cardinal ibiuli, 
the Pojie’s Nuncio, who had the hap- 
piness of h«‘aring the ln‘alth of his 
lloliness Pius Vll. pr(»pos<*d, ex 
cathedra,” and drunk \v illt “ M/rc 
Uin('A thrfc \ — a ('(unpliment Avhicli 
tilt* jolly cardinal (\\ ith true. Catholit* 
hiiniour) returm‘d, by toasting, La 
Mtulrr tie IStij Putrk lUy con todu.^ ho- 

’J'he entt*rtainment passed oil' Avith 
great vtlttl^ and tin* most perfei*t har- 
mony. 15n*aking up at an early hour, 
accortling to the custom of the south, 
tlie Lireater portion of the tiarty re- 
paired from iht^ bamiuet to tin* tht*a- 
tre, which <ni that occasion Avas 
splendidly illuminated. The box des- 
tined for the reception of his Grac<^ 
was tastefully litti?d up, decorated 
with laurel branches and choice 
llowers, culled, it Avas hinted, by 
fair and nohle hands. 'J'he. play ori- 
ginally selected for re])reseritatioii 
on that night, Avas “ El Vergonsoso 
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on Palacioj” but Avhether some of 
the incidents of that piece Av^ere con- 
sidered a little too warm for even 
Spanish delicacy, or from (‘t*rtain 
other nameless reasons, the less pi- 
quant comedy, ‘‘ El Si de las Nmas'* 
Avas substituted; Avliile, in compli- 
ment to our national habits, and to 
their illustrious visitor, the Spanish 
parody on our “ Ciod save the l\ing”f 
Avas chanted half-a-dozen tim(*s in 
the course of the night. 

An interlude succeeded, founded 
oil the Aery sinqile event of a s(*r- 
geant of a detachment in a country 
village recounting his adventures in 
a grand battle; in which Wellington, 
of c‘oiirse, figured as tlie lK*ro of the 
fight, and gave occasion to many ful- 
some complimentsbeiiig let off; some 
of which It was his duty to acknovv'- 
ledge, in gratitude for the ra])tnrous 
bursts of applause with vvhicli the au- 
dience caught 11 ]) every allusion to his 
<leeds of arms, Imt to many others of 
Avhich, all liero as he was, he ibired 
not lay claim — such as slaying'’ and 
4‘Ulting offthe heads of divers Frencli 
Marslials and (h*n<*rals with liisowii 
gallant sword ! A truly laughable Sy- 
nate, or genuine Spanish farce, and 
one of tin* best of ( alderon’s— that 
from w hich our illage I..aw yer” v\ as 
|)iirloine(l — s(‘eiii(*d to give theliigh- 
est satisfaction to the Duke and his 
ha]>pr party, ami stmt the* wliole aw ay 
in ])erfei*t I'ood-humour to hisCirace's 
Innise, w'lH‘n* a ja ht /• hatl heeii 
])re}»ared for as uumy t»f tin* nohility 
as could b(‘ asHtmihlctl sans rtjtina- 
ntt’. During the. hasty preparations 
for this entertainim*nt, a teuqvonirv 
orchestra was fitted up in the stn*ct 
in fror* . of tlie Duke’s house. All 
the musical talents (if ( 'adiz, amateur 
and prof(*shional, volunt(*ered their 
serv ices to do honour to his (iiact* 
and his gm*sts, wlio w(*re tri'atiMl 
with an adiniralih* concert and mid- 
night serenade, under the direction 
of the tasteful Aforetli ; f between tlui 
acts of which the. celebrated iinpro- 


* ** The mother of St I’atrif k, with am. honour’*.” 

t \'iyi^J^ernaii(la, 

Terriro, 

Viva las dos ! &c,— A mere doggerel at Wst. 

I I’rigailh'r-ficrx'ral jTislerico IVIorHti, a Neapolitan liy hirth, whoNe skill ns a 
lK*rf„rrn<T on, and coiiqMiser for, the Spiifilnb guitar, rerornmondeil him to the not ire 
of liio oM (iiiecii ot‘ Spain, who promote*! him from the Krand orvhvsiru (o the ^fnnid 
where his rise from raptaiu tO brigadier-general was soon uccoinplished, un- 
der th«i same powerful patronage. 
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visator, Aria»a, recited compliment- 
ary verses on the Conqueror, which 
df'Horved a hett(»r fate t)mn the obli- 
vi(m to which they were consigned 
after that joyous night. 

The grand, the important day liad 
now arrivcil, that was to bring thi^ 
fjln*at ( apbiin of tlie Ag(! before the 
Ass(*mhly of the S]>aniHli Nation. Su- 
])r('nie command had be<‘n conferred 
on him, without one dissentinir voice ; 
the futuiM' destinii's of Spain were 
])laced in tin*, hands of a stranger, 
who was that day to accej)t the im- 
portant charge, front tlie repr(‘Henta- 
tives of the Spanish p(‘o])le of both 
h(*misphen‘s. It was a trying mo- 
ment for the great A\ (‘Dingtoii, hut 
he was e<pial t(» it ail I 

arrival in the antechamber of 
the ( 'ort<‘s having been announced, a 
thrilling senst* of anxi(‘ty seemed to 
pervade the whole ass<‘mhly. Iacit 
ey«‘ was dirccteil towards the grand 
entrance. At lenLjth the curtains w(*n* 
drawn, and the Hero approached the 
lahh*, dress(*d in the fidl <n>stinnc of 
a (’a]»tain-(Jcn<*ral in the Spanish 
army, having been attended to tin* 
entrance <if the chamber by a ]>arty 
of the J{o//at Ihnig (iniird. A bu// of 
admiration ran tbrongh tin* hou'^e, it) 
which tin* ])anting auditors joined, 
even vvirh the fear of instant ex])nl- 
sion before them ; the whole assem- 
bly spontaneously rose at once, to 
receive their Liberator — their tivv.N 
Hcio, as the) iiovv dei'incd him! 

\N ith a firm but respectful step he 
a)t]>roached the tabb*, making the 
usual obeisain'es to tin* throne and 
to die lions** — tin* silviT Indl of the 
lb esi<h*nt —thrice tolled — jiroclaim- 
**d vib‘nce — an awful stillness f*d- 
lowed— tin* lVesi(h*nt, in a speech of 
* onsid**rabh‘ h*ngth, pronounced the 
<h‘crc(‘ of the government and (’or- 
tes wliieh invested His Crace with 
supreme command, and with all the. 
]>ovvers and authority of (h*in*ralis- 
simo and (,‘ommander-in-C’hief of 
the whole of the Spanish forces. 
Delicately forbearing to lay any 
s(n*ss on the o\t(‘nt of tin* conli- 
denc(* thus reposed in him, the Pre- 
sident recapitulat'd, in ehniucnt and 
apinopriate terms, the sciies of 
splenuiil victories phicli had al- 
ready marked the Hero’s career, 
and, in conclusion, expressed his 
own and the natiuu’s htippiness iu 


placing such powers in the hands of 
an illustrious warrior, wliose deeds 
had shed a bistre on the present ag(*. 
—whom Spain would ever reckon 
amongst the dearest objects of her 
regfird and pride — and whose iiaim^ 
would descend to the latest poste- 
rity, crowinnl with the attributes of 
all that was great and glorious in 
onr nature. 

The silence of the grave was not 
inori* awful than that which follow- 
ed the Ib-esident’s u’ell-delivered 
eidogium, Avdven Wellington, untold- 
ing a pa])er wliich In* drew' from his 
]>r(*ast, prepared to read hi** reply. 
P(‘rhaps th(*re i*' not on rc‘Cord ano- 
ther in>tance of a more hold ex])eri- 
inent liaving been atteni])ted. Put 
\\ (‘lliiigtou vva*' not the man of (*very 
age. — To the a*'tonishment of the 
whole, a^'sembly, he rejvlied in the 
Si* vMMi Ti vNf.i vMiII! reading every 
syllable of his sp(*e«di, witli ])ure ac- 
cent, with the most ]>o\verfnl einjiha-'’^ 
sis, ami in thos** parts which more 
immedian'ly I'xjin'^sed his ])*‘rsonal 
feelings, adding an action to the words 
which doubled tbeir fori'e. Tlie i*le»*- 
trical <*tlci*t prodiicml by the closing 
scnti'iiiM* bathes all di*scvii>tion! — Or- 
der was for tin* moment dcstr(»y- 
(*d; dc]mties s])nnig from their scats 
to beslow' tin* V iv a and the *‘ml)racc ! 
Onr Hero foiiml it impossible to ;li- 
vi(b* bis acknow ledgni(‘nts for the 
complinicnls ami praises whicli on 
every sidi* poured in on liim liki* 
an overwhelming torrent, and whicli 
the human Iwart, Jiowcvcr fortitiv'd 
by courag*' and ])]nlosophy, could 
not rc*-i^t. Hi* must be more, or 
IcvN, tliaii man, wlio, at sucli a nio- 
iiiciit, did not allow' some of the 
tendcresi emotions of our nature to 
assert a teni])orary sw'ay. 'IV> tin* 
honour of our great Hero he it re- 
eorded, that even he could not nr- 
ticidatc those thanks wliich liis jiroud 
and swelling heart must have <lic- 
tated on receiving such genuine 
proofs of noble and patriotic feeling, 

'Fhe subdued and delighted Pre- 
sident (alTcctcd almost to tt*ars) lield 
up his inverted boll without the 
power to ring tin* pi'al that called to 
order! Ibit this scene was one 
which could not last ; it was such 
as may he couceix c<l, hut tnu* which 
110 pen, nor tongue, nor pt*ucil, could 
describe. At length tlie faint, and, 
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as it seemed, reluctant tinkle recall- 
ed the deputies to their places. 
The Hero Q-racefiilly retir<‘d, re- 
eeivin«r at his exit one i2:eneral“ Viva,” 
whieli resouinh‘d throuu:h the vault- 
ed roof, in which the venerable Pre- 
sident, with arms uplifted, as in the 
act of Ix'iiediction, most fervently 
joined I 

To have Indield such a scene, was 
to hav(* lived lon^ enough. ISot all 
tlie pomp and circumstance of irlori- 
ons war could ecpial that ])rou(l mo- 
ment— armies haddisNoUed beneath 
the victorious sword of the (’on- 
<|ueror, thousands had ])(‘ri--hed in 
the jield of IionoUr — hut hert‘ was a 
bloodless victory, the Confiuest of a 
N vtion's henrt I 

'Phe church of St Fili]>(' had Ixxui 
<*onvi‘rted into a ( hamher of Assem- 
bly for the C’orti‘s; it was tilled to 
its utmost capa<*ity on this occasi<iu. 
Pn‘\ious to euterinij his carriaire, 
the Duke stood for a few minutes 
<‘Oii\ersin!:;' with some of tlx* de[m- 
'ties in the errand area of lh(» church. 
'Phe crowds which surrouiubxi him, 
chietly females, (Mijoyixl a <*loser 
\ iew of his person, now set <in’ hy 
all tlx* s|)h*ndour of dri'^s, 'Phey 
fiefjmmtly address(‘d him, and to 
their deliLrht were answ<*re<I with 
creat kiiidnesh and irood humour in 
their own lanirufe.M'. His ibddy (*m- 
hroid('n'fl him* c(»at and s( mu.i.t 
hn*cch<‘s, came in for their shari* of 
praise, witli the more admired wear- 
er — tin* wxnimn’s xenPn t <)n the 
Hero was conclusi\(*--he was, ac- 
cordinj? to their \ievv, an lannhn: 
pf rfr( to'" — and " fnlto nnder ” ! * 


This day the Didce had tlio honour 
of entertaining? the nieinbers of the 
Government at the houst* provided 
for him, and the entertainment ex- 
hibited the most splendid liberality. 
The whole of tin* Ambassador's 
houseiiold, dressed in rich li\(*ries, 
with all the r(*sp(*ctahle enqdogr.s 
that <‘ould be mu^t(*red, att(*ndinii- — 
while tin* Imud of tin* Sjuinish 
Ciuards enlivened tin* se<‘ne. 

Diirini*- the W'hoh* of this ifit(*rest- 
inir^isit, the Dnkt* d<*clined all mi- 
litary honours from tin* Hritish troops 
— Ills enard of honour, band, and or- 
derly ollirx'rs, wen* all fioni the 
llo}al (fiiards of Spaiti. 

"J'he followiiiLT day Ids fJiacj* Ixnl 
for tin* insjx'ction of the a\ hole 
of the ]x>sition of tin* {sl;i (b‘ ln‘on. 
Jb* aecordiiiiily was on horst'baek 
at eiLdit tin* n(*xt mornintr. On his 
way to Isla, he ndnnt(*ly (‘\aniim‘(l 
tin* fonnidabh* Carta Dnru^ about a 
mile from Cadiz, and afti'rwanC 
J^nntah -iy whith (h‘s<‘r\(*s atli'iition 
fnun tin* circumstances attending its 
bra\(‘ and obstinate defence. Al- 
tlnMUili n*peatedly reduced to ruins 
by the shot and shells from the 'iVo- 
ea<h*io, it was ii(*V(‘rtln*less main- 
tained to tin* last, and e\isie<l e\(‘n 
then a strikinir inonnmi'ut ofthelnrv 
with w Idcli it had he(‘n as'^ailcd, and 
the hra\<*ry and skill hy which that 
]»ost was so jiohiy sustained duriiiL:’ a 
cajinonatleof t wo-and-lldrl} month > I 
It had hi'pii ca!cnlat<*d that not less 
than shot am I slndls hiol slrin k 

the fort duriuL^ the sie;^o*.'|' Pruec(*d- 
ini: fuiward t»» the Nla.tln* Dnkt* w as 
rec<‘i\ed hy the di\ ision under tin* 


* A pcrhvt innii ' — w’hoin nothin;^ ronM improve. 

f 'the of Piuil.dfs stands in s-n li ,i jinmiiuontly fntvamsMl situation in the 
Ik'iy of C'.nliz, that filtIioiiL,di it had tio* |M»\ver to intlicf tin* MM-rest injury on the 
eiK’iiiy's advanced h.ittenes, it was for the same reasjui ex|i<>‘e‘d to an »*vlra«iritin.»ry 
‘•hare ol ini'-cho'l. It was, tor a length <d lime, <'omiiianded hy a Jaeot«’nant linXl, 
of that d; tinjinished corps the Uojjil Artillery, who, ha»l he survived tlie eainpaij'n 
id' 181 ^ woohl have boasted of more huu ~hrt 'nilh .Mwy>e, than most men. Ihoinjn 

hren almost hnried in his little fort halfa More Imhcs dnriiie the sie^e liaNin"^ sm- 

^ived the hlowiru:-»ip (d’ his iiiaj^a/ine, tlie destim tion of his little t^arrisoii and troops 
a/aiiiand.i^ain- after having rejnilsed se\er.d allemjrts at invasion in the dead ol’nl-ht, 
liy powerful niimhers, he maintained his daii'ieioiis post, inihnrt himM'll' hj' sliol or 
as it' “ Jtr hnrr n rharmnl hfr." After all these pei iK and eM ajh-s, and havin': had 
tlie honour of poiirltif: n fumrdl co//ey o/' l8-/w//Aa/e/ v on the retreating' PVenrh, when 
evariiatintf the Troradero, lliis ^odl.nit olJieer was slain a few VM«eks after hv a 
ruhtinm shat, while reroiinoitrini? near the 'Priaria Ihiilije at Seville, Septemher I8i2. 
A n.onnment to hi* memory has been ereeti-d on tin* fatal spot on wliieli this ineri- 
toiioii.H olfn n* (dosed his brave and hononraidc I'areer. 
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fommainl of Major-Gonoral Cooke ; 
after revk^win^ wliieh, jind also tho 
Sj)aiiisli troo])H, liis Grace* |)<*rfonn- 
0(1 Ins tour of inspection, coinincni- 
cincr on tin* ri^lit bank of the riv(»r 
Santa Petri, and pursnin^ tlitj Avbole 
liin* of (lefeiici* to tln‘ naval arsenal 
ol* (’arac<-as. Tlio att(‘ntion wliich 
tin* Duke l>estowed u])ou tin* several 
j)oiuts of (U*f(*nc<» ])l}iiin(‘d by, and 
(‘Xeciited nnd(‘r tbe ordi‘rs of that 
distin^uisbed oilicer, (ilen(*ral Loid 
JiVni'ilocb, prov(*d tin* iinjmrtanc*' 
\vbi(“ji be atl.aclj4‘d to this stronti' po- 
sifion ; and tbe ‘satisfaction bis (irac(‘ 
e\pr4*sse(l intln* \vbol4*arranLii*nH‘nts, 
pr4)ve4l liow biiibly iIh'V noM iled that 
wbieb ti«4‘y recei\4‘(l — niKpialifu'd 
praise. 

'1 Iw* Duke* r4‘turn4‘d, accompanied 
I)y (b‘iuMal (’ooke*, t4) (’adiz, \vb4‘r4‘ 
be was to in(*4‘t at a dinm*!*, uiven by 
tin* Ambassaelor, all tin* most re~ 
sp4‘4‘ta])b‘ iiU'rclijmls 4)f Caeliz, bead- 
ed by tlu'ir \ enerable Consul, tin* late 
Sir James Dull*. Tlie'sr l)4*ini5 priu4*i- 
p^.lly Iiisb, 4)1' tiu* (b'seendants of 
liisb, tbv'ir national ])ri(b‘ w as t:ra- 
tili(*<! in sbariiiii’ tin* splendid bospi- 
lalilies of bis Maji'sty’s repre'scnta- 
ti\4‘ al (In* same boavtl with their ve- 
n4)wm‘d countryman. In all tlii'sear- 
ranci'enu'nts, tin* Ambassulor sln'Wt*)! 
bis nood tact. All pe'rsojis saw tlu' 
Hero, and all in tbeir ])rop4‘r cin‘b*. 

On tin* day 4)f tbe 4‘i\ic dinner a 
((U4*siion nas eb'bate'd in tbe C urb's, 
wbicb (I'l'minate’d in a m*\v triumpli 
l<»r tin* lli'ro. A nmtion Inn in^ bv*en 
made*, to e’onfer ein “ (b'ln*! alissimo 
ihr l)\{hi (if Cmihul Ixadntfdy t/ic ()/• 
(It I of' flit roisoit fl(‘ OrOf' { iroidt n 
i '!'<((,) it, was 4)11 tin* ])oinl of be- 
iiii: carri4’4l by ae-clamatioii, wln'ii 
a jin'cldliuLi' ])ri4*st ( who was af.er- 
wards i onfessor to tin* b(*l4)V4*d I'Vr- 
jiainb)) implor4*d tbe* (\)rt4*s to be'si- 
late, ur:.:imr, Ibal altbouu’b a 4*r4)wn 
was but .an inaeb’ftuati* re'^vard fen* 
tbe ser\iies of tin* (ire'at AVe'lIiiiu- 
tou, yt*t in tin* name* of tlu'ir holy 
re'liuion — Here tin* murmurs, now 
swe'lb'd teiupreiar, sib'uci'd tin* priest. 
Tlii'si* obnoxious eibjections wewe 
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lieard with indignation, ainl a Peru- 
vian dej)uty, Avitb all bis e emntry’s 
lire in liis lieart, started to the* 'rri- 
biine, and crie^d, “ Pkri.sii all oluoi s 
nisTi.NCTioxs ! Did the Great Wed- 
lin^toij, wlien be drew bis sword fur 
our cenintry and our li])4*rty, ask for 
Avlnnn lie* fou^lit tlie battle* > Did be 
eiiejuire wln‘tbe*r lie risk(*d bis valu- 
ed life fell* (’albe)lic or for Iieietic y 
No ; be foiiiilit for tin* libe'ity e^f bu- 
nian nature*, without re*fi*rencc to 
cre*e*el, to eoiintry, or to colour ! 
Shall we*, them, be found so mean, so 
narrow-lie‘artefl, as to withliobl enie^ 
bemonr wliie-li we have y4*t tbe ])ow- 
4*1- to be*stow Forbid it, Spaniards ! 
LeU 4)111* uniteel acelaniatiun.s confer a 

eli'.tine-tion, wbleb ix more* liononre'd 
by liis ace'eptanci*, tban by our l)e- 
ste)\\al !” 

'i'iitd elistiiifrnixbe'd e>rator and ])a- 
triot, 1)4)11 Aiiiiiistin Arifiie‘lb‘s, tol- 
l<)we*el, aiiel took that oce'jLsion to ])i*o- 
iniune'e* a Lrlowinu’ eiiloj^dum on ibe 
tran‘'ce*mb‘nt ser\ ie*e*x of tin* Duke*. 
Tbe'speci b of tbi> li):^]i3y-:^ilted man,* 
nbicb would Jnive* ebun* honour to 
tin* Ix'st days of aiicii‘nt Roman (*le>- 
e[m‘iie*e*, was p'i*<*t«*d ein all side's, and 
freepieiiily inli'nupt(*el, by tbe most 
entbusiastic e‘xpressions of ap))roba- 
tion. “ (‘one'eeleda ! conc»*eb‘da !” 
((bant4*d I irranted ! ) Avas shouted 
from all side*-.'' 'J*be wbininir monk 
ira\e w ay. A de[>ntati<)not thele.adiiii.;' 
nn‘mbei.s of tin* ( orle's was iiann*d 
to atte*nd the feillouim; d.ay on tin* 
Duke, to aiiiu>uiice* tliis ne*A\*niark e»f 
tin* n.ation.al ln>maa'e’. Tbe (late*) 
(\melesa de* Chiu C'lmii (cousin to 
tbe Kiiiirs of France* and Spain ), who 
bail been fore*ed into an union Avitli 
tbe uji^tart Goduy, Avas at lbi*i ]>e*- 
riod ri***idinir in (’adiz A\itb her bro- 
ther, tin* Cardinal Don C'arlos Ronr- 
1 ) 011 , in a state of perfe ct retin*rneiit ; 
not baviinr appe*are*d in ])ij|)lic sine e* 
In*r ])rolliirate* liiisbaml bad lied from 
Aranjnez — liappy to ese a])e Avitb life 
from the'tury ot po])nlar iinlii^natiou. 
1 lavinp:be'ardoftln*decre*e for confer- 
ruiir tbe Or<b*r of tbe* Cioldeu Flee*ce* 
on tbe Duke, this ‘lenerous and 
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* All tin* tlei'iral iiirnibiTs of tin* ('ortrs Wi'n* ’lot t.uiitrd with this inirrow ami 
f( « liin*. Soim* of \V<‘lIini;loirs wannest supporter*? were nimni^st the ho.h «)l'(lie 
<k‘ii;v ; ami all who reeblleet the manliness of .StMior rorrero in a^s^‘rtinJ; ihe elaiinsof 

his (ir.iee to am. the imxoi.u.s the nation eonhl hestow, nuiNt allow tli.U the di.iAen- 
nown <liil not always coAcr a shallow. brain, nor the priost’s robe r, coUl or iiiiirr.iti*- 

fnl hi'art. 
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)>atrlotic woman dispatched an of- 
iicer of her houscliold to cono;ratu- 
lute his Chact*, and to request, in her 
name, his accepUince of tlie costly 
collar and jewel of the order for- 
merly worn by her unworthy tyrant, 
hut which had been the property of her 
family for affes ; regrettinct, that the 
state of seclusion Avliich she had vo- 
luntarily embraced, precluded lier 
from any public demonstration of 
that resnect and admiration in which 
she held her country’s saviour ! 

The magnificent present thus of- 
fered, could not be declined. Its in- 
trinsic worth (upwards of 30,000 
dollars !) was its least \alu(*, compa- 
ratively with the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under Avhich it was pre- 
sented. W(‘Ili])gton r(‘cei\ (‘d it with 
every expres>ion of gratitude, and 
liaving been permitted to make his 
personal ackiunvhHlgments for the 
princely trift, left the generous donor 
i*A*eu more gratified tlian him on 
p’boin she had bestowed this s])leu- 
did favour. 

Ill the meantime, immense prepa- 
ratioris Avere going forAvard for a 
grand ball and supper, to b(‘ given by 
the nobility of Spain, tlieu assembled 
at Cadiz, to tlie iieAv Grandee, and 
which had lieen in progress from the 
first day of his arriA'a!. Thirty tliousand 
dollars had been, in the first in-stance, 
suhscrihed by the iiobh* families who 
had found a refuge in that city ; but 
of this sum, three-fourths had been 
already expended in fill i rig up and 
decorating that ])ortion of tlie build- 
ing called the Ilospicio, in Avhieh this 
splendid fete was to be given. I’he 
managing committee fi-oiiiposed of 
iiftblenien of the, first rank,. and of the 
modem school of taste) found it ne- 
cessary to make a second call ; on 
wliicli occasion the old Priiicesa 

B e, awan* of the straitened 

cirenmstaneef- to wliicli many mem- 
hers of the most illuHtrious and an- 
cient houses of Spain were tlien re- 
duced, came forward Avitli her splen- 
did addition of ten thousand doIlaiH, 
ard the Diupie del Infantado iin- 
r'cdiately inscriiied Ids name for the 
-aiiif* sum. But had one liundred 
thousand dollai's been rctpiired, ho 
eager Avere tlie nobility to display 
their feeling of r<*sport find grati- 
tude by an entertainment worthy the 
occasion, that one dhy would have 


sufficed to collect that sum. The 
night being at length fixed on, in- 
vitations Avere sent to every indivi- 
dual whose rank entitled them to ap- 
pear at the Court of Spain — of which 
numher there Averc several Imndreds 
in Cadiz and Isla. Invitations Avere 
also addressed to the Spanisli and 
British general officers, lieads of 
departments, and general staff ; also 
the admirals and captains of both 
fleets, and to all the British visitors 
at Cadiz who liad the entree of the 
Ambassador’s saloon. 

The British (\msul Avas honourcMl 
Avith Jiftg cards, to he filled nj) with 
the names of such of tin* respcctahlc 
merchants and their familii‘s as 1 m» 
should select. The I^n tuguesc, Si- 
cilian, and other foreign coiisiiK, 
Averc coinidimenliMl Avith tickets for 
their families ; hut in this lihcral dis- 
Irihution v»f favours, by some o\er- 
bight, the (’onsul for the Vtuti H States 
Avii'- unbu‘kily forgotten. I'hc Ki*- 
puhlican beagle was all in a lluttiT 
at tin* unintentional indignity. f)ri 
a repn‘sentation to the Coinmittei* 
by tin* Consul, an apology was made 
for the omission, fi!id cards of imi- 
tation, in blank, to the number of 
twenty, A\ en* imm(‘diately phiciMl in 
his hands as the ainenftc hntiorahU '' 
— but Jonathan made* it ipiile a no- 
I'nninI afiair; iiiMsting on an efjiial 
iiumlMM* of cards as w(*r(* besiow(‘d 
on the ( oiisul of Great Biilain. We 
Avere just then on the eve of a Avar 
Avith the States of stripes and stars, 
(ami shiAery). Sonn* private dis- 
cussions took place, during which it 
was belii*vcd the wishes of the hero 
of the fV-te vverr* consultcil,and Avhiidi 
ended, l^u• the sake of harmony, in 
eomplying with the American Con- 
surM/YY////,w7/o//, ( rntlii'r than request,) 
and fifty cards were affitialhi, or at# 
least inoio eeremaniaushjf than cee- 
(Jiallg, ]uesenled. This (*onrf*ssioii 
(which w'as, I bi'lieve, the subject 
of a report to the States), liad tin* 
i*flect f/f introducing a nioli of sleck- 
lieaded gentlemen from the W estern 
Worhl, (i hiefiy raptains and siipiT- 
cargoes from Bhihuh'lpliiii and N(*w 
Yoik,) in long-skirted coats and inui- 
keeii breei lies— all redolent of tar 
and tahaeea — amongst the (unhroi- 
dered crowd ! But even tlieir Ke- 
piiblican vanity must have quailed 
under the mortifying sneers of the 
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noble Senoras who appeared to loath 
the touch of their tanned and un* 
gloved ])avvH. 

The night for which so much costly 
pr(»paration had been made at length 
arrived — the first of the year 1813 I 
livery milliner, embroidress, shoe- 
niak(‘r, tailor, and sempstress, had 
been in re(|uisition during the pre- 
ceding week, while Monsieur Coze,* 
witlia score of supernumerary cooks, 
with perhaps as many more Italian 
confectioiHTs, table-deckers, and llo- 
rists, were racking their inventive 
faculties to give new b^atures of ele- 
gance to their department of the en- 
t(*rtainment. Painters^ poftSy lamp^ 
lufhtns^ and others of tin* illuminatiy 
W(*re equally busy in their respective 
spliercis. The grand entrance ojn‘n- 
i‘(l at eight o’clock ; in a short time, 
several hundreds ol the guests had 
assemhled ; the chief saloon was that 
s]mcioTis u-allery which occupies the 
whole front of tliis inaii'nilicent Iniild- 
inir, the name' of which, H4»spicio,f 
implies tin* u^(‘ for Avliich it was in- 
tended ; the r(‘ar of the bnildinii' was 
as y(q unfinished, and jirohably may 
remain so for fifty y<‘ars. The Spani- 
ards manage the*<e matters very lei- 
snri'ly ; for tin* nvie church, its neigh- 
bour, had then /ev///// r<*ache<l its in- 
tended height, but not niofed in, al- 
fhongh comm(*ncr‘d in the early part 
of tin* last century. 

lly a great oversight in the (\>m- 
mitt(*(* of .Management, afl the win- 
dows, front anti rear of this immense 
gallery, had het'ii blockt'tl up by 
transpan*ncies, <*ml)h*matical of Wel- 
lington’s V ictories, i'^t*. classically de- 
signedand beautifully executetl ; be- 
hind tln*se were well-secured stages 
td’ lamps, which set nil a])prehensit)ns 
ol accitlents from fire at deliance ; 
but that in*cessary element vv'as 
wholly exchided. Hefore two hours 
had elapsed from the commencement 
of the ball, this s])acious saltnm bt*- 
canie most uncomft)rtably warm ; 
tin* floating st(*am of heat made sad 
havo(‘ on the curled heads of the 
ladi('s ; parti«*s of whom, with their 
(louhtg warm admirers, might be 
se«*n rushing towards the grand 


door to inhale a breath of pure air. 
Meanwhile the company increased 
to the full number invited — tu'ehe 
hundred ! Shortly after midnight, 
the cries for Air! air! became loud 
and general. The heated atmosphere, 
w^as tlH*n absolutely insupportable. 
Ilie poor Ducpie de Higar and his 
brother the classical (Jonde de Sal- 
vatiera, the most active of the inana- 
gu*rs, saw with grief some of their 
beautiful transparencies ripped open 
by the swords of tlie Guardias ! (.’ui- 
dad Rodrigo, that cost the brave Wel- 
lington eleven days’ siege, sunk be- 
neath a single sabre stroke, whilst 
])roud Salamanca was reduced to 
shreds by a mt and thrust ! The 
Avork of demolition next extended 
to the glass, Avhich AV'as unceremo- 
niously j)ut out of pane — but in (*f- 
fecting this object, the effluvia ari- 
sing from the })ufted-out oil lam]>s 
became Ijorrihly offensive. Tins an- 
noyanee, however, Avas endnr(*d for 
nearly an lionr Avith great fortitude, 
Avhen ns n r»*lief, ami Jong beft)r(4 
tin* inten(h*d tinn*, tin* .sn])per pa- 
\iiion Avas throAvn open. A scene 
tin*!! ])n*s»*nt(‘d itself, which for de- 
licacy of taste, ntild ‘^])leiidour in ef- 
fe<*t, eonld not be snr])assi*d — the 
A cry sight was refreshing! 'fliis ]»a- 
A ilion was fornn*d hy (‘iiclosinir, roof- 
ing-iii, and Hooriiur a spacious court. 
’I'lie inmieiisi* ,'q)artment thus rrea- 
t(*d, was lin(‘d thronirhout Avith tine 
AAhite calico, fancifully Ihited into 
compartnn'iits, in the centre of each 
of vvhieli \\(*re medallions of all the 
Rritish and Spanish (h'n(*rals of the 
day in pairs, surrounded by Avreatlis 
of laurel cut in rich lii een foil. "I'ln* 
scafTold poles Avhi<*h >u]>ported the 
tem])orary roof, were in like man- 
ner covered Avith the same siuev- 
Avhite material, to resemble Doric, 
pillars, enriched by a spiral wreath 
of laurel and oak leav(*s in foil, ami 
interspersed Avitli the rose, the this- 
tle, ami the shatnro<*k, surmounted 
hy the Engli'^h and Spanish crowns. 

Ilclicv4*d from the sulVocating at- 
ini)sphcre of the saloon, the company 
could here range in free enjoyment, 
anxiously aAvaiting the signal for ta- 


• “ Ufud rooli of f hr// r, late of the Rov.vi. Talack,” wla^se ino'st imiwrtaiit oflicer 
is dignilietl by the title of Grund Officer of the Mouth 
f HospUal. 
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kiiip: places at tlic bainpiet. The 
iiolileineii oflhiatinir as stowarda, 
took post cHt tilt* head of each table, 
of which t}M*ro wt*re twenty, with 
covers laid for sixty at eacli. 

Beneath a triumplml arch, splen- 
didly illuminated with variegated 
lamps, Avere twotranspanmeiesof the 
busts of Fenlinand A ll. and George 
III., underneath which was that of 
Wellington, with the motto 

ESeVtiNK AORADEDU O.”’*^ 

A fcAv yards in front of tins grand 
ornament of the pa\ilion, a table 
])laced eroHswaj's was appro])riate<l 
for our Ht*ro and the chief of tin! 
nobility of tlie lirst runh, from whence 
a Aiew of the sph'ndid Vinip-dUrd 
could be olitained. AMiile all were 
on tlie lip-toi* of <*\pectation,a royal 
guardsman liastily presentt‘d himstdf 

to tin* Ihincesa lie e, and ])ut 

a small sera]) of ])ap(*r into her hand, 
whicli had just b<*(‘n deliv<‘red at tlie 
door by a nn*ssiMig(‘r, w ho tied 

^ the instant he rlelivered it. 'J'liepajier 
^vas addressed to the Princ<*sa, and 
maiked“A«/v/</,///<7/^>/” j Tii»‘]>eru.sal 
of this mystiM'ious jiaper seemed to 
has c jietrilied h(*r w ith horror — the 
word 'J'/mrioti ins oluntarily es- 
<*ii})ed ii<’r li])s; in an instant sin* was 
snt . omid.'d hy her jieeis, to whom 
she jniiiouiiced in a whis|>er the iii- 
t'^llirencc she had just receiveil. 
"i’ll*' ilero of the scene, who, to his 
utrer astonisiinient, found himself 
<»ppressed hy the svaiiiie-t caresses 
liom the ladies, could not umh*r- 
stand the mothe bu this sudden and 
cNtraordinary sensation, and ])rotest- 
atitiiisol fidelity, “ il(i>lala innf 
i'rom the nohleuK*!!, svho s«*emed to 
hum with indignation, “ every sword 
sei*iiii*<l ready to h*aj) its scabbard.” 
At lenulh it w'as intimated to the 
Duke that the mysterious note svhich 
ciused this stranire interruption to 
the joys of tin* feast, <'oiitaim*d the 
astounding inrormation, that the vi- 


ands placed on tins table at which 
his Grace had been invited to pre- 
side, were poisoxed ! ! 

That such a corninnnication was 
actually made, although tin* <*ircum- 
stfincc was confined, for that night, to 
the few vsdio sat at the seh*ct tahh*, 
consequently unknown to the great 
body of the guests, is an undoubt(*(i 
fiu't; and that it was for some minut(*s 
believed, vwas ]>ainfu]]ymanifc*st from 
the deep feelings of indignation, irrii*f, 
and astoiiisluin*nt felt by all on its 
aimoum emeiit. When, how(*ver, the 
matter was explained to the Dulo*, 
he saw at ouee into the plot, and sup- 
pressing his OW’D si'iitimenls on a 
thiiii*: so mean and eoiitenqitihle, he 
laiigh(*d most heartily; ami lakiiiL'' tlie 
old Princesa on one arm, and the 
Mar(]iiesa, her daiejliter, on the other, 
lie eheerfnlly led lliem to their plac»*s 
at tin* table, w’ln*re the wdiole (‘oiiipany 
beinir seated, he smilimrly ohs4*r\e(l, 
“ 1 sehhim i‘at suj)pers; hut on this 
ha]ipy oeeasioii, I shall set my kind 
liieiids an e\amph‘.”ii 'Die siwual 
for the eonum*m einent of tie* fea‘'t 
brok<* from tin* siU lu* trumpet station- 
ed under tin* canopy. The hands 
<‘au<rht tin* sound, an<l in an instant 
all was clatter ami eonfKh‘nee. fin* 
Duke insisted on /a,s//m/of eviTydish 
within his reach, ( ouhl his (h'liiihted 
entertainers resist the exainph* 'flic 
y////,vo///,7/ehampagne, too, w as ipialled 
in tlow’inir hiimjiers, and all past ter- 
rors wen* foigotten in rem‘U<‘d joy 
and hilarity. It has alreaily he(*n olj- 
served, liow’ little the Spanish hurn s 
are aecustoineil to eomaail or control 
tlioir ardour; and man\ a ]o\e1\ lip 
invited tin* hereof the fete to rec(‘i\e 
her ‘‘V*i\al \i\al V’elliiiiitoii I ” as 
she sipjied the spai kling w ine, and 
‘‘ kissed the ritji ! ” 

'J’here w'us om* indi\i<hial in tlu* 
<'(mi])any who ])ossessed a more than 
eonnnon sliare of sensiliility of heart, 
and delicti, ey of feeling, liis fare w as 


* Spain graU’fal ! -f- immeditite ! iinwnHntc / 

f Tm'isoa. § I'litil ihNitli. 

' Tie* irihiinoii^ aot alioM* all mini to wmm <llsr(»vi'n*tl s<»tn»* time aftn* to have 

o.iuwme i! ill tin* 'iWtiillia of a rcrUiiii l^•lu»l•a (i , the widow of an lnt«Mid«MU<\ 

* ho had {ipplifd for. and hail hn-ii refused ti< ket-^, nnd who, in her raj;e and ilisap- 
; ointment, took thi,s |•l•veT^g^! to give a inoim-ntaiy interruption to the hajmliiess <d* 
the nlj^ht. The irrHer was also djUttUlveied to be her eortejo, an ex-raptain of one cd 
to< <o|.uii.d ov;iuu iits of Sj»rtin, who had been ilisinissed tlie army, and wln», straii'O* 
to ><i,, lived oii the lMaiev<»leuce of tlu* Uritisli government and people /hr i/nirSf after 
his tli^ht from Spain, in the a8«*imc(l character of eoifstilu(h>nalif,t / 
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the index oF liis kind find generous 
soul; and neverwas the beam of pure 
delight more strongly pourtrayed on 
tin*, hiiinaii eounteiiam'e, than tliat 
wlneh now lit up the features of the 
Uritish Ambassador in that happy 
hour. He idolized Jiis illustrious bro- 
ther, and evtuy feeling of his aftec- 
lioiiate heart was gratified. 

'fowards the close* of the banepiet, 
th(* truin)>et once more sent fortli its 
souikI. i'Aevy glass was lilh‘d. A 
stiict sih*nc<* succ(‘ede(l. “ Wfaj.ive.- 
ToN I l)t ui r (’rii)\j> llooRioo,” 
was ])r(moiuu*ed l>y the* Ih incesa, and 
drunk with (‘iilhusiasin. S<‘veral iiii- 
initi's (‘lapsed Ixd’on* the che(‘rinir, 
the \ ivas, and tirdJiiiLi' (»f iilass aL'‘aiiist 
ghi'.'^, allowed tin* ll(‘ro to nMurii his 
hriei, hut iui]>ressi\ e thanks ; which 
lu‘ concluded by giiiiig ‘‘Viva Ks- 
jciuna,” which was r(‘c(‘ived with 
e\c! V deinoii'-tratioii of iirated’ul ap- 
]»lause. 

I lu‘ cliaiiipairm* Jiiid burirundy 
went !):islvl\ round, and a \ari(‘ty of 
i(»asls \\('»*c (hank at (‘\<‘r\ table; not, 
h(nse\(‘r, \cith ti»e rcirulaiity (d’ an 
1 ai-ll^h luiaUinn, w hcie the chairinaii 
iu N as luiile, but ratlua* in tin* iiiaii- 
iu*i ol an old Diitih coiua'Vt, wlu‘u* 
(‘\(‘r\ p(M fonu'cr suiiir or playml his 
own air. In this jo\ous assiMublaLU*, 
each uol)leiuan or lady [)ro[>osed bis 
own toast to e\ciy buiujicr, and a 
Miiiiiiuii' lire ot tiu*se coiniiliiuentiiry 
( irusiousw as kepi up for half an hour, 
aiiieUt -heads ot “ \ iva, \i\al’’ The 
d.iin iicj had already n'connuein cd. 
'The iiehlcs oMCt* more graced the gay 
saloon, now completely puriliial by 
tin' admission ()f the morning breeze; 
cud the younuer members id’ tin* d(‘- 
L^hied party (lid not sejiarate until 
hours alter the Ihuo and his friends 
l ad taken their kind fanwxell. 

I’he next day w as oin' <d' busiin*s>. 
Slnoth alter breakfast, th(‘ signal for 
a jiacKel in the bax from far.' land, in 
//r( was made to tin* Ambas- 

^ador by t('lcgr,iph. 'i'he aiisiety (d’ 
th(‘ l)uk(‘ for' the r('ci‘ipt of the dis- 
patcln s and papers was such, thatlui 
imm(Miat(‘l\ hurrh'd out to the al- 
mada, wlnua*, Liazing oxer the broad 
and lolly sea-wall, bis eyes siuMned 
to chiile ihe xvimls and w ax I's for their 
tardiness in wal'tmu' on the object (d* 
Ids keen attrition. * At hnigtli the 
C()ns(d-boat w as se(‘n t(» approach, and 
in a texv seconds tin* ])ack(‘t burrmd 
oil for the p(nt of St Carlos. Tlic 


Duke was aecompaniod on tlmt oc- 
casion by his brother. Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley, Mr Secretary Vaughan, and 
one other person. On the dispauli- 
boat nearing the shore, Mr Vaughan 
ran foiAvard to expedite the delivery 
of hdters, by liecoming himself the 
bearer. In anotlier quarter of an hour 
the Times newspa]>er was sprinid on 
the coping of the ainjile wall, xvhile 
the anxious Duke devoured its con- 
tents with an intensity of feeling 
which may he well conceived, when 
it is understood that it contained the 
memorable bulletin which announced 
th(‘ xNsmn.ATioN of thf Frknch 

ARXIV I N Rl ssi V I 

Aft(*r reading this terrific docu- 
ment, th(‘ Diik(‘ reinain<‘d in silent 
al>stracti()n for some luomenN. Sir 
Henry (‘Vidaimed, “ Ihmnparte s svn 
/.s' Sit for i ( rr !" — “ Xo, sir,” observed 
tlie ])(*is(ui to xvbom I liave alluded, 

“ only eclipsed ; Ins contpievor is in 
C adiz ! Tlu‘n‘ xvas a dc/ree of pre- ^ 
sumjitioii iu tlu* (‘\]>ressjon xvliicli 
tb(‘ n‘lali\<‘ rank of tluvpartic^J coedd# 
not sanction, and xvbicli not even 
the enthusiastic admiration 'wbicb 
])rompt(‘(l it cmild (‘\«‘use. Rut tin* 
l)uk(* (lid not b(‘sto\v (me unkind or 
aiimy look on tin* ])(*vson who, in tin* 
xxarmtb of bis tei'linu'', “O uni:uard- 
(‘dlx ifax(* utt('raiiC(‘ totluuu. On the 
(•(Uitrarv, a smib’ olTood-natuiv' s(*al- 

ed bis foririx (‘iicss, wbicb added (if 
that c>(‘re ])ossibl(‘ ) to bis almost de- 
xotioiial respi'cl for that truly izreat 
man. 

Tin* Duke s(*(‘med to count tin* 
moments that kejit him iVoui tb(*army. 
Then* XX as no party at the Ambas- 
sador's that day; it xvas one *»f 
(b‘ep and imiiortant Imsincss. Tin* 
Duki* x\ as at bis xx ritinir-di'sk in a 
(piari('r of an luuir after dininu*, and 
did not rise from it till after niid- 
niLdit. 

Rut one day now i('mained of tin* 
l(‘rm our H(*ro all(>tt('(l for bis absence 
from the army ; tb(‘ I'arly ]i:irt of 
wbicb XX as pascal iu x isits of cere- 
mony, and iu leax ('-taking of friends, 
but iu tiu* ex('iiiug, a nuist splendid, 
y(‘t.s(*l(H t party, at tlie Ainbas.sad(n*'s, 
once moia* surrounded bis (dace xx itb 
all the rank and Ix'auty of Spain. 

The Duke promenaded the rooms, 
juliniriiiir the xarious dancing gToiqis, 
Mqqxorting on om* arm thi' loxely 
Manpicsa d(‘ Santa ('rnz,on the oilier 
the young Duquesade Santo Lorenzo 
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who, then fresh in the court circle, 
with all the attractions of youth, grace, 
and unaftected loveliness of manner, 
could not hiil to interest his Grace ; 
thougfh not strikingly beautiful, she 
had tliat winning sweetness of man* 
ner which rendered those charms 
w'hich nature had, with no niggai'd 
hand, bestowed on her, doubly en- 
gaging. The dark and lustrous eye 
of the beauteous Duquesa de Frias 
never looked more “ unutterable 
things'* than wh(»n the Hero, at one 
period of the night, drew her soft and 
yielding arm tlirough his, to lead her 
tlirough the cro\vd of wheeling waltz* 
ers. The delighted little Duejue, her 
husband, and the {much less delight- 


ed) Prince of An^lona, her caveliere 
servente^ followed in their ti'ain. There 
was but one sad thought to cloud the 
pleasures of that happy night. It was 
to be the last / The next morning’s 
dawn was to light the Hen» on the 
road to his victorious army — That 
morning (*ame too soon ; almost over- 
■whelmed by caresses, he took a re- 
luctant leave of these gay scenes at 
one o’clock, and in a few short hours 
his bark had crossed the liay. W’el- 
lington was lost to their admiring 
gaze ; but the friendly rerollection of 
the CV)NQrEUOK in Cadiz will never 
be eftaiTd from the hearts of the 
grateful Gaditanos. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF DLAC'KWOOn’s WVr;\ZINF. 


I AM, Sir, one of those who were 
of opinion that wJien the measure of 
♦Roman Catholic Kmam ipation came 
before the country, proposed and 
supjiorted by tlio (ioveniment,it was 
better that it should succeed. I saw 
Ireland the scene of fearful atritation, 
which seemed almost to threaten the 
jnditical existence of the united king- 
dom, and the object of this agitation 
was everywdiere avowed to be eman- 
cipation. I saw that as the House of 
Commons was constituted, not even 
all tlio force of Government could 
effect anything for the suppression of 
so alarming a ferment, unless the 
House was first indidged with an 
Emancipation Bill ; and upon a view 
of these circumstances, I, ill common 
with many who saw as I did, and 
were alike mistaken, wished suc<*ess 
to the measure, which we vainly 
thought was to tranquillize Ireland. 

I state this plainly, hi»cause I think 
it hetter to acknowledge that I was 
myself deceived, than to attempt to 
deceive others. It is an attenqit to 
deceive others, wlien those who 
warmlv advocated the Bill, upon the 
ground of the excellent effect it was 
to have upon the state of' society in 
Ireland, turn round now and say, 

* Gh, but we did not say when this 
effeet was to take place, and we ne- 
ver exoected that such elements of 
discord were so soon to be set at 
Test,” with much more to the same 
purpose. This is nothing but paltry 


Hbiirtlinff: citlier they are deceiNino 
tbt‘ ]>ul>lic now, or they did decei\i‘ 
it at the tinn* tin* bill was in progress, 
for no man of sensi^ or <‘andonr will 
deny, that the ]>romlse and thi‘ in- 
ducement held out, both in Earlin- 
ment and out of Parliaimmt, was the 
immediate amelioration of those evils 
which made Ireland a curse to the 
empire. What advocate of Roman 
('athoUc Enmncijiation wonhl ha\e 
dared to say, or would eien haie 
allow(‘d himself to think, that eight 
months after the measure had been 
<*arried, and carried without l estric- 
tion or security, or any other clog to 
render it unpalatable, Ireland shouhl 
be found in a much worst* state than 
when the withholding of emnneijia- 
tionAvas .‘very where cast in onr teeth, 
as the cause and the excuse of the 
piil)lic crimes whicli made the roun- 
try shocking to conteiiiplati* V It is in 
lain to deny a fact so palpable ns tht* 
completedisnppointmentoF the hopes 
of the Protestant friends of emanci- 
pation; but it is worth while t<» en- 
quire in what way this tlisniqioint- 
nieiit has taken ])lnce, and to glaiKM* 
at what may now be iie<*essary to 
avert or subdue tbosi* evils which 
emancipation has so completely fail- 
ed to remove. 

The error of the Protestant n<lvo- 
cates of emancipation may be divi<lf*d 
into tAVo parts : they estimated too 
lightly the strength and importance 
of tlie party who consider theniBelves 
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in^ of the Relief Bifl ; and they esti- 
n)at(Ml far, far too hi^^Idy, the lati- 
tude, and consequent good conduct 
of the Roman Oatholic people of Ire- 
land. He who travels in Ireland now, 
Avill find almost every man of the 
Protestants of the North, with hiini- 
ing in his heart, and a scowl upon his 
hrovv. L(‘ss volatile and impetuous 
than the Papist of the South, he is 
>(‘t aait}it»‘(l hy conrtieting feelings — 
he is loyal hy principle and habit, and 
yet almost abhors the government, 
which he supposes to have deserted 
the priiudples of its foundation, and 
robbed him of his birth-rigfit, the po- 
litical ascendency of the religion 
which he jn-ofesses. He will not 
manif(*si his discontent by outrage 
and uiurdtT, as the Pomaii Catholic 
piMsaiitry of Munster do; but the 
bond of ids attachment to the British 
(lovernment is broken asunder. He 
may bnir and obey, but he no longer 
loves the powers that be; be ispidi- 
tically discontented, and labours to 
make otliers think as he does him- 
self. Amongst the Roman (atholics, 
at li*ast aniongst those who a])p<*ar 
bel'ore the ])nhlic, aiid in the public 
jouruals, which are understood to be 
the political organs of the Uoninn 
Catholic ]M*oj)le, the same hittenu’ss 
of feeling, and rancorous hostility to 
the in^titutiiMis of the <‘ouutry seem 
to exist as heretofoie, mingled only 
with a tone of sauc3Mriuinph for tlie 
vietorv tln'v have gained, and an tiii- 
blushing account of their determina- 
tion to usf* it for the very worst of 
])ui po*'<'s. Oo they join now in at- 
b'lnpts to soothe* the jMipulntioiijWliom 
formerly it was their boast to be able 
to “exasperate” at will? Do they 
tfirii that immense iiiibience which 
tl\<*y sbewt'd they ])ossessed for pur- 
pose's of disturbance, to the sujipres- 
siein of wicked and disorderly ha- 
bits? Do tlu'y fewin general and local 
assort (it iom' for the inv(»stigation, 
and renieely of the barbarous customs, 
and ferocious disposition of the oea- 
santry V Do they collei-t a “ renr’ to 
be a^^plied in the teaeldng of child- 
ren, ami in ])ri*miums feir cleanliness 
and neatiu'ss in the cottage's ot the 
poor? Do they, in sjim-t, act at all 
as if th<‘y were satisfied and gratefid, 
and.desirons to turn away from “agi- 
tation,” and to make their country 
really comfortable and happy? No 
HucU thing^they still revile, still 


threaten, still teach tlie peo|)le that 
the law a« it is administered, is their 
enemy, still hold out prospects of fu- 
ture and more terrible agitation than 
before; and while they do all this 
evil, on the one hand, they do nothing 
at all on the other for the improve- 
ment of the moral and social condition 
of the wild and uncultivated people. 

I do not say, that it was my expec- 
tation, or that of those who thought 
with me, that the Roman Catholics 
would all at once become as active 
to do good as they bad been to do 
evil, hut wo did expect that they 
would have become, at least passiv e- 
1}% good subjects ; and being satisfied 
that the law now knew no distinction 
between themselves and Protestants, 
be content with such means of ef- 
fecting ])ublic purposes as the law'' 
sain*tion«, and as Protestants arc ac- 
customed to employ. We did not 
ex])ect that Roman Catholic prii'sts 
wen* to continue to act as political 
agents, and convert the altar of (Jod, 
from which they should ]>reach no- • 
thing hut religious peace, into a ros- 
trum for the delivery of political 
harangues. If, remembc*riiig how 
dillicult it is for men to lay aside ha- 
bits congenial to their nature, even 
win*!! the ostensible reason of those 
habits has passed away, we antici- 
pated that this might still occur, 
in some rare instances ; we ha<l no 
doubt, but that it would be <pnckly 
suppressed, by tl»c reprobation of a 
liberated ami grateful jieople. Rut 
we were mistaken ; we find no such 
thing ; the priest who, instead of in- 
culcating the love of God, teaches 
the liatri'd (»f tlie police, is not scout- 
ed ns an enemy, but welcomed as a 
frieml. The miserable delusion of the 
jieasantry, that the law is made for 
them, as a scourge ami an oppression, 
is fostered and encouraged liy tliose 
who know all the falsehood of the 
delusion ; and tin* legal ni(*nns taken 
by the executive for the supjiression 
of crime, is h(*ld up to publio odium 
ns tyranny, because it does not pan- 
der to the basest popular prejudices. 

(V*rtainly the Protestant advocates 
of Kmancipntion did not expect con- 
duct like this in public matters; but 
still leas did they expect that all 
those engines of disturbance which 
had been used by public men, fot 
apimrcntly public ends, would be 
kept fit for action, in order to be em- 
ployed for tlio mean and sordid pur- 
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poso of obtainlii*^’ inoiu»y and places 
troin the terriiit*(I p^overiiuient. Yet 
such an ohji'ct has been vi*iy lately 
most imblusldnirly avowed, by a no- 
torious “ a^itritiir/' Avhose larifc share 
in till* ( .rttspf'rfUion of tlie. Irish Pa- 
pists ^vill not be foiyotten, as loner 
as his own shrill \oice is left to him, 
to tnnn])et fortli his deeds. This 
man, I mean Mr Shi(*l, who, when 
the news of the determination of Go- 
\ eminent with ri'speet to Ihnaneipa- 
liou arrivi'd in Ireland, was the first 
to ]>roelaiin ])eaee, no doubt n ith a 
\ iew of beinji'ainonu' the iirst to ‘^liare 
in the t>lenty which it would be in 
the pou er of the (_m>\ ernineiit to bi*- 
stow, now threat<‘ns a deejier, a 
darker, and more fearful agitation 
tlian behirc, nnh*''' oh nio*-t pa- 

triotic condition I nnh‘^> (hix eminent 
shall bestow mon* money and more 
patronaii'i* upon the Papist^. For thi'. 
inexpressibly paltry and disirracefnl 
cause; for tlie sake of puttin**' a few 
hundred jiounds in the year into the 
, pockets of the eloipietit patriot him- 
self, anil a fi‘w of his iellous, fin* 
peace of a whole kintrdoin will be 
iHsturbed, and a ferocious popula- 
tion aii’aiii be hallooed on to daily 
diviurbauce 'and midnierbt aH''as.^ina- 
tion. For this despicable end there 
\\ lilf’ to UM* the words of the orator 
hiin.>eif, ‘‘bi* the same appeals made 
to the jiopular and rdiirious pas'.ions 
of a cominunily whose jmwer will 
base irrej.'Uv increased, while their 
scns(‘ of their wroii^-^ will have ]H'o- 
j>oi tionably auLonented.” 

There is a candour of maliirnity 
about Mr Sliiel, a hardy avowad of 
political baseness, which is not a lit- 
tle extraordinary; and on no occa- 
sion of tin* many w hich he has seized 
iipo!i for speecli-makiiiLS did he ex- 
hibit this peculiar political amiability 
in a more strikini: inamier than upon 
the late occasion to which we have, 
alluded. This was at a jmblic din- 
ner, lately ^riv(*n ])y some of the free- 
holder-^ of the county of l^iouth to Mr 
Sliiel, wdio aspires to, represent that 
county in IVirliaTnent ujion the next 
\ 'camy: tin* orator of course tr(»ared 
:he lomp'uiy to a speech after diu- 
•»er; amt if it he true, as the poet 
f‘ini'^s, that men in tlieir cups lay open 
llic sec ret tbuiisrlits of their hearts, 
the avowals made on this, as well as 
on a fonner occasion, not easily to 
be forgotten, hy Mr Shiel, present a 


picture of Ids real principles, rath(»r 
too revolting for (*ven the most pre- 
judiceil to look upon wdth iiatienee. 
It was after dinner that Mr Shiel 
])ul)licly exulted in the crii(*l disease 
which was hurrying the brother of 
his sovereign to his most lamented 
death; and it was after dinn(*r that, 
the same Mr Shiel delivered liiinself 
of the respectable o])inioiis, of Axdiieh 
it is now my jnirpose to give, some 
account. 

After having gravely stated his hi*- 
lief that tin* shoutiiiL'’ of the rahble- 
mt*nt upon his health h(‘ini^ thank, 
was a ])roof of ])o]nilav feeling’, 
amounting to a “ demonstration” of 
his future success xvhen he should 
er^say the re])resentalion of Louth; 
he proc»‘cded in tliai spirit of lex ally 
to our form of yox eminent, so hi*- 
coming in a recently emancijiated 
Papist, to ])ress the exainjile of the 
repiihlicansofthe I nited States upon 
his auditory, and to lemimi them, 
tliat since thi'sc repiihlicans “ L'axe 
tin* pr»‘fei t‘m‘(* to men x\ ho had con- 
trihuted to the imlepemh'iice of their 
country,” it was the most obxioijs 
tliimr in the world, that if thi*v tol- 
lowed so irood an example, they 
would iri\ ea preference to him al) 0 \ e 
all other mini. 

Then followed an affectation of 
modesty, curiously out of kcepiiiL:' 
with. what jneceded, and what fol- 
lowed it ; and in the teeth of his ]n‘r- 
sonal claim, as one who had mainly 
coiilributeil to their imlepemlciico, 
he tells them, “ that should he not, 
su(*ceed,( the demonstration” in no 
wise notw'itlistaiidimr,) he w'onhl, 
w ith the utmost humility, iinpnte his 
disapp(‘hitmeiit to his ownnnwoi- 
thiness, and not to their most e\- 
eelleiit worships* want of jiich^- 
inent.” Mr Shiel’s modesty is, how - 
e\er, like the small part of an hour- 
glass, an exceeding tiny commodity, 
whiiMi serves to connect the much 
more snhstantial Imlk of assurance 
which lies fore and aft of it. 1 tmsli 
it is ])ardonahl4> to mix metaphor 
with siinih*, in writinir of what Mr 
Shiel has spoken — oie* is insensibly 
beifiiiled into mct.'iplmr, and into 
iianlical iibraseology too, by the be- 
W'jlderiii»r briiliaiiey of (be following 
passage, wbicli ibe orator, after bis 
Kinall burst ol modesty, is so com- 
placeiit as to use, no dintbt with re- 
Icreuce to itiintn'lf, “ We have at 
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lonp:tli ” ho says, « f^ot the fihip,” 
(<[uery, what (ha^H tlm ship Btaml 
for V) “ witliiii the and beyond, 

tljo bar, hut the wheel ih not yet to 
h(* plaeial in inexpcnieneed lumds, 
and you j)erliaps stand in as nuieh 
iKM'd of pilotace as ev(‘r.’* No doubt 
Mr Shi(‘l d(‘eins liiinself very eoin- 
]H‘lent to l)e tin* ])olitieal Pafinnrus 
in Ids pro]>os(‘d \oyaue round the 
liarhour <if f^overnmenl patronaire, 
;nid would with watchful \iew%keep 
in I lu* liiijh heacon of the Irish Su- 
licit<n-( ieiKM’alship, lowanls which 
hisuwn most ]>atriolic hM'lio'js tend. 

It would ])(• amusinir, if it were 
not so disirustinu', to hehold in this 
sjM'ech, tl»(‘ \Nor<ly maiinanimity, 
placed in jiivta-po^ition with tin* 
meanness (»f th(‘avo\\(*d d(*sin* for 
money ; the lofty ])atriotism, dwind- 
ling into the cra\ iiii: after |)e)i(‘e,and 
fh<‘ “ tliiohhinii heaits ol millions'’ 
sc'rucely disiniss^.d, wlnm th<‘ <“\- 
treme rt'^n'ci that “ iioin* ol tin* man- 
na of patronaii(‘ has di'opped up<.n 
the Konian (’atholics,” U introdu- 
ct*d. liCt tin* reader think ha* a 
moment of what materials tlie ma^s 
of the pajMst po])ulation tif lr(*land 
is compost'd- let him recolh*»*t the 
d(*[Uli <»f i<»norance, the darkin'ss of 
Idijotiy, the lamcntaMe p(‘r\crsity of 
moral |ninci]>le which so unhappily 
[a e \ ails annaiiist them, and lln'ii [le:*- 
iise that which is piedicaled h\ Air 
Sindh of the whole mass, men, wo- 
men and f ///A// r;/ ; fore\entln* in- 
lants must he counted in, to come 
\vithin a million and a half of tin* 
mimhci* .sj)ecitied ]»y the orat<*r. 
“ Sewn millions,” he says, of «nir 
fellow* citizf*ns carry ivi their own 
throbhinu- hearts, tin* el(*\atintr eon- 
sciousnes-«, that they an* nt last in tin* 
possessioti <if liberty, that their ii^uo- 
miiiious thraldom has been shaken 
4»IV, ami that they ha\(* ]n*en exall<'<l 
to tin* IcNcl ujnm Ashi<*h, in the c<»n- 
tJ'mplatimi of tin* law*, A\i* all at pre- 
sent stand.” 

“ l*'lc\ atinir(mns(dousii(’ss,” indeed! 
Look tin* horrihh* details of the 
(‘oi k cotispuacy ; h»ok at tin* state of 
the county of npperary, its imir- 
<h*rs, its ferocious j)0]>nlation, its 
temper towaials the police; and its 
t>riest, the Re\. Mr Spain. Rut sup- 
pose Mr Shiel's description Avere 
true, instead of h(‘ini; what it is, an 
idudlilion of franih* and audacious 
felly; Avhat Avoidd one expect to 


folloAV ? Surely some excitement to 
some noble end; surely a reeom- 
rneridation, use tlie “ elevation” to 
which tli(‘y had arrived, for the ad- 

vantajre of their country ; for its ad- 
vaneemeiit in knowded£re,"*ood order, 
and the restraint of brutal ])assions; 
but no, they arc* recomm(‘nd('dto us<‘ 
their elevation for a far different pur- 
jnise. I w ill not,” Air Sluel says, 

“ dis^ui^e my ow n siirjH'ise and re- 
tret, tliat sinc(‘ Me nu ftsurr has ln*cn 
settled, sonn* (‘xeeediiijjly nntoAVOrd 
a]>pointments have taken ]dace, nei- 
ther can w<‘ hide from oui sel\es the 
fact, that not as yet, n]nm tin* Iloman 
(’atljoli<‘s, has anyth' tin* manua of 
]»atrt»iaire ca**ually dropjied.” So 
much for the practical rc'^ult of the 
“ throhhihiT heart” and “(‘lexatins" 
C(mscitm^m*ss the ( j'ot (M'unu'nt ha^ 
at’tnally laid tlie lenieiity to make 
a]>pointnient*>A\ii]ioutseekinL'^toha\ e 
tiiem connt<'rsiLrm*d hy the Iw.ub'i’s 
ot the l;it(* Catholic A'^'^ociatii'ts ; but 
Air Shi(‘l says this i:i\inu* away of 
]djic<‘s without ui\ iiu^ ■ tin* Papists* 
any ihiiiLb must not continue, <-r by 
tin* (TOSS tif Saint Ihitiick, he’ll set 
the s(‘\(‘n uiiHion -, a; iih tin* “ tlu(»l)- 

biii'i* b(*art-‘,” toliclv U]> such ad(*\il 

of a row, as she.ll ca'*i into tin* shade 
all the bra\e doitiL'‘s by which they 
ohtaiued t‘mauci]>ation. — Ihiiam ij'ji- 
tij>n A\itln>ur a j)l'i'‘e ! a 1 ’l», then, for 
A onrcmancipation. I’ll tell \ on l at, 
s:;\ s the oiatt>r, '* they” (motUiinir 
the (io\erniin‘Ut ) ‘*th( \ tiiu>'t, 1 le- 
tn*at tin* A\ord, they a,/' /' ^ouk* 

j)racticfil ]>rool ol tlndr deteimina- 
tion, to Liive to the nn‘asur(' of i\*lief 
a s\i}*sfnutuil t fu rt ( /.< . ** inaiiiia of 
patroua-je,” ]dace, ^hiliiiuTs, 

and peiici*,) “ or i‘ls(* e </f 

out! nnn't JtU f/avfoa- 

tvut will f(r/.sr, from the iVn^tralitin of 
tlie nation'sl;np.*s,ai:vl men w ii! .iL.ii.i 
be found p(‘rlertly < o.;ij*ereni, and 
not at all nuAvillini:, to a(Iminist«*r to 
tin* passicnis of tin* ]n'o]iie that aiii- 
tation, wliicb tln'y knoA\ s,,n<‘ll hoAv 
to at>]>Iy.” And this is what Ave ate 
to tiet by the Kimmeijiaiion Hiif.’ 
'I'bis is to be tin* residf o\' baAinii' 
trusted, as I own I ditl trust, to the 

Aehejm*nt promises ofa people, plead- 
ing for an ecpiality of jmlitic.il rights. 
Tins emancipation, so lauded as tin* 
political ln‘a\en, toAvard which, and 
toward which alone, all tlieir \o\vs 
and pravi'is tended, is now di*scri- 
bed to be, when iinntU‘iuled by pl«(*4e 
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and money, an np^avatlon of their 
wrongs. The withholding of the 

manna of patronage,” is said to be 
**an injustice embittered by the morh^ 
ery of a valueless and abortive laivJ* 
Corporations, too, Protestant corpo- 
rations, are an absolute grievance ; 
they are all a rank offence in tlie 
nostrils of emancipated Papists ; and 
that of Dublin is described to be, in 
Mr Shiel’s easy and natural, and very 
recondite quotation — 

“ A cistern for foul toads 
To knot, and gender in.” 

Had the orator but looked into him- 
self, he might have apj)licd this quo- 
tation nearer home, and without so 
violently wresting it from its original 
application. 

** () wad some power the giftie gie iw 
To see oursells as others see us, 

It wad frae inoiiy a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notuiii.” 

I should now be unjustifiable in 
occiij)ying so much of your columns 
with this speech of Mr Shiel, were it 
not for its great importance* as the 
avowal of the sentiments of a man, 
who may be looked iqion as the or- 
gan <»f the most dangerous portion of 
the Homan (’atholics id* Ireland. It 
is not Popery, more than in the name, 
it is fierce Jacobinism, which distin- 
guishes the real simtimenH of this 
yrnrty. They have littb* religion, much 
republicanism, imineasural)Ie Muiity 
and selfisliriess, and e\ ery tbinir ne- 
cessary for nuolution, except tlie 
courage to come to bloAVs. 1 he se- 
rious avowal of the sentirnentM of 
sin*h a party, is well worthy of the 
attention of those who will have to 
guard against their inai'hinations ; 
and though the words I am about to 
state, were delivered after dinner, 
yet, as all the world, and Penenden 
Ileath, know iMr Shiel’s habit of 
previous co.npositlon, they may be 
takrui as a statement of the serious 
and deliberate views of the man. He 
speaks of the ])resent system of go- 
vernment (hanancipation Included) 
being continued, and delivers himself 
thus : — 

** The consequence will be, that 
the ( atholicH, without having been 
reimncilcd, will have ai;quired new 
means of enforcing their complaints. 
They will rally under their old lead- 
ers, will have been furnished 

with weapons from the armoury 


which the legislature will have sup- 
plied. They will enter again into a 
coalition, not religious but 
anti-anglican, in wliich they will have 
in their former organization so for- 
midable n model — nor will they he 
in want of standard-bearers. Indivi- 
duals who would, under otlnu* cir- 
cumstances, be disposed to adopt a 
difl'erent course, will be driven by 
the government itself into the recep- 
tacle of intemperance. Those who 
believed they had escaped from the 
vast wliirlpoolof faction, will he suck- 
ed back into the treunuidous vortex. 
Then will the same appeals b«* made 
to the popular and reliyious ])assions 
of a community, whose powers will 
hav<* greatly increased, ?rbf/e then- 
sense of their imnif/s will hove jiro- 
portionably omjmenfed, I’lu* peoph* 
will be told, that l''mnncipatioii bas 
otily giv(*n tin* means of redress, and 
tlH*y will be in\it(*d to its attainment. 
TlH‘y will tlwui be taught that by ad- 
mission t«) the Houst» of (’oinmoiis, 
bbnancipation has oidy thrown open 
the doors of the Augean stable, and 
opimed th(‘ inlet by which tin* great 
tide* of jM>pnlar emotion is to la* turn- 
ed into it, and the bardentul liea])s of 

1 )Utrescem*e are to be sw(‘pl tiway. 
t is then for the Clovenunent to de- 
termine (for it depends on tlioin) 
whether they will exciti* those scu- 
timeiits in the country, and raise up 
another, and a still more lauverful 
confeileracy, than that which had ex- 
isted, and tin* recollection of wliicli 
is surticiiuitly alluring to iinitc a re- 
ni'Wal of the ex])erinHUit — and let 
not the individuals ])c c*ondemned.” 

'i'his is indeed a bitt<'r lesson for 
those ^ho promoted ( ntholic Krnan- 
4'ipation, believing it to boa irnuisnre 
which would n'concile the Catholics, 
and make them g‘ood subjects. How 
likf* a fi<»nd does this man taunt us 
with our f(dly, and mock ns with tin* 
repeated statement of tin* power 
which we liavt; given, and which 
shall he used as a rod for our future 
terror and annoyance! With what 
audacious distinctness does he lay 
d<)wn tinj plan for the fnttire opera- 
tions, which shall compel us to sink 
from the level of ecpiality, to the de- 
gradation of servants, hound to f»bey 
the heck of those, who shall lead the 
new “ (’onfedera<-y !” Where is the 
anticipated security, where the hope 
of peace for unhappy Ireland r* ♦Still 
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Bhc is to be torn in pieces by furious 
(lemajrofyues, swelled by success in- 
to a tenfold insolence— still the po- 
])ular and rvlujiom passions of tlte 
coniiiiunity” are to be lashed into 
outrage, to serve the mercenary ends 
of a few political hypocrites, Avho 
woiihl traue upon their patriotism, 
and brawl away in their nefarious 
speculation, until their mouths are 
stopped witli the “ manna of patron- 
fifre.” 

If I ])c‘. asked, why I speak of the 
sentiments delivered by one man, as 
it' th(‘y (*x])ressed the thoughts of a 
whole body, 1 reply, tliat the <iuestion 
hits been anlicij)ated, by stating that 
the sj)eaker is the organ of a i)arty, 
arid thm-efore it is not unjust to take 
Ills opinions as tJieir opinions. But 
if Mr Shiel’s \iews he repugnant to 
those of the lloinan Catholics gene- 
rally, why has he not been replir'd to, 
and why luuc> not(»plnions so alarin- 
inir to tin; country, and so disgrace- 
ful to the indi\idual, and those who 
think with him, betui openly and 
scornfully disat owed r' When a no- 
torious Jind acti\e leader of a com- 
munity puts forth, in the name of that 
community, a statement <d’ the public 
conduct wliich they mean to pursue, 
it is reasonable to boliete tliat the 
stateniiUit is autlioriz<*d, or at all 
events ai eeded to, if it be not con- 
tradicted. Assuiiiing, tliiMi, that Mr 
Sliiel’s manifesto is a true declaration 
of what we are to expect from the 
Homan (’atholics of Ireland, in re- 
turn for emancipation, it lurhoves us 
ti» look very seriously to the result, 
lather the goviTiimeiit is to be bul- 
lii»d, or we are to liave another sys- 
tem of agitation far worse tJian the 
last ; aiid either alternative is nota very 
comfor table j)n)speet. Such is the 
V lew ])resented for the country gene- 
rally, while in Munster the “ confe- 
ileracy” of the ]>easiuitry to murdt»r 
Jill those whom they may deem dis- 
agreeable to tliciii, gives a shade of 


hoiTible darkness to the picture, 
which completes its terrifying aspect. 
With re8pe<‘t to the state of the South, 
nothing needs to be added to the ad- 
mirable view of it given in your 
Oidober number, in the paper on 
“ The Irish Estimates.” The ordinary 
process of law is utterly urie(|ua] to 
the necessity of the case ; it is mani- 
festly incompetent to cope with a 
whole ])opu]ation, unjiiiiniously re- 
solved on putting to death whoever 
shall attempt to enforce the law, to 
their damnification. Means more 
vigorous and more prompt, sucli as 
you have well described, should he 
had nwourse to ; and must he, in the 
end, unless the country be wholly 
abandoned to the ferocious peasant- 
ry and their priests. Such means 
are, in truth, more merciful than a 
course whicli, apparently more leni- 
ent, really increases the suffering, by 
protracting the evil wbi(!h is tb be 
cured. “ There is,” said a great au- 
thority on Irish affairs, “no nation of 
people under the vsun that doth love* 
etpial and indiftereiit justice better 
than the Irish but C(*rtainly they 
are a people that recpiire to be go- 
verned with a strong hand. Tbey 
have, either from nature or from ill 
treatment, hfihits wliich, except uii- 
d(»r strict govenimeut, are ever lead- 
ing them into wrong ; and, on the 
other hand, it is hut fair to confess, 
that they have dispositions which, 
under proper cultivation and direc- 
tion, make them equnl, in every 
wortliv n‘M)ect, to any people under 
the sun. Therefore it is that a wise 
nnd vigorous government should, 
above all tilings, be sought out for 
Irelanil, and no S4)ri of fear or favour 
he shewn either to provincial or na- 
tional conspirators jigainst the lives 
of tlu‘ gentry, or tlie peace of the 
kingdom. 

I am. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

1th Nov. X. 
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In i\ cofintry cirminstanced as 
Great Britain is at present, there is 
iiu hraiieh of its internal arraii^e- 
uients (le.servin<? of more d(M‘]) att(*n- 
tion thfui its money, whicli forms the 
im‘asiire of tlie value of tin* enor- 
mous eniiaifeinents that Mihsi.st he- 
1 wet'll the nation and individuals, and 
between one individual and anotln'i*. 
In tin* natural or priniitiM* state* of 
a eoiintry, even supjxtsinir the in- 
terehanirt* of eonimoditit's by means 
of moin*y to bt* very considerabh*, 
the ehani^^es which take phu'e with 
reirard to that money, are of eonijia- 
rati\ely little importanei*, b<*eause 
the ])rices of <*omnio(lities will im- 
mediately adjust themselves to what- 
(*ver alterations take plae(', and tlu're. 
beini; no pennauent <*ni»'aiieinents in 
the nominal measnri* of valm*, <*\(‘ry- 
'thiiii: ^oes on as smoothly uinb'r a 
new arranjji'inent as uiuh*r the ohl 
one. But in this country, win re the 
]ieruianent <*nfrairemi*nts of the na- 
tion, and ot' individuals, are, from 
])eeuliar cireumstanct's, i^rt'at beyond 
anything that ever was before known 
in tin* vv'orld, v\ln*r(* these eniiaLfi*- 
ini'iits ar(* all e\pn‘s>(*(l in a nomi- 
nally lixeil nn'asure of valm*, or sums 
of money, understood at the makinir 
ol' tin* (*ni»'aL'^enients to reproent a 
speeilic (juantity of i)n»])erly, it is 
obvious that any alteration in thena- 
turi? or valm* of this money, must be 
oF the very highest importanee. In- 
de(*d in a country vvlnna* the habits 
of society have so arrani^ed them- 
selves that pro]ierty is jiower, and 
money In'inir the measure of proper- 
ty, the power, resjiect, inl]ueiic<',and 
conse(pienc(‘ of each itnlividuai de- 
pend upon tin* amount of it he pos- 
si'sses, it may almost la* allirnied that 
the laws wiiich directly all(*ct the 
Jilx'rty of irn'ii’s p(>rsons, or tin; ex- 
])res^i/m of their ojiiiiimis, are not 
more jmjiortant than those which re- 
pihite that which marks the ex- 
chane<‘abh* value of their pro|)i*rty. 
However, it belongs to tin? follj^ of 
niardvind thatth<*ir atti'iition to things 
which concern them, even in the 
very liighest degree, de])ends rather 
u|)on accident, or the, mere outward 
shew of the matter, tliaii upon a just 


consideration of its real important* ; 
and we find regulations tin? most pre- 
]>osterous that can possibly lx* ima- 
giin*d, respe(‘ting tin* moin*y of tin* 
country, suHer4*(l to assunn? the* au- 
thority of law without any reason in 
tin* world being adduced for them, 
worthy of being nann*d in conimic- 
tiou with the great matters alleeted 
by tin*!!!. 

la*t it be sup])Os('d that tlx* taxa- 
tion of tin* eountry wvre twenty mil- 
lion (piarters of wheat, instead of 
fdty million ])omnls sterlinL^ and that 
all the <*nnagements helwi'en indivi- 
duals HOW" i‘\pn‘sse4l in ])oun(U slei- 
ling, w ere also ex])ressed in <]uai t4*i s 
of wheat; and then h‘t it hesup]x)se4l 
that thi* Barliann‘nt ath‘nipled to pa'^-^ 
a law that the tpiarter of w ln*al sluxdd 
consist of |‘ourte<*n bushels inst4‘,ni ol 
4»it»ht, which it docs ( onsist ol‘, can 
lh(*n* lx* eonceiv(‘<l any nn*asnre of 
dull 4*n(birainM* so great sis to sidler 
tin* j^irliani(‘nt to make sueb a hiw, 
without ttny <*ont(‘mpor}un‘ous pio- 
vision for tin* extraordinary <*hangcs 
which it v\oul(l i*Heet in tin* ]»ropi*i ty 
of evM'iy iinliv idiial Vet a nn*a*'tu‘4*, 
or ratin'!’ a stories of nn'asuij s, ol 
whii'h tin* dir(*(’t Ijunb'iiey was to 
prfxluee an eileet upon the projieity 
of the eommuiiity pn*eis«‘ly similar 
t(» this, 4)1’ dissimihir 4)idy in Ixmiilt 
m4)r4* s4*\ er4‘, was, nn<i4*r tlx* auspiia s 
4)f Mr r4‘4*l, ])asse4l by tlx* Bas lianx'iit, 
vvitlx)ut tlx* ]x'4)pl(* 4)f Mnghmd ap- 
]x*aring t4) inl4‘r4‘st Ilx‘ms4*h4*s V4*iy 
]>arti4'nlarly in the matter. \V4' say 
mor4* sev(‘r4*, for if a <‘orii impost 
W4*r4^ nearly d4)!ibled, tlx* m4‘jms of 
])aying thj* in4'r(*as4* W4)uld lx* in di- 
r4‘4*t j>r4>]x»rtion to thi* inerease<l (‘iil- 
tuiM* of tlx* laixl by tlx* vvlx’at irrow- 
4,‘rs; but tlx* nifans of 4d)taij)ing x/o- 
xf'// by industry, ])r4x-4'4*d in inversj* 
]X'<»|XM'tio]i to tlj4* 4|iianti(y of imbis- 
tiy bnxiLdil tlx* mark4*|, aixl 

tlier<*fon* if tlx* value 4»f uutury la* 
d4)ubled, 4l4xd>l4* the 4*\4‘iti4m will 
n4»f 4d»lain tlx* satix* amount a.^ b4‘ron* 
th4* alterati4>ii. 

It W4)uhl lx* V4'ry natural, tiiat any 
strangi*!’ to our Parliann'iitaiy history 
f4»r tin* last t4*n va'ars slmubl say, rids 
cuuhl n4)t have* liaj)]x*n4*d witlniut 
some extnmrdiiiary powerful aigu- 
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ments beinp^ brought forward, con- 
taining a justification of such mea- 
sures, whicli ch)cs not appear upon 
the surface. But if he siiouUl exa- 
mine the debates, he will not find a 
tilth* of argument that any solid rea- 
som*!- in the worhl would give a far- 
thing for, except that used by Mr 
lluskisson, who is undoubtedly too 
ing(*ui()us a gentleman to put forth 
AN'ords u])on a subject which don’t 
hear tin* least r(*lation to it. But Avhat 
Mr Hiishissou said Avas only ch*ver 
sopJiistry : “ If,” said lie, you did 
not insist in IHIJ upon paying a 
larger nominal amount than you con- 
tracti*(I to pay in 1797, Avheii money 
was so much mon; valuable, there is 
no n*ason that you sliould (‘oinplain 
ol' lieing oblig'ed to jiay in 1821 tin* 
nominal amount Avhich you contract- 
ed to ])ay in 181 1 , although it be true 
that the money of the lat1i*r ]M*riod 
is not nearly so valiiahh* as that of 
the former.” Noav this would In* a 
fair, as wc'll as a ch*ver arirument, if 
the ipiestioii AV(‘r(* m(*n‘ly an abstract 
one ; Imt talving- circumstances into 
account, and circumstances an* every- 
thing in the practical case Avhich Avas 
before tin* Ilousi*, tin* argument Avas 
any thing but a fair one. An error, 
AN hich is just, the same in principle at 
one film* as at another, is iieNerthe- 
h‘ss inniortant in ])roportion to tin* 
magnitude of the conc(*rns which it 
afiects. Desjmtic <TU(*lty is, fin* the 
|mr])osf*sofaphilosophical argument, 
just the same wln*lln*r it <*xist in the 
disposition of an laiglish pea.sanf. or 
the Autocrat of all tin* Uussias; but 
w ho would say, in a discussion about 
the well-being of Ibirojie, that one 
AN'as (*(piivah*nt to the other ? The 
amount of engagements contracted 
])reviously to 1797, and to he met in 
1811, was altogether insignificant, 
compared with the amount contract- 
ed subs('(ju(*ntly to 1797, and to be 
nn*t in 1822 w'heii .Air lluskisson used 
this argument. Besides, Avhere is 
tin* political Avisdoiu of saying, 3'ou 
shall sulVi*r iioav, because you did not 
Hutb'r (*n(»uiih ten years ago r AVhy 
sulVer at all, if it can be avoided > 
W hy make a coua ulsion, by changing 
in sl> great :i degree the a able ot tlie 
money, in Avhicli,of the public funds 
alone, engagements to the amount ol 
fi\e hundred millions* Avere in exist- 
ence, Avithout some n('C('ssitA*,or sonm 
obvious good to arisi* from it y 

Mr lluskisson’s argument, Iioaa'- 
VOli. XXVI. NO. CLX. 


ever, such as it is, is the only one to 
he found upon the point. A great 
deal was said, of Avhieh eourtesy 
AA^onldineline us to speak more gen- 
tly ; but tin simple truth is, that it 
Avas no better than mere nonsense 
as regarded the important subject in 
debate, or it Avent to prove the 
caey of a metallie sfaudord merely, 
for the A able of the circulating me- 
dium ; wdiich argument bejng grant- 
ed in the afiirmati\(*, does not pro- 
ceed one jot in the proof that the 
currency sliould be curtailed by sub- 
stituting the ])recious metals for a 
clieaper and more abundant f‘ireu- 
hition. Mr Hu^ki‘*soii indeed tells 
ns, “ that to say that one eommodity 
shall be the money, ami another tin* 
standard of that money, lK*tra\ s a 
camfusioii of i(h‘as, and is littli* shojt 
of a contradietion in terms but 
Avith all d(“fej (*iiee to this ingenious 
gentleman, we mu*^t say, that avo can 
si*e m‘itb(‘r the lamfiision nor tin* 
coiitradicliim. 

Very shortly after the close of the * 
AA'ar, the \\ higs, who, to tlieir eternal 
disgraei*, ncATr serujded to saeriliee 
the inti'rnal ]U()s]>erity, or external 
respectability of tlie emmtry, to the 
furlheranei* of tlieir oAvn jiarty vi(‘A\ s, 
tliougjit j>ro]>er to maki* a I'ontinued 
demand for a l estoration of a m(*fal- 
lie eurreney a ])art of tlu*ir systf‘m 
for the (*ml)aria‘‘smeut of (toaciii- 
nn»nt. AVi* find Mr Tii'rney, at the 
comnn*m'ement of the session of 9, 
talking away in a strain aa hieh av(* 
think it quite Mnjiossihli* < ould Iia\e 
deeeiv(*d 1nms(*lf, nlrhough it did not 
fail of its elVeel ujiou those who Avere 
Avilbng to attend to his ]>leasautiy, 
beeausi* it amused them, hut Avho 
had neitlier ta^ti* nor eapaeity for 
sound and serious iin estigation, of 
eitlier that, or any otlH*r sulijeet. 
Will it be belieA (*d, that in tin* I louse 
of C’oimnoiis, iqxni a deliate of the 
most serious des(*ri])tiou, a Mendier 
could be ebei'red for the utterance 
of smdi a st*nti*m*e as the foboAving V 
“ If the country should be compel- 
led to return to a Avar, trr futre no- 
thnuj to i'tand upon hut nnr pit re of 
paper piled ftjton anoth-r jn(Ct of 
paper.^' Vet sucb trifiing, pitiful 
nonsense as this an as applauded in 
the House of (\Ammons, and, along 
Avith other things equally destitute of 
any true eonnexiou Avith the point 
ill question, led the way for the nio- 
meutous alterations which took place. 
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In the speech of Mr Tierney, from 
which tins wise ])leasantry is quoted, 
he does not deny the prosperity which 
followed upon an abundant currency, 
but for some unaccountable reason, 
which no one a.>ked him to explain, 
he seemed to be very angry even 
with the prosperity which existed un- 
der such circumstances. He rails at 
“ those whose object it was to keep 
up the circulation as full as possible, 
that they might fatten and llourish 
upon that fulness, those Avhose hour 
ol extinction would arrive the mo- 
ment the circulating medium was 
])rou"ht back to its Icf/ffimritt' state.” 
For legitimates read gohhm, and Mr 
Tieriu'y a])j)ears a true prophet, at 
all evemts, what<‘v<‘r av(^ may say of 
his political reasoning. Hut in the 
name of common sense, wliat sort of 
an objection was it to a full cmTcmcv, 
that peo])le fattemed and tlourishecl 
upon it ? or what sort of an argument 
was it for the alteration of that cur- 
jPency, that with the alteration would 
come the* extinction of the fatness and 
the riourishing f 

Why do we revert to these’ things y 
Because we wisli the public to M*e 
the wretched stuff which was made 
the groundwork of changes which 
have* wrought so much misery. Be- 
cause we wish, if possible’, to )»er- 
suade the Members of the fi(»ui^la- 
ture to look with the eyes ot ration- 
al and ])aiTistakiiig men noon the* ar- 
guunuits, if we iiifiy call them, for 
and against wliat has lioeii <lone,and 
deeiele now, \v'ith ralhiM* more eare? 
than they eleeided ladoH*. Mr'l'ier- 
n<*y said, with a triuuqihaut air, that 
“ he wNhed to hear some good rea- 
son, if any eouhl he assigned, w hy 
propmty in this kingdom slionld i.ot 
he siihjoct to tin* smiie test of niea- 
snrement, which was apjilied to it in 
ewery other <*onntry nmh’r hea\en 
hut we, do not fimi that any one 
tronhh’d tin* Right llononrahle gen- 
tleman, to state a good reason wdiy 
it s/iuu/d he; so subject. VV'heii any 
other country can be shewm under 
cireiiinstunees similar to those of 
(jreat Britain, it will b(‘ time enough 
^o make us find arguments to exeuso 
1 want of uniformity with that other 
country, in our financial system. 

' It is quite clear, that at that time 
Jjord C /ft^tlereagh saw all the g-ross- 
ness of the fallacy which was put 
upon the House, and tickled the ears 
id the WiEtok ones, although ho un- 


happily did not make a stand for his 
opinion, when the strong push came 
shortly after. He tium sulfered his 
better judgment to be borne down 
by the opinion of one, w lio, by mere 
viannerisniy had ubtaimnl a most un- 
reasonable reputation for sagiu'iry; 
blit that his own view^s were, clear 
and just upon the subject only a few 
months before the ])assing of Mr 
IVid’s hill, abnndantl) aiipi’ars in the. 
follow ing extract from one of his 
speeclu's : — 

“ An attempt to force a metallic 
currency w^as too likely to destroy 
f/if: p/’inrt/)l(’s of /tnniachiHi. It w’as 
worse tliaii idle to hold out thi‘, hope’ 
of the low' jiriees that w'oiild follow^ 
unless at the same tinm a remuiHMa- 
ting price w as s(*eiin‘d t(> all theotlu’r 
classes of tlie emmnunity, who kept, 
the hilmuring men in employment.” 

And again, “the advantage would 
be temporary; d/s7/<.vs tim/ nostrif 
mnst foil t}U' ; and tin' result would bi^ 
a di’lusion ou tin’ country.” 

Su(‘b AveiM’ tlie sound Niew sof this 
great *'fntesman; but a visitation tell 
iqioii the country; Mr Peel w;is made 
eliainnan of the Secret Coimnitteo 
on the Kesmnption of (ash Paj- 
nnnts; a situation for wliieh neither 
experienei*, nor a natural Aigonr of 
understanding, fitted him, — tin’ mind 
of the young statesman was spoiled 
by vanity, and tin’ prosjicrity of the 
eouHtry ri’eeived a blow , fioiu w hich 
it is still reeling. 

Mr Peel came out of ties Commli- 
t(‘(’ an altered man. Mi* had done 
good siM'v ice in In’laud, and had 
ahiliries w hieli, under tin* more fnr- 
tuiiati’ eireumstaiM es of stem uias- 
ter‘‘}iip, might liave done good ser- 
vice smII, hut he was not rndoweil 
witli a contempt of what was con- 
teniptilile, ainl he was niineil bv “in- 
sidioii*^ eulogy.” It was wonderiul 
tin* brightness of tin* new' light w hieh 
hurst iq)ou him during the jieriod 
c»f liis eh‘\atioii in fin* chair of this 
( 'oiiiiiiiltee ; and he avow ed, to usi* 
his own rather unnecessarily grandi- 
loquent language, “ without shame 
or n*morse,” that the evidence in 
the Committee had niueh idt(*red 
Ins cquiiion on tin* sulijeet it was 
apjnuntf’d to eimsider. With all 
the fervour of a new convert he de- 
precates his former darktiesH; pro- 
ntMinees aimriegyrie upon Mr Horner 
and the Kidlion Comiifittee, both 
decea^eti; and acknowledges, with 
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HorroNvful repentance, the wicked- 
noKs ot‘ the opposition which lie had 
piven to tlioin. Tlieii, emerging from 
liis gjO()in, lie grows jileasant, after 
tlH‘ maimer of Jiis new friend Mr 
Timney, upon tlie pi etended advaii- 
tai^es of a jiaper currency; and, in 
the tnn* s])irit of tin* scliool from 
winch he liad rec(‘i\ed his new in- 
struction, kicks with lilack ingrati- 
tude against tliat wliich liad ]»eeii 
the means of our prosperity during 
tin* Avar; Avhich period, contrary to 
all plain truth and (‘vperitmee. In' 
dc^crihes as tlui “dark and dismal 
voyage through which the country 
had gone.” \\ e conft‘ss, we have 
n('V(‘r in(*t any one — soldier, sailor, 
nnnehant, tiadesinan, artist, or ])ro- 
fessional man — wliosc; i cnniniscences 
ot tin* war times a])])ear(*d to him 
dark and dismal, when compared 
with tin* light, hilarious, and ]M*ac(*- 
ful *-tagnation and hankruptcy of 
muia* recent in'i iods. 

lliu tlie^e things, and a g'rent deal 
more than these, did :Mr Peel say, 
rluring the e<»urs(* of a V(*ry long* 
'-p<‘eeh, in which he took occasion to 
indulgi* in a lofty (*ncomium upon 
the glorious times of King \\illiani 
the 'Third, for which, we trust, he 
still retains an eijual v em’ration. But 
lor all he said, he n*ceived much ap- 
plause from tin* Wliigs, and particu- 
larly from that simple uinh'siguingold 
g(*ntlemau, Mr (o*orge Tit'rnev ; and 
Iroin that lime forth, Mr Peel, who 
liked the taste of their adulation, lost 
tin* iinle])i‘ndenc(‘ of lus 'Tory i harai*- 
tei. WtMjld to heaven tliat, like 
Biownlow, he had gone over alto- 
giuher to the M hig party, atid nor re- 
mained with us to be, like Words- 
worth’s shepheril Iniy, 

“ S•MJl''tl^iM^ lu'twt'CM a hiinlrraniv ainl a 
Je-lp.” 

We might well have spnn*d him to 
tln*m, and now w ished them joy of 

th(*ir most ThnilhTs di'serip- 

tion of that of which Desdemotia was 
“ too fond," Avas rtishing to our pen’s 
point; hnt vv<» cheek ourselves, for 
the sake of old associations. 

It Avas not so iiineh tin* immediate 
efleet of the ])rovisions of Mr Peel’s 
hill, as the eoiisciousin*ss that it Avas 
the lirst stroke ol a system ot policy, 
which had for its object the straiten- 
ing of tin* currency, Avhich caused 
the didicultiew and conse(|ueut com- 
plaints that very soon folloAA^ed upon 


its enactment. Thecun*enrywaft con" 
tracted very materially, all brandies 
<»f trade immediately became dis- 
tressed, and iVIr Irving, wlien pre- 
senting apetitioii from the merchants 
ol London, Avithin a feAv months, on 
the subject of the, distress, stated that 
the change in tin*, ciirn'iicy Avas one 
of tlie chief causes of the oAils that 
AV'ere Iclt among all classes of the 
coinmnnity; “hut,” says the Report, 

“ he entirely agn‘ed on tliis subject 
w ith the lloiisi*.” So great W'as the 
fatuity ot the time, so lazy were men 
to <*xamine strictly, or so blinded 
AAn*re they by em])ty sheAVs of the 
glory of ri'turning to a currency of 
gold, that (‘Veil sen'.ihle men did not 
]n*rc(*iAe tin* palpahli* inconsi.stencies 
Avliich they ntt(*r(‘d. 

]Matf(‘i-s went on, g(*tting AA'orse 
and Avorsi*, uiiiil the beginning of 
Avhen tin* di-tres^ from low 
])ric(*s Avas absolute*!)’ dreadful ; all 
liv(*d engag«‘nn*nts r(*maiiiing* tlie 
same in amount of tinun’v, av hen , 
tliat nnnn*y ri*presi>iit(*d only about 
lialf the ([uaiitity of .(‘ommodities 
Avliidi it tln*u did. 'I'ln* *'Ubject of 
tin* public distress (‘anie before the 
House of Lords in I'\‘bruary of that 
y(*ar; and Lord [/i\ erpool, admitting 
that an alteration of ])er eenr Iwnl 
taken plaei* in the value of money 
siiici* fin* (*ioso of tin* war, mniiitain- 
«*d tliat tin* reduction of taxation was 
fully equal to it in amount. Equal! 
lull to vvlionTr To lords, kniglits, 
S4juir(*s, and (tqiitalistN, who had 
1)(*en reliev ed from the ])ro]ierry-tax, 
but not (*qiial to tin* bulk of the peo- 
ple, w hose ta\(*> wen* as great as 
ever. B(*side^, bis Lordship seemed 
tt> have forgolti'ti, tliat then* were 
other fixed engagements b(*sides 
those to the (lov ernnient. Did he 
not know that lln'i e aa ere sucl) things 
asr(*nts, bonds, inortgagi’s. annuities, 
and si*tth*mi*iits, .all of wlneli, upon 
bis own admission, Aven* inen*as(»d 
g.) per eent r Hen* Avas the (*v il of 
the ehange; hnt av here was the good? 
Let it never be forgotten, that it is 
the business of tlie gold-fanciers to 
sli(*w some good n*snlting from the 
elunigi*; and that, while they con- 
Imit thenis(‘lves with proving only a 
mitigati'd evil, they are admitting; 
the wrong they have done. 

If AVI* be. asked Avhat good the. 
paper eurreney did, we are at no loss 
for nil answer ; vA"e take it from this 
very speech of Lord Liverpool, of 
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February, 18*2*2. The noble lord 
speaks of what Iiad happened from 
1789 to 1821. “ Whole districts, and 
immense* trai ts of hithi'rto uiipro- 
ducti\ e hind, have been broken up 
and tilled. In whatever direction 
we travel, whether we go to the 
north, to the south, or to the west, 
we find nhat were formerly dreary 
wastes, and commons, and sheep 
walks, now brouglit into cultivation. 
I admit that in many instances this 
has been a forced ’operation, but 
vv hat an auirmentation has it occa- 
sioned of public and individual 
wealth I Let your lordships also 
considi*!' the state of the old lands, 
which were in cultivation before thi* 
period to which I have alluded, how 
grt*ntly they have l)er‘n improved, 
a!id hovv' coiisiilerably their rents 
have advanced.” Here, indeed, is 
something plain and taniiihle to rest 
upon ; here we se<* the result of that 
which was, in the sensilde phraseo- 
^ logy of MrTi(*niey, nothinirhut “one 
piece of paj)er piled ujion another 
])iece of j»aper.” Let tin* tcold-cur- 
rency-inen shew any thing like it. And 
yet even this is a tame and spirit- 
l(‘ss descri])tion, compari'd with that 
of Bacon, of tin* changes which had 
hap]»ene(i in tin* reiiiii of hdi/abeth, 
riinl which iMr \^'estern quoted a few' 
months af(<*r, witfi great Justici*, as 
qnit(‘ analogous to what had taken 
]>lace under our paper-currency sv s- 
tem. 

Lord Liverjjool tooktln^ alteration 
in the value of the currency at 2o 
])er c«>nt ; but Mr Western, who, in 
tin* follow ijig June, brought the sub- 
ject before tlie House, accompanied 
i)y statements so distinct and ])ow'er- 
ful asouijht to have convinced jiarl'a- 
ment and the public, if any thing 
cmild do so, shewed the alteration to 
be 18 ])er emit. The calcidation'» 
ju'oiluced by Mr ANe.steru were so 
dear, so useful, and bearing so home 
Ujxm the sidqect, that nothing but 
the most culjmbh* antipathy on the 
])art of the Farliament to listen to, 
and act upon, .sound, solid, practical 
information, could have ])ermitted 
. iicli stut(*mentM to iiass l>y indieed- 
ed. He shewed that, in 18L‘l, when 
the, taxes amoiinteil to .£74,974,798, 
wlieat being then J()8m. 9d. tin; quar- 
ter, it took a sum equivalent to 
queers to])ay the taxes; 
hut in 1821/ when the taxes were 
nominally reduetd to X(j0,07 1,825, 


the price of wheat being 55s. 4d. the 
quart»*r, the taxes were really f/i- 
rrvasvd to an equivalent for 21 ,803,7*20 
quarters of wheat. In 1813 the ave- 
rag(‘ wag(*s of lahour w(*re 10s. a- 
week, so that the labour of million 
jiersons for 18 weeks and 4 days 
vv'oiild pay the taxes; but in 18*21, 
w hen the taxes were nominally re- 
duced as above stat(*d, the wages of 
labour being 9s. ])er week, it w oiild 
take the labour of the same number 
for 20 weeks and 0 days to ])ay the 
taxes. Lpou tln^ siqqxjsitioii that 
all commodities had fallen 40 per 
cent from their moni'y value in 
tin* £()0,(i7 1,82.> of ta\CN ])ayal)h* in 
1821, required as many commodi- 
fies as w'ould ill 1813 have paid 
.£84,940,.'>55 ; hilt the taxes in bsl.3 
w (‘re only .£74,074,798, y(*t it was 
pretended that in 1821 taxi's were 
r*‘durrff 2.> per cent. 

In 1821 the governmi*nt tave-', 
county ass(“.Nments, and jiooi* latcs, 
amounted to .£(>9,1 7 1 ,><2,), which h‘- 
qnired 24,920,784 ijuarlcrs of wheat, 
or I7,8.j0,793 ounces of gold, being 
half the ipiantity more in w heat, anil 
*2,7 more onnees of gold, in 

1821 than in 1813; yet in 1821 the 
taxes w(*re said to lx* redneed 2.> 
]X‘r cent I Finally, Mr NNestern 
sheweil that the rmminal amount of 
taxation in 1813 slmnld have Ix'en 
1 H) million, to t fjnid the taxation cf 
.£0l>,(i7 1 ,82.> pavabli'in 1821, and y(*t 
tin* taxation ot tlx* hitter ]»eriod was 
called a greatly reduced taxation ' 
(’onld anything be ])Iainer rlian 
this ? Did the Houses of Farlia.nienf 
want their lolly to be s])oKen in 
thmxb’r above their heads, lielbre 
they would be convinced ? ^"et no- 
thiiig vas done. Mr Hnskiss(ni n*- 
plied to the speech of Mr Western, 
Using aigiinii'iits which wa* havi* al- 
ready alluded to ; hnt In* did not at- 
tempt to meet, nor to controvert, the 
statemenf.s w hieh had heen imule. 

itli tlx* skill ol a sophistical logii’iini, 
lx* laiscd u]i matters which he af- 
lected tocoiisideras tlx* strong points 
ol Mr W estr'rn’s speech ; ami having 
argued against these, the House were 
allured into a belief that he had 
argued down Mr W estern, having all 
the while been oidy ligiiting with 
shadows ol liis own creating. 4’lie 
system went on, it goes on still, and 
we still Slider nndi'r what J^ord (’asile- 
reagh so prophetically calbxl it in 
181 9, “a delusion iijiou the country.” 
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The fear of tlio bankers to be call- 
fid upon to pay in »fobl, and to sub- 
stitute gold generally f<»r tlieir bank- 
notes, di(*d away gradually, under 
the inHuenei^ of lln^ law jananitting 
th<‘ issin* of their notes until 
and their sense of the ]>nl)lie ])ref»‘r- 
enee for a paper inediuin of cireula- 
tion — flu* usual principle of reaction 
app(*ared ; (‘xtreine caution has ex- 
chanired for extrenn* iiicautioiisfie^s ; 
money i]oat(‘d about e\erywhere, 
and a tvild ('xtra\again‘e of sj)eciila- 
tion set the money-seeking p«‘ople of 
this c<j«intry ahsolnt«dy mad. 4’his 
came to an <‘nd, and tlie oreat ])anic 
of IS-Jo cann* n])on ns witli a friirht- 
fnl national < raslj. I'pon this one 
awful circiimstanc(* stands the only 
matter-of-fact ar«unient of tliosc who 
d«‘j)recale a ])apt‘r currenc}’. We are 
(juite willing to allow tin* argument 
for as much as it is worth; natnely, 
that a i>a])er currency, lik(* all other 
thiiiiis howe\<‘r <rood, may he ahus(‘d 
by <*\cess. We admit that indi\i- 
duals ought not to have* it in their 
[never, without th(* sanction or ‘'Ur- 
\(*illanc(* of go\ (‘riiinent, ind(*finit<‘ly 
to extend tin* currency ; and that in- 
<lividuals, or c<jni[):inies, ought not 
to In* allowed to iutroduct* their <*n- 
gag<*ments as a part of tin* circula- 
ting medium of tin* country, w ithout 
the })tddicha\ ing some ])ositi\(* gua- 
laiitee, for the ultimat(* security of 
lln'se engai'cuH'nts, No currency can 
do .1 country good, U)d(*ss it In* a se- 
cure one ; hut wa* certainly do not 
ln*li(*\e tliat no currency can he se- 
cure e\C(*[>t a gold om*. 

Such, ln)W4*\er, diil not a]>pear t»> 
he the o]»ijiion of owv J^arliamcnt, 
who, as s(»on as tln*y met togctht*r 
alter “ the paifn*,” st*t to w’ork u]nm 
the currency, with a [)reci[)itati<»u 
altogeth(*r unw<»rthy of im‘n of sense. 
'I'liey acted about as wisely as tin* 
sage, who, finding too much light to 
thiw through his window, never 
thought of ]>ro\ i»ling a blind, hut built 
it u[> with brick ami mortar; or, t(» 
us(* an illustration possessing more 
points of similarity, they actetl as a 
coiimul of (hn'lors, w'ho should thus 
])r<*scrihe for a [tatient sick oi a stir- 
leit: ‘‘Li‘t !Mr (ireedy m(l(*r in no 
more ln‘«*f or plum-])udding — Avhat 
he has in his larder In* may <‘at, up to 
the oth of Aj)!*!!, 1S29, but not a mor- 
sel uft«*r that. Then* is only one 
thing we can allow' him to have, and 
IhJit is gold Jissh ; w e know' that gold 


fisli are very scarce, and it is very 
possible that as Mr Greedy’s appetite 
is great, it may be totally imj)ossihh* 
to get enougdi to feed liiin ; but w e 
don’t cart', gold fish or nothing, that 
is our [)rcscription.” 

So “ paiiic”-stnick w'ere onr gifted 
legislators, that no om* at all was 
found to doubt tin* necessity of a 
total annihilation of small notes after 
the oth April, 1H29, and .all tin* deba- 
ting th(»y had turned upon tlie eight 
months, sooner or later, Avlien the 
pri\ilege of issuing new' small notes 
by the Bank of Ihighnnl should de- 
termine. l/j)on the occasion of tliis 
<lcbatc, Mr (’aiming ])ut fortli one of 
those ])h'asant sayings,Avliich, as w ell 
a^ the more* lofty s]>eciinens of his 
brilliant oratory, w ill Ave hoja* be long 
reinemhen*d, wlieii his faults or fol- 
lies are by all, exee[)t tlie rigid liisto- 
rian, forgot t(*n. “ 'riie bank,” said he, 

“ ha\e sent forth over and oAor again 
fVe^hts of sov<*n*ign«, and the-'V sove- 
reigns ha\e n'turned to them, like the, 
do\<‘ of old to the aik, so Avi(h*ly was 
the earth di'luged w ith paper.” 

'file ."ith ol Aju il, 1829, has jias^ed, 
a!id small notes are no more in h^ng- 
laml. In the slight sket(*h W’e lia\e 
giA(*n of the ])rogre‘'S of the change 
Iroin the war ('urr»*ncy, Ave lioja* av(* 
ha\(* done no umiei-ejuahh* "^ei \ ie(‘. 
We iiiviti*, nay mor4*,w’e 4*ntrear, the 
.att(‘ntion of (‘very man w ho ought to 
Ik* a ]mhlic man, to exainim* more 
stiictl} for hims(*lf tht*ari:nnu‘uisaml 
tin* documt'iits to whieh w i* ha\e 
]>ointed his attention. (* Avi'^h every 
man to try to find out stum* sound 
avginm'iit, ^ome good reason, if th(‘re 
he any such, iVir tlw* change Avhi»'h 
has taken [ilai'i* in the nature and 
\aluc of money, public and pri\at«* 
i*iigagcmentsr(*nmining iiominallytht* 
same. \\ (* have not lu'en able to find 
any such thing; Ave can s(*e no prai'- 
tlcal good, no fact hrouglit forw’ard 
to shi'w that the country has become 
ri('her by tin* cliang**, or that indivi- 
duals (*njoya more steadyprosperity, 
A\ bile, as AV(* iK'fore ol)'>-t*r\ ed, the 
good (‘flV*cted for the country under 
the old syst(un, is as manifest ns it 
A\a' immeiiM*. If men, Avlio slioiild 
hav«* closely attended to these mat- 
ters, tlid not do so Avhile Parliament 
Avas changing the laAV, let tlveni do so 
now, and have cb'ar notions of the 
grouiuls, or the groundlessness, upon 
which Parliaineut actt*d; with this 
knowledge, they will be the better 
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prepared to judsfc what, or whether 
any thins:, should be done now, by the 
letrishiture, for tlie remedy of the 
grievances, wliich, we contend, the 
laws made regarding the currency, 
cause us to sutler. 

Prices generally of commodities, 
not affecteil by the Free Trade in- 
sanity, are no^v pretty nearly what 
they were in ISiJl ; ui»on which th(‘ 
calculations suhmitte(l to Parliament 
in 18 ' 2 *J, by Mr Western, were srround- 
ed. 

We take it, then, to be as clearly 
demonstrated as any matln'iuatical 
proposition in Phiclid, that we are 
now more heavily taxed 1 han we wen» 
during the extreuiest ])ressure of the 
war, while tlie people are left Avith- 
out any of tliosr facilities for obtain- 
inir money t(» j)ay the taxes, whieh, 
during the war, the large expenditun^ 
of f:or<‘rnment ainoTiLj'*t tin* ])eople 
continually atVorded. 'riie pressun* 
of our publir debt, therefore, ofieat 
ns it must under any cin um>t.'uices 
have been, is most (‘iiormously in- 
creasefl Ijv the obstinate* follyof those 
Avho comp('l tin* country to be tax<*d 
in an «‘(jual amount of mom‘y, so 
iniich mon* valuable than that wliicb 
the country b<u*ro\ved for it-* neces- 
sities ^V ith r<‘spert to ])rivafe en- 
gaifenn'iifs, th(* l«*nL'fh of finn* \\ liicli 
th»* irolden system” lias be(*n either 
anticipated, or hri^ a<‘tually e\ist(‘d, 
lias in some* ineasnn* ('aus(‘d thinirs 
to adjust thein^eU es, but tkU without 
breakinir up of establishments, bank- 
ru[)tcy, imprisonment, ainl a whole 
train ot niisei i«is unjiaralleled. Com- 
proniises have been made, when* 
creditors weia* merciful; and Avbere 
tin y w ('re not, debt<»rH have diial 
brokeii-bearled, and tlieir cbildreii 
bav«« been scattered abroad, some to 
inon* tortiinate rc'Iatives, some to the 
Avorkbouse, some to tin* streets, Avliib* 
the creflitor *^its in the place that Avas 
theirs, fattening* on tin* robbery 
Avhicb tin- legislative alteration of the, 
cnru'iiey catised to assume the name 
and form of b*gal ]M oceedirigs.’* 
ihit the stream of time and necessity 
1 * dls on, h'velling all thing^s so weak 
xs mere [>ri\ate interests'; so that to 
a very eonsiderable extent tlje work 
of misery connected with private eii- 
gago'rnents is done. Tin* wrecks have 
gone down, the cry of the sufferers 
is hf*ard no more, and tlie deep sea 
of of)Ii\ioii wasbos over thorn ! 

Yet it is not altogether so I Maiiy 


rents still exist whieh were fixed ae- 
cording to a ehenpev currency, and 
tliere are still some wliosi^ capital 
stands out against the legislative 
doubling of their j>nvato burdens. 
\Mth respeet to national engage- 
ments, the hardsldp still remains as 
great as (»ver; no eomproinisi* on the 
part of the creditors has been made, 
and tlie di'htors are too numerons 
and too rich a body for even this 
enormous burden utterly to destroy. 
'Phe AVon(h*r is, and nothing ean shew 
tin* great resources of this country in 
a more powerful W'ay, that we have* 
been abb* to hear such a burden so 
Ion". 

Pcrliaps we shall he tohl, tliat wi* 
dwi'll upon ev iN that are irremi*di- 
ahle ; that we suggest tin* necessity of 
reforms which an* impracticable ; 
for such ri'marks are a])l to flow from 
miiiult* critic*^ of the expediency 
school, who thiid\ it a very awful 
thill" to look heyoinl the h*ni:th of 
their pens, in their jiolitical ‘'pecnla- 
tions. Then* is somethin" so \eiy 
small in critieal objections of this 
d<*Mription, tliat we cannot comh*- 
scend to m*"ue with tln‘ni, but nn*re- 
1\ ^late onr oj)inioii, that notliinii de- 
servt's to be called “ impracticable’* 
in the internal policy of a stati*, 
which (‘an he effe(*t«‘d by tin* reiiiibi- 
tions of the antliorit y of A\ Inch its h*- 
gi^lative and cxecntivi* uov (‘nmn'iits 
(’onsist. 'riieia* are certain minia- 
tiiri* politicians, a \«>11 lilted to be 
]uinn* ministers of tlie n*no\\ ned 
Sanebo l^mza’s go\ ei-nment, wlio 
ma\ tiiiuk otln‘rAv isn ; Imt wa^ lerive 
tlnmi to tin* (Mijoyment of their opi- 
nion. 

^^(* have hitherto, in tliis paper, 
looked at tin* ciirnmey (jiu’stion only 
a'' it re*N]n*cts f*n"a"(‘mi*nts fornn'd 
under the old s\ stein; its ciTecN 
tipon present transactions are no h*s^i 
distressing; and we do not In'sitatt* 
to '^ay, that the withdrawal of small 
notes, and the coiiseipnmt scarcity 
of money amongst the ])eople in tin* 
conntiy paits of Fnglaiid, is, at this 
inonn*Mt, eansinn-jo a Amy great de- 
gre(*, a stopjjage of their ordinary 
trallic. 

.Siiire onr last j>ap(‘r was wiilieii, 
we haA(’ In'ard, that iu HC’V(*ral (piar- 
lers of the manufacturing and trading 
districts, the times have b(*(*onu* ln*(- 
tcr. ^ God forbid that we sliould not 
rejoice at this, just as much as if it 
told more for our political argument ; 
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l)ut, in sad and fiober truth, there is 
yet far, far too iiuieli evidcniee on our 
si(h*. I'asliioii, ca])riee, the seasons 
of the year, \ery luiicli influence 
iiianufacturiiia' business; but how 
stands the country, the producers of 
that on which we live, and must have 
<*\erv <lay V Tliere nevt r were worse 
accounts from tin* country fairs, and 
that not in om* district, but in every 
district. In Connaught, and (auii- 
berland, and Yorkshir<*, ami llanip- 
shire, and llerefoidsliire, tliere have 
been i:reat fairs lately, for tln‘ sale of 
cattle and <*ouiitry produce*: and in 
all, there has been a most distressing 
uniformity of bad sales, and ]nices 
ali'NoluUdy ruinous to the holders of 
stock'. At tirst sj.jht it may ajipear 
that the withdraw al of the small notes 
caimot ha\<‘ alVected tlie ar*‘Jd Balli- 
nasloe lair, as small notes are allow(*d 
to cir. ulale in Irelaml as freely as 
e\iM'; hut, in truth, the demand for 
Irish cattle IndtiLf chiefly tor hhialish 
c<'nsnm]»tion, it is tin* state of thiiiL^s in 
I'liiLil.md which al}e<-ts their mtnkets. 

11 mon<*v be scarce in Lancashire or 
Leic('stershire, it matters little to the 
(lish tira/iei that then* is no law to 
])re\ I'lit its heini' alnimlant in Ireland. 

It apjiears to Us, how'ev t‘r tliat in- 
de)>endentl\ of the e\ idence ot‘ facts, 
the d(*(huti<ms (»f plain common 
s(‘ns(‘ are (pnte < h‘ar on tin* malti*r, 
that with piict's, simh as our nomi- 
nal capitals ill the fumls, and our 
very heavy tavatiou acting tog(‘tln*r, 
will alwavs cause e\<*rv taxed coui- 
inodity to hear; with the amount of 
direct taxation also, and the im- 
mense maiiniltnle of tin* business 
w Inch w e must can y on, in order to 
he aide to ])ay our taxes, and live as 
I’nL’lishmen liavi* been aci-ustoine<l 
to do, it is utteily impossible w <* can 
(jo on well, with so limited a supply 
<»t moiicv as we cannot hut have un- 
dei the presmit stati* ol the law. It 
is not that we have not (‘uouith (»f 
sov endi^ns, hut tin* sovt'reiixns nev er 
will net amouLTst the ]>eople as the 
bank notes did. riie bankers have 
no t(*mptation to h‘nd tht*ni to the 
]n‘ople. 

Shall we then return to a system 
liahh* to such a dra'adftd interruption 
as the panic in IS’J.) r (’ertaiidv not ; 
that wotdd be to rush from om* vici- 
ous i*vtr(*ine to tin* otln'r, instead of 
Hf*eking the just medium, which' true, 
political ]>rudence piunts out ; but 
ihc bcht “ mcuu ’ iu this cabc, is not, 


w(; think, the golcM^ one. Let 
l)ankers lu3 allowed to issue notes, 
'which the people so much reejuire 
for facilitating their traftic one with 
another, but let a government ser- 
vant, if no better means can be devi- 
sed, liave the ])ower of watching 
them, that they <h) not do so to the 
risk of tlie ])ublic. Such a man would 
))e no worse in a banker’s liouse, 
than an e.vciseinan iu any of the fifty 
husinesses over wdiich government 
institiit<*s a direct surveillance and 
control. Doubtless, excisemen are 
not a very affieeahle \)art of the ma- 
chinery of government, but better 
have them, than do without the ina- 
nufa<‘tures which they superintend. 
There are, however, several ways in 
which bank notes may be made per- 
fectly s(*curc, and it is the most im- 
becile folly to sid)mit for a single 
w eek of the Parliamentary Session 
to the hardships of a gold currency 
merely, in small sums, if nothiiiL'' but 
the diflicullyof having secure banks 
stands in the way of a remedy. 

l''xt(‘nsions of ]varnK*vshi})s, condi- 
tional bonds to the gov eminent, re- 
strictions on the amount <)f notes to 
be issurd. in pro])orrmn to the regis- 
tered ami prort d ca])ital, — any of 
these methods nULdit be so modified 
as to answei the purjiosi*. A jibm 
was jmldished in a very clever ]>ani- 
}dih*1 at the commcm (*meiit of the 
vear IS-iO, which would perhaps 
nioK* than any <»ther havt* tin* effect 
<»fpro]mi t inning the currency in pri- 
V ate bank«'rs' not(‘s,to the (piantity of 
]>iopeity which l]n*y should pur])ort 
to repres(mt. This was, that for 
every aimiunt of bank n<»tes for 
w Inch stamjis vv t'reobtaiiu'd, a]dedi»e 
of some description of ])io]>eny 
slioiihl In* Ljiv en, and should In* h(*ld 
by certain coinmissionei s as trustees 
for tlic public, ami aj>pli(*d by them 
ill ]>ayinent of the uoti's iu case of 
any failun* of tin* banki'rs them- 
selves; and the pro])erty so ph'dged 
was propos(‘d to In* made legally 
lialde for the bank-noie debts, nud 
for iiotbing else. Surely this would 
be siiflicitmt ]U'ovision against an- 
other panic. ^Ve leave this subject, 
trusting that cre long it will receive 
the lieiietit of Parli;uni‘ntary attot- 
//on, iu a different manner from that 
which inembers in general liiive hi- 
therto been pleased to bestow upon 
It. ). 
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Periodical Literature — how sweet 
is the name ! ’Tis a type of many of 
tlie most beautiful thimj^s and events 
in nature ; or say, rather, that they 
are types (»f it — botli tin' llowers and 
the stars. As to flowers, tliey are 
the pretti(*st periodicals ever pub- 
lish(‘d in folio — the leaves are wire- 
wo\e and hot-pressed by Nature’s 
self; tln'ir circulation is wide over 
all the land ; from castle t<» cottaire 
they are reirularly taken in ; as old 
aii:e bejids over th(‘m, his youth is 
renewed ; and you s(*e <-hil<lhood po- 
rinir u])on them, ])resl close to its 
\ ery bosom. Some of them are <*j)he- 
meral, and llu'ir contents are (*\ha- 
led between the risiniT and the set- 
ting' sun. Once a-week othi^rs break 
throm^h tijeir ureen, ])ink, or crimson 
cover; and how deliirlitful, on tin' 
se\(*nth day, smih*s in tin* sunshiin* 
fhe .Sabbatlt flower — the oidy .Sun- 
day publication perused without 
blame by tin* most r<‘lii:ious — e\ en 
before morninir prayer. Lach month, 
indeed, tlirouirhout the Avlmle year, 
hii'* itso\vn llower-jieriodical. Some 
an* annual, some bic’iinial, some tri- 
ennial, and theit* are perennials that 
s,‘em to live for e\4‘r— juid yet are 
still ]>eriodical — thom/li our hue will 
not allow us to know when tli(*y 
die, and p]neiii\-like re-appear fnmi 
their own as|i(*s. So inueli tor llow- 
f*r> — tyjiifvinii or typified ; — lea\es 
emblematical of pni'Cs — hmisid' bind- 
ing —dcw-\ eiU of <-o\crs — and the 
waftiie/aw ay of bloom and fraerrance 
like ilie dis.,(‘3iiinatiou of line feel- 
in/^, bri^fht fancies, and Avinced 
tlioiinbts ! 

'I'lie llowers an* tint periodicals of 
the earth — the stars are those of 
heaven. With what unfail ini: rei:u- 
lariiy do the \unib(*rs issue* forth ! 
Hesperus and 1 jicifer I ye aie one 
e-oncerii ' 4’li(* j)oje-stfjr is studied hy 
all iiatieius. How heaiitiful tin* po(»rry 
ol the moon ! On what subject does 
not I he sun throw liiflit ! No fear of 
luutini: your eyes by n*adinj( that 
fine e.'lear larire type on that s(>j't(‘ned 
).it:e Lo ! as you turn over, erne* 
!>!iie, ane)tlh*r yelle)u*, and another 
V’ e/'t!, aP, all alike* delightful to the 
pupil, am! elear to Mm as the very ap- 
ple* of his eye ! Ves, tfic' great Period- 


ical Press of heaven is imcoasinijly 
at work — night and day; and the)ugh 
e»ven it has been taxefl, and its ema- 
iiatiems conliiieel, still th<*ir circu- 
lation is incalculable ; nor have* vva* 
y<‘t heard that Ministe'rs intend insti- 
tuting any prosecution against it. 
It is yet Fn*e, the only Free* Powe‘r 
all over the we)rld. ’Tis indee*d like 
the air we breathe — if vv<* have* it 
not, we die* ! 

Look, then, at all onr ]>aj)(*r Pe*- 
riodi(‘als with ph'asure*, for sake e)f 
the flowers ami the stars. Siippe»s(‘ 
them all e*xtinct, and life*, would be* 
like a fle»vve*rle‘ss <*arth, a starle‘ss 
heaven. We shouhl soon fe>rge*t the* 
se*asons thenist‘l\ (*s — the days of the* 
\v'e*ek — and the wt‘e*ks of the* me)nth 
— anel tin* me)nths e)f the* year — ainl 
tin* y<‘ars of the* e*e*ntiiry — and tlie* 
centuries of all Time* — and all Time* 
its(»lf flowing away e>n into eti*inity. 
4'ln* Periodicals of e*\ternal nature* 
woiihl soem all lose* tln‘ir nn*aMing, 
vve*re there no longe*r any lb‘rioelie :ds 
of the soul. 'rhe‘s«‘ are* the* lights 
and shadeews of life*, me‘rrily dane-ing 
in* gravi'ly ste*aling ove*r tin* dial ; re*- 
mem]>rane*e*rs eif tin* past — te‘;n'he*is 
of tin* pre»sent — propne'ts eef tin* fu- 
ture* ln)urs. Were* tln*y all de*ael, 
spring weenie! in vain ie‘m‘W ln*r ])re>- 
misc — vve*arise)me* w einlel he tin* hnn:, 
lemg, inte*riiunahle* summe*r-ela\s - 
Tin* fruits e>f aiiluiiin woulel taste fn- 
shie»nle*ss — and tin* winter ingle* hlink 
iinmrnfully renind the ln*arth. What 
are* the b]f'sse*d Se*asons fhemsohos, 
ill nature* and in 'rhomse>n, hut Pe*- 
iie)die*al‘ of a large*r gre>w th ' 1‘he*\ 
are* the* ])are*iit*^, e>r puhlisln*rs, or 
editeirs, e>f all tin* others — ]n'iiie ipal 
coiitrihutors — nay, siil)scril)e‘rs toee -- 
ainl may tln*ir pre*lty family live* teei 
e*v<*r, still ilying, \e*t e*ve'r re*in*we‘d, 
and on tin* iucri ase* e*ve*i‘y ve*ai. We* 
sinndd siispee t him of a bad, hlae’k 
he*art, who loved imt tin* p<*rieKlieal 
Jite*ratiire* eif e*artli and sky — \v Ini 
would vv<*ep not to see* one* of its 
flenve*rs wither — one* of its stars fall 
— one* beauty to die on its hiimbh* 
lied — one glenv tee dieep from its 
lofty spin're. |\e*l tlH»m liioom anel 
Imni on — flowers in vvhie-h lln'n* i*e 
no woisoii, stars in vvhii li there* is 
HO disease— whose blossoms are all 
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RAVoet, and whose* rays aro all sa- 
iiative* — botli alike stooped in doAV, 
and hotli, to iho fine oar of nature’s 
worshippor, batliod in music. 

Only look atMap^a! Ono hundred 
and lortv-tMjrht months old! and yet 
lovo ly as maidon botwoou frock and 
^*own — oven as sweet sixteen ! Not 
a wrinkh* on che(‘k or forehead ! No 
e-row-foot has touched her eyes — 

hliu* and her golden 

hair !” 

Like an antelope in the wil<h‘rness — 
or hwan on the* ri\(‘r — or ea^le in the 
sky. Dre.'on lliat she is (iead, and 
oh ! what a woild ! Yetdii* she must 
some day — so must tin* moon and 
stars. Meanwhile tliere is a ])lessinp( 
in ])ray<‘is — ajid hark ! how tlj(* na- 
tions eiT, “ Oh ! Mat^a, live for 
i‘\er!” 

\\'e often pity our poor ancestors. 
How they eontrKed to make tin* 
«*/■ I ' n.<'(‘t, snipa-'^es our conjectural 
power's. \\ lial a W('ar\ waste must 
!'a\(‘ ''ceinod e\j):indinp;‘ befoia* their 
ev»“« b(*i\\e(*n inorninii and nitrht ! 
l)oiri t. ll ns that tin* human female 
ne\<‘r loiiiis for otin*!* ]tastiine tlian 

J o sui kh' fools* and eln'oni< le 
lx 1’.*.'' 

riiic, hidi»*s sighed not th»*n for 
penodicals— but ther(*,in tlu‘d(*pths 
of tln'ir ignorance, lay their utter 
u retchcilness. \V hat ! ke4*]) picklinjj: 
and ]u‘es»*r\ inu* durinii tin* Avhoh* 
moii.il life of an immortal beiiii»- ! 
l\cepi when at jelly, »'\ erlastiiiLdy at 
jam I d'he soul sick(*ns at the nn)no- 
tonon-s swet*tn(*ss of such a W(*rsh 
<*\is,ience. True that many sat all 
lite-lonir at nee<lh*-work ; but is not 
that a \eiy sew-sew sort of lite r 
'I'licn <»h ! tin* mist'iabh* males! \\ (* 
s])eal\ of times afu*r tin* invention, it 
i- tine, of ])rintinir — but who read 
\\ hat w ei (* i-alled books then’'' Books ! 
no moK* lik(* our ]>(*! iodicals, than 
<ii V ,1 otten, worm-eaten, fuuLTOos loirs 
an* lik(*ii‘n*en li\ inn h*aiy trees, laden 
with d<*ws, b(*es, and lords, in the 
musical sunshine. W hat coidtl males 
do then but yawn, slei*i>, snore, 
i:u//le,Lrntth',and drink till theyirr<*W’ 
ih'ail and lom buried r l'o\-huntinir 
won’t always do — and often it is not 
to be had; W’ho can In* happy with 
his jriiii throuirh y:ood r(*i>ort and bad 
rt*porl in an a’ day’s 'rain 'i Small 
amusement in iishinir in muddy wa- 
ters ; palls upon the sense tpiarrel- 


liiig Avith neigliboiirs on points of 
eti(juette and the disputed property 
of hedfr4*row trees ; a fever in the 
family cease*- to raise the pulse of any 
inmate, exc(*pt the patient ; death it- 
self is no relief to the dulu(*«s; a 
funeral is little better ; the yawn of 
the prrave seems a sort of unhallowed 
mockery ; the scutcheon hung out 
on the front of the old disnial hall, 
is like a sign on a deserted Spit- 
tal ; along Avith sables is Avorii a 
suitable stupidity by all the sad sur- 
vivors — And such, before the era 
of Periodicals, such wa*' life in — 
merry England. Oh ! dear 1 — oh I 
dear me ! 

•\Ve shall not enter into any hi*>to- 
rical details — for this is not a Mono- 
logue for the Quarterly — hut we 
sim})ly a‘-scrt, that in the times we 
allude to ( don’t mention date*^) there 
AA'as little or no reading in England, 
'i'liere Avas neither the Reading Fly 
nor tin* Reading Public. What could 
this be oAvini? to, l)ut the non-exist- 
ence of p(*rioflicals r W hat elderly- 
yountr lady could b.* o\pected to 
turn from bouse allairs, for exam])h*, 
to Sp(‘nser’s Fairy Que(*n y It is a h)ng, 
lontr, louLf poem, that Fairy Q\ieen of 
Sp(*nser’s ; noboily, of (‘ourse, eAer 
dreamt of g«‘ttinir throui^li it ; but 
though you may have iii\en u]) all 
hope of irelting throuiih a poem ora 
Avood, you expert to be able to find 
your Avay back .'iiraiu to the spot 
w'ln*n* you unhn’kily i^ot in ; not sti, 
how'i*\er, with tin* Fairy Queen. 
Beautiful it is indei*d,most ex(juisit(’- 
ly and una]>proacliably beautiful in 
many passage--, esp(‘cially about 
ladie>* and ladie-^’ love jnort* than 
cel(*stial, for Venus loses in compa- 
rison her lustn* in the sky; but still 
j>eople were afraid toiler into it then 
as now; and “heavenly I iia, witli 
ln»r milk-wdiiu* lamh,” lay buried 
in tliist. As to Shaksp(*an*, AAa* ean- 
not find many traces of him in tin* 
donn'slH* occupations of the English 
g4*ntrv during tin* tinn‘.s alluded to; 
nor do A\M*ln*lit*\e that the cluuaeler 
of Uaitilet was at all relished in their 
liall", though ]>erha]>s an occasional 
sijnire chuckled at tin* humours of Sir 
.lohn KalstalV. W <» huAe Mr W'ords- 
Avorth’s autliority for believing that 
l^iradisi* Imst Avas a dead h'tter, and 
,b»hn Milton virtually ain)iiymous. 
We need say no more. Books like 
these, liuge Iteuvy vols. lay Avith 
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other lumber in garrets and libraries. 
As yet» periodical literature was not ; 
and the art of printing seems long to 
have preceded the art of reading. It 
did n(»t occur to tl lose generations that 
])ook8 were intended to be read by 
people in geiunal, hut only by the 
select few. \Vh(»roas now, reading 
is not only one of tlie luxuries, but 
absolutely one of the necessaries of 
life, and we no more think of going 
without our book than without our 
breakfast ; lunch consists now of 
veal-pies and Venetian Bracelets— 
Ave still dine on Roast-beef, but with 
it, insU*ad of Yorkshire tnidding, a 
Seof(‘h novel — Thomas Caniplxdl 
and Thomas Moore sweeten lea for 
us — and in “ (knirse of Tinn‘” we 
sii]) on Welsh rabbit and a Religi- 
ous Poem. 

We have not time — hoAA’can f — 
to trace the history of thegn*at revo- 
lution. But a great re\ oliitiou there 
has been, from nobody’s reading any 
thing, to ev(‘ry horly’s reading all 
Things; and ])erhaps it hegan Avilh 
that good old ])roser Ri •hards<m, 
the fathiM* of P.unela, C larissa, and 
Sir (diaries (iraiidison. lli‘ seems 
to have been a sort of idiot, who had 
a strange insight into some ])arls of 
human nature, and a tolerable ae- 
<juaiiitance with most ])arts of '<jM‘ecli. 
II'* '^et the |mhlic a-reading, an<l 
Fielding and Smollett shov ed her on 
— till the Minerva Press took lH*r in 
liand — and thmi — the Periodicals. 
But such P(‘rioflicals ! The (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine — (iod bless it then, 
now, and forever I— the Monthly Re- 
view, the (’ritical and tin* Hritisli 
(antic I Tin* age had been for some 
years literary, and was now fast hi*- 
corning i)erio<iical. Magazines mnl- 
fiplied. Arose in glory the Kdin- 
burgli, and then the (^inirteily \{r- 
view — INbega, like a new sun, looked 
out from heaven — from her golden 
um a hiiiidrenl satellites drmv light 
— and last of all, “ the Planetary 
live,” the Annuals, hung their lam jis 
on liigh ; oth<‘r similar litminoijs bo- 
dies emerged from the clouds, till the 
whole cinuriifereiice was bespan- 
gled, and astronomy becaim* the fa- 
vourite study with all ranks of peo]de, 
from the King upon tin* throin* to 
the meanest of his subjects. Now, will 
any om presume to detiy, that this 
has hef*n a great change to the bet- 
ter, and that there is now Homethirig 


worth living for in the world? Look 
at our literature now, and it is all 
periodical together. A thousand 
daily, thrice-a-vv eek, t\vic(*-a-v\"e(‘k, 
weekly newspapers, a hundn*(l 
monthlies, iifty (]uarterli<*s, and 
twenty-live aimiials! Noinoutli looks 
up now and is not fed ; on the con- 
trary, we are in danger of h(*iiig 
crammed ; an empty liead is as rari* 
a^ an (*mpty stomiicli ; ilie whole day 
is one meal, oin* physical, moral, ainl 
iiiti*lh*ctiial feast ; the Puldic go(*s to 
bed with a Periodical in }n*r haiifl, 
and falls asle(‘p with it l)(‘neiith her 
])illow. 

What blockhead thinks now of read- 
ing Milton, or Po]>e, or (Gray ? Pa- 
radi'^e Lost is lost ; it has gone to the 
devil. J*o]>e’s F[»istles an* retiirn<*d 
t(» the dead-h*ttcr ollicc ; tin* ai^e is 
too loyal Ibr “ ruin s(Mze thee, mill- 
less king,” and the oldest inhahliaiii 
has forgotti*!! “ the curfew toll-.” 

All tin* great geniii^(‘s of the d.iy 
are periodical. 'I hc Scotcli N \ cl> 
— tin* Il’ich Nov(*ls- the laigli'^l \o- 
v<*Is — the Am(‘rican NoveK — ilr Fa- 
mily Library — Ihe Lihrai v of I se- 
ful and Lnteitaining Knowledge — 
Na])ier’s llivtory of the Spanjslj \Vai 
— Tv tier’s nistorvofSeotlaiid — ( lial- 
mers’s ('i\ ie lOeonomv — Bnt wliai i. 
theneedof enmm'ration — e\ (‘l y w ork 
Worth reading is published in nuni- 
hers, from the F\cm*sion — being a 
]»drtion h(*longifig to the third p,.il 
of that long, laltorions, and phileso. 
jdiical po(*m, the lleclnsc, by W il- 
liam \N ordsworth — (h»\v n to the lust 
six hooks of that long, laborious, ami 
unpliilosophieal poem, Nineveh, by 
Jalwin \thf‘rsfojie. 

What Donkey was tin* lust to lirav 
that the Annuals, the snhjeet «d’ this 
our Monologue, were introdnc<*d in- 
to this cemntry from (Germany ? ( Grn- 
tle read(*r, did voii eva*r see a (k i- 
inan Annual, or Lit(*rarv Almanaek r 
A\e beseech yon look not at any one 
]>iiiit, il yon do not wish to die j f 
laughing —to fall into gnlVaw-con- 
vulsions. Such away of making h»ve! 
But you know better — } ou kmwv 
that llie Annuaksare a native giow lh 
ol the soil of h’nglaiid, springing up, 
likv* AV’hite and red chiver lieneath 
lime (a curious fact that) wherever 
the periodii al jilouglishare hasdraw ii 
its turrovvs. Import what s(*(*ils, 
germs, roots, or jdants, you choose 
from (Germany ; how them ; dibble 
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thorn in ; and in a week, it matters 
not whether the weather be wet or 
dry, they are all dead as David’s sow. 
\V'e want none of yoiir German hoi*- 
tieiiltnre, or aj^viculture, or arbori- 
c'ultin e in Britain. Let us ffroAv oiir 
own flowers, and our own eorn, and 
our own trees, and we shall be well 
oH’ for frajrrance, for food, and for 
shelter. 

But lol aiTayed in fiirure of a fan, 
and ^^or^<‘ous as 8piead-|>(*aeoek- 
tail— the Annuals! The sunshine 
strikes the intcTiniiiirled p:low, and it 
thi(‘atens to set the house on fire. 
But softly — tli(‘yare eool tothetouelj, 
tlxniLdi to the sir/ht burniiiir ; innoeu- 
oiis is tlu‘ lambent flame that ]days 
around the leaves; even as, in a dewy 
niLi’ht (d' fadiiiii: summer, tin* trrass- 
l)> iirhteninir eiiade of the still <rloAV- 
^vorm’s lijtiht ! 

Siiiirularl 'riieyha^e formed th(*m- 
selves into elasses beneath our toueli 
•— ai'eoHlini^ to some tiin* aflinities of 
name and nature; and b(‘hold in one 
Triad, tin* h'oraet-me-Not, the Sout e- 
nir, and the Kee])sake. 

One woial embraces them all — 
jMeiiKn ials. \\ hen ah->('nt hour, and 
(li'^tant far,” the Yw incr, lo^ el y, lo\ inir, 
and h(‘lo\ ed, liow often are they ut- 
terly for^:otteii I But let ^omethini;’ 
that om‘e ua*^ theirs suddenly im‘et 
our eyes, ;uid in a mom(*nt, return- 
inu tVom the rej^ion of the risinir or 
tlir* sottinj*: siin, lo! tin* friend of <mr 
ycnith is at our sidr, unehanL''«*<I hi'» 
\oiee and his smih*; ami dearer to 
our <‘y»‘N than <‘\<*r, because of 'stum* 
slii;ht, faint, and afieetiiuc ehauire 
uroniiht on face and tiiiure by di- 
mate and by y<*ars ! Lt*t it !»e but his 
name u ritten with his on n hand, on 
the tith'-pa^^e of a hook; or a few 
s\ llahles on the martrin of a fa\<»urite 
pa'-sanfo uhieh lon^ a«ro we may 
have read tou'cther, “ u hen liie itsolt 
was new,” and poetry oM'rflowed 
tin* uhoh* W'orld! Or a lock of /or 
hair in whose <‘yes w «* first km'W’ tin* 
ineaninir of the woid “ di'pth” air- 
plied to the human soul, or the <-e- 
b'stial sky! Ibit oh I if d«‘ath bath 
stretched <nit and out into the dim 
arms of i*ternity the distance — and 
remoedaway into that bourne from 

ronur.T 

The name is n c^ood one ; and be- 
longs, wc belioe, to a pretty little 


which no traveller returns the ab- 
fience — of her on whose forehead once 
hnng the relic we adore in our de- 
spair — what heart may abide the beau- 
ty of tin* gliost that, as at the toueh 
of a talisman, doth sometimes at mid- 
night app(*ar before our sleepless 
bed, and wdth pale uplifted arinstvaft 
over UB — HO momentary is the vision 
—at once a blessing and a farewell ! 

But w’e iimst he cheerful, for tliese 
are (’heerful volumes, and they are 
bound ill smiles. Yet often “ cheer- 
ful thoughts bring sad thoughts to the 
mind,” and the eye slides away in- 
Hensibly from the sunshine to the 
cloud-shadoivs, fet*!!!!"* that they are 
liound together in beauty by one 
spirit. Why *:(> •^ad a word — Farewell ? 
We ‘.Ijould not w'oep in AvisJiing wel- 
fare*, nor sully felicity wdth tears. 
But we do Aveep, heeaii**!* evil lies 
lurkinff in W’ait over all tlie earth for 
the innocent and tlie iro()d,tbe happy 
and the beautifid, and when euard- 
e<l no more by onr eyi*s, it s(‘ems as, 
if the df*m(ni w'onld leap out u])on 
lii^ prey. Or i*' it beea'use* we are so 
M'llish that Ave cannot bear the thoutrht 
of lo*'imjr the ‘^iirlit of the happine-ss 
of om* AV(* dearly love, and are* tron- 
ble*d with a stranLO* jealeiusy and e‘in y 
of be'ings nnknoAvu to u^, and for 
eve*r to lie unknown,abemt to be taken 
inte) the very ln*art, pe*rhaj)s, of tho 
friend from whom we part, and to 
Avliom we* bre'.'itlie* a saei, aliimst a 
sullen, yet still a sweet farewe*U r 
Or does the shaehuv e»f death pass 
OA e*r us Avhile aa e stand for the last 
time te»getln*r em the sea-shore, and 
see the* ship Avith all lu'r sails about 
to voyage* aAvay to the* uttermost parts 
of the earth V Or do Ave slunliler at 
the* thought of mutability in all crea- 
te*<i things, inse*nsate or AviiJi soul, — 
and knoAA" that ewe a feAV hours shall 
IinA O brightened the* path of the* sw ift 
V(*sse*l on tho far-ofl’ sea, Ave shall ho 
dimly re'mmnb(*re‘d — alas ! at last 
fori^eitton, and all tluese days, months, 
ami years, that once s(‘(*nn*el as if 
the*y Avould noA (‘r die, swalloAved up 
in overlnsting obliAiem y 

But come* — this aa ill iiovoi* do ; avo 
shall never, at this rate*, get to the 
Aiinunls. Now, tln»n, for the 

-ME-NOT. 

dower of a truly poetical character, 
that lo\ es to HUiile in the shade. For- 
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pet-me-Not ! why there is no fear- 
no danger at h*ast, of that, my love ; 
yet were we toforgi't thee, for an hour 
in tht‘ day, or a day in the week, 
wlien* would !><' the harm ? Many 
of tliy smiles— nay, even some of thy 
kisses — we have forgotten; but tliere 
is store enough of both remaining in 
thosi' blesse(l reser\ oirs of the liglit 
and tlie waters of life in tlie midst of 
the wilderness, thy mouth and eyes. 
There ought to be a flower called 
“ Forget me" — for the most blissful 
trance of the spirit is, wIumi lo\e 
bursts suddenly on it like* light from 
darkm*ss ; and in oiu* moment joy is 
at its meridian. 

Mr Aek(*riiian, you are one of the 
best of bibliopoles — ?dr Sli<»b4*rl, 
thouiih your name is hard t«) pro- 
nounce, you .‘ire a most wortliy edi- 
tor. Tliiit Spanisli Princess, by W il- 
kie the matchless and inimitable, is 
well worlli a crown. We hojie she 
will not marry Miguf*l, but some Don 
deser\ ing of her modest charms. 
Mi'ck is she as a mm, yi't hap[)y as a 
bride. 'I'liar \(‘il will not <la.k(‘n ln‘r 
beauty w itli elerniil night, but merely 
sliadow it lik«* a transient cloud. 
Blest lie' hand that withdraws it, tin* 
br< <;th tliat si(_r]ij, it tloatingly asidi*, 
for tin* Ill's? tcr\ id nuptial ki-'sl Wor- 
thy is -he to he the wife ainl the mo- 
ther, as .she is the daughter of a king ; 
but may her hn'^baiid and bei sons In* 
bi’tier men than lier fatln'r, Jind b«‘t- 
ter lo\ i* the liberties of their country. 
I’hat h'rui? (rirl of Sa\oy is {i swei't 
giji^y ; and tlmse lip-, and e} es of 
hers .seem loii'jing for a l(*\er in the 
wood ; but may that rose in her bo- 
som be a ro-e witliout a thorn; and 
may shi* wed ere long the vouiig 
floiisl, to whom sine(» midsummer, 
slie lias been betrothed. What a 
pj etty coilagi* will be tli(*irs in the 
jiiid^l of its llowery garden ! — Fn- 
diin*, though jierhaps lather a little 
too min h of tlie German for us, W‘e 
cannot lu'lp en\yiug that young'- 
jilmned knight who is bearing thee, 
a fair and fragrant burden, hi bisarnis 
and on liis bosom, through the ra- 
ging w'afer.s of that gloomy cavern, 
lO thy I’.ither’s arms. .Sweet soirie 
' ighl will he his rew'ard. For eohl 
as tin* nvmjdi may be, (is she not 
SH-ater-born yet love sliall warm tin* 
libn* v<‘in> on that white flesh; ami 
that neck ami breast, in the full fair- 


ness of wmmanhood, are mature for 
Hymen.— Shaded in solitary arbour 
there sits, with her lyre laid on roses 
by her shh*, the dark-haired Imjiro- 
visatrice; and we who never saw 
her face, though we have in mime- 
rous verses seen her very soul, can- 
not but have a dream of L. Ik L. 
The inspiration lias gi'Utly died away 
from her silent lips, yet are her eyes 
still steeped in the lingering light of 
song. Of what has sin* been singing 
all by herself in that lonely bow er ? 
Lid our ow'ii delightful Delta l(*ll — 
Delta, than whom not one of all our 
many living poets has a liner eye and 
car Vor ISature ; and of who«.e e\- 
(piisite nii'lodies and hsirmonies n»)t 
a fi‘w are <lestin(*d liy Nature, w ho 
insj)ii*(‘d th(*m, to endure for aye in 
the Minstrelsy of Scotland. 

“ lb*r tlu’iiu* \va> li»\r — i»t' -iinmin 
cs, 

Ami ‘'hi'phoi (I*, itipiiig in tin* jui'-tor.il 
; 

As with ji throbbing lu'.irt, bnu'Uth the 
h*a\<*s 

or the tin* lo\i*r buMtlinl 

hi', tab’, 

And sho, tlu' I’nmi his amovotis anus, 

li:il)-]>.um.'d, haU-[>h*ascd, w ithdri'w ln-r 
<‘oiuju<‘] iiig ( huriua. 

Of I'assu aiul his jnssiori deep '-lu' toM. 

Ills inspiralioii, fivu/>, ami di'spau ; 
Ami how, throii|;h lom’stum* U'ais, .tifd 
. ilu' iiioiild 

Of n'lls, his Ja'oiioia f.ilr 

Itosr in lu-r bt'aiily on Ins li'amr*! si^Ju, 
IJki* lorS om.’ hl.ir amid liis i;.iiht‘i mt; 
night. 

Ami tln'Ti to mild IVtraoha rhaiigf.l tin- 

t haiiir, 

Audio \ am Insr’s >vi>odlaml g>rn‘'i\ 
hi i^hl, — 

J.:iura. his d:i\ light idol, ami tin’ dra no 
Ol his mild s(Mnt through »*a( li wan h of 
night ; 

'film* piinfOiiM siill tijs, ar.liMii's high. 

Till I'.issinn’s srlf hi’ranii' JMiilosojjli} 

lieiuagh* I 'riiou art a very Pros- 
pero in shipwreck ! We can look no 
more on 

** 'J'hat hulk tli.it lahoui’H in that da.’idly 

'Hiat MM in angrr, and th.at dismal shon*. ’’ 

But here are other soothing sci'iies 
— the Place de Jeanne D'Arc, liouen, 
by that ini'omparnhle architectural 
and landscape painter, Pruut; behold- 
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in^ w]ii(jh one dream for half 
a (lay on poor Pucelle, (glorious in life 
as a warrior bemeath tlie lily banner, 
nor less so in death as a wit(di at the 
stake. Thy own co-patriot— shames 
be on liirn ! — Voltaire — has ])ainte(l 
tlieo an impostor — almost a poltroon 
— and altoti'ether a prostitute. Hut a 
far truer citiz(‘n of the world, be- 
cause a true son of nature, has rt;- 
])aired the outracre ; and the youth- 
ful muM* of Mr Southey has sun^ 
the prais(*s of the heroic virgin in 
Strains that will never die. — The 
Ghaut by l)ani<*l I At once we are 
in India, and wonder at the folia^o' 
— to us so strancre and novel — of 
thosp fantastic yot }najestic trees. 
'I’hese are nativ(‘ wonjfMi, with wa- 
ter-pitchers, wt‘ pr(‘^um(‘, juraceful- 
ly balanced on their black-tn‘sKcd 
beads; and the \\i(h s(|uare-sail of 
that junk in the distance, lianifin<; 
idle and niotionl(*''S, tells that not a 
brt'ath of air is stirriiur; and how 
j^raceful in nnuidiau sunshiin^ must 
b(‘ the tall palm-trees’ shade I 

Not much poetry, we (d)serve, in tiui 
For£iet-me->i’ot — so much, perhaps, 
the hett<*r; y(‘t what there is, is ei- 
tlnu* ayreeahle, curious, or irood ; or 
all tin* three in oiu', such as the lines 
by luancis .l(‘nVev , wrilt('U oriiriually 
in a lady’s album. W v can scarcely 
])ay them a hiirher compliniont than 
l<» publish them in 3laya. 

M u‘*rs iNS( I'lnrii is as aihcm, 

IlY 1 K \ M IS iri 1 K1 rso. 

“ \\ Iiy write inv n.nne 'iiihlst soiiijs and 
tlow'ei s, 

I'o meet the <’\e of I:id\ itav ^ 

1 h.i\e no voire I'or l.nh " bowers — 
l or j>Mi;e like this no tillin'; lay. 

> el tlion;;l» iny heart no more must hmiinl 
\t wUi hin^ rail ot' s|>ri:;hlly j<»ys, 
^line i-- llie brow that inwer frowiiM 
On huij;hint; lil»s or sjiarkiitn; eyes. 

No — thou;;!) behiinl me now is elosed 
riie yoiiihriil paradise or]o>e, 

Vet 1 <*.m bless, ith soul I’oinposed, 

'The lingerers in that hji])p> icrove. 

lake then, fair ^irls, my blessiiij; fake, 

3\ liere’er amid ils charms a on roam, 
Or where, by western hill or lake, 

Yon brighten a screiier home. 

And w'hile the yon! hfnl .lover’s name. 
Here ivitli the sister’s hcauty blends, 
l.anuli not. to scorn the humbler aim, 

I hat to their list would add a friend’s.” 


Thcs(; lines are full of prrace, ele- 
gance, and feelinp: — and, to our oar, 
(‘xcecdin^ly musical. — Barry (Corn- 
wall often writes l)(>autifully — but 
wliy will he persist in bein^, to tlie 
aimoyaiice of ns wlio lov e and admire 
him, uccasionallv so Cockneyish ? 
Tlius— 

“ Oh! a brave Ikiinter art thou, Samuel 
J’ront ' 

By Jupiter ' 1 would not live Avitln ut 
A drawdiig from tliy i»eii, thoiigli I should 
feed 

To-niorrow' Avith flnmnleons' ' ' 

That won't iro down out (d‘ I/ittle Bri- 
tain; and more •'ail silly stuiT of tli(‘ 
same sort distikoires a copy of verses 
to Mr Prmit, which, hatiiiL' in- 

tolerable nuisa]ices,{iresj)iiite(Ilyaiid 
poetically desi'rijitive. Jbit if a man 
wJio is pi i\ ilcired to drink of rhe ]mre 
waters of ll<dieon,])refer dalddiuo- liis 
lips in tlie puddle of ilie New Riv (‘r, 
tUer<‘ seems to be no lu !}) for it. ’Tis 
distressinir to heai' him who can siiiff ^ 
like a iiiirhtinLOile, screecliintr like a 
sparrow v\’ith a sore throat. VIr Proc- 
tor will pardon us, but we <:ri(w<* to 
see bim ih(‘ only Cockm^y in llii* (’ol- 
le(‘tiou. e ar(‘ \ery auLrrv ; for we 
never imtirely los<» our temper with 
any ])oet whose i:»*nius h.is not, in its 
happier momenis, ltImmi us ddijlit. 
As for Lord Btroii's boyish \eis..^^ 
they are muthm* g'ood, had, nor iiidif- 
f(*r4Mit ; and vv hut an absurdity it is 
for a man of sense, and judir- 

mmit, like Me Slmhiuh to snjepose 
tliat any value lan h(‘ iziveu to Ids 
voluim* by such v lU'ses as tlie weakest, 
vv or''t,aud most v> ortldess (d*“ Poems 
by a Minor,” v\ hen we all know that 
with one or two (‘\c(‘ptions at the 
most, Byron vv as ashamed of tlm very 
he^t of tlnmi ; and that even the v ery 
best aflbrdt'd no intimation of his fu- 
ture iriMUUs, vvhi4*h was tin* suddiui 
srrowtli of Ids inspired manhood. — 
IMiss ,b‘W(*shury's Lines on rc'ceiv ins: 
a Bunch of b’hwv ers from the .\uthor 
of the Kxeursimi, are worthy of tlie 
subject, — and so \ my heantiftd, in- 
deed, tliat with tliem vve must adorn 
our Number. 


OV HrCK.VIXO A nrStllOF VLOIAFUs from 
nir ACTHou ov “ Tur r\ci r‘.ion.” 

Mowers' that a pod’s hand hath cull'd, 
\e lull, as oft his strains have lull'd, 
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Thoughts that my heai*t consume : 

In harmony your tints oppose, 

Carnation, jessamine, aiid roso^ 

A melody of bloom* 

And yet ere night, your leaves, forlorn, 
Will usk, ‘ Whore are the dcAvs of morn ?* 
To-morroAv, ‘ Whore the sun?’ 

And, miNsiiig those, the gracious powers, 
That iU*o divinities to flowers. 

Soon will your lives he done. 

“ But now how beautiful ye are, 

Each gloanieth on mo like a star, 

Only with milder hue : 

And many a thought and fancy fleet. 
And some, hy sadness inaile more sweet, 
Bright flowers 1 give to you. 

** Sadness ' I dare not look on thee, 

Thou riolily red auemuiie ' 

And let the word remain, 

I dare not think of Him who wrought ye, 
Nor even of the hand that hrought ye, 
With thoughts akin to pain. 

“ So, vanish sadness from my rhyme, 

' Killing all be.inty ere its time : 

1 will not mn>e on death ; 

But t>nly ^^idl that I could l)e 
Innocent, lo^ely flo\^erM, a> )e, 
laving a life of traiuptil glee, 

Undimm’d by pas'«ion’s brcalli.” 


Till. SOI 

It sonntlrt Hweotl y of some hjuI 
sentiment of remembered delitrlit — 
yel is nut without a pleasant and (*ven 
litely expression, esperially when 
proiionnced aloiii' with the aeeom^ 
pariiment of two larj^e lustrous «‘yes 
svviinniintf hrimful of dews divine,-— 
eyes lliat almost draw yourw away 
from the balmy li|)s, wliieb, at lite. 
partiiiir hour, will not, after some 
hli!(ht, silver-toned denial of the tin n- 
ed-avvay rhe<*k, refuse to lireatln* in- 
to yunrsoid a pun; and jiensive Sou- 
venir. Indeed — Souvenir is an ex- 
cellent iiaim; for kiss, and so is Sn- 
purnis, tlioiitrli ill Latin, we ludieve, 
it means merely a iiiiiriniir. Now, as 
we have loiii^ a'?reed with Dr Dod- 
dridj/e, in thinkinjr atid feeling that 
iheie is more sweet sigMiirtcation in a 
inirle inarticnlab* kiss, than in many 
coiijnound polysyllabic epithets, we, 
for fliat reason alone, ])refer the Sou- 
Ki nil the other Annuals, and 
only lament that its angel visitH are 
so few and far between. A kiss 


We have no room to praise, and 
no inclination to abuse, any body else 
in the Forget-me-Not; and therefore, 
for the meanwhile, lay it gently Jiside, 
with an assurance to the Public, with 
whom, ill this our Monologue, we are 
conversing, after tlie inaiiner of Mr 
Coleridg:e with Madame de Stael, that 
she will liiul this oldest of all the An- 
nuals fr(‘sh and strong ns a two-yeur- 
ohl, and its ])ageN full of v arious in- 
formation and amusement. It has 
Jong: bail, and Ion" will have, a deser- 
vedly (‘Xtensive circulation — its em- 
bellishments are heautifiil — and the 
whole volume iiisyiired hy a heniiru 
spirit of humanity, \vhi< h dis])osi*s 
iiH to think with much esteem and 
regard of Publisher, Editor, and (’on- 
trihutor% even the stiipich'st amoii" 
them, — and tliat some of them ar<‘ 
pretty stujiid in tludr own way, it 
would he hyyiocrisy to conceal, and 
impudent'e to ihmy ; hut v\«* mim* no 
reason why a little oreasiomd aiul 
temporary stuyiidity should not he as 
exeiisuhle in Aekminan's l‘'ori:et-me- 
Not, as in Blackwood’s MaLra/inc. 

The French is not a fa\ourit(‘ lan- 
Ciiaire of ours, yet it has a few guiod 
words, and one of them is 


VCNIH. 

ouirht to he ]>eremiial — like the 
(‘\ ♦•r-hlowiii" rosi*, wliieh seatters a 
fn**'h '^how'cr of hlos-Hums o\ n y iiioni- 
iii" of the \ eai . 

But to h‘a\e the sin that so ea''ily 
lM*‘^ets us — \\ u mean figfurative lan- 
guaife — the Smivenir ougdit, in ac- 
etu'dance with its name, to he an ele- 
gant a id "i accd’ul Annua! — not with 
a loreijru or outlandish air, lor the 
nmm* is natiirali/.ed in our lan"ung«' 
iM»w, and sounds :tini<»st as sw(*efly 
as anld Ian" syne;” hut hrealhiii" 
the air of "ood soeiety, hy which we 
mean that of Ladi<*s and HentleiinMi, 
whose maimers and morals toi» have 
been moulded hy edueation, and hy 
the iritereour^e and interehango‘ (d 
all t he eivil it if*H, courtesies, amenities, 
and humanities of life. 

Now this is precisely the cliaraider 
of this viTV deliirhtfiil Annual. IMr 
yVlaric Watts was the first to bright eu 
and burnish uyi these (liristinas Pre- 
seiit-M into the perfect beauty of art, 
which lends a charm to all the Kifts 
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of natiir<?, Tho first Souvenir was, 
in tliat respect, a ])rodigious improve- 
ment on tlie frst Forget-me-Nots. 
Its dazzling and superb accomplisli- 
unmtH tliriHvtliat more artless Flower 
for a wliile into tlie shade; jirid even 
now, when tliat competition, which 
the sphmdid success of tin* Souvenir 
soon excited, has forced so many 
other eorgeous ]>lantH, this Annual, 
so far from being eclijised in tlie 
‘'liow, lifts its head witli conspicuous 
lovelim‘ss among the ])inks, carna- 
tions, lilies, and roses; and nniny are 
the fair <‘yes that, from tliat lireathiiiir 
w ilderness of hloom, in ])reference 
<d them all, still select the s\\ e(‘t- 
scenteil Souviuiir, — and thus it is, 
uenth* reade]-, that a Kiss is r‘liang<'<l 
into a Flower. 

Mr \laiic W'atts, therefore, is, in 
Loiod truth, the Father of tli(^ Annuals. 
I5ut lor him, they had not now t‘xisted 
— and tliat is a suilicicntly correct and 
compn*hensi\ e (h'tinition of Father. 

1 1(‘ de'»(*r\ es a ^rold sinilf-box, or a sil- 
vei cup; and tin* editoi s o| the other 
\nnuals ouuht to l all a nn‘<*tintr to 
laisi* a liandsonn* sum for tliat ]mr- 
poso, ’.\i(h suitabh* sp<M'ches, aiul an 
inscription. 'I'liis year, the Sou\eiiir 
is a most animated, irraceful,ele;^anr, 
allmiie.:', fascinalinir, eiichantiiiL^ An- 
nual. What’ ) ou object to so many 
epiihels ' JJlockhead. Is imt a Sou- 
venir a Kiss'^ ami is not a Kiss all 
iliat, and a thousand times moie." 

then, the l.adv of your Lov a 
>ou\enir — bound in ciimson — and 
l« ll her To ki'cji it tor v onr sake, till 
VON reijiiest it back again, to smooth 
"«ome ^liiilit rulllc on the silk, or ri‘- 
store '‘ome small s\ liable that lias 
l.iimlv iaded,and will rev ivi’ beneath 
a sin'^de bi eath I 

I he Souv eiiir shews, in many n shape 
o| loveliness and niajt'sty, what fe- 
male beauty may be v\ lam Uiitain- 
boin Fit dwidlers tliev in the old 
am i'stial lionu’s of Filmland. Dangli- 
teis, pi*rba])s niolliers, o1 tlie herot's 
who, in war, liiiliten along the land, 
:nid sw eep tin* seas. Not saints, and 
assureiilv not sinners; yet r<‘sisth*ss 
aiienci(*s in the service ol seraph or 
liend -llcsh and blood wonn*n — 
breathing and hoaming ol tein})tution 
to meiTssoids — tcniptation tohliss,or 
temptation to hnle, according as love 
looks on under the awi* of conscience, 
or gazes in passion which ev en from 
heiivou would bring au angel down 


to be soiled by the taint of earth. 
There they stand in the open day, 
with no otlier guard but their inno- 
cence* — not diat innocence which is 
in the eyes and bosoms of fair crea- 
tures gladsome in the sacred modes- 
ty of childhood, but tlie innocence 
of ])ure feeling sprung from liigh 
thought, august and queeidike, lie- 
neath wliose lustre steady a.s that of 
the evening star, all base desires eva- 
nish into darkness, and lofty wishes 
and holy lio])es alone can abide. 
Such a being is “ The lielgrave,” 
round w horn lingers an atmosplu‘re 
ot delight, in which love, friendship, 
and devotion dwell, “ drawing eni- 
])yreal air,” in w hich all that is “ of 
the <*arth (‘aithy” would inhale hut 
poison, and sjuk into death and dust. 
Sin‘h are the “ Sisters,” by Steph- 
auholV, for <‘ach of whom might love 
<iare di‘struclion in its most dreadful 
aspiM't, and trust for es(*a\>e to the he- 
nigii iidluence of thi* Divinity lie ado- 
red. \\ hat di'pth of tenderness in 
those sw innning (*yes ! thovo lieav ing ' 
bosoms ov (Mchariied witSi tin* power 
ol bliss I— And such another being 
is .sin*, the Portrait of one of thosi* ma- 
ji*stic \ isioiiN that v isit the slumbers of 
Lesl v , laden witli all tliat is richest and 
most gori*(*ons in iiainre and in art. 

Vet genius i*an sm*, feel, and i‘\- 
press the dignitv ot the female < lia- 
lacler, evi'ii v\ln*u its loveliness is 
in v;iin sonnht to be ilegnnled by the 
meanest <‘i all national vic(*s — Jea- 
h»ns\, that too often ereates the very 
hailtv it fears. 'I'liere, in Transcend- 
ant beauty and surpassing grace, 
movi‘s tin* vision levealed to C'ha- 
lon's ciiamouri*<l imaginaTion, of “ La 
I'ille bien (iardee” — She who, in free 
;iml ciMitiding I'.nghunl — for she is a 
daughter of Spain— had been, like 
tin* hly or tin* rose, tt'iided in air 
and sunshine, hut by the s])irits vv ho 
watch over all that is tair, and pure, 
ami good, in living and iiLsensate na- 
ture. Or in room of tln*se garments 
of patrician rank, and yet in radiant 
countenance, sini]>k* and screm*, 

•• AVIu'ii uiKnlovn'd, adorn'd tlio mo"! I ’ 

.\y — inn*, that sentiment ii? divine ! 
But so is that sentiment, too, which 
loves to behold the silver moon splen- 
didly encircled with all her silvery 
robes, partii'ipating, as tliey float re- 
joicingtv round the stainless lumi- 
nary, the light that, while it fills 
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the heaven, till all tlie stars fire faint, 
makes glad the hearts of men, re- 
garding lier in ^vorship from the 
shades of earth ! Insti'ad of that old 
dotard, the father, and that sinister 
spy the duenna, and that inmertinent 
trahibearer,the pretty l)age, she would 
have had her own Betrothed, talking 
in tender pride close hy her blessed 
and blissful bosom — one Imply of the 
sons of ocean, or who, beaming bright 
in arms, “ charged with all his chi- 
valry” at Waterloo. 

Hut who are they that sit mourninix 
in their lo>eliness, beneath the shadow 
of a rock on tin* snrf-heaten shore V 
The Sisters of Scio, by Phalippon 
paintt'd, by ll(*nry Bolls (‘nirra\«‘d 
into beauteous imfig(‘s<»f woe, by soft- 
flowing lines ofuTidulating grace; and 
by Felicia Dorothea llenians sunii ! 
Die — rather let them die in famine 
amongst sea-sand shells, than er«‘ 
their \iriri!i charnisbe polluted in the 
harem of tin* barbarian who has de- 
solated their i)ati\e isb* ! How<‘d 
down and half-dead, beneath what a 
load of ajiguish Ijangs the or[)hau’s 
dishevelled head on tin* knee of a 
sister, in pensi\e resiti nation, and 
holv faith triumphant o\er despair, 
as Felicia happily singeth. 

“ n my sl'^lrr' till from the 

Iiiart 

TliP weight Mow fortli in tt’.»r-’— yet sink 
thou nut ! 

1 hiiel iny sorrow to a lofty part, 
her thee, my gentle one ' Oiir orjihan lot 
'I'o mcf-r ill tjueiirhle>.N trust ; ni) soul is 
vtl’Oll” — 

Tlion. loo, wilt rise in holy might, ere long. 

A hreath of onr free lica\eiis and nohle 
on-', 

A ioeinor\ of our old \ielorious dea«l ; 
These mantle m * wilh power^ and though 
their tin's 

In a frail eenser hrietly lu.iy he ••hed, 

Vet shall they light us onward, siile hy 
side ; 

lliiM' the wild birds, and ha^e not f/ r a 
(biiile / 

('hi I r, then, beloved on whose ine« k 
hn»w is set 

Our .AJialur’s image— in whose voire ,t 
tone, 

A faint, swret sound of hers Is lingeilng 

} » 

An eeho of our ehihlluHid's music gone; 
Cheor then • Thy sist«‘r’jj heart and faith 
Ju e high ; 

Our faith is one — with thee I live and 

die : ’ 


But, gentle reader — open your own 
Souvenir — and forget our prating, as 
you gaz(‘ on Harlow’s Siddoiis, and 
Howard’s Oheron and Titania; and, 
glorious iiidet'd, Alston’s Jacob’s 
Dream, which, to tell in words, would 
need tlie jmetry of a C’oleridgt*, and, 
tlnM*efore, tin? jtrose of ('liristoi)her 
^lorth is mute. 

Blit are the litiTary compositions 
in the SouviMiir worthy of its adoi n- 
ments ? They are ;is they always 
have been, good — and tlial istMnmi:li. 
More — the SoiivtMiir is at lea'll mpial 
to any otlu'r Annmil. And it giM's 
us ])l(‘asur(* to say, that the editor's 
own articles an* among the lu-'^'T in 
tin* volume. Mr Watts alw a\ w rites 
simply, cb*gantly, and b*i*rmgl\ — 
witiioiit one partii le of tilleetation — 
that bt'selting **in ofsoun* v. hoestei'm 
tln*ms(d ves, most m r<«neoiisly, hi*' 
sup(*riors ; and tlu‘refoie bis \ei*.c>, 
w liich Jire gt'iierally on some dmi.e^- 
tii* subject, some lir»’si(b* theme, 
“ familiar matt<‘r <d‘ to-day,” inteiest 
and allei t the lieail. 'riM‘yaie ofleii 
truly tomdiiiig- and it is soim* time 
sinee wi* In'n e read any thing mm e 
pat}n*tic — and the pathos is<d’a Kind 
that must come hometo(w(‘r\ bosom 
— to some, peiliaps, too, loo pjiin- 
fully — Ilian the ^hoil p(u‘m entiib*d 

Tlir ANMM . 

Si'ay, fliidr im* not ’ 1 (Vtmnt ciuiso 
1 hr i»luoni that wraps ni\ soul au.iv, 
N(U' wr.ir, as rrst. the smiling t.icr 
'I hat hrst hrsrriiis this halliev d da\ 
Fain would my Nrainiiiir hrai t hr , 
Its woiitnl wriroiiir hl'i'allir ti> thiur ; 

Hilt sighs roiiii* hiriuhd wilh iu\ lay, 
•Viid tears of aiiguidi hlot the lim’. 

I i.oniot sing as oiirr 1 snug, 

Our hi igiit and rlu rrful hrai'tii 1ir'-ii!i' , 
lirii gladness s\\,i\M nn lirarf aud 
toiigur. 

And looks ot’ fondest Iom* ri’plird — 
rin* inrnurr rairs of earth drlinl, 

AVr hrrdi'd Hot its outw.iid <lin ; 

How loud soe'rr thr storm might rhidr, 
So all was calm and lair w ithin. 

A Might upon our Idiss liath romr, 

A\ »• an* not W’hat we were of \ ore , 
'I'hr iiiusir of our hearts is dumh : 

Our fireside iniitli is heard no more’ 
The little ehiek, its ehirp is o'»‘r, 

'J'liat fill’d our haj»p\ home with glee; 

‘ The dove hath lied, whose pinions h«>n 
Healing and peiiee for thee and me. 
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Our yoiiii^ost-borii— our Autumn-flower, 
The best Ix’loved, becuu.se the la«t; 

The star that shone above our bower, 
\\'heii many a cherish’d dream had past, 
'I'he one* sweet hope, that o’<*r us ciist 
Jts rairibow’d form of life and light. 

And smiled »Iefiance on tlic blast, 

Nalh vanisli’d from our eager sight. 

Oh ' siulden was the wrench that tore 
Alfection’s firmest linhs apart; 

And doubly barb’d the shaft we wore 
Deep in each bleeding heart of heart : 
b'or, who can bear fi-om bliss to part 
^\ it bout one sign— >one warning token ; 

'fo sleep ill jieace—theu wake, and start 
'To tiud life’s fairest promise broken. 

\\ hen last this cherish’d day came round, 
W hat aspirations sweet Avere ours ! 
late, long unkind, our liopes had crown'd. 
And strewn, at length, our path Avith 
iIowa‘i s. 

floAV d.tikly MOW' the prospect loAA'ers ! 
no\v thoiu) is our homeward way ' 

I low moi e than sail our e\ening hours. 
I'll. a Used to glide like thought awuiy ! 

Aim! li.alf inft'eted hy onr gloom, 

^ on liith* iiioMJ'ner sits and sighs, 

His pi. IN things, scatter'd rouinl theromu, 
\o more attr.iet his listless eyes. 
Nutting, his iiitliiit f.ask, he plies, 

()ii luoNcs with sott and stealthy tread. 
And c.iU'il, in tone subdued replies, 

As if he fear d to AAake the «lea<l ! 

AVlu're is the blithe companion gone, 

AN hose sp<»rts he loAcd l<i guide and 
share 

W here is the merry eye that aa'oii 

All hi n ts to loiiduess / AN here, oh, 
w ln*re i 

The i’Tn]»ty eiih — the A.Acant chair — 
riie laNoiirile toy — alone remain, 

I'o whisper to our heat ts' despair, 

Ol hojies we cannot feci ag.vin ' 

N*. , JonIc'.'. is our ‘ ingle nook,' — 

Its geui.d Avarmlh \a e onn ii no more ! 
Our luv'vide weais an alter'd look, — 

A gloom it ncN cv kneAA' before ' 

I'hi conver-'e sN\cet — the cherish'd 
lore- - 

d'hat once could cheer our stormiest day, — 
'Those revels id' the soul are o'er * 

Those sMwple pleasures past aNA iiy ! 

'Then chide me not, 1 cannot sing 
A song befit tiug Ioau* and thee ' — 

INly heart and harp have lost the stiiug 
Du ANhich hung all tljeir melody ! 

Vet soothing sweet it is to me. 

Since lied the smiles of happier years; 

'I’o know that still our hearts are free, 
Ih'lide what may, to mingle tears I” 
VOL. \\\ I. NO. CIX. 


Within tlu^sc? few years MrTlioiiias 
H. Ihiily, wJio oucti appewed to ns 
but a j)oetaster, has, w t* are iiappy to 
see and say it, shewn iiiniself a poet. 
Many of iiis sonigs an* extremely 
beautiful, and some; of iiis jciix- 
iV(it>prit exeelleiit and original. The 
following* lines do liiiii preat credit 
ill e\ery way, and are true to nature, 
to its very cure. 

rilK NEOLtCTLI) CHILI). 

‘‘ I neA’er aa'hs a favourite, 

]NJy nuitlici* never smiled 
Dll me, with half the tenderness 
That hh’-'s'd her f.iiri*r cliild 
I’ve >eeii lier kiss my sister's check, 

AA bile fondled on ln‘r knee; 

Tve tnrn’<l aw.iy to hide iny tears, — 
'J'heie Avas no ki'^s fur me I 

And yet 1 stroA’c to please, Avith till 
^ly little store of sense ; 

1 strove to l>lease, and inf.nn y 
C'.m rarely give idrem e , 

Dot when my aitless elVoits m»‘t 
\ cold, ungentle cheek," 

1 did not <hire to throw iny^elt’ 

In tears upon her netk. 

iloAA' hles'.ed are the beautiful ' 

I o\e NA.itih*"' o'er their birth , 

Dh, beauty ' in my nur'^ery 

i leal lid to know thy anoiiIi, — 

I'or even there, I iii'fen felt 
Torsaken and torlmn ; 

And Av i^h <1 — t'i*r utlo rs wish'd it too — 

1 nev « r had l"‘en Ian n ' 

Tm •'Ure 1 Av.vs alb'ci'umate, — 

Cut m WIN si-,! f,ii i* 

There vAMs a look of love, that claim'd 
A smile m- .111 emhiM, e ; 

Ihit w In n 1 raised iua lip. to meet 
'I’hf juvssnre liiildien ]ii i/e, 

Nmie knew tin* feelings of my hea:o — 
Tln*y spidsi* nut in iny eyes. 

T>ut, oh ' that heai t too keenly felt 
'I’he anguish of iiegh*ct ; 

I saAA' my sister’s bnely form 
AVilh gems and roses de<-k'd ; 

I did not CON el them ; but oft, 

AA'hen Avaiitonly reprovcil, 

I eiiAied her the priNilege 
Of being so beloAed, 

Ihii soon a time of triumph came — 

A time of .sorroAv too — 

Tor sickness o'er my sister’s form 
Her venoin'd mantle thrcNN'— ~ 

'J’he features, once so lieantiful, 

Nonv Avoro the Ime of death ; 

3 
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And former friends shrank fearfully 
I’rom her iufertiou’s hreath. 

’Twas tlien iiinvearied, day and iiighi; 

I "watch'd hesiile luT bed, 

And fearlessly ujuni niy breast. 

I piJb)wM her jH>or head. 

She li>ed — she b>ved me for my cai’e ! 

]NJy grii'f -was at an end ; 

T WJis a lonely bein;; oiue, 

IJiit now 1 have a friend ! 


As we have no poetry of our own 
this mouth, Avc shall ^ive our frituids 
a strain, (()h! what a dyincj fall is 
there !) of Miss Bowles’, authoress t)f 
“(’hapters on Churehyards,” “Tin* 
Widow’s Tal(‘,” “ Solitary IToiivs,” 
iSic. — hy far the most profoundly pa- 
thetic female writer of the a» 2 'o, — i 
whose deli^ditful jrenitis gush(‘s and 
Hows on from n. heart as pure as na- 
ture 4*ver warmed and Christianity 
elevated. 


]\ry baby I my poor little one! thoirst come a winter (lower 
A pale and tender blossom, in a cohl unkindly hour, 

Thou eomest with the snow-drop — and, like that ])n‘t1y thinfi*, 

The ])ower that call’d my bud to life, will shield its blossoinine. 

The snow-drop hath no ijuardian lea\es to fold her safe and warm. 

Yet Avell slie bides the bitter blast, ami weathers out tin* storm j 
t sliall not loiiii' enfold th»‘e thus — not louir — hut well I know 
The b’verla^tinir Arms, my hahe, n ill ne\t‘r let tln'e lu)! 

The snow-drop — how it haunts me still! — liancrs down her fair younir liead, 
So thine may droop in days to come, when 1 liavj* hmir ln*(‘n d(*ad, 

And yet fin* little snow-drop’s sab*! — trom her instnu tion seek, 

For win) would eriisli tin* motlierless, the Jowly, and tin* nn‘«*k V 

Yet motherless tlion’U not oe lonir — not Ion" in name, my life; 

Thy father soon will briii" him Jiome anotln*!*, fairer wile ; 

Be lo\inii‘, dutiful to her; — (ind fax our in her sij^ht; 

But nexer, oh, my <‘hild! fortt<»t tliiin* oxxn poor mother quit(*. 

But who xvill speak to tliee of her? — the irraxestone at her head 
Will only tell the nann*, and aire, and lineai'e ot tin* dead, 

But not a vv'ord of all the love — the iniLdity loxe for tliee, 

'riiat croxxded years into an hour of brief inHlernity, 

'riiey’Il ])Ut my ])ic}nre from its phn*e, to fix' another there — 

That pictmi’, that xvas ihontdit so like, and yet so ])assin^r tail ’ 

Some ( hamher in thy father’s housr thi*y’ll let thee call thine oxvti ! — 

Oil! take it then* — to look upon xxheu tliou art all alorn*. 

’I’o breathe thine early trriefs unto — if such assail my cliild ; 

'J'o turn to, from b*^s loxiii" lool^s, from tie Cs not so niihl. 

Alas! iinconscions little one! — th-on'lt m*xer knoxv that he'.t, 

’i’hat holiest honn* of all tin* earth, a lixiniir mother’s hn*ast!— 

T do repent tne, now tor) late, of ear li impatir*nt tlioneht, 

Tliat wrnild not h‘t me tarry out (nxl’s lr*isiin* as I onirht ; 
f’xe ln*r‘n too hasty, ])er*vish, proud, I h)n"’d tr) t^o axx a) ; 

Ami nr)W I’d fuiu live on for thee, Ood will not h*t nn* stay. 

Oil! when 1 tliiuk of what T was, and what I mieht have been, 

A l)ri(h* last yr^ar, — and now to rlie! and I am sean i* niin*ter*ii: 

Anri just, just openirijf in niy heart a fr)unt r)f loxr*, sr) nr*w ; 

So dr*r*p I — couhl that liave run to waste ? — couUl that have faild me tr)o? 

'rin* bliss it Wfudd have been to see my dauf/hter at my side! 

M v pritiie of life scarce overblown, and hers in all its pri<h* ; 

1'r» di‘ck her with my fineHt thiugn — with all I’ve rich and rare; 

To liear it said, how beautiful ! and good as she is fair! 
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And then to place the marriage crown nj)on that bright young brow! 

Oh no! not that — ’tis full of thorns! — alas, I’m wandering now! 

This w(‘ak, weak head! this foolish heart! tliey’ll cheat me to the last; 
r\e bet'u a dreamer all my life, and now that life is past, 

'fhoirit have thy father’s eyes, my child — oh! once how kind they were I 
His loni»- bhn‘k lasluis — ids own smih‘ — and just siicli raven hair: 

Hut hen^’s a mark! — poor innocent! he’ll love thr‘e for’t the less,— 

Like that upon thy mother’s cheek, his lips were wont to press. 

And yc*t, perhaps, I do him wrontr — perhaps, when all’s foreot 
Hut (uir youiiii' loves, in m(‘mory’s mood, lie’ll kis^ this very spot: 

Oil! then, my (h‘ares| I clasp ildne arms about his m‘ck full fast ; 

And wIdsjxM*, that 1 bless’d him now, and loved him to the last. 

I’\e heard lhat litth' infant" converse by smiles and signs 

Willi the enardian band of Anikeis tlial round about tht*m shines, 

t ii^ern hy erossor smise- — Ixdoved one! dost thou 

'smile "o M])on thy iieavindy friends, and coinmnne with them now: 

And lia^t thou not om* look fur me? t!iose little le^tless eyes 
An‘ \^amle^inL^ wandminir (‘very where tin* wldlst thy motlnn* dies! 

Ami \et, ])erha|)s, thon’rt "ei‘kine nn* — (*xp(‘ctinir im*, mim* own! 

( onu', l)(‘ath, and make me to my child, at least in s])irit known !” 

do siM]),iss the Souvenir will he nius. Tliank Clod, he madethat disco- 
iound no (‘asy ra-k, (‘itlier for lov(* v cry ei (‘ lomr, and Ihing to tiu‘ winds' 
oi Mjonev . Hot t Inna* is om‘ Aimual — all ahonl him that was ( ierman. In 
ili(‘ ihii d ot tins d'riad — that has made his ph*asant Hr(‘l‘a(‘e, }i(‘ tells us — in 
the aitempt, and in some ]>oiiits per- other lanunaLu* — that (’aimiiiLT and 
Imps, (lionidi certainlv not in all, and Knue ]»ut an (‘xtiiiLoiishm- on all 
]»iol>Ml)ly not on the whole, the at- those farthinii rush-lights that did 
tempt has hemi suceessfid. In the imdnllv illmnim* the daik ehaiuliers 
lii''iai\ d( jiartnuMil Sir Waitin' has invvliich tln\v w in’i' ]»la(‘('d, tor sale- 
heen ealhal in, hlmsell* a hr»st ; hut t\, and not to set tin* house on tire, 
no one siijoh* w arrior on (‘arth, now- in wash-hand-hasins. Hut liad they 
a-<lavs jit least, Thonidi his str(*n‘:th been ](*t aloin* — whieli would li.avi* 
m.i\ h.‘ t.' i'jantic, <‘an put to the rout lanni a pity, lor then w<* should have 

w Imh* ai mil’s of w ell-diseiplined missed those admirable ]>arodie: 

1 1 oops. 'I'lu’ *‘ Hons(* of Asptnf’ is thev would all have gone out of 
an inteM’siinit eoinjiosition enough tluniisehes, stinking away, little ex- 
in itself — and still mort* so as shew'- pii ing w reiehi's, in their own shal- 
ing liie sr\le and school in wliieli low sockets. >ir Waitin' v\ imld, of 
tile uieati’si genius of thi’ age de- his own accord, hav e siiuiVed or ^mtV- 
li'jlited in early manliood, before lie cd out his twelves to the ponud, and 
j'liew' the bent ot his »)w n native ge- Kindled the lamp of liis genius. 

Tin. M:i,rs\Hi: 

Is the most Ihitrieian of Annual'* in the bright binding of this splendid 
the whole rcjinhlic of letters. Live Nmthron as ealmly as “ Tlie W ight’* 
Lords, three Hommrahles, rm: Hvao- himself would have eyed one of Ed- 
M r, iTners IMemhers of Parliament, ward’s banners. e do not exactly 
and vundrv Sipiircs, tif no small I’s- know how our dear Public finds 
tales, have their names on its hoards with resjxvt to JAlerary Lords — tlie 
— a list w'hicli makes a ])n(>r Plebeian ]>oetical uari of the Peerage. Is she 
like us tremble in our shoes. Yet, by aw ed ? W e believe a little ; thouLdi 
the tnother's side, we can shew' our tbe avfe is n])t to yield to love, and 
descent from VVilliayi Wallace; and love to liking, and liking to indilfer- 
tbat, we opine, gives us nuik above ern e, and indiffereiu'e to rouse itsedf 
all tbe Peeragi'of I’.ngland ; therefore, tip again into something occasionally 
tve ccasc our trcinbiing, «aud lookou not Wry luilikc coutempt. This is 
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not riglit ; for siirh iio])loiTion aro not, 
U'o soriously assure* the ])iil)lie*, to bo 
wantonly sncoz<*(l at, some* of thenn 
beinff almost as clever as coininoners. 
It slu'ws spunk to descend from 
their ancestral altitudes, into the 
arena, where*, when (ire*e*k ine'e‘ts 
Gre*e'k in the tuir of war, it sisnifies 
not, for the matter eef fair play,tl»ouirh 
the one combatant shemlel be* a \’is- 
e'ountanel the* otlie*!* aGockne*y — whe*- 
tlier the* shy bei for a purse or for 
mere love. The* truth i^, that the* 
nobility eif Enu^lanel, fe>r the*ir num- 
bers, turn out more than thedr pre)- 
portiou eif ^ooel ones, anel be*ye)nel 
that of any e)the*r l\ini:eloni in Europe*, 
are diNtiiiijruisheel in tin* poetical 
priz(*-rini^. '^Dn* pre'se‘nt e*hain])ionM 
se*esn to be* Le»rds llolhuid, Nuu<*nt, 
Xorinanl)y, Morpe'th, Eenehestrr, 
Je)hn Uus.scl, and abo\ e tln*m all. p(*r- 
b.ap", in ace‘om[)lisluin‘nt*' — ihouLfli 
this year In* is e-onspicuous in his ab- 
se*nc(' — Lord Le*\es()n (Iow(‘i'. rhe‘\' 
are* all lit to <*<»nt<‘rnl, e‘(piMl we‘itihts, 
with our e-rae’k commejin'rs; ami our 
])ray(*r is,“ May theb<*st m.an win it.” 

At the same* tifin*, wa* snvpccf Mr 
^lansel Ileynedds, <‘ditor of tin* Ke‘e‘p- 
sake, rates the* po\ve*r o\ e*r the ])ub- 
lie of such iilusiiious name's a fe*w 
]>e*i'-s tejo liiLdi ; and that In* heeeks 
<!t)wn rather supercilie)Msly upon, in 
om* stMise, tin* humbh*r naine*s in- 
sciibedon the otln'r \nniijd''. His 
e)^\ n imai^inatieui is doubtless ela/- 
zh*el by su«-h a blaze* eif ^deiry; his 
vri y e*yes “ blasted by e*\e*e*sH uf 
liLrht,” su tliat in* does not \e*iy elis- 
tine-tly se-e- some things \ i*.ibh* ene)ULdi 
to all the* lowe'r ejrders. lb* trusts 
too much, w(! fe;ar, to title's ; ami 
wave's prouel as a ])ipe*r at tin* siirlit 
of ‘'ii many e*orom*ts. Xeiw, for e ur 
own ]>arts, n oreat epiantity of lorels 
in HU Annual ee*ases to aflect emr 
ima!:(i nation, any more* tlian in (‘ed- 
lins’s Pe'enaire*. 'I'liey shoulel not be* 
made* teio e*lfe*aj), but shemlel be* care*- 
fiilly liusbamled fe>r ^“re*at en'e*asions. 
Om* bur.stinc: upon yem in all his e*f- 
ffdire'ne’f*, e*very hiimlre^clth jia^u* e)r 
sei, make*s epiite* a new era in a ve»- 
juirn* ; but a continue)us se*rie*M is a])t 
♦o eirawl ; and we* si^le feir the* irite*r- 
jmsitiem e»f a me*niber e>f lliat in\a- 
table ordiT in a mixed constitutiem 
--the* middle* ranks. Still there is 
an in tat in leuch <*,e>nlributors ; so 
many stars have^ their tu inkle*. ; al- 
tlioujrh, at the rfsim^ eif suedi a liiiiij- 
nary as Burns, for example*, llie'y 


would all dwinelh* away into so many 
pin-points, and disappear, like* }n*ad- 
less pins elriven intei a cushieiii. 'riius, 
in tins ve*ry Ke*e*})sak<*, eine* sinp:le* 
small eom])eisitiein of semn* tw(*nty 
eir thirty lim*s eif S. T. ('ole*riel^u*’s, 
is worth, twenty or thirty tiim*s ei\ e*r, 
all the* ])e*rfe)rmane'es eif tin* Pe'eraee*. 

^Vhat, ]iray, nml w e* w’oneh'r, has 
bee-oim* eif some eif eiur prime* Barels, 
Avlni last ye*ar tiumel the*ir harjis sei 
swe*etly or so seilcmnly in tin* Ke‘<*p- 
sake* ? \\ ln*re* is \\ eirdsworth y We* 

eiin-e* be*lie'\e*el, ein his »iwn aflirma- 
tiem eve* hael r(*asein tei think, that to 
a]ipe*ar in an Annual was a (h*Lirada- 
tiein tel which liis nmsc, tin* Momi- 
tain-Aymtih, Swce*i liiln'ity, Axouhl 
in‘ve‘r sulimit ; hut hi I ami lie*lnihl 
this apparition elid clViiEe* in this 
e e‘ry \nnual, and l»\ hci‘ sjdr, it 
must he* e*einf(‘sscd, sonic otliei sjuu- 
e*rs, Avitli kirth‘s km*e*-hiL:h, ami sc(*m- 
inirly insplre*d with s1ioni;i‘r stri'c.nis 
than are* weint lei }lei\> Irenn lle'rneio, 
hael se}nn‘\vliat of tin* scnihlama — 
tin* e*\prcssion is ]i<’ihaps latlicr 
stroiio — eif d'eiwn-ti nils. But she* has, 
tills \ e*ar, hideh'ii h(*rs»'lf in tin* iiloemis 
eif I le'l V e'li\ n, troin w hieh PInfUs is 
im]ie)te*nt tei elrai:' In'r lre>ni the* arms 
eif Ibui ami Apollo. 

'Tin* e*oiisiM[in*nci‘ eif so many lb‘ei s 
■ — by onr eaiurle'sy e*alh*(l- -and eil’ 
sei tew' PeM*ts — is, that fin* lil(*rar\ 
spirit eif the* Kes'psake* is sonn'w hat 
^ apid, ami w e* ep lest ion it w ill liav i* 
man) aelniire*! s c\ e‘i! at Mmae lv's. It 
is neit e\e|U'site* I'lnniLdi l«>r the e*\- 
e lusi\<*^, ninl has hut ie'W' chai ms bir 
eaimmon e‘n*ature's uot ol that e'li- 
e'hmite'el <-ire-h*. I'ln* I lomiui iihh* Mr 
Lieldh*’s l/nn's tei an Laijrh’ are*, liow- 
e*\ e*r, eieh'-like*, and weiuhl sliim* cvmi 
in tl a Sou\ e*nir. But tin* pcai 1 
abo\e* jirice* is the* hc.ii t-hrcathiii,:, 
‘<oul-!n*:iminLi e lViisiuii of ( ’olcrid'^c. 
What te*mh‘r, preifouml, jihihiseiphi- 
e-al, .and rcliL:ieins sjuitimcnls, lb»\ ini: 
ahue:, like* a curre*nt eif swnct \va- 
te*r from some* shaely fountain in tin* 
edd sae re*el weieiels, eir rat)n*r like* a 
eairre'iit ed’ pure*st sprinir-air freim 
tin* de‘\vy chiuels, ein whie*h in eh*- 
liirlit leans tin* rainhow! It e*einse*- 
e*rale*s thfit e'eimmem weird re*fre*s]i- 
inir”. _so re sfeirativ e* in it to tin* world- 
w<*arie*el spirit, faint ami sie'k with 
bolhwv eommon-[dae e*s, ami disturli- 
ed with mee*tinj:, at e\e*ry tm n, in tin* 
bamits eif caik and eaire*, w ith false- 
lieioil H]iini: truth, anel liypeie*risy w 'tli 
lieu* mask jialminy^ ln*rseif edV bir 
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wisdom, witfi }ior brow ampb and bo strewed by sleep with rosos^vboso 
oloar MS tlic^ cloiidloss }n*Jivon. So- fra^raiioi* sludl not fail nor tboir leaf 
<TMtos n(‘\or inoia* siinjdy tlioii<f]it — witljor. Tliis ])0(Mn — for a poem it 
Sinionidos never more s\\ ootly son*; i-> — seinns to unfold it^elf without 
— :\ moral les‘^on. Art thou a wife effort, and by some ffontle internal 
and mother ? 'J'lnm, for tin*. sak(‘ of ])ower of expansion, like a flower, 
thy husband and thy ehildren, listen into perfect, eonsummate beauty — 
and learn — and then will thy heart be and to haii" in air, as on an invisible 
stronir for all household duti(‘s ; and stalk, bidden among its own loveli- 
fit niuhtfall, every ]>illow — in mar- nes^. 
ria^e-bed — in couch or cradle— will 

“ Tin: i»ot:t’s aV'.w i;r, 

7V> (I Lad/s fpHAliuHy re<pfrtt)nj ihr firronipllsh/nntts )no!,t de^irahlt^ In tm 
Inst) Kf tress (tf Children. 

O’er wayward child r<‘n wouhh‘st thou hold firm rule. 

And sun tln‘4i in tin* liiiht of ha])]»y face'% : 

Ivovn, Hoer, and Patii.ni r:, — th(‘si* mu^'t la* tliy OiMf i.". 

And in ihy own heart let th<‘m liv't hfiji school! 

I'or, as (dd Atlas on his broad neck ]dac(‘s 
lh‘a\(*n’s starry <jlob<‘, ami th(*re sustains it: "O 
1)«> ihesr upbear tin* litth* world b<‘low 
Ol I'din'ation — n( i;, lloei:, and Loa i ! 
iMntliinlvS 1 th(‘m tiioupM in seemly -how, — 

I lie -traiten’d arms ujiraiscnl, — tlie iialnis .a-lope, — ' 

Ami I'obesthal tonchini;', as adow n tln‘y Ilow', 

Di-linctiy blmid, like* snow emlnisv’d ju linin'. 

() ]»ait them ncNer! If Hoe}- iiro-trati* lie, 
liovi too \\ ill -ink and die ! 
lb It Lo\ 1 is snbt le ; and ill proof dei i\ <*, 
h'loni her oa\ n lii'e, that lloei is \ (U aii\e. 

And liemlint! o’(*i, with suiiUti ansfu-inu* eyc's, 

And tin* soft muimurs of the .Mother l)o\e, 

Woos back the llei'tiiiL: sjiirit, and half supplies ; 

'riin- liO\ I- r(*pa} s to lloei. what lloei, first 'jfa\e to Lovr. ■ 

^’i*t haply iliere will come a weary ilay, 

When, over-ta-k’d, at leiuith, 

Motli lao'i, and lloei, b(‘m*ath tin* h>ad give w’ay. 

'ria'M, w ilh a slalim's siuile, a statue’- -treueth, 

Mand- tin* mute sister, PvriiNi i, — nothini: loath; 

Amf botli supporting, does the wank of Imtli!’’ 

Ihit let if not be thought that w<* lum; and (di I for Louisa, with a 
look with undeliirhti'd eye- on this t<nich like li'^ht, to lay open the h)\ e- 
tlie most splendid of all tin* \nnuals. 1\ h*a\es, and raise from tln‘ir shade 
Its literal y part,lhounh still nee<Iinii’ an ap]»aritioii aneelie almost as her- 
gieai im]n'o\ ement, i- far suptM'ior to s<*lf; lor fiann her, beheld but in 
last peat’s; and as lor its embellish.- some wondrous dream, nuist Leslv' 
ineuts, tlie\ art* .altoeetber maii’bless. ba\«* drawn tin* taet* and rigurt* ol 
la*t Us apply to tlu*m the hiulu*st that bt*aming' ** Bride I ’ Whata])a- 
w ord in tnir ^t»ca]>ular^ — tlies art* radisaieal year must that ha^e ])e(*ii, 
Iranseemlaut, 'fhe Bt)ok is so beau- ou an earth transtigured all at once 
tifnl, tliat w (* an* afraitl almost to intt) tine gartlen tit lalen, through 
ttnieb it ; wa* shudtler ;it the fear t»f wlmse di\ ine seasons tin* lt)\ t* of sueli 
snulV bt'inii' tm tnir timbers ; wt'batlu* a Beimr — immacidatt* as Lvt* beltire 
tln‘m in iVt'tpn'id aldutions in the tin* Fall — was sought, bt*seecUed, 
wash-hanti basin ; wt* hitik around in adtired,t onlt*ssed,tlcliy*red tip, won, 
\ain for tiiir uloNes, for wt* art* pt*r- seized on with eagh*-w ingt‘d raptures 
peluidly leiu ing lliem iu the Sane- soiiving iu the siiushiiie of triumph. 
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l)y some Child of Clay, unknown to 
us who <razo upon his t'oiuiuost— 
unknown to us anions the iiiultitudc 
of imai^inary croatnros poo])linpf tln5 
iinsiihstanlial roalins ot Fancy who 
creates worlds at will in tin* nijjht of 
Sleep and Dreams ! The Bride ! who 
tlie Brideirrooin ? He must ne(»ds 
liave been “ a childe of stnmiitli and 
slate.” For a princely head did Na- 
ture frame tin* pillow of that bo‘^onl ; 
bold and brii’-ht must ba\4* been liis 
ey(*, to subdue int() such ineflable 
tcn(h*nn*ss tln*se lartre di*wy orb*., 
sulVuscd in viririn liirht; the breath 
of hiirh-born Vah>in\ who bad bmtilit 
the batrb‘s of liberty for his native 
land, alone worthy to nn‘ot the “ in- 
C(*nst‘-breathinir morn” of these lips ; 
tin* \(hc(‘ of staiuh‘ss Honour it must 
have been, to find acc(‘ss into an (‘ar 
that ever drew' deliiiht from the na- 
tive melodies (»f Inma-ence; on tin* 
breast of Virtm* alone, and in Ids 
arms, as of a LTuardian ant:«'l, vv<»uld 
ev’er hav e rested, throuirh the tvvilij:ht 
iiour, that starlikt* head I 

Theodoia* Hook ! v ou an* one of the 
wittiest of men. But haiiir me if you 
d<in’t deserve tob(* tarred jind fealher- 
<•(), for hav iiiL'" ])ublicly asserted in a 
Tah‘,thaton thebridal-mornintrofthis 
bride, tin* brideii‘i*oom did not make 
jjis ajipearance — for that he had be(‘n 
— '•InU in a duel ! If this be a true 
bill, then th(‘ miscreant vv'ho sln»t him 
must b(‘ haiiLied — it not, tln*n must 
you,afti*rb(*intr tarred ami featheied, 
be Tiansported tor life, and sent ii]) 
the cfxmtrv , to w ork in chains, till all 
the inteiior be inteiscct«'<l by biLdi- 
road". Vou are, we rep(*at it, om*, 
of the wittiest of men, ami one of the 
most deliiriitful companions that ever 
flrnvc int(» oblivi«ni dunces an<l blue 
devils — but wit ami <a»nv iv iai witch- 
cj aft is no alleviation — but an atriira- 
vation of murder. 1'rue, you did not 
shoot fh^* brideiri-oom yourselt — but 
yoti did what was a ihotisaml times 
Worse — you tobl us that he was shot, 
ami That brid<‘ a vir^dn widewv. 

Aiticles illustrative of enirraviutrs — 
ami ♦‘iiGrrav injrs illustrative of articles 
— How is this You, trentle reader, not 
thirikiuir of painters, vv'ritt? a book — 
ami havinif flescrlbed some H(*ene to 
the life — still or stirriii^^ — a ])aintcr 
c omc*s to tin* aid of yoti, a ])oet, and 
shows you, on canvass and in oils, the 
very jnctnre you beheld on air and 
ill liydit. You kre fus proud aft Funch. 


He, again, not thinking of poets, 
paints a picture; and having shewn 
the vv'orhf a segment of the enehunt- 
ed cii'ch* — or rath(*r a circle within a 
circle — a W'liecl within a wln‘el — of 
the same life, still or stirring, yon, a 
])oet, eoine to the aid of him, a paint- 
er, and shew’ him, on wii*e-wove hot- 
pressed jraper, ]>riiited by a Balhiii- 
tyne,aDavison, or a Bentley, lhev(‘ry 
pir'tnre, in ink, which he In'held first 
in his ovv'ji soul, and m‘\t on a ])ic< e 
of canvass, six f«'ct say hy four, in 
oil; or it may he in w atcr-<olours, 
<*arcfnlly <-om])oscd on a pallet, 
vvliieh In* hrandislu'd in his ](>fT hand, 
with all tin* air of a i:r(‘ai maslei. 
AVhy, in eaeh ease*, there is a w oiK (.1 
sn])r*n‘i*oiration. Det ]>oef ami iiaiiif- 
<*r, say we,(*ye tin* world of Man and 
Xatun*, each fur liimsidl’, as Mill<»ii, 
and Spj‘nscr, and Shaksjjcai e did — a*, 
'sr'ott, and Sunllu‘y, and WOrdswoith 
do — as ilid the iniuchfy master s of the 
pencil too of old, as well as of tin* 
pm — tin* lla])hai‘ls, ai)fl the Ibnissins, 
and the rr‘st — and as do onr 1 iinn‘i 
our Thomsons, and our Fronts, tnir 
M ilkies, our Mulretnlys, onr la'sHc^, 
and «»ur Newton^. Fo<‘(s and paint- 
ers hav 4* the same prov inee ; but they 
sway with a diller<*nt seejitn*; thmii:(i 
tln*y an* alikr* kinirs hy divim* ri'jhl. 

But of tin* two, it is unne alisunl, 
ill our most nn‘4‘k, low iv, ami hum- 
ble opinion, for tin* pm't or tin* pi osrr 
to ‘illustrate tin* painter’s woik - he 
it <lawhy or div ine — than for tin* 
painter to illiisti’alc the work ot the 
or proscr,be it tli a w ly or rliv lin* ; 
loi tin* pir“lure appeals to the ru* 
whieh inter'pr<‘ts what it '•er's, like a 
vvtscaen* who want*' no words ; Inil 
tin* ]HM'm sp(*aks to tin* 4*ar w hich is 
mrly , kini.'’’s messcni.»r‘r car i v imj' rlis- 
jiatclies 4*ithcr to fin* scirl hi-'^ so\(>- 
n*iirn, 4»r to the indiviflua! mernheis 
rd his o<i\ ernment, tin* fa<‘nlti<*s, w ho 
are S4*en*tiur<*s for horm* and for'eiun 
alfaii's, 6ce. ami <*aiTy on the adminis- 
tration, without any fear of <hani:e 
fi'om \Miit{ to 'I’orv, till, hy a final 
rlissobition, tln‘y arr* all turned out. 
This mak»*s a most (*s.sr*ntial difVer- 
enc4* in the two «*asos ; for' tin* 4 *ar, 
c onscious of his ow tr inlii inilies, likr*s 
to lean and im'Iv on tin* eye; hut the 
ey4‘, when ih«‘n* is s(»t Irelbre Irinr 
his own diitii's trr disehari^e, is ti 
flaniim^ ministr*!', ninl rather than 
cond»*sc<*nd to call in fin* assistam*(* 
of tho cur, would fsliui biinsclf up 
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under Ids own lid, liaving in mortal of all the cantos. No objection what- 
aiipj(*r broken his brother’s drum, ever have we in this wide world to 
Let the brothers alone, then; leaving such a proceeding; but if any man, 
eacli at liberty to follow his own pur- by acting thus, conceives that, be- 
suits, to look and listen to his own cause Sir Walter Scott is a great 
department ; and you may search the poet, he liimself is a gi'eat painter, 
whole Avorld through for such an- wa shall take the liberty of writing 
other beautiful example of fraternal down liis name Ass on our tablets. 
alVectioii; but insist on tlieiii crossing But what say we to Shakspeare 
and jostling on the course, and ten Why, we say that painters — great 
to onebut themostsliocking of crimes ones — Shakspeareau ones, if there be 
is perj)etrated — fratricide ! any such, may paint away from the 

We have not time now to go tlio- sweet-sin gin jr of the Swan of Avon 
roughly into the philosophy of all till thej’^ are Idind. Such studies are 
this; hilt one. word on two gi-eat Kx- legitimate; for the truth is, that 
ci‘ptionH. First, Painters do riirluly Shakspeare’s characters ha\e, long 
s(‘(‘k subjects in poetry, when and ceased to be ]>oetical creations, and 
where the ]>ower of poetry, thou'ili art* now as absolute llesli and blood 
suf}i(‘ient for tin* purposes of its own as any otlitu* subjects in liis ]\lajes- 
art, is nt‘vertheless, in (ht* v<*ry na- ty’s dominions. 1 lie painter, tlu're- 
lure of thinirs, limited, and also so fore, who })aints them, is doins no 
far im])tM’fect, that the imaiiinafion is more, thonuli ht* is siip])Os(»(l to do 
Avilling tt) call in tljt*. sister art ol it somtuvhat better, than painting 
Paiutinj^, not only to enable her tt> jxutraits of the living, or, u bat eoines 
compb tt* her own dn*ams,]mt hyem- to the same thing, of tin* dead, a\ litjsf 
bodying them in palpable impersoii- bodily frame and fealnr(*s hau* b<M*u 
alions, to gi\e her time, whilt* ira/inir cammized into p(‘r])etual exisfenee. 
t)n them, us if t)n real U\ ing tb‘sh anti as wt*!! us the fiamt* and ft‘atures t>f 
blood, to draw frt)m them that full iht'ir souls—tl)t' ct;]»ies wliieli the 
deliixht which liradiiall y unuvs out t)f Warwickshire thi«‘t’stob‘ tiom tin* ori- 
\i\id and ])(*rmanent pt*rei‘ption of giimls beiiiL^ in fat‘t likt‘r iiaturt* than. 
I>t*auty, or of gltn'v, winch pn*\iously ever wt‘n' the originals tlien^srhes ; 
in conception was dim and t‘\anes- just as a uiiht-tlreamt'd Kitlolon t»t 
cent. The irrt*at ])aint(‘r, tht*retbre, Byron uill In* likt*r Bvrt>ii, for all 
may stutly Spt'iiser, tor t*\amplt‘, anti tliat is uncharaett*risii(‘ w ill ha\ e fall- 
i:i\t' substance, as it wtuf, by his ail, cn t>jValoiiir uitli the tliisi, than By- 
to many of tin* shadtuvs t>f Fairy- nui was tt) hims(‘lf, when in niiiht- 
lainl. Kre he can do so, he must, gown and slippers, and \\ itli an i-iior- 
ln>we\er, be alnittst a kiinlretl Spirit inou" bt>w 1 ot strong ti*a bi'tore him, 
withSpensev — and see \\ itli tin* same he iinliietl Lara or tin* ('t>isair, eon- 
!*yes as that ])re\ ailiiiijr poet did, this sitlt*rinir at tin* elos(* oi t'\t*ry paia- 
re.d, as well as that ideal wmrltl. Ht* Lrraph what sum In* was to dt*mand 
paints, nt»t at once frt>m the ]>t>etry, ftu* it frtMU the Duke of Albt*marle, 
tht*n, but, in fact, from tin* prolotypt* anti at the end t>t (*aeh part, or iytte, 
of the ptietrv existing in man's spi- or canto, wisely atlding a tlnuiMUid 
rilmd bt'inii ; aidetl by Sp(*iiser’s soul- ])oninls. Tin* world of Shaks])t‘are, 
shatltiw init stanzas, and being, in tln*n. w itli all its -iilVert‘i>, aeii\e 
stmth, tin* intt*rpreter, by other siirns, and passivt*, i- tnithiii::: t*lst* tlian the 
t)f tin* myriad-m(*aning lano'uaiit* t)l w’t)rl<l of natiin* brightt'in'd u]), or 
tin* hairy Queen. But the ]>ain1er gloomed tUiw n ; and tin* painter 

Avhodoespietnn*s from Scott’s Poems Avorks away in it, just as hi* works 

—sav the Latlv of tin* l.ake— ]>er- away out of it; with this great and 

form’s a far huinhlt*!' e\]>loit indeed; sa\uig ditVeieuct*, tl«at, in the one 
for be lias men*lytt»iiiiai:ine any bean- case*, he has Shakspi*are at his (‘Hmw , 
tiful vonm^ woman, or to reniemlM*!* a glorious Direetor-deinMal ; and, 
one iirio sec one sitting, or walkinL^ in tin* <‘lb‘T, he has nobod v beside, 
or rowiin- a lH>at, abstllutelv before bim but bis own sell ; and w Iwu <lit- 
bis own open mouth and eves, and bis Feulties occur, wlio tln*n shall assist 
work is (lone; and in a few days, if him but bis own spirit, traAjuhng, 
done Avell, stdd as Helen Douirlas to perhaps m \ am, with its own throes, 
Homeconnoisenr,who,of < ourse, has and fumlly delivered, {'ven with the 
subjected LuchOUriac to the tcst-act aW of Fancy’s latc-come uudwito, 
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Quooii M;ib, of u fjilso-l)jrtli,or molo, 
or an abortion! TJiat is all tho dif- 
tVrenco, but it is a poat one; and 
when yon avi‘ 11 understand it, whicli, 
^ye fonb**-^, wo ourselves do not, then 
will you understand trreat part of the 
Pliilosopliy of the Avliob; eoiicern. 

It set'uis to us therefore, and we 
liope also to you, that painters may 
b'lritiniately seek for the subjects, 
ev(*n of their gnMtest works, in “pure 
]>oetry,” — like the Fairy QutM*n, or 
in such a drama as Shakspeare’s, 
which is not “ ])ure poetry” — Gcxl 
forbid! — 1)nt inliniit'ly better; and 
wo may add, aNo in sueli a nniiance 
of lib‘ as Don (jnixott*, which occu- 
pi(\s, it may l»e Liton'rally wsaid, in the 
r(*alins of Iniauination, a place be- 
tween that p<jeni and tlio>e ])lays. 
And so, \\ itii regard to all ])oenis, and 
all plats, and all romances, that ha\»‘ 
b{‘en pro(bn*ed by tin* Icssm* Spen- 
sers, and Shakspeares, and ('(‘r\an- 
tt‘s< s. Hut, in all other orders of 
conii)osith)ii but these tlinn* — and 
mark ! th(‘y are most comprehensive 
— the paint(‘r who takes his .subjects 
from the j)oet, do<*s, by that ery act, 
put hims(‘|f far beneath bis inspinnl 
brotluM-; and is, at the best, but an 
imitator of an original. If his pic- 
ture is far bettcM* than the poem h<‘ 
]»aints frenn, still he is not hiniscdf 
cfpial in li'enins to tb<*])oet; lor the 
conceptiojj, mark ye ! is the chi(*f 
merit, becatisc the chief ditliculty; 
and that beiuLf idx «mi, or rather taken, 
you se4* at once that the borrow<*r 
was barn'ii, and that h(‘ is not the 
fatluM* (if bis M*.\ n child. If his jiictni e 
be merely about a- Lmod as the po<*iii, 
what th<Mi y \Vhy,tlje man is an ass 
for doini: over a^iain what bus been 
don(‘ well all eadv , and the world u ill 
take tie*asureot bis car^. If his pic- 
ture, thoULdj .still t<jlerable, is wtusc 
than the jioeni, tlnni he must not 
Jiojie thereby to LUiin admiltance as 
Associate in our Royal A<*adi*iny; 
and, if it be absolutely bad, as well 
;is borrowed, be must be knoutefl in 
^^aL^^, and smit to the ceiitn- of Si- 
berian ( 'oekai;,'-ne. 

Pardon one illustration. 'I’here is 
Jiunis’s ( 'ot tar’s .Saturday Niudit! and 
HC\eral painteis have done it— hut 
observe, not Wilkie. Ho lin.s painted, 
in one of these very Antinals, .Satnr- 
d. y Ni'jht; hut then you s(*e a liin* 
<'f>mfortahle old fellow of a ^rainlfa- 
tht'r strajipin^^ hi.s razor by the Iin> 


Hide, about to slicar a week’s beard, 
and that Iitth» stoic, Ids ^rand-child, 
eiKlurinpr, with a stilf-stuhhoniness 
truly Scottish and heroic, tlic hrovvn- 
Koap driven through his <*yelids by 
the iroii-haiid of the most ])itilefts of 
tlio Fates or Furies,' scrubhiiifi-, as if 
it were of wood, tin* face of tin' 
trump of a Trojan, who is dour as 
di'atli. (lenius shuns subjects that 
liuve been ap])ropriated, partly from 
noble pridt*, and j)artly from uobhn* 
principle; wbih^ ch‘vcr men, to 
whom that gift has ht'tMi denied, i^o 
about, purloining up and down tlie 
whole world of the Fine Arts, at tlie 
best translators, at the vvoi'^l thieves. 
\\ ilkie allows Hums to kt'ej) his ovv n 
(’ottar’s Saturday NiL;ht to him^(‘ll ; 
ami so would Rums ‘have alloweil 
Wilkie to kei'j) to himstbf his own 
Rent-Day, Rlind Fiddler, and Ridd- 
ing i)f the W ill. 

So nmeli for the lirst — now for 
the seeond of our two ^reat Ibxcep- 
tioiis to tin* general rnh*, that all 
great painteis will lind subjects to»- 
tliems4‘lvcs in libs past, ]>r(‘seiit, oi- 
future, and not take tbo^^e wbicb 
liave b(*en already <b‘sciiln’d iu 
wonis, be it prose or vei'^e. 'Tin* 
second (‘xci'jition apjihes to i eliiiions 
Mibj4*<*ts. All cbaractei'*, siinaiions, 
scenes, events, incidents in the Ribh*, 
OhI or New 'IVsiament, are tin* pi o- 
perty of painters. And for this one suf- 
iicioiit reason, that t be Rible ism*illn‘r 
Pr(»se nor Foetry — lint tin* lamijiiaL'e 
of Inspiration. I'lie Rible, we jnc- 
Mime to say, is not a wmk of ireiiius. 
D(*ists alone V iew it — or |iielend to 
do so — in that light. 1 lien* is no 
clescription, lor <‘\ampb*, nsiuir tlnit 
term in its rii^bt sense, in t'le :u*c(mnf 
of tlie ( I ucilixion. 'J'be dieadlul 
event najipened ; and mention is niade 
ol some of the appallinir eii cnnistan- 
ces; but to eoneeive tin* s<*ene is frt*e 
to tiie Poel and tin* Fainter, iind ei- 
ther of them, expressing bis conci'p- 
tion nobly l>y bis own art, achieves 
an original work. Rnt suppose tiuit 
a great painter bad painted the 'rraiis- 
bgnralion, for example, w onid a great 
jHX't st<iop to write a poem on that 
parlienlar picture y Surely not ; ami 
jii.st as stiiely not, vvonid a great 
painti*!' .stoo[» to make a piclur(* from 
a p<M*m by some gr<':it ]»oet, i*alle<l 
the 'rraiisliguration. 'Fheie are two 
hooks — tin* Rook of Nature and the 
liuOk uf God, Roth lie uiioii for ho- 
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Jy ]H*nisal; and ])otli alike, if peru- 
sed in Hint spirit, eitlier by Religion 
or (teniiis, will inspire tlie soul that 
studies, and the Fruits Avill be visible, 
in the oni‘ east*, works of Faith and 
Charity, and in the other works of 
Iniaij illation and Passion, — both in 
tianr nature less human than divine, 
nor incapable, but, on the contrary, 
easy oF union, and in that union ini- 
niorlal. 

Put lo I an angel, — if ever angel 
lliei-e weie on this earth — with one 
smih‘ scatters our philosojdiical criti- 
cism into atoms, as the sun a heavy 
cloud, and ior her sake — yid to us 
hut a phantom — makes our obi 
A\ ilhered heart in love with life. Sir 
'! liomas laiurein-e, when ln‘ <iOi“^ to 
h- a\en, dl i^a/e with no new won- 
(h i on th(‘ spirits tln*re — For all the 
Jov(‘li. st oF Cod’s loveliest creatur(‘s 
h.;\e ])assed hidore his (‘y(‘s in those 
' of <‘arth— and nom* lo\ elier — 

no ojiene<‘, we trust, in tracinir tin* 
name', than “ 'kh(‘ Aiiar hdlis.” What 
jm*llal)h‘ sw’e(‘tm‘ss, and wdiat radiant 
joy! hat--Hut hush! The iMauitiful 
heiiiL:’ Knows not — at this moment 
she has loii;ot it — tliat her Fac(‘ is 
hatlied in heautyas a lily in sui, shine, 
that is loath to dissolve the dew on 
sinhlovelv leaves. Ibit did not Sir 
'I homas also ]iaint l^aily !\loigan 
\\ hat a stiani'i* thiii'i’ tin' association 
(d iihsis ! lie <lid. '1 liere is no u:e- 
neial i iih* witlnmt some most lilaimu* 
and staling e\ce]»tion, ^M»y, by 
the way, won’t l,ad\ Morgan Fori:i\e 
that maitf‘i-oF-iaet American — or, to 
use lu’r own more ehapient words, 
“ liiis \anKee From Poston,” — who 
l,<'a(('(l the woild with a jn'rsonal 
sketch oFthe Wild Irish (fill " “At 
hMiuih,” said the ^ anke«‘ From Pos- 
ton, “Lady Aloiiian eiitert'd. She 
wa- sI’oit,with a hroad Fact*, ])lm‘, 
ine\pi es^.iv c eves, a. id s(*emed, it 
siieh a thing may he named, about 
fortv veai's (d aue. Her ueiieral ap- 
pe.tiaiK’i* is tar li (Mil handsoim* — it is 
not even stiikini’, Fhere was an 
eviileiif alVeetaliou oF Parisian taste 
in her chess and maimer.” 'riicMe 
is nothin'/, to he sure, very compli- 
miMifary in this -nothing very flatter- 
ing -ved this \nnM’ican gcMitlemaii 
bcin/, like nms| cd' liis travelling 
camntry men, a eiti/am cd the world, 
bc'sides a suhjeel cd' the* most free 
governmeiit on tin’ Face cd’ the whole 
earth, and couseipioiilly not so chit iil- 


rous as Cbristopher North, had not, 
wc* are pc*rsiiadc*d, the slight(‘st in- 
tention of being rude, but sineerely 
desirc*d to speak tlici truth, and to 
sbitc* Fairly first impressions. Jiut it 
is dangerous to hnd fault witli a 
lady’s face* or Figure*; and for our own 
jiart, we admire my Lady Morgan’s 
“ organization, by wbicb she is a wife* 
and mother,” iiiucli more than wc* do 
her books. So w e hope she will not 
In* as angry with us as with the 
Yankee Irom Pejstem. Only bear 
liow" she bedabours Jonathan. “ I 
ajipeal— I a]>p<*al Fiaiin tliis Cara- 
vaggio of Poston to tin* Titian of his 
agc! and c-ouiitiy ; — I ap[)eal to you, 
Sir J'homas Laur(*nee ! would voii 
have* peiieih*d a short, sipint, hniiid- 
fac‘c*d, inexjiressiv (*, aiiecded, Fremdi- 
ified, ! t'tnfnn(l~!>i (i-litif Ijadv' m 
any agu* t ^ „ *.. ,, 

And vc‘t you did paint the pieture of 
this Lajtffuul T — this inp»*rsoiia- 

tion of a Dublin cud-li^h, thi*- prndant 
t«) 1 logarth's Fois^a/ dc at the (.kite of 
(.alais, w ho lu'aj's so striking a nv 
semblauee to tlie nui'dtn r(ty s//f ( /•- 

hdni^ Jtn '^ulv I J he “ .syov /fi' 

Jifihtti ’ has drivt*ii Lady Morgan to 
calumi)ia((‘ the Yankee a liuudred 
liim‘s worse than lie has calumniated 
“the swe(*t ilesh” in whieli slic Per- 
s<*ll “ im})aradised.” His language is 
plain, hiitil isimt iiiigeiith‘manjy;hi‘i s 
is coarse, and most unladviike. Hi* 
savs, “ her /eiM'r.il appt‘aiancc is Far 
Ihuu handsome;” shesav sthat imsms 
“ the impi‘isouation oF a 1 lubliu-liay 

cod-hsj, ilc >h(* was “ short” 

— sjic adds “ stpiai he* savs h(*r 
lH‘isc*u “ is not i‘\eii striking,'— she 
substitutes tor that simple plirase the 
mort* pii nil es(|U(‘ imagi* ot a “ Jaip- 
laiid V enus;” he speaks oF “ alVei^ta- 
tioii of tast«',” — s|io asserts 

that means *• a inhd((?,t to Iloganh's 
ilr at tin* Ciati's of ( ,d(ny 
he Ic'aves the* reader to (amjeeiuiv 
the nd'/<' ot “ ihc* orgaiii/a- 

tioii by w inch w om(*ii ai e vv i\ es aiid 
motlic'rs,” — she assuim*s that if h(*ars 
“ a striking resi'inhlaiiec* to a uautfrn 
ray c'xhihiied For sale.” And this i>, 
the ladv who savs indigmiiitlv, “ l(‘t 
QiiarteiTu's and Pl:ickwo<»ds Hhel !” 
Alas ! alas ! our dt*ar Lady Morgan, 
“ that we could sec* tuirsc'lves as 
otbcM-s sec* us,”— ami thc*n you would 
w c*c|) tc*ars ov cr your monstrous mi>- 
rc'prcsoiitatioii oF the mc*aniiig oF llie 
blunt, honest Yankee From Boston, 
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Fast as Arabian trees ^ But to return to Lady Morgfui, 

Their moiliriiial gum” — just for one single minute, and with a 

But, gentle reader, turn from this feeling of miu'h kindliness — will she 
little episode and its subject, and have the goodness to allow us to di- 
flying from earth to heaven — from a re<*t her attention to the following 
jelly to a star — contemplate the conn- Hues, in “ The Forgi't-me-Not,” by an 
tenance of an angel in the Honoura- English Lady ? 
ble Georgiana Agar Ellis — andhe still. 

“ TO MR Li e \s. 

“ Jjyittfm while sittint; to him for my Portrait. Dveemher^ 18‘2o. 

«V MARV MITIORI). 

Ob ! young and ri(‘hly gifted ! Born to claiiu 
TS’o vulgar place amidst the mmis of fame ; 

With shapes of beauty haunting tln^e like dreams, 

And skill, to n'alize Art’s loftiest the!m*s; 

How wearisome to thee the task must be. 

To co])y these coarse f«*atures]niinfully ; 

Faded by lime, and ])aled by care, to trace 
'Flu* dim complexion of this houn'ly face; 

And b*nd to a Inmt brow and anxious (‘ve 
1'liy holiest tcnl, thine art’s high myst(‘ry. 

Yet by that art, almost nn^tbinks di\ine, 

By hand, and colour, and the skilful Fme, 

\Mucli at a stn»ke can strengthen and lidine, 

And mostly by the invisible influence 
Of thine own spirit, irlejim-' of thouLdit and simse 
Slioot o’er tin' care-worn forehead, and illume 
'File liea\y eye, and break the leaden Ltloom ; 
l Aeii as the sunbeams on the rudest ground 
Flino- their illnsi\e Ldorii's widi* around, 

And make tin* diilh*st scion* of nature brii^hl 
By tln‘ reflection of their ow n pure lii/hl!” 

Now, tvould Sir Thomas Lawrence self/ drawui in humility and meek- 
besitate one moment to do as Mr th'ss, not untouched with sadness and 
Lucas — liim<(*lt a man of very sorrow, and we for a mommit Loan f, 
eMjuisite genius — was j*roud to do in outline and colourini: aLo true 
— to ])aiiit Miss Mitford'r .No; be to nature, but idealized, not b\ Mi 
would be delii^dited to reeei\e ho- Lucas —admirabh* ai ti-t thouirh he 
nour as w'ell as to bestow’, by draw'- b<* — but by gi‘nius tlini.'’inu: on tliat 
inir a linisbed ]M)rtrait of the author bomel\ fan* its own lii:hts and its 
of “ Our Nillaire” and of “ Hienz!.” owns- adows JiHinu' the “ hea v\ eye” 
iMiss Mitford’s fi'ature-, may y/OAwA/// with ht‘a\enl) lustre, in which the 
/>/' thouirli W(* <lo not l>elie\e “ leafb*n trloom” evanishes away; 
tinware so, <*\en on her own eon- ci owniinr the “ rai’e-woni foreluMid” 
tession. But heaven-horn imnicina- witli halo, ami moulding tin* lips to 
lion and home-honi feeling- disdain that highest of all ln*an!y — a lu(*ath* 
not to dw'ell on those entirsr fea- iiiir inspiration. 

tnies, makinrr tli(‘m.//V/c, ay, finer far W i* must lay tin* Kc*epsake most 
to all i-yes that <*aii .see, than if shajied reluetantly aside ; hut W’en* we to in- 
to the most delicate* line of beauty, <lite eulogies all night lonir,w’e should 
yet without sotd-expression. Look, fail in impartint: to those who ha\e 
.Nen, on “ this picture, aiul ou this” not sf»eu it an adecpiale idea of its 
-“Lady Morgan’s furious caricature, mtitchless beauties. 'Fin* engnuiiitrs 
of herself, scraw led toshanie the Yan- seem to us to he larger than those 
kee from Boston^l||lt which merely in any other Animal, ami they are 
j»ro\t»M that Ids ffeltire was true to also tar more numerous— so that, 
nature, thoiij^h ^ot at all idealized; open the volume as you may, some 
and Mi«» Mitford’s portrait of her- splendid image bursts upon your 
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prazo, and you are lost in love, admi- 
ration, and wonder. Laurence, Ste- 
plianoflT, Leslie, ('Iialoii, all shines 
here in their brightest i^enius — and 
Ht‘ath, and and • and 

, have carried, in these sj>e- 

cinnnis, the art of entrravinpr to the 
liic^hest j)itch of perfection. The edi- 
tor says, in his Preface, with justi- 
iiabh‘ exultation, “ tin* last year’s 
Ke(‘p<>.ak<* has been found in every 
n‘spectabl(‘ bookseller’s shop in Ru- 
io])e, India, and America;” and we 
c:in assure tliese three* fjuarters of 
lli(‘ world, that tin* Keepsake of this 
\ear is, in all respects, superior to 

its j)redeeessors. 

So much for tlie first Triad; and 
nou', 1)y th(‘ same sort of delicate and 
iiid(‘liiiife aflinities, seem to our h<‘art 
and «'v<'s i<) b<* allied the “ Fri<‘nd- 
slnp’s OlVeriiu?',” the “ Iris,” and the 
“ Xmidet.” 'fin* Iris, ind(‘ed, is call- 
ed o?i the title-patre, a Ueliu'iotis ()f- 
lerinu ; and l''rien(Klii]) is almost as 
-acretl and ludy a thiui; as Relitrion, 
\nd wliai mor(‘ ])otent “ Amulet” 
tliau luhmdship — exee])t llelii'ioii-— 

i uir.NDsme 

for vake of tlie amiabb* and iiiirenious 
Rdifoi. Air Priniih* is oin* <d' Seot- 
hind’s iiTie tuind'ul *'Ons, and a ])o(‘t of 
iM^te, i’eeliiiL;, and u’enius. ’'Fln'se are 
«|ualities ^\ hieh wi* ne\ er atti ibul»* to 
an\ '•nbject in n hiclt they do not in- 
)ier<' ; and Air Pringle has ]>ro\ed his 
pu'sv.e^'sion oftlunn bj many strains t)f 
L’cnile and 'jenniin* ]n»('try. H<‘ bad 

done so bet'ore be hdt bis nati\ e land, 
b\ his Antnmnal Seenes,” whieh, 
always natural, w(*re often bt'autiful; 
and ids ** Xfriean Sketehes,” drawn 
fi om lib', are «dten, to an admiralde 
deL:Tei', spirited and ])ie1nres(jue — at 
once Poetry and Paintinir. It ]>h*ases 
Ms, too, to soe that he has not forLU>t- 
ten, in ahsem e and <Hst,ine<', “ his 
anhl respt'cted millu'r,’ hut that tin* 
banks and braes o’ bonny Kale, and 
lleaiimont, and ’r<'\iot, and Tweed, 
are as bright ly-broomy before the 
eves of bis imuLtination now, as \\ lieu 
ot old In' la\ ill ^outldul reseries 
amoiiLT tin* iioldeii ylow , all astir with 
tin* birds, and bees, ami lambs, that 
pastoral iiaratlise. We in*M*r <leny, 
that ot ail our critical (jualities, na- 
tionality is the chief: nor are we ever 
so happy as wlien w e enn conscien- 
tiously extol the li’iMiiuis of a Scoteh- 


to work a charm on jiain, grief, and 
fb*spair, and change this weary Avorld 
into better than Fairy — into Anf/el- 
landy I'liere then lies the Second 
Triad, in soft and sulxiued light of 
its own, like three w hite roses on one 
stalk, or three white lilies; for these 
sister-flow'ers are convertible into 
one another at the plastic pleasure of 
Imairination dallying w ith the sw eet 
tilings it loves — Imagination, A\ho 
then w orks mairical transformations 
aiiioni; all the bn'athing, blushing, 
and balmy creatures — still hut not 
insensate — of the green deAv-w orhl 
<»f the Beautiful ; till tlow er and leaf, 
bud and blossom, Ave can no more 
distinguisli from each oth<*r; and the 
shrub on the cottage wall breathes 
forth tlie same spirit as the cedar on 
I.elianon,ht»th lifting u]>their JieinL — 
the luLdi and the humble — rejoicing- 
ly together in hea\en’s sini'^liiin*, and 
in the blue serein* of her cloudless 
skie>. 

W ith especial kindne*'S we look ou 
the • 


s 01 rr.nis't., 

man — especially if, as in Air Pringle’- 
cas(‘, Avhile his spirit has b«*i‘n w ith 
it still, Jn* has in tiie il»“»h he<*n long 
and far a Avide-world-weai\ -wander- 
er, and a stranger from his Fatherland. 

See — ln‘n* are thrt'e Msioiis of fe- 
male loveliness, by tliat hrst-rate art- 
ist, ,1. Wood; and though lliey aie 
all, wt* belies t‘, diifereiit subjects, yet 
il pleases us to think ibem one — only 
at dilVereiit seasons of life. And tir-t 
in *gay girlliood, gleams on our gaze, 
ill tin* light of smile and song, mirth 
ami musii* — A\ith radiant ringlets 
freely flowing in the a\ indy gloom, 
wbieli her j<M ous bead irradiati's — 
w ith bare bosom, a\ liite as its ow n in- 
noeem’e, and fair ronndcil aim i ioss- 
ed thereon, w ith flying Ungers to touch 
the merry strings — Lyra, of whom 
that often (‘legant and alwa} s ])o^^ er- 
ful writer Kennedy sings — 

" AIool omliloin of tlu* falrosi Jroains 
(.)!’ Poosy art thou ; 

Swpot l.yra, -with thy locks of youtli 
A''ouinl ihy thonglitful brow. 

lAio sncvi'd instr\nwt*iit of soni; 

Th.at w’oos thy high connunnd. 

May Avell give forth its holiest tones 
Beneath so pure a htuul. 
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() wore tlie ^nnstrol's soul still warm’d 

13y visions li^o to tlioo, 
llow blost in tiii'! w<»rUrs wilderness 

lli^ quiet walk would bo !” 

A f<‘\v siiimiRM’s li:ivi' swam 1)y, 
and lo ! Lyra irrown to woman’s 
luMirlit, dtvk(‘d likn oin^ soon about to 
bneomn a bridn — onn liand already bil- 
l'd ivitb llownr^, and anotbor irnntly 
broakiiiLT tVoni its stalk a full-blown 
rosi'— sli(‘ b('r*^(*lf y<'t but budding— 
but tin'll such a bud ! so full of scarce- 
ly biddi'ii iM'auty, impatient to evohe 
itself out into tin* sun’s eye, and to 
the kisses of the enamoured air ! 
“Mini' own I” No other name has 
the swet't cR'atiire — and we cannot 
help vainly n ishiiiii, that she wt're so 
iiidei'd : !3ut, oh ! \’emis and A]>ollo, 
(hipid and Jl\'nn*n! \\ horn liavi* we 
In'ie ri'clinini: (»n a couch, with two 
liitle winded deitii's— male and fe- 
ma!(' — w archin:^ licr voluptuous rest y 
Is it l.\ ra -i- it “ Miiu' Ow n”— woo’d, 
won, w(‘(ld<'d, innl iMijitycd jnid aw ait- 
iuii' rlier(', at ni^htiall, iho approach 
<ti hor fjlc'st'd hridi iii’oom, «'re \et 
the " lloi'c} mo( 1),” — for so is tin* 
jiiciure c. lilt'd — has hc/uii to warn* in 
tin* sky " 

Old 'i> V, e :n e — l<a 1 ulie> h»M‘ tnCi*, ’ 

we camnd lt»ok ihi.Ti*, and md de- 
M)Ut!y i-jj ou’'sol\cs — ft — nay, ///c 
Bcm'dii'i. But, psjiaw ! to l)j**aktliat 
idh* dicam, Ikm,* is “ llo.nlmiy tie* 
NCws,” oiii* oi ilkie’s admiralde 
Ijionns, am! we may rn\) tliat tall 
hak-']" with ihc tray on his head — 
il' h.aker iiid(*cd In* hr*; — But the 
camlle needs snuJliufj- — Ha! what’s 
this — we have lo^t our place, and 
lo, and behold Mount \ (*su\ius, from 
wIjosi* crater all tin* infenial spi- 
rits in Italy are makintr an enij - 
tion. No child’s jday I'nerc — but wc* 
cannot shew' you the eiityravinir by 
Jeavoiis, from b urner’s pieturi!; nor 


can we ipiote a few of the “ w'ords 
that burn,” of tlie writer wlio has 
illustrated it by a very strikiiij' story, 
entitled “ II Vesuviaiio,” which n*- 
miiids us of the iiowerful I'ciiiiis of 
C’roley. From this “ hideous ruin 
and combustion,” how dcJifilitful to 
turn to the romantic town and iiio- 
minieiital environs of old Spoletum, 
fill* town Avhich llamiihal attacked 
immcdiut(*ly after the h.'ittlc of 'riira- 
sinienus,and the inhabitants of w iiich 
still ^lory in liaviiik^ ii‘puls(*d tin* 
Carthaginian e-ciu'ral. The eni^ra- 
A iny is Irom a sketch by that consum- 
mate amateur artist ( aptam Mi'lville 
(iriiidlay, whose supi*rh w’ork on the 
Architectural Bciiniins and Scene- 
ry of India must he known to evei y 
lover of the tine aits. ‘* '[’he idllow- 
iiiir cursory iioiicr,” s;iys Mr IhiiiLjle, 
“ hrii'f as it is, cxirncled b\ his (Mr 
llotrers) kind iinlnlii'cncc from his 
trasclliiiLT iiotc-liook, wdl ])roli.dilv 
1 m* csicomed by most rcadeis moie 
iiitcrestinu’ tlum paLU's ol laiiiier de- 
tjiils fiom mojc oidiniiiy tomists,” 
c ojx'ii our cv es nlmosi as w nl«' as 
our nioutlis at this amioimn'inoni, 
i(‘soi\ine, with all tin* three, to dc- 
Aour the “ cuisory iioliee” ol Spole- 
tiim by the author ot .)aei|in'liiie. h 
!s hut a suadl mouthlul—aml m>t 
dilln (dt lo Iiolt. I leie il is. “ .spo- 
li*to, with its widls and tiirn'ts, *,iMai 
appealed on the mountain-sidr. j'ht* 
li.ite 1)1 llanniftah - the iiiL;aiilie icjiie- 
(luct Cl ossinw* a deep and iinlathoni- 
aide chasm ((h*ep, hut not uidalhom- 
ahlc, Mr RoLiOjs, say we, who have 
nevm- ^een it, cveepr in Cajjiaiii 
(iriinllay’s ski tell ) — saw it h\ moon- 
litiiit ; and its Aastncss and eiilire- 
nesvj'omiectiii'y us at oin i* w itli some 
mi'jhiy and unknown people, atba t- 
edmedeepiv.” Bah! But Mr Ihiiiijle 
hiiiisell has wriitmi ‘'ome \ei\ heau- 
fitul lines on Spoleto ; — 


“A seem* such ns we ])ieture in our dri'inus: 

(irey castled rocks, irrceu w oods, and elilleiin^^ streams, 
Aloiiiitaiiis in inassi\c e-randcur toueiiiiii hi^di; 

Spires tjleamin^'' in the soft Ausonian sky; 

Cloves, Luirdeijs, villas, in their rieh array; 

Maje -tie ruins, Lrlorioiis in decay: 

Marvels, by Ait and Nature jointly wrought, — 

\m! cv(‘ry stone iietinct with teemiuL'’ tlnniuht: 

Sin-li look’s! tliou^ fair Spoleto! — \iid tin* art, 

'J'hat throu;'li tin* eye speaks \olnmes to the heart, 

Liftinjr the veil that cn\ioiis distance drew, 

Ueveals thee, batlu?d in beauty, to unr view; 
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F.ach fV*atiiro so distinct — so freshly fair, 

We, almost seem to scent thy moiiiitaiii air — 

Breathiiijr upon ns, from yon cliiin]) of pines ; 

VV h(‘re the hlithe goat-herd ’mid his i^ock reclines. 

flow' rich the landHcajie ! opening, as we look, 

I’o many a sacred fan<» and syhan nook; 

\\hih‘ through tlie \ah%]>y aiititpie arches ‘npaun’d, 

The, river, like some >tream of Fairyland, 

Pours its hriglit waters, — with deeji solemn sound. 

As if ndiearsing to th(‘ rocks around 
Tlie tale of otlnn* tim«*s. Metliinks I hear 
Its dream-like liiurinnr melting on the ear, — ■ 

Telling of miL'^iity chiefs, whos** deeds subPnut* 

FiOom out gigantic, o’er th(‘ gulfs of lime ; 

Of the stern African, whoso i-oiKpuning powers 
Ke(*oir<l abash’d from those Innoic towers; 

Of him who, wlum Rome’s lilorious <lays wane ‘jone, 
Ruilt yon L’rini ])ih* to ]»rop his (iothic ihroijr* ; 

Of Ihdisarius, Narses — Rut ’twere veiii 
To wea\ e such nanu's into ihi^ idh‘ stiain ; 

Tljes(‘ mouldei iiiL*' mounds their tow eriiii: aims ]e‘oelaiiii ; 
Tlie llistorie 31 use hath iri\en theii arts to faim\ 


S])oleto! midst thy hills and storied ])iles, 

Th\ classic liaunts, and leiiendary aisles, 

’ I'weie s>\(»et, methinks, en‘ life hath iias^-’d au’ny, 
'J'o spiMid one lon^r, ndh*eti\e summer’s day, 

Rein‘;*t!) tln)s»‘ <juiet sJauh's my limlis to ea-T, 

And mus(‘ <r<‘r all that links tliei* to tli(‘ 
d’o lint:er on, tlirouuh tw iliirhl’s w iza.rd hmir, 

'fill tlie wan moon Ltleam’d hii:ii o’er ro(T and I'cwer, 
\nd witli her necromantic* lustic* stianjcs 


Lit u]) tin* landscape with a *■ 
(hiding its orandeur into sad 
Like a pale* widow stately in 

It dc'iiijhts ns to sm* tin' I'/itiick 
^in'pln*!!! in Mr Pringle’s “ f'liend- 
sliip’s ( )|fcriiig.*’ Tin* Sln*pln*i d's 
heaif i" as \^'arm as his gi'.iius is 
hii^dil; and no purc*r hap]iinesN to 
liim than to add a stiing to tin* har]> 
in tin* liaml ot a ch'ar companion of 
old, to hang on it a garland of su (»et 
wild llowers from tin* loiresf. I'lcf- 
lier daisies arc* no w hc*rc' to he* seen 
tlian lliost* that danc’e on tin* grc*<*n- 
sw.ird hefoi c* t In* door ofMtmnt Ren- 
ger- -and is not the* h(*auly c»f the* 

])! etlic'st of them all made* “ still more 
l>c‘autc*c)ns” h}' as ihn* a gitsh of ])a- 
rc'iital poetry as c*r Ilow ('d fi om the 
holiest rc*c*c*sscs of nalui c in a ladic'i 's 
bcisom r 

‘‘ A 1» \ It n’s .M>mt I'SS TO U l> YOl Nt.c sr 
n M v.m 1 u. 

“ ('one* to my .‘inns, iii> «lfMr \Vi ■’ p *1 ’ 

My uli'fsnmc*, m'litlo U;irri«’l ' 

I'ln* swretrsi IhiIm* aH tlmn to iin* 

'I'hut <‘\»’r sat on parnil's Kim* ; 

'I'hy «*>c*r\ trainrc is so ihrrrinc, 

.\inl c\c'i y motion so c'lnU'ariii;;. 


edernn c haiigc*, 

r<‘lic*f, 

ln*i giic'f. 

’rinoi Ic.'t that cn* "wa ' inlin' «‘V»'‘\n .m’ 
riiy inotloM s ,vint gv.'U'Uil si.cl •, 

,\inl sii( li .1 pl.svlnl mvi'i \ iniv a 
I’h.it oavo thi's u.l wliv’K 01* tlioa'i’t > ‘i ti 

Xml 'ir.O'iLdit I ro.v 1 thy mim!, 
d'iio 1 a'ltl cl' n.u HI o \h Ki 1 1 d, ■•'iguM , 
lor, oN'Mi m!ii1o\oi n;M I ilio lu'i .e , 

'I’lnm m’m'.i h'>i i Inld. .uni t'ii d, and ' ' , 

('.mst < r\ liki* oy o oi In r I'ct I,. 

Xml now hKi‘ m'i k. and » .ru lika ”» I . 
P«Mi HKo ,i I'ull, oi’ Mart' lilv ' i.''’n. 

And ! .»rlv liu«* -In::, .m I Idcat liko lau\”> . 
And u hni a-*ioM in sundiim* uoatlia. 
'I'lnm miiigli'si all lln'so •-n.ijni » tcgi' In •; 
riioii who tan say. then h ip]'y ir. it iio. 
1 Innrrt not tlio \orv ( hild cl nafiii*'* ' 

ChiM ol' my .'U'o. <nnl doarost to\«“ I 
Xs tnvrhnis ui 1 1 t‘; cm tied aho\ a. 

1 lake thy pun* and gontlo t'raiao. 

Xml liny mind nl' mnniniiit: Iknno. 

Xinl hone that (liroiigti lii'i’ s < ho {in d 
gli'.ih*, 

’I'hat weary path that all mn-^t tieih 
.Some ere lit from thy name will ilow 
I'o the old bard who 1 om» 1 thee so. 
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At least tlioii shalt not want thy meed» 
His blessiiin on thy beauteous head, 
Andprayei^ to Him whose sacred bi'eath 
LiKhtenVl the shades of life and death'—* 
^Vlio said, with ^wcet benignity, 

‘ Let little children come to me.’ 

' Tis A*ery strange, my little dove ! 

That all 1 ever love<l, or love, 

In w'oiidnnis \isions still I trace, 

AVhile gu/ing on thy guiltless f.ico. 

'J’hy very name brings to my mind 
Oiii‘, ^^ho^e high birth ainl soul refined 
AVithhehl her not from naming me, 

Kven in life's last extremity. 

Sweet babe ' thou art memorial dear 
Ol’ all 1 honour and revere • 

Come, lo(d< not sa<l : though sorrow now 
Ilrooils on tliy father's thoughtful hrow, 
And on the reverie In* wouhl dwell, 

Th) prattb* s»)oii will that expel. 
ll<»\v darest thou frown, thou freakish 
fa) ! 

And turn thy ehiihby fare away, 

Vnd pout, as if thou to«»k'st amiss 
Thy partial ]iarent's ort'er'il kiss ! 

,.riii] well 1 know tby «leep <lesign ; 

' I'is turn back thy l.u’e to mine, 

With trijde Imrst of jo)<»us glee, 

\nd fifty stnuiis at miniu'ry I 

Crow (»ij, sweet child ’ th\ wild delight 
U nioMtl li\ visions heavenly bright . 

N\ iiat wealth fmm natui e ina\st thougain 
With piomjitiiigs high to heart and braiji, 
IJut hope is all — though )et iinpioved, 
'riiou art a she[dleld s he^t beloved ■ 

Anil novv' above lliy brow so fan, 

\nd llowing tilms of flaxen hair, 

I ]a\' iny hand once more, and frame 
\ hle^siiig, iji the holy name 
Of that sMpieiui* Divinity 
NN Jio hreatlied a living soul iii thee.” 

Kail Pst of \ iri'itiM, Kinily f 'allaiith'r, 
unit thou, two "hort yi’arsagtt, u hpii 
at that aiiminl festival in Ihielianaii 
Lodio*, U P ]>iit into tliy ypt niitoiipb- 
i*d hosoni, a '^ilken sil\pr-U;ttpn*d 
po])y of the “ Krienrl.sliip’s Ofl'pi iiig’.” 
Dm-p as the ronrpiitrated blush 

of ten tlioiisainl moss roses, wustiipii 
tfip bbisli that drownetl in relpstial 
odoiir^' tin* v<‘ry soul of all those 
whitest lilies 4*\'|)iiino’ for a moment 
in the fra^'raiit paratlise thy breast, 
bolded as in prayer U'(‘re then those 
pale hands — jade shall we not fi*ar 
to call them in that pensive attitude 
— njnm our Christmas jiresi'iit |)ress- 
e<l to thy heating' h«*art ! The j(ift <d‘ 
an old man wlni loved thee as a father 
— nor ever on this earth looked upon 
a faiiicr’s face eyes more afTcctioa- 


ato and glad” of his only child. But 
for a moment ! For as on thy foreIn*ad 
was the light of the gazelh* — so on 
thy feet was the imdioii of that fairest 
creature of the wil(h‘rness ; and al- 
most ere our blessing had fallen uj)- 
ou thy g4)hlen hair, away didst tlnni 
glidt* from beneath tln‘se willuMed 
hands into the ojumi moonlight, and 
hmd di\iner lustre to all tin' (leu y 
stars ! Fairest of Virgins — Kniily 
(’allerider — art thou now no inon‘ ! 
But ine<‘k(*st — most modest — (Oh! 
how comiiosedly graceful — and how 
gladly g’rave!) may we daie alniosi, 
to say — without injury to thy gen- 
tle lo\(*liin‘ss — most niaje.stir of :ill 
young Matrons v\’ljoin now the son 
delights to look on — with on(‘ li\iiig 
blossom on thy bosom, and anotlu'i 
at thy kn<*e, whom hf*av«Mi pn-sri \i* 
from blight for ('V4M*, dear Buds I toi 
sake of tin* holy stalk on whieli the) 
grow, for sak(‘ of that liill-hloun 
Ros 4‘, that liaiiL'^i o\erthem it^* peii- 
si\e Inanity, and with a rnMiiiiliHj*- 
stir of haj)])iness, let" fall upon ilieiii 
a (‘(‘lestial sIhun «‘r of tjsn s I 

Onr own e<4py of tin* “ bh iemUhip’" 
OfVeriug,” (for Mr Fiingle, in tiie 
hii-'tle of husitiess, has loi gfitteii to 
s(*nd us a Kres«»ntation one ), u <• ■^hall 
by an (‘special messmigon' — nay, na\, 
with our own hands slmll it he dc- 
liv(‘r(‘d into thine — “ ( ) u ih* and mo- 
ther hh*st” — and in a jear or tu«* 
(Infw swiftly with tlnn* on douii} 
jnnions are the hours now flying' by ’ ) 
that small image (»f thy lov(*liest "ell 
will he luining over the lf‘a\e" with 
her tiny hand", and w'ith hew ihlcrutl 
eyes rang'ing o\«‘r tin* ]»ictiin‘s th«'i’(*, 
so lik(‘, and yi*! sn niilikf* the "C4*ne" 
and beings of her own lia])py w an ld, 
then, and long loieg aftfawaid", 
niay it he si» — j)eoj)h*d, along with 
liv ing "hap4‘s, with ihe "trango* "wei'l 
shadowings of childhood's dreams ’ 
Such \ olunn's aw aken the ytmng- s])i- 
rit liki* tin* lli'i'cy cloud" ‘■o hih* on 
the h(‘aiitiful bosom of the him* "ky 
— lik(‘ tin* starry flowers that spring 
strews over, the gre(*n earth, as if 
they had dro])ped from liea\i*n — the 
('reations of tin* })aint4*r and the poet 
are all added in tin; sacn*(l simplicity 
of the soul, to Ihe new' r»*arui(‘s oj>en- 
ing un daily before it, and all n*- 
ceived with a holy credulity into the 
h(»art of its joyful mid sinh*ss life. 
Yet Cv(Mi childhood is aware of aoiin* 
dillerence.aH they fall upon its cheek, 
betweeu the tcui'H wheel over » pic- 
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ture or a talc, and those poured out a fatlier’s approving eye than all the 
tor th(^ sake of the sick or dyinpf, on intcns(»st happiness ever enjoyed at 
Avliose embrace it has lain, and kiss- the ending ot some mournful story, 
ed in love or reverence, a sister or wlien aP tlie wretched are comfort- 
a mother’s lips ! And dearer to it is ed, and the p^ood rewarded by all 
the flash of joy sent from the orb of they love for all they liad sufiered ! 

THE IRIS 1 


In all nature no such other b(‘aii- 
liful Apparition! Let thousands on 
thousands of llainbows have come 
befon*, you on the sunny trlooni, 
and yet dot's it not always seem 
to your lieart, at each cpiiet start- 
liiiL'’, *as if one and the same cn‘a- 
tnie r(“n]^])ear(‘d — the colour-beam- 
inii' child <»f calm and storm ? The 
cloud-. ])ass auay — ami tlu'ir faces 
are foriiotten — fair, wild, sframfe 
though tln'y be; in tin* troo])s ami 
companies of this e\ (‘nini^’s airy 
phatit<ims, you think of no resem- 
biance tolho-NC on \vlii<‘li you traze<l 
ye-.tieen ; in c(*aselcs> su(•(•(•s^ion on 
tlu'v iro over tin' rim of tin* eaith 
as into the i»ra\e (»f oblivion; we 
mourn tln'iu in>t as they fade; and 
the blue sib'uce of eat b day’s sky 
is supplii'd with those shadon y in- 
habitants that tenant it but for that 
short(*st term, and unreoretted shift 
away, and away, and away for e\er. 
lint tliou! () bold, briirhi, and beau- 
teous Uainbou', dost setmi — in spite 
of all thy sinhh'ii disnptx'arnnces — 
and <)ft iinh'ed to our eyv's thou diest 
as it were the moment iliou ar: born 
— still to ha\e an abiding' plaei* in 
llie sky. h'rontiinj: tin* sim so trlo- 
lionsly, no Shadow thou! Imairina- 
tion endows lh»*e W’ith a se])arate — 
an i»nh'j)emlent beini;' of thine own 
— and in tlie** beholds a li\inif pre- 
‘'cnce, that miLrht (‘inlnn* even were 
the sun sw'ept from heaven. Not 
])aiiit«'(l on tin* clotids seemest tlnni ! 
Ihit, piled n]i so mntiivibcenlly, ha<'k 
if! oimd d<» tin* (’hnids a|ipear to he 
tt) tln't' a \erv anu:el on tin* fia>nt of 
the picture of .air, earth and sky! 
ImaLfination fi'i'ls lliat tlmu comest 
from afar to tlwell for a short s])ace 
by lie* L'^ates of that abyss of black- 
nl'ss iti which tin* mountains would 
be lost, if tbou didst not illumine 
them, and bold all tbeir rocks and 
rav incs w itlun the \isible w orld, in 
spite of theniirlit-like fall flimu down 
from that lluimh'r-chmd. Oh! what 
a tinpi* of Hupcniatural beauty— 
it «eeiiiis-»>faiut fiiiut at lirst, as it 


rather than reality an unsteady and 
W'a\eriii^^ creation of colour within 
tin* dn'amin^ spirit, — wdn*n, on the 
blue lifflit of the distant air that ap- 
pears a very solid, so dense the calm, 
is breatlu'd tin* uncertain comiuLT — * 
the doubtful visitintr of tbc* Rainbow^. 
Faint, faint at fu st — but if you i‘au 
— look away but for one siu'rle mo- 
ment — and on the cjuick return of 
your eyes to tin* Jiauiited spot of 
sky, they meet a Meteor ! And lo ! 
liiirher u]) — another — ami another; 
till hound {dl toL^’other on a sudden 
by the s])irit of beauty — they are one 
arch — a full-formed Rainbow' — daz- 
zlinir, nay, say not flazzliii", for the 
Hush is as of a L'^arlaml of heaven’# 
own dew y spriujr floW'ers, but to the 
sf'iise of liLdit so briirht with irre- 
sistible attraction, that nouLdit eUe 
ill the creation do your eyes be- 
liold but the trlorv iii W’bicli iioiv 
li\es your whole iraziuGr soul, ne\(*r 
suspectinir — nev er rememberincr — ■ 
hut entirely ami lilissfully forei'tful 
that it is )>ut an Ap]iarition, by the 
laws of nntnri* «*\am'sceut in hea- 
Aeii, even as .loy on earth ! 

riie Iris! — But no more of our own 
rc\t‘ri<*s, Ve ha\(‘ all Campln'U’s 
Adtliess to the Rainbow' by heart. 
That is, indt'ed, a poem tliat, like the 
irlory it hymns, seems born of the sky 
it spans, and w itbin itself embraces 
ail tin* most beautiful region of the 
celestial, interfused witli all that is 
JoM'liest here below’ in the terrestrial 
w orld. W ith that di\ ine sonir in our 
heart, we lift up the “loveliest An- 
nual, with tin* hweliest name,’ and 
lo! lit \isiou to follow' tliat of the 
Arch of Promisi', “ I'he ]Madonuaaud 
Child !” 

“ 01 happirst 'i'luni of all, 

AVho baiv tho doadly tlirall, 

\Vliicli. for one mother's crime, to all w'as 

JJtT lu*st of mortal birth 
Brouulit Death to i«‘iun on cartli, 

Ihit 'rhino hriint*^t liuht and life ni>aiii from 
heaven." 

Is that, ou the title-page, the Ecce 
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Homo of Carlo DoUi, or by \vliat’^biisiuess,oran*uttt*rlyvapi<l;(>noor 
otluT iiamo is known, amid the (livini; two of th(Mn, which shall lx* nanic- 


elFul^;eiic(‘ radi.itinjjfrom itlikestronj? 
suiiboanis. the iiicflablo sanctity of 
that irently bowed and deeply adoring 
In»ad ‘r A more tliaa hnmaii beauty 
seenis to inspire the locks of that 
loni^-llowini; hair! \o ])a‘'SUMi, but 
that of irrief and pity for the sinful 
Avliom h(* was sent to save, seems 
ever to have touch(*d that serenest 
forehead — that couutcMiance so ‘fra- 
cit)us and benii^ni to man on earth, 
ev(Mi now that the Son is ])rayini:* t(» 
his “ [’’atlier which is in heavrm.” A 
repiniiiu- (‘arthly spiiit miiilit learn 
resiniiatioij t'roin the <livine calm that 
briMithcs tliere “Thy will lx* done.’* 
— And see heiM‘ ai^ain, “Tin' Infant 
( lirist w ith llower".” Say not infant ; 
l«»r all lliex* divim* fiMtnre- spcMk. 
And it seems to ns that Carlo llohn 
ha^ niv«Mi to that yoimi*' connt(*nanc(» 
— Inihxxl as ilie head is with liirht,an<l 
with riii'ilet-' holy as tlif‘ lin’ht, and 
in its bri^hun'os ontshininii the tilow' 
ot tin* trlorions tlow(‘r'n ua(hcr<‘d un- 
(h‘r one ol’ the arms of the Chi Nt, — 
a divinely mournful (*X])res'.ion, a^ if 
tlie reliLfions fiainter felt all the w Idle 
tliat this, ihouLih yi*t unshadowed by 
actual trouble, was die tact* <»f oin* 
who was ordained, for our sakes, to 
he “a man of sorrow', and accpiainted 
with urief,” W «* hava* clim ami niys- 
tei ions ihouohts and feelin|^^s for “tlx* 
Infant Christ with Moweis,” whh-h, 
jX'i'h.ijjs, we never could e\pr<*s> in 
Vi'iNe; tlnxiLdits and feelings tlcat are 
not liint<n! at in 'Mi' l)ah*’s lines — 

nhich, however, aie, w'c think, very 
heautilul. Mr Ihde i-, the editor of 
the Iris; and seven of tlie best cotii- 
jx)sit)ojis in tie* volume are iiom his 
pen, eomprehended umler tin* */en •- 
la! title of “ Iilu^lraiioiis of Srnip- 
tiire.” \V liat he means liy sayinLS 
in his l^reface, that a sjxx ial a'/rci*- 
meiit to write this sraies of poems, 
illustrative of s(;v en ol'tln* eiiirrav iin/s, 
was fell by him to imjiose feiteis, at 
one*' iiksonn* and oppressivr*, we 
cannot make out. To sueli a man, 
vv*‘, in our simplieity, slionhl liave 
thoijelit it, instea<l <»f slavery, the 
deliirbtfrd of fn*edoms — a w<»rk 
ol joy and lovr*. Indeed, the Preface 
to (be Iris is mil of “colours dipt in 
i»eav eri.” Nrdtlicr in that to the Son- 
' enir. d’lie truth is, all tlx* prera4-«*s 
aie IcxI or imlifierent ; f<»r tlx'y either 
cm<‘i into what may be called parbli- 


less, are rather a little violent and 
vnljrar — so we. liop*? that next yt‘ar’s 
Animals will appear without any un- 
neeessary or disaLrroeable iiitro<lnc- 
lioii. 

“ riiL ixcANT (ir!’.i>r, wirn cjowhk*.. 

lllost nj;** *»f imuu'cncr inid trutli, 

()f‘op(‘ii In'i'ii't as Im'iov ; 

When thoii«»lils an* fiL'«* ami winds aic 
south, 

I’n* the vv'arni hlooil of \v ildiT yondi 
Idou'*. (hroiii:h tin* vciii", ami in tlif r\ • 
(»lo\vs with nmpiit'r lo'illi.incy — 
Childhood, how fair art limn ' 

I’.iir rvi'ii in tin' sons of rardi ; 
lint timii wri't f.iii'i'st ^v h<'n dx‘ SaNinni 
‘^mill’d. 

W ill'll Hi* ol \ hinli 
Stooi»\l to tin* si'iuhlam »' ol’ an I'ai lh-l»o»u 
clnld. 

\ml did ha xpoml tin* va'aiil hour 
('hild-liki', in ,'l,’ii! am! oml '' 

And did In' soil., tin* vliaiiou \ lio\'ti'i', 

\ml. sjMi, f ivo inr llm "nm ii ‘I (1 o. < ' . 
While, a> lliornsih « roi\ n ha wM'a.ilhal 
T.n li aonsaioiis llower Iji"*)! ll(!oMl^ 
hi'aatln-il, 

\ ml a'an I ha IdossoiiK s 1 l'a^vd 
As thoii'ih nnhaeih'd o'ar lha :»ronnil. 
Uroopd not, nor wilhi'i d , lait nnladin; 
shad 

\ halniiar fra ram a vonmi. 

'J'liari ^^han tliax uliiu rd on than paw nt 
had / 

Than hlaina wa not fha v ‘nfnion'. diaa n 
Ol p.iinlai, jioi't, who h'lth ti’a' a,| 

W hat ^iMoa, pa. ah.iio'a, ni i\ li^hlK da. 'ii 
Ol llim, in whom tha ll>\panl\ i'laa n 
d lioiipj laU'Mt tu a lla^hK ■'hro'id, 

\v O', lil 1* tha sini !•' hiinl .> i I i.id, 

'I hiot^h dinim'd, \ 1 ii'olri .. d ' 

I'or w ho I on Id ni,!i 1 . 1 h n lair \ onio; hro 
l ha ringlets ot lhal wid«!\ < lief' . 104 
hail , 

dli.it look sarana, mo l,inr.\' 

.\o I iiild of ‘in, no hail of da’.lh a . 
than* ' 

.M.'irk loo lli.st i niatl aololi.il, 

W hfi'a tin* ii*h C.isfcrri (lowio^ 1 onihim* 
d’hair hnas of haant v ma not all 
His work that fr.iim-d this i.iitliiv hall ' 
I'dowars sj»nni4 xn aarth — staisih-ak fha 
Nky — 

Mika III aarh liis inward ay a 
Kiiavv his own work divina. 

Wd)uU'Vr ha s,iw, u hiita'ar lia hand, 

0» «xii til, or sra, or sky, ut mom or avan, 
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Mower, star, wave, A’oeal bird, 

To IJiin were fraught with iriemorlcs of 
ITouvni. 

Yes — when tins low, terrestrial s]dierft 
lie (leigii’d — a ehild — to tread, 

Heard fie not sounds luuie else could hoar? 
And were not viewless serajdis near 
'J’ohold eoinniunion with their Lord? 

A]id w here Ih’ angelic host adored, 

Did not glad NatiUT s1j( d 

Her swa-ete-st ilow'ers — Jind if He wove 

hat s('ein’d a wreath to huinaii twes, 
li\, angels horn aljt>^e, 

Alight not that wreath outshine the 
troW'iis of I’ar.idise i 

'riio ])pruliar, rharnrloiistie, and 
distinguishing’ <‘hann cd' this most 
didightful Annual, tin* Iris, lios in th(‘ 
lioly and <li\in<‘ s]>ii’it ])ii‘atln‘d fioni 
all its adornnuMits. Llovc'n «*ngni- 
\ings hy tin* lu'^fT' lit ii]g iinistors in 
that art, of ])icinr<’s that aro allo\\'(‘d 
to In* tin* \«*ry niasti'rjfu'ros of sunn* 
oi tin* gioatosi of tin* old [)aint<‘is — • 
and all tin* snl/jocts sn iptnral I (hm- 
shh*! od in tin* light of an hannoniotis 
\\h<»h*, tin* his certainly is tin* most 
(•omjih*lc — w c speak of its (*ngra\ ings 
— ol all the Annnuls. Nothing of the 
“ (*ai Ih ('ai tli\ — unless we so call 
eoniritioir,s t(‘ai s in the u]>ruised eyes 
ot ( ':iih» Doh I's Magdah'ii — (ditnides 
its ‘It upon our si<\\, as ir raiig(‘s 
along tiu'se satielil i(‘s, troin (he \ii- 
gin Mother, the I 'rout ispii*ee, sit^nig- 
in he.ititinh* with h.*i di\ine child, 
to llagar with Islniiin*! in tin* (h*M‘rt, 
just as her tainting spirit is rcsio- 
ie<l within her l>y the \oiee of the 
liOid. 'That such a serit's may be 
monotcnions, 4*an he thought only l>y 
thoo* \Hio w«*a:y in r(*a<ling tin* Old 
ami New Tesi‘.inu*nl. We earrv on 
iln* sjinn* devout spirit with w hieli 
w e eonteinjtlaie the tirst of the series 
tin* next, and then along Avith new 
gathered imi)tilse^ to one and all of 
tin* oiin*i s. Most <»f them might be*-— « 
ait*-- \llar-[)n*et's ; aiid tin* rest A\en’- 
thv a plaei* on the lioliesi walls, d'ln* 
“ Christ in the gareh*n (»f (h'thse- 
niani*,” fre)m an aiit'npn* — name* erf 
llie artist nnkn»)w n - is most suhlime, 
h is not tero painlnl lor nnntal e‘y(* t«> 
look eni, as seiiin* pieim e*s e>f that trial 
aie*; ami Mr Dah* has jndgt*el, w'e* 
lliink, w Ise|\ ami woll, in giving im 
“ Crne ilixion.” 'I'ln.* lile*rar\ con- 
tents e>t the his are* re*spt*efahle, and 
peM’hapN, with the* e\e*e*ptioii of the 
edile>r’N own eeimpeisitmus, a VCiy 
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beautiful poem, called the Cliiardian 
Spirit, by tin*. Rev. Henry St(‘b]»ing’, 
W'liicli we are Korry is too lejiigr to 
quote, and one or two others, not 
more tlian respectJiblc* — but many 
didiculties, we can easily imagine, 
must eiceur in the way of an edi- 
tor the first year, that w ill not tlie 
sewoiid — though imieed from m(*rc 
])ie)ns lips, untouched hy a coal from 
heave*!!, sacn*<l ])oetry, and prose* too, 
is a])t t(j be rather dull, ami to per- 
suade even a kindled conscience to 
sleep. The very reverse is the case 
with ])oetry ami prose too of a re- 
ligious charaett*!', wh(‘ii piety warms 
into life tlie st'eds of genius in the 
boul, and w hen tlie true poet 

Fixe^ lii-v Piinhis iijion LrlMiion.” 

A few' vt*rs<'s onlv are there in the 
Iris hy James Aluiitgumery, but they 
are pn‘ciou^. 

I’alins i)f glory, vaiuu'ut kright, 

( rowiis that never hole away, 

(nnl ami <lcrk the in light,— 

Fiic->t', ami kiiig>, anti compicror'. they. < 

Vet (he <on*jni*ior> hririg their j»alni-i 
i'o the I ami) aiuiiNi llie tin one ; 

\ml jtioH.viin in joviul 
\ h l«»r\ tlnuugu In'- ( io".alom'' 

Kiuj.'' then* ti’owu^ I'm’ h.n |*s resign, 

( r\iiig. .1'' t)ie\ •'tiiUe till* I iiMiwls, 

‘ lake the Ivingiloin — it i'- lliine; 

Kiii_ of king*', .nnl Lord ot )iir<l>l’ 

Uoinol ihe.llf.n. |ii i-"-!'- ( olife'--. 
ll' (heir loht ^ .11 «' ^\ hhe .1' , 

' lh\ t" llie Sa\ loin N i !u]nei»{i-sne'«.s, 

Aiul lii-v hlood dial made diem ^o. 

^Vho were ih{<- ^ — On earth tliey dvv.'lf, 
Sinnei*'. oneo, of Xdam'- ) .lei' ; 

(ruilt. .nul le.ir. .md -ndeiiiig lelt, 

But w'ere ''.weil tVoni .dl hy gr.we. 

They weie nmit.il, (oo. like us ; 

Ah' when we liki- them -hall die, 

Mav our muiN, tr.ni'i.Ued tliU'*. 
liivimjdi, reiMu, and '•lime ou hit^h ! " 

.Sometimes in cloudy weather, 
when the sun is seen struggling^ 
through a storm, one expi'ct^, as a 
relief to tin* disastrous duliu'ss of 
the day, either a rainbow, or some- 
thing like it in tin* sky. But no rain- 
bow comes — niilv a “ false glitter/* 
that ])arts the gloom, and ki‘eps the 
light of ]>ro!nise to the w ish, “ but 
breaks it to the eye*' — so somotimoft 
oil the portentous duluesb of those 
o It 
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pages, a false lustre seems spread- 
ing itself out into an Iris ; but after 
a few ineifeetiial gleams, falls into 
pieces an<l disappears. In plainer 
words, some fragments of composi- 
tion here and there are deceitful, 
and after for a moment deluding 
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the eye, fade away into nothing, and 
leave a leadcui blank, where shone 
the false and ineflectual tire. Or in 
plainer words still, occasionally this 
volume acts as a so\)oritic, till tlu^ 
patient is awakened by his own 
snore. 


THE AMI LET 


Was the first Annual that affected — 
or we ought rather to say, exhibited 
— a more serious, solemn, and even 
sacred character, than oin* might, ])er- 
baps, without due reflection, have 
thought altog4‘ther suitahle to a 
volume, which, from its mode and 
season of publication, Avas naturally 
expected to b(‘ a volume chiefly for 
amus<‘meiit or euteitainnuMit. A<*- 
conlingly it uas subjected, we be- 
lieve, to a good deal of critical carp- 
ing from ])crsons w ho pretended to 
be displeas(‘d with religion out of 
place and time ; as if religion couhl 
ever be out of place and time in 
the hands of thoughtful w ritms and 
thoughtful readers, desirous of ha- 
ving cAen w'hat is calh‘d their lighter 
studit*s jiroductive of the \ery best 
instruction. It was the precursor 
undoubtedly of tin* Iris ; and may 
be truly said now to occn|)y a mid- 
dle station between that, w hi(di is 
entirely r»‘ligious, ami tin* other An- 
nuals, from which religion is not pur- 
(losnly <*\clud(*d indeed, but in w Inch 
it i>— prop«*i ly accordiiigto their plan 
— but a rare theme or subject. From 
tin* beginning tin* Amulet has been 
cxiM'lleiit — both ill spiiit and (*\ccu- 
tion--it ha-i im[>roved c\cry year, 
and this season it is fairly entitled to 
take its plaeo with the best on the 
b->t, both on tin* seore of its enibel- 
lisliments and its literature. It is 
eqiia lly frei* from the sin of r ant and 
of liheralisin in its religion, u'hidi to 
oiir minds is nnohtriisively yet earii- 
(*^tly Chiistian. The editor, w ho is 
a most amiable and ahh* man, and a 
vei y good wa iter, has by far too deep 
a sense of the aw fulness of the niys- 
tf*ries of our faith, to treat of them 
in a \oluiin* uhieh, after all, being 
in*c4*ssarilv of a iniscellaneou.s na- 
ture, ainl rightly <‘ontaining gay ami 
light niatl<*r and airy, must often In* 
taken n]> in moods of mind when 
the reader is iinpreparcfl for such 
sanctities. On tlie other hand, Mr 


Hall is not asliamcd of the faith that 
is in him, nor does he fear that, even 
in hours of ordintiry thouglit, the 
“ still small voice” of piety Avill not 
In* heard sw eetly and r4*storati\ (‘ly ; 
and that from ])ictures of religions 
peace, comfort, and (‘onti'iitmcnt, 
many' a r(*ader w ho may hav(* taken 
up tin* Amulet for ainiisemcnl mere- 
ly, or to w hile aw ay a vacant hoiii, 
will not rise “ a wiser and a better 
man.” He has in his Iniok many 
coadjutors of congenial s])irit and 
<*orresjn)nding pow er, and of these, 
one of the best in all respects is Mrs 
Hall, a lady of much tasti* and feel- 
ing, and, as need may he, a \ery li\e- 
ly or a very toiu'hing w riter. 

Tin* Ibnhellisliments, which me 
twehe in number, are all good, and 
some of them of surpassing e\cel- 
lene“. 4’he“ First Interview^ between 
the Spaniards and P(*ru\ians,” l>y 
Ib'iiigs — engra\e(l by (ireatbm li, is 
om* of tin* most elegant eominj^itions 
w e ha\ e lately se(*n ; and tin* contrail 
anbeting to a great ilegrec* hetwem 
the f«*roeioiis dnplieity of thosi* a\ ho 
come tt> destroy, and the noble — tin* 
heroie simplieity «»f sluipe and soul of 
the doomed Inea, and his Queen, mnl 
their plumed letimie. It is tin* o]jen- 
ing scene of a bloody tragedy, — “ eo- 
niing i*vents east their shadows be- 
foie,*and tin* eatastropiie, \et un- 
acted, dai kens thf nnsus,jM*cting ''iin- 
sliiiie. Ill oin* |)ai t of the hai kground, 
between tin* Inea Atahiialpa, and ba- 
ther \ iiieenl \ ah«*rde, chaplain to 
the <*\|>edition, is seen the ominous 
month of a cannon ; and, on another, 
a mounted wtirrior burning for tin* 
eomhat, in w hicli that fearful chivalry 
will tread down so many crests; and 
heinnd liini spears athirst for blood, 
bristling in the gloom that daik(*ns 
all that regiim of the sKy w ith pro- 
phetic shadow s. 

What a ])h*asant reli<*f from the 
forebodings of such honors, to tnru 
totlic/* J*'ishennaii's( hihlron,” by that 
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oxcjiiisito Jirtisi, (.’olliiis ! Tlien* the* ors of tlw^ truly Eniflisli ficliool, loss af- 

urotty pair of lovinji; croaturos aro foctiiig* aivdoxpvossivo. Hor husband, 

fviiooliiiL^ to!i-<‘tli<‘r on tho sands, in a ^\o spo from her face, is at sea; and, 

ealm sunset, aftiu* a day ol' storm, and liad all "one ri"ht, would ere now }ia\ e 

behohlin", in searee-assured belief, been at liorne. Yet, thou"h disturbed, 

their fiilluT’s boat y(‘t a s])eek on the she is far from beiii" in dt'spair. But 

horizon, brou"hl back in deliveranee even the sliirhtest f<*ar of d(*ath rueful- 

to tlnur prayers. ’'Tis as simple as ly darkens the eountenanee of love — 

some stanza in an ohl ballad. 1'he and at the open window slie sits, f(*(*d- 

tale is told at onee. We think of thi‘ in" her ear on the suydi of e\enin", 

many tears shed, now that theyv are to devour tin* first faint tread of his 

Avipcsl from tlnur eyes; and the joy <‘omin" footsteps. But, as y<*t, h«^ 

that is j)n‘s<‘nt speaks aiVeetiniiiy of <*omes not — though there behold two 

the ^‘ri(‘r that is past. The toueli of little an"els ]>rayin" lor him — one 

true iieniijs is e\ ery wlnna', — in the asleep in its eradlt‘, in dreams — and 

features of the ehildren, vo ])erfeetly th(‘ otlnu* on Inn* knees, \\ itli his lu-ad 

natui al —the broken shiniily shore hidden in tin* lap of his mother; \> lio, 

around them as lh(‘y Kneel — that t»i- with alleetionatt* hand, jires^n^ its 

Crantie ])ile of roek, wave-worn into dear hair, as if jr)ininir in the mur- 

a ide cavern, A\’ilh its lofty jK)rtal — umred j>etition to tin' God tvho takes 

the snbvidiu", sub•^ided s<*a — tin' cart* of tin' sailor on the seas. 

l/(fid<*n sun, tliat se<*m» lilad to -^hiin* K tlfN from sonit' di\ iin* picturt' td' 
o\ t'r a calm at last —and the settliu", one of the iiispinul masters of old, tin* 

st'tth'd clouds of a jn't unci'rtain Sistt'is of Ih'thany V Xo; tln‘]nctun* 

hewAt'ii! is by a li\iuii power — one who will 

'fin' ti'ansiiion is t'asy aloii" tin' takt* his place aniontf tin* ininitn taN ; 
same lint' ol' tlnmuht ami b'eiiu" tt> tor tin* nanu' td' Leslie n ill m‘\ er di»* » 
that loNt'ly “ ( ih'ain'i’,” by Ibfinies — wliih* "t'nliis Is hallowed onearth, and 

a (.:i\ini<i, \\ln» mi<:ht well win tin* hehl in rt'\ t'rential rtn*aenibranc»'. \\ «* 

heart of tin' owner td' the t)t*ld — a wish that a\ <* — t*\en wt* — had Imen 

Biith, who miiiht sh't']) at the h'et ttl askt'tl tt> ti y to e\]>rt'ss s»)me t)t tin* 

Boaz, mill then lay her a\ edded heatl t'Uiotions iliat Ilou back and foj’wards 

besnh' his on the jtillow. Is this iht' in t>ur soul, t«> ainl iVom that Indy c«>n- 

sann' ha]))t\ , lumdde, Lilad ant{ urat'c- c(‘])tion, so Inddy realizt'tl ; yt't pei- 

fnl creatni t* td Wlnmi oiaNw orth haps it is ln‘tt**r in>T, foi let'bn" w itb 

sun" last year in the K(‘epsak<‘. “ a us has not always u ords at a\ ill ; and 

strain that will not die'"" Pci haps the sjniit (»f tP,* Saviour addressing’ 

not: hut <un‘ In'.iuteous imaue ri'cals Mar\ and .Martha has toucln'd a chord 

anotlu'r: and tin*re is a in a feinah' In art that i:i\«*s forth t'\- 

w hich tin' awakr'ueil heart deTiLdits «*ellent music — thouLfh music from no 

to |•('col^nise in all the fa\ ouiites of mortal lips ran A\(»rthily h\'mn tin* 
hea\en. beni"nity imaLCil tlien* — far beyond 

Xor is the “ \n\ious \\ ife,'’])\ Mul- human, and indeed idloyu'ther di\ ine. 
n‘ad\ , om' trf tin* most or i'jinal jiaiut- 


“mi, sisTj as or lU Tttvw. 

'* 7b/ Jt u't'shut If. 

“ Picture, thou troublest nn*. T t'aninit "a/e 
I pon thy ])orti aiiuia*, inu*nt to praise, 

But dimness, hoin of dreams — m\st('rious awo — 
Steals oh'r my \ ision, as if C hrist I saw : 

(), that thou wert a seem* of common life, 
Spt'akiu" tdoiie of human lo\i* or strib*! 

Then could I wiite, nor th'em Him at my sidi*, 

W ho laid His hand upon the ark —and died. 
Picture, tboinjlit-r'liainiiiL: ]uctuie, I behold 
'I'hy cedars darken ’uJUust a sky id' "old ; 

Hills made by sunset "oriri'ous as tin* cloud. 

And clomls like mounlains piled, a stately croAvd : 
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AikI thou hast female forms — one meekly sad. 

And one a sister, yet more meekly glad ; 

Beauty and quiet on thy i>ago appi*ar — 

Sunset and woman — is it these. I fear ? 

O, not for these my eye of soul grows dim, 

But hea\ en is in iliat form ! — God breathes in Him— 

The Nazai ene is there — and ean I kiuuv' 

The thrilling words that from Ids li]).s now How, 

Reproof that sinks the s])irit into dust. 

And praise that tills with ecstasy of trust ; 

Kor turn from all the beauty glowing there, 

Abash’d, like hi*r — the oin‘ of too mueh care ! 

O, gentle presence ! Lowliest, yet Most High ! 

Ainl thou Avert canopied by this our sky ! 

And Karth, most lo\<‘ly, and most ifuilty thing, 

(As b»*aring in lier bosom man and spring,) 

Hath felt tliy footsteps I \Vell may sln^ be proud, 

And Avell may ocean, and tln^ sihmt cloud ; 

But man, like whom thou Avalk'dst in In'art and limi), 

SorroAv and shanH‘, not lofty thouirhts for liiiu : 

His sin the cause that tlnni on (‘arth Avert seen, 

^^'earing thy glori(‘s with a grief-worn mitm, 

That each res<‘mblance that thy name would bear 
heavtmly beauty dim with human 4*art‘ ! 

But now, "ud thouL^hts fan'well : tin* ])irtiiied 'FIium* 
iVre safe in lH‘aAen at la'^f, fiom sorrow’ iiec* — 

C hrist on the tlirotie of (onl — his Inrthright meed. 

And Martha — now like Mary, at his feet !” 

But onv Monolocru<‘ is at an end for %4‘nttin' befall ihiun on their Avay 
11 m4jnth — ami that yawn is a signal throjinh Shaksp4‘are sijuaia*. Gazinu 
for bed. G<‘nth' rea4l('r, tin* allusi4m 4 m tin* entiravingH consunu'd sextM id 
is, in as far as you may b(‘ implira- lioiir*^; ami thus it was six o’clock 
ted, imperscjiial ; th<‘ L’'a»it was from in tin' 4 \enini:’, to a minim, w Inm 
us, \v4*ari4‘<l, w e an* a>hanH‘4l to con- a\' 4‘ b4*iian to bramli^lj 4>ui biamali. 
f4‘ss it, 4jf our ow n w isd<mi. \'4*t Sav ing l)rt‘akfast, lum h, 4linncr, t4*Ji, 
ueith4*r, w 4 * ar4* pioud to 4 <)nf(‘s'» it, and snppi r, includiiii.', ot 4 «nii'-e, 
has our Monol4)i:ut*. la'cn monoto- small I>e4‘r, ah*, poiter, ])4)rt, 4 lau‘i, 
nous, but, on tin* c4Mitrarv, A arn-d l»y Ma<h*ira, and a 4‘ouple 4d' calkei'^, 
a nn*rry sadm*ss, lik<* that id tin* n<»t a jjartich*, durim*’ tlu* aiti4 l4*, 4d 
Tich-moufhe<l niglitiii'j'ale. Will imr any 4014 * thinir, ^oliil 40 - li4|nid, h.»v<* 
Publi4! b4*li4*\4* us wli4’n a\ 4* t4dl h4*r, W4* hail to i*.it in drink in thi*^ hun- 

that we IniAc tak'4*ii tW4*nty-fotir h4Miis gry, and thir*-ty, ami A\4‘ary worhl. 
— toaminuti* — t<i this S<dilii4juy ? \N Tlu* 4*4ms4*4jU4*n4-4' may hi* C4iiij4‘ctu- 

A\ 4 * 1 4* at o4ir board of iir4'<'n 4 l4»th H’il -wa* ai’i* all but a‘^l4*4*p. din* 
pri'i'i'^i'ly as tin* h»l)by-clock stnu k thiril d'liad, tln*ri‘foi’4', i iinsiNtiiiL: ot 
j^ix -of tin* ijjoi nitJtr 4»f Mmulay thi* tlu* ( 0 * 10 , tin* Bijoux, aiul tin* W in- 
|(jlh of N(j\ 4*inb(*r, and jiow 4)f tin* ti-r’s W 1 4*alh, must not In* imii'a- 
7’u4*sday imiiu'diati’ly tiilh^wing ’tis s4)»iahl4* aiul so !inli*4*ling as t4» with- 
tln* s 4 *lt-s; tin* hour. 1 lav intr arianu4*<l hohl us tiiun hi*d. Tin* .lu\(*nili* 
thi* Annuals into 'I'l ia<ls, w e proi’4*4*d- Anniialswill pb*asi* ti» sln*w' ns np 
ed ])ii*ci*mi*al t<4 peruse; tw’i» \Vi‘. stairs, 4*ach with a i-amlli* in his i>r 
(lis[»at4'ln*il hi*fi>r(* bri*akfast — tw obi*- Iut haiul - ami Mr UiMul’s Ni‘U' ( o- 
tw 4 *i*n bi’i'akfast aiul luiu*!) — and tu’o inic is ti)o nnu h 4)f a Christian 1i> di*- 
b^‘tA^’cen biiu’h and ilimuT. Not 4)ne siia* ti> Iraiisiorm a 'jani inti) a unf- 
hinidi* line of V i'l’si* cir pri)se 4*s4*ap4*4l favv. In a w <‘i*k 4)r tw 4 ) w 4 * shall lu*! 
US-- and as u'i* AV4*nt al 4 )ng, on a slip up, if tlu* weallu*r impri»\i*s; aiiii 
i)f j»aper with our k4*elHvin4* W4* re- wlu) knows hut tlu* opi'uing artieh* 
I4*rr4*(l 4)ur amanuensis t4» the 4|U4»ta- of our January N'uml)4*r may In* tlu; 
tiinis. For li> S4*ml such aiig^els to C(jnciusi4m, 4)r rather 4*i)nlinuati4>n, 
the (h'vil wimlil b4* irn])ii>us, and a .of 4)ijr Moimlogue, or S4.)lilo4piy uu 
blot ou their fair fume might peratl- the AimualH ir 
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(iiitlnie. 200 

ALmes, 812 

^\ ood. 1 1 1 

818 ‘ 

Il.dl, 2/10, 270 

Alcn/'u-. 2/>0 


( ’iitl)i»ii I'on, 112 

11 mnhv'P. 208, ih. 

Ahilir, 270 

i)rA‘ni‘«. 

D.seri*., 8 18 

270. 112 

Ahivlull, 818 

.\k.Mia. Sl:l 

1 male. 208,200 

Ilap”. d«,e. 270 

Al'iir. 2fu» 

Aiuier'^nn, 412 

270 

llard'iuv, 848 

A1 iitijanKrie. 200, 

A T l)u0\r.ut ,811 

Darhn^, 8 12 

Ilainngton t.Farll 

8 i:\ 

Aielubald 208 

I kiv’dxm, 8 18 

JI 18 

Aieiwiii. 270 

Arran, 270 

l>eas. 270 

Ih'.Tris, 27/^ 

Aluir. 411, 818 

r,a lUie, ^i;i 

Diiilmlir, 812 

H.M-ftitt ^r. 8 12 

Alu’iluad, II2 

llaird. Oil 

D. N])aul, S 18 

llav. 2t)0. 27/h 11 1 

.^lung d, 412 

lialfombe. 270 

Den ell ar, 20S 

Henry. iMJ 

Aluimv. 412,842,818 

llall’nur, hl8 

Dewar, 20’.‘5 

Hill, S 18 

N .jii.r. 818 

Itallaiuyne, 111,81 

8 Du IvN )'i, 20‘0 

IIo.iC'iIv*he. 27** 

N.iJl, 818 

Halvaird, 81 > 

Duds, 270 

Ifnme. 200, 1 70 

’ NjcoI, 818 

Jlanm-mi ni. 41 1 

Dmu;lav. 20S, ‘200 

, Hop . 812 

Xi;;li ting ill. 844 

llai ki r, 270 

n’2. lb. 818 

Horn.'. 200 

(klnltiLe, 208 

IViir, 818 

1 )ii« , III 

How dill. 111 

Dgilsie, 2/0, ib. 

llukuitl), 112 

Drniiin ond. 208, 20 

0. Hulloek. 8^2 

FarlaVie. 2/0 

818 

27i>, 112 

Hunter, 270 

r.iltersv'Ti, 842 

1 lei Iran), 208 

Dnir, 2o;{, 112 

Ingram, 200 

l\lly, 112 

Horry, 818 

Dunbar, 200 

Inncs, 208, 842 

Pitc.'urn, 2G0 

llird. 812 

Daman, 412, 843 

.Tames, 412 

Pollok, 200, 41-2 

lUiuk, 270 , 111, 412 Dvmlop, 200 

Jameson, 843, ib. 

Poope, 8 44 

Bluckwoud, bA8 

l)umi, 201), 270 

Jay, 2G0 

Bower, 844 * 



Ttulex. 


V 

Probyn, 4l2 
Prott, 84:< 
Prou(lf(»ot, 209 
Provaiul, 843 
Rae, 209 
Ragjjct, 270 
Kamsiy, 270, 812 
Ilankin, 842 
Rpa, 41 1 
Reeves, 270 
Reid, 412 
Renny, 280 
Renton, 842 
Reston. 843 
Rickard, 411 
Rici’an, 288 
Ritchie, 288, 412 
Roberts, 270, 41 1 
Rohtrtson, 280, ib. 
ib. 411, ib. 


Rolland, 843 
Rose, 843 
Ross, 289, 843 
Rutherford, 842 
Sale, 270 
Samleman, 281 
Sangster, 270 
Scott, 269 
Scoresby, 288 
Sil)hald, 288 
Sidey, 2(J8 
Sidney, 842 
Siovwright, 412 
Simpson, 842 
Sincla’‘r, 288, 842 
Shelton, 1 1 2 
Shortreed, 412 
Skene, 812 
Smith, 280, 27O, 412, 
lb. 843 


Snodgrass, 26R, 270 
Somnicrville, 280 ib. 
Spence, 411 
Spottiswoode, 260 
Sprot, 280 
Stark, 28‘1 
Steele, 280 
Stevenson. 280 
Stewart, 288,41 1,412 
Stirling, 28S 
Stiveiis, 270 
Street, 843 
Strong, 842 
Tailiuur, 280 
Taylor, 280 
Terry, 270 
Thomas, 280 
Thom.son, 280, 270, 
ib. ih. 411, 112, 
842, 843 


Thurlow (Lord.) 200 
Tod, 412, 812 
Tom, (aged 130,) 

270 

Turner, 288, 811 
rnderwood, 412 
Walker. 41 2, 843 
'Nl^ilpole, 270 
Mhirdropp, 411 
Watson, 843 
'Warren, 843 
M'hitc, 843 
M’llliams, 270 
MMhamson, 412 
Wilson, 278. 811 
Mh^hart. 28fl 
M'ood, 280, 812, 013 
M'jllie, 813 
813 

Young, 28!l, ib. 843 
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